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lAMOND  PLAYS  BEETHOVEN. 


■ PianiNt  Gives  Excellent  Progrram 
Ulnstrntine  Great  Composer. 

FVederick  Lamond.  pianist,  gave  his 
first  recital  of  the  season  last  evening 
at  Aeolian  Hall.  His  excellent  program 
consisted  entirely  of  compositions  by 
Beethoven.  He  gave  three  of  the  ma.s- 
ter’s  greatest  sonatas,  namely,  in  C 
minor,  opus  3 ; in  C minor,  “Patheticme,” 
and  in  F minor,  “Appassionata.”  Ho 
prefaced  these  three  sonatas  in  turn,  and 
with  delightful  selection,  by  the  G minor 
“Fantasie,”  opus  77 ; the  G major 
"Dondo,”  opus  51,  No.  2,  and  the  "An- 
dante Favori.”  ^ 

Mr.  Lamoud  gave  at  one  hearing  ai 
remarkazly  comprehensive  summary  of 
Beethoven’s  creative  powers  in  the  three 
periods  oftheir-  development.  The  son- 
atas had  all  been  heard  here  frequently, 
but  certainly  with  no  greater  knowledge 
of  Beethoven  traditions  than  was  re- 
vealed in  Mr.  Lamond’s  performance. 

Of  similar  powe.r  and  clarity  were  his 
interpretations  of  the  thfee  miscellan- 
leous  numbers.  The  G minor  "Fantasie’’ 
iis  seldom  given  here.  In  a compara- 
tively simple  style,  there  are  many  pas- 
sages of  poetic  beauty,  but  as  a whole 
it  makes  little  appeal  to  the  dramatic 
sense.  The  Rondo  was;  given  with  spec- 
ial beauty  of  style.  Mr.  Lamond  drew  a 
large  audience. 


MISS  NIEMACK’S  RECITAL, 

Jliss  Use  .Niemack,  a young  violinist, 
who  has  been  heard  here  before.,  gave  a 
recital  in  the  Town  Hall  last  evening. 
Her  program  included  many  veterans  of 
the  music  world,  opening  with  Vita.li’s 
"Chaconne.”  followed  by  Wienlawski's 
concerto  in  D minor,  short  numbers  by 
Gluck  and  Mozart,  two  compositions  by 
Gal  Burleigh  and  two  short  offerings 
by  Tschaikowsky  and  Sarasate. 

Miss  X.iemack  has  some  deficiencies  to 
overcome  before  playing  can  be  consid- 
ered as  an  artistically  finished  perform- 
ance. Some  of  her  foundation  is  good. 
Her  lowing  is  vigorous,  her  tone  full 
and  sonorous.  But  she  has  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently mastered  the  technique  of  her 
instrument  to  permit  her  to  conquer  ani 
reveal  the  irujsical  treasures  of  her  of- 
ferings. Harry  Kaufmann  at  'te  piano 
ably  supported  Miss  Niemack. 


"Mr.  Lamond* s Recital. 

By  H.  C.  COLI-ES. 

It  seems  to  be  decreed  that  whatever 
may  be  the  deflciences  of  this  season's 
musical  repertory  It  shall  not  be  6,ald 
that  New  York  concert  rooms  neglect 
Beethoven.  Every  pianist  puts  a sonata  ^ 
into  his  recital  program,  the  orchestras 
compete  in  performances! of  at  least  the, 
greater  symphonies;  a whole  cycle  of  his  , 
symphonic  work  is  to  be  begun  next 
week,  and  last  night  Mr.  Lamond  at ; 
Aeolian  Hall  offered  a whole  program! 
of  the  piano  music  including  three.j 
sonatas  with  a number  of  lesser  things.  | 
Mr.  Lamond  is  known  as  a high  priest , 
of  Beethoven  and  audiences  botli  in  j 
Europe  and  America  go  to  hear  him , 
with  the  feeling  that  they  will  get  some-  , 
thing  authoritative,  wrill  ,h'^ar  from  mm  . 
the  right  way  of  playing  Leethmcn. 
This  Imposes  a certain  responsIbiiiG 
which  may  become  Irksome  to  the  artist. 
In  listening  to  Mr.  Lamond  | eccntly 
both  in  London  and  apin  last  night  the  . 
thought  has  occurred  that  the  ciuu^ 
of  the  high  priest  have  become  a veiy 
familiar  ritual  to  him.  u! 

continues  to  do  his  duty  faithfully.  H® 
does  not  as  some  performens  do  trj  to 
devise  new  readings  or  bring  effects 
into  the  music  whicli  bear  the  fr<.ump 
of  the  executant  rather  than  91  tne 

composer.  . . , j tv,,  of 

On  this  occasion  he  played  the  mst 
the  series  of  thirty-two  sonatas,  the 
magnificent  work  In  C . iL^Fnion- 

Pathetlque  (Op.  13)  and  the  ^ppanion 
ata " ; he  disposed  around  them  ottier 

works  such  as  the  Fantasie  in  O miimr, 

the  early  Rondo  In  G and 
Favori."  originally  writhui  to  bo_  tne 
slow  movement  of  the  "amstcin  - 
nata,  and  added  as  an  encore  the  KM 
do  a Capricclo,"  known  ms  the  lu-- 
over  the  lost  farthing.”  Tlj® 
fuss  was  the  most  marked  characteHsUa 
It  was  the  playing  of  a ™aaician  '^bo 
has  settled  every  problem  a^d  kno^_ 
exactly  what  he  means  to  give  his  au 
dience,  a straightforward  Parf<>r" 
without  adventure  perhaps  but  with 
affectation,  of  the  work  of  a master. 


Jly  IV.  .1.  HEXni^ltSU.N. 

/U-V  Z f‘^Z^ 


StraTinsky’ff  Night Insales. 

The  first  concert  of  the  Symphony 
foclety  series  took  place  yesterday 
fternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram comprised  the  Cesar  Franck 
jymphony,  Igor  Stravinsky’s  syin- 
rdionio  poem,  ‘'Le  Chant  du  Rosslg- 
hol,”  the  prelude  and  “Fileuse”  from 
Crabriel  Faure's  “Pelleas  et  Mell- 
sande"  and  Sibelius’s  "Finlandia.”  The 
Stravinsky  composition,  which  was 
lately  produced  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  at  one  of  ^ts  home  con- 
rerts,  had  its  first  hearing  in  this 
city,  to  the  discomfiture  of  many  old 
fashioned  music  lovers,  who  found 
I themselves  suddenly  transported  to 
I Ear  countries  where  nightingales  and 
i Chinese  scales  grow  on  every  bush. 

! Stravinsky  began  his  work  as  an 
opera  away  back  in  the  period  of  his 
I ‘‘Li’Olseau  de  Feu.”  In  the  time  of  the 
' [ate  war  he  converted  his  opera  into 
I a ballet.  Finally  he  gave  it  the  pres- 
I ent  form,  in  which  it  was  published 
in  1921.  Hans  Christian  Andersen 
I supplied  the  story,  which  is  Oriental. 

I Briefly  it  is  this;  A nightingale,  re- 
ceived with  pomp  and  ceremony  at  the 
court  of  the  Chinese  Emperor,  sings 
BO  beautifully  that  not  only  the  Em- 
peror but  the  lackeys  are  moved. 

At  this  moment  arrives  a mechani- 
cal nightingale  as  a present  from  the 
Emperor  of  .Tapan.  W ound  up.  it  sings 
and  waves  its  gorgeously  decorated 
tall.  The  real  nightingale  departs  in 
a huff.  The  Emperor  wishes  to  com-  ^ 
pare  the  real  and  the  imita  tion,  and  j , 
finding  the  real  one  gone  decrees  its 
banishment.  The  Emperor  l.»ecotnes 
ill  unto  death  and  the  shadows  of  his 
past  deeds  haunt  him-  'riie  mechani- 
cal nightingale  falls  to  sing.  But  now 
the  real  one  begins  a chant  which 
hires  death  -away  from  the  bedside  of 
the  monarch  and  back  to  his  own  gar- 
den. When  the  courtiers,  moving  to 
the  strains  of  a funeral  march,  enter 
to  see  their  dying  monarch,  they  are 
astonished  to  behold  him  well  and 
cheerful, 

Stravinsky’s  music  invites  far  more 
e.vtended  discussion  than  can  be  given 
■ o it  in  a morning  report.  Three 
things,  however,  may  be  said  without 
hesitation.  ’Fhe  score  is  rlcli  in  Orien- 
tal character.  It  is  entirely  appro- 
priate to  the  story,  and  It  is  written 
with  immense  orchestral  virtuosity.  It 
will  without  doubt  be  regarded  by  ultra 
conservative  music  lovers  as  a wild 
and’  irresponsible  creation,  for  it  is 
written  in  the  extreme  modern  style, 
which  eschews  the  employment  of  ex- 
'•■nded  song-like  melodies,  utters  its 
message  in  short,  fragmentary,  and 
ipparently  disconnected  phrases,  and 
conceives  its  thematic  subjects  in 
- sotic  scales  and  acrid  harmonies. 

In  the  use  of  strange  scales  and  dis- 
■sonant  chords  and  cacophonous  in- 
.strumentatlon  there  is  nothing  new. 
Unt  with  Stravinsky,  especially  In  this 
work,  their  employment  is  no  mere 
mannerism  or  bald  affectation.  Those  | 
who  revelled  in  the  humor  and  whim-  j 
.slcal  fancies  of  “Pelrouchka”  need  not  | 
ii.;  reminded  that  the  eminent  Russian  i 
makes  clearly  formed  themes  and  that  | 
he  can  .righ  melllfluously  when  he  de-  j 
sires  to.  The  advance  in  his  method  | 
from  "Pctrouchka”  to  “Le  Chant  du  i 
P,.os.slgnol”  was  inevitable.  The  reso-  ] 
utl'oi  of  a thinly  sustained  continulty 
into  a series  exclamatory  passages 
was  natural.  The  increase  in  pun- 
gency or  harmony  and  orchestration 
. a noi-mal  growth. 

You  may  not  like  "Re  Chant  du 
I RoH.signol.’’  You  niuy  eVen  say  It  is 
noi  musio,  though  this  latter  as- 
lertlon  is  hazardous  in  view  of  the 
[rend  of  the  tonal  art  and  the  prac- 
tice of  lt.s  younger  masters.  But  the  | 
thoughtful  listener  will  be  compelled  | 
ro  acknowdodge  that  this  score  is  the  ; 
creation  of  a vigorous  talent,  that  tt  j 
;,a--  graphic  power  of  a high  order,  ^ 
diAi  It  is  rich  in  imagination,  sardonic  ■ 
humor  anu  Indlvldualiiy  of  expics- ' 
and  above  all.  thai  it  breathes  | 
tic  spirit  of  the  story.  The.ro  ■ 
uri-  I'ven  pas.vigfs  whUh  possei^s  mu-' 
^'c.•;  I iieaiity  of  the  older  type,  but; 
•bf  je  ai'  '(>  dtxlermisly  treated  in  the; 
.ni.lr  imentatlon  that  t’ley  f.'tll  per- 
i'.  o place  ;n  the  general  scheme, 
ii-mge  work,  Intriguliu.  ai  / very| 
1 on  and  calling  cawililanUy  for  t he 
. Hurrenrler  of  tbi  hearer  to 

■b»  moirtls  of  ihe  ^■omI>o“er.  it  will 


have  to  ^ performed  often  before  it  I 
clarifies  its  singular  visions  to  the 
general  concert  goer.  Whether  in  the  , 
end  it  will  be  accorded  a position  j 
among  the  permanent  things  of  mu-  | 
slcal  art  is  a matter  which  need  not  j 
bo  discussed  and  which  is  luckily  of  i 


no  immediate  importance.  Xo  one 
called  upon  to  proclaim  that  a work  j 
is  immortal.  Posterity  will  attend  to. 
that  business.  : 

Meanwhile  it  can  'oe  asserted  that  , 
Stravinsky  has  given  us  something 
tremendously  interesting  for  tlie  time 
being  and  that  Mr.  Damrosch  deserves 
commendation  for  letting  us  hear  it. 
Furthermore  the  orchestra  performed 
the  work  superbly,  both  in  its  ex- 
traordinary tutu  and  in  its  numerous 
difficult  and  mercilessly  exposed  solo 
parts.  The  audience  listened  very  at- 
tentively to  these  new  fashioned  night- 
ingales and  applauded  respectfully. 

GAUTHIER  INDUXGES  IN  JAZZ. 

Vovelty  In  Program  of  Her  Song; 

Recllnl.  , 

American  jazz  invaded  another  musi- 
cal realm  last  evening  when  it  appeared 
on  the  pi’Ogram  of  Mine.  Eva  Gauthier  s 
song  recital  of  ancient  and  modern 
music  at  Aeolian  Hall.  The,  program 
included  six  divisions  of  songs,  early 
Italian  and  English  airs,  modern  Ger- 
man and  Hungarian  songs,  typical  ex- 
amples of  American  jazz.  "Lied  der 
Waldtaube"  from  Schonberg’s  "Gurre- 
lieder,”  and  British  and  French  ballads. 

This  mu.sical  survey,  especially  in  the 
modern  field,  was  undoubtedly  an  in- 
teresting one.  Songs  by  Bela  Bartols. 

Paul  Hindermuth  and  Milhand  attracted 
much  notice.  Mme.  Gauthier's  range  of 
voice  and  clarity  of  enunciation  enabled 
her  to  do  much  with  her  program. 

Her  Interpretation  of  jazz,  commenc- 
ing with  Berlin’s  "Alexander’s  Ragtime 
Band,"  was  certainly  effective,  and  in 
the  future  something  w'ill  have  to  be 
done  to  alleviate  the  effect  of  this 
rhythm  on  a sensitive  audience. 

The  singer’s  voice  was  not  remarkable 
for  purity  of  tone  or  finish  and  at  no 
time  did  she  reveal  any  great  depths  of 
expression.  The  flcxililllty  of  her  voice, 
however,  and  a novel  program  attract'd 
a large  audience.  Max  Jaffa,  at  the 
pjlano,  deserves  a word  of  praise,  a.s  does  | 
George  Gershwin  for  his  part  in  the  jazt  ! 
compositions.  [ 

New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

r,y  11.  r.  t'OiA.BS. 

The  Symphony  Society  of  Xew  York 
began  its  Winter  activiUe.s  at  Carnegie 
Hall  with  a program  of  orchestral  music 
under  Walter  Damro.sch's  direction 
which  contained  no  echoes  of  anything 
which  the  other  orchestras  have  given 
during  the  past  month.  The  fact  should 
b'  recorded,  since  the  tendency  of  syrn- 
plionic  program  niaker.i  to  run  in 
I grooves  has  been  remarked.  A wmrk 
I new  to  Xew  York,  StravinsKy  s sym- 
phonic poem,  ''l-e  Chant  du  Rossignol, 
formed  the  centrepiece  with  Cdsar 
Franck's  syniphony  before  il.  two  num- 
bers from  Faurfe's  music  to  “Pelldas  ct  i 
Mclisande”  and  Libertins's  ■’Finlaii- 
dia’’  after  it. 

Stravinsky's  "Song  of  the  Xightin- 
tale"  has  gone  through  various  modifi- 
cations since  the  opera,  dramatizing 
Hans  Andersen’s  fairy  talc  of  the  Chi- 
nese Emperor  who  preferred  a mechani- 
cal toy  to  the  real  nightingale  and  lived 
to  repent  his  error,  was  given  about  ten 
years  ago  in  Paris  and  London.  Hans 
Andersen  was  not  afraid  of  a moral  to 
his  tale  and  originally  Stravinsky  env 
phasized  the  moral  by  writing  an  ex- 
quisitely simple  little  scene  at  the  out- 
set in  wlilch  a servant  girl  takes  the 
Mandarins  to  the  lake's  edge  by  >"00": 
lleht  to  hear  the  nightingale  s son^,.  ii 
was  ttie  girl  who  loved  the  bird  s song 
and  the  Mandarins  who  insisted  on  Us 
coming  to  court  to  the  dismay  of  the 
servant  girl.  All  the  chatter  and  fuss 
of  court  life  with  its  salaams  obeis- 
ances. Its  boating  of  gong.s  and 
of  bells,  its  gorgeous  dresses  and  elabo- 
rate ceremonies  were  pictured  in  the 
Bceno  In  which  Uie  Japanese  ambassa- 
floi^  brought  the  mechanical  toyjvh  ch 
Bfiiicaked  and  flapped  its  wni^gs  and  v as 
giaciou.sly  ac<;epted  by  H'O  L>"Peror  for 
reasons  of  high  politics.  In  the 
of  it  all  tlie  real  bird 
only  the  ser.vant  girl  noticed  ita  dc 

"^'rhe  moral  may  be  applied  to  the  oom- 
poser's  process  of  development  in  th  s 
work.  'The  scene  by  the  lakeside  appar- 
ently was  not  sufficiently  In 
manner  to  be  Preserved.  It  has  gone 
and  the  servant  girl  with  it.  and  what 
the  symphonic  poem  Is  »'alnly  conc.^ed 
the  __artincla,  court  Pfo  which 


returns  'biT3^  slii'gs  “anil-s  bedside.  But 
this  motive  has  become  a secondary 
matter.  Surely  the  composer’s  "devel- 
opment’’ ha.s  been  away  from  the  night- 
ingale's song  and  toward  the  artificial 
attractions  of  the  Emperor’s  court.  He 
I ■R'iH  not  admit  romance,  his  music,  we 
have  been  told,  is  not  to  be  played 
"w'ith  expression”;  the  notes  are 
enough.  In  one  sense  they  certainly 
are ; there  are  enough  of  them,  a collec- 
tion of  bizarre  rhythms  and  sharp- 
edged  dissonances.  By  the  way  Wal- 
ler Damrosch  refused  to  take  the  com- 
poser literally.  In  his  carefully  pre- 
pared performance  he  seemed  deter- 
mined to  prove  that  a lot  of  it  does 
sound  quite  nice,  in  fact  is  almost  nor- 
mal music.  One  wondered  how  far 
Sti'avinsky  would  have  approved  his  ex 
ercise  of  discretion. 

Xo  one  can  question  tlie  brilliance  of 
tlie  work  or  the  fact  that  Stravinsky  is 
pre-eminent  among  the  "moderns”  in 
his  power  to  produce  really  new  sounds 
out  of  all  his  agglomeration  of  techrii-  i 
cal  devices.  One  never  gets  with  him  | 
that  feeling,  which  so  many  of  his  con-  ; 
temporaries  leave,  that  after  all  is  said 
and  done  the  essence  of  the  music  is 
much  like  what  has  been  heard  before, 
luoreover  there  is  nothing  extravagant 
in  the  orchestration.  The  newness  iS' 
produced  from  just  the  ordinary  instru- 
ments of  the  orchestra,  plus  a piano. 
And  there  is  heautj'  sometimes,  but  thej 
(luestion  is,  how  much  is  the  real  bird 
and  how  much  the  mechanical  toy.  The 
latter  seems  to  predominate. 

In  this  performance  Stravinsky  had  a 
certain  advantage  in  following  Franck's 
I Symphony,  although  that  symphony 
f holds  its  place  in  the  affections,  of 
[ everyone  by  its  transparent  sincerity. 
It  has,  however,  the  structural  defect  o1 
bring  a patchwor'K  of  short  melodies  al 
i cut  in  lengths  of  two  bars  or  multiplei 
of  two  bars.  Excellent  though  the  play 
I Ing  was  (the  tone  and  balance  of  thi 
i ■wind  instruments  were  exceptional^ 
fine),  the  performance  rather  empha. 
sized  this  defect  by  its  want  of  a mor« 
elastic  tempo.  Stravinsky's  rh^Thms  in 
odd  and  arresting  shapes  were  even 
wi  Icome  after  Franck’s  uniform  ones, 
though  had  the  order  been  reversed  we 
might  have  been  doubly  thankful  to  get 
■back  to  Franck's  Idealism  after  Stra- 
- insky’s  realism.  Mr.  Damrosch,  how- 
ever, chose  to  smooth  away  all  ruffledi 
feelings  with  FaurS's  Innocuous  airs' 
and  graces.  The  audience  showed  no 
sign,  however,  that  their  feelings  had 
been  ruffled.  Franck.  Stravinsky  and 
Faurd  were  all  received  with  the  same  ■ 
decorous  applause. 


By  Deems  Taylor 


(Reprut 


It  yesterday  s 


lafe 


TVltli  IS  vnf5  v-v/v.iw  --  - 

Ihc  music  piclurea  as  only  Stravinskj 
. o.ild  picture  It  In  strange  sound.  B >« 
true  lliat  we  get  something  of  the  leai 
bird's  song  in  the  "nrlously  wrought 
erabe.squcs,  beautifully  played  hi  the 
prln.  lpal  flautist  in  this  I'orif''''’'*''";  - 
Wo  .Homothlng  too  of  reality  the 

music  belonging  to  the  lust  secue,  where 
.1..  Emperor  left  alone  to  die  Is  con- 
Pired  hack  to  life  by  the  real  bird  who 


mm 

eatHpns.) 

EVA  GAUTIER. 

Eva  Gautier’s  annual  New  Y'ork  re- 
cital has  one  aspect  in  common  with 
the  Oratorio  Society’s  annual  per- 
formance of  "The  Messiah,”  in  that 
leach  attracts  a number  of  people  who 
lare  not  ordinarily  to  be  seen  in  the; 
concert  halls.  The  similarity  ends 
■ there,  and  rather  abruptly,  for  It  is 
hard  to  think  of  a “Messiah”  aiidi- 
,eiice  getting  much  nourishment  out  of 
,thc  fare  that  Mi.ss  Gautier  provided 
last  night  in  Aeolian  Hall. 

Xot  that  it  was  not  variegated 
cnougli  to  suit  almost  any  one.  Miss 
Gautier’s  musical  intelligence  and 
protean  skill  In  Interpretation  arc 
only  equaled  by  the  extraordinary 
catholicity  of  her  taste,  and  a typical 
Gautier  program  is  something  to  wait 
for,  and,  having  'heard,  to  recall. 

Last  night’s  was  as  interesting  a 
collection  as  even  she  has  ever  offered. 
She  began  Innocently  enough  with  five 
ancient  airs — a romanza  by  Vincenzo 
Bellini,  an  arlette  by  Penicchini,  I-hir- 
cell’s  “When  I Have  Often  Heard,” 
and  his  "Hark,  Hark,  the  Echoing 
Air”  from  “The  Fairy  Queen,"  and  a 
cradle  song  aranged  from  a string 
piece  by  William  Byrd;  all  delectable 
to  bear,  and  familiar  io  style  if  not  in 
detail. 

Tlin  trouble  began  in  ber  second 
group,  which  comprised  two  of  Bela 
Bartok’s  transcriptions  of  Hungarian 
folksongs  and  twm  songs  by  Paul 
Hindemith,  tlie  young  German  whose 
fc'ti'ing  quartet  Yvas  the  hit  of  the 
recent  Berkshire  Festival.  One’s 
personal  reactions  are  not  necessarily 
good  criticism,  but  our  personal  reac- 
tion was  to  find  tlie  Bartok  pieces  an 
attempt  to  establish  a simple  mood 
through  elaborate  and  .somewhat  per- 
versely dissonant  means. 

The  Hindemith  song.s  did  not  .■^eem 
very  Important.  Tlie  first,  concerning 
some  or)e  who  was  waiting  for  a let- 
ter, had  considerable  charm — although 
It  came  perilously  near  to  cutcne.ss — 
and  tlie  while  the  second,  all  aViout 
walldng  through  the  evening  gardens 
wit'll  one’s  soul  tos.sin.g  in  tlie  light  of 
the  lamp-posts  (we  pai  aplirase  some- 
what freely),  wa.s  apparently  written 
during  the  Spiu'taclde  riots  of  1919. 


The  third  group,  to  be  vulgar  abour 
it,  stopped  the  show.  This  con.sielcd 
of  five  American  jazz  songs  ("Alex- 
ander’s Ragtime  Band,”  “The  Siren’s 
S'ong,”  ‘fCarolina  in  the  Morning,” 
“I’ll  Build  a Stairway  to  Paradise,” 
“Innocent  Ingenue  Baby”  and 
.■iwanee”),  with  dazzling  accom- 
paniments by  George  Gershwin,  the 
composer  of  “Swanee.”  The  audience 
was  as  much  fun  to  watch  as  the  songe. 
were  to  hear,  for  it  began  by  being 
just  a trifle  patronizing  and  ended  by 
surrendering  completely  to  the  allur- 
ing rhytlmis  of  our  own  folk  mu.s'c. 

It  behaved  exactly  like  any  audi- 
ence at  any  musical  show — which  is 
to  say  that  it  made  so  much  noise  ^ 
after  the  group  was  over  that  Miss  | 
Gautier  had  to  come  back  and  sing  | 
Mr.  Gershwin’.s  incomparable  “Do  11  j 
Again.’’  Even  then  her  hearers  Trei'i  ' 
not  satisfied,  and  she  had  to  do  it  . 
ag'ain. 

The  other  important  musical  con- 
tribution was  the  Wood  Dove’s  song 
from  Schoenberg’s  famous  “Gurre- 
lieder,”  -a  long,  dramatic  aria  that 
carried  scant  warning  of  the  com- 
poser of  the  “Five  Orchestral  Pieces.” 
Much  of  it  actually  sounded  a bit  old 
fashioned — ^something  between  Vlahler 
and  Josef  Marx,  with  a hint  of  Briieh. 

The  Britisii  contribution  to  the  i'lo- ' 
gram  was  an  atti-active  cycle  of  four) 
“Ballads  of  the  Season.s,”  by  Arthur  j 
Bliss,  set  to  lyrics  trausialed  from  Ihei 
Chinese  of  Li-f’o.  Last  of  ad,  thej 
French  moderns.  represented  by 
Darius  Milhaud’s  “Cliant  de  la  Nour- j 
rice”  (from  “Poemes  Juifs”),  a new 
song  by  Maurice  Delage,  “L’Alou-. 
ette,”  and  two  Spani.sli  lyrics  by  Swan- 
Hen'nessy,  who,  as  might  be  suspect- 
ed, is  Irish,  but  Parisian  by  residence. 

Incidentally,  Miss  Gautier  sang  ber 
jazz  numbers  with  a hitherto  unsus- 
pected unction  and  histrionic  skill 
that  must  have  horrified  her  more 
orthodox  hearers.  Max  Jaffe,  who 
played  the  accompaniments  for  all 
but"  the  American  group,  performed 
admirably,  surmounting  occasional 
appalling  difficulties  with  unflagging 
ease  and  vigor.  Of  Mr.  Gershwin’s 
work  we  have  already  spoken. 

He  expounded  the  rhythmic  subtle- 
tie.s  of  the  jazz  numbers  brilliantly 
and  with  exactly  the  proper  atmos- 
phere of  impromptu  that  makes  good 
jazz  playing  so  fascinating.  His  in- 
sertion of  a shameless  quotation  from 
"Schelierezade”  in  the  middle  of  “Do 
It  Again”  quite  ruined  the  decorum 
of  his  audience. 


■I  E'i 


In  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  after-- 
noon  the  Xew  York  Symphony  Or- 
, chestra,  under  Walter  Damrosch. 
i opened  its  .season,  playing  a program 
that  Included  Franck’s  D minor 

symphony,  two  excerpts  from  Faures 

“Pelleas,”  Sibelius’s  “Finlaulia,  and 
i the  first  performance  in  New  York  of 
the  music  from  Stravinsky’s  opera- 
ballet,  “Le  Chant  du  Rossignol.  Tlu 
program  will  be  reported  to-nigbt  and 
will  be  reviewed  in  to-morrow  s Wor  . 

OTHER  MUSIC. 

Willi  Toscha  Seidel’s  announced 
violin  appearance  postponed,  due  to 
illness,  there  remained  yesterday  eve- 
ning only  Hobson’s  choice  of  going  to 
hear  Clara  Clemens  in  song  recimi 
I at  the  Town  Hail,  or  taking  in  the 
movies.  The  reviewer  chose  Mme. 
Clemens:  the  movies  miglit  have,  been 

happier.  . 

It  is  said  that  Mme.  Clemens,  -who, 
by  the  way,  had  an  excellent  pro- 
gram, sang  most  of  her  songs  In  Eng- 
lish. It  was  a strange  series  of 
.sounds  which  Issued  from  the  throat 
o(  this  American  singer.  Such  words 
as  ves-sull,  fierzh  (fierce),  wult-ing 
(melting)  and  wee  (Queen)  were 
some  of  the  gems  of  vernacular  which 
occurred  in  the  'oallad  from  Hog- 
iinda"  and  Gretchaninov's  "Steppe.” 
Tlie  management  had  the  toresight  to 
supply  v’ord-books  with  the  various 
texts,  however,  so  one  knew  which 
lyric  was  -which.  A.  C. 

1 Miss  Eva  Gauthier. 

By  H.  C.  COT-t-l.’S. 

Eclecticism  in  the  making  of  a pi->*. 
gram  is  an  excellent  thin  .,  and  Mi.'-s  | 
Eva  Gauthier  wa.s  evidently  de  ermtned  , 
,o  exploit  Its  excellence  to  E.e  full  in. 
the  song  recital  which  slie  g ''*;  lei", 
night  at  Aeolian  Hall.  Fr  nn  a fh.ri. 
group,  which  began  with  Bellini  ati/’S 
.landwiched  in  'U'illlaii'.  Byrds  recently 
Uncovered  “Cradle  yonr,"  'Y'-'®"..  ' 
aigs  of  Henry  Purecli,  i=i'.c  passco. 
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Gauthier.  But  they  — 


1 ^ _ 1 n.a  sl  i' I’ftiiCii  jurct-t©  DUt.Tl6Wiy 

...ace  the  various  questions  she  f®'"®  J a,-,jved  on  these  shores  and,  with  a; 
i.  or  example,  what  she  means^  inininuim  of  English  and  a maximum  of  . 

■ American”  what  she  means  by  repj  enthu.siasni.  resolved  to  sing  the  ens- 
I .rntatfve ’■  vhat  she  means  by  "jazz.’l  time  songs  of  the  natives,  both  In  thdr  . 
I “-sentative  ^,„p^,sglble  American  and  m h®r  ' 

, But  unfortunateij  ineio  Krench  Thus,  among  other  things,  the 

'ment  neither  time  nor  space  for  that.j  h rencm^  was  treated  to  "Mol.  J'al  un 
and  we  must  hurry  on.  «•  ,,»i  beguln  pour  ’Arry.  et  ’Arpi  a un  beguin 

Mme.  Gauthier’s  so-called  jazz  ,,  ,[,e  Gallic  swaying  of 

numbers  are  difficult  to  view  as  dyed-  ,\,„enoa’i  sh  c.ildors  and  the  Jolso" 
i»77  when  divorced  from  .-nauplng  of  Jlontn  artre  fingers.  She 
rtrehestral  dress  and  transferred  wa. s' Irene  Bordoni  and  Elsie  Janls,  Elsie 
their  orchestral  aress  unu  ^ . i.Tni.,  and  Mi.stlneuet— and  yet  only  ten 

to  the  black  and  mlnlites  before  sh.;  had  sung  “Nothin’s 

niano  keyboard;  but  evidently  mme.  You"  in  a manner  that 

Gauthier  considers  that  their  standing  gg,.t  wllliams'.s  dreams  of  Im- 

ss  "representative  American  music  mortality  more  completely  than  he 
enrvives  even  that  nullifying  trans-  could  ever  have  dared  to  hope. 

. ,n  we  can  only  take  her  Lest  there  ho  any  ml.'imderstanding. 
plantation,  so  ,?  dnzon  then  let  a clear  statement  of  tact  be 

word  for  it  and  view  the  half  hoz  , , ' , foregoing  delicate  Innu- 

American  songs  that  she  sang  as  s"™®' Junis  provided  a deliriously 
thing  to  be  assessed  alongside  ot  an  afternoon.  She  was  assisted,  in- 

• jfVi  fr>r  <»xaniT)let  Ar-  conspicuou^l^ , by  Rudolph  Kochco,  al- 

by  comparison  with,  „ tor  Vorn^  baritone,  and  Luster  Hodges, 

thur  Bliss’s  "Ballads  “ft’ie  Four  Sea  tc" 
sons”  (announced  on  the  program  as 
, “new”).  * . , I 


Viewed  in  this  light— simply  as 
music  for  voice  and  piano— it  seemed 
to  us  that  they  came  off  rather  badly.  ~ 
We  knov/  of  only  one  way  of  forming  , 
an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
music,  and  that  is  by  a consideration 
of  the  distinction,  force,  and  onginal- 
itv  of  its  melodic,  harmonic  and 
rhythmic  elements.  Viewed  in  this 
Gajthier’s  American  ex- 
o oingularly  unkindled.  'The 

and"ln“the  aPhVopriah^  "‘''For"th-i  ‘ mus^c^is  Us“olmouriy  mstinguishing 

^ S*  thyr  al^neTtcT^lXX 

hi"r^“Von.s'ln  bow  h P-  '"®  ' hLScall^hese  songs  are  appallingly 

^!',..5"to’  tr  audience,  TO  and  feeble-a  rnere  nn 

,;,ro  arc  the  word3--h.-lf  of  3,,^  unimaginative  tehan- 

‘ ?olng-on-forever  f'  .el-^dling  of  stale  formulas  and  outworn 
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’^"conten^  w' c 

Mti,'rlnK  amusement,  .'-o  LK  tn  tb,<'  , 

■ ''■;’"7mood°?n  thrsubdued  light  .an.i  ^ rhythmic  clemei 


of^  an"^  U • m^nl^^nd  -spiiech.  whicn  wo.,d 

!he  wot'h  ,3  ii„„o.,=  sible 

u-  ^ay'wb'y.  ^ut  Its  liomc  i.s  not  the 
''r,nf,-rt  roorti. 


icncuuirttjc  ^ C9 

l.ito  . -representatively  American  even  more 
' exultantly  than  Mme.  Gauthier  did. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  two  English- 
men won  the  honors  of  the  evening, 
i so  far  as  musical  inventiveness  and 
'musical  distinction  were  concerned. 
Their  names  were  Henry  Purcell  and 
William  Byrd,  and  they  died  long  before 
the  American  nation  became  an  inno- 
cent ingenue  baby.  


Harold  Baner’o  Recital. 

Plarold  Bauer’s  recital  at  Aeolian 
Hall  yesterday  contained  Each,  Beetho- 
ven and  Brahms.  Hta  own  transcrip- 
tion from  the  harpsichord  score  of  the 
Toreata  in  D major  and  the  Bona.ta 
Pathdtique  represented  the  first  two 
the  variations  on  a theme  by  Handej 
and  the  Intermezzo  in  C major  (given 
as  an  encore)  were  the  Brahms  works. 
These  latter  are  the  very  best  ol 
Brahms’s  piano  music  and  when  Mr 
Bauer  plays  tliem  one  Is  ready  to  sweai 
that  they  are  the  very  best  of  all  music. 

Both  the  long  series  of  variations  end- 
l ing  with  the  tremendous  fugue  and  the^ 

1 tiny  Intermezzo  have  this  In  common, 
that  each  works  out  a rhythmic  Idea  to 
li  its  ultimate  conclusion.  Handel 
produced  from  Brahms  a set  or  ox 
quislte  miniature  pieces ; «^®'}  * gne" 

by  itself  Is  flawless.  H®3.rd  In  sequence 
they  make  together  a mach  larger] 


onrr-rt  skill  ard  ver?at!lhy 

i:.  ivITnr.%a 

• f,---tlve  of  her  song.s.  The  huh  < 

"Ballads  of  ‘ has’  Aiosen 

Arthur  Bliss  Is  R?,  ’ gg  of  I.l  L’o.  and 
i.,,ls  from  the  cmnese  01  words, 

In.stead  of  only  eaten  s 
-hem  at^abmh^th^e^  Gih-d  po,g,hie 

to  Judge  th®lr  him  to  bo  her  fir.st  song  recital  of  the  season  last 

any  rate  the  "2”®  ® „on,g  of  -he  irflu-  evening  at  Town  Hall.  As  usual,  she  had 

turn. ng  away  — w»j.ed  hi-s  o.-irlior  work  attractive  program.  It  opened  with 
,re  dire,  t style  in  ;^f,,grican  songs  by  Burleigh,  Carpenter, 

which  T clear  and  even  diatonic  outline  -Rnmer  and  Rummel.  Among 


CLARA  CLEMEXS’S  RKCT’r.AL. 

jur  ai  Mine.  Clara  Clemens,  contralto,  gave 
lilm  to  bo  her  fir.st  song  recital  of  the  season  last 
, o«.  nv  from  -,011, e --  -he  irflu-  evening  at  Town  Hall.  As  usual,  she  had 

‘'*'’^=°wht^  en<  umbered  his  e.-irlior  work  attractive  program.  It  opened  with 

; more  dire,  t style,.  In  Py 

Ma.son,  Homer  and  Rummel.  Among 
several  Gennan  lieder  w'cre  Mahlere’s  _ 
"Vale  of  Sorrow'’’  and  "Ijegend  of  the 
Rhine.”  Two  .songs  by  the  singer’s  hus- 
haiitl.  Ossip  Gabrllowltsoli.  his  "Fare- 
well” and  "Near  to  Thee,"  were  followed 
by  songs  by  other  Russian  composers 
and  a "ballad”  from  Serov’s  opera  "Rog- 
neda.” A varied  group  of  folksongs 
closed  the  list. 

Mme.  Clemens  was  hardly  at  her  best. 
Her  rlcli  voice  was  often  forced,  and 
so  lost  the  pitch,  and  she  did  not  sing 
with  a smooth  and  fluent  legato.  Her 
naturally  fine  feeling  for  dramatic  ex- 
pression was.  how-ever.  evident,  and  like- 
wise her  taste  in  treating  of  gentle  and 
tender  sentiment.  Her  English  diction 
was  not  very  clear. 

Walter  Guide  played  her  accompani- 
ments with  rare  skill. 


jVrJ  3 ZJ, 

Victor  Maurel,  75, 
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GENTEEL  JAZZ 

That  f.niinine  Columbus  of  innsical 
modernism,  Eva  Gauthier,  who  is  ever 
seeking  new  worlds  of  tone,  set  sail 
not  long  .ago  for  lyric  parts  unknown, 
and  discovered  -Jazz;  whereupon  she 
con.'’luded  that  she  had  found  the  au- 
thentic type  of  ’’American  music,’’  and 
detamiincd  to  give  it  a hearing  within 
the  hitherto  inviolably  genteel  walls  of 
Aeolian  Hall.  So  there  they  were  last 
night  on  the  program  of  her  "Recital 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  Music  fod 
Voice” — the  high  gods  of  musical 
Broadway:  Irving  Berlin,  Jerome! 

Kern.  George  Gershwin  and  Walter 
Donaldson;  along  with  such  high- 
brows as  Arnold  Schonberg,  of  .Aus- 
tria; Bela  Bartok,  of  Hungarj-;  Paul 
Uindemlth,  of  Germany;  Darius  Mil- 
haud and  Maurice  Delagc,  of  France; 

Henry  Purcell.  William  Byrd  and  Ar- 
*hur  Bliss,  of  England,  and  a couple  of 
wholly  respectable  old  Italians  to  add 
-till  another  ingredient  to  the  lyric 

bouillabaisse.  , ' - , 

Mme.  Gauthier  had  previously  con-  jiaurel.  distinguished  operatic. 

Jrc"sl^^LirB“ar\"ok‘'and™P^^^^^^^  Hindi- 1 barytone,  who  was  one  of 
mith,  she  was  reported  as  declaring, I artists  of  the  period  from  IS.O  to  isw, 
“can  be  considered  representative  Hun-!j,jp^  t^he  age  of  73  yesterday  in  his 
gariaii  and  German  composers;  j ppmp  340  West  Seventy-first  street.  He 

b.»  in  n...-  n..l.h  ion 

^he  latest  style  in  French  music.”  For  j years. 

American  music  of  an  equally  repre- 
-pntative  nature,  Mme.  Gauthier  de- 
cid.a  that  the  songs  of  Broadv/ay, 
rather  than  those  of  the  concert-halls, 
came  nearer  to  playing  the  part. 

".  . . Jazz  rhythms  represent  Amer- 

ica, always  on  the  go.” 

So  Mine.  Gauthier  sandwiched  in  be- 
tween Hindemith’s  "Durch  die  Abend- 
lichen  Garten”  and  the  “Lied  der  Wald- 
taube”  from  Schonberg’s  “Gurrelieder” 
these  not  unknown  classics  of  Times 
Square  and  points  east,  west,  north 
and  south;  Berlin’s  "Alexander’s  Rag- 
. time  Band,’*.  Kern’s  “Siren’s  Song," 

Donaldson’s  ‘^Carolina  in  the  Morning,” 

Gershwin’s  “S  vanee”  and  “I’ll  Build  a 
Stairway  to  Paradise,”  and  Gershwin 
and  Daly’s  "Innocent  Ingenue  Baby.” 

«,  • * 

: Mme.  Gauthier’s  contention  and  hei 

choice  of  what  she  considers  "repre- 
sentative American  music”  invite  Ic 
controversy,  as  no  doubt  she  fearci. 
j would  be  the  case.  It  would  be  de- 
I liglitful  to  (!  H.ss  with  her  in  ♦bi< 


they  maae  loseciici  a. 
decorative  scheme  till  they  l_ 

the  flnoi  exuberant  variation  which  pre 
«des  the  fugue.  Mr.  Bauer  seenaed  to 
have  realized  the  °elv 

\-iewing  his  Perform®"®® 
pianlstlc  point  of  view,  P‘®®f 

of  great  craftsmanship.  ®, 

sustained  musical  int®';Pretatlon  it  was 
so  exciting  that  the  audience  might  well 
be  forgiven  for  bursting 
plause  before  the  fague.  Still  audi 
encea  ought  not  to 
After  the  Brahms  Mr.  Bauer 
his  own  set  of  ”riines  frbmjh® 
eenth  Century.”  beg  nning  with  Bar 
berini’s  Minuet.  ’ All 

and  all  manage  to  preserve  <h®  J'^^kina 
eighteenth  century  music  while 

occa.sional  little  .'"‘"'pherl 

centuries  both  before  and  since.  There 
Is  a use  of  the  flattened  seventh  in  the 
irio  of  the  minuet  which  ’'®J'® 

survived  from  the  days  of  modal  mu-i^ 
and  the  final  "Flourish’’  has  more  than 
a touch  of  tb.e  twentieth  century  in  Its 

harmony.  Alter  them  Alkan  s Kt^de 
in  Perpetual  Motion”  seemed  a little 
jejune  and  flat,  but  it  Is  easier  to 
Hvmpathize  with  the  fasluons  of  any 
day  but  yesterday. 


ELSIE  JANIS  DELIGHTS. 

Her  French  Dlvei'tissement  the  Best , 
of  a Happy  Recital.  j 

Elsie  Janls  ye.slerday  afternoon  drew  , 
a large  number  of  well-wishers  to  ] 
Aeolian  Hall  on  the  occasion  of  her 
New  York  dtibut  in  the  field  of  concert 
recital.  It  was.  of  course.  In  no  way 
a concert  recital  thui  she  offered,  a 
fact  evident  to  all  who  witnessed  the 
relish  with  which  "ne  audience  really 
; "emed  to  be  taijo'  ing  itself.  The  pro- 
gram. too,  was  most  cailiollc  and  ranged 
from  a baritone  < ”liivictu.s")  to  imita- 
tioii.s  bv  Mi.ss  .Tan!'  of  the  manner  in 
■ ■ of  our  .stage  s-ars 


Punch  refers  to  a-s 


which  a half 
would  sing  w)i 

• •C*  *•  «•  14*  I!**"  -' 

Miss  Janls  was  at  hei  be.sl  throughout 
very  moment  of  her  contributions  to 
‘.’.le  aflernoon'.s  entertainment,  but  she 
va8  probablv  at  her  best  of  tViat  in  her 
I'rench  divert' ssement.  Here  she  ap- 


CeoUla  Hansen  Vlays. 

\uiss  Cecilia  Hansen’s  second  program 
at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
gave  the  welcome  opportunity  of  hear-  i 
ing  her  in  a sonata  of  Handel  fE  major)  ;1 
and  the  concerto  In  C minor  of  Mai'  i 
Bruch.  It  is  small  wonder  that  she  cap- 
tivated her  audience  at  her  fir.st  concert 
given  lately,  for  her  playing  accord.s 
with  the  impression  which  she  give.s  of 
freshness  and  youth  and  an  unspoiled 
personality. 

T.'ie  first  slow  movement  of  Handel  s 
sonata  .showed  the  quiet  beauty  of  her 
violin  tone,  and  from  it  she  passed  to  a j 
greater  range  In  the  second  slow  move-  , 
merit  (I.argo).  Neither  of  the 
moverpents  was  quite  .so  spontaneou-. 
One  could  imagine  in  the  first  e.spe- 
• ially.  played  almost  entirely  with  the 
point  and  upper  half  of  the  hoW',  that 
she  was  playing  as  she  had  been  taught 
witli  l arefully  planned  contrasts  of 
and  well  differentiated  phrasing.  R is 
the  privilege  of  youth  to  take  risks  and 
Us  penalty  to  be  made  to  take  care. 

With  a little  more  experience  M'ss 
ilan.sen  will  no  doubt  grow  out  of  the  , 
ciirtful  stage  and  rely  more  completely] 
on  her  own  sen.^e  of  musical  values.  It 
seems  paradoxical  to  .suggest  In  the 
•ame  breath  that  she  should  be  carelul 
of  something,  but  tliere  were  one  or  two 
passages  in  the  Bruch  concerto  when  her 
use  of  vibrato  on  high  notes  made  the 
intonation  momentarily  false  and  that 
Is  a matter  about  w'hlch  no  one  can  ar- 
lori'i  to  be  careless.  It  was  the  more 
i otlceable  because  elsewhere  It  was  her 
purity  ot  tone  and  style  and  the  feeling 
that  her  playing  Is  founded  on  a true 
musical  Instinct,  which  made  her  per- 
formance delightful  to  hear. 

/wy  f ‘ ^ 

Oamrosch  dhes  Pierne  Ballet 
Suit  First  Performance  Here; 
W errenrnth  Pleasing  Soloist 

(Kevr*nt»d~JjMi>t-vesterdav'a  late  editions) 

Walter  Damrosch,  the  Now  Yf^k 
: Rj-mphony  Orchestra  and  Re.inald  Wer- 
renrath  launched  '.he  .'Symphony  bo- 
' ciety’s  Aeolian  Hall  scries^ 


afternoon,  v'ith  the  usual  large  auui- 
ence  to  express  warm  approval  of  their 
efforts,  especially  when  Mr.  Werrenrath 
sang  two  of  Mr.  Damrosch’s  Kipling 
settings,  “The  Looking  Glass”  and 
“Danny  Deever.” 

Mr.  Damrosch  opened  with  an  old, 
well-tried  friend,  Dvorak’s  “New  World” 
Symphony,  followed  by  Mr.  Werren- 
rath’s  first  number,  George  Chadwick’s 
setting  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “Young 
Lochinvar.”  After  Liszt’s  “Tasso”  Mr. 
Werrenrath  appeared  for  the  Damrosch 
songs,  and  sang  these  remarkably  well. 

In  “Danny  Deever,”  especially,  with 
its  effective  tread,  as  of  a funeral 
march,  in  the  first  three  verses,  and 
the  quickstep  of  the  last,  Mr.  Werren- 
’ rath  sang  dramatically,  but  without 
I any  effect  of  strain,  and  the  dramatic  1 
element  ’v.’as  not  achieved  at  the  ex- j; 
pense  of  his  diction.  Mr.  -Werrenrath  ' 
is  on  excellent  terms  with  the  English 

language.  . , , „r.u  * I 

Having  served  Stravinsky  s Chant 
du  Rossignol”  to  his  Carnegie  Hall 
subscribers,  Mr.  Damrosch  provided  , 
another  novelty  for  those  of  Aeolian,  j 
part  of  Gabriel  Pierne's  first  suite  | 

, from  his  ballet,  “Cydalise.”  Written  ' 
‘shortly  before  the  war,  which  post- ; 

' poned  its  premiere  at  the  Pans  Opera,  I 
i M.  Pierne’s  ballet  finally  appeared 
I there  last  January,  while  the  first  of 
the  two  suites  arranged  by  the  com- 
I poser  saw  the  light  three  months  later. 

1 The  ballet  has  a fanciful  tale,  how  a 
' young  satyr,  banished  from  his  com- 
I rades,  owing  to  insubordinate  habits, 

! falls  in  love  with  Cydalise,  a courl 
i belle,  reaches  the  Grand  Monarqu'/s 
' court  and  tries  to  win  her  hand,  of.ly 
to  renounce  the  quest  on  the  eve  of 
victory  when  called  back  to  the  forest 
by  his  comrades. 

There  are  some  ingenious  and  amus- 
ing passages  in  the  part  of  the  suite 
heard  yesterday,  which  tells  of  the  in- 
struction of  the  young  satyrs  and 
nymphs  in  the  art  of  song,  and  its  in- 
terruption by  the  antics  of  Syrax,  the 
hero  of  the  tale;  the  patter  of  the 
entering  fauns,  the  embryo  pipers,  rep- 
resented on  the  piccolo;  but  the  in- 
terest hardly  is  sustained;  the  dance 
theme  which  follows  is  varied  to  un- 
due length,  without  its  accompanying 
action,  and  weajrs  thin.  While  unmis- 
takably Gallic,  it  dares  less  than  the 
Stravinsky  of  “Le  Chant  du  Rossig- 
nol,” and  achieves  much  less. 

And  now  comes  the  Beethoven  cycle. 

Pierne’s  suite  from  a ballet  "Cyda- 
llse,’’  plaj'ed  here  for  the  first  time, 
provided  a bright  ending  for  the  after- 
noon. The  work  proved  to  be  of  a 
highly  imaginative  order,  with  much 
playful  banter  and  tossing  about  of 
phrases  from  one  Instrument  to  an- 
other. Arrangements  for  concert  pur- 
poses were  made  by  the  composer  from 
the  musical  episodes  of  the  ballet,  which 
collectively  tell  of  tlie  antics  of  Styrax, 
a young  satyr,  who  attends  "classes  in 
dancing,”  and  of  the  playing  of  Pan 
dean  pipes  conducted  by  an  old  faun. 

The  story,  in  the  form  given  yester . 
lay,  was  told  with  ingenious  bits  for 
;he  E-flat  clarinet,  representing  the 
faun,  answered  by  the  piccolos  which 
•epresented  the  pupils.  There  were  de- 
.lelopments  in  the  mimic  drama  arid 
dashing  instrumental  climaxes,  in 
which  most  of  the  players  of  the  assein- 
3ly  took  part,  including  an  added 
rlayer  at  the  piano.  The  audience,' 
loath  to  leave,  stayed  long  after  the 
program  finished  to  applaud  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch and  his  men. 


F 


Elman  Gives  "Only”  Recital. 

Mischa  Elman,  playing  last  night  in 
Carnegie  Hall  before  a crowded  house 
drawn  by  announcement  of  the  Russian 
violinist’s  "only  New  York  recital  thl.? 
season."  gave  local  interest  by  a gesture 
to  native  art  in  what  otherwise  was  a 
typically  brilliant  Elman  program.  Thus 
he  did  by  introducing  in  his  list,  as  an 
entire  third  group  among  its  four  divi- 


sions. a dozen  so-called  “Etchings’’  by 
Albert  Spalding,  his  predecessor  only  a 
few  hours  before  in  the  same  auditorium. 
The  "Etchings,"  in  form  of  a theme  and 
improvisations  thereon,  are  not  wholly 
unfamiliar  to  musicians;  they  ran^  m 
mood  from  "Dreams  " to  "Desert  Twi- 
light," touching  such  remoter  musical 
titles  as  books,  games,  Sunday  morning, 
fireflies,  ghosts  and  a "Happiness  i 
finale.  I 

Liza  Elman  at  the  piano  was  heard: 
with  her  brother  in  Brahms’s  sonata  Op. 
78,  which  began  the  evening.  With 
.Tosef  Bonime,  Mr.  Elman  gave  also 
Bruch’s  concerto  in  D minor,  Op.  44.  less 
hackneyed  than  the  Op.  20  in  G minor. 
He  .added  among  shorter  afterplwes 
Paganini’.s  "I  Palpiti,"  Palgren’s  ’ O1I- 
ental  Serenade."  the  tenor  air  from 
Tchaikovsky’s  "Eugene  Onegin,  ’ ar- 
ranged by  Auer,  and  Arthur  Loesser  s 
"Humoresque  .4.fter  Paladllhe.’  sub- 
titled "California.” 

Mr.  Elman’s  "only  recital”  vow.  like 
Portia’s  quality  ot  mercy,  was  muen, 
strained  by  a throng  of  enthusiasts,  who  1 
made  the  violinist  add  virtually  a sec-| 
ond  program  of  encores.  He  played  in 
fine  and  familiar  form,  a veteran  now  of 
twelve  earlier  years’  touring  of  America- 

Spalding  Plays  Nine  Encores. 

Albert  Spalding  gave  hi.«  own  violin 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie 
Hall  before  an  audience  in  number  not  , 
quite  the  ball’s  capacity,  but  under ; 
present  rules  a paying  one,  the  more  | 
complimentary  to  an  admired  artist  and 
countryman.  Mr.  Spalding  flr.«t  dc-  | 


i 


votecHn's  life  fe'mxisRrSt  a IT!^  when  | 
lewer  Americatis  were  influenced  to  | 
seek  that  career.  His  dignified  posi-  j 
tion  today,  his  personal  poise  and  v/iue 
repute  here  and  abroad,  were  deservedly 
recalled  on  the  present  occasion.  Flay- 
ing on  an  instrument  of 
he  seemed  bent  on  presenting  nothing 
merely  for  "show.”  ,,  e-v,,, 

Between  classics  of  B^ch  ^nd  Schu 
bert  he  gave  with  Andre  Benoist  the 
rare  G-major  sonata  of  Porpora,  a thing 
exquisite  as  old  point  lace,  and  afterward 
a half-dozen,  novelties  from  Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco.  Lily  Boulangdr  and  Josef  Suk, 
Spalding’s  ' redemanded  Lettre  , de 
Chopin”  and  his  “Castles  m Spain. 
Melody  flowed  then  in  encores  niore 
like  a piano  recital,  nine  lu  all  before 
lights  were  dimmed ; among  them  van- 
ous  settings  for  violin  of  Moszkowski  s 
“Guitarre.”  Schubert’s 
Lark.”  a Chopin  waltz,  the  Pederewski 
minuet,  a "Passepied,”  Delibes,  and 
"Liebesfreud,”  Kreisler. 

Francis  Rogers  Reappears. 

Francis  Rogers,  scholarly  musician  as 
well  as  singer,  reappeai-ed  in  a recital 
at  the  Town  Hall  yesterday  afternoon, 
assisted  at  the  piano  by  Isidore  Luck- 
stone  whose  "Come  Home,  Beloved,” 
from  a Japanese  text,  was  among  the 
baritone's  later  songs.  Mr.  Rogers's 
classics  compassed  varied  styles,  such  as 
a three-century  old  "Invocation,  ’’  from 
Peri’.s  "Euridice,”  and  "The  Dream,”  a 
ciuaint  English  air  "Composed  and  Set 
to  Musick  by  a Gentleman  of  Oxford”  in 
HT,.").  'The  singer  was  applauded  in  five 
favorite  lieder  of  Brahms,  in  Stephen 
'Foster’s  revived  “Jeanle,”  and  others  by 

Victor  Harris,  Waller,  Keel,  Dobson 
and  Densmore. 

Miss  Gerhardt’s  Serious  Songs. 
Elena  Gerhardt,  emphasizing  a cyclic 
order  in  her  songs  by  but  four  com- 
posers, reappeared  last  night  in  Aeolian 
Hall  before  an  assemlby  of  many  mu- 
sicians. Miss  Gerhardt  gave,  as  she 
has  before  done  here,  a program  of 
German  lieder,  including  both  the 
"Vler  Biblisch  GestLnge  of  Dvorak 
and  six  "Gypsy  Songs”  of  Brahms. 
Paula  Hegner  assisted  at  the  piano;  also 
in  groups  by  Welngartner  and  Strauss. 

Russian  Basso  Is  Heard. 

Chaim  Kotylansky,  a Russian  basso- 
cantate,  was  assisted  by  Michel  Buk- 
Inik,  cellist,  in  his  first  appearance  at 
the  Town  Hall  last  evening,  much  de- 
layed in  starting.  He  sang  unusual 
children's  songs  by  Gretchaninoff,  an 
air  from  “Prince  Igor,”  and  Yiddish 
art  songs  and  folk  songs,  these  last 
aiTanged  by  Jungelsohn  and  Lara 
Chernlavsky.  Mr.  Bukinlk  was  heard 
in  a “Hebrew  Melody”  by  Vladimir 
Heifetz  and  an  original  "Orental 
Dance.” 

Sunday  Opera  at  Daly’s 
A performance  of  "Rigoletto,”  far 
north  of  the  white  lights  of  Broadway, 
was  privately  staged  before  a Sunday 
night  house  at  the  new  Daly’s  Theatre 
in  Sixty-third  Street  last  evening,  with 
Ottone  Pesce  conducting  and  Lina 
Palmieri  Pesce  as  the  Gllda  of  the  cast. 

, Others  were  Tito  Venturinl  as  A'’erdi’s 
1 Duke  and  Alberto  Terras!  appearing  in 
! the  title  rdle. 


^ ’ J ^ Z.  S 

THAIS,  opera  In  three  acts  ann  en  svoi.es, 
bcolc  in  French  by  Louis  Gallet  after  the 
romance  by  Anatolo  France.  Music  hy 
Jules  Massenet.  At  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House. 

Marla  Jerltza 

Tokstyan 

Clarence  Whl'ehlll 

t°"  Ananlan 

Grace  Anthony 

^■,^1010  .Allnnle  Egonar 

AlDlne  Mat  (on  Telva 

A serv^t  Vincenzo  Iteschlglian 

Conductor,  Louis  Hasselmans. 

By  H.  C.  COLLE8. 

The  opera  has  begun,  and  what  a won- 
derful display  It  is ! Naturally  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  of  New  York 
holds  surprises  for  the  simple  stranger 
who  has  wandered  like  Athanael  from 
the  desert  of  Europe  into  this  modern 
Alexandria.  For  os  Mr.  Gattl-Casazza 
hSA  said  in  one  of  his  bursts  of  confi- 
dence to  the  press.  It  is  a charity  not  to 
•peak  of  Europe;  all  that  is  good  in 
bpera  Is  here,  and  he  began  to  spread 
out  the  treasures  before  our  dazzled  e>-es 
and  ears  last  night. 

First  among  the  surprises  was  the 
transformation  whicli  took  place  during 
the  first  act  of  "Thais”— not  the  trans- 
formation on  the  stage,  though  the 
vision  of  Thais  In  the  theatre  was  a : 
bsautiful  piece  of  stagecraft,  but  the  j 
transformation  In  the  house.  Before  the 
lights  wore  lowered  for  the  first  tableau  I 
there  were  ao  many  empty  boxes  and  j 
stalls  tt^at  one  wondered  what  had  1 
become  irf  the  vivid  display  of  wealth, 
beauty  and  fashion  which  had  been  ! 
promised.  Hut  when  the  scene  was  over 
and  the  lights  went  up  again  the  trans- 
formation had  taken  place,  Every  seat 
» as  r..-cupl«  1 ; the  Jewels  and  the  dresses 
pfestimablv  left  nothing  to  be  desired 
by  'l  v e whe  pos.eess  the  connoisseur's 
c,  <4  to  appraise  them  riglitly. 

Hie  sight  tiscallcd  a far-off  memory  of 
The  if. 


r^ie  when  Covent  Oitrden  woe  fash 
Now  when 
we  hnvo 


lonabie.  That  1;^  long  ago.  h 
♦Vsr.y  '4n  ftn  iMjtera,  to  go  to. 


rolm’e¥Th?  habit  Sf  afirivlng  before  thel 
ourtaJn  rises.  Obviously  it  would  be  [ 
useless  to  wait  for  the  scene  in  which , 
!the  "prima  donna”  appears,  since  there 
may  not  be  a "prima  donna”  at  all.  only 
an  opera  to  be  heard  and  which  there- 
fore may  as  well  be  begun  at  the  be- 
ginning. „ „ ! 

The  beginning  of  Massenet  s Thais  | 
may  not  be  very  exciting,  hut  it  has  Its 
I points  of  interest.  It  would  have  been 
! pleasant  to  be  able  to  listen  to  the  fine 
'monologue  sung  by  Clarence  -W^itehm 
and  to  enjoy  the  effective  ending  m 
which  his  voice  disappearing  gradually 
tn  the  distance  is  answered  by  the 
finely  balanced,  choru.®  on  the  stage,  but 
the  arrival  of  the  late  comers  made  that 
I difficult  Let  us  therefore  be  In  the 
fashfon  and  begin  with  the  arrival  of 
rasnion  ttiiu  prima  donna,  round 

me'whole  of  fhe  zest  of  the  action 

m^ether  have'so  devised  matters  that  at- 
i^ntion  shall  be  focused  on  the  heroine.  | 
It  is  her  personality  which  holds  us.  her  | 
^nge  of  heart  which  forms  the  motive  , 

AVaS'  in  comparison  with  } 

d'fr'lctforfs'^  of  s^^o'ALlVrnferJV:  i 

Ha  begins  and  ends  as  something  of  a 

Ce?  llgMs^  two  light  soprani  wltti 
whorS  he  wanders  in  = defi^ 

brace,  does  not  make  up  9^.  said 

stantly  fined  the  centre  ef  the  stag .. 

?^“^hlch”lhe%u'let1rto 

flow  which  belonp  to  tl^  full  and  open 

one^  la  splendidly  suited  t° 

Her  dramatic  temperament 
HO  that  one  can  at  moments  forget  the 
sln^r  In  the  character.  The  duet  scene 
of  second  act.  in  which 
■truggles  to  win  her  soul  and  prexails. 
was  a great  piece  of  drama  as  well  as 
of  song  on  her  part.  . 

Her  fall  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of 
Venus  made  a wonderful  climax. 
Granted  that  the  ^music  in  nse'f 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  situation  it  is 
sufficiently  apt  to  give 
rich  opportunity  which  Mme.  Jerltza 
knows  how  to  use  as  few  do.  It  goes  i 
without  saying  that  the  end  of  the  , 
opera  produced  an  ovation  for  her.  It  I 
had  been  her  evening  and  she  had 
been  responsible  foe  all  tlie  thrills  of 
the  performance. 

Minor  matters  deserve  a record.  The 
scenes  of  Joseph  Urban,  the  dresses  and 
Ihe  lighting  produced  an  exquisite  hsr- 
Sony  In  each  stage  picture.  'Flie  bal- 
let diver+.issemfent,”  which  enliven  the 
second  act  Just  where  the  development 
of  liia  opera  is  inclined  to  hang  fire, 
■was  tastefully  carried  out  hy  Mme. 
Rosins  Gain  and  the  corps  de  ballet. 
If  some  of  the  dance  movements  seemed 
a little  conventional,  especially  to  those 
of  us  whose  idea  of  the  ballet  have  been 
fashioned  largely  by  the  f^ous  Dtf-g- 
I hllev  troupe,  one  had  to  realize  that  they 
■were  conditioned  by  the  music.  Masse- 
net, after  some  tentative  touches  of 
orientalism  at  the  beginning  of  the 
scene,  drops  here  into  a set  of  ballet 
dances  which  seem  almost  to  belong  to 
French  opera  of  the  Empire  period. 

Mr  Louis  Hasselmans  conducted  the 
orchestra  in  a thoroughly  sati.sfactoi  y 
performance.  The  orchestra,  like  every 
one  else  except  the  prima.  donna.  Is 
largely  a background,  and  when  the 
curtain  was  dov.n  it  was  often  a back- 
ground to  conversation.  But  the  con- 
versation stopped  to  listen  to  the  senti- 
ment of  the  "Meditation,”  so  conductor 
and  orchestra  may  be  allowed  a share 
tn  the  congratulations  which  were  lib- 
erally given  to  all  concerned  and  whicii 
U seems  right  should  bo  given  on  the 
auspicious  opening  'tof  the  season. 

"Thais”  has  already  endured  through 
a generation,  and  gives  every  evidence 
of  inveteracy.  It  was  on  March  17, 
1894,  the  day  after  Sibyl  Sanderson 
had  demonstrated  Thais’s  meritorious 
frailness  to  the  Parisians-  that  Mas- 
I senet  received  a letter  from  Anatole 
(France  (upon  whose  novel  the  libretto 
of  Louis  Gallet  was  based),  in  which 
that  irrepressible  ironist  declared: 
“You  have  lifted  my  poor  ‘Thais’  to  the 
first  rank  of  operatic  heroines.  You 
iare  my  sweetest  glory.  I am  happy 
and  proud  at  having  furnished  you  with 
the  theme  from  which  you  have  devel- 
oped the  most  inspiring  phrases.  I 
grasp  your  hand  with  joy.”  It  was 
on  November  25,  1907,  that  the  Rose  of 
Alexandria,  transplanted  from  the 
Paris  garden  of  Mary  the  First, 
bloomed  in  the  sight  of  all  men  upon 
Ihc  barren  stage  of  the  Manhattan 
fipora  House  for  the  initial  time  in 
New  York.  But  it  was  not  until  ten 
ycari!  later  that  Tha'is,  in  the  person 
of  Miss  Farrar,  began  to  hold  regular 
at  homes,  evening  and  afternoon,  in 
Ihe  Metropolitan;  and  no  unfamiliar 
T hois  was  beheld  in  New  York  (barring 
5 c iiitcrvenini;  lady  from  New  Orleans, 


I'Uie.  Lavrenne’)  until  Marie  Jeritza  re- 
vealed “la  terrible  enemie”  to  the 
troubled  eye  of  Mr.  Clarence  Athanael 
AVhitehill  on  the  evening  of  December 
14,  1922,  for  the  first  time  in  her  ca- 
reer. 


7 / ^2  J 


I'titcHes,  he  was  very  muen  more  kv 
home  and  made  the.se  two  hits  good^ 
Giings  to  hear.  Mr.  Brachocki  evi-' 
ocntly  aims  to  be  a reproducer  instead 
! or  an  interpreter. 

. A.  C. 


Paul  Bernard  in  'Violin  Recital. 

I-aul  Bernard,  a young  violinist  Rus- 
sian-born but  brought  as  a child  to 
America,  where  he  finally  studied  with 
his  own  former  countryman,  Auer,  at 
Lake  George,  gave  an  ambitious  reci- 
tal at  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening,  fol- 
lowing by  less  than  a year  his  Aeolian 
Hall  d^but  of  Nov.  Pi,  1922.  Of  fresh 
interest  in  -his  program  wa.s 
Conus’s  violin  concerto  in.  E 
a composer  once  associate  concml 
rri’aster  of  the  New  "iork  Symphony.  Mi. 

Bernard  gave  also  with  Paul  Stasevitch 
at  the  piano  Handel's  sonata  ‘11  ^ 

major,  a mazurka  by  Zapycki,  three 
arrangements  by  Sarasate  and  the 
rondo  caprice  of  Saint-Saens. 

Alexander  Brachocki,  Pianist,  Plays 
Alexander  Brachocki,  a young  Amer- 
ican pianist  of  Polish  name  and  an- 
cestry, appeared  at  Aeolian  Hall  last 
evening  In  his  first  recital  here , after 
concerts  afield  with  the  New  S>un- 

phony  Orchestra.  He  gave,  a program 
of  familiar  piano  works,  oven  recently 
familiar  among  the  hundred  events  or 
New  York’s  earliest  musical  season, 
playing  Beethoven’s  Sonata.  Op.  31.  No. 

2;  Schumann’s  “Faschingschwank. 
four  Chopin  pieces.  Liszt  s Twelfth 
Rhapsody,  and  two  by  Polish  compos- 
ers, Stojowski’s  “Legende  and  the 
variations  and  fugue  by  Paderewski. 

i Elisabeth  Santagano’s  program  of 
songs  at  the  Town  Hall  yesterday  af"  | 
ternoon  included  Schumann’s  Infro-  i 
quently  sung  “Frauenliebe  und  Leben 
cycle,  besides  fine  Schubert  lieder. 

Cut’s  “Ici  Bas”  and  “Ombres  da  la 
Nuit,”  Saint-Saens’s  “ L’ Enlevement’ * 
and  a group  of  six  by  Medtner.  These  j 
last  were  sung  in  Russian.  Her  voice  j 
is  a soprano  of  considerable  power  and 
expressiveness,  rather  metallic  In  Its 
upper  register,  and  lacking  in  warmth. 
Thanks,  howevmr,  to  excellent  diction, 
land  a decided  talent  for  Interpretation. 

'she  succeeded  in  making  her  Yecltal 
I far  more  intere;  ng  than  the  average, 

,to  the  obvious  ^ asuro  of  her  audi- 
ence. 

• • • 

In  Aeolian  Flail,  likewise  In  the  af- 
ternoon, Ralph  Leopold  offered  a piimo 
program  that  included  the  Vivaldi  (In- 
horrectly  ascribed  to  Frledemann 
Bach)  concerto  in  D minor,  Liszts  B 
fclnor  sonata,  shorter  pieces  by  Dei 
bussy,  Pick-Mangiagalll,  Scott  ^d 
Albenlz,  and  the  Wmost  IneviteTMe 
'‘■Nalla”  waltz  arrangement  by  Dob- 
banyl.  His  playing  revealed  consider- 
able technical  merit  and  a good  sense 
Of  structure.  ’ 

RUSSIAN  SOPRANO  SINGS. 

Elizabeth  Santagano  Displays  a 
Voice  of  Wide  Range  at  Debut. 

Elizabeth  Santagano,  a Russian  so- 
prano heard  once  last  Summer  -with  the 
Stadium  Orchestra.,  gave  an  American  ; Bmt 
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By  H.  C.  COLLKS. 


AID.\,  opera  in  four  act.s  and  seven  scenes, 
book  in  Italian  by  .\ntonio  GhislanzonI 
from  the  French  Vjy  Camille  de  Lode. 
.Music  by  Giuseppe  Verdi.  At  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House. 

The  King James  Wolf  (debut) 

.\mneris  Margarete  Matzenauer 

.Vida  Elizabeth  Rcthberg 

iladames  Giovanni  Martlnelll 

rtamfi.s  Jose  Mardones 

Amonasro  Giuseppe  Danlse 

A Messenger. . . Pietro  Audlsto 

A Prlestes.s Phradle  Wells  (debut) 

Conductor Roberto  Moranzoml  ! 


■ i 


Nothing  was  left  out  at  the  Metro-  ( 
politan  Opera  House  last  night  which  | 
could  add  to  the  sumptuousriess  of  j 
Verdi's  "Aida.”  The  new  scenes  de-  ! 
signed  hy  Angelo  Parravdeinni,  the 
brilllont  dresses,  the  massed  choirs  and 
the  stage  bands  indeed  made  the  triumph  | 
scene  a display  of  super-sumptuousness  j 
which  has  probably  never  been  equalled,  j 
!Each  time  the  curtain  parted  to  reveal  a 
new  picture,  the  colossal  columns  of  the 
' Temple,  the  bower  of  extravagant  luxury  | 
simply  described  on  the  program  as  , 
"Amneris’s  room,”  tlie  gates  of  Thebes  j 
and  tlie  Nile  uy  moonlight,  a round  of 
applause  greeted  the  sight.  The  scene 
designer  and  the  painters  were  thb  ] 
lieroes  of  the  evening.  i 

Even  the  cast  of  singers,  most  of  them  ; 
j Well  known  and  well  approv'ed  as  repre*  j 
sentatives  of  their  several  parts,  were  j 
' apparentlv  onlv  second  in  importance. 

I Here  was'a  show  with  which  the  highest  1 
! flights  of  the  film  producer  could  ; 
j scarcely  compete,  and  In  comparison  i 
. with  which  the  very  sky  signs  of  Broad-  , 
way  might  seem  pale-.  i 

I The  marvel  is  that  Verdi  survives  this 
treatment.  Those  who  have  .seen] 

I “Alda”  in  all  sorts  of  liirferent  circum- 
I stances,  varying  from  the  makeshift 
i conditions  of  the  average  traveling  com- 
1 panv  to  tlii.s  latest  effort,  must  realize 
, that  in  them  all  his  genitus  for  melody 
: stands  out  a,s  after  all  the  overwhelm- 
' ing  quality  of  the  opera.  Where  the^y 
stagecralt  i-s  deficient  the  tunes  thein- 
solves  create  the  atmosphere  which  the 
f ve  misses ; where  it  is  too  abundant  it 
i.'^  Verdi  himself  who  succeeds  In  putting 
the  climax  on  it  ail.  He  Intended,  of 
[course,  to  supply  a spectacular  opera 
and  the  whole  is  laid  out  with  that  In 
view,  but  what  other  compo.ser  could 
have  allowed  himself  to  be  so  glaringly 
spectacular  and  yet  have  kept  his  high 
estate  so  triumphantly  as  Verdi  has  In 
the  second  act,  whioli  is  the  most  spec- 
tacular of  all?  If  he  had  been  content 
with  a cheap  tune  for  his  triumph 
m.arch  how  unbearably  tawdry  the  whole 
thing  would  have  become!  Instead  he 
po.xred  out  a broad  stream  of  melody 
i-apable  of  bearing  the  weight  laid  on  It. 

Those  broad  melodies,  with  their  com- 
pelling contra.sts  of  mood  from  sidendor 
to  pathos,  and  from  languor  to  intense 
energy,  deserve  big  .singing  and  they 
called  out  the  be.st  which  the  /ibgers 
could  give  last  night.  Periiaps  It  J erdi 
could  liave  foreseen  the  habits  of  the 
.Metropolitan  audience  he  would  not  have 
Introduced  one  of  the  finest  of  his  tend 
air,  “Celeste  -Alda.”  in  the  first  f*'''’ 
liiiiuites  of  the  opera.  Those  who  came 
late  mis.sed  a fine  piece  of  singing  b> 
Mr.  Maitinelli,  and  some  of  them  also 
lost  Mme.  Elizabeth  Rethburg’s  excel^ 
lent  performance  of  Aida’s  firsi  monoH 
logue.  However,  probably  tiie  knovii  ledge 
these  two  would  be  heard  singing 
together  throughout  the  evenmp^ 


— , .it.  well  logeuier  imuueuwui.  ...s 

ddbut  recital  yesterday  at  the  Town  t they  succumbed  to- 

..  _ 1 .Lji a..,nx*.vl2>TW  »rH*. 


Hall,  where  a piatinee  house  made  her 
sing  a last  encore  in  English,  “Do  Not 
Leave  Me.”  before  It  let  her  go.  Hers 
is  a voice  of  wide  range,  running  the 
gamut  of  expressiveness  rather  than 
tonal  beauty,  but  dramatic  to  the  last 
i degree  and  without  affectation.  She 
gave  reverently  five  Schubert  songs. 
Schumann’s  "Frauenliebe”  in  G^an, 
some  of  Salnt-Sadns  and  Cesar  Cul  In 
irrench  and  a final  group  of  great  Inter- 
est In  Russian  by  Medtner.  . 

The  singer  was  herself  a striking  lig- 
ure  In  black  and  silver  and  her  natural 
eloquence  was  supported  by  uncommonly 
fine  piano  accompaniments  to  Pbems  of 
Goethe  and  Pushkin,  played  by  Rudolph 
Thomas,  a conductor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Civic  Opera. 

I Alexander  Brachocki,  wno  appcaie.i 
at  tlic  same  time  at  .Aeolian  Hall  In 
a piano  recital,  proved  to  he  one  of  (he 
' most  Impersonal  artists  heard  so  far 
this  season.  He  possesses  considei- 
ablo  technical  skilli  but  seems  to  stand 
apart  from  his  material  and  view  it, 
not  as  Its  own  mouthpiece  might,  but 
rather  as  a something  all  the  virtues 
of  which  were  intrinsic.  He  was  tech- 
nically worihwl.  ^ in  his  opening 
Beethoven  Sonata  (f'p.  3L,  No.  3), 
and  in  (ho  Schumann  "Fnschings- 
achwank”  which  followed,  but  botli 
these  works  are  too  subjective  to  be 
given  thus  at  their  licst. 

In  Chopin’s  F sh  ■ p minor  noc- 
■ tiirno  ho  seeinod  miles  away  from  hi.s 
1 subject,  although  his  schooled  fingers 
went  th  oii.gh  their  oallsthenlcs  well. 
In  the  later  two  etude.s,  which  are 
what  ctndc.s  ahoiild  be,  t''chnical 


id  i 


[Suffocation  beneath  the  temple  tloOG  a 
<'on.‘!oIes  the  late  comers  tor  their  lo.ss. 

With  Mine.  /Matzenauer  a.s  Amneris  | 
every  inch  a Princess  in  appearance  ana  i 
a real  queen  of  song  in  voice  an<i  s(y*e. .« 
•losd  Mardones  an  impressively  sonorous  || 
liigh  priest;  Jamc.s  Wolf,  a newcomer.: 
whose  voice  told  well  in  tlie  few  places  , 
[Where  the  King  i.s  allowed  to  be  heard.) 
and  Mr.  Danise  a sufficiently  impulsive  . 
and  temperamental  Amonasio.  the  cast  j 
wa.s  well  chosen  and  the  voices  wen..  | 
finely  balanced  in  the  great  ))cxtet. 
.Mention  should  be  made  also  o,  tne  i 
1 lear  and  plea.sant  voice  of  Mis.s  I hradle 
WcILs,  wlio  sing.s  the  part  of  tue  hidaeii 
prlestes.s  in  the  temple  scene,  and  who  , 
was  also  new  to  the  hou.se. 

The  large  choirs  and  the  orchestra  un-  : 
d(-r  Mr.  Moranzoni , produced  most  iir, 
posing  effects,  and  the  en.sjinble  ha.i 
eyidentlv  been  clo.sely  stud'eu.  Apai  t : 
from  the  oulrlandlng  effects,  those 
where  the  whole  army  of  .singers  and  ; 
plavers  advanced,  so  to  speak,  in  . 
massed  formation,  there  were  many  de- . 
tail.s  of  quiet  beauty,  the  soft  rimrai 
singing  in  the  temple  scene,  the  tlute.s 
i!  In  the  ritu.al  dance  and  the  ,nsp'umen- 
tation  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ml*-  scene 
for  example.  . , ^ 

But  surelv  something  might  be  done  to 
Induce  .sUeme  in  the  hou.se  before  the 
beginning  of  a quiet  act  such  as  t ii. 
l.ast.  At  present  it  .seems  to  be  -he  cus- 
lom  for  the  conductor  *o,,V®Fin  in  thw 
hope  tliat  tiie  aiullvnee  9uvct  doi^^^^^ 

wlieu  the  mtusic  bectun*—  loud  enough  foi  . 
them  to  near  1',.  - 

There  were  two  newcomer;;  In  the 
cast  in  the  persons  of  Jam* ; V.’olf 
a nd  Phradle  Wells,  who  made  : -but 
appearances  as  the  King  and  (h[^ 
Priestess.  Mr.  Wolf  seems  to  have 
good  vo'.co  but  was  apparently 
,u,ther  nervous.  Miss  Wells  san- 
:ior  off-stage  music  mo  tban  grccpi, 
.I'oly.  Th.'  rest  of  th  ■ ! "A-iC  o'c 

frb'iids,  with  Mm:-.  ,i  *uor  r- 

,\ip'.,'-|rt  AT  I-  T’-to.rilnr  lit  ;. 


'.Mf.  T\.-. 


If'''" 

■>jj,  r : 

, wiyl'y 


I'ltiti* 


h.  - - I-.  - i -i,  . n , 
vmi)n;;-;rf 

..;  .M  the  camol’s 
:-iday  :'fternoon 
-htii  Emily  Day- 
j . i ■ list  iKi'l  mad. 
i!,i  rt-'Slon  up  to 
r -‘  ir  “Coq  d’O. 

:-n  top  note  near  , 
; s to..  ■ d.  for  Miss 
. - Ic  i.'.ano  of  con- 
- all.. , ana  sing:  j 


^ It  o lilirBI  him  raU.-  i'  loo  rJomestlcfUly  before  aio 

he  nor  Mine.  Ney  fcould  give  it  a j pi^-t^re  in  the  church.  One  figure  of  the 


chuich  ..^cene  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  a. 
’istar”  cast  of  this  kind,  but  deserving 
attention.  i.s  the  Sacristan  as  played  by 
Mr.  Miilatesta.  Puccini  did  not  treat 
the  Sacristan  as  unimportant ; he 
touched  him  into  his  musical  iticturc 
with  a fev/  swift  strokes  of  melody 
which  are  the  one  touch  of  comic  relief 
in  the  score. 

Botli  Puccini  and  his  Malalestti  must 
have  spent  many  an  hour  in  Italian 
churches  to  have  pictured  the  type  so 
wlio  madi  ^hrel> . 

i CIV..  .o,  Roberto  Moranzoni  secured  admirable 

not.able  debut  last  seasoiu  ' playing  from  ‘ 


, .1  ,.  :V.  ;.\ri  lleni.  taste  ann  ; 
ul  in  -In  ; liophe  of  th  j 
SheiraiU.;  h ..y=  = . nshed  her  ca-  ? 

tiv:?3::-  . , j.nd,  has  hron  said,  con-  | 

; .yflvrcd  th.  ■ . .'ous  iopnote  as  op- 
tional. Tim  r : « unfortun;  ■ . 

■ 1 "le  1 ver  i-  .'le  same  hall,  | 

Eliy  Ney  .iper  u-r  . in  piano  recital* 
iWilh  program  a.  ' -n  interpretative! 
'Skill  which  w re  jey>  to  tired  ears,  f 
Th.:re  is  no  v.nr..  in  our  tongue  to  de-  | 
. sCil'c'e  Mmc.  -Ncy'.s  tone  and  touch.  i 
I In  Verms  <■  t>..  other  smses,  it  wa.s 
luscious,  golden,  velvety.  I'^ew  art- j 
'iists  arc.  more  subjective  in  their' 
1 ‘ is  pianist  makes  Uic  piano 
aod  her  material  merely  the  voice  of 
herself,  her  hnger.s  mov.‘  without 
iic.^oeptlble  effort,  the  resultant  tone 
'low.s  from  '.h  artist  alone. 

! T'.e  rhaikov.sky  G .■  -'lor,  turbulent 
! ind  firm  by  iurns.  2"t  a trenchant 
1 Ung,  although  ■cmed  a bit 

' choppy  in  th'.  lasr  .ovcmcnt.  There 


''wme.  Ncy’s  plajdng  of  the 
Bach  was  welcome,  and  in  itself  an  e 
larKement  of  the  musical  enjoyment  o 

ahe  did  much  to  supply  the  lack. 

j Henrietta  Conrad,  soprani 
n notable  debut  last  seaso...  , , 
la.st  night  in  recital  at  the  'town  TTall 
With  a little  more  assurance  and  a lit- 
tle less  nervousnes  sthan  she  displayed 
at  b'-r  former  recital.  Miss  Conrad  sang 
lileasiiigly  a nicely  balanced  program  of 

*’°"iluck’s  “Divinites  Du  Styx"  was  de- 
livered most  effectively  ami  two  Schu- 
mann songs,  "Ich  Kami's  Nicbt  L' assen, 
Xicht  Clauben”  and  "Kr,  Der  Licn- 
lichste  Von  Allen.”  were  also  roundly  ap- 
plauded. The  group  of  song.s  in  English 
was  . xceedingly  well  sung,  especially  a 
song  ''riiou  Immortal  Night,”  compose! 
bv  Meta  Schumann,  wb.n  accompanied 
for  Miss  Conrad.  Other  composers  pre- 
sented were  tlasRnnini.  llccthovcii,  lai 
i'orge.  Woodman.  Schneider  Uouier, 
Graeuer,  Marx  and  Strauss. 


the  orchestra,  but  he 
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.Mi'i-DiJV. ! 11  w .rks  loo,  a polon 
r.l  th  ' V.,lsc  Triste,''  the  latter 
• ;.nd  .-ti,  C.i;  former  a whirl- 
111  .al  iorce,  which  seemed 
:.y  tu.  ploA'cr  cw;,y  into  a veri- 
)ie  fi".jd  of  ryCnmic  sound.  Then 
,.  ■ .-as':.  ilu  r wi'-e  delightful 

' I'.iinM-v,  such  o'!  the  “Night 
V ..:h  '.II  Us  dangers  of 

. i.ut  'cmalning  ro- 
, i.,  l;v.ii.'  i-i'  iplicity  under 

- I .'I.-  ti'  ' -1  \vas  all  of  it 

fin  •'  i-  . '1  ...in,  more  than 
']y  satisfyin.g 


am 


, ,c;  o 

i 

i.iiCi  ...  mind  iiid  li.-..-'. 

I At  Oil  o gi.  H ■!!.  E'  oil  Deginska 
ial.so  in  piano  nici'al,  ..reduced  a nov- 
el! v U ihc  orm  of  her  own  “Dance 
. " J came  near  ihe  mid- 

lam  otherwis,  largely 
! ‘Ih'piii  tnd  Dccthoven.  It 
. , liCle  bit  of  foolery  in  open 

c,  progi'ivuon.  a typical  man 

, rouii'l  (lancing  on  a stage 

wtf  b ivil  with  ni.'.tii-'.-t  promi 
,,o.  -ih..';;.ss  of  ‘■roinishka,’' 
■■  I"  and  Debussy’s 
!i  S'.  difficuU  to  be  a 
v;..ally  days 

a in.kiiig  to  give  the  de- 
1,,,.  J lo  I'.in  .song  recital  of 
G-.n-r  cl  wmii  appealed  with 

1 I lU  - Ltcder  and 

Town  Hall  at  the 
V-  A.  C. 


Mme.  Elly  Ney  Plays. 

By  Kl'.  H.Mtl)  .\Lmm  H. 

Mnie.  Elly  Ney  at  her  recital  in  Aeol- 
. Hall  hi.st  evening  presented  a pro- 
.m  that  I"i  her  far  from  the  track 
• n bv  pianists.  Its  outstanding  fea- 
nov'lty  were  two  preludes  and 
u,  by  n.ich.  in  C sharp  minor  and  I 
i • ‘ !i  ' I'hopin’s  Poloriaiss  iu 

v»  i T.bch  hkowsky’s  sonata. 

“ a.  -,  i c,  bv  Mricnowcll.  a polo- 
rtni:  ;i  “Vais*:*  Triste.”  These 

- . ill  ■ pr-  p v-'tly  avoided  by  pianists, 

that  there  is 
. , , , n f.ir  the  avoidance  oi 

m i '.ikowC  v . mala.  TO  is  not  one 

Of  the-  V..'  ..:  .i.ai  nmde  his  reputation, 
e.i.  hided  fcv. 

l;  vc  heir-.  I to  that  end. 
o:.-  of  hl.s  characteristic  terms  of 

c- in  .-lion  in  U.  some  of  his  mannei- 
; u,  . bu'  very  few  of  his 
or  d. "t.s  of  vreating  tliem.  There 
i • Itv'ci  d.  a good  deal  of  rhetonca.1 
monotonous  ^d 

■ts.  ..  -n  '.iov.ilopment.  Nor  did  Mme. 
x,.v  much  to  modify  their  Impres- 
eioh.  but  something,  rather,  to  enipha- 

’‘style  is  now  well  known.  Storm 
and  violence,  alternating  with  caressing, 
nuenVy  and  in  U..!  more  violent  moods' 
lending  toward  hardne.^.s  in  tone  aim 
tXpi'cssion.  Such  there  v..  '•  in  her  per- 
fonnance  of  this  sonata,  which  was  not 
without  a musing  poetry  in  the  slow 
inr.vernent  and  a glittering  brilliancy  in 
th.  Schergo.  laing  years  ago  Rafael 
i Jos.Afy  thought  enough  of  this  sonata 
' 10  play  it  In  New  York  ; he  made  It  clear 
! then  that  It  might  lend  Itself  to  a some- 
iv-V.'':  i'if'''rcnt  • iception.  But  neither 


Mme.  .lerltia  in  "Tosea.”  1 

TOSCA,  opera  in  three  acts,  hook  In  1 

bv  Illloa  and  Glacosa  f rom  Uie  French 
hv  Sartlou.  Music  by  oipcomo  i 
Fuccin!^  At  the  Metropolllun  Opera  j 

■'lnHa“To8ca  Maiia  JeriUa  ! 

cT&oV,V....M.guet  Kjeta^; 

T'ae  Sacristan  ■ ^ 

ScPirrot'C  Vincenzo  ReschigUan 

, T^olr  Mi'lo  Uwco 

A Slu-plwrd: : : . Henricue  Wakefield 
Conductor,  Roberto  Moranzoru. 

II  used  to  be  tlie  fa.shion  wlien  Puc--  , 
ciiii's  opera.s  were  in  debate  to  speak 
■ slightingly  of  "Tosca”  as  crude  melo- 
• drama  garnished  with  music.  There  is 
i .-.jmo  iruUi  in  Uic  description,  foi  Sar 
clou’s  play  D sufficiently  violent  in 
I action  to  be  tlie  sort  of  thing  which  does 
I not  lend  itself  to  purely  operatic  treat- 
I ment,  ami  Puccini’s  genius  i.s  show'ii  m 
1 finding  the  right  kind  of  music  to  rein- 
! force  its  violence.  Nowhere  else  has  he 
i produced  themes  with  the  hard  menacing 
i quality  of  these  which  surround  the 
characters  of  Sc.irpla  and  the  liorrors 
I of  tlie  torture  chamber,  and  nowhere 
I else  has  he  worked  for  such  .sharply 
j drawn  contrasts  of  feeling  expressed  in 

I nuisloai  tones.  . 

■ U is  true.  loo.  Dial  howecer  often  one 
I .sees  and  hears  “Tosca  ’ 
inain.s  the  main  interest.  , 
ought  to  he,  lield  breatliless  Iw  the  mn- 
ister  designs  of  Soarpia  by  the  a-Eon 
o'f  Tosca  and  tlie  .solution  which  slic 
find.s.  One  goes  to  it  a.s  one  sofs  ]o  a 
spoken  play,  and  the  music  is  there  to 
realize,  not  to  idealize,  the  drama. 

I-  was  the  nalization  that  r.ne  missed 
througli  most  of  the  first  act  of  last 
night's  performance.  It  was  lacking  in 
grip.  It  may  have  been  tliat  Mr.  Mig- 
uel Fleta,  the  new  Cavaradopsi,  \«as 
anxiou.s  for  the  impression  he  would 
prociuce,  or  that  Mme.  Jerltza  was  anx-- 
ious  ahoiit  her  new  hat  (was  it  straight, 
or  would  it  fall  off  when  slie  fell  into  ^ 
her  lover's  arms?),  or  that  the  entrances 
of  each  of  the  chief  singers  were  maao 
the  occasion  for  the  interrupt, on  of  ap- 
plause. or  that  the  finale  of  tne  pro- 
cession through  tlie  churc’n  was  badly 
timed  so  that  the  congregalum  fell  on 
their  knees  after  and  not  ’'vbfic  the 
archbishop,  or  whoever  the  high  dig- 
nitary is,  gave  his  benedicnoii.  Or  it 
may  have  been  that  one  noticed  all 
these  details  because  for  .some  unex- 
plained reason,  in  spite  o.  fine  efforts, 
the  thing  was  not  sufficiently  unified. 
One  h.id  the  feeling  th.at  there  have 
been  many  less  good  performances 
wliich  have  held  the  attention  more  con- 

Perlmr.-s  neither  Mr.  Pleta  nor  Mme. 
Jerilza  waa  quite  at  ease  at  first,  yet 
tie  made  a most  favorable  impression 
and  Tosca  is  admittedly  among  her 
greatest  parts.  "Mr.  Fletji  has  a splen-  i 
dldiy  rich  an.t  sonorous  voice,  and  he  is 
undoubtedly  a notable  acquisition  to  the 
Metropolitan  company.  But  his  desire 
to  let  us  hear  all  he  could  do  both  in 
his  first  .song  and  again  in  ”E  lucevan  , 
le  Stelle”  was  a little  oppressive.  It 
left  one  too  conscious  of  the  singer. 

Mme.  Jeritza’B  Tosca  is  unlike  any- 
one else’.s  and  her  great  scene  with  Jlr.  - 
Scotti  in  the  second  act  certainly  made  , 
VP  in  intensity  for  what  seemed  lacking  j 
In  the  first  act.  His  Scarpia  ha.s  grown  j 
more  violent  .since  the  days  when  he  i 
used  to  send  a thrill  down  the  backs 

! of  Covent  Garden  audiences  by  the  ter- 
: rible  refinement  of  his  villainy.  Pos- 
slbl.v  repetition  has  coarsened  his  con- 
■ ption  of  the  part  a little,  but  it  re- 
mains a mastei  piece  of  dramatic  sing- 
ing. It  is  a mystery  how  Mme.  Jerltza 
■ n.anagcs  to  fill  :'\c  house  with  beautiful 
tone  as  she  .sings  '"VissI  d’arte,"  lying 
' prone  on  the  ground  with  her  face  al- 
I most  buritd,  and  how  through  all  her 
' struggle  s'...  manages  to  preserve  a 
. mu.sical  quality  in  her  voice. 

.She  was  even  more  captivating  as 
beauty  in  distress  than  in  the  scenes  in 
which  sliR  wooed  her  lover,  sitting  with 


seemed  partly  responsible  fior  wh^  was  | 
disappointing  in  the  e"se“b'e.  He  al- I 
lowed  the  singers  a good  deal  , 

In  the  tempi  and  in  some  places  they  j 
took  rather  more  than  he  allowed  them. 
And  In  the  procession  “1® 

motive  of  the  bells  suggests  the  Ins’tor'; 
able  march  of  destiny,  the  '^«®*® 
a firmer,  more  compelling 
conductor  of  “Tosca”  needs  ^ as 
brutal  as  Scarpia  and  as  passionate  as 
Tosca  herself.  | 

There  was  a new  Cavaradogsl  in 
the  person  of  Miguel  Fleta.  the  young  i 
Spanish  tenor  who  has  come  to  spend  i 
his  first  season  at  the  Metropolitan. 
Mr  Fleta  has  a tenor  but  pleasing  | 
voice,  rather  dark  In  color,  with  con- 
siderable dramatic  expressiveness.  - He 
tended  to  force  it  a little  last 
probably  through  nervousness.  He 
has  no  need  to  do  so.  as  It  possesses 
ample  power.  Mr.  Fleta’s  acting 
abilities  seem  to  be  well  above  the 
average,  and  his  sincerity  equally  so 
During  the  “Victoria”  outburst  In 
the  second  act  he  actually  sang  to 
Scarpia  and  Tosca.  supported  In  the 
latter’s  arms.  Instead  of  rushing  down 
to  the  footlights  In  the  traditional 
tenor  style  to  let  the  audience  have 
It.  He  made  a most  favorable  Impres- 
sion upon  his  hearers,  was  recalled 
three  times  by  unmistakaJbly  genuine 
applause  after  the  first  act,  and  re- 
ceived an  even  stormier  outburst  after 
the  letter  song  in  the  third  act. 


envied.  It  may  be  said  that  Mr.  h leta 
deserved  applause,  and  that  to  those 
who  had  not  heard  of  him  before  he 
seemed  to  be  an  excellent,  if  not  quite 
overwhelming,  addition  to  the  com- 
pany. 

He  is  a maui  of  rather  small  stature, 
but  pleasing  appearance.  His  voice  is 
a fine,  manly,  vibrant  tenor,  well 
equalized  in  scale,  generally  well  pro- 
duced, not  varied  in  color  nor  warm 
in  character,  but  one  that  will  prob- 
•ably  -wear  well.  His  style  was  well 
suited  to  the  music,  and  If  he  was  not 
a particularly  impassioned  love.r  he^ 
■w'as  certainly  a courteous  one,  even 
deeply  deferential  to  Mme.  Jerltza s 
hat  and  feathers  in  the  first  act.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Fleta  will 
be  a welcome  newcomer. 

Not  thot  Miguel  Fleta  is  a Cw;uso— 
not  yet;  'but  then  Enrico  himself 
wasn’t  the  read  Caa-uso  when  he  fifst 
came  here.  Senor  neta  is  young  and 
good-looking  and  he  has  a ringing 
voice  of  great  ehaiiii  ■which  he  knows 
how'  to  u.se  opera.Ucally  in  the  be^st 
sense  of  the  word— that  is,  dramati- 
callv.  He  is  not  like  those  tenors-- 
mostly  Italian— who  den  ';  know,  and 
don’t  care,  what  they  .tre  singing 
about  as  long  as  their  \ oice  cames 
well  beyond  the  footlights.  Full- 
throated.  pure,  rich,  were  his  tones, 
and  the>'  were  modulated  emotionally 
to  the  'varied  demands  of  Puccinis 
music — caressing,  passionate,  defiant, 
angry  ir.  turn.  If  Senor  Fleta  s other 
role*  are  as  good  as  his  Cavaradossl, 
he  is  a real  acquisition.  ^ 


B.t  niC'HARD  ALDRICH. 


Justly  yestvi'Jay  aft'^-no’in  as  ’’cnflrely 
original,”  lie  inti-nclsl  to  give  after  each 
concert.  , 

There  are  a good  many  f'jrgoUi-ji 
orks,  ino.st  of  wliieli  are  di-stined  to 
remain  so.  The  little  tpeciniens  whicli 
were  played  yesterday,  some  of  which 
are  not  entirely  forgotten  but  only 
neglected,  were  cheerful  bits  that  gave 
pleasure  to  those  who  remained  to  hear 
them : and  they  do  not  really  affect  the 
case.  The  programs  will  themselre^ 
consist  of  the  mastenileces  which  are 
tlie  foundation  of  all  inodorn  audienc.'S’ 
musical  culture  and  are  intimately 
known  to  everybody  who  loves  and 
knows  music.  And  there  is  experience 
enough  to  Justify  the  assumption  that 
from  these  works  a succession  of  pro- 
grams  can  be  made  th.at  will  interest 
and  absorb. 

The  arrangernent  of  the  program 
yesterday  was  chronological,  beginning 
■with  the  first  and  second  symphonie.s 
and  the  piano  cercerto  in  G major — for 
apparently  the  three  concertos  that  pre- 
cede it  are  not  to  be  giv-en,  even  a.s 
“apecUmens,”  though  the  third  in  C 
minor  Is  still  played  by  pianists  on 
occasion.  The  two  .symphonies  were 
heard  In  succession  becau.se,  as  Mr. 
Damrosch  announceci,  .losef  Hofmann, 
who  was  the  soloist,  was  delayed  in 
arriving  at  the  hall;  and  the  concerto 
followed  them  instead  of  separating 
them  on  the  progra  n. 

The  playing  of  tlie  symplionies  ha'l 
much  of  the  spirit  that  rightfully  be- 
longs to  them;  still  the  eiglitcenth  con-  ; 
tury  spirit  in  its  decorum  and  direct- 1 
ness,  deepened  and  touched  with  a ! 
greater  'w-armth.  Nor  does  it  require  a | 
great  effort  on  the  part  of  listener.s 
today  to  see  the  flashes  of  originality  ! 
and  boldness  that  made  their  impression  | 
on  Beethoven’s  contemporaries:  and  still  | 
le.ss  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the 
music.  Mr.  Damro.sch  gained  a per- 
formance of  much  delicacy,  and  finisli 
and  warmth  of  tone,  in  which  the'  only 
disturbing  features  were  the  sudden  ; mi 
disconcerting  changes  of  tempo— ’’mod- 
ifications’' is  too  mild  a word— that  he 
put  into  both  symphonies,  ami  the 
reedless  assignment  to  the  fir.st  violin, 
as  a solo,  of  tlie  little  introductory 
passage  in  the  second  symphony. 

There  was  no  need  of  any  thinking 
beck  Of  of  any  effort  toward  a h's- 
lorlcal  perspective  to  enjoy  ilr.  Hof- 
mann’s playing  of  tlie  G major  con- 
certo. It  is  tlie  most  beautiful  and 
poetical  of  all  the  five  piano  concer- 
tos; and,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  poetical  of  all  Beethoven's 
works  in  any  form  ; neglected  by  pian- 
ists in  favor  of  the  more  demonstratit'o 
fifth,  but  rewarding'  an  understanding 
Interpretation  as  few  otlier  works  in 
the  pianist’s  repertory  can  reward. 

Mr.  Hofmann’.s  interpretation  of  this 
music  was  the  achievement  of  a great 
ma.'ter;  enwrapped  in  an  atmosphere 
el  lyric  beauty  and  tenderness;  exmii- 
*Ue  in  tone,  in  delicate  perfection  of  ar- 
ticulation and  in  its  inner  rythmical 
pulse.  It  was  a reverent  and  devoted 
reprodtietion  of  the  master’s  conception  : 
and  over  it  brooded  the  spirit  of  Bee- 
thoven. 


The  Beethoven  Cycle. 

The  New  York  Kytnphony'  Orchestra’s 
*'l  eethovcn  Cycle’’  was  begn  yesterday 
efternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall,  introduced 
L>  the  bra.sR  ciioir,  hetoi  c.  a large  audi- 
er.ee,  whiOi  gave  man.v  manifestations 
r.f  interest.  Mr.  Daiiiroscii  lias  argued 
the  case  for  a “Beetnoven  Cycle”  elab- 
erately . the  special  occasion  for  this  one 
Is  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
first  performance  of  the  Ninth  Sym- 
pliony — next  May.  H is  enough,  no 
doubt ; probably  no  special  occasion  Is 
litces.sary,  if  the  need  for  a Jlcetliover 
cjcle  is  fell.  Beetlioven  is  not  neglectec 
In  the  program.s  of  tlie  regular  concer’ 
series;  mil  the  '"(uostion  might  be  ar 
gued  whether  or  not  ids  music  is  no 
beft  lieard  so,  rather  Ulan  in  a serie 
devoted  exclusively  to  his  works. 

I It  is  not  proposed  to  exhume  any  of  the 
forgotten  works  of  the  master,  except  in 
, the  “posthidcs”  tliat.  by  an  idea  of  Mr. 
Damrosch’s,  whicli  lie  characterlzcl 


It  was  sturdy  fare  which  Mr.  van 
Hoogstraten  and  his  Pliilhafmonlc 
gave  their  crowded  house  last  night  at 
Carnegie  Hall!  Beginning  with  Cesar 
Franck’s  D minor  symphony,  he  fol- 
; lowed  that  by  no  means  light  and 
trivial  work  with  Beethoven’s  D major 
concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra. 

The  symphony  was  excellently 
played.  If  Mr.  van  Hoogstraten  has 
lately  been  accused  of  overcaution  In 
conducting,  there  were  no  similar 
complaints  about  the  first  and  third 
sections  of  the  symphony  this  time. 
The  former  went  buoyantly,  flashing 
along  in  great,  swelling  curves  like 
audible  Northern  Lights;  the  finale 
was  free  to  the  point  of  being  reck- 
less. The  midsection,  however, 
seemed  to  drag  a little:  the  allegretto 
failed  to  walk  along  in  beauty;  it 
seemed  a bit  too  stateljr. 

Paul  Kochanski  was  the  soloist  for 
the  concerto.  He  did  not  seem  to 
enjoy  playing  these  dutiful  embellish- 
ments to  a theme  which  was  hardly 
In  his  keeping. 

At  the  same  hall  In  the  evening, 
Katherine  Metcalf  appeared  In  song 
recital,  with  the  four  standard  groups 
of  songs.  Miss  Metcalf  displayed  a 
voice  Cl”  small  calibre.  Haydn’s  “Mer- 
maid’s Song"  end  Chausson’s  “Sere- 
nade Itallenne”  appeared  to  be  among 
the  favorltea.  A.  C, 


Katherine  Metcalf.  Soprano.  Sings.. 

Katherine  Metealf  pleased  a large  au- 
dience at  her  first  recital  of  -xoprano 
songs  In  Aeolian  Hall  last  -.ewning.  1 
Tiioug'h  Haydn’.s  “.Mcrmai'l”  was  no 
wholly  buoyant,  the  delicat.'  treatment  . 
of  work.s  of  Strauss  Eub’insl.un^^am^^ 
’Weingartner  proved  that  C -„rted 

could  adapt  herselt  to  light -henriea 
Ivrics  when  .'he  so  de.sli'eil. 

Wolf’s  ’’Kuabe  uiid  A eilehen 
fhe  wide  range  of  tones  at  hei 
«3  well  as  skill  m using  tlioni.  | ’ 

j-aad  V.’  Bos  playoil  the  ar,  omi  a 
i.ieiits. 


f£.  PARKS’S  RECitAL 
S MARKED  BY  MISHAPS 

trano  Pleases  Audience 
Despite  Annoyances. 

le  debut  recital  here  of  Mni6.  Ethel 
ks,  American  soprano,  at  Aeolian 
! yesterday  afternoon  'vas  S'jen 
er  difriculties.  Bn  route  to  the  hall 
e.  Parks’s  chauffeur  received  a sum- 
II  for  speeding:  and  this  %vhile  her 
ience  was  assembling.  When  she 
.lly  aiTived  at  the  orty-second  street 
-ance  to  the  hall  she  was  naturally 

1 perturbed  state  of  mind  and  so  it 
.pened  that  she  forgot  to  take  all  her 
= ic  with  her  from  the  automobile, 
,ch  at  once  drove  away. 

hen  a search  for  duplicate  copies  of 
missing  songs  was  started  in  t le 
rbv  houses  of  music  publishers  and 
Public  Inbrary.  When  the  program 
ally  began,,  half  an  hour  or  more 
e,  the  singer  was.  as  may  be  sup- 
ped not  in  the  best  condition  for 
■'iiig  a recital  program.  Her  lust 
lessarily  had  to  be  rearranged  and 
•tain  songs  were  omitted.  In  old  airs 
d German.  English  and  other  songs 
’ sang  with  a naturally  sweet  voice 
d much  grace  and  sentiment.  She 
i.s  heard  most  favorably  in  a group 
songs  given  in  French,  which  began 
th  Saint  Saens’s  ''Pourt|uoi  Rester 
ulette”  and  included  further  Rabey  s 
.0  Vent  de  Mai.”  which  she  repeated. 
>ems  Taylors  beautiful  arrangemeiit 
the  Belgian  air  ”E’  Abandonnee 
i.e  in  this  group  and  much  liked, 
me.  Parks  is  a Lamperti  pupil.  In 

2 she  wa.s  engaged  for  three  seasons 
the  Metropolitan,  but  in  1D13  .she 

arried  and  retired  to  private  life.  She 
well  known  as  a semi-professional 
nger. 


There  is  a strong  teinFtSTon  to  .s.> 
much  about  Mr.  WTiltehiirs  treatmeni 
of  the  text  and  music,  liia  delivery  of 
the  famous  W.acner  “word-tone- 
speech,”  but  it  resolve.s  itself  after  all  ; 
.nto  one  point. 

Much  study  had  evidently  been  br- 
stowed  bj'  eveiT  one  on  the  Bayreuth 
style  of  shandy  articulated  delivery,  j 
and  in  some  cases  this  resulted  in  a | 
lack  of  melodic  flow.  Mr.  WHiitehill  i 
(closely  seconded  by  Mme.  Easton)  j 
gave  a brilliant  demonstration  of  the  j 
possibility  of  creating  the  illusion  of 
spoken  articulation  without  los.s  of  the  j 
lyric  flow  o£  the  xuueio.  He  and  the! 
) soprano  gave  o remarkably  line  ex- 
hibition of  the  most  finished  and  ef- 
fective type  of  Wagner  singing. 

FRANCES  HALL  IN  RECITAL. 


/ O 


f Z ? 


Meisier singe  f 

- * ^ -r  • 

era,  Suiii?  for  First  Time 
Here  8ince  AVav,  Is  ' 
Impressive. 


Erie  Pianist  Makes  Favorable  Im- 
pression Here. 

Miss  Frances  Hall,  a young  pianist 
front  Erie,  Pa.,  who  first  played  here 
last  season  and  made  a very  favorable 
impression,  returned  to  Aeolian  Hall 
yesterday  and  gave  a recital. 

She  ’played  a “burlesca”  and  ”ca- 
prlccio”  by  Scarlatti,  arranged  by 
Hutcheson,  the  E minor  prelude  and 
fugue  of  Mendelssohn,  Schumann’s 
“Faschings-schwank  aus  Wien”  and, 
’oy  Rachmaninov,  the  seldonj  heard  and 
charming  “Valse”  in  A,  the  “Elegie”  | 
and  four  preludes.  Including  the  opjis 
23.  in  B flah  ' 

It  is,  indeed,  quite  worth  while  for  a?  i 
young  pianist  living  outside  of  New  ■ 
lYork  to  come  here  and  give  a recital 
provided  its  standards  have  a merit 
isuch  as  is  disclosed  by  Miss  Hall.  She 
play  delightfully.  She  has  ease  of  man- 
ner. a.ssurance  and  modesty  which  sup-  ' 
ports  het  at  the  piano  and  she  and  her 
performance  shows  a fine  musical  gift 
already  admirably  developed.  In  the 
varied  music  of  her  list  yesterday  she  ■ 
played  throughout  with  individual  I 
I power,  intelligence  and  a very  good ! 
I command  of  the  mechanical  side  of  her 
art. 


lly  AV.  J.  HE.VnERSOX. 

Vagner’s  “Die  Meistersinger  voii 
eriiberg'/  was  restored  to  the  reper- 
y of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
t evening.  The  comedy  haH  been 
lent  from  that  stage  sinc\thc  entry 
this  country  into  the  world  war  in 
T.  Its  return  was  observid  with 


principal  singers  were  capable 
ne  of  them  even  distinguished. 

B there  will  be  more  differeii't 
s of  the  Beckmetser  of  Oustavc 
zendorf  than  about  the  other 
onatioiis.  But  Bei.kmc.sscr,  ac- 
' to  the  ypner.ablo  work  of  .lo- 
Ihristoph  Wagenscil,  from  wliifh  j 
ir  obtained  his  hi.storical  infer 
,,  was  not  a figure  of  fun.  but 
lical  liid'eboiind  ina.-tcrslnger. 

;r  chose  to  make  liim  a butt  oi  . 
e,  but  certainly  never  iil^cndid, 
ifi  .sliould  be  a clown.  .Mr. 
:7.endorf’s  Bcckmcssrr  was  a 
headed  fellow  who.se  aspirations 
i his  abilities  and  who  was  sudi-  , 
r ridiculou.s  without  ob\  iou.sl,' 
idlng  into  buffoonery.  ' 

olph  Laubcnthal,  who  made  his  i 
as  Walther  von  iStolzing,  is  a| 
d acqul.sltioii  to  the  company,  j 
as  a good,  young,  fresh  voice, 
In  a characteristically  German ' 
but  nevertheless  agreeable  in  \ 
y throughout  Us  range.  He  Sang 
auslc  of  WaUher  with  splendid 
, with  enthusiasm  at  times,  yet 
re  with  lyric  flow  and  generally 
dramatic  effect.  He  was  prepos- 
ig  in  appearance,  manly  in  ac- 
ond  altogi  ther  a )>leasiug  rc|n-e,- 
..'Ive  of  ibo  yoiiiig  knight.  Mi; 
■3s  %vivh  the  .'iudieiicc  was  beyond 


GILBERT  ROSS  PLAYS. 


liccttal  by  Yorans  American  Vfo- 
liniat  at  .Aeolian  Hall. 


Gilbert  Ross,  o young  American  vio- 
linist. who  made  a favorable  impression  j 
here  a season  ago,  gave  a recital  in  I 
Aeolian  Hall  last  evening.  Opening  with  | 
Cesar)  Franck’s  sonata  in  A major,  with 
Andre  Benoist  at  the  piano,  Mr.  Ross  j 
played  Mendelssohn's  concerto  in  E 1 
minor,  two  numbers  by  Cecil  Burleigh,  ' 
an  arrangement  by  Wilhelm, i of 
Chopin’s  nocturne  in  D major.  Mock- 
wokski’s  "Guitarre”  and  compositions 
by  Wleniawskl,  Pagnani  and  Glinka.  i 
This  young  artist  reveals  some  highly 
commendable  qualities  and  some  de- 
ficiencies which  car.  be  overcome  in 
time.  Thus,  his  intonation  was  often 
far  from  perfect  and  rapid  finger  work 
was  occasionally  blurred,  but  in  other 
respects  his  interpretation  of  the  Franck 
sonata  was  excellent.  Imbued  with 
true  musicianship  and  deep  feeling  it 
was  played  with  fine  sincerity  and 
warmth.  Mr.  Ross  plays  simply  and 
directly.  His  bowing  is  free  and  elas- 
tic, his  bDne  full  and  sonorous.  Mr. 
Benoist  deseres  praise  for  his  not  in- 
considerable part  in  an  enjoyable  re- 
cital. 


“Die  Melsferslnser"  Revived. 

DIE  MEISTERRINGER  VON  NURNRERG. 
opera  In  three  acts  and  four  .scenes. 
German  text  and  mualc  by  Richard  Wag- 
ner. At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Eva Florence  Easton 

Magdalene Kathleen  Howard 

Walther  von  Stolzlng 

Rudolf  Laubenthal  (debut) 

Hans  Sachs Clarence  Whltehill 

Beckmesser Gustav  Schutzendort 

Pogner Paul  Bender 

Kothner Carl  Sclilegel 

\ ogelgesang Max  Bl.  .i  i 

Zorn Angelo  Bada 

Moser Pietro  Audlslo 

Elsslinger Giordano , Paltrlnlerl 

Nachtigall Fouls  d’Angelo 

Ortel Paolo  Ananian 

Foltz James  Wolf 

.Schwartz Wlllham  Gustafson 

David George  Meader 

A Night  Watchman. ..  .Arnold  Gabor  (debut) 
Conductor  Artur  Bodanzky. 


Iln-toii  \otevs  <»rtli>  l-Hn. 

IS  not  po.'tslbb  to  <leal  mlilut i l v' ' 
va:-h  Imp- • omulon,  hut  the  great  | 
rm  iiiid  e;..iiil.-iilc  nuiuival  lini.sh  of  1 
; E-ns'on’.s  w"i'e  espceliilly  1 

w’ortli'. . .Ui:;'  . Ilow.-ird,  a enplta)  ^ 

fjdaUina;  Mr.  Binder,  a somewhat! 
vy  but  ei:  •rllent  Pogver;  Mr.! 
vaer,  fin  unrurpats-.ahle  David,  and  ■ 
Si  hlegcl,  an  almost  bk  al  Jfothner, 
t nls>q  b"  iie'-ortlecl  this  all  too 
•f  honorabl*  tm  ntlnn. 

Trililfgf  then:'!  w ; ' the  rnanlv,  '“n- 
, leiVIilthlo  -//on  Bavh\  of  I llnre'ii  ‘- 
; .1  i.pri'iS'-  Imip"-  .;.iinl-0M 

ioiut  t‘-  --ii!  nr.i  •- 


The  "revival,”  as  It  is  called,  of  Wag- 
ner’s "Die  Meister.slnger  von  Nllrnberg” 
nt  the  Metropolitan  last  night  Is  the  | 
first  event  of  the  season  which  can  | 
bo  balled  as  one  of  mu.slcal  importance.  I 
I’osslbly  it  will  be  remembered  as  the  | 
event  pf  chief  Importance.  It  ends  a | 
period  of  abstlnem-o,  and  every  one  tvho  | 
believes  that  opera  can  be  something 
more  than  an  exp-  nslvi  entertainment 
must  bo  glad  of  Its  return. 

It  Is  the  one  of  all  Wagner's  works 
which  revels  in  normal  tilings.  "The 
Ring”  maybe  accused  of  meglomanla.  i 
"Tristan”  of  hysteria,  Parsifal  of  religi- 
osity. There  is  no  such  charge  to  be , 
brought  against  "Die  Mnlstoralnri  r,” 


r unless  it  is  urged  That  TlBe'  everyrr.ms 
I else  that  Wagner  wrote  it  is  too  long, 
i True,  it  is  too  long  for  an  evening’s  en- 
I tertainment,  but  ideally.  If  we  had  noth- 
I Ing  to  do  all  day  but  listen,  it  would 
hardly  be  too  long,  for  whh  every  page 
AVagner  has  something  fresh  to  say. 

! some  new  light  to  shed  on  his  characters 
by  his  Inexhaustible  resources  of  musi- 
cal development. 

Sometmng  had  been  done  to  bring  the 
opera  into  practicable  time  for  an  eve- 
ning’s performance  last  night,  t nd  the 
, cuts  were  certainly  discreetly  made  so 
ns  to  distort  the  scheme  as  ii.ile  as  pes- 
I sible.  The  opera  began  at  7 -30  and  was 
; not  over  v'ery  much  before  midnight. 
Mr.  Bodanzky's  treatment  of  the  over- 
ture set  the  rignt  atmosphere  because  it 
set  the  right  tempo  and  kept  It.  AVhen 
that  is  done  and  each  one  of  the  level 
tunes  has  room  to  live  and  move  and 
have  its  being  Wagner  tells  his  own 
story'.  Generally  this  v,'as  the  case 
throughout  the  opera.  If  one  wn.s  in- 
clined to  question  an  overemphasis 
here  or  a hurrying  then  the.se  were 
small  matters.  A fine  orchestral  per- 
formance is  the  first  matter  for  con- 
gratulation. since  the  orchestra  is  the 
protagonist  in  the  music-drama 
; This  and  the  care  which  had  evidently 
been  expended  on  the  whole  production 
are  the  rewards  of  tlie  late  abstinence. 
The-  thing  had  been  thought  out  af'-esh, 
but  thought  out  in  contact  with  the  es- 
tablished tradition,  and  at  times  the 
mind  wa.s  carried  back  to  an  excep- 
tionally fine  performance  among  the 
last  which  Richter  conducted  at  Bal-  : 
renth  a dozen  >'  ■ ’.''s  or  so  nro. 

There  were,  however,  some  points  of 
stagecraft  w’hlch  might  be  improved. 
The  end  of  the  first  act  was  one  and 
the  street  brawl  of  the  second  act  an- 
other. Possibly  something  went  wrong 
with  the  apprentices  and  the  parapher- 
nalia which  they  had  to  carry  away 
when  the  trial  scene  broke  up  in  dis- 
order. At  any  rate  they  were  left  still 
fussing  with  the  rods  and  curtains  of 
the  marker’s  box  when  Sachs  was  tak- 
ing his  la-=t  rueful  look  at  the  singer’s 
chair,  and  their  presence  spoilt  the  sug- 
gestion of  Sachs's  loneliness  which  the 
orchestration  here  brings.  The  stage 
seemed  too  crowded  again  in  the  brawl 
scene ; too  many  people  standing  and 
singing  like  an  oratorio  choir  without 
taking  part  In  the  action.  Moreover,  to 
have  a very  big  chorus  here  only  con- 
fuses the  complicated  lines  of  the  music. 
The  voices  became  an  indistinguishable 
roar. 

It  was  surprising  too  to  find  that 
Sachs’s  household  included  six  stalwart 
maid  servants,  all  learning  out  of  win- 
dow, and  the  establishment  next  door 
must  have  Been  a large  ladies  semi- 
nary, it  contained  so  many  female  in- 
habitants. But  while  speaking  of  the 
stage  effect  a word  mu.st  be  added  of 
the  beauty  of  the  lighting  throughout, 
but  e pecially  in  tie-  treet  sc  ne.  The 
end  of  that  scene,  v/ith  the  watchman’s 
cry  appropriately  sung  wjth  a tremor  in 
the  voice  by  Arnold  Gabor,  and  the 
moon  rising  behind  the  Burgerthor  of 
old  Nllrnberg  was  exquisiteiy  devised. 

So  we  come  to  the  singers  by  the  men- 
tion of  one  of  Uie  least  of  them— a 
method  excu.sable  not  only  because  Mr. 
Gabor  was  new  to  the  opera  house,  but 
because  there  are  really  no  least  and 
greatest  in  "Die  Melstersinger.”  AA'agner 
has  given  to  everyone  some  unobstrusive 
touch  which  distinguishes  the  part,  and 
one  of  the  best  things  in  this  perform- 
ance was  the  way  in  which  the  minor 
i characters  among  the  master.s  assembled 
. in  conclave  took  their  places  and  each 
! .supplied  his  quota  in  the  discussion  of 
Pogner's  proposal  and  AValther  s can- 
didature. 

It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that 
Carl  Schlegel  as  Kothner  deserved  one 
er  iW9  ot  Beckmeser'e  bad  mark*  fur 

slurring  over  the  elaborated  cadences  o 
the  Tablature,  that  Mr.  SchUtzer.dorf  r.i 
Bei-kmeser  was  inclined  to  overact,  espe- 
cially in  the  later  scenes:  also  that  there 
seems  ho  positive  reason  why  Beck- 
messer’s  nose  should  resemble  th.at  of 
Cyrano  <re  Bergerac,  Paul  Bender's 
singing  as  Pogner  was  As  dignified  and 
his  whole  treatment  of  the  part  as  alder- 
manic  as  could  be  desired. 

I The  lovers  we.''e  Miss  Florence  Eaton 
and  Rudolf  Laubenthal,  and  they  made 
a proper  pair.  Wagfier’s  idea  of  what 
was  due  to  a first  lady  were  not  those 
which  generally  prevail  at  the  Metro- 
politan. He  gave  Eva  no  outstanding 
scene.  She  Is  a German  Fralileln  who 
I Is  expected  to  Iksten  to  her  eiders  and 
, admire  her  lover.  Miss  Eaton  preserved 
i the  girlishness  o(  the  part  in  her  voice 
and  action.  Mrl  Laubenthal  made  a 
favorable  first  impression  because  he 
looks  a man,  Is  young,  sings  honestly 
and  knows  how  to  stand  still.  He  never 
ranted,  but  his  voice  was  not  al%vays 
equally  pleasant,  and  It  was  unfortunate  | 
that  it  was  least  so  at  'he  moment  that 
he  began  to  tell  Sachs  about  his  wonder-  I 
ful  dream.  The  first  stanza  of  the  | 
Preislied  in  Its  first  version  had  a | 
throaty  quality  which  had  not  been  pres-  | 
ent  when  he  sang  the  trial  songs  of  the 
first  act. 

Clarence  Whitehill'a  Sachs  was  the ! 
finest  individual  performance  of  the 
evening,  as  it  has  need  to  be.  For  it  ; 
Is  Sachs  who  is  the  core  of  AVagner  s ; 
inspiration  and  It  Is  he  who  gives  re-  . 
lation  to  all  the  threads  of  the  drama,  [ 
from  the  moment  that  the  scent  of  the  ; 
elder  tree  sets  him  musing  by  his  shop  j 
door  to  the  last  when  Eva  and  AValther  i 
set  the  wreath  on  his  brow.  He  Is  Wag-  1 
ner  s first  subject,  the  principal  theme  1 
developed  through  the  symphony  and 
Jlr.  Whitehlll  sustained  the  part  nobly. 

We  must  not  forget  George  Moader  s 
sprightly  David,  a little  too  -sprightly  at  , 
times  perhaps,  or  Mls.s  Kathleen  How- 
ard’s  Magdalene,  for  thbse  two  con- 
tributed ably  to  the  quintet  which  Is 
tho  most  wonderful  vocal  climax  In  | 
AVagner’a  act.  | 

i 


By  n.  C,  ! OI.LES. 


.iJOMEO  ET  JULIETTE,  op(  ,-a  Ir  'I  . a acta 
anri  six  scenes.  French  te--  ;r.  Rarhier 
and  Carre  after  Shakespe-;- **,  drania, 
music  by  Charles  Gounod.  At  Gi-  Metr-  - 
polltan  Opera  House. 

Juliette  L.jorezla  Bori 

3tephano  Raymonde  K-i-lr.uhoIs 

'Jertrude  Henrlett.  R nUr-flo'.d 

■lomeo  Bcnlamhi';  'llql! 

Oybalt  Rki  icIo  Diaz  , 

Benvollo  Giordano  Paltrlnlerl  ' 

Mercutio  Giuseppe  de  Lir  a 

Paris  Mlllo  I'leco 

Gregorio  Paolo  Ananian 

Capulet  Ada.vio  I'Idur 

Friar  Laurent  L;  -ii  Rothier 

The  Duke  of  Verona Wir.h.m  Gustafson 

Incidental  dances  by  the  Corps  de  Ballet, 
Conductor,  Louis  Hass; ’c  ans. 


Lncrezla  Boi-i  Sing>  .Juliet- 
Gounod’s  "RomSo  et  Juliette”  has 
apparently  a very  assured  p.ace  in  the 
affections  of  operagoers  here.  It  was 
chosen  for  the  fir.sf  matinee  ; erformance 
of  the  season  and  -vt'as  given  yesterday, 
with  a cast  very  similar  to.  if  not  iden- 
tical with,  that  -which  was  simally  suc- 
cessful in  repeated  performances  last 
year.  Consequently  it  had  a very 
smooth  performance  under  Mr.  Hassel- 
mans’s  direction  in  which  Miss  Lucre/ia 
Borl  looked  charming  and  sang  with  a 
pure  and  beautiful  quality  of  tone,  while 
1 Mr.  Beniamino  Gigli,  relyipg  more  on 
vocal  gifts  than  dramatic  ones  and  pos- 
sessing a voice  sufficiently  mellifluous 
to  atone  for  his  rather  undistinguished 
stage  presence,  was  a fairly  persuasive 
Romeo. 

No  doi^bt  ft  is  this  Binoothness,  the 
sweetness  of  Gounod's  cantilena,  the 
glamour  which  his  music  lombined  with 
a .deasantly  sensuo-us  serier  of  stage  , 
pictures  throws  over  everything,  from  j 
ihe  killing  of  men  to  the  breaKing  of 
hearts,  which  makes  the  continued  pop-  ; 
..larity  of  the  opera.  Wo  look  for  re- 
finement, for  a een.se  of  style.  In  the 
interpretation,  but  for  no  .numan  qual- 
ities -which  might  disturb  the  decoro  is- 
ness  of  it  all.  Their  prcse.-ice  would  be 
disconcerting. 

Juliette  must  be  alwa3’s  a picturesque 
figure  whether  she  !s  on  i balcony  or  a 
bier.  Romeo  must  be  an  appealing  loon, 
but  not  a violent  one.  It  is  no  niiuler 
that  he  is  expected  to  walk  away  quietly 
into  the  wings  in  the  middle  of  the  bal- 
cony scene  in  order  to  let  a party  of 
Capulet  retainers  come  in  with  lanterns 
to  inquire  of  each  other  whether  there 
is  anything  amiss  in  a chorus  of  the 
•same  quality  as  that  of  the  conspirators 
in  "Rlgoletto.”  Capulets  iii'l  Montagu-.-s 
may  range  themselves  in  neatly  ar- 
ranged groups  on  opposite  sides  of  tne 
stage  and  sing  against  one  another 
music  which,  whatever  it  suggests,  'has 
i little  hint  of  the  heated  temper  wliich 
! leads  to  bloodletting. 

I It  is  all  very  pretty  and  very  neat,  like 
i a highly  colored  picture  book  with  all 
the  tragedy  toned  down  and  the  purg-  ^ 
Ing  of  the  passions  by  pity  and  p.ain,  | 
which  Aristotle  found  to  be  the  essence  , 
of  tragedy,  forgotten.  It  is  noi  noces-  ( 
sary  to  spenk  of  all  the  niinoi*  singers  . 
who  contributed  to  the  smooth  perform- 
ance. though  one  or  two  of  them,  nota- 
bly Miss  Ravrronde  Delaunois  as  Ste- 
phano.  disturbed  the  smoothness  oc.  o- 
sionally  by  excessive  vibrato,  whlcn  Is 
a polite  expression-  for  singing  outvCi 
tune.  

Ernest  Hutcheson  Plays 

By  RICHARD  AI-DRtCH. 

Ernest  Hutcheson  gave  evident  pleas-  j 
' ure  to  an  Aeolian  Hall  audience  yester- 
day afternoon,  among  which  were  many 
musicians,  by  his  admirable  playing  of 
j a program  of  piano  pieces  that  quite 
I abandoned  the  stereotyped  pattern.  He 
began  with  Brahms's  variations  amu 
fugue  on  a theme  of  Handel,  which  he 
played  with  much  vigor  and  accent, 
with  an  especial  beauty  In  the  softer  vari- 
ations finding  and  emphaslzirg  in  r.  few 
some  of  those  hidden  melodic  fragii  ents 
that  pianists  and  conductors  deb-glu.  to 
find,  even  though  the  composers  lever 
thought  of  them. 

M.acDowell's  "Keltic”  sonata  follo'-.ved 
which  appears  rarely  upon  proKia':\s, 
one  reason,  perhaps,  being  that  the  v/or.'. 
Is  so  difficult  that  the  last  wore!  if 
technical  proficiency  must  be  at  th'- 
command  of  him  who  plaj-s  it.  Mr. 
Hutcheson  assuredly  commanded  it. 
and  played  the  w'ork  with  an  e\i'lent 
sj-mpathy  and  enthusiasm  tlv”  ma-;e  it 
count  for  .all  it  is  worth.  How  iruch 
'.hat  may  be  is  perhaps  not  so  lertaln 
as  the  composer’s  thick  and  *)>'n  ad- 
mirers proclaim.  The  music  Is  com- 
pact of  M.-acDoxven  rrnnnerisnis  and  for- 
mulas. It  is  certainly  unquestionably 
his  own:  and  there  might  be  a c -.-tion 
as  to  where  an  individual  and  m :lnal 
composer’s  indlvldimllty  and  orlpinanty 
■ire  to  be  separated  from  mannerism  and 
formula. 

MacDowclI  put  a good  deal  of  vii- 
tiioso  display  into  the  .sonata,  i.iuch  or 
which  is  highly  effecUve.  It  is  certain- 
ly magnificently  rlc’n  and  resonant  and 
■planlstlc.”  There  l.=  much  beauty  in 
the  fanciful  second  theme  of  the  fiffl 
i.-iovement  and  the  fine  feeling  ’''’’m  1 
which  it  Is  worke-i  oct.  The  j 

tenderness”  which  thi-  composer  directs  | 
in  the  playing  of  the  slow  movem.-mt  is  ; 
justified  hy  the  qualli,'.  of  tho  music, 
ivhlch  X'ft  -iftor  a while  lo>''  - °.£! 

its  definite  outline.  .\nd  i 

last  movement  .storms  ".swlftlv  snoj. 
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fesooils. 
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The  I.eacne  of  Con>r><^ser». 

• ni--ii  ..ri,  til.  wild  wa'-i-.’  .saying. 

1-  .aionth  the  nidi"  of  ti..’  keague  -’f 
Com-.’.-  --.s  which  gave  llu  fir.-it  concert 
of  it.-  s-a.son  at  the  Klaw  Tlivatre  la.sl 
r -vit.  Til.  ’ - of  modern  music  is  dis- 
timllv  il.opp.’..  a may  not  be  easy  to 
di  •ingui-'h  ’ ..in  .lurrenis:  w.  may  not 
•‘■ani  I'-  if  a-*’®  -'ihore.  But 

1 f he  ^VHV.  ^ are  the  more  en- 

•.’riaining  th-y  are  to  wauh.  Ry  all 
mi-an.s  bt  ii..|  find  out  what  the.v  are 
«:*yin.  if  can.  and  if  w*.-  cannot,  j 


late 

editions.) 

the  n.  y.  symphony. 

Mr.  Damrosch's  Orche.5tra  played 
Stravin;d<y.s  “Le  Chant  du  Ros-sig- 
noi"  again  at  Aeolian  Hall  yestcrib*.:. 
iftenioon-its  third  performance  m 
.IS  many  weeks— and  deepea^a 
further  the  impression  that  this  v-'ork 
:s  a significant  and  valuable  contri- 
bution to  m.odern  music.  The  piece 
gain.s  immeasurably  in  clarity  and 
structural  intelligibility  on  repeated 
hearings,  and  one's  suspicions  that  its 
amazing  orchestral  virtuosity  mig.at 
be  Us  major  claim  to  recognition  are 
entirely  routed  by  a conviction  of  us 
entire  sincerity  and  musical  wortli. 

It  is  not  primarily  Important 
w'hetber  or  not  one  may  "like”  all 
this  music.  There  It  is.  and  granted 
Us  premises,  it  Is  completely  logical, 
both  in  conception  and  development. 
Uc  many  ultra-modern  composers  be- 
[tray  the  fact  that  th®y 
I conscious  of  the 


y Ihini's  mlrterfirr-«-as  dc^pecTwTTh 

• enormous  resourcefulness,  and  that 
' some  of  it.  particularly  the  broadly 
put)  urujduo  uiqumioo  am  J°  tsnp 
.yric  section  of  the  second  movement, 
had  much  immediately  apparent 
' beauty.  Hr.  Bloch  is  rumored  to 
have  tried  some  experimental  fiuar- 

...  I,.  rnA 


Society  of  Friends  of  Music. 

By  H.  c.  COBtES. 

Two  church  cantatas  and  the  flfth| 
Brandenburg  concerto  of  Bach  mado  a, 
first-rate  program  for  the  ° 

the  series  of  Sunday  concerts  which  the. 


tertone  writin.g  in  it.  If  lTe  did;  the  I so;i;ty  ' of 

erpei-iment  was  not  a complete  sue-  gan  doing  more 

. told  of  It.  Js  nothing  which  neecis  uun  b 


cess,  for,  until  he  had  been  told  of  It. 
one  benighted  listener  thmight  the 
strings  were  .sometimes  playing  out 
of  tune.  Apologies,  therefore,  to  th.? 
I.enox  String  Quartet,  who  were 
otherwise  above 

Harold  Bauer,  who  played  the  piano 
part  superbly. 

Arthur  Bliss  was  represented  by 
five  brief  fragments  from  the  Chi- 
nese, "The  Women  of  Jueh.  a 
witchery  song,  "Madame 
his  engaging  “Rout,  all  wri 
small  instrumental  combinations  with 
soprano  solo.  The  solo  parts  were 
sung  by  -Hiss  Lillian  Gustafson, 
whose  fresh  voice  and  clear  diction 
j helped  the  success  of  the  songs  im- 
mensely.   

Another  new  offering  was  a group 
short  pieces  for  unaccora- 


of  thvee  SIKMU  j-.vs-vw  

at  they  are  only  i°o|  clarinet,  by  Igor  Stravinsky, 

fact  that  their  must- : program,  but  one  gatli- 

■ ered  from  their  musical  context  that 


V'V  

cal  idiom  sounds  strange  to  the  unac  

customed  ear.  Stravinsky  seems  depicted  the  girlhood,  rum,  and 

be  entirely  free  from  this  form  ofLyentpal  insanity  and  death  ol  th;U 

vanity.  He  wastes  no  time  trying  instrument.  Mi\  > em 

epater  the  liourgeols.  He  st^atos  his  the  Philharmonic  Orches- 

cLse.  and  sets  forthwith  about  mastered  their  terrific  technical 

Injv  it.  . difficulties  with  deceptive  ease,  and 


IS  noLnxiib  wii»w.  — -- 
urgently  than  the  revival  ^^Propev  con- 
ditions of  the  best  of  that  wonderful 
Ss  Of  cantatas  which  Bach  poured 
cut  for  the  Sunday  services  of  the 

Thomas  Kirche  of 

Vou  those  written  andean  e 

audience  who  cantatas  chosen 

?;^rthe"  nrsf  time,  and  ne/ther^is^lhc  , 

XVI  kTovWedge  Is"‘re"sult  of  a single 
''Both^’-Falsche  Welt  d^r  trap  ich  Nicht" 
^°?Pg’!°Pt[n%"cht^s  F^cud^nUcht.”  for 

vantage  of  being  sung  u>  ^ 

heth  Rethberg,  wh<?  for  her  sing- 

made  eloquent  by  her 

ing  of  Bacn  is  means  by 

intelligent  grasp  of  what  he  ^ 
the  most  ®‘®'^°'3%eP^ge  who 

many  singers  tpnnr  cart  in  "Erwiln- 

»'  -”ss ' 


bv 


I.'- 


it  XK‘  can.  and  if  w. 
may  still  crjoy  vvmtching  them.  . , | 

Thin  seenv'd  to  be  the  ym  i<*l 
of  last  night  - Hutlieiice,  iv.i'Oh  bstenert  ; 

Erne.st  IllO'  h s new  qmnli  t 101 

piano  ami  -;rtng.s.  odTc- 

in'ikv'-  thru  pi— I for  laiinit,  and  ac 
?p^ted  . mplacently.  though  they  had 
M.V  .-xactl.i  liomanded,  an  encore  of 
\rthur  nlissrf  *‘Uoui.  Uov\  Albert 
r'i  "■  .■'.'s  Uiv.  rtissi mi  nt  for  piano  and 
wood-v.imi  fared,  otliers  must  toll.  t 
"an  too  late  to  be  descrioed  heie.  The  1 
Bloch  uuiiuet  was  by  tar  the 
oils  wo-k  of  the  evening.  It  rigiup  I 
V me  fir.'t,  and  wa.s  beautifully  _ !>'a^  ed 
larold  Bauer  and  the 
• Beno.v  string  Quartet ; beautifulli . 

■ause  there  lould  be  no  doubt  that  ail 
eff.  ts  came  out  according  to  tne 
c-.-mp  iser  s intentipn.  . . . 

Its  -fHousness  ir  shown  in  tlie 
ti.e,  ilVe  three  movements  contain  a 
v ’rv  wide  range  of  expression  in  which 
Cl  riam  bold  ym.  pun  oscful  themes  .11  e 
submitted  to  a la  Se  l->o.®eSS  m ‘'e^®P  i 
111  lit  i:;d  being  con.sisientl.v  ti  eaten 
throughout  link  the  difleiing  moods  to- 
-ethe?  in  a WW  Wiiieh  compels  close 
aiteiition  The  e >mpo.sor's  use  of  quar- 
:.’r  tones  the  di' ision  of  the  semitone 
on  the  -ing-s,  has  been  spoken  °f  ^ 

^vniut'in  111'  ids  ‘ulotiernism.  It  is 
^ru/uia;  ffi.ri  m . . h things  tb®t  the 

iHn-s  for  e.vampli'.  .siaii  with  an  a^i 
Cited"’'hsme  :n  triplets  which  makes 
iMio  nole<  of  the  interval  C to 
Hut  that  is  onlv  an  incidental 
Bol  many  ingers  are  th®r®  'Vho  habP 
lually  dtig  in  quarteiTones  without 

knowing  u •'  , ,..v„iui  iypd 

I ’rni  It  t'.li  l'ii  as  here  i egulai  izeu 
f.,7  b-iilamento.  He  has  not  attempted 
p.  invent  a new  tonality  by  its  means. 

M .M-a  in  tonahty  and  formal 
n.-nt  iih-  nutVio-’  Is  classical,  bowe\er, 
ii.-nch^nl  his  harmon:.  may  oecome  at  - 

i;m"  s Without  I doubt  Uie  composer  presslvcness. 
bnc”  ..i  exaetly  what  he  means  to  do  aud4- 
. res  it  He  begins  in  a mood  of  intense  1 
ieor  ■•  ■ ’-.s  i.  into  .lie  of  broooimr  I 

f-  ebnV:.  becom  ;.s  Intensely  sentimental 
In  • V .;\v  nuivemenl.  t "t  ttvers  his  eneigy 
a:  t .rt-ict  of  ti.L  fnal‘1  to  end  at 

st  in  a simple  and  reflective  cod< 


If  the  musical  truth,  as  he  sees  it.' 
require  that  his  music  sound  ugly, 
ugly  it  sounds;  and  when  the  time 
conies  for  it  to  sound  beautiful,  he.au- 
litul  he  makes  it.  And  as  one  hear 
"Le  Rossignol”  for  the  second  and 
third  times,  what  seemed  ugly  at 
lirst  becomes  increasingly  compre- 
hensible and  inevitable,  and  what 
sounded  beautiful  at  first  become.s 
more  so  with  understanding.  R is 
alive,  and  that  is  a good  deal  h® 
able  to  say  of  anything  In  this  still- 
born world. 

Schubert’s  unfinished  symphony, 
sounding  more  complete  than 


aimCUlUCS  Wllll  --  • 

acknowledged  the  hilarious  plaudits  of 
his  hearers  with  becoming,  if  not 
complete,  gravity.  Albert  Roussl's 
“Divertisement"  for  piano,  harp,  cel- 
esta, bass.,  and  five  wind  instruments 
closed  the 'program. 


A ' — — 

B.v  BICHAKD  ALDRICH. 
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finished  ones,  began  the  program,  and 
a new  work  by  Frank  Bridge,  the 
English  composer,  ended  it.  Mr. 
Bridge  conducted  his  own  composition, 
which  is  in  two  parts  and  Is  entitled 
simply  ’.‘Two  l^oeins.”  It  is  a musi- 
cal transliteration  of  two  fragments 
from  Richard  Jeffries’s  "The  Story  of 
My  Heart,”  and  though  it  suffered 
somewhat  from  haVing  to  follow  the 
drastic  beauties  of  "Le  Rossignol, 
proved  to  be  sensitively  written  and 
well  scored.  The  first  movement,  ex- 
pressive of  "those  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings which  are  not  sharply  defined,” 
seemed  a little  too  literally  fragmen- 
tary to  be  completely  successful  as 
music,  but  the  second,  a sort  of  paean 
to  the  dance,  had  good  rhythm  and  a 
middle  lyric  section  of  considerable  ex- 


Tho  New  York  Symphony  Plays. 
Mr.  Bamrosch  opened  the  New  York 
Ei^mphony  Orchestra’s  Sunday  after- 
^ony  noon  series  of  concerts  in  Aeolian  Hall 

iLst  yesterday;  the  audience  was  1®^^®-  ^ 
iiiujjti  ^ if  some  of  the 


there  might  be  excuse  if  some  °f  the 
members  found  the  afternoon  a rather 
severe  one.  There  v/as  no  difficulty 
about  Schubert’s  Unfinished  Symphony 
.with  which  the  program  begam  follow- 
ing a stirring  performance  of  The  Sta 

phTny  everything  was  new  or  unfa- 

ooSo.  haf  mkde  a name  ^for^hlmseU 
an  uifexpec ^young^  nian 

weH-tro'dden^^^th  the 

him.  The  concerto_js  «act.ng.^im^^^ 


T. 


. .nil 


A!  ' 


irkviiabU  question  "Uo  >"Cm 
U ;eems  almost  Impossible  to 
1 a single  word,  but  ''  pressed 
say.  no,  not  for  an>‘  fault  in 
v i V -ik  but  simply  because  oi  its  too 
i iarci  ■ ii.  t.  nnina  tion  to  be  emotion- 
*,!’  -bring.  Il  is  tlie  sort  of  music 
V lit  insi-str  on  one  dropping  into  tlie 
- ;■  I pi  I -ion  singular  in  order  to  discuss 
it  at  a'l  Tin  - omposer  seems  to  say,  ; 

now  I Wll  be  strong;  now  I will  ap- 
p..  . . vour  inner  feelings  ; now  .suni  up 

c‘-  ■'  ■.  ti’ing  in  a mood  of  nobility,  and 
toe  w.ir-st  of  is  be  does,  leaving  no 

I u;  reservi  , 

■ir  Bli.s.^s  songs,  of  wiiiHi  wc 
;..n  three.  •Tiic  ts'onien  of 
a nev  work,  ".'.;.v.lain  N'ay. 
an.  'Rout."  scarcely  a song 
u<  lire  music  for  a voice 
■icj!  ! . do  none  of  these 
,1  a;'-  he  is  just  one  of 
and  it  does  noi  nnich 

is  saying. 

' lii-.s  Luuv  -u.stafson  sang  Uo  .11  r-:;- 
lulintl-. , ;|  nngii  perhaps  slie  had  not 
o-it-  'em  red  into  the  abaru  >n  of 
TV  ■■  ‘Tiie  ■'  omen  "f  vc.  !.  ' i.s  a lit- 
tle s“l  .'f  five  poen.-s  ii  . i.,  the  V nines'' 
of  L,  - J.  oil  of  fane,  arc  . iiami  and 
ending  - ilii  quite  brilliani  littli 

V 'll-  rz*.  ■'nownimt,  “The  M atei  ;»f  titi 
l.oki”  It  e .mid  not  b'  • iiroti 
to  sav  that  these  -ougs  are  at  ompanicu 
hv  ;i ' i-Via  iiib‘-T  fin  h.  stiv,. 

\ group  -ff  wiiHi  rind  !:U'in^^  plci>’> 
jouni'-  tn=.  voice  w;t.  ii.c'  ■ i*ich 

Bw  letimes  li  ■■  e ii  ae  app  . mu.  counec- 
tt.jn  with  Uv  vccal  lie  am:  sometimes 
enter  Into  a,  close  ensemble  with  it. 
There  is  fresline-ss  and  p.quancy  t.bout 


Mitja  Nlklsch  was  the  soloist,  giv-  ; hl^  p°rfo^^mer  but  tint 

ing  engaging  proof  of  his  artistic  sin-  listener  ; its  t‘ gastw '^acces^^  na- 
cerity  by  plaj-lng  the  Brahms  piano  of  a lofty  and  „®afi‘y,,fff,®uities  are 
concerto.  He  began  a bit  too  vigor- 
ously, so  that  some  of  Brahms’s 


massive  climaxes  overtaxed  his  re- 


ltiU.O«94  »V/  

sources,  but  his  playing  had  an  earn 
eatness  of  conception  and  an  infec 


conception  and  an  infec- 
tious quality  of  enthusiasm  that 
evoked  an  emphatic  response  from  his 
hearers. 


b-u 


wild 

tiling 


!• 


Ultl 


t'.i* 


'rhere  li  tresiine.ss  anu  p.quaiic..  ..  ^ 

Ihe  whole  design,  and  no  suggestion  of  , 
v.ccking  -i'.c  •motions.  Xav’  is  t 

+ ft  riiarl  ’’R/iUl  is  I 


H ballad  of  witcTicraft,  ami  ' Rout 
•I  pi’ic.  of  cheerful  nonsense  in  which  a 
mitrbcr  of  tunes  and  r’nythm.s  alter- 
nately get  tangled  together  and  dis- 
rntangled 


THE  BE.AGfE  OI'  COMPOSERS. 

A concert  such  as  the  new-born 
League  of  Composers  gave  at  the 
Klaw  Theatre  last  night  is  always  in 
danger  or  being  taken  more  solemnly 
than  it  is  meant,  for  one  is  fatally 
prone  to  assume  that  a whole  pro- 
gram of  new  music  is  being  offered 
as  a galaxy  of  masterpieces.  This  the 
league’s  program  last  night  was  not, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  assuming 
that  as  such  it  was  meant.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  an  interesting  evening  and 
gave  New  Yorkers  one  more  much 
, I needed  chance  to  hear  what  is  going 

I Ion  in  the  contemporary  musical  worlil. 

' ' The  most  ambitious  offering  w-as 
the  first,  Ernest  Bloch’s  new  piano 
quintet,  which  had  its  first  hearing 
anywhere.  It  is  written  in  three 
movements,  and  with  Bloch  s cus- 
tomary economy  of  material,  derives 
much  of  Us. musical  sustenance  from 
a motto  theme  of  tour  notes  spaced 
over  wide  intervals.  It  seemed  to 
deserve  a more  extended  analysis 
than  a hurried  reviewer  has  the  space 
or  time  for,  ’.lut  one  can  at  least  say 


to  the  modem  virtuoso.  In 
l"lSo  -“and  by"’?o  much  ™or®  -ere  the 

(-:onate  energy,  now  S'®  re- 

?AV"irabTe‘‘po41r"a°n1^an™Sn^^ 

V.f  articulation  where  .f^e  a deep 

kprlLilTby'lUs  performance  and  was 

‘^^r-irnk  BHdge  htfhUherto  known 

?rwXfyXifyN^^« 

these  two  "Poems."  as  he  f®®s  Jor  ‘he 

^T'h-irLe  sfbu/kvo?ive, 


fif  has^"ylH«e^j3"in3cm^  it  is  not , 
for  us  to  question  enjoy  R!”  ' 

is  what  he  -’•°‘®'Bo“h  In^ 

One  cannot  enjoy  Bacn  in 

?ha'?""fash"on®''the'^  mJJs?  ■ 

wonderful  mind  is  beep  called  ; 

have  him  in  -hat  ha%.e  h®^®®  ti,ey.'  j 

Somrifffieirtbl  friends  of  music  have 
orchestra  and! 

fsll  destlly 

SSiX  'iK 

lwa%  conscilnUolsly,  doubling  the  other 
instfuments  and  J®'®/®^®’®^^  rhy  thmic; 

wlu'^th'at  hl‘r%"alu  Jn^thl  pfrfSrmUce 
WS.S  so  satisf a.ctory«  *v»o  «citnro  i f 

These  works  are  all  in  ^ , o >u- 
intimate  chamber  music  r^^en  the^y^^ 

Mr  ^°Bodanzky'^  Is  the  leading  spirit  to 
Mr.  Bodanzay  thesi  i erformanccs 

is  a In.phaliri^ 

llletica"  accent^.  t®®;^®tting‘'u ba? 
life  of  the  music  hy  cutting  u mi 

ro“-'PaTsche  Svelt" 

prelude  to  fa's®ne  wtii 
lirT  o"\fe  Bran"d‘lnb‘u"f^^ 
^alJ^r‘"anror%"gfa°  .^h^^  ,be^- 

S^rh"berg"1n?hftwol» 

vji-d 

?vm1m)^and  NicSla  LaSella  (flute).  In 
mi  semnd  cantata  Miss  Telva’s  mice 

S€Sn'!5rS! 

j;t‘;‘‘Srfa'rX'tee"t°ta\\".  InTu  wls. 

has  been  suggested,  rather  too  much 
?or  Mr  Header,  though  he  attacked  it 
i.^uHiv  The  choir  had  comparatively 
mtfe  io  do!  but  did  it  well  in  s ng.pg 
each  of  the  chorals  with  well  sustained 
■one  and  the  final  chorus  with  due  pre. 
clsion.  — 


Gilman 


{ 


'^^7  ma'^tnW  no'^g^eaY^r^  , ^^hat  indispensable  organizaUo^  the 

pictures,  making  no  s;®„'- Yp  first  sug-  League  of 
fhe.  listener’s  imagmat.^  tthngs  n?t  the  brave 


•ug-  League  ot  Composers,  which  exists  for 

US  rhythms 'and  outspoken  in  its  i®®/®^;  ^J%-est  forty-fifth  Street  ®y®ry  PV®. 
ment.^  The  music  P®5®‘|fi„,"e®deTto  fussing  modernist  in  town.  \J  hy  it  d d 


rlu^of  tEeir  auractiveni^ss  Mr.  Bridge 
LonHuCted  his  music  4iimself  and  he,  too, 

''strrvm’Tky’s^'luUe:  derived  from  his 
bailer  lelves  tfm  listener  always  won- 
rlerinc^  lust  what  ought  to  b6  going  on 
S^on^the  stage  in  thI  ballet  Pantomime. 
To  many  its  refinements  of  raucous 


Bloch,  Stravinsky,  Arthur 
visiting  Englishman)  and  ‘ 

Roussel  was  to  be  P'®>'®^’ . 

Harold  Bauer,  the  Lenox  Sfnng  Quai- 
tet,  eight  players  from  the  Philhar- 
monic, Mr.  Le  Roy  Shields  ,(Pya®>st) 


the  ballet  pantomime.  „ionic,  ivir.  i.e  woy  vr 

...Tnements  of  raucous-  jiigg  Lillian  Gustafson  (soprano' 

ness  wVu''not  seem,  in  and  ot  themselves,  interpret  it,  with  Mr.  Bliss  m 

-r^yrtn-'n^oteTre^cd^^t^^^^^  Tl]!jp-on  ^ -^-®0®duct^  Ms  ^ o-  works. 

Sfwa?s?he  dang'rr''ordfiati^  ''“V'w  ' ' 

tendencies  and  methods.  , Mr.  Bloch’s  contribution  to  the  p 

gram  was  a new  quintet  for  piano  and 

string:-,  still  in  manuscript,  and  played 


4 . 


fj  ist  night  for  the  TTm  tltne  in  public, 
if  h this  work  Mr.  Bloch  has  followed 
i ae  fashion  set  abroad  by  Alois  Haba 
jnd  has  asked  his  strings,  on  occasion, 
3 play  intervals  of  a quarter  tone, 
he  effect  of  this  was  at  times  poign- 
antly .expressive;  but  more  often  Mr. 
Tloch’s  use  of  the  device  sounded  hesi- 
|int  and  ineffectual,  and  the  instru- 
ments seemed  merely  to  be  flirting 
lather  heartlessly  with  the  pitch, 
j!  This  quintet  is,  however,  a remark- 
•,|ble  work.  It  is  in  three  movements, 
p some  extent  thematically  integrated, 

I jnd  it  is  written  throughout  with  that 
jmbre  and  mordant  intensity  of  mood 
nd  utterance  which  is  Mr.  Bloch’s  spe- 
.al  trait  as  a music-maker.  It  is  rich- 
: ■ polyphonic  in  texture  and  is  wrought 
; ith  extraordinary  skill  and  solidity 
ipid  resourcefulness.  The  slow  raove- 
, ent,  an  “Andante  mistico’’  of  darkly 
:<  lapsodic  beauty,  is  as  fine  a thing  as 
Ijir.  Bloch  has  given  us  since  his  in- 
;(->mparable  set  of  “Trois  Poemes 
’mifs,”  which  is,  we  take  leave  to  think, 
ji|is  masterpiece.  Oddly  enough,  this 
|li  . fliiintet  seems  less  continuously 
b id  inflexibly  individual  than  the  much 
|H  ;rher  work,  for  in  the  newer  piece 
" r.  Bloch  has  surprisingly  remem- 
red  a composer  so  egregiously  “old 
they  call  him  in  Paris)  as 
ichard  Wagner.  Wagner,  to  be  sure, 
always  good  to  hear,  but  Mr.  Bloch 
s important  and  significant  things 
on  his  own  account,  and  we 
lid  a grudge  against  him  for  those 
easures  in  which  he  turns  our 
loughts  to  “Tristan  und  Isolde,’’  love- 
though  they  are. 

f"!  « * • 

I Another  composer  on  last  night’s 
ogram  bowed  the  knee  to  the  tyran- 
cal  Richard;  but  we  could  not  help 
nndering  if  Mr.  Arthur  Bliss,  in  his 
btle  British  way,  was  not  chaffing 
third  stanza  of 
s Women  of  Yueh”  out  of  the 
ower  Girl  music  from  “Parsifal.’’ 
r the  lady  of  Mr.  Bliss’s  song  is  a 
'wer  girl,  too,  in  her  own  way;  al- 
ough  she  is  shy,  and  hides  from  the 
isserby  ^ong  the  lilies;  and  the 
dies  of  Wagner  were  guilty  of  no 
ich  absurdity  as  that. 

These  songs,  and  the  other  two  works 
f j '•yere  played — 

ladame  Noy”  and  “Rout,”  all  three 
mposed  for  soprano  voice  and  cham- 
r orchestra— are  ingenious  and 
arming  fantasies,  and  they  made  us 
I the  more  eager  to  hear  Mr.  Bliss’s 
ovocative  “Color  Symphony”  for  or- 
cstra. 

• • ' » 

We  cannot  say,  however,  that  Igor 
ravinsky’s  “Three  Pieces  for  Clari- 
t made  us  keen  to  hear  anything 
e of  Stravinsky’s  in  a similar  vein, 
r count  ourselves  as  among  Mr. 
■avinsky’s  most  stentorian  boosters- 
r regard  fgr  him  has,  we  think,  been 
fficiently  demonstrated  in  these  col- 
ins;  but  when  Mr.  Stravinsky  wastes 
time,  and  ours,  and  that  of  so  ex- 
Tent  an  artist  as  Mr.  Lem  Bellison, 
such  solemn  idiocies  as  these  three 
ne  exercises  for.  solo  clarinet  we 
almost  ready  to  give  up  our  al- 
ance  and  relapse  upon  Gounod  and 
ssenet. 

iWe  were  unable  to  hear  the  Diver- 
sement  for  piano  and  woodwind  by  ' 
ussel  which  came  at  the  end  of  a 
ig  program.  It  was  described  to  us 
er  by  a competent  witness  as  “a  thin 
ein  of  music  trying  hard  to  un-Ravel 
elf.”  But  we  think  better  of  Mon- 
ur  Roussel  than  that. 


-which  TiTTfavuig  a most  successful  I 
run  this  season  under  Mr.  Damrosch’s 
management,  appearing  again  on  yes-  ' 
terday’s  program — was  completed  in  ! 

1917  and  has  already  been  crowned  as  ■ 

a modern  classic.  ■ 

* ♦ « I 

Mr.  Bridge’s  ‘“Two  Poems”  are  tonal, 
mood  pictures  suggested  by  lines 
from  the  prose  of  Richard  Jeffries,  the 
poetical  nature-lover,  novelist,  jour- 
; nalist  and  philosopher,  who  lived  and 
I died  in  England  between  1848  and  1887. 
Jeffries  was  an  idyllic  celebrant  of  the 
beauty  of  the  world  as  it  disclosed  it- 
self to  him  in  the  countryside  that  he 
best  knew — that  of  the  South  Downs. 
He  possessed  the  secret  of  writing 
what  have  subsequently  been  called 
“Nature  Thoughts”  without  drowning 
himself  in  a sea  of  sentimental  Pan- 
i theism.  “Hardly  any  of  us,”  he  wrote, 
“but  have  thought:  ‘Some  day  I will 
I go  on  a long  voyage,’  but  the  years  go 
I by  and  still  we  have  not  sailed.”  Jef- 
fries himself  sailed  often — not  on  ship- 
board, but  on  voyages  of  the  imagina- 
tion that  took  him  over  hills  and 
woods  and  orchards  and  across  the 
windswept  downs  that  he  loved  best. 

Mr.  Bridge  has  chosen  as  the  texts 
for  his  two  little  sermons  in  tone  a 
brace  of  paragraphs  from  Jeffries’s 
meditation  that  yield  him,  first,  a con- 
templative  and  deeply  felt  Andante,  i 
I and,  second,  a Scherzo.  The  first  Is  j 
based  on  the  following  fragment  from  | 
one  of  Jeffries’s  prose  studies:  | 

“Those  thoughts  and  feelings  which  j 
are  not  sharply  defined,  but  have  a 
1 haze  of  distance  and  beauty  about 
j them,  are  always  the  dearest.” 

The  second  has  the  following  for 
a text: 

“How  beautiful  a delight  to  make  the 
I world  joyous!  The  song  should  never 
, be  silent,  the  dance  never  still,  the 
■ laugh  should  sound  like  water  which 
j runs  forever.” 

Incited  by  these  suggestions,  Mr. 
Bridge  has  written  music  that  is 
worthy  of  the  designation  that  he  has 
given  them — they  are  truly  “poems,” 
truly  poetic.  Mr.  Bridge,  like  Jefiries, 
avoids  the  sentimental  lure.  He  can 
write  on  such  dangerous  themes  as 
solitude  and  contemplation  and  fading 
loveliness  without  losing  his  head  or 
boring  us  with  undue  lusciousneSs.  His 
manner  suggests  a slightly  acidulated 
Debussy — it  is  quite  French,  and  ■'uM 
of  distinction  and  finesse;  but  it  has 
its  own  inflections,  its  own  color  and 
design.  It  is  delightful  music,  and  we 
should  like  to  hear  it  again. 

* * * 

Mr.  Bridge  and  his  music  were  pre- 
ceded on  the  program  by  Mr.  Mitja 
Nikisch,  the  soloist  of  the  afternoon, 
who  played  the  D minor  piano  concerto 
of  Brahms  most  energetically,  bril- 
liantly  and  effectively,  to  the  immense 
satisfaction  of  a crowded  house.  But 
he  v/as  noisy  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reason  in  the  first  movement,  and 
would  have  done  better  by  Brahms’s 
exacting  music  if  he  had  approached 
it  in  a less  belligerent  mood.  He 
dealt  more  gently  with  the  nobly  ele- 
giacal  slow  movement,  though  there  are 
deeps  in  !t  which  he  does  not  as  yet 
seem  to  have  probed. 


bi  oad  range‘bf  vibrant  tones  artlillcally 
u.sed.  'rhere  were  phrases  Impulsively 
emphasized  in  the  duet,  “Tu  qui  San- 
tuzza,”  from  Mascagni's  “Cavalleria 
P.u.'^Ucana,”  sung  with  Laura  Robertson, 
which  marred  the  .singing  of  Mr.  Loni- 
l.ardo  in  that  number. 

Besides  several  other  operatic  selec- 
tions and  shorter  pieces  by  the  tenor. 
Miss  Robertson  sang  alone,  as  did 
Igrazio  D'Amico,  baritone,  who  later  i 
joined  Mr.  Lombardo  in  a duet  from 
Giordano's  ‘‘Andre  Chenier.” 

Effim  Liversky,  first  heard  in  Forty- 
third  Street  last  year,  gave  a recital 
of  works  for  tenor  voice 'in  Aeolian  Hall 
lart  evening.  His  program  Included  a 
group  by-  'rchaikovsky,  which  he  gave 
with  much  earnestness  and  self-assur- 
aiict.  There  were  also  operatic  selec- 
tii  ns  by  Rubinstein  and  Monushko  and 
songs  by  Gliere,  Rachmaninoff.  Grod- 
sky,  Bert  Levenson  and  Retchkunoff. 


Stravinsky's  pieces  for  clarinet  alone 
were  played  with  a care  and  solemnit.v 
bv  Sem  Bellison  which  .seemeil  to 
strike  the  audience  as  funny,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  rather  funn.v  to  watch  a man,, 
taking  such  pa.ns  to  produce  an  effect  ; 
of  Incoherence,  but  the  effect  v.’as  oiuite  j 
complete.  ] 

Austin  Conradi.  Pianist,  Plays.  I 
Austin  Conradi,  pianist,  played  yester-  > 
day  in  Aeolian  Hali  to  a small  but  an  ( 
interested  audience,  that  found  him  a 
poet  of  tone,  too  often  unrhythmic  as 
modern  word  poets,  in  Chopin's  later 
sonata  and  Liszt's  ' Funeraiiles.  " and 
then  wholly  delightful  in  four  little  pre- 
ludes by  Scriabin.  Mixinr  tones  wHh 
held  pedahs.  he  wrought  colorful  smoke- 
screens of  sound  in  his  own  piano  ai-- 
rangement  of  .Strauss's  ‘'Serenade,'' 
Ravel’s  “Jeux  d’Eau”  and  the  ''Val- 
kyries’ Ride.”  version  of  Finest  Hutclte- 
son,  his  Dredecessor  at  Peabody  Insti- 
tute, Baltimoi-e.  who  was  a box  guest 
at  hi.s  matinee. 


_ n the  afternoon  Mr.  Damrosch  in- 
! duced  to  the  subscribers  of  his  Sab- 
h Symphony  Concerts  in  Aeolian 
1 another  member  of  the  British 
j sical  colony  whose  presence  this 
son  in  America  is  making  us  all 
up  and  mind  our  Ps  and  Qs.  This 
s Mr.  Frank  Bridge,  one  of  the  so- 
led  Younger  British  School  of  Com- 
, era  (most  of  them  are  what  Miss 
I isy  Ashford  would  have  called 
'dcriy  men  of  forty-two  or  there- 
outs”).  Arthur  Bliss,  whom  we  have 
cussed  above,  and  Eugene  Goossens, 
o is  conducting  in  Rochester,  are  dis- 
iiguished  members  of  the  same  tlan. , 

. Bridge  is  distinguished,  too,  thougb.l 
music  has  made  less  stir  in  the  I 
rid  than  that  of  his  colleagues  and 
less  known  in  America. 

■Ir.  Bridge  is  forty-four  years  old 
id  startlingly  resembles  Mr.  Chester- 
as  Mr.  Chesterton  would  look  if 
cut  out  carbohydrates  and  subsisted 
a while  on  spinach  and  philosophy. 
|r.  Bridge  is  conductor  as  well  as 
mposer,  and  has  directed  English 
.era  performances  at  Covent  Garden 
id  orchestral  concerts  at  Queens  Hall, 
e ha.H  written  much  chamber  music 
,.d  some  works  for  orchestra,  but  none 
these  latter,  we  believe,  had  been 
a d in  New  York  before  yesterday, 
i lie  appeared  yesterday  in  person  to 
induct  the  works  from  his  pen  which 
I r.  Damrosch  had  placed  on  the  after- 
I ,on’s  program.  These  were  “Two 
;;  described  by  the  program  as 
■ w.”  and  this  was  their  first  per- 
1 . ance  in  America.  "New”  is,  of, 

' ii  e,  a relative  terra.  Mr.  Bridge  is 
'..1  to  havo  Composed  these  two  pieces 
I , 1916,  and  a?  things  go  in  music 
I , Aays  thst  makes  them  almost  pre- 
I irsl;  btravlnsky’s  “Rotnlgnol” 


LOUISE  HUNTER’S  DEBUT. 


■Young  Soprano  Sings  in  “Lucia” 

Sextet  at  First  “Opera  Concert.” 

Seventh  debutante  in  seven  days  of 
the  new  Metropolitan  Opera  season  was 
the  modest  but  comely  and  much-ap- 
plauded Louise  Hunter,  a light  soprano, 
s^io  sang  at  last  evening's  first  “opera  i 
concert”  in  the  "Lucia”  sextet.  ‘Whlie  I 
the  season  may  bring  her  wider  vocal 
opportunities  Individually,  the  young 
Cincinnati  artist  proved  at  once  a 
woman  of  poise  and  presence  on  the 
stage. 

A music-hungry  crowd  welcomed  Mr. 
Gattl's  initial  table  d'hdte,  a popular 
"Italian  night,”  Including  excerpts  from 
“Forza  del  Destino,”  sung  by  the 
chorus  with  Peralta  and  Mardones: 
from  ".Mda,”  with  Peralta.  Telva  and 
Kingston,  and  from  "Mefistofele,”  again 
by  Mardones  and  chorus.  Bamboschvk 
led  the  orchestra  in  overtures  to  "'Wil- 
liam Tell”  and  to  Mascagni’s  “Ratcliff,” 
the  dance  of  the  hours  from  ' Gloconda” 
and  the  interesting  "Ita'.la”  suite  by 
Casella,  a novelty  to  this  house  with  Its 
echoes  of  "Funiculi”  and  other  popular 
lairs. 

TWO  TENORS  HEARD. 

Giuseppe  Lombardo  and  Effim  Li- 
versky In  Evening  Recitals. 

Glitseppe  Lombardo,  a new  tenor 
whose  ambition  is  to  sing  in  opera 
presented  his  qualifications  In  the  Town 
Ho  I last  evening  before  an  audience 
wlilch  manifested  pleasure.  The  yountr 
sn.eer  was  at  hl.s  best  in  "Celeste 
Alda  from  Verdis  opera,  with  dra- 
motlc  power  much  In  evidence  and  .o 


Bloch’s  Quarter  Tones 
Do  extremes  meet?  A tvi-iter  on 
Indian  music  has  seriously  maintained 
that  the  red  men  have  a more  highly 
developed  sense  of  pitch  than  we  have! 
since  they  use  quarter  tones  and  even  ' 
smaller  intervals.  It  didn't  occur  to 
him,  as  I wrote  in  reviewing  hi'  book, 
that  they  were  singing  out  of  tunc — 
most  singers  do — ask  Edison. 

But  playing  out  of  tune  as  a matter 
of  principle  and  progress  is  one  of  the 
amlsing  tenets  of  the  futurists.  It  was 
exemplified  last  night  in  Ernest 
Bloch’s  new  quintet  for  strings  and 
piano,  which  was  played  by  Harold 
Bauer  and  the  Lenox  Quartet — and  ad- 
mirably played.  I shall  come  back  to 
this  next  Saturday.  The  composer  tvas 
in  a box  and  shared  the  voluminous 
applause  invariably  bestowed  on  live 
composers  among  those  present. 

Another  composer  personally  present 
was  -\rthur  Bliss,  of  whose  music  most 
of  us  had  been  blissfully  ignorant.  He 
ponducted  several  of  • his  songs — I 

-isard  two  of  them — “The  'Women  of 
Yueh"  and  "Aladame  Noy.”  Mr.  Bliss 
has  some  very  sensible  ideas  on  the 
advisability  of  accompanying  songs 
with  small  groups  of  instruments  in- 
stead of  with,  piano  or  orchestra.  He 
should  not  forget,  hdwever,  that  the 
quality  of  the  songs  is  the  main  thing. 
He  writes  well,  hut  his  melodies  'were 
of  trifling  value. 

Another  feature  of  this  concert  was 
“Three  Pieces  for  Clarinet,”  by 
Stravinsky.  That  Russian  is  famous 
as  a musical  joker  but  his  clarinet 
joke  is  feeble.  Sem  Bellison  looked 
rather  sheepish  after  perpetrating  it. 
-Any  country  boy  would  have  done 
about  what  he  did  with  a home-made 
bark-pipe. 


By  W.  I.  HENDFIISUX. 


S^mnliony  Society  Matinee. 

The  matinee  of  the  Symphony  So- 
ciety in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon was  more  substantial  than  these 
entertainments  are  wont  to  be.  The 
program  was  long  and  exacting.  It 
consisted  of  Schubert’s  “Unfinished” 
Symphony,  the  Briflims  niano  concerlo 
in  D minor,  Stavinsky’s  "Be  Chant  du 
Rossigmol,”  lately  given  in  Carnegie 
Hall  by  the  society,  and  two  short 
“poems”  for  orchestra  by  the  English 
composer,  Frank  Bridge,  who  con- 
ducted them.  The  piano  soloist  was 
Mitja  Nikisch. 

Mr.  Bridge’s  novelties  were  unfor- 
tunately placed  after  Stravinsky’s  ex- 
traordinary composition,  with  the  re- 
sult that  they  sounded  less  significam 
than  they  might  if  otherwise  preceded. 
They  are  based  on  lines  written  by 
Richard  Jefferies,  a poet  who  sings  of 
the- South  Downs.  The  first  treats  of 
thoughts  having  the  charm  of  haze 
and  distance  and  the  .second  of  dance 
and  merry  making.  Hence  we  heard 
a slow  movement,  subdued  and  mur- 
muring, and  a vivace,  brilliant  and 


richly  orchestrated.  The  music  oi 
both  is  good,  well  written,  and  effec- 
tively Instrumented.  Mi-.  Bridge  con- 
ducted with  energy  and  the  orchestra  • 
gave  him  a good  performance.  | 

In  the  course  of  time,  some  one  is  ' 
going  to  be  bold  enough  to  restudy 
Brahms  in  his  entirety  and  possibly 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  he 
Was  not  always  Olympian  Jove.  In 
the  D minor  concerto  he  is  unques- 
tionably Jupiter  Tonans,  but  human 
hearts  can  hardly  bear  up  under  the 
prolonged  passion  and  strenuous  ut- 
terance of  the  first  movement.  Even 
ardent  adorers  of  the  great  Brahms 
must  feel  that  two-thirda  of  that 
would  have  been  enough,  even  when 
played  as  well  as  it  was  yesterday. 
Y'oung  Mr.  Nikisch  revelled  in  the 
coivcerto.  He  was,  indeed,  the  young 
man  rejoicing  in  his  strength.  He 
played  the  work  with  irresistible  fire, 
with  splendid  energy  and  albeit  with 
a sweeping  virility  of  style  which 
awoke  the  audience  and  called  forth 
most  enthusiastic  applause.  This 
youthful  pianist  should  assuredly  rise 
to  a high  position.  He  has  a great 
talent  and  an  essentially  musical  mind.  | 
His  playing  is  already  astonishing  in  ! 
its  maturity  of  conception  and  it.s  \ 
firmness  of  grasp.  In  a fe-w  years, 
wh§n  he  has  acquired  a little  more  re- 
pose and  a finer  insight  into  the  grada- 
tioiis  of  expression,  he  will  probaoiy 
be  among  the  commanding  figures  of 
the.  concert  stage. 

T^ere  is  no  need  of  repeating  what 
has-  already  been  said  in  this  news- 
paper about  Igor  Stravinsky's  tone 
poem.  It  did  seem  rather  hearty  food 
for  the  Symphony  .Society’s  Sunday 
afternoon  at  home,  but  perhaps  the 
subscribers  wished  to  know  what  had 
happened  in  Carnegie  Hall  a few  days 
agou  They  seemed  quite  amazed  by  it. 
Well,  that  is  natural.  Stravinsky 
speaks  in  strange  accents  and  it  will 
take  time  to  become  accustomed  to 
the  new  disharmonies.  The  work  was 
exdellently  played,  but  it  sounded  bet- 
ter in  the  larger  auditorium.  It  is 
bard  to  temper  the  winds  to  the  shorn 
^gees  of  Aeolian. 


The  League  of  Composers  gave  its 
first  concert  last  evening  in  the  Klaw 
Theater.  This  organization  was  formed 
last  spring  with  the  avowed  purpose 
(if  acquainting  the  musical  public  with 
works  representing  the  tendencies  of 
the  time.  The  opening  concert  pre- 
sented a program  embracing  the  new 
piano  quintet  of  Ernest  Bloch,  per- 
formed by  Harold  Bauer  and  the 
Lenox  Quartet,  two  works  by  the  Eng- 
llsb  composer,  Arthur  Bliss,  namely, 
a cycle  of  Chinese  songs,  “The  Women 
of  Y'ueh”  and  "Madam  Noy”;  a musi- 
cal Interpretation  of  a Cornish  legend, 
three  clarinet  pieces  by  Stravinsky 
and  a divertissement  by  Roussel  for 
piano,  harp,  celesta,  bass  and  wood 
■^•ind.  Miss  Lillian  Gustafson  was  the 
singer  In  Mr.  Bliss’s  music. 

Mr.  Bloch’s  quintet  is  Oriental  in 
character,  as  much  of  this  writers 
music  is,  and  employs  not  only  ancient 
Hebrew  melodies,  but  quarter  tones  in 
the  string  parts.  The  opening  allegro 
passes  -ivithout  pause  into  the  slow 
movement.  The  third  is  swift  and 
rather  savage.  The  esenposition  proved 
to  be  interesting,  and  in  not  a few  of 
Its  pages  singularly  beautiful.  The 
beauty  was  disclosed  chiefly  in  the 
slow  movement,  for  the  barbaric  dance 
ended  In  peace  and  repose  as  well  as 
the  first  movement. 

Those  who  desire  extended  songlike 
melody  will  be  disappointed  in  Mr. 
Bloch’s  quintet.  But  the  work  has 
great  harmonic  variety  and  is  rich  in 
that  vaguely  defined  mood  communi- 
cation usually  called  “atmosphere.” 
The  quarter  tones  were  not  obtrusive. 
The  quintet  was  well  played.  About  ^ 
the  rest  of  the  concert  something 
pertinent  might  perhaps  be  said  had 
the  music  been  heard  at  an  earlier 
hour.  Some  day  these  enterprising 
leaguers  may  give  a concert  in  the 
afternoon,  which  will  allow  sufficient 
time  for  the  digestion  of  their  new 
fashioned  sweets. 


BACH  CANTATAS  HEARD. 

Bodauxky  Condnets  Proftram  of 
I^riends  of  Mnsio,  | 

The  Kriends  of  Music,  already  repre-  ' 
pented  hers  thiu  ason  by  a special  I 
3’fltzner  cantata  concert,  gave  the  fiisi  j 
In  a eeries  of  ten  subscription  enter-  . 


talnnuiit:-  t iKO  > un  •'  ^inaunr 
Snr.day  . • ••  r•nn.)n^.  at  Town  Hall,  y-“- 
fi'i-day.  A l:.toh  prof;iani  vfa-5  given 
n!s.^r  Artur  Bodiinsky's  direction.  Two 
r-;  the  nui  .=  r'..-  .uJ  . .u:ti  d cantatas  were 
1 uard.  B .th  w.  r.  pos.'lbly  new  here. 
The  first  wa  N -'ll!.  "Falsche  Welt  Dir 
Trau  lah  .'yieht,  performed  by  Mine, 
lillrabeth  K.  it  ' erg.  soprano,  as  the 
silolet;  :h  society’s  chorus,  Stephen 
Xown.send  cb"  I'urmaster,  and  an  orches- 
tra from  th  .Metropolitan.  The  second  i 
wVs  No.  U-l.  "Erwuenschtes  Ereuden- 
Ucht."  suns  by  the  chorus  and  Mmes.  , 
Bethberg  md  Telva  and  Messrs. 
Header  and  Gustafson  as  the  soloists. 
Between  the  two  cantatas  came  the 
Prapdenbur.c  concerto.  No.  G.  in  D.  ar- 
ranged by  Reger  and  performed  by  G. 
S^estlen.  pinni.st;  Nicola  Laucella, 
fiutlsf  Pierre  Henrotte.  violinist,  and 
the  orchestra.  The  first  cantata  In  the 
list  was  notable  for  It?  orchestral 
lude.  which  corresponds  to  the  first 
movement  of  the  Brandenburg  concerto. 
No.  1.  In  the  Brandenburg  concerto 
played  there  is  said  to  be  found  the 
germ  of  the  modern  concerto  for  piano. 
The  piano  part  is  very  conspicuous  and 
Mr  Sebestlen  won  some  extra  laurels 
for  his  playing  of  It.  The  entire  pro- 
gram was  interesting.  It  was  gnen 
V ith  great  devotion  and  Mr.  BodaniKy 
and.  the  various  participants  were 
warmly  applauded  by  a large  audience. 

WJiKKii'iKA'iil  IN  RECITAL.  1 


Program  Includes  Handel's  “Danfe 
set  Dir,  Herr.” 

Reinald  Werrenrath  gave  his  fir.st 
recital  of  the  season  in  Carnegie  Hall 
ye.sterday  afternoon.  The  opening  group 
of  a program  both  appropriate  and  in- 
teresting included  Handel’s  ’’Dank  set 
Dir,  Herr.”  Haydn’s  "She  Never  Told 
Her  Love,’’  and  Bach’s  recitative  and 
aria,  “.\h.  When  on  that  Great  Day, 
and  "Blessed  Resurrection  Day.’  There 
were  also  four  negro  spirituals  arranged 
by  R.  Nathaniel  Dett.  head  of  the  music 
department  of  Hampton  Institute.  Other 
offerings  included  a group  of  sea  songs. 

, Michael  Head’s  "The  Sea  GyPW.  and 
' Masefield’s  poem  "Captain  Stratton  s 
Fancy,”  set  hy  Deems  Taylor,  being  of 
e.«pecial  Interest.  There  were  songs  by 
Schubert,  Grieg,  Sinding  and  others,  the 
program  concluding  with  the  ever  famil- 
iar "On  the  Road  to  ^Mandalay,  < 

' Of  Mr.  Werrenrath’s  delightful  art 
! there  i-  little  the  reviewer  can  do  but 
reiterate  and  embellish  former  praise. 
This  young  barytone  not  only  knows 
how  t'.  -sing  exquisitely  but  the  ver- 
■'  sattlity  na^  of  his  interpretative 

P iwerr.  are  extr^rdlnary.  The  majesty 
' and  spiritual  power  of  Handel’^  lovely 
air  are  not  more  convincing  than  Jlr. 
Worrenrath’s  portrayal  of  the  rough  and 
nimble  rhythm  cf  -eome’  sea  song  or  the 
buo-..<  '.t  patho  i and  religious  fervor  of 
Mr.  Detf.s  negro  songs.  The  excellent 
■f,,',,.  ; ,.rfect  enunciation  and  ■finely 

Kvroug  r qualities  of  Mr.  Werrenrath’s 
' voice  are  a constant  delight.  Perhaps  an 
oocas!  mal  passage  of  Bach  s recitative 
and  , taxTd  his  lower  register,  but 
in  other  resects  his  rendering  of  this 
•tiiTlng  ■ vnm  was  above  reproach.  He) 

■ serves  his  artistic  standards  with  evi-' 
dent  sincerity  and  devotion.  The  result 
was  an  excellent  recital.  There  were 
numerous  encores  and  much  applause. 
Herbert  Carrlck  was  at  the  piano. 

ni'DOLPII  POLK’S  RECITAL. 

1 Rudolph  Polk,  a^  violinist  of  this  city, 
vho  ph.v,  ■ in  Berlin  before  the  war, 
i returned  home,  entered  the  army  and 
served  his  country  and  then  first  played 
iu-re  on  October  14,  1919.  save  his  first 
i recital  here  after  three  years  of  concert 
; work  abroad  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  ni^tt. 
IH.'  had  played  here  recently  in  Feodor 
' Chalbi  -ini’s  com  rrt.  With  his  beautiful 
) Cadiz  "Strad”  violin,  and  Waldemar 
■ LiachQw  sky  at  he  piano,  he  ggave  evl- 
dentlv  much  p'  -asure  to  the  numerous 
audience  by  b:  playing  of  a list  includ- 

I ing  Handel-  . - lata  in  E,  Mozarts  con- 
'certo  In  G,  Mruch’s  '’Scotch  Fantasie 
! and  other  p’-  ■ , s. 

[ I.IAKRSKY  WELL  AI’PL.%.LDED. 

Eflim  Liversky,  tenor,  who  san-g  here 
last  season,  gave  a recital  in  Aeolian 
Hall  last  evening.  His  program  In- 
cluded Rubinstein’s  aria  from  ‘’Nero, 
an  a-ia  fn-m  Monushko's  "Galka,”  sev- 
eral songs  by  Tschaikovsky,  two  num- 
•bers  bv  Gliere  and  offerings  by  Rach- 
maninoff, Grodsky,  Boles  Levenson  and 
otliers  Mr.  Liversky  received  much 
applause  from  a large  audience,  and 
Lazar  Wiener  assisted  ably  at  the 
piano. 


New  York  now  has  a esTnphony  or- 
chestra devoted  entirely  to  civic  endea- 
1 vor.  Through  the  public  spirit  of  a 
■ group  of  m-usic  lovers  representing  every 
' section  of  Greater  New  York  there  has 
^ come  into  being  the  Civic  Orchestra  of 
i New  York. 

The  organization  has  been  in  forma-  ■ 
tion  for  several  months.  Everything 
was  done  quietly  until  success  was  as- 
. sured  and  the  guarantors  had  found 
i ■ that  a real  symphony  orchestra— each 
. instrument  played  by  a musician  of 
! • merit— could  be  placed  before  the  public. 

Dirk  Foch,  whose  work  with  the  City 
i , Symphony  Orchestra  Is  well  known  to 
New  York  musical  audiences,  will  be  the 
I conductor.  Under  the  baton  of  Mr. 

1 ■ Foch  will  be  artists  who  have  gained 
i , distinction  with  the  large  orchestras  of 
' this  country  and  Europe.  A majority  of 
! these  men  played  with  Mr.  Foch  last 
I year.  Alfred  Megcrlin,  soloist  and  con- 
- ' certinaster  with  the  New  York  Philnar- 
ilmonic  Orchestra  for  four  years,  is  the 
concertraaster  of  the  new  organization. 

' William  Coad,  principal  second  vl-)!Inist 
under  Mr.  Foch  In  the  old  City  S>-m- 
phony  Orchestra,  will  play  the  same 
part  in  the  Civic  Orchestra.  Liuien 
Schmlt  for  a number  of  years  solo  I’vl- 
11st  of’  the  New  York  Symphony  or- 
chestra, is  another  who  will  play  under 

Mr.  Foch.  . . 

Others  are : S.  Stilman,  first  violinist 

in  the  City  Symphony  Orchestra,  'viola; 
Gustavus  I.ongenus.  for  four  years  with 
the  New  A'ork  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
clarinet;  Rene  Come,  oboe,  formerly 
I with  the  City  Symphony  Orchesti-a; 

^ David  Swaan,  first  bassoon,  who  played 
last  season  with  the  Wagnerian  Opera 
Company;  Ixiuis  Sperandei,  first  horn, 
known  for  his  work  with  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera,  the)New  York  Symphony  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  and  Samuel 
Miller,  first  trumpet,  formerly  of  the 
Cleveland.  Detroit  and  New  York  Sym- 
phony. orchestras. 

The  purpose  of  the  Symphony  Players 
is  to  carry  the  orchestra  into  every  | 
district  of  Greater  New  A'ork  to  acquaint  | 
all  people  with  the  charm  of  symphonic 
music.  This  work  to  a certain  extent 
will  be  educational,  but  the  programs 
will  be  arranged  to  please  and  entertain 
as  well  as  instruct. 

J.  C.  Daschbach,  a former  newspaper- 
man, is  business  manager.  Offices  have 
been  established  in  the  Fisk  Building  at 
Fifty-seventh  street  and  Broadway. 

In  explaining  the  plans  of  the  Civic 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Daschbach  said; 

"The  main  idea  in  the  minds  of  all 
of  tliose  hack  of  this  undertaking  is  to 
take  the  symphony  to  the  people  Be  it 
understood  from  the  outset  that  we  are 
not  in  any  way  to  he  considered  as 
entering  into  competition  with  any  of 
the  existing  symphony  organizations.  On 
the  contrary,  the  work  we  plan  will 
have  as  its  aim  the  stimulation  of  in- 
terest in  the  symphony,  and  should  re- 
sult in  bringing  greater  patronage  to  all 
the  orchestras  that  now  play  in  New 
York. 

‘‘We  have  planned  six  concerts  of  the 
full  orchestra  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The 
first  of  these  will  be  January  28.  Others 
will  be  given  in  surrounding  towns.” 
Among  those  who  have  subscribed  to 
the  Civic  Orchestra  concerts  are:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ethan  Allen.  Mr.  Eduard  M. 
Franklin,  Mr.  Willard  King,  Mrs.  Henry 
P.  laiomis,  Mr.  Harrison  iJIcNear,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Musclienheim,  Miss  Anna 
Paulding,  Mrs.  Wharton  Poor,  Mrs. 
George  B.  Post,  Jr.,  Mr.  James  A.  Post, 
Mrs.  Ogden  Reid.  Air.  Frederick  B. 
Stimson,  Mrs.  Landon  K.  Thorne  and 
Miss  Lucille  Thornton. 


by  them,  and  .such  seriousness  as  is  at- 
tributed to  Rossini  in  the  preparation  ofj 
tills  work  for  I’arls  nearly  a hundred 
j ears  ago  was  of  the  kind  more  likely 
to  kill  It  than  to  keep  It  alive.  For 
tlie  genius  of  Rossini  lay  in  those  very 
coloratura  iiielodits  which  give  sparkle 
and  charm  to  ’’II  Barbiere”  and  which 
he  denied  to  himself,  ills  singers  and 
his  audience  In  ’’William  Tell.” 

It  is  an  opera  with  comparatively  little 
opportunity  for  great  singing  and  very 
little  else  to  take  Its  place.  True,  Tell 
and  Arnold  make  a duet  out  of  filial 
piety  and  patriotism.  Mathlldc  has  a 
pretty  song,  ’’Selva  Opaca.”  in  the  sec- 
ond act.  Tell  again  has  what  has  been 
called  one  of  the  Iniinortal  pages  of 
opera  In  his  address  to  his  son  before 
he  gives  his  famous  shooting  exhibition, 
and  Mr.  Dnnlse  (Tell),  Mr.  Martlnelli 
(Arnold)  and  Mnic.  Rethberg  (Mathllde) 
all  made  much  of  thetr  opportunities 
and  were  warmly  applauded  for  their 
efforts  last  night,  but  what  large  spaces 
there  are  when  nothing  very  much  Is 
going  on  ! 

So  much  is  filled  up  with  the  choruses 
of  a virtuous  peasantry,  their  Innocent 
sports  (Including  an  exhibition  of  shoot- 
ing In  the  hrst  act,  which  seems  intended 
to  throw  Tell’s  feat  with  the  apple  into 
relief,  since  one  after  another  of  the 
virtuous  peasants  falls  to  hit  a large 
target  at  some  three  yards  distance), 
with  very  sophisticated  dances.  Includ- 
ing, of  course,  the  full  blown  ballet 
before  the  Governor  (Act  HI.),  a tepid 
performance  and  with  shouts  of  patri- 
otic resolution  and  war  speeches  (Act 
II.)  that  the  work  gets  forward  slowly. 

And  the  fact  Is  that  Rossini  Is  never 
really  Impressive  in  these  ensemble  num- 
bers. because  he  had  no  technique  for 
such  work.  A few  formulae  of  harmony 
are  repeated  ad  nauseam,  some  hints  of 
Swiss  popular  melody  are  Introduced  for 
local  color,  and  Swiss  popular  melody, 
all  of  It  composed  long  after  Tell’s  day. 
Is  the  most  complacent  and  unemotional 
folk  melody  in  the  world. 

Y’.et  Eomehow  ‘’William  Tell”  sur- 
vives. Is  it  possible  that  its  overture 
saves  It?  Apparently  a good  deal  of 
reliance  Is  placed  on  the  overture,  for 
a kindly  management  had  transferred 
It  last  night  to  the  beginning  of  the 
second  act,  so  that  no  one  should  miss 
U.  'The  subscribers  could  dine  in  com- 
Tort,  ‘‘cut  the  cackle”  of  Act  I and 
yet  arrive  In  time  to  hear  the  storm 
music,  the  ‘’aanz  des  -Vaches”  and  the 
brilliant  military  allegro.  How  con- 
venient ! 

The  plan  suggested  all  sorts  of  ma- 
nipulations which  might  give  some  sub- 
scribers a new  experience.  For  example. 
If  the  first  scene  of  ’’Aida”  were  played 
just  before  the  triumph  scene  there 
would  be  the  possibility  of  some  hear- 
ing a famous  tenor  sing  '’Celeste  Alda” 
for  the  first  time,  or  If  the  last  scene 
of  ‘‘Die  Meistersinger”  could  be  brought 
forward  a little  earlier  how  delightful 
to  be  able  to  remain  for  the  ’’Prelslied." 
Composers  are  so  Inconsiderate.  How- 
ever, every  one  heard  Rossanl’s  overture 
last  night  and  so  enjoyed  It  that  Mr. 
Gennaro  PapI  and  his  orchestra  had  to 
stand  up  and  bow  together.  Theirs  was 
the  success  of  the  evening. 

I 

i 1 AUSTIN  CONRADI  PLAYS. 


IRENE  AVILDER  IN  RECITAL. 

Miss  Irene  Wilder,  contralto,  made  her  j 
first  appearance  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  , 
evening.  Her  program  included  many  I 
short  offerings  of  interest,  opening  wi  h ■ 
"A  Prelude”  hy  Kalm  and  following  witn 
numbers  by  Griggs.  Tschaikovsky,  Holak. 
Rhene-Batoii,  Saiat-Saens,  Lied  der 
Braut,”  Nos.  1 and  2.  by  Schumann,  and 
several  English  songs.  Miss  Wilder  uses 
her  voice  well.  It  tone  is  not  of  the 
purest,  perhaps,  and  certain  Passages 
lack  finish,  but  it  is  full  and  rich,  with 
a good  range  and  much  warmth.  Her 
art  occasionally  verges  on  the  sei|ti- 
mental.  hut  .she  possesses  genuine 
wormth’  and  an  attractive  peronality. 
Emil  J.  Polak  was  at  the  piano. 


Felix  Halmona  s necuat 


By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


By  II.  C.  COLLE8. 


WILLIAM  TKLL.  opera  In  Italian,  in  four 
acts  and  five  scenes,  from  a 
text  Ijv  Hlpp,  His  and  Jouy.  after  Scnll' 
t'- r's  flranis.  Music  l*y  liioachuuo  Ros'^ 
sinl;  At  the  ML-tropolllan  Oneia  House. 

GesaJer  Adamo  Dldur 

Kmlotpli  Angelo  Bada 

V.llUam  Tell Giuseppe  Danlse 

Mailer  Furst Jose  Mardones 

Meiehthal  Ualo  Picclil 

Ar.iold  GDvanni  Martlnelli 

l.tuthold  Mlllo  Plcco 

f’linress  Mathllde  LUzal  ■■t'n  Rethb'Tg 

Hedwig  Marlon  Telva 

•.i'/jiiny  INiua  xiorg.ma 

Ruodi  . Max  Bloch 

Conductor,  Gennaro  fapi. 


Baltimore  Pianist  (iives  Li.szt  and 
Chopin  Musics 

Austin  Conradi,  a pianist,  at  present 
residing  in  Baltimore,  gave  a recital 
yesterday  in  Aeolian  Hall.  His  program 
went  out  of  the  beaten  track  in  that  in 
place  of  some  classic  music  it  opened 
with  Liszt’s  "Funerailles.”  Chopin’s  B 
minor  sonata  followed. 

'the  second  part  of  the  list  comprised 
four  preludes  of  Scriabine,  Mr.  Conrodi  s 
1 own  piece,  "The  River  Road,  liis  ar- 
rangement of  Straus’s  "Serenade,”  Ra- 
vel’s  "Jeiix  d’Eau’  and  Hutcheson’s  ar- 
rangement of  Wagner’s  ’’Ride  of  the 
1 Valkyries.”  „ , . 

' In  liis  lighter  pieces  he  excelled  in 
showing  poetic  charm.  In  "Ilunerailles 
his  pedaling  caused  much  loss  of  dy- 
namic effects,  and  in  both  this  work 
and  the  sonata  of  Chopin  there  was 
some  unfortunate  lack  of  rhythmic 
clearness.  His  piano  tone,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  always  beautiful,  and  this, 
with  hts  musicianly  taste  and  feeling 
for  color,  lent  an  almost  constant  inter- 
est even  to  his  more  dif^icut  readings 


Tell-x  Salmond  offered  a very  full 
afternoon  to  his  listenefs  at  his  ‘cello 
recital  yesterday  afternoon.  Even  so 
auptirb  an  artist  as  he  is  can  with  diffi- 
culty make  two  full  houi-s  of  ‘cello  play- 
ing easy  listening,  especially  when  prac-  ^ 
tically  everything  on  the  program  is  j 
' hew  or  unfamiliar  music,  including  two 
sonatas.  Mr.  Salmond.  lioWever,  made 
his  performance  of  absurbing  interest 
by  the  fine  artistic  quality  of  his  play- 
Gltg,  tho  intensity  of  his  emotional  ex- 
! pression,  the  complete  identification  of 
the  performer  with  the  spirit  of  the 
. music  he  played.  Ho  lias  before  now- 
showed  his  high  technical  equipment. 
Ills  beauty  of  lone  and  accuracy  of  In- 
tonation. 

Mr.  Salmond's  program  -was  noteworthy 
among  Its  kind  for  including  no  music 
that  demanded  of  the  ’cello  that  which 
it  cannot  give  without  caricaturing 
itself — agility  and  bravura  In  passage 
Work.  He  began  with  four  movements 
by  pre-classioal  composers,  some  of  them 
unknown  to  fame : Depulte,  Tartbii, 

Pianelii,  Stinailie,  all  of  them  provided 
'ivlth  accompaniments,  presumably  from 
■figured  basses,  by  Joseph  Salmon  of 
Paris ; pieces  of  varying  dignity,  charm 
and  vivacity. 

• The  first  sonata  was  Rachmanlnofrs 
in  G minor,  which  ’cellists  have  not 
made  familiar ; a work  showing  much  of 
the  composer's  characterlstlo  melodic 
quality  and  somewhat  extended  processes 
of  elaboration.  There  are  fine  pages  in 
the  sonata,  but  there  are  lengths  that 
approach  dullness.  There  seemed  to  be 
a certain  amount  of  developing  by  rule 
oT  thumb : and  the  compoSltton  as  a 
yi'hole  4oes  not  stand  on  quite  so  high  a 
level  as  the  best  of  his  music  known 
here. 

This  was  followed  by  a sonata  by 
Frank  Bridge,  the  English  composer, 
whereby  another  was  added  to  the  con- 
siderable number  of  his  works  recently 
heard  here.  The  sonata  Is  In  two  move- 
ments, the  second  showing  several  sec- 
tions in  contrasted  tempo.s.  It  is  music 
of  a deeply  thoughtful  cast ; showing, 
perhajx^,  somewhat  more  thought  and 
rellection  than  positive  inspiration,  but 
alw^ays  of  a fine  taste  and  profound 
seriousness,  it  is  written,  too,  with  tlio 
unusual’  skill  that  has  been  recognized 
in  Mr.  Bridge’s  work,  an  unfailing 
knowledge  of  the  instruments  involved 
and  of  their  combination. 

Mr.  Salmond  played  these  works  -with 
niasterly  ■ skill,  in  which  he  had  the 
Ivlghly.-.  accomplished  co-operation  of 
IVaUer  Golde  as  pianist.  They  two  gave 
an  admirable  showing  of  the  two  sonatas 
as  well  as  of  the  other  pieces,  which  in-  1 
eluded;  besides  those  mentioned,  ar-  i 
vangemeaits  of  songs  by  Faur6  and 
Haohmanlnoff.  1 


Deems  Taylor 


Civic  Orchestra 
Organized  With 
I Foch  Conductor 


It  is  aifficull  to  dcc'tlc  what  it  is  that 
keeps  ’'AVUliani  Tell”  in  the  repertory. 
The  history  books  say  that  it  is  K-os- 
sinl's  masterpiece;  that  with  it  he  pro- 
duced z revolution  in  operatic  manners 
comparable  to  those  of  Gluok  and  Wag- 
ner; that  in  it  he  eschewed  the  follies 
of  his  youth,  abandoned  excessive 
"coloratura"  and  betook  himself  to  the 
eerious  treatment  of  a serious  subject, 
liut  no  one  care.**  what  the  history  books 
say  to  the  extent  of  regulating  taste 


PHILHARMONIC  IS  BROADCAST. 

Radio  Listeners  Also  Hear  Coneert 
for  Students. 

The  Philharmonic  gave  the  first  of  its 
concerts  of  this  season  for  students  last 
night  at  Carnegie  Hall.  The  program 
arranged  hy  Mr.  Hoogstraten  was  purely 
orchestral.  It  comprised  the  overture  to 
Mozart’s  "Marriage  of  Figaro,’’  Flandel  s 
"Concerto”  in  F major  for  two  wind 
choirs  and  strings,  arranged  by  Kogei, 
and  Bralimss  third  symphony. 

It  was  the  overture’s  first  hearing  this 
season  and  the  first  of  the  Handel  wor.: 
since  the  Boston  Orchestra  playe<l  it 
here  two  seasons  ago.  The  hou.se  wins 
vei-v  nearly  sold  out.  The  music  given 
was  broadcast  by  radio  .station  AVLAi-. 
'The  next  of  the  remaining  nine  concert.s 
in  this  sehics  will  take  place  on  Decein- 
' ber  3. 


late 

bridge-works. 

Musical  New  York  spent  a con- 
siderable part  of  yesterday  playing 
Bridge.  In  the  afternoon,  at  Aeolian 
Hall,  Felix  Salmond  introduced  Frank 
Bridge’s  cello  sonata  in  D minor,  ..nd 
in  the  evening,  at  the  same  hull.  tlie. 
London  String  Quartet  played  the 
same  composer’s  quartet  in  G minor. 
The  quartet,  which  is  in  three  mov.e- 
inents,  condensing  the  slow  move 
ment  and  finale  into  one.  is  notably 
skilful  and  Idiomatic  in  its  treatment 
of  the  instruments.  The  first  move- 
ment seemed  a little  vague,  but  the 
scherzo  was  charming  and  pleased 
the  audience  so  much  that  the  playeis 
had  to  pause  long  enough  to  bow. 
The  applause  after  the  last  move- 
ment was  genuinely  eitthusiasUc  and 
subsided  only  after  the  composer  had 
appeared  on  the  platform  to  s.ian 
the  honors  with  the  ptayes. 

The  concert  began  with  Beethoven  si 
Opus  18,  No.  6,  in  B-fiat.  and  cndc.l 
with  the  Borodlne  quartet  in  D major. 
The  latter  seemed  hardly  worth  Ihe 
painstaking  care  the  Londoners  tooi, 
with  it.  It  is  tuneful  and  inoft’ensiv.r, 
and  written  with  a glibness  and  assur- 
ance that  make  it  very  easy  heurlng. 
but  the  best  of  it  sounds  like  Johann 
Strauss,  and  the  wor.st  of  it  soimd.s 
like  Mascagni  in  a moment  ei  inad- 
vertence. The  p.-rlonn.am-e.  lmwev,,w. 
was  wholly  ndmirablo,  ut^.  like  th>' 

r\f  tkr*  (iLial  ' W-.V--  dk- " 


hiniishod  by  a "beiiiitU'ul  mcislveness 
' attack,  fine  phrasing  and  dynamics, 
f d perfect  tonal  blending. 
il  Felix  Salmond’s  recital  offered,  be- 
lies the  Bridge  sonata,  another  by 
ilichmaninoff  j in  G minor,  a group  of 
jlir  eighteenth  century  cello  pieces 
:^th  piano  accompaniments  by  Joseph 
j|  Imon,  and  a concluding  group  of 
t 'ee  songs — Faurc's  “Apres  un  Re\'e” 
i»d  “Les  Berceanx”  and  Racl^mani- 
HCf’s  “In  the  Silence  of  the  Night’’ — 
th  first  of  which  had  been  tran- 
•ibed  for  the  violin  cello  by  Pablo 
isals,  the  other  two  by  Mr.  Salmond. 
there  is  no  particular  need  at  this 
|o  date  to  discover  Mr.  Salmond  all 
er  again.  It  is  possible  to  imagine 
(ividual  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
comparative  ranking  of  the 
jrld’s  great  cellists,  but  no  list  of 
im  that  made  any  pretensions  to 
npleteness  could  fail  to  include  his 
ne.  For  he  is  of  the  elect  among 
tuosi,  one  of  the  comparatively 
^ — particularly  among  string  play- 
— for  whom  technical  pre-eminence 
I ' sts  solely  as  a medium  of  inter-  j 
' , tation.  The  wonderful  surety  of  : 
I ! bowing  and  fingering,  the  warm, 
et  richness  of  his  tone,  the  i 


'on  the  Te'Vst;  mr.  ’fconHS?r,‘blhying  tlig' 
Bach  Italian  concerto  at  the  opening 
of  the  evening,  displayed  consideralfie 
breadth  of  technique  and  a fine  sense 
of  the  modeling  of  the  wm-k.  His 
fclosing  group  of  .solos  liad  quality  and 
genuineness;  the  "variations.'’  al-  j 
though  a qualified  succes"!.  were  at  ■ 
le.asf  :/  novelty  and  Mr.  I,oesscr  is  to 
-i-a—L-.J  for  that.  A.  C. 

/ J-  ' 


By  H.  C.  COLI.Ii:S. 


Andre  'Chenier. 

''nrf'lh  foui'  r-pisoiifrS 

on  the  life  of  a poet  in  the  French  Revo- 
m.VPv’k  Rallan  by  Lultrl  IlHoa. 

Lmbeito  Giordano.  At  the  Met- 
lopolltan  Opera  House. 

Giuseppe  De  Luca 

? de  Coigny Kathleen  Hou  ard 

tv  rl?  daughter Florence  Easton 

Balossv 

rn?  *1  uC. Vincenzo  Reschiglian 

A evi’ ; Giordano  Paltrinlerl 

Cne.Ver. Beniamino  Gigli 

Pompnio  Malate.ala 

spy Angelo  Bada 

Paolo  Ananian 

3 ’oaauier  " -Marion  Telva 

• Loui.s  D’Angelo 

» enrmat,  a jailer Pompilia  Malatesta 

Conductor — ^Iloberto  Moranzoni. 
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fidth  and  ease  of  his  phrasing,  are 
; ; fer  on  display,  never  put  forward 
their  own  sakes,  but  always  sub- 
nntod  to  the  service  of  the  music 
pla>.-. 

^here  was  not  one  show-piece  in 
program  he  offered  yesterday,  al- 
lUgh,  with  his  technique,  he  might 
je  spent  the  afternoon  bedazzling 
hearers.  The  eighteenth  century 
es  were  charming  and  unpreten- 
s,  and  were  played  as  simply  and 
ily  as  they  deserved.  The  Racli- 
inoff  sonata,  under  his  fingers, 
pded  rather  better,  one  su.spects. 
h it  really  is.  It-  begins  well,  and 
some  eloquent  passages,  but  much 
t is  flabby  in  structure,  and  dis- 
3 a propensity  to  lapse  into  a 
perilously  close  to  sentlmenta! 
adry. 

fie  Bridge  sonata,  although  it  ont- 
JS  the  Rachmaninoff  xyork,  is 
ehow  le.‘"s  convincln,g  and  certainly 
so  than  Bridge’s  own  string  quar- 
It  is  music  written  with  instru- 
tal  effectiveness  and  unmlstak- 
sincerity,  but  it  does  not,  on  the 
^ le,  succeed  in  being  entirely  ar- 
ate.  Its  thematic  material  lacks 
bness  of  outline,  and  its  develop- 
rt,  while  resourceful,  is  not  always 
r clear  or  relevant, 
alter  Golde  played  Mr.  Salmond's 
mpanlments  with  never-failing 
pathy  and  distinction. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

le  large  audience  which,  came 
larnegie  Hall  last  night  to  hear 
Calve  in  the  song  recital  she 
planned  to  give  for  the  benefit 
^he  Bethany  Day  Nursery  were 
ted  with  posters  in  the  lobby  to 
effect  that  sudden  indispofiition 
made  the  diva’s  promised  ap- 
ance  impossible.  But  Mmc. 
benauer,  who  bad  been  appealed 
|t  a few  hours’  notice,  had  con- 
rd  to  give  a full  program,  thus 
to  disappoint  the  supporters  of 
>rthy  cause, 
file.  Matzenauer,  in  e-xcellent 
■,  sang  a program  of  many  of 
most  popular  concert  numbers, 
iding  a group  of  songs  by  Frank 
orgq,  who  al.so  acted  rts  her  ac- 
lanist.  There  ”e  also  Lieder, 
eh  and  Russl;  groups, 
the  Town  Hall  Arthur  Doosscr. 

■ iring  in  piano  recital,  offered  as 
novelty  of  his  program  the  fifst 
■ritan  hearing  of  Max  Regcr’.s 
ons  on  a theme  of  Beethoven’s 
[two  pianos.  In  the  performance 
s Mr.  TiOessor  was  assisted  by 
B-vrablni.  The  ilegi  i-  work  imgan 
lii'  iiiusly.  with  the  theme  slightly 
ilifl'd  and  made  a wJilt  more 
ty  than  In  its  original  form, 
rm  that  point  onward  the  affair 
d to  resen)  We  a game  of  catch - 
• with  the  atidience  desperately 

!■  ' to  follow  the  original  theme, 
disappeared  benoalh  a tremen- 
' onglomeratlon  of  digital  effects. 
K a' me  remained  unr  aiu'ht  at  the 
twelve  movemenlr  . v.hieh  was 
vonder,  since  d pr  i-pt  d from  out 
II,  I 's  of  Regr  rl.sm.';  only  at  rare 
|1  only  to  1,1  overwhelmed 

li^  ’ Imnu'dialo.-  ijv  new  fl’-nres. 

:.itl»l'>  wtf'i  , " in  tr,;.,  111,..  , 
-I  tho  tieinl  lit  iiioiv  ivlie:ir>:;.I 
l>t  iiugtit  have,  been  m*  ,r  rvu 
rrr  and  leas  •relghi  oi  amr  . ;■ 


’-^lidre  Chenigr”  e'-iclently  bolds  a se- 
' ore  place  in  the  repertory  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan, for  this  is  now  the  fourth  see,- 
.son  since  its  revival  and  it  was  given 
last  night  witli  great  applause.  Prob- 
ably its  popularity  is  les.s  due  to  in- 
trinsic musical  qualities  than  to  its  gen- 
i-ral  stage  effectiveness  tthe  French 
Revolution  period  is  still  full  of  dra- 
luatc  appeal)  and  the  fact ' that  the 
opera  offers  good  singing  parts  to  a 
large  number  of  singers. 

f'  rom  the  purely  musical  point  of 
view  Giordano  fails  just  at  the  point 
vhere  Puccini  always  win.“.  “Andre 
' henie’’’  offers  certain  parallels  with 
both  “Manon  Lescaut’’  and  “Tosca,’’ 
but  never  rises  to  the  musical  distinc- 
tion of  either.  The  music  incidental 
to  the  ballroom  scene  of  the  first  act, 
including  the  vocal  ’ ’Pastorale’’  and 
the  Gavotte,  may  be  compared  with  the 
Similar  pieces  in  “Manon.’’  The  third 
not  has  a very  .similar  dramatic  situa- 
iion  to  the  second  act  of  “Tosea,”  al-  i 
though  G6rard  Is  not  the  thorough-go-! 
mg  villain  that  Scarpla  is.  The  hero-  ■ 
me  succeeds  in  appealing  to  his  higher  I 
nature,  a dramatic  point  which  re-  ^ 
,,  greater  subtlety  than  the  i 
fosca  scene  to  make  it  convincing. 

, .1  ,‘s  not  only  without 

.vibtleties:  he  has  not  the  creative 

power  to  distinguish  character  in  his 
melodic  Ideas  at  all. 

moment  does  he  rise  to  a tune 

!.'■  th  f of  tha  t 

which  Puccini  has  summed  up 
t.he  Tosca  and  Scarpia  scene.  Th-’ 

’ o.-chestral  commentary  on  each  sltua- 
'lon  is  generally  insignificant.  The 
, singers  hav^;  to  do  most  of  the  work 
t.iemselyes,  and  often  do  it  aga.ln.st  a 
Vigorously  competing  body  of  orchestral 
sound.  a ffood  deal  of  the  ■ 

-K3  onte  Italian  trick  of  pitting  the  ' 
whole  mass  of  the  violins  in  unison 
‘’'....octaves  against  the  voice. 

Tne  singers  in  Jast  niglit’s  perfoiunance 
\\ere  for  the  most  part  able  to  face 
their  responsibillUes  and  to  carry 
thiough  their  task  successfully.  Mr. 

"was  always  com- 
mandlng  from  the  moment  that  he  stood. 

1^.  '’^^.‘‘coaan  with  a duster,  denouncing 
th.i  sins  Of  society,  to  his  change  of 
,<lefensc  of  Chgnier 
fit.,!  oA  received  an  ova- 

.ippealed  to  the  unawakened  Madeleine, 
.'ks  ^ singing,  resonant 

'incl  well  controlled,  and  the  success  was 
the^duet  of  the  second  act 
m t^hioli  he  and  Ml.ss  Florence  Easton, 
cs  Madeleine,  blended  beautifully.  Her 
of  style  and  refinement  are  ex- 
eclly  suited  to  the  part.  Madeleine  is 
w’ih*Am  (fifferent  Neature  from  Tosca. 
Without  the  seductlvene.ss  or  the  violence 
»cmperament  which  belong  to  Puc- 
,1  .ni  s impul.slve  heroine.  Mi.ss  Easton’s 
singing  of  the  monologue  wliicli  recalls 
\o  the  sense  nf  her  nobility  had 
m-iio  '1^'*  though  there  were  moments 
\hen  her  voice  showed  effoit.  She 
. aoe  It  as  it  should  be  the  climax  of 
• 111'  s-ceiie. 

. iiiong  the  characters  of  less  voc.nl 
impoi-lance  inoro  'H’ere  several  w’hlch 
■wci’e  given  individuality  by  their  in- 
t'-rpreters.  Mr.  Didur  as  the  ranting 
revolutionary  Mathieu,  Mr.  Hada.  as 
I]*'*  opy,  and  Marion  Telva.,  whose 

.Miiging  gave  the  right  pathos  to  the 
Meture  of  the  old  woman  offering  her 
no.,  to  hl3  country’s  .service,  must  be 
■■I  rcially  mentioned.  The  last  is  diffi- 
' I'lt.  lor  the  compo.ser  has  written 

music  for  the  old  woman  ■which  rather 

holies  lier  age  and  Infirmity.  That  i.s 
.-I  I mptom  of  lii.s  deficient  sense  of 
..n.rlcal  characterization,  q'hc  niese  en 
' i-ne,  familiar  no  doubt  from  former 
i exceedingly  effectivdv 

, seemed  In  certain 

•/laces  that  the  movenient.s  of  the 
'■rowds,  .so  Important  a feature  in  this 
,,  might  be  treated  more 

naturall-stically  and  le.ss  operatlcallv 
IS  t really  necessary  for  the  populace 
xelalmlng  at  the  wounding  of  I’lfrard 
*"  I’balanx  before  the 

'oqtIight.s  and  face  the  conduetor” 


CLAUDIO  ABDAU'S  BECITAI. 

Pianist’s  Appearance  at  Aeolian 
HaU  Second  This  Year. 

PlanNt^^L/^1'^  Chilean 

pianist,  rave  his  second  recital  yester- 

lom  Hall.  His  carefully  se- 

Principal 

number  Beethoven  s sonata,  op-us  81  a 
;igis_  Adleux."  ‘T.’Ab3ence”  and  “Do 

preceded  by  thr^  ^e- 
ludges  and  fugues  from  Bach's  “Wall 
Tempered  Clavichord,”  and  followed  by 
a group  of  Chopin,  and  several  Works 
"Fantasia  da 
))  and  Liszt’s 
Spanish  Rhapsody.”  His  performance 

as  iLr®'  Impression 

as  that  made  at  his  previous  appear- 
apee.  Deficiencies  of  rhythm  and  ped- 
aling marred  the  muelcal  contours  of  his 
readings  at  Umes.  But  ho  has  a delight- 
ful tone,  his  color  scheme  is  varied  and 
his  poetic  Instincts  e-vldent.  His  vai’l- 
0U3  readings  were  all  worth  while,  if  in 
a verying  degree.  His  Bach  pieces  were 
In  part  soporific  In  effect  and  the  Bee- 
1 thoven  sonata  somewhat  spasmodic  In 
^ts.  Portions  of  Chopin’s  second  bal-, 
lade  were  beautifully  played  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  B minor 
scherzo.  This  player  has  original  Ideas. 
As  he  Is  only  19  years  oli-JBe  ought  to 
i havo  a future.  ^ 


BECITAL  BY  ^ROVSKY. 

I Pianist  Gives  Oomprebenslve 
Prosnram, 

J Alexander  Borovsky  gave  his  second 
j piano  recital  here  in  Carnegie  Hall  last 
' evening.  W'hen  ho  first  played  In  Now 
i York  on  October  17  last  ho  made  a 
; somewhat  startling  ImpresBlon  upon  his 
j hearers  by  mean.s  of  his  strong  person- 
I ality,  bold  and  glittering  tyle  and  finger 
technic.  Some  moments  of  sentiment 
appeared  along  the  rather  hard  but  pic- 
turesque path  he  followed  In  his  per- 
formance of  a list  of  works  limited  In 
scope. 

Last  night  he  gave  a more  dompro- 
honsivo  progiam,  which  was  opened  fcy 
Beethoven’s  sonata  in  C major,  opus.  58. 
There  wore  also  three  arrangements  by 
Liszt  of  selections  from  Schubert  Includ- 
Ing  n "iSlrees  cle  ’Vienne”  waltz,  pieces 
j by  Medter,  Berlablno  and  Rachma- 
■ nlnov’s  G minor  prelude,  the  Berceuso. 

: the  D flat  tValtz  and  three  etudes  of 
I Chopin  and  Liszt’s  "Rhapsodlo  Espag- 
i nolc.” 

Jerome  Goldstein  Plays. 

Three  Umes  three  sonatas  for  his  sea- 
son's public  hearing  was  the  enterprise 
on  which  Jerome  Goldstein,  violinist, 
started  valiantly  at  Aeolian  Hall  last 
evening.  From  a group  noted  as  Amer- 
ican, he  enlisted  Henry  Holden  Huss 
at  the  piano  in  Mr.  Huss’s  Opus  34.  in 
A minor,  a sonata  melodious  and  happy 
In  contrasting  moods,  its  second  move- 
ment alternating  andante  and  vivace  on 
niuted  strings.  The  prolonged  applause 
was  the  sort  that  speaks  enjoyment. 
Two  “ultra-moderns”  tiled  out  this  first 
evening,  Leo  Ornstein'.s  Opus  31,  after 
■\ViIliam  Blake’s  poem.  “Heaven  and 
Hell."  played  by  Goldstein  with  Leroy 
Shields,  while.  Clarence  Adler  alSo  as- 
sisted in  a sonata  of  Ernest  Bloch. 

Claudio  Arrau  Gives  Recital. 
Claudio  Arrau,  the  Chilean  pianist, 
gave  his  second  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon,  playing  three  Bach 
fugues.  Beetlioven’s  sonato  of  “Adieux, 
Absence  et  Retour,”  and  groups  of 
Chopin  and  Debussy.  T'o  follow  these 
■with  Liszt's  “Spanish”  j-hapsody  and 
Busoni’s  fantasy  on  “Carmen’’  was  a 
dual  gesture  toward  the  player’s  heri- 
tage and  his  Berlin  training.  Chilean 
culture  of  old  looked  to  Central  Europe 
as  surely  as  the  Brazil  of  Novaes  turned 
to  Paris.  Mr.  Arrau  individually  is  a 
player  of  sensitive  mood,  subtly  dynamic, 
a tone  painter,  who  can  charm  with  a 
Chopin  nocturne  or  Debussys  “Gardens 
In  Rain,”  as  he  naturally  does  with  con- 
genial rhythms  of  Spain. 

Gita  Glazi  at  Town  Hall. 

Gita  Glazd,  formerly  a soprano  at 
Russian  opera  houses  and  once  heard 
''  here  last  year,  gave  a recital, last  eve- 
ning in  the  Town  Hall.  In  a style 
lieculiarly  her  own,  she  gave  a group 
( of  German  songs  and  won  from  her 
hearers  generous  applause.  She  sang 
Schubert’s  “Der  Erlkoenig”  with  an 
absorbing  appreciation  for  the  dramatic 
content,  with  much  flexibility  of  voice, 
and  a pleasant  and  always  substantial 
tonal  quality.  Emil  J.  Polak,  who 
played  the  accompaniments,  composed 
two  of  the  songs. 

iToim  Hall  Audience  Hears  j 
Mme.  Glaze,  Russian  Soprano 

Mme.  Gita  Glaze,  a Russian  soprano 
[heard  here  l"st  se,ason,  sang  last  night 
at  Town  II  to  a .fairly  large  audi- 
ence. Her  concert  began  with  Gluck’s 
I "O  Ma  Beaute"  and  Leroux’s  “Pens6e” 
in  French,  with  two  Italian  songs  fol- 
lowing and  a group  in  German  which 
included  Schumann’s  “Fruchlings- 
niicht”  and  Schubert's  "Der  Krikoonig.” 

In  the  third  group  Manna  Zucca  was 


represented  by’two  songs,  “Behold,  ’Tis 
I>awn,”  and  “Sholom  Alechem,”  and 
Mme.  Glaze’s  accompanist,  Emil  J. 
Polak,  was  included  in  the  composer  s 
lists  with  “The  Eagle”  and  “Why 
Does  Azure  Deck  the  Sky."  A final 
group  in  Russian  included  Rachmani- 
noff and  Tchaikowsky  songs. 

Arir'y  . 

j Revivfd  of  *'L'Amtco  tntz. 

L AMICO  FRITZ.  Lyric  comedy  in  three 
acts.  Book  In  Italian  by  P.  Suardon 
after  the  story  by  Erckmann-Chatrian. 
Music  by  Pietro  Mascagni.  At  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House. 

Borl 

4^*^^  Miguel  Fleta 

.....Merle  Alcock  (debut) 

Rabbi  David..., Glu«eppe  Danlse 

Pompilio  Malatesta 

Federico Giordano  Paltrinlerl 


Caterlna 


Grace  Anthony 


Conductor,  Roberto  Moranzoni. 

The  double  bill  at  the  Metropolitan 
last  night  placed  Franco  Leonl’s  little 
one-act  opera,  “L’Oracolo”  before  Ma- 
cagni’s  “L’Amico  Fritz.”  As  the  latter 
was  being  revived  after  nearly  thirty 
years’  oblivion,  ft  must  be  considered  to 
be  not  only  the  event  of  the  evening,  but 
at  any  rate  one  of  the  events  of  the 
season.  It  may  be  confessed,  however, 
that  this  revival  seemed  to  be  more  or 
less  compai-able  to  the  last  scene  in 
L Oracolo,  * that  in  which  the  corpse 
is  propped  up  on  a seat  to  deceive  the 
police.  ’’L’Amico  Fritz”  lias  so  little 
appearance  of  animation  that  It  Is 
uoubtful  whether  the  police  will  be  de- 
ceived. 

Before  discussing  Uie  revival,  how- 
ever, "L’Orocola”  deserves  a word.  I'he 
composer  has  been  skillful  In  combining 
the  conventional  style  of  current  Italian 
opera  with  the  local  color  which  the 
story  of  life  (and  death)  in  the  Chine.se 
quarter  of  San  Francisco  demands.  The 
whole  effijcit  Is  vivid,  with  just  enough 
realism  to  give  character  to  the  n)u.sic, 
pot  onough  to  transform  it  into  some- 
thing new.  Its  great  merit  is  that  it 
offers  to  Signor  Scotti  a dramatic  part 
■worthy  of  his  powers,  or  is  it  rather 
that  he  makes  the  part  of  the  keeper 
of  the  opium  den  into  .••omething  fai- 
more  real  than  the  music 'f  At  any  rate, 
while  he  Is  on  the  stage  all  eyes  are 
riveted  on  him.  Every  posture  and 
geeture  Is  significant. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  follow  all  that 
goes  on,  or  to  know  why  each  of  the 
struggles,  the  murders,  the  religious  ex- 
J , erclses  and  the  various  kidnappings  of 
the  long  suffering  baby  take  place.  It 
I is  not  necessary  to  know,  and  at  any 
rate  one  knows  as  much  as,  or  more ; 
than,  one  would  be  likely  to  discover 
in  a day  of  Intrigues  in  the  Chinese 
quarter.  | 

Mr.  Didur,  with  his  hollow-soundme  1 
voice,  seemed  exactly  suited  to  the  part, 
of  the  Mystery  Man.  Mr.  Chamlee.’i 
’ Miss  Queena  Mario  and  Miss  Marion 
; Telva  all  sang  well.  It  was  not  their 
faults  that  the  minor  characters  kept 
, on  recalling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  is.  after  all,  just  an  Italian  opera, 

; with  tenors,  sopranos,  impassioned  love 
' duets  and  such  like  paraphernalia.  The 
composer  is  Inclined  to  drop  the  local 
color  for  his  music  rather  as  these 
characters  come  to  the  fore.  They  are 
not,  however,  to  the  fore  for  very'long, ' 
and  it  is  the  duel  of  wits  as  well  as ' 
of  force  between  the  doctor  and  the 
den  keeper  which  matters  dramatically  ■ 
and  I.s  illustrated  musically.  ! 

Aher  this  brilliant  little  “shocker,” 
Mascagni  in  his  best-bib-and-tucker , 
;mood  seemed  doubly  tame.  “L’Ajnico 
Fritz”  surely  has  the  distinction,  if  dis- 
tinction it  can  be  called,  of  the  most 
I blameless  book  ever  devised  for  an 
opera.  Mr.  Podsnap  himself  would  find 
nothing  in  it  to  bring  a blush  to  the 
cheek  of  the  young  person.  The  lovers 
are  so  bashful  that  it  Is  all  a worthy 
Jewish  rabbi,  a gypsy  boy  -with  a fiddle 
and  several  other  assistants,  can  do  to 
bilng  them  to  each  other’s  arms.  Fritz 
has  a birthday  and  his  steward’s  pretty 
daughter  brings  him  violets  and  sings 
about  ; 

“Son  I’allto  d’aprile 
Dal  profuno  gentile.” 

"When  she  hears  the  gypsy  boy’s  fiddle 
she  bursts  into  tears.  Tender  signs 
these  but  Fritz  knows  too  little  to  rec- 
ognize them.  In  the  next  act  she  throws 
him  cherries  from  the  tree,  not  with  any 
desire  to  lead  him  on.  such  a.  thought 
never  entered  her  head,  but  just  because 
she  Is  so  young,  he  so  handsome,  the 
day  so  fine  and  the  cherries  so  red. 
Tlien  the  old  Rabbi  comes  and  talks  to 
her  about  Isaac  and  Rebecca  which  ap- 
parently puts  ideas  Into  her  head, 
though  why  it  is  hard  to  understand. 
Was  not  Isaac’s  the  most  unromtintic 
courtship  in  hlstoiy?  "WTiile  the  Rabb! 

Is  playing  the  part  of  Eleazar,  Frit?, 
runs  off  to  town  without  saying  good- 
bye, so  the  curtain  fall.s  on  Act  II.  with 
more  tears. 

Fritz  comes  back  feeling  uncomforta-  i 
tie,  and  now  the  gj'psy  boy,  Beppe,  has  ! 
a chance  to  deal  with  him.  The  fiddle  | 
has  been  left  behind  this  time,  so 
Beppe  sings  Fritz  a love  song,  and  tills  i 
\ is  too  much  for  Fritz.  It  only  wants  • 
the  entrance  of  Suzal,  the  steward's  i 
pretty  daughter,  with  a few  more  tears 
and  a little  more  singing,  to  bring 
about  the  desired  conclusion.  During ' 
the  first  embrace  the  Rabbi,  Beppe  and  ' 
the  other  assistants  all  come  in  and  , 
admire  their  handiwork,  congratulate  | 
the  Rabbi  on  his  extraordinarily  able 
conduct  of  affairs  and  the  curtain  falls 
amidst  cries  of  “O,  amore  O bolla—  1 
luce  del  c/ire.”  [ 

What  a book  with  which  to  follow  up 
the  success  of  "Cavatlerla  Rusticana 
No  cracking  of  whips  or  of  skulls,  no 
lihilanderlng  with  other  men’s  wives,  ;••  • 
devilment  of  any  sort.'  Mascagni  h:  i ! 
not  a dog’s  chanr.i.  iVhon  It  canie 
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Viola  Philo  in  Song  Recital. 

■ iola  Phil'’,  wlio  .=ang  a whole 
,on  a.-  the  hidden  prie.stess  in  the  Met- 
opolitan  -AWa-  two  years  ^ 

,,.en  as  w -ll  as  heard  in  a sons  lecita^ 
It  Aeohan  Hal!  last  evening:.  A paj  n- 
audience,  larger  than 

. rule,  wa-s  appreciative  of  hei  ten 
luve  in  lighter  °£^¥,¥iod  earlv'"in 

.Serenade’ ' was  "^""'oung  soprano’.s 

^vofouT^e^  JXe  ba'^cUed  hy  vigorous 


vidcnt  in  as  I.  Hugo  'Vo^ 

..miortumty  offered,  “^v  j. ’’  and  an 
■■•fretet  lv.n.__hohvr  [• 


lS.r.‘rTJi“S'Srfw‘.31 

BI3'rSVISr%!  ■’  ” 

—.r»  afrartCFA  TTltltllOU  of  tlAIl.'' 


^vpay.  and  in  ract  ner  www*j 
a^e^and  her  strange  method 

her  fiddle  and  -ter  how  added^^a 


dling  her  fiddle  ana  -»er  oo**  - 

good  deal  to  the  Incongruity  of 

‘‘^’t^y^was  the  gypsy  boy 
at  all?  But  If  It  comes  to  that,  why 
■WS.S  the  opera  even  dragged  out  to  t^’ee 
acts?  The  lovers  ^ O 

Save  kissed  and  sung  O Amore.  O 
Bella,”  as  soon  as  Huzel  s song  about 
the  violets  was  over.  But  In  that^oase 


l-lllhO’S  BECITAIi. 


-lime  Viola  Philo,  a soprano,  formerly 
I with  the  Metropolitan  Opora  Company, 
gave  a recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  eve 
nln”  with  Mme.  Lina  Coen  at  the 
. Plano.  Mme.  Philo’s 

' ^^^tloXett'e ’’^  Kesp^^hl, 

nX^be\sb“  wolf,  Strauss  Massenet  a 

«roup  of  L'nglish  songs  by  C^n  e^. 


the  violets  was  over,  aut  m omv. 

mthlr°ti^  highly®  cXred  ecenef  de- ] I group  of  English  ^ 'irrs‘t'"per: 

Ifgnid  by  Joieph  Urban;  we  /ho^Q  | 1 ^^anier,  Sanderson,  and  a first  per 
have  missed  a good  deal  of  timeful  j f^rmance  of  Howard's  “P-efuR  • 

onrt  Kome  good  Binging.  ahese  r>v,iir.’a  voice  revealed  a gooa 


have  missea  a goou  ------- 

music  and  some  good  sinoing.  inese 
talents,  however,  might  have  been  em- 
ploytjd  on  somethin)?  more  anlmatea.^^ 


A generation  ago  uicuesiiaa  ana 
opera  companies  in  New  York  and  ad- 
jacent centers  were  falling  over  each 
other  in  their  eagerness  to  give  their 
audiences  samples  of  music  from  a 
new  opera  by  the  promising  young 
Italian  whose  “Cavalleria  Rusticana” 
had  startled  the  operatic  world  short- 
ly before.  The  opera  was  “L’Amico 
Vritz,”  with  which  Mascagni  followed 
•Cavalleria”  in  1891.  It  was  produced 
t Rome  October  31,  1891.  and  early  in 
he  following  year  (January  10,  1892) 
Walter  Damrosch  performed  five 


ro'rmance  oY'Howard’s  “Refuge. 

.Mme  Philo’s  voice  revealed 
deal  of  beauty  In  the 
in  other  passages  she  \’vas  not  so 

the  most  of  her  opportunities. 


the  PMhamomc  Flays. 

By  BICHAKD  ALDBICH. 

Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten  offered  ^ thor- 
ouehlv  conservative  program  last  eve 
nine  for  the  Philharmonic  Society  s con- 
ning for  ine  Mozart’s  over- 

cert  in  Carnegie  Hail,  ,, 

uire  to  “The  Marriage  of  n^aro,^ 

Schubert’S  Li’szt’s  “Me-  I 

overture  to  Euryanth  , familiar 

^^r^pts^m  Belor  “Damnation  of' 
Faust.”  For  b^i®caUed‘ d°^- 

Itro^iLly  ^beyond  the  limit  of  conser- 
vatism In  good  one,  and. 

The  P'-oS'^am  jas  continuous 

being  well  .P'ayoU'  PPPj;._„e  Mr.  Van 
interest  to  the  large  audie^^^^^^ 
Hoogstraten  has  “is  o finish  One  , 
hand  and  ‘^P^^Scular/®  Iti 

thing  in  which  it  pamcuiai^y  ^ i 

need  of  ^™ges  which  is  still 

l's°o"U”hat“roug^h  and  at  times  even 
' "‘He""gkve  intelligent,  lucid  welLbal- 

a^kdlnd  musical  interpre^^  aH 

He  °S  fs^^the^cr 

|‘o^eV‘i'=“dXe?^d^Vt  . sought  no 

dement  of  ?®"®^tlonamm.^  JVH.  ^V 

1 o^r ‘f/n"fnd 

».  S^made 

There  may  cur- 

l"ail=  K 

bert’8®composm^s  But  ^t  «ay  also 

X t^^?S^nV  tUr  cjunts 

vliTHooMtenXit^^^^^^^  kept 

it  continuously  interesting 

'which  ho  brought  the  performance  to 
a realization  of  Schubert  s purposes. 

P’ ef  Mozart’s  comedy  ean- 


XEW  SOPKANO  HEARD. 


A young  soprano.  Miss  «.¥rw"n 

field  gave  her  first  recital  in  the  Town 
Tien  last  evening,  with  Walter  Golde 
t the  o>ano  Her  program,  opening 

iXth^'ciSrs  ■■HVp^®.,«®fSlu"’t 

of  Uove  Play  On,”  included  Gluck  s 
^LlSes  diT  Sty.”  Loewe’s 


Mr. 


•‘Divinities  du  Styx, 


excerpt5.-<ft»in  th^e_opera  at  one  of  his 
Sundj,.  Tie-Vit  eoncerts ''"1-  Music  Hall 


-.-  ■'fay  night  concerts '"'k  “Music  Ifall  ^ 

' Vvhich  was  the  maiden  name  of  Car- 
negie Hain,  with  Campaniiii  and  Ta- 
arv  as  the  singers.  The  orchestra 
par'ts  were  missing,  and  Mr.  Damrosch 
played  the  accompaniments  on  a piano. 

On  June  8 of  that  year  the  opera 
was  given  in  full,  for  the  first  time  in 
\merica.  ai  the  Grand  Opera  House  in 
Philadelphia  by  the  American  Opera 
•’ompanv,  Gustav  Hinnehs  director 
ihe  same  organization  which  had  been 
first  in  the  field  the  year  before  with 
•Cavalleria  Rusticana.”  Selma  Kro- 
•lold-Koert  sang  Siizcl,  Albert  Guille 
was  Friend  Fritz,  Giuseppe  Del  Puente 
ws.-  Rabbi  David,  and  Clara  Poole  tlife 
gyp.-v  Beppe.  Mr.  Hinrichs  conducted. 
On  February  1,  1893,  a concert  per- 
formance of  the  opera  was  given  m 
Nev  York  vat  “Music  Hall”),  with 
most  of  the  singers  who  had  been 
heard  in  the  Philadelphia  performance, 
lint  the  concert  was  for  a charity, 
ihe  tenor  (Payne  Clark)  had  a sore 
iiroat,  and  Mr.  Damrosch,  who  was  to 
rave  conducted,  was  called  away  to 
F-.cnd  another  funeral;  so  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  audience,  as  his- 
inry  relates,  was  “scarcely  demonstra- 

Thc  opera  entered  the  repertoire  of 
..’nc  Metropolitan  January  10.  1894.  , 

bn  that  occasion  Emma  CaWe  set  aside  ; 
the  cigarette  and  fan  of  Carmen  long 

1 x_  -i*—  *Uo  nAn(;flT)f.  shoeS 


PfltmeD^Ma^ssenet,  Foote.  Horner  and 
°S'  Greenfield’s  recital  'vas  on®^  of 

iS.‘5;rfrny2™r*.S  S«.  »< 

;of  her  register  Is  ®®The 

' IZtlTXZTce  U-ot  well  developed 
i l¥f^:ugh  some  of^-r  uPiier  notes^^^^ 

IhfXXiunciaTes  beautifully.  Hr.  Golde  , 

deserves  praise  for  his  accompaniments.  ] 


rpalization  of  Scnuoeri  s „ 

I 'The  overture  of  Hozart’s  come  y c^an- 
' not  doubtless  be  made  to  lie  its  rta 
self  when  played  by  an  mLeh  It  can 
such  numbers  in  such  a h^l.  It  e®" 
warrilv  helo  being  made  to  souna  over 

b?i^aft  “ev^eni^^ 

XyinT^of  lisXV%‘^’^«dst^‘'VaS’; 

waT  likewise  brilliant,  but 
straightfonvard.  Perhaps  . 

nf  «5Pductlve  sensuousness,  its  un 

1 in  the  beat.  


^ f ^ 3 

'Madame  Batterfl/  at  the  Opera 


By  H.  O.  COLLE9. 


tirely  of  w'orks  oy  Chopin.  T'or  man^' 
years  Mr.  de  achitiann  has  been  nc- 
claiined  by  the  “average’*  concertgoer 
as  the  high  priest  of  Chopin  and  not 
without  some  reason.  Quite  as  many 
reasons  could  be  produced,  howeve. 
to  show  that  this  pianist  is  not  such 
an  authoritative  interpreter  of  Chopin  s 
, music  as  he  is  popularly  believed  to  be. 

Those  who  have  watched  him  for 
imany  years  know  that  from  the  first, 

1 day.s  of  his  American  visits  his  genius 
' was  characterized  by  caprice,  and  that 
his  performances  disclosed  a strange 
want  of  a sense  of  responsibility  to 
the  composer.  Something  has  been 
written  and  printed  In  the  cOurse  of 
the  current  season  about  Mr.  de  Pach- 
mann’s  uncontrollable  emotions  while 
at  the  piano,  his  prayerful  mutterings 
that  he  high  gods  would  guide  his  in- 
spirations aright  and  his  humble  but 
quite  audible  invocations  of  his  own 

genius.  . 

Mr,  de  Pachmann  from  the  first  dls* 
tract ed  attention  from  his  playing  by 
his  address  to  the  audience  and  bis 
enthusiastic  commendations  of  him- 
self. The  personal  peculiarities  of  a 
public  arti.st  are  to  be  discussed  on  y 
in  their  relation  to  his  art. 

If  Mr.  de  Pachmann’s  capricious- 
ness  left  his  piano  playing  untouched 
it  would  not  be  a proper  subject  for 
mention  berc.  But  the  truth  is  that 
the  caprice  of  the  artist  often  impels 
him  to  take  extraordinary  liberties 
with  Chopin,  liberties  which  sometimes 
go  so  for  as  defeating  the  purpose  and 
even  editing  the  printed  text  of  the 
composer.  i 

But  so  long  as  he  can  make  such 
Beautiful  sounds  he  will  exert  upon 
audiences  the  spell  of  a charm  which 
no  tricks  of  his  readings  can  destroy. 
In  ris  recital  last  evening  there  was 
little  personal  display.  Mr.  de  Pach- 
mann’s caprices  were  all  those  of  the 
artist  and  confined  themselves  chiefly 
to  singular  abberations  of  tempo  and 
, rhythm,  especially  noteworthy  in  the 
i F major  etud*  opus  25,  No.  3,  and  the 
i A major  polonaise.  There  were  some  , 
1 unexpected  breaks  in  the  flow  of  the  j 
1 “Berceuse”  too,  but  at  the  end  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  baby  was 
8,slc0p. 

The  pianist’s  remarkable  delicacy  of 
' touch  and  his  truly  great  fluency  of 
finger  technic  are  still  things  to 
awaken  admiration.  He  was  heal’d  by 
a large  audience  and  was  enthusiasti- 
cally applauded.  Nevertheless  for 
those  who  remembered  his  playing  of 
twentv-flve  years  ago  there  was 
■ “Eheu  fugaces 


M.VDAMA  BUTTERPLY,  “P®'’® 

&mo  PuSllnl.  At  the  MetropoUtan  „ 

Opera  House.  nelia  Reinhardt  1 ground  for  thought.  -Eneu 

1 Marlon  Telva  I anni,”  said  Horace.  "How  time  does 

' Kate  ;V.Beria¥nin?‘GteU  1 Ay!”  says  Hrs.  Westlake.  | 


REcixAL  -VT  AEOLIAN  HALL. 

Miss  Beatrice  D’Aleslandro  a ^n- 

Tn^rellJteX'e  Xt^terX^  XfTernr.^  ' 

at  Aeolian  Hall.  This  t^^f 'S  ; 

i^percil^pany  outside  ^f  ^Zrl7o- 

Shf^sang  '^Tth  ease  of  manner  and 
feeling.  


^Ptekm¥mV.-.V.-.-.V.:V.Beriamlno  W 
\v.  I;  Consul  Shanplesa sfda  1 

! Ir  ?^rikki-  1 

I The  Uncle-Pilcst ^ .paolo  Qulntina  ‘ 

imperiaf  ckkikilVak‘iV.kkv‘n«ozo  Rcs^ 
j Oonduotor,  Roberto  Moranzonl. 


Friend  Fritz,  and  Ancona  me 
The  opera  had  only  two  performances 
Calve  .shrugged  her  shoulders  and  went 
back  ’o  her  cigarettes  and  her  Ha- 
banera. and  “VAmico  Fritz”  reniamed 
imheard  in  New  York  for  almost  thirty 
years. 


Flora  Greenfield,  Soprano.  Heard. 

lloia  G'-ecmfielu  ‘ ■ 

large  audience  last  ’'’’“"‘"f  j 

•rnwn  Hall, 

recital  for  a host  o-  -'■‘-w  oie 


V..,lnr  a;, ’.iJnlffir 

yesterday  ^ her  first  New 

sandvo,  mezzo-sopra  , Her  pro- 

York  recita  , ®V  di  d recUal  order  of 
gram  had  I*'®  i^Yiaf  German,  French 
language.s;  Itaiian, 

and  English.  „„mhers  Handel’s 

in  the  Italian  ”Voi  chc 

•Ombra  mai  Ju-  _ j^^m  Don- 

ss  d'Ales- 

considcr- 

sandro  displayed  ® a tone 

able  range,  some  ^ fairly 

of  smoothness 

persistent  vubiato.  Schubert, 

case  in  her  German  Strauss,  j 

Schumann,  seem  to  bring  out 

The  singer  did  f of  these 

an  the  be'  best  in  the 

numbers  and  ’v.as  ai  ■('’  i 

French  group.  Cnnrdine''  was  , 

Reynaldo  Hahn  s f 

sung  with  expressive  p-ure's  “Apres 
seemed  more  at  ®®*®J"  ^^ongs.  There 
un  Revc”  Vibration  and  became  1 

her  voice  lost  J*-®  ' ' ,„nt  continued  i 

smooth.  Vocal  i^^  P ^ rrophetc,’'  ) 

in  “Ah.  nion  fils  English,  w'hicli  in-  1 
1 and  the  numbeis  Bainbv.dge  1 

^I2ra‘;rH\“gT:aii-  and  .iohn' 

J Liis  » Acuna  wa?  the  ac 

Carpenter.  J-  >1.  Acuna  ^ 

' companying  pianist- 


For  the  first  of  the  “special”  mati- 
nees at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
yesterday  afternoon  Puccini’s  “Madame 
Butterfly”  had  been  chosen  and  Mme.  ^ 
Elizabeth  Kethberg  was  to  have  ap- 
peared in  the  main  part.  Her  indispo-. 
sltion,  however,  made  a change  neces- 
sary and  Mme.  Delia  Reinhardt  came 
to  the  rescue  and  sang  the  part  at 
[short  noUce.  The  fact  makes  criti- 
cism  oiit  of  place.  A wholly  convlnc- 
i Ing  performance  was  not  to  be  expected, 
j and  Butterfly  herself  is  so  entirely  the 

1 TcXhe1lon^n''?X^‘’^reten^^^^^^^ 

1 mav  be  attributed  to  the  circumstances. 

; “STme  BelnLrdt  seng  the  “luslc  wefl. 
with  a thorough  knowledge  -M  it,  and 
an  intellisent  Perception  of  what  ^ 

the  circumstances  to  quainy  ii,  is 
helrtless  trlbut.  But  she  won  the  8r®t 
itude  of  the  audience  hy  undertaking 
knd  carrying  through  ® 


^Samson  et  Dalila’\ 


The  first  performance  this  f ® | 

.Saint-Saens’s  opera, 

nt  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  House  last 
cvenrtig,  revealed  a cast  which  might  be 
termed  standard,  but  which  newr  cease- 

to  evact  a high  degree  of  '"terest  in  the 
unfolding  of  a story  Ibng  po.sssssed 
afhSbIe  sway  ^h®  oper/tm  ^ 
Mme  Matzenauer,  m all  the  g B | 

neas  of  her  delightfully  restricted  regal 

Sari  was  an  usual  the  hhP®f 

the  famou-s  siren  who  ^!|.®®*;^ja7tTfielli’s 

vincible  wiles  aga-mst  - 

"XT  principals  were  /Twril't 

Mr.  -Martinelll  sang  ®y®®f 'T  diTl  y 
the  first  act  ^nd  ^®'tnd  ®®”easc  were 
In  the  third.  Others  \"® 

Mr.  de  Luca  a.s  the  hlg  i P L V 
Rothler  aS  the  fire  ’[J®  the  pen- 

and  Mr.  D’Angelo  as  AbliMlecI^  mi, ere 


ducted,  coiitrmuiea  m-  thing 

a good  performance  by  keeping 
vigorously  .moving. 


r 
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■"TfrV  voice  as  Pinkerton  was' 

«il  cS^’wafunfXlTd  heT^ 
the  Consul  more  of  a being 

most  singers  are  able  to  do. 
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w.  •!•  HKNDF-HSO^ 


l,c  VacUmnnn  VI-T"- 

vi.u.(n* ... 


John  Barclay  in  Baritone  bony-. 

T/xVi*v  ■Rarrl'iv  sanff  a varied  v>rograni 

••IpMgmiic  en  -Aiflide  /'j®XT°qukmy, 

rrd’t^  o^  rP\  -d  -ucb  olastteitV. 

S’x.  'u;;„s  vS’.  ”%£V  V. 

snioothne.<s  of  Hubert  proved  more 

group  of  songs 

suitable  to  Mr.  French  song* 

fakTmurii  Plca.sure 


famous  '''7¥°tn  ”caniORle'Han  last 
piano  recital  In  , „„„5,tsted  cn- 


ern  soups  In  litn^usn.  n . — .a. 


T.Ti^  nroer 


‘mi  consisted  cn-  lent  manner. 
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Der  Rosenkcmalier*  at  the  Open 

By  H.  C.  COLLES. 

ER  ROSENKAVALIER,  lyric  drama  ii 
three  acts.  Book  in  German  by  Kug 

von  Hoffmansthal.  Music  by  Richan 

Strauss.  At  thg  Metropolitan  Open 
House. 

he  Princess Florence  Eastoi 

aron  Ochs Paul  Bendei 

ctavlan Maria  Jerltzt 

on  Fanlnal Gustav  Schutzendorl 

>Phie Elizabeth  eBthberg. 

arianne Marcella  Roseler  (Debut) 

ilzacchl Angelo  Bada 

inlua Kathleen  Howard 

5mmissary  of  Police Carl  Schlegel 

le  Princess's  Major-Domo. . .Pietro  Audisio 

on  Paninal’s  Major-Domo RafaeloDiaz 

“t^ty  William  Gustafson 

nkeeper George  Meader 

Singer Orville  Harrold 

I Naiinette  Guilford 

iree  Orphans .j  Louise  Hunter 

L Marlon  Telva 

llltner  Phradle  Wells 

iopold,  a Flunky Giordano  Paltrtnieri 

ilmal  Vendor Raffaele  Llpparlni 

Negro  Boy Virginia  Gltchell 

Conductor,  Artur  Bodanzky. 


“Der  Rosenkavaller”  offered  a profu- 
on  of  delights  ye.sterday  afternoon  to 
le  matinee^ audience  at  the  Metropul- 
an.  Profusion  is  the  essential  quality 
this  brilliant  comic  opera.  It  was 
id  once  long  ago  when  Richard  Strauss 
as  a debatable  young  composer,  “If 
e are  to  have  Strauss,  let  it  be  Johann, 
id  if  Richard,  let  it  be  Wagner.”  In 
Oer  Rosenkavalier’’  Strauss  took  up 
e challenge  and  combined  the  styles  of 
ith  his  namesakes,  weaving  Viennese 
litzes  worthy  of  the  one  into  a poly- 
iionic  orchestral  texture  almost  worthy 
the  other.  ■ 

Von  Hofmannsthal  gave  him  a story 
hich  would  justify  every  extrava- 
nc^a  story  of  the  rococo  period  of  the 
ustrian  Empire,  with  profusion  of  love 
fairs  and  humorous  intrigue,  profu- 
:in  of  manners  and  ceremonies,  cos- 
ines and  furniture.  He  poured  out 
s music  on  it  unstintingly,  and  a good 
al  of  other  people’s  as  well,  and  sonie- 
iw  succeeded,  in  spite  of  all  the  Incl- 
ntal  allusions  and  actual  quotations, 
producing  one  of  the  most  original 
eras  of  the  modern  stage,  and,  partly 
cause  of  them,  one  of  the  most 
elodically  attractive. 

It  includes  also  a profuse  cast;  and  a 
rk  which  brings  Mmes.  Jeritza, 
orence  Easton  and  Elizabeth  Rethberg 
to  the  stage  at  once  in  three  flrst- 
te  parts  is  bound  to  be  a favorite 
t his  season.  In  this  respect  “Der 
isenka  valler”  becomes  a successor  to 
eyerbeer’s  “Le  Huguenots”  in  tlie 
eratic  repertory.  If  it  is  complained 
t Strauss  is  here  economical  of 
lors— for  he  only  writes  one  tenor 
ig,  that  of  the  singer  who  attends 
,•  Princess’s  lev6e — that  is  accounted 
by  his  devotion  to  the  period  be- 
e the  tenor  became  the  operatic  hero 
is  today. 

Ml  the  three  chief  ladies  of  the  cast 
ve  us  admirable  singing  yesterday, 
ss  Easton  made  the  monologue  of 
first  act  peculiarly  appealing.  The 
incess's  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
rt  to  play  convincingly;  but  the  opera 
[lends  for  Its  beauty  on  the  convic- 
n which  that  part  is  made  to  carry, 
d Miss  Easton  in  her  quiet  way  and 
th  her  well-controlled  art  brought  out 
; resignation  of  her  lover  and  her 
uth  together  in  a way  which  stirred 
mpathy.  Mme.  Rethberg  sang  the 
rt  of  Sophie  ■with  purity  and  sin- 
Ity,  and  the  duet  in  the  second  act 
ween  Sophie  and  Octavlan  was 
long  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the 
rfomiance. 

dme.  Jeritza  as  Octavian  has  ’ the 
st  profuse  part  in  the  opera.  She  is 
le  to  range  in  it  from  high  passion  to 
' comedy  and  she  is  singularly  suc- 
sful  in  both.  If  her  singing  was  not 
vays  as  controlled  as  that  of  either 
the  ladies  to  whom  she  makes  im- 
llslve  love,  the  character  of  the  youth- 
maie  could  be  held  to  justify  that, 
e rich  tones  of  her  voice  were  al- 
ys  immensely  telling,  and  in  every 
use  of  the  drama,  from  the  brilliant 
jiaritlon  she  makes  as  bearer  of  the 
^ er  rose  to  her  absurdities  in  the 
Itlng  maid’s  dress  as  she  fooled  the 
:ked  old  Baron,  she  was  fascinating 
watch. 

Ir.  Bender  was  unsurpassable  as  the 
ron;  from  his  Incessant  talk  In  the 
it  act  to  hls  discomfiture  in  the  last, 
was  a consummate  piece  of  char- 
erlzatlon  by  voice  and  action.  Hls 
rds,  too,  came  across  with  remark- 
e clearness,  even  in  the  rapid  tn- 
iblcs.  and  Strauss  has  devised  some 
•y  complicated  ones.  I 

Ir.  Bodanzky  conducted  a perform- 
if.  in  which  three  ensembles  were 
ullarly  well  managed  and  in  which 
beauty  of  the  orchestration,  the 
ingest  point  in  the  composer’s  pro- 
ion of  gifts,  wap  exceedingly  en- 
able. 

orl  and  Chamlee  in  “La  Travlta.” 
La  Travlta"  with  Borl  and  Chamlee, 
orltes  of  last  year’s  popular  cast, 
s sung  to  the  second  of  the  Metro- 
Itan’s  large  Saturday  night  audl- 
;ei.  last  evening,  a line  of  many 
linn  opera  devotees  having  stood  pa- 
tly  at  the  Broadway  doors  even  be- 
the  matinee.  Vincente  Ballester 
unable  to  make  hls  announced 
lilt  as  (rermont  pure,  and  Mlllo  Plcco 
ig  that  role,  relinquishing  Baron 
uphol  to  Reschlgllan.  Others  were 
Misses  Anthony  ami  Egencr,  Messrs, 
iirlnliT,  d'Angelo  and  IMcchl,  and 
rinzonl  conducted. 


Mme.  Onegii^s  Recital. 

By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 

The  desire  to  shine  in  the  art  of  song 
singing,  more  difficult  than  their  own, 
is  one  that  possesses  many  of  the  best 
and  most  ambitious  opera  singers.  Mme. 
Sigrid  Onegin  yielded  to  it  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  showed  to  a large  audi- 
ence in  Carnegie  Hall,  as  she  has  shown 
before,  that  she  possesses  many  of  the 
qualifications  necessary  thereto. 

The  characteristics  of  her  contralto 
voice,  its  dark  color,  its  rather  heavy 
quality,  might  be  supposed  to  put  cer- 
tain limitations  on  the  range  of  emo- 
tional expression  she  is  able  to  command 
most  successfully ; but  she  broke  through  : 
some  of  them  yesterday  with  remark- 
able success.  .She  has  the  dramatic  tem- 
perament well  developed,  and  this  gives 
power  to  her  interpretation  of  songs 
requiring  dramatic  expression ; a strong 
climax,  a passionate  utterance,  and  a 
feeling  of  fitness  for  those  of  another 
kind,  even  though  she  does  not  always 
succeed  in  realizing  it. 

The  greatest  success  was  not  made  in 
Palsiello’s  "11  Mlo  Ben.”  or  Haydn’s 
English  song,  “Now  the  Dancing 
Shadows  Play,”  or  in  Schubert’s  “Die 
Forelle,”  but  rather  in  Schubert’s 
“Gretchen  am  Spinnrad”  and  in  his 
“Erlkenig,”  which  she  reserved  for  an 
encore.  Of  this  her  singing  was  truly 
superb,  showing,  perhaps,  not  so  great 
a variety  in  the  setting  forth  the  three 
voices  as  some  have  succeeded  in  show- 
ing, but  sounding  impressively  the  note 
of  dread  and  the  tragic  climax. 

Of  her  three  Strauss  songs  only 
“CScilie”  was  familiar,  and  she  sang  it 
with  superb  spirit.  In  his  “Schlechter 
Wetter,”  in  which  the  mood  changes 
from  one  of  realistic  humor  to  one  of 
great  sentiment,  she  was  particularly 
successful  in  denoting  the  contrast — so 
successful  that  the  audience  insisted  , 
upon  a repetition.  i 

Mme.  Onegin  sang  a group  of  Swedish 
songs,  with  one  by  the  Spanish  Val- 
verde  (Sibelius’s  “Swarta  Rosor”  was 
put  among  them,  though  he  is  a Finn), 
and  the  last  was  made  up  of  songs  in 
English,  ending  with  the  brilliant  “Love 
Went  a-Rldlng,”  by  Frank  Bridge,  who 
has  heard  so  many  performances  of  his 
music  in  New  York  latterly.  Mme. 
Onegin’s  English  pronunciation  is  com- 
mendable. Yet  her  diction,  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  Gedman  songs,  at  any  rate,  wa.'? 
in  general  none  too  clear,  and  she  diii 
not  always  succeed  in  making  the  words 
an  open  book.  In  some  of  her  songs  of 
a lighter  character  she  singularly  failed, 
at  times,  to  sing  her  tones  sq'uarely  on 
the  pitch.  And  jt  seemed  to  result  solely 
from  her  attempt  to  master  the  lighter 
styles,  for  untunefulness  did  not  pursue 
her  in  songs  that  may  be  said  to  bo 
more  unquestionably  adapted  to  her. 

Excellent  accompaniments  were  sup- 
plied her  by  Michael  Raucheisen,  and 
she  herself  thought  so  much  of  them  as 
to  make  him  rise  and  share  some  of  the 
applause  with  her. 

Duncan  Dancers  Appear  Again. 
The  Duncan  Dancers,  Anna.  Lisa  and 
Margo,  appeared  with  piano  accompani- 
ment in  their  second  evening  of  sym- 
phonic dances  last  night  at  Carnegie 
Hall  before  proceeding  to  California. 
With  Mozart’s  repeated  “Petits  Riens.” 
they  gave  a Chopin  group.  Including  the 
“funeral  march,”  another  from  Gluck’s 
“Iphigenia.”  some  Schubert  waltzes,  hls 
“Musieal  Moment”  and  “Marche  Mlll- 
taire.”  Max  Rabinowlt.sch  added  piano 
solos  of  Chopin,  Liszt,  Tchaikovsky, 
Borodin  and  Scriabin. 


'llie  Philliarnionic  Gives  Its 
First  Sunday  Matinee  and 
Sells  Out  the  House 

That  sign  of  good  orchestral  weather,  ’ 
“All  Seats  Sold,”  brightened  the  skies  , 
for  the  comfort  of  the  Philharmonic  i 
.Societ.v  yesterday  afternoon,  when  the  ^ 
ancient  and  honorable  organization  ' 
gave  the  first  of  its  Sunday  matinees 
at  Carnegie  Hall. 

The  presence  of  the  triumphal  sign 
above  the  entrance  and  the  politely 
shoving  crowds  in  the  lobby  were  not 
■ difficult  to  explain,  for  Mr.  Van  Hoog- 
straten,  the  society’s  new  conductor, 

I had  chosen  a program ^very  cunningly 
devised  for  the  entrapping  of  music 
lovers  in  great  and  lucrative  numbers. 
There  was,  first,  the  “Pathetic”  Sym- 
phony, which,  although  it  was  long  ago 
cast  into  outer  darkness  by  the  Su- 
perior Persons  of  music  (who  are 
naively  unable  to  understand  how  any 
one  can  possibly  enjoy  both  Stravin- 
sky’s “Rossignol”  and  Tchaikovsky’s 
Sixth  Symphony),  nevertheless  refuses 
to  accept  its  ostracism  in  good  part, 
and  is  forever  breaking  bounds  and 
coming  back  to  town  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  those  innocent  lowbrows  and  un- 
terrified highbrows  of  music  who  are 
still  its  devoted  friends.  Then  there 
was  some  Wagner — Wagner  at  his  gor- 
geous, glowing,  incomparable  best:  the 
Wagner  of  the  “’rannhauser”  Baccha- 
p.ale,  in  the  Paris  version  which  joins 
the  intoxicating  Venusberg  music  to 
the  truncated  overture. 

Tchaikovsky  and  Wagner:  Old  Stuff, 
to  be  sure,  from  the  standpoint  of 
those  admirably  pioneering  youth  of 
our  time  for  whom  the  Romantic  Period 


in  music  is  an  era  oi  sname  ana  numii-’ 
iation.  Old  Stuff,  but  still  scandalously 
alluring  to  the  unregenerate.  For  such, 
also,  were  the  stormy  splendors  and 
luminous  sunset  close  of  Richard 
Strauss’s  “Tod  und  Verklarung.  The 
better  bred,  the  semi-fashionable,  were 
alliifed  by  Debussy’s  “L’Apres-midi 
d’uh  Faune”;  for  Debussy  has  not  yet 
wholly  lost  caste  among  the  elect, 
though  we  suspect  that  he  is  slipping, 
and  that  tktt  Faune  will  soon  find  him- 
self piping^nly  to  hoi  polloi,  as  hope- 
'dessly  de’Jsse  as  Wagner  or  the 
“Pathetiquy’  ^ , 

So  it  wili^oe  seen  that  Mr.  Van  Hoog- 
straten’s  program,  while  it  held  no  at- 
' traction  for  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
national  Composers’  Guild  or  the  more 
hartTshelled  of  The  Brahmsianer,  was 
' nevertheless  ideally  calculated  to  eti- 
tice  that  elusive  but  profitable  bird, 
the;  average  concert-goer,  to  Carnegie 
Hall  in  congestive  numbers.  And  such, 
as  we  have  indicated,  was  the  result. 
They  not  only  came  in  droves,  but  they 
applauded  often,  long  and  happily.  Al- 
together, it  was  as  successful  a Sab- 
bath afternoon  as  the  Philharmonic 
could  have  wished  for. 

Incidentally,  it  was  a good  concert. 
The  orchestra  was  in  excellent  form 
and  discharged  its  task  with  almost 
unexceptionable  virtuosity.  Especially 
to  be  remembered  were  the  weight  and 
solidity  and  transparent  depth  of  the 
string  tone  in  the  Symphony;  the  rich, 
fruity  quality  of  Mr.  Aman’s  flute  in 

I the  drowsily  vofuptuous  pipings  of  the 
I Faun;  the  dark  beauty  and  fine  phras- 
ing of  Mr.  Kohon’s  bassoon  in  all  its 
I solo  appearances;  the  golden  mellow- 
■ ness  of  tone  which  Mr.  Jaenicke  drew 
: from  his  horn  in  the  ravishing  dia- 
logue that  it  sings  ■with  the  second 
violins  near  the  close  of  the  “Tann- 
! hauser”  Bacchanale;  the  tender  mus- 
ing of  Mr.  Guidi’s  solo  violin  in  the 
opening  chapter  of  “Tod  und  Verkla- 
rung.” But  what  possessed  the  player 
of  the  antique  cymbals  in  Debussy’s 
eclogue  to  come  in  either  just  a little 
before  or  just  a little  after  the  beat, 
and  so  do  his  best  to  spoil  one  of  the 
most  exquisitely  calculated  effects  in 
all  music? 

• • * 

As  for  Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten,  he,  too, 
was  in  good  form,  especially  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  program.  We  have 
never  heard  him  ploy  the  great  devel- 
opment section  of  the  first  movement 
of  the  symphony  with  so  electric  *n 
intensity,  so  crisply,  bitingly,  cleanly, 
with  a tragic  tension  so  powerfully 
sustained.  Especially  pregnant  was  his 
enunciation  of  the  tremendous  phrase 
for  the  trombones  and  tuba  just  before 
the  return  of  the  second  theme  in  B 
major;  and  his  exposition  of  the  fiery 
march  movement  was  so  exciting  that 
the  audience  lost  all  its  Sabbath  de- 
corum and  indulged  in  some  imper- 
fectly suppressed  cheers  for  the  con- 
ductor and  his  men. 

But  Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten  still  re- 
gards the  passage  of  time  with  too  in- 
different an  eye.  We  realize  that  it  is 
almost  a total  waste  of  time  to  quarrel 
with  a conductor’s  sense  of  tempi.  He 
feels  them  that  way,  and  must  play 
them  as  he  feels  them,  or  else  remain, 
from  his  point  of  view,  imperfectly  ex- 
pressive. Yet  it  seems  to  us  that  when 
a tempo  is  so  slow  that  the  musical 
structure  appears  to  be  in  danger  of 
falling  apart,  and  you  sit  on  the  edge  ' 
of  your  seat  waiting  for  the  thing  to 
disintegrate;  when  the  tonal  stream 
coagulates;  when  the  clock  runs  down 
and  almost  stops:  when  such  scrambled 
metaphors  as  these  seem  necessary  to 
an  adequate  expression  of  your  dis- 
; quietude — as  they  seemed  yesterday  in 
' listening  to  the  pace  at  which  Mr.  Van 
I Hoogstraten  took  the  “Tannhauser” 

I Overture,  “L’Apres-midi,”  “Tod  und 
Verklarung”  and  some  of  the  “Pathe- 
tique”— then  we  believe  t^t  the  con- 
ductor who  evokes  them  mi^it  well  take 
i notice,  at  le»^  to  the  extent  of  re-ex- 
amining his  conceptions.  No  doubt,  as 
we  have  said,  Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten  is 
acting  upon  deeply  felt  convictions; 
granting  his  assumptions,  he  is  always 
musicianly  and  fine-grained,  an  artist 
bent  solely  upon  his  projection  of  his 
feeling,  his  vision,  his  love  of  the 
beauty  that  he  would  mold  and  com- 
munic'ate.  But  his  best  friends,  those 
who  most  earnestly  wish  him  well, 
cannot  but  hope  that  he  may  come  to 
the  point  where  he  will  see  this  matter 
from  a new  angle.  However  he  him- 
self may  feel,  he  surely  cannot  wish 
to  produce  the  effect  which  he  now 
makes  upon  many  sympathetic  listeners 
— that  of  an  impeded  flow  of  the  tonal 
stream;  a sense  of  lethargy  and  ob- 
struction. He  is  far  too  fine  and  vital 
and  sensitive  a musician  to  misrep- 
resent himself  in  that  fashion. 

By  W.  .1.  HENDEUSOX.  I 


Grnvcure  ami  Draper. 

Among  the  numerous  concerts  which 
invited  the  -attention  of  music  lovers 
yesterday  the  song  recitals  of  Louis 


•Graveuro  and  Paul  Draper  were  espe- 
cially noteworthy.  Mr.  -Graveure  of- 
fered a varied  program  containing  one 
Interesting  novelty  in  the  Town  Hall, 
while  Mr.  Draper,  who  had  not  been 
heard  here  for  seven  years,  emerged 
at  Aeolian  Hall  and  disclosed  himself 
as  faithful  to  his  eai'ly  loves,  Brahms 
and  Mahler,  between  whom  he  placed 
Isomc  airs  of  Bach,  and  after  which  ho 
jdelivered  three  songs  of  Schubert. 
There  was  food  enough  in  these  two 
recitals  for  considerable  comment. 

Mr.  Graveure’s  novelty  was  a group 
of  nine  lyrics  entitled  “Waiting  Star- 
light: An  Indian  Episode.”  This 

music  is  still  in  manuscript.  The  texts 
were  written  by  Mr.  Graveure  him- 
self ahd  the  music  by  Bryceson  Tre- 
harne.  The  nature  of  the  cycle  might 
be  guessed  from  the  titles  of  the  sepa- 
rate songs,  some  of  which  are  “Crested 
Eagle,”  “Waiting  Starlight,”  “Star- 
light and  Timber  Wolf,”  “Infant  War- 
rior’s Lullaby”  and  “The  Mighty  Un- 
conquered.” 

Mr.  Graveure’s  poems  arc  'written 
In  "vers  libre”  and  Mr.  Treharne  has 
composed  them  very  freely,  but  with- 
out recourse  to  any  ef  the  new  de- 
vices In  melody  and  harmony.  He 
writes  old  fashioned  music  and  de- 
claims when  declamation  fits,  the  mood 
and  sings  when  lyric  utterance  is 
needed.  He  has  made  no  attempt  to 
imitate  the  chants  of  the  Indians,  for 
which  he  should  be  thanked.  He  has 
endeavored  rather  to  express  in  the 
conventional  musical  symbols  of  the 
fathers  the  changing  thoughts  of 
poems  dealing  with  an  Indian’s  boast- 
fulness, his  love,  his  loss  of  the  lo-ved 
one  at  the  birth  of  her  child  and  his 
welcome  of  death. 

This  is  very  good.  Probably  Mr. 
Graveure  and  Mr.  Treharne  have  both 
read  Marah  Ellis  Ryan’s  incomparable 
“Indian  Love  Letters”  and  they  recall 
I that  one  which  begins:  “Maid  of  the 
Moon  Song,  did  I not  make  it  clear? 
There  is  no  place  for  the  Indian  in . 
your  world.”  But  while  both  of  them 
failed  to  create  a live  Indian,  Mr. 

I Treharne  might  have  found  warmer 
founts  of  inspiration  in  the  thoughts 
lying  behind  Mr.  Graveure’s  halting 
verses  than  he  did.  Once,  however, 
he  sounded  the  clear  high  note  of 
poetic  imagination,  namely,  when  he 
set  the  closing  words  of  the  lyric 
“Waiting  Starlight.”  yet  the  audi- 
ence was  more  moved  by  the  “Prairie 
Nocturne,”  which  had  to  be  repeated. 

There  is  some  extraordinary  decla- 
mation in  the  music  and  some  labored 
melodic  construction,  but  most  of  the 
numbers  have  at  least  appropriate 
atmosphere.  They  owed  a great  deal 
to  the  admirable  singing  of  Mr. 
Graveure.  He  delivered  ail  the  songs 
with  a range  and  color  of  tone,  an 
exquisite  series  of  gradations  and  a 
genuine  sentiment  that  imparted  vi- 
tality to  the  entire  work. 

Mr.  Draper’s  recital  was  like  those 
he  used  to  give  seven  years  ago.  This 
unique  interpreter  of  songs  achieves 
artistic  victories  over  a voice  which 
would  have  made  the  career  of  a 
singer  impossible  to  a less  intellectual 
artist.  It  can  be  said  that  Mr.  Draper 
possesses  all  the  equipment  of  a re- 
cital singer  except  beauty  of  tone. 
Those  who  like  to  listen  to  voices 
merely  .as  b^utiful  instruments  will 
get  nothing  from  this  artist. 

Those  who  can  appreciate  a care- 
fully wrought  out  and  convincing 
plan  of  interpretation  and  extraordi- 
nary skill  in  phrasing,  diction  and 
nuancing  will  recognize  a very  fine 
Intelligence  and  a sensitive  artistic 
nature.  Mr.  Draper’s  delivery  of 
some  of  the  long  sustained  phrases 
of  the  Bach  airs  yesterday  was  a les- 
son in  vocal  control.  He  was  heard 
by  a large  audience. 
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AUER  TAKES  PART 

IN  PI  ASTRO  RECITAL 


His  First  and  Possibly  Only 
Appearance  This  Season. 

Leopold  Auer  made  hls  first  and  pos- 
sibly  his  only  public  appearance  th's 
season  in  a concert  of  Mishel  Piaslro, 
violinist,  at  the  Century  Theater,  yes- 
terday afternoon,  conducting  an  accom- 
panying orchestra  of  fifty  players  from 
the  State  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr. 
Piastre  and  Mlselia  Elman  are  said  fo 
bo  the  only  well  known  Auer  pupils 
who  have  appeared  under  the  master's 
leadership.  On  May  20  last.  Mr.  Vucr 
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and  Elm.iii  Ci^ed  .New  xorKs  >n“S'C 
season  with  a concert  in  wliicn  tne 
pupil  played  three  concertos, 

Mr.  ria-stro  had  not  been  heard  here 
in  two  seasons.  His  numbers  comprised 
two  concertos  by  Brahms  and  Paganin 
and  four  pieces,  with  piano  accompani- 
ments. played  by  Maurice  ^^de.le, 
namelv.  Auer  arrangements  of  "^chal- 
kmakj  s "Air  De  Lensky.”  anJ  Dngo  3 
‘‘He«rt  of  Harlequin,”  "The  Lonel.v 
Vanderer"  of  Greig-Piastro  and 
Vleniawskl's  “Russian  Carnival. 

Mr.  Piastre’s  reading  and  his  custom 
I'n'  fine  tone,  correct  intonation,  fluen 
*chnlc  and  much  brilliance  of  style.  Mr. 
£.ucr  could  have  given  some  younger 
fonductors— he  is  now  T 8— many  help- 
lul  points  in  orchestral  accompanj  mg 
or  violin  solo  work.  The  audience, 
vhich  included  Elman  and  the  Auer 
iupil,  Tosclia  Seidel,  was  very  re- 
Eponsive  with  applause. 

[Loins  Graveare  in  Song  Cycle. 

By  U.  r.  C'OLI.KS. 

In  the  midst  of  a miscellaneous  pro- 
gram of  songs  given  at  the  Town  Hall 
j e.sterday  Louis  Graveure  set  the  first 
performance  a c;  ■1>  of  which  the 
- woids  av-  by  lilmself  and  the  music  by 
.ryvoP.'On  Treharne.  'Waiting  Star- j 
light’’  is  called  "an  American  Indian  ■ 
song  cycle’’  and  is  a group  of  nine 
songs  liescribing  in  blank  ver.se  tin 
chi'ftain.  "Cre.oted  Kagle."  how  like  the 
> oung  Siegfried  he  came  to  know  fear 
ihio'igh  love,  the  beauty  of  tt'aiting 
Sr-ulighf’  hi.s  beloved,  her  death  and  his 
.ii.rrow  and  his  final  meeting  -wUh  "Th-j 
Mighty  Vneonquered." 

Even  though  some  of  Mr.  Gi’ar'eure  s 
lines  read  ratlier  like  what  O’le  can 
imagine  would  have  been  the  result  if  i 
AValt  ANTritman  had  undertaken  to  re-  I 
write  Longfellow,  he  certainly  shows 
considerable  skill  in  putting  together  a 
li’iretto  for  the  composer,  which  not  onl> 
offers  contrasts  of  mood  and  feeling,  but 
displays  a certain  power  of  conveying 
images  in  words.  The  compo.ser  ha.s 
seized  on  the  opportunities  which  the 
words  offer  and  made  effective  use  of 
them.  In  general,  the  faul  seems  to 
be  that  h;  seizes  too  quickly  on  et- 
f'i"lve  words  and  makes  his  total  re- 
s’.dt  patc'nv  by  hl.s  love  of  illustrating  , 
•ails.  This  militates  against  the  suc- 
, , of  the  eiole  as  a « One  gets 

i.i.,  1 w.irv  of  t.ie  ciecian.ation  and, 
iii  ijoi-iiy’ of  tne  songs  seem  to  move 
.S..1W  !v,  . . . i 

The  cc  clt'  tO'ik  nearl.v  tortj  minutes  ^ 
in  p,  rfo'rmance.  iricluding  the  repetition 
‘.f  am  number.  That  one  was  ’’Prairie  j 
Voeuirne,”  the  quietest  of  them  all.  ■ 
wiiich  made  a dueet  appeal,  not  only  . 
.11-1  -.use  the  loye  song  is  always  the  j 
1 -oei  popular  or  because  .Mr.  Graveure 
.'.■iig  It  witi  a beautifully,  restrained  j 
s-m'pathy.  but  probablv  also  because 
i'  is  more  sustained  in  melody  than  . 
many  of  the  others.  The  ’Lullaby” 
whieh  follows  it  also  has  tlie  sustained 
outline  and  either  of  these  might  be 
oune-  successfullv  apart  from  the  cycle 
as  a whole.  The  whole  is  certainly  a 
1 strongly  aspiring  work,  but  the  problem 
' of  song  cycle  as  an  art  form  is  one 

' V hich  onl'  the  greatest  songwriters  of 
■ world'  have  solved  in  their  rare 
j;  n'oments  d 'his.  like  the  majority 
{'  w och  cani'O  .’.aim  that  distinction,  re- 
i IT  ins  ra;h‘  r a collection  of  effectively 
-v-itt'en  individual  songs  than  a com- 
plete work. 

p should  be  added  that  the  music  does 
T.o:  attempt  to  reproduce  Indian  ehar- 
aciertstics  . i'  is  vocally  straightforward 
with  a rather  overelaboratcd  piano  ac- 
companiment, which  Mr.  Arpad  Sandor 
olaved  skillfully. 

' tV  the  r St  of  Mr.  Graveure  s program 
■i  can  onlv  be  said  that  he  opened  with 
Sciiubert  and  Brahms,  singing  them 
fine!',  umi  excelling  in  the  iatter’s  ’’Au 
Vine  .\colshsrfe’’ ; also  ti.at  l e followed 
the  n-w  cvcie  with  French  and  English 
songs  But  siiii’.  he  began  his  recital 
’a  quarter  of  an  hour  late  bis  per- 
for:  'ance  of  these  cannot  be  discussed 
lure. 


I Gives  Concert  of  His  Own  music. 

1 The  Russian  Quartet  was  among  those ' 
assisting  Boris  Levenson  In  a concert  of 
his  own  music  at  .\eollan  Hail  last 
night,  such  as  the  composer  has  before 
given  and  presenting  s,everal  works  new 
to  his  hearers.  Besides  vocal  excerpts 
from  an  opera,  "The  Last  Samaritan.” 
there  were  songs  and  instrumental 
pieces,  a quintet  which  opened  the  bill 
being  replaced  by  a trio  on  Russia’s 
great  folksong  of  the  ■‘A''oIga  Boatman.” 

State  Symphony  Orchestra  Plays. 

Mischa  Elman  and  Toscha  Seidel  oc- 
cupied boxes  at  yesterday’s  Century 
Theatre  matinee,  in  -which  fifty  men 
from  the  State  Symphony  Orchestra,  as- 
sisted in  a dignified  program  by  Mishel 
I’iastro  violinist,  under  the  direction  of 
Leopold  Auer.  It  was  an  occasion  of 
personal  well  as  musical  interest, 
with  a performance  of  Brahms  s violin 
concerto  and  one  of  Paganini  s,  meriting 
a larger  audience  than  filled  a few  scat- 
tering rows  among  the  great  theatre  s 
3 000  seats.  Professor  Auer  led  the  musi- 
cians with  precision  and  zeal,  while  Mr. 
Piastro,  after  the  concerted  numbers, 
added  solo  pieces  including  vl^in  ar- 
rangements botli  by  Auer  and  Piastre. 

AIE.SEUEXniXO’P  

Illuminato  Meserendino,  violinist,  who 
has  been  heard  here  in  recent  ye^rs 
gave  a recital  in  the  Town  Hall  las. 
evening.  He  presented  an  ambitious 
program  which  included  Bethoven  s F 
major  romanza  and  Kreutzer  sonata, 
with  Schubert’s  ‘’.\ve  Maria.”  Mendels- 
sohn’s concerto,  gypsy  airs  by  Sarasate 
and  several  shorter  numbers. 

Mr.  Meserendino  reveals  a rather  thin 
tone,  not  too  steady,  and  a slight  in- 
clination to  evade  accurate  intonation. 
In  other  respects  he  proved  adequate 
and  won  much  applause  from  his  audi- 
ence. 
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^Die  Meister singer^ 


Operatic  Concert  at  Metropolitan. 

Lowered  lights  at  last  evening’s  crowd- 
ed Metropolitan  voncert  gave  heightened 
effect  to  the  opera  company’s  Sunday 
performance  of  ”CavaIleria”  and  ”Pag- 
ilaeci.  ' co.-pplete  as  to  leading  singers, 
ob.orus.  orch.  -tra  and  making  up  nrj- 
cically  any  lack  of  scene  and  costume. 
In  Atascagni  s music  wer-?  heard  Aimes 
Roesi'ler,  Delaunois  and  Egener,  Ales.srs. 
-Tokatvan  and  Plcco.  Mr.  Picco  also  rc- 
ptpced  the  indisposed  A'incente  Ballester 
Leoncawllo’s  prologue  and  ensuing 
episodes,  with  Ali.ss  Alorgana.  Ale.ssrs 
Kingston.  Paltrinierel  and  Gabor.  The 
conductor,  who  shared  general  applause, 
was  the  untiring  opera  chorus  leader. 
I inilio  Set” 

Meserendino,  A/iolinist,  Plays. 
Illuminato  Meserendino  gave  a violin 
recital  last  evening  at  the  Town  Hall 
for  an  audience  which  applauded  vlgor- 
* ously  at  every  interval.  In  the  more 
■ 1 sustained  passage  of  Krelsler’s  ‘'Chl- 
i.  nese  Tarbourine  ’ Mr.  Meserendino  at- 
tained a pleasant  and  resonant  tone,  but 
In  the  livelier  sections  many  notes  were 
slighted,  other  composers  represented 
on  the  program  were  Handel.  Tchalkot- 
sky  Schubert.  Sarasate  and  Men.c'iS- 
sohn  Thu  violinist  ambitiously  att.  | i- 
Td  Beethoven’s  ’’Kreutzer”  sonata,  with 
Frederic  Kahn  at  the  piano. 


By  AV.  J.  IIEXDERSOX. 

"Die  Meistersln.ger”  tvas  repeated  at 
the  aictropolitan  Opera  House  last 
evening.  It  was  the  second  perform- 
ance of  the  lyric  comedy  since  the  en- 
trance of  this  country  into  the  -world 
war  and  the  first  of  the  present  season, 
before  a Mond.ay  night  audlance  The 
cast  showed  one  change, 
tion  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Relhberg  foi 
Alme.  Florence  Easton  In  the  role  or 
Era  The  Metropolitan  possesses  sexen 
impersonators  of  PognerS  charming 
daughter,  so  that  no  performance  o 
’’Die  Ateistersinger”  -will  ever  have  to 
be  abandoned  because  Mr.  Gatn  de- 
spairingly cries.  "Yes,  we  have  no  so- 

^^^Miss  Rethberg-s  Eva  had  all  the  at- 
traction  of  youth  and  was  delightfully  | 
Ingenuous.  The  prima  donna,  how- 
ever was  not  always  happy  m her 
singing,  perhaps,  because  her  voice  ■ 
had  been  affected  by  the  caprices  of 
the  weather.  But  there  was  ground 
' for  stisplcion  that  some  of  the  trouble  j 
■was  due  to  a xvant  of  certainty  in  tone  i 
Placing.  Tn  the  dialogue  of  the  fir  1 , 
end  second  acts  she  had  difficulty  in  j 
focussing  her  tones  and  this  rnay  haxe  i 
been  due  to  fatigue.  The  auditor  at  a j 
performance  never  knows  hoxv  ]nuc 
rehearsing  a singer  has  been  I 

The  broad  lyric  passages  Miss  Reth- 
berg  sang  -well  and  her  Eva  was  at  all 

times  pleasing.  j 

The  other  members  of  the  cast  were 
the  same  as  at  the  previous  perform- 
ance.  To  recapitulate  their  merits  is  | 
unnecessary,  but  the  occasion  should  j 
not  be  passed  without  a second  Invi-  j, 
tallon  to  operagoers  to  consider  the  i, 
high  artistic  quality  of  Clarence : 
ANTiitehill's  Hens  Sachs.  This  is 
ahly  the  best  impersonation  of  the  1 
shoemaker-poet  now  accessible  to  i 
music  lovers  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Tlie  excellences  of  the  ensemble 
w-erc  again  noteworthy.  The  singing  , 
of  the  chorus  throughout  the  opera  | 
reflected  the  highest  credit  on  Glulio 
Setti,  whose  capable  work  as  chorus 
master  has  long  been  one  of  the  most 
valuable  assets  of  Mr.  Gattl-Casazza  s 
organization.  Mr.  Bodanzky  again 
conducted  with  sympathy  and  au- 
rhoi’ity.  The  revival  of  "Die  Melster- 
slnger"  has  met  with  public  favor,  as 
it  well  deserved  to.  since  It  is  one  of 
the  most  artistic-  achievements  of  the 
present  impresario’s  notable  adminis- 
tration. 


lEIIOX  STRING  0.UARTET. 

Concert  at  .Veollnn  Hull  Is  First  of 
Sea.sou. 

The  Iienox  string  quartet  gave  Us  first 
concert  of  the  season  in  .Aeolian  Hall 
last  evening.  The  quartet,  which  came 
into  existence  last  year  and  gave  two 
concerts  during  the  season,  consists  of 
Sandor  Harmati.  first  violin;  AVoIfe 
AVoljinsohn,  second  violin;  Nicholas 
Aloldavan,  viola,  and  Emmeran  Stoober. 
’cello.  The  concert  last  night  developed 
into  an  experiment  in  numbers,  consist- 
ing of  a quartet,  a trio  tind  a quintet, 
for  the  pro.gram  Included  BeethoA'en”s 
■C  m.’ijor  quartet,  op.  59,  No.  a sere- 
nade for  two  violins  and  viola,  op.  12. 
by  ZoHan  KodalA',  and  Mozart’s  quintet 
jn  G minor,  Kochel  No.  516,  with  Karl 
Kraenter,  viola,  assisting. 

The  feature  of  the  evening-,  of  course, 
was  the  first  performance  in  .America  of 
Mr.  KoUaly’s  serenade.  La.st  j'ear  the  ] 
Lenox  quartet  played  a new  composi-  | 
tion  bA’  this  young  Hungarian  composer,  i 
w’ho  enjoyed  the  good  fortune  of  having  j 
his  work  first  introduced  in  this  coun-  i 
tr.v  by  the  KneiscI  quartet  in  1914.  The  j 
last  two  movements  of  Mr.  Kodali’’s 
serenade  revealed  material  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  Tliere  is  evidence 
that  more  than  one  disciple  of  the  mod- 
ern school  is  obtaining  a firmer  grasp -of 
new  materials  and  a cle.arer  comprehen-  | 
si»4A  of  purpose.  The  composition  is  the  I 
work  of  a well  equipped  musician  with 
a strong  feeling  for  novel  tone  comblna-  j 
lions  and-  well  defined  rythj’ms.  Mr.  Ko-  I 
daly  has  imbued  much  of  liis  work  with  j 
the  thematic  material  of  his  native  land.  ( 
The  last  movement,  reminiscent  of  folk  ; 
dances  and  national  airs,  is  an  excellent  ' 
piece  of  workmanship. 

The  quartet  played  xvith  finesse, 
charm,  and  fine  intonation.  The  en- 
semble was  alwaj’s  good.  The  Beetho- 
ven quartet  received  a highly  finished 
reading,  but  not  one  of  distinction. 

CUB.AX  PI.A.M.Sr  IS  HEARD. 

AIlss  Catalina  Forteza.  a young  Cu- 
ban pianist,  who  had  been  heard  here 
once  before,  gave  a recital  A’esterdaj- 
afternoon  in  ,Aeoli,an  Hall.  She  played 
Beethoven’s  sonata,  "Appassionata.’’ 
opus  57,  four  pieces  by  Chopin,  includ- 
in.g  the  second  ballade,  and  other  num- 
bers. In  her  most  difficult  selections 
she  failed  to  reach  recital  standards  in 
technic  and  style.  Her  tone  was  plea«- 
ing. 
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RECITAL  BY  BAROZZI. 

Ruinaninn  A lolinlst  Pleases  Andl- 
en.ee  at  Town  Hall. 

Socrate  Barozzi.  a young  Rumanian 
violinist,  made  his  American  debut  in 
».  recital  at  Town  Hall  last  night.  He 
has  an  interesting,  record.  First  a 
protege  of  Queen  Carmen  Syiva,  he  then 
served  his  country  for  several  years, 
was  exempted,  because  of  his  musical 
talent,  from  further  military  duty  by 
King  Ferdinand;  played  wMth  famous 
orchestras  in  Europe  and  was  induced 
to  come  to  this  country  by  Pierre  Mon- 
teux,  under  whom  he  once  serx  ed  as 
concert  master  of  the  Boston  Orchestra. 

Last  night,  with  Carl  Lamson  at  the 
piano,  he  played  Lalo’s  “Symphonle 
i Espagnole,’’three  movements;  the  two 
t Slavonic  dances  of  Dvorak,  In  G minor 
I and  E minor,  a "Menuet"  bj"  Poepora, 

; the  “Theme  and  A^ariations,”  and  a 
1 fugue,  of  Tartini,  arranged  by  Kreisler. 
and  among  other  works  the  ’’Intrada," 

' by  Antonio  Desplanes. 

Mr.  Barozzi’s  performance  of  the  Lalo 
( xvork  showed  artistic  feeling  and  re- 
' fincment  of  design.  His  tone,  of  not 
large  volume,  varied  in  quality.  It  was 
' frequently  lovely,  but  its  fullness  and 
color  were  sometimes  lost  in  the  upper 
i reaches  or  rapid  -work. 

The  large  audience  seemed  to  like 
■him,  and  at  the  close  of  the  w’ork  he 
added  a.s  an  encore  a transcription  of 
Frederick  Knight  Logan’s  song,  "Pale 
Moon." 

/Vir\l  T./ 

Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

By  H.C.  COBLES. 

TP.  thirt  «.  tbe 
tra’s  concerts  at  Carnegie 
night  created  an  atmosphere 
torent  from  the  steamheated  air  of  the 
conventional  symphony  P'PS,'^";:’ 
slsted  of  pre-Bcethoven 

nert’s  unfinished  symphony.  Play®“ 
after  the  Intermission,  though  c iro  - 
riSLally  later  than  Beethoven,  seems 
Us  clarity  and  simplicity  of 
Z belong  more  to  the  era  ^ro- 
Beethoven  sprang  than  to  toat 

be  led;  and  all  the 

toe  program  was  chosen  ! 

eighteenth  century  ' „iaLs  1 

del.  Bach  and  Mozart.  What  i 

Bekthoven  the  dlxidlng  line  between  the 
^?honlc  music  of  the  eighteenth  and 
Seenth  centuries  Is  that  he.  having 
kublime  things  to  say.  developed  the  I 


strument  and  the  orchestra  was  obtained. 

That  beauty  of  the  slow 
it.s  suggestion  of  dialogue  between  the 
harpsichord  and  ot®bestral  strings,  w. as 
peculiarly  delightful  and 
the  harpsichord  tone  in  the  ''y- 
of  the  finale  made  a wonderful 
Bach’s  Italian  concerto,  the 
work,  for  harpsichprd  alone,  i.s  a tning 
which  can  never  be  neard  with  complete 
satisfaction  on  the  , Piano  op®®.  ’® 

known  in  the  original.  , The  contracted 
tones  of  the  two  manuals  and  tb®  ®°^°® 
producable  from  the  use 
necessities  of  its  effect  and  Mm^  Lau- 
dowska  not  only  displayed  them  with 
complete  discretion;  but  sbo^ff" 
solute  an  understanding  ot 
itq  rhvthni  to  produce  the  most  sans 
Wnk  St  Last  in  the  series  came 
Mozart’s  piano  concerto  ^eli 

the  orchestra  again  roouced  and  |0  weu 
disciplined  that  each  «<idler  seemea 
able  to  use  about  baU  his  tonal  powe 
and  yet  retain  the  energy  of  a full  forte 
in  his  bowing.  Both  ^if  tone  is 

player  perfectly  realized  that  all  tone  is 

relative,  that  it  is  not  y*  p^ed 

quality,  which  tells,  and  so  they  reacnea 
together  an  ideal  performance. 

LBy  Deems  T aylor  I 

(Reprinted  pom  yeste^^y's  Me 
editions.) 

THE  PHILADELPHIANS. 

The  comforting  thing  about  Mi. 
Stokowski  is  that  he  never  stays  put. 

! After  having  established  htoself  more 
! or  less  firmly  in  the  public  conscious- 
ness as  a disciple  of  the  ultra-mod- 
■ ernists  in  music,  he  and  his  Phlla- 

i delphia  Orchestra  proceeded  to  present 
a program  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  night 
so  utterly  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  Schubert’s  unfinished 'Symphony, 
which  closed  it,  sounded  daring. to  the 
: point  of  recklessness. 

1 Much  of  the  illusion  was  attnbu- 
I table  to  Mme.  AA'anda  Landowska, 

1 who  is  not  only  a concert  pianist  m 
her  OAvn  right  but  probably  tbe  worlds 
most  celebrated  harpsichord  player  as 
well,  and  whom  Mr.  Stokowski  Intro- 
Iduced  to  Ne-st.’  York  last  night,  honor- 
‘ in-  her  with  not  one  but  three  places 
on^  his  program.  She  play’ed  a con- 
certo by  Haendel  in  B flat  for 
chord  and  orchestra,  a , 

the  Italian  style"  for 
alone,  by  Bach— his  ' 

position  for  the  instrument-and  Mo- 
zart’s E flat  concerto  for  piano 
orchestra.  , 

The  GA-enlng  gave  many  ^ 

audlenct— this  rex-lewer 
chance  to  hear  the  harpsichord  fori 
the  first  time  li^  their  lives;  for  t el 

ri  thnt  Alme.  Landowska  f 

Instrument  that  Aime. 

plavs  is  not  the  transmogrified  piano 
that  passes  muster  for,  a 
chord"  at  most  modern  concerts  of; 
Sent  music,  but  a genuine  recon-  . 
struction  of  the  sort  of  I 

apon  which  Bach  and  Haendel  P'«y®^ ) 
It  is  somewhat  smaller  than  a ^ 

grand  piano,  although  similar  In 
khape.  with  a much  thinner  and  less 
resonant  keyboard,  and 
sounded,  not  by  being  struck  xMth 
I felt-covered  liammtrs.  as  in  tho  moil- 


tji  piano,  but  by  being’  plucked  by 
Jill,  brass,  or  leather  plectra, 
irhe  instrument  also  differs  from  the 
^no  in  that  it  possesses  little  dy- 
lic  gradation— i.  e.,  the  performei 
Jiy  strike  the  key  hard  or  softly 
;thout  producing  any  very  great  dif- 
•ence  in  the  intensity  of  the  re- 
;ltant  sound.  Mme.  Landowskas 
rpslchord  has  two  keyboards,  the 
per  one  of  which  produces  a quiet- 
thinner  tone  than  the  lower. 

>he  Is  a greatly  gifted  player,  1 
! nipped  with,  a finger  technique 
Jose  velocity  and  surety  are  re- 
irkable  even  in  this  day  of  techni- 
prodigies,  and  the  sense  of  style 
id  breadth  and  nobility  of  phrasing 
at  are  the  marks  of  a true  artist. 

1 ese  qualities  were  evident  to  their 
)st  advantageous  degree  in  the  one 
mber  that  she  did  not  play  on  her 
scial  instrument;  that  Is,  the 
Dzart  concerto.  The  two  harpsi- 
ord  pieces  had,  frankly,  more  hls- 
i'ical  than  musical  Interest  for  this 
ener.  , .. 

t was  not  hard  to  see  why  the 
no  has  rendered  the  earlier  mstru- 
^nt  obsolete.  The  tone  of  the  harp- 
fhord  is  pleasant  but  undeniably 
onotonous,  sounding,  as  nearly  as 
c can  describe  it,  something  like  an 
fergrown  mandolin.  It  possesses 
ine  of  the  variety  of  tone  color  that 
have  learned  to  expect  of  key- 
instruments  to-day,  and  Its 


dynaiTi/‘cs  and  that  at  other  moments 
some  (^t  her  most  delicate  effects  were 
lost. 

Thf  moment  the  piano  ■was  heard  in 
tfie  Mozart  concerto  two  things  were 
certain;  first,  that  the  liquid  fluency 
‘ of  the  perfect  harpsichord  technic  was  ' 
entirely  suited  to  the  music  of  Mozart  ^ 
and,  second,  that  the  modern  piano 
furnished  the  opulence  of  tone  de- 
manded by  the  expansion  of  the  con- 
cert hall. 

Mme.  Landowska  performed  Mozart 
charmingly.  The  composer  himself 
demanded  that  “the  passages  should 
flow  like  wine  and  oil.”  Under  her 
fingers  they  did.  If  those  of  the  Han- 
del and  Bach  compositions  did  not  flow 
quite  so  smoothly,  the  shortcoming  lay 
in  the  instrument,  not  the  player. 

The  harpsichord  is  still  a lovely  and 
alluring  instrument,  but  in  these  days 
of  bigness  in  everything  one  feels  that 
its  place,  along  with  the  old  fashioned 
woman  who  played  it,  is  in  the  home. 
After  all,  history  proceeds  along  a 
well  defined  path  and  the  return  to 
the  archaic  is  difficult  to  accomplish 
under  conditions  new  and  fundament- 
ally hostile.  We  have  listened  so  long 
to  masses  of  tone  that  we  ned  some- 
thing more  resonant  in  concertos  than 
the  fragile  and  ■winsome  harpsichord. 


fard 

alurne  may  best  be  guessed  from  the 
tct  that  for  the  Haendel  concerto 
Ir.  Stokowski  had  to  cut  his  strings 
to  a handful  of  violins  and  | 
lolas,  four  cellos,  and  two  basses. 

I (The* *  audience  showed  every  sign  of 
ben  interest  in  both  Instrument  and 
rrformed,  and  recalled  Mme.  Lan- 
bwska  repeatedly  after  her  perform- 
Jace  of  the  Mozart  concerto. 


By  W.  J.  hendkkson. 


Ji 


The  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

!'l;e  third  concert  of  the  Philadelphia 
)thestra,  which  took  place  last  eve- 
|g  in  Carnegie  Hall,  was  planned 
jiously  to  disclose  the  accomplish- 
nts  of  Mme.  Wanda  Landowska, 
|)  has  made  a specialty  of  playing 
j harpsichord.  After  Gluck’s 
geste"  overture  followed  Handel’s 
Pat  concerto  for  harpsichord  and 
pestra,  Bach’s  “Italian”  concerto,  ' 
tten  for  harpsichord  alone,  and 
■ pirt’s  concerto  in  E flat  for  piano 
' orchestra.  The  orchestra  itself 
mished  a postlude  in  the  shape  of 
ubert’s  “Unfinished”  symphony, 
is  difficult  to  discuss  such  a con- 
without  launching  Into  an  essay 

*jthe  precursors  of  the  pianoforte 
I 1 Mozart’s  determination  of  the 
( iteic  trend  of  the  concerto  for  piano 
L,  Mme.  Landowska 

; ply  intended  to  illustrate  a pha.se 
c husical  history,  albeit  neither  her 
|r»ern  harpsichord,  made  by  Pleyel 
jher  modern  piano  could  quite  re- 
duce the  conditions  attending  the 
nrtnances  of  Handel,  Bach  and 
nrt. 

ijindel  and  Bach  had  profoundly 
-ent  ideas  of  the  concerto,  for  the 
er  never  ceased  to  study  the  pos- 
effect  of  music  on  an  audience, 
the  latter  rarely  gave  this  mat- 
deep  consideration.  Yet  when 

t wrote  the  Italian  concerto  he 
ly  h,od  in  mind  the  transfer  of  an 
■stral  form  to  the  clavier  of  his 
The  contrast  between  the  Han- 
nd  Bach  compositions  was  one  of 
ptimulating  elements  in  last  eve- 
fs  concert. 

hile  harpsichord  music  may  have 
: new  to  many  in  the  audience  it 

10  novelty  to  experienced  concert 
. When  the  Arnold  Dolmetsches 
here  some  years  ago  Mrs.  Dol- i 
bhs  beautiful  harpsichord  play- i 
vas  one  of  the  delights  of  their  I 
entertainments.  Numerous ' 
arpslchordists  have  been  heard 
he  peculiar  tone  of  the  instru- 
U-  which  reigned  until  Crlstoforl’s 
r!  "r  aaion  made  the  piano  possl- 
_no  stranger  to  local  auditoriums, 
-rrtheless  what  must  have  Im- 
- I mo.st  of  those  who  listened  so 

‘ ^ ih  I *’^»'P3ichord 

■ their  un.suitablllty  to  such 

■ 'i'negie  flail, 

harpsichordist,  but  there 
'o  question  tl.at  .she  was 
times  to  ex.-iggeratc  her 


IMvas 

S'ha 

jifhe 


FLOXALEYS  OPEN  SEASON. 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet  gave  its  first 
concerct  this  season  in  Aeolian  last  eve- 
ning. The  program  consisted  of  Mozart’s 
quartet  in  A major,  the  first  iJerform- 
ance  in  this  coountry  of  R.  Vaughan 
■Wlilliams's  quartet  in  G minor,  and  Bee- 
thoven'.s  quartet  in  C major. 

Mr.  Williame,  one  of  the  more  conser- 
vative members  of  the  modem  scliool  of 
young  English  composers,  and  whose : 
Loidon.  Symphony  will  be  recalled,  has 
produced  a quartet  which  can  be  heard 
with  pleasure.  It  Ls  constructed  on  gen- 
erous lines  and  its  healthy,  open  har- 
monies, particularly  in  the  first  move- 
ment. allegro  moderato,  are  well  colored 
and  well  written.  There  te  exhibited  a 
strong  feeling  for  melodic  beauty,  of 
shifting  moods,  and  the  tempo  di  min- 
uetto  contains  much  material  reminiscent 
of  Spanish  rhythms.  Little  need  be  re- 
corded of  the  remaiander  of  a finished 
performance. 

Mozart’s  compositfon  received  a de- 
lightful reading,  delicate  and  rtserained, 
yet  full  of  vitality  and  color.  The  Flon- 
zaleys,  a.s  always,  were  In  excellent  form, 
playing  with  a fine  ensemble  and  fault- 
loss  intonation.  Fre.shness  and  spon- 
taneity were  especially  evident  in  a well 
balanced  program.  There  was  much 
applause. 

FrnjfflrT.STff— Kauinn.,  V "t'lMlf-S 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet. 

By  RICHARD  AI.DRICH. 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet  continues  in  Us 
long  established  habit  of  giving  three 
and  only  three  chainoer  concerts  in  the 
season,  for  which  it  has  now  a firmly 
established  clientele.  That  clientele  was 
well  in  evidence  last  evening  in  Aeolian 
Hall,  ■when  the  first  of  Its  concerts  was 
( given.  The  program  was  made  up  of 
i three  quartets,  as  it  so  often  Is : Mo- 

] zart’s  in  A,  Vaughan  ■William’s  in  G 
J minor  and  Beethoven’s  in  C,  Op.  59, 
:no.  3. 

Vaughan  Williams's  quartet  was 
played  for  the  flrsjt  time  In  America. 

It  is  one  of  the  Engll.sh  composer’s 
earlier  works,  written  perhaps  when  he 
had  not  quite  arrived  at  the  large  style 
and  the  pregnant  utterance  that  make 
so  deep  an  impression  in  his  “London 
Symphony’’  and  other  compositions  that 
have  lately  been  played  here.  Yet  it 
is  an  interesting  piece  of  music,  thougn 
rather  tentative  as  to  n annex  and  sub- 
stance, and  one  that  shows  individual 
and  original  traits. 

opening  allegra  and  the  “Tempo  dl 
Mlnnetto,”  in  which  he  has  returned  to 
the  old  model  for  a second  movement, 
seem  the  most  clearly  outlined  and  mu- 
sically the  most  important.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams Is  not  afraid  to  write  tunes  and 
is  able  to  do  so,  and  the  melodic  quality  i 
of  the  quartet  is  prominent.  His  writ- 
ing for  the  strings  is  skilful  and  Idio- 
matic, and  the  quaret  “sounds.” 

His  harmonic  Ideas  have  a modern 
freedom  and  flexibility,  and  while  they 
are  not  bound  by  traditional  rules  they 
do  not  Inflict  pain  upon  the  listener. 
The  “Romance. ’’  which  is  the  third 
movement,  presents  a flowing  cantabile 
rising  to  a brief  but  passionate  climax.' 
and  the  final  rondo  Is  an  ingenious 
working  of  fluent  ideas  with  the  sugges- 
tion of  a pentatonic  theme. 

It  might  be  possible  to  find  Eng- 
lish characteristics  in  tills  music  of 
Vaughan  Williams,  although  he  has  ap- 
parently made  no  attempt  to  use  folk- 
song material  or  to  follow  definitely  in 
Its  spirit.  At  all  events  it  does  not 
borrow  froc  styles  established  and  re- 
ognized  a-s  belonging  to  other  schools. 

It  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  a peculiarly  per- 
sonal utterance  and  a plain  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  more  pregnant  utterance  of 
his  later  work. 

It  was  admirably  presented  by  the 
Flonzaley  player.-',  with  the  utmost 
polish  and  finish  ami  perfection  of  In- 
tonation- -and  perfection  of  intonation  in 
certain  of  its  passages  Is  difficult. 
Similarly  perfect  was  the  playing  of 
Moz.-'.rt’s  quartet,  one  oC  tlie  less  nTmiliar 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

One  can  only  pick  out  the  high 
lights  from  Marguerite  d’Alvarez’s. 
song  recital  last  night  at  the  Town 
Hall,  for  it  left  one  hearer  at  least 
in  such  a state  of  emotional  incoher- 
ency that  a studied  and  well  or- 
ganized report  of  the  event  would  be 
impossible.  From  the  shouted 
“bravas”  at  the  ends  of  several 
groups  and  what  came  near  to  being 
an  old-fashioned  ovation  at  the  con- 
clusion, it  Is  evident  that  there  were 
many  others  besides  this  one  hearer 
who  were  carried  away  from  their 
well  balanced  selves  by  this  splendid 
mixture  of  lyric  and  dramatic  inter- 
pretative act. 

The  high  lights  then;  the  dark  pas- 
I sionate  coloring  of  phrases  in  Ban- 
tock’s  ‘‘Celestial  Weaver;’’  the  ex- 
citement running  through  Borodin’s 
I “La  Mer;”  the  perfect  technique  in 
Rachmaninoff’s  “Little  Island”  that 
made  an  Intrinsically  commonplace 
number  memorable;  the  love  song 
from  “Samson  \ et  Dalila”  which 
made  one  long  t6  hear  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company  again;  the  archness 
ind  vitality  of  Alvarez’s  “En  Calesa” 
and  the  brilliant  glory  off^he  two  first 
act  airs  from  “Carmen”  "Which  near- 
ly produced  a riot.  What  more  can 
be  said  of  an  evening  which  does  not 
fit  well  into  words? 

At  Aeolian  Hall  those  who  like 
their  music  In  quartet  form  heard  the 
Flonzaleys  In  the  first  concert  of  the 
■season.  The  novelty  was  Vaughan- 
Willlams's  G minor  quartet,  announ- 
ced as  “for  the  first  time  in  America.” 
It  smacked  of  the  new,  but  not  too 
nevi'.  The  minuet  section  was  Mo- 
! zart  strained  through  Debussey,  but 
through  most  of  it  stalked  the  spirit 
of  Maurice  Ravel.  It  was  nearly 
i every  Inch  one  of  his  “Mother 
Gooses”  healthy  little  goslings.  Bee- 
I thoven’s  C major  and  Mozart’s  A 
i major  quartets  made  up  a balanced, 

■ Interestingly  interpreted  and  well 


played  program. 


A.  C. 


MME.  D’ALVAREZ’S  RECITAL. 


Peravlnn  Contralto  Has  an  Appre- 
ciative Audience. 

Mine.  Marguerite  d’AIvarez,  recently 
returned  from  England,  .gave  a song 
recital  at  Town  Hall  last  evening.  The  | 
’Peruvian  contralto  received  after  her 
first  group  many  hand.some  floral  pieces.  | 
Her  voice,  rich  in  its  lower  regisler,  and  i 
responding  readily  to  her  demands  in  i 
its  upper  scale  for  effects  of  color,  seems 
to  have  taken  on  greater  excellence  of , 
quality  than  when  heard  here  last  i 
season.  1 

Her  singing  of  John  Dowland’s  air. 
“I  Saw  My  Lady  Weep,”  -was  especially 
artistic,  and  her  French  diction  and 
style  in  Debussy’s  "Air  de  Lia”  from 
“L’Enfant  Prodlque”  were  entirely  de- 
lightful. Two  songs  much  liked  were 
the  "Celestial  Weaver”  and  “Yun  Yang,” 
by  Granville  Bantods.  Among  the  other 
selections  of  the  interesting  list  were 
"Samson  et  Dalila”  air,  ''Mon  Coeur 
S’Ouvro  a Ta  Voix,”  culled  from  the 
singer’s  former  operatic  fields  ; the  son-g 
“En  Calesa,"  by  F.  Alvarez  ; a folk  dance 
of  Murica  and  Andalusia  entided 
"Senor  Platero,’'  arranged  by  Kurt  i 
Schindler,  and  the  "Sequldilla”  air  from  j 
"Carmen.”  Lyell  Barber  supported  Mme.  I 
D’AIvarez  with  admirable  piano  accom- 
paniments. I 

"Tanuh.aeuscr”  at  the  Opera. 

TANNIIAEUSER.  Music  drama  in  three 
acta  and  four  scenes.  German  text  and 
music  by  Richard  Wagner.  At  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House, 

Landgraf  Hermann Paul  Sender 

Tannhaeuaei  Rudolf  Haubenlhal 

Wolfram  Clarence  Whltehlll 

Walther  George  Header 

Blterolf  Carl  Schlege! 

llelnrich  .....Ma.x  Bloch 

Relnmar  William  Gustafson 

Elisabeth  Marla  Jerltzn 

Venus  Margarete  Matzenauet 

A Shepherd Haymonde  Delaunols 


Four  Pages 


.Grace  Anthony 
.Ml  “ 


illnnle  Egenef 
Laura  Robertson 
Louise  Hunter 
Conductor,  Artur  Bodanzky. 


“Tannhauser”  of  all  Wagner’s  operas 
is  the  one  built  on  a strong  and  simple 
stage  situation.  It  owes  its  widespread 
popularity,  as  compared  with  “Der  Flle- 
gende  Hollander”  and  “Lohengrin." 
largely  to  that  fact.  TAnnhauser,  torn 
between  the  desires  of  the  fles'ti  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  spirit,  is  a human  flg^ 
ure;  no  artifice  Is  required  for  the  de- 
velopment of  his  story.  The  antithesis 


Pbfctween  the  Venusberg  and  the  pilgrim’s 
! song  on  the  Wartburg,  so  effectively 
asserted  in  the  overture,  maintains  it- 
self throughout  the  three  acts.  It  gave 
Wagner,  even  in  the  first  draft  of  the 
opera,  magnificent  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  that  power  of  dramatic  char- 
.acterization  In  his  music  which  marked 
, him  at  once  as  a great  operatic  com- 
poser. 

He  accentuated  the  contrasts  much 
more  vividly  when  he  revised  the  opera 
for  its  renval  in  Paris  Dfteen  years 
later.  In  doing  so  he  risked  a good 
, deal,  for  he  did  not  carry  the  revision 
far  enough,  and  the  fervor  of  his  ! 
mature  orchestration  in  the  first  scene  i 
I undoubtedly  throws  into  relief  some  I 
1 bald  places  which  he  left  as  they  orlgin- 
' ally  appeared  in  later  scenes.  But  ! 

I when  all  the  weak  places  have  been  ad- 
! mltted  and  the  patcliwork  noted,  the  I 
opera  remains  but  little  Injured  by 
them,  because  of  the  conviction  with 
which  Wagner  concentrated  on  the 
imiotional  crises  of  the  situation  and  the 
moments  of  sheer  musical  Inspiration 
which  they  provoked  in  him. 

In  last  night’s  performance  under  Mr. 
Bodanzky’s  direction  w-e  were  given  the 
' full  flavor  of  the  brilliant  ballet  music 
of  the  'Venusberg  scene,  and  the  per- 
formance throughout  was  noteworthy 
for  its  orchestra  finish  and  the  care 
with  which  the  elaborate  ensembles 
were  treated.  Small  blemishes  of  In- 
tonation on  the  part  of  the  choruses  off 
the  stage,  and  occasionally  of  the  prin- 
cipals on  it.  were  apparent,  however, 
and  such  things,  even,  if  they  amount 
to  no  more  than  a fear  that  the  singers 
are  going  to  flatten,  are  always  dis- 
tracting. 

Rudolf  Laubenthal  was  the  Tann- 
h.auser,  and  while  he  sang  earnestly  and 
finely  he  is  hardry  the  ideal  representa- 
tive of  the  part  able  to  carry  all  before 
him.  He  began  with  something  of  that 
constricted  quality  of  tone  which  was  a. 
draw-back  to  his  first  appearanc-'  in 
“Die  Meistersinger,”  but  he  is  so  free 
from  many  of  the  worst  faults  of  the 
average  German  tenor  that  it  Is  to  be 
hoped  he  will  overcome  this  one.  As 
he  warmed  to  his  work,  his  singing  be- 
came freer.  But  he  lacks  a good  deal 
of  the  dramatic  impulse  of  the  UiinS. 
In  the  hail  of  song  scene  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  believe  him  to  be  r.-icked  with 
turbulent  passions.  His  ascetic  ap- 
pearance belied  him ; sev.iral  of  the  de- 
■ vout  defenders  of  sacred  love  looked 
far  more  likelj'  to  succumb  to  their 
lower  natures  than  he,  and  he  never 
seemed  really  fired  to  esetasy  or  ex- 
tinguished in  despair. 

-Aga.n  it  seuniea  a curious  arrangement 
which  cast  JIme.  Matzenauer  for  Venus 
and  Mme.  Jeritza  for  Elisabeth.  The  j 
former  sang  witli  purity  of  style  and  re-  ; 
finement ; the  latter  in  every  movement 
and  tone  is  naturally  full-blooded  and 
impulsive.  Mme.  Jeritza  seemed  want- 
ing in  quiet  sustaining  qualities  in  the 
earlier  scenes  of  the  second  act ; her 
moment  came  when  she  threw  herself 
between  Tannhauser  and  his  accusers.  \ 

I When  all  tiie  perfect  ladies  gathered  up 
their  skirts  and  ran  away,  she  stood 
out  as  the  real  ivonian,  with  enough 
of  the  Venus  in  her  still  to  love  and 
' protect  the  sinner,  and  her  voice  was 
i splendid  in  that  moment.  But  she  hard- 
I ly  fulfilled  the  Ideal  of  the  sainted  Elisa- 
beth elsewhere. 

AVith  Mr.  Bender  singing  impressively 
as  the  Landgrave  emd  Mr.  Whitehall 
' giving  character  to  the  rather  colorless 
part  of  Wolfram  by  his  fine  singing, 
some  passages  of  the  score  which  are 
apt  to  pass  with  slight  notice  ga.'tied 
an  unusual  importance.  The  cast  was 
well  completed  In  the  smaller  parts  by 
singers  who  understood  how  much 
greater  is  the  whole  than  the  part. 


Mr.  La'Jbenthal  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance here  in  the  title  role.  One 
had  at  times  to  remember  very  hard 
how  much  better  Mr.  Liaubenthal  is 
than  the  average  German  tenor  to 
whom  we  have  become  Inured;  other- 
wise one  might  have  been  disposed  to 
give  him  less  credit  than  he  doubtle.ss 
deserves.  His  merits  and  defects 
shanpen.  with  increasing  familiarity. 
Physically  he  made  an  Ideally  tall 
and  well-proportioned  Tannhaeuser, 
one  who  might  plausibly  have  spent 
his  evenings  where  he  claimed  to  have 
spent  them.  Histrionically,  however, 
he  was  no  more  than  fair,  giving  a 
correct  and  decidedly  uninspired  per- 
formance. He  seemed  to  find  little 
comfort  In  the  score,  for  his  rather 
“tight”  voice  production  barely  en- 
abled him  to  cope  with  the  generally 
high  tessitura  of  the  role. 


ORATORIO  SINGS  “ELIJAH.” 


First  of  Four  Jnbilee  Concerts 
AYtth  Noted  Soloists. 

The  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York, 

I Albert  Sto'essel,  conductor,  gave  Men- 
I (lelsohn’s  "Elijah”  at  the  first  of  four 
concerts  planned  for  the  celebration  of 
its  "jubilee  season”  last  evening  nt 
Carnegie  Hall.  The  choru.s  had  been 
increased  to  400  voices  for  the  perform- 
ance. 

I Tile  soloists  were  Louis  Graveure, 

^ barytone,  in  the  title  role;  Miss  Ruth 
Rodgers  and  Miss  Lillian  Gustafson, 
sopranos:  Miss  Marjorie  Squires,  con- 
tralto. and  Richard  Crooks,  tenor.  The 
orchestra  was  that  of  the  Symphony 
Society.  Philip  James  was  at  the  organ.  ' 
This  the  thirtieth  performance  of; 

the  oratorio  given  by  this  organization  I 
■ during  its  fifty  years. 
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. . f ail,  do, 1 by  Pr.  L«fO-  | 
ill  If.d  It  has  been  led  ; 
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ta  this  country  for  the 


piaiduotlon  ot  tludr  own  works,  and  now 
bv  Mr.  Sotesoil.  who  entered  his  third 
^ ’ so,,  last  nisht.  The  work  accom- 

j td-shed  by  the  society  furnishes  a splen- 
It  did  r>->  .>rd.  More  than  a million  and  a 
ftsQ''o>Ier  of  music  lovers  have  derived 
Fjlleasure  from  its  concerts.  It  has  pro-  ^ 
f Buced  manv  ,-f  the  greatest  choral  works  , 
Sjfy  masters  and  given  to  many  novelties 
f heir  first  American  hearing.  Tlje  list 
I I famous  singers  who  have  been  solo- 
ists with  the  society  is  seemingly  end- 


The  performance  last  evening  was  one 
if  much  merit.  The  various  participants 
r«  '-re  evidently  '>ne  in  spirit,  as,  generally. 
%hey  .set  forth  with  fine  dramatic  power 
'^he  loquenec  of  the  narrative  and  music, 
j'he  singing  i/  -chorus  showed  much 
fine  tone,  though  at  times  witli  some  lack 
fof  nuance  The  enunciation  was  good. 

Mr.  Graveure,  wl:  i.s  familiar  here  in 

the  part  of  the  prophet,  sang  with  ex- 
cellent cralitv  of  voice,  style  and  diction. 
Mr.  Crooks’s  delivery  of  the  beautiful 
air,  <’If  'With  All  Your  Hearts,”  was 
.warmly  received,  although  his  fine  nat- 
ural voice  was  not  always  used  to  best 
advantage. 

Ttie  concert  w.as  broadcast  by  AVEAF 
and  a radio  audience  listened  in. 


AIME.  r.\LI.A'\V.VA'-JOHX  SINGS. 


Mme.  Jencie  rallaway-John  gave  a 
song"recitaI  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening, 
with  Richard  Hageman  at  the  piano. 
Her  program  consisted  of  airs  from  Mo- 
zart’s ”Ea  Mozze  dl  Figaro”  and  "Don 
Giovanni.”  three  numbers  by  Resplgli, 
songs  by  Schubert  Strauss.Loeffler,  Henry 
Hadley  and  others.  Mme.  Cailaway-John 
i.s  familiar  to  many  musiclovers  from 
past  season.s  and  was  heard  with  evi- 
dent pleasure  by  a large  audience. 


At  Aeolian  Hall.  Jencie  Calloway- 
Tohn  appeared  in  eong  recital  at  the 
same  hour.  Mme.  John  presented  a 
program  which  tvas  full  of  novel 
work.s.  incltidiu.?  a Negro  spiritual  of 
her  own  harmonization,  taken  from 
the  lips  of  an  old  mammy  who  had. 
been  In  her  family.  It  proved  a truly 
authentic  colored  bit,  but  was  hardly 
altogether  suited  to  the  artist’s 
voice,  which  Is  a light  soprano 
of  limited  range.  Some  of  her  pro- 
gram taxed  this  range  unmercifully, 
especially  in  the  lieder  group. 

A.  C. 


Jencie  Callaway-John  in  SOngs.  , 
Jencie  Callaway-John  gave  her  annual  ] 
recital  of  soprano  songs  last  evening  at 
Aeolian  Hall,  with  the  assistance  of 
Richard  H-geman  at  the  piano.  Res- 
pighi’s ”Au  milieu  du  jardin”was  given 
with  much  charm  ot  manner,  fluency  of 
tone  and  excellent  phrasing.  AVhile  she 
did  not  give  any  evidences  of  vocal 
I,  power,  there  was  no  lack  of  expression 
in  her  interpretations  and  she  provided 
a varied  and  pleasant  evening  of  music, 
t There  were  modern  groups  of  songs  m 
1 German.  French  and  English,  as  well  as 
i i three  songs  by  Respighi  and  two  op- 
-eratlc  airs  by  Mozart.  An  audience  of 
I cood  size  applauded  enthusiastically  and 
[ , Iresented  the  singer  with  generous  floral 


I gifts. 


Emma  Is'oe  delivered  a song  recital 
lyesterday  afternoon  before  a fair-sized 
audience  at  Aeolian  Hall.  Mo.st  of  the 
program  w.as  in  German  and  Miss  Noe's 
efforts  were  rewarded  by  lilieral  and  con- 
tinuous applause. 

,Tho  audience  was  given  a treat  in  the 
e s<i:ond  number  of  the  first  part  of  the 
program.  Miss  Noe  sang  Mozart's 
‘ Alleluja,”  which  consists  of  only  one 
word  in  the  entire  composition.  In  sipite 
of  this  fact  the  singer  pleased  the  au- 
dience rather  than  bored  them. 

Miss  Noe's  recital  began  with  the  sing- 
ing of  Mozart'.s  ’’Zeffiretti,”  wliich  was 
followed  b.v  ‘ Allel’Jia.”  ’’Verlass  mich 
nicht”  tPranzl  was  next  on  the  program. 
Among  other  numbers  which  drew  the 
favor  of  the  audience  wore:  “I’ensee 
fl’Automne”  (Massenet),  “The  Time  of 
Parting”  (Hadley),  “Lc  The”  (Koecli- 
lin)  and  “Dort  in  den  AVeiden”  (Bralims). 


GradovK  nt  Town  Mull. 


A piano  recital  was  given  by  Gitta 
Vradova  at  Town  ITaH  yesterday.  -A. 
id  crowd  was  present  de.spite  the  fact 
ki  El/.  Vit  another  concert  was  being  conducted 


a lilocir  away. 

Miss  Qr.ndova's  clever  manipulation  of 
the  keys  plea-ceil  the  lar.ge  audience.  Her 
program  opened  with  ’’Chaconne  and 
A'ariations  in  G,’  by  Haendel.  Iji’ahnis  s 
“Pnillade  Edward”  was  next  on  the  list 
and  was  followed  by  the  same  composer’s 
production,  “Rhapsody  in  P.  minor.” 

Great  endurance  was  sliown  by  the 
artist  in  playing  “Apres  uiie  Lecture  De 
Dante,”  which  consumed  the  entire  sec- 
ond part  of  the  recital.  “Poems  Noc- 
turne” made  a hit  in  the  next  part  ot 
rhe  nroeram.  Chopin’s  “Grand  Pol- 


the  program.  Chopin's 
onaise”  in  F sharp  minor  concluded  the 
afternoon’s  entertainment. 

/ 3 


“Curmen”  at  the  Opera. 

My  H.  f.  COLLES. 

CARMEN,  opera  in  French,  in  four  acts. 


Rook  by  Meilhac  and  Halevy,  after  the 
novel  by  Mcrlmee.  Music  by  Georges 
Bizet.  At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Carmen  Florence  Easton 

Mtcaela  Nina  Morgana 

Frasqulta  Louise  Hunter 

Mercedes  Marion  Telva 

Don  Jose Giovanni  Martlnelli 

Escamillo  Jose  Mardones 

Dancalre  Louis  d' Angelo 

Ilemendado  Angelo  Rada 

Zuniga  James  AA’olt 

Morales  Arnold  Gabor 

Conductor.  Louis  Hassclmans. 


Bizet’s  ’’Carmen’’  was  given  at  the 
•pecial  matinee  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Bloomlngdaie  Day  Nursery  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  yesterday  be- 
fore a large  audience.  Mr.  Louis 
Hasselmans  conducted  a performance 
which  was  admirable  rather  for  its  gen- 
eral musical  effect  than  for  any  out- 
standing feature  among  the  members 
of  the  cast. 

Great  Carmens  sre  born  not  ma^e, 
*nd  Miss  Florence  Easton  is  not  a bom 
Carmen.  She  is  delightful  to  hear  be- 
cause she  brings  artistic  intelligence  to 
*11  her  work  and  she  sings  with  a strong  j 
sense  of  the.  individual  style  and  the  j 
Jilting  rhythm  of  Bizet’s  inforgetable  | 
melody.  She  has  also  evidently  given  | 
considerable  care  to  the  dramatic  pro-  j 
eentatlon  of  the  part,  and  she  never  | 
forces  it  or  attempts  an  intensity  un-  i 
natural  to  her  as  inferior  artists  are 
BO  apt  to  do.  Her  chief  merit,  indeed. 
Jb  that  she  knows  her  own  capabilities 
Well  and  keeps  within  their  limits.  Mr. 
Martinelli  as  Don  Josd  had  not  the 
eanie  merit.  He  seemed  too  anxious  to 
make  his  voice  tell  at  every  point,  and 
It  is  so  fine  a voice  that  there  is  no 
need  to  insist  on  its  power.  Mr.  Jose 
Mardones  was  cli.sappolnting  in  the 
popular  Toreador  s song.  It  was  poor  in 
vocal  quality  and  wanting  in  energy. 
His  real  abilities  were  much  better 
Shown  in  later  scenes,  however.  Miss 
Kina  Morgana  sang  the  gentle  Micaela's 
song  charmingly.  But  the  ensemble  num- 
bers, of  which  the  quintet  in  the  second 
act  and  the  card  playing  scene  of  the 
third  act  are  typical,  were  the  things 
Which  most  seemed  to  carry  the  opera 
along  and  left  tne  impression  of  gen- 
eral excellence  in  the  performance.  The 
contributions  of  Miss  Louise  Hunter  and 
iliss  Marion  Telva  were  important  in 
securing  this  lesuit. 

The  new  scenery  and  costumes  are  ex- 
ceedingly effective  and  the  courtyard  of 
tlie  inn  (Act  II.)  particulaily  so.  A 
small  point  of  stage  management  might 
be  improved  in  the  mountain  scene, 
however,  where  the  flash  of  the  gun 
was  visible  on  the  lett  of  the  stage 
and  the  bullet  apparently  passed 
through  the  solid  rock  before  it  reached 
the  hat  of  Escamillo,  who  subsequently 
appeared  from  the  right.  AUo  when  so 
much  is  done  to  secure  verisimilitude  In 
; the  stage  pictures  the  movements  of 
the  crowds  might  be  better  manipulated. 


In  “Carmen,”  as  in  certain  other  operas 
cf  the  recent  repertory,  the  cliorus  is 
too  often  massed  in  a solid  phalanx  of 
people,  evidently  determined  to  fulfill 
their  cqntract,  do  their  bit  of  singing 
nff.  The.v  sang  admlr- 
fir  1 ’ more  imagination  in 

their  grouping  and  movements  would 
help  the  illusion,  and  opera  cannot  af- 
ford  to  ignor?  such  details. 

Gounod  s ' 'Romeo  et  Juliette’’  was  re- 

and*  wilt  evening 

^ amon.g  twenty  opt 

eras  to  reach  a third  . r 


K , each  a third  hearing  now  an 

dav"rfight°”  peek’s  “popiilar  Satur- 
day night.  m the  present  ca„st 


Borl  and  Gigli,  Delaunols.  de  Luca, 
Diaz.  Didur  and  Rothier,  and  Hassel- 
mans again  conducted. 

By  %T.  J.  HENiniKSVA. 


Two  French  Operas  Sans- 
French  opera  reigned  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  yesterday.  In 
the  afternoon  “Carmen”  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  this  season,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Bloomlngdaie  Day 
Nursery  and  in  the  evening  “Romeo 
et  Juliette"  was  repeated. 

The  matinee  offering  being  for  a 
feenefU  might  properly  be  permitted 
to  pass  without  comment,  but  there 
were  two  new  features  of  the  per- 
formance, Miss  Louise  Hunter  as 
Frn.xnuipa.  and  an  entirely  new  set  of 


scenery  painted  by  Joseph  Urban. 
Miss  Hunter,  of  whom  more  had  been 
observed  in  “Tannhauser,  and  the 
scenery  both  looked  well  vut  since 
there  was  a larger  display  of  the  lat- 
ter It  commanded  more  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  audience  The  ballet,  j 
rearranged  by  Miss  Galli,  was  also  re-  I 
plete  with  novelties,  and  received  much  j 
applause. 

The  principals  engaged  Irt  Bizet’s  ■ 
work  were  Mme.  Florence  Easton  as 
Carmen,  Mme.  Nina  Morgana  as 
Micaela,  Giovanni  Martinelli  as  Don 
Jose  and  Jose  Mardones  as  Escamillo.  i 
The  cast  of  the  Gicunod  opera 'in  the' 
evening  was  that  already  heard  this  i 
season. 

The  presentation  of  these  two  no 
table  French  works  in  one  day  might 
easily  evoke  comments  extended  and 
vai’ied,  but  perhaps  they  may  be  con- 
densed into  the  single  proposition  that, 
although  the  two  composers  differed 
so  largely  in  musical  individuality,  the 
style  of  the  French  school  of  lyric  art 
predominates  in  both  works. 

Bizet  had  special  reasons  for  en- 
deavoring to  avoid  it  and  to  give  his 
score  a Spanish  gypsy  flavor,  but  it 
does  not  need  a Sherlock  Holmes  to 
di.scover  that  only  the  heroine  clothca 
herself  in  the  melodic  and  rhythmic 
garments  of  her  people.  Certainly 
Don  Jose,  JJicaela  and  Escamillo  sing  , 
pure  French  opera  music,  and  the  ; 
kinship  of  the  duet  of  Jose  and  his 
blond  fiancee  with  that  of  Romeo  and 
the  lady  on  the  balcony  is  plain  to  the  i 
mind.  j 

But  away  with  grave  ponderings, 
and  welcome  once  more  a short  paean  ! 
! of  praise  to  Mr.  Gigli.  His  Romeo 
Improves  at  each  performance.  11  is 
singing  of  the  opening  address  to 
Juliette  was  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
'piece  of  lyric  delivery.  Never  by  push-  I 
Ing  the  voice  or  seeking  for  heroic 
utterance  will  this  tenor  reach  the ! 
souls  of  listeners  as  he  will  by  keep- 
ing (0  his  liquid  tone,  his  finished 
, phrasing  and  his  purely  poetic  moods. 

I His  Romeo  was  shot  through  with  ] 

I vocal  sunlight  and  added  to  his  artis-  ‘‘ 
I tic  stature. 

i Miss  Bori’s  Juliette  was  again  a 
i radiant  vision  of  loveliness  and  was 
i musically  delightful,  though  it  was 
j evident  that  the  soprano  was  still 
i making  experiments  in  tone  placing 
and  not  always  with  satisfactory  re- 
I suits.  But  she  sang  almost  always 
! with  beauty  and  at  times  with  real 
emotional  quality.  The  two  lovers  and 
the  Friar  Laurence,  who  married  them 
(Mr.  Rothier)  were  the  outstanding 
figures  in  the  opera,  for  Mr.  de  Luca, 
admirable  as  he  is  in  Mercutio,  never 
succeeds  in  journeying  so  far  from 
Verona  into  Franco  as  Goimocl  made 
his  people  go. 


Renee  Chemet's  Recital. 


By  HICHARD  ALDRICH. 

Mis.s  Renie  Chemot,  a French  violinist 
of  repute,  who  has  been  heard  in  New 
York  a few  times,  but  not  often  enough 
to  be  well  known  to  the  public,  gave  a 
recital  last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall,  in 
which  she  gave  ample  reasons  for  her 
repute.  She  played  Handel’s  sonata 
in  A.  Lalo’s  concerto,  Salnt-Saens’s 
’’Howanaise”  arrangements  of  pieces  by; 
Chopin  and  Dvorak  and  SInigaglla’s 
"Rapsodi^  Piemontese.” 

She  is  most  amply  equipped  with  tech- 
nical proficiency  and  a powerful,  though 
not  always  a wann  or  engaging  tone, 
but  her  style  is  marked  by  great  spirit, 
dash  and  determination,  and  with  a 
perfectly  definite  conception  of  what  she 
is  playing.  Tliat  conception  she  realizes 
with  unfailing  confidence  and  compe- 
tence, though  it  does  not  often  soar  Into 
the  regions  of  poetry  or  high  imagina- 
tion. 

There  was  breadth  and  repose  in  her 
performance  of  Handel’s  sonata,  and 
something  approaching  the  style  of  the 
music.  There  was  a nearer  approach, 
and  not  unnaturally,  to  the  style  of 
Laio’s  concerto.  The  W’ork  is  not  mucli 
played  in  these  days,  being  neglected 
in  favor  of  the  “Symphonie  Espagnol;’’ 
but  that  there  is  something  in  it  well 
said  is  made  to  appear  by  so  vigorous 
a performance  as  Miss  Chemet’s. 

It  is  refreshing  to  hear  playing  .so 
rarMy  deviating  from  this  pitch,  so  di- 
rect and  unaffected,  ,<-o  Intelligent,  even 
if  sbme  other  and  higher  qualities  have 
to^go  by  thCvboard  In  attaining  them. 


The  Beethoven  t'yrle. 

Perhaps  It  would  have  been  as  well  if 
there  had  not  been  quite  so  much  thun- 
dering in  the  index  of  the  second  con- 
cert of  the  New  York  Syhipiiony  Or- 
chestra’s Beethoven  Cycle,  given  in  Car- 


negie Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  As  at 
the  first  concert,  the  master  was  hon- 
ored by  a very  strenuous  fanfare  by  ail 
he  brass  instruments  bf  the  orchestral 
played  before  the  first  number.  Tills 
seemed  to  warm  up  the  brass  players  so 
much  that  they  continued  their  strenu- 
ous efforts  all  through  the  second 
’’Leonore"  overture  with  wdiich  the 
program  began.  In  a number  ot  pas- 
sages the  orchestra  was  quite  dominated 
by  them,  including  passages  where  the 
other  ihstrumenls  .had  something  to  say 
that  m i 'led  hearing,  but  that  could  not 
be  he;'!  ' 

It  w:  m admirable  idea  of  Mr.  Dam- 

rosch’s  to  play  the  second  ot  the  three 
Leonore  overtures.  It  is  not,  doubtless, 
so  gi-eat  and  so  final  as  the  third;  but 
it  has  much  that  is  interesting  and 
beautiful  of  its  own ; a treatment  of 
ideas  that  is  in  general  the  same  but 
that  sometimes  has  quite  a different: 
effect.  And  there  must  be  a good  manyl 
concert -goers  who  have  heard  No.  S 
so  many  times  as  to  know  it  almost 
by  heart,  and  who— especially  with  the 
help  of  Mr.  La  Prade’.s  clear  analysis 
in  the  Bulletin— could  trace. the  changes 
that  the  master  made  in  his  treatment 
and  find  the  process  interesting  and 
suggestive.  ' 

Mine.  Elisabeth  Rethberg  sang  tbel 
great  air  “Abschealicher,  wo  eiist  du 


hin?”  from  "Fidelio’’  in  admirable  style; 
with  a prodigal  abundance  of  voice  fresh 
and  beautiful  in  quality  and  poignant  in 
expression.  She  and  Jeannette  Vree- 
land,  James  Price  and  Fred  Patten  then 
sang  the  quartet  “Mir  ist  so  wuiider- 
bar"  from  the  first  act  of  “Fidelio.” 

The  symphony  was  the  "Broica.”  of 
which  Mr.  Damrosch  gave  a reading  of 
notable  clarity  and  tonal  balance,  and 
^yith  modifications  of  tempo  tliat  must 
have  been  perfectly  obvious  as  such  to 
the  meanest  intelligence,  leaving  noth- 
ing to  a subtler  apprehension. 

There  was  a “postlude’’  after  an  in- 
terval allowing  those  who  wished  to 
leave  the  hall  to  do  so,  according  to 
the  plan  that  Mr.  Damrosch  announced 
at  the  first  concert.  This  is  a song  by 
Mme.  Rethberg  substituted  for  the  ones 
on  the  program,  and  the  Finale  from 
the  ballet  ’’Prometheus.’’  This  was  a 
happy  thought,  for  the  “Promfetheus” 
ballet  contains  the  theme  upon  W'hich 
Beethoven  wrote  the  variations  forming 
the  last  movement  of  the  "Broica.”  It 
w'as  a theme  dear  to  the  master’s  heart, 
evidently;  for  he  used  it  a third  time 
a.i;  a theme  for  a set  of  piano  varia- 
tions that  have  some  resemblances  to 


the  symphonic  tbeatment  in  the  ’"Er- 
'ked 


oica."  and  also  some  marked  differences 
from  it. 


New  Tenor  Gives  Song  Cycle. 

George  Schneider,  a young  tenor  whose 
early  career  was  inspired  by  example 
and  precept  of  the  late  George  Hamlin 
eof  hClcago,  gav  a recital  of  a single 
tbeme,  Schubert’s  “Die  Schoene  Muel- 
lerin,”  In  which  he  was  assisted  by 
Frank  Bibb,  last  evehing  at  the  Town 
Hall.  AVith  slender  material  of  a light, 
thin  voice,  Mr.  Schneider  made  much, fit 
the-  varying  moods  of  grouped  son^s. 
beautiful  In  melody  and  in  mutual  c!on- 
trast,  as  he  sang  the  cycle  through  wJth 
but  one  intermission.  His  German  dic- 
tion was  clear  and  his  equal  valuation 
ot  works  and  music  commendable. 


SCHNKIDKR  IN  RECITAL. 


George  Schneider,  a tenor,  who  sang 
here  last  season,  appeared  in  a recital 
at  Town  Hall  last  ni*ht,  and  with  the ! 
assi.stance  of  Frank  Bibb  at  the  piano 
gave  a progiam  consisting  of  Franz 
Schubert’s  song  cycle,  in  two  parts, 
‘‘Die  Schoene  Muellerin.’-’  Mr.  Schneider 
i.s  a pupil  of  the  late  George  Hamlin, 
and  that  he  is  a follower  of  the  artistic 
principles  of  that  exponent  of  song 
there  can  be  no  question.  The  Muellprln 
ycle,  in  all  its  wealth  of  beauty,  is  (sel- 
dom heard  here,  and,  indeed.  It  is  (uite 
a devotional  act  for  a singer  to  givi  up 
an  entire  recital  program  to  one  se;  of 
songs  and  one  composer.  I 

That  Mr.  Schneider  was  in  deep  s'ro- 
pathy  with  the  many  and  ever  var;lng| 
moods  of  the  songs  he  sang  were  vi-; 

I dent.  His  voice  is  of  slender  voltme, 

I but  of  pleasing  quality.  I 


By  H.  C.  COLLES. 


Pliilbarinuiiic  Societj, 

Glinka’s  overture  to  “Russian  and 
Ludmilla,”  Rachmaninoff’s  Symphony  in 
E minor  and  a liberal  .selection  from 
AA’agner  together  make  up  the  program 
of  the  Philharmonic  .Society’s  concert 
which  Mr.  AA’illem  van  Hoogstraten  con- 
ducted at  Carnegie  Hail  last  night. 

It  was  not  the  happiest  possible  choice, 
for  although  Rachmaninoff’s  Sjunphony 
is  well  worth  playing  from  time  to  time 
as  a change  from  the  too  narrow  canon 
of  accepted  classics,  it  needs  to  be 
placed  beside  something  which  would 
protdde  a strong  contrast.  One  might 
enjoy  it  more  surrounded  by  Mozart 
and  Stravinsky' or  B.-fch  and  Ravel,  than 
In  a sandwich  between  Glinka  and  AVag- 
ner.  It  was  Glinka  who  initiated  the 
Rusi-ian  style  of  incisive  rhj'thms  and 
AVagner  who  perfected  the  Gorman  one 
of  sonorous  orchestration.  Rachmaninoff 
inherit.s  from  both  and  uses  hl.s  inlierl-  I 
tance  like  the  man  in  the  parable  who 
I received  ten  talents.  He  does  not  wrap 
I them  in  a n.tpUin,  but  invests  them  at  a ' 


jl  rate  of  interest,  and  the  result  is 
kymphony,  profuse  in  effects,  bril- 
st  in  color,  lavish  in  sentiment,  but 
, a work  stamped  with  a strong  ih- 
jduality. 

slow  Introduction  gives  hope  of 
Je  than  the  allegro  fulfils;  the  sec- 
allegro  which  takes  the  place  of 
trzo  is  undoubtedly  the  most  dis- 
five  of  the  four  movements,  but  of 
many  .svmphonies  can  this  be  said? 
possible  to  count  quite  a number 
fomposers  whose  reputations  would 
been  enhanced  if  their  scherzos 
I been  preserved  and  the  rest  of  their 
phonies  lost.  Rachmaninoff’s  slow 
jjement  muses  pleasantly  and  a little 
nely;  his  finale  is  certainly  brilliant, 
[like  many  other  brilliant  finales  it 
not  let  well  enough  alone.  It  is  a 
al  instance  of  that  determination  to 
fl  in  a climax  which  has  been  the 
I 'ing  of  so  much  music  of  the  post- 
j hoven  era. 

I e orchestra,  under  Mr.  Van  ^oog- 
r en  s firm  control,  played  Glinka’s 
lure  with  military  precision,  ana 
an  exuberant  performance  of  the 
■hony.  Glinka's  overture  does  not 
Jd  exactly  an  epoch-making  v/ork 
lodern  ears  and  to  many  of  the  au- 
ce  the  use  of  a descending  scale  in 
tones  may  have  passed  un- 
ited. But  it  is  probably  the  first  in- 
e in  music  of  the  deliberate  rse  of 
' device  v/hich  has  been  so  fully  ex- 
'ed  for  the  enrichment  of  harmonic 
|irces  by  later  composers.  In  the 
to  which  this  overture  belongs  the 
tone  scale  is  used  as  the  sinistei 
5 e of  the  magician.  Thus  do  the 
Srmalities  of  one  age  bdcome  the 
ponplaces  of  the  next, 
pi'clude  to  "Tristan"  with  Wag- 
concert  ending  derived  from  the 
bestod,”  the  Siegfried  Idyll  and 
■ overture  and  bacchanale  from 
Ir.iiiiuscr’’  were  the  Wagnerian 
which  formed  the  second  part 
Sis  program.  Of  thie  last  nothing 
' he  said.  F.ven  a critic  may  excuse 
elf  from  hearing  the  "Tannhauser” 
on  two  successive  nights.  The 
is  had  been  beautifully  prepared  and 
1 perfectly  executed.  But  does  Wag- 
(leseiwe  only  execution?  One  would 
given  all  the  carefully  graduated 
endos  of  the  one  and  all  the  ex- 
‘ly  modulated  pianiBsimo  tones 
other  for  just  a breath  of  that 
laneous  impulse  which  makes  these 
Preatest  love-song  and  the  tenderest 
in  the  world. 


[le  mighty  Kichard  was  represented 
■the  “Siegfried”  Idyl,  the  “Tann- 
;er”  Overtu.e  and  Bacchanale,  and 
relude  to  “Tristan  und  Isolde”  in 
fi-m  which  is,  strangely  enough,  al- 
a novelty  on  orchestral  programs 
'abouts — we  mean  the  version 
Wagner  made  for  hia  Paris  con- 
of  January  26,  1860,  with  a close 
h he  wrote  especially  for  that  oc- 
n.  Our  impression  is  that  this 
|ion  of  the  Prelude  has  not  been 
d in  New  York  since  Dr.  Muck 
d it  at  a Boston  Symphony  con- 
six  or  seven  years  ago.  It  used 
■;gure  on  Philharmonic  programs 
g the  'COs,  in  the  years  when 
mtrepid  Carl  Bergmann  was  wont 
iorce  the  music  of  Wagner  on  the 
illing  subscribers.  But  the  Intro- 
lion  is  almost  invariably  heard  now- 
's in  its  familiar  alliance  with  the 
f‘stod,  and  we  do  not  recall  a 

nfi  irmance  of  the  separated  Prelude 

,Jie  Philharmonic  in  recent  years. 

• • • 

should  be  heard  oftener  in  the 
ion  that  was  used  last  night;  for 
■ concert  conclusion  that  Wagner 
for  it  in  this  form,  comprising 
ty-five  new  measures  developed 
of  the  theme  from  the  love  duet 
p second  act,  which  Wolzogen  calls 
“Bliss”  motive  (the  great  phrase ' 
dominates  the  closing  measures  of 
e’s  death  song),  is  a passage  of  1 
gating  beauty.  A relatively  unfamil- 
.Vagner  number  is  a rare  and  pre- 
bird, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
conductors  will  follow  Mr.  Van 
jbstraten’s  lead  and  rediscover  this 
eau  for  their  programs.  The 
tod  might  well  be  allowed  to 
Jl  itself  in  a nearby  orchard  for  a 
and  put  on  a little  weight,  leav- 
jthe  Prelude  in  this  Paris  version 
'o  its  uncompanioned  way  for  a sea- 
Isolde  will  soon  be  dying  with 
iderably  regularity  at  the  Opera, 
‘Vr  ay,  so  we  should  not  really  be  de- 
;i  ii  d of  her  immortal  farewell. 


Cha^apin  in  ‘Boris  Godttnofi  * 

/ By  H.  C.  COBLES. 

BORI^  GODUNOPF.  opera  In  three  acts  and 
eight  scenes,  sung  In  Italian.  Book  ar- 
rafiged  by  composer  from  Russian  his- 
poet  Pushkin. 
Modeste  Moussorgsky.  At  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Feodor  Chaliapin 

^ Kaymonde  Delaunois 

Grace  Anthony 

,, '***^^* Kathleen  Howard 

Angelo  Bada 


Tchelkaloff . 


. .Millo  Picco  1 


2 5^  '-7  Z ^ 

y Violinist  Makes  His  Debut, 
arry  Glickman  gave  Iiis  first  recital 
evening  at  Aeolian  Hall  for  an 
ilence  which,  in  spite  of  the  rain,  was 
[Igood  size,  'fhe  young  violinist,  ho  is 
years  of  age.  prepared  a program 
•■thy  of  a musician  several  times  his 
and  presented  it  In  a style  which 
bp.m  .-avored  of  the  ammature.  In- 
.|.(1  in  the  ll-t  was  Kreisler'a  ar- 
,,;i  rnent  of  Tart  Ini’s  "Devil  'TrlU’’ 
nata,  and  the  vlollnl,"t  gave  this  num- 
r with  much  rlchnc.qs  of  color  and  a 
;,rit:al  showing  which  proved  that  his 
Inlng  had  been  In  responsible  hand.s. 
ri..  weic  alfu)  three  other  arrange- 
ipt*  b,-.'  Krtlsler  and  works  of  Sara- 
e,  M‘ tidel“'obn  •■<nd  Saengej-, 


.'.■.■.■.■.■.■.Jose  Mardones 

Mario  Chamlee 

manna Margarete  Matzenauer 

Henrlette  Wakefield 

T‘’®  •; Max  Bloch 

I , LSjWrence  TIbliett 

Tcnemiakowsky Vincenzo  Reschigllan 

Conductor Gennaro  Papl 

Tliere  is  a peculiar  irony  in  the  fate 
which  has  turned  Moussorgsky’s  "Boris 
Godunoff"  into  a "star”  opera.  It  was 
put  on  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  yesterday  for  Mr.  Chaliapin’s  re- 
turn. He  was  the  hero  of  the  occasion; 
all  the  plaudits  were  for  him  and  it 
may  be  said  In  a word  that  he  deserved 
them.  His  performance  in  the  past  re- 
mains one  of  the  greatest  things  the 
operatic  stage  today  can  show. 

'Tlie  last  thing,  however,  that  Mous- 
sorgsky  thought  of  when  he  took  up 
Poushkin’s  drama  and  began  slowly  and 
painfully  to  shape  Its  music  was  the 
creation  of  a one-man  opera.  Even  as 
It  Is  now  played  in  three  acts  of  eight 
scenes,  tlie  figure  of  Boris  himself  only 
appears  on  the  stage  three  times.  'We 
see  him  crowned;  we  see  him  again  in 
his  home  among  his  children  trying  to 
atone  by  affection  for  the  remorse ! 
which  tears  at  his  heart,  and  finally  we  j 
see  him  dying  In  the  hall  of  the  Duma.  I 
Yet  the  whole  of  the  eight  scenes  (and  i 
tlie  work  originally  in  four  acts  con-  ■ 
tains  more)  centres  around  the  Czar,  as 
ho  was  the  centre  of  his  people.  jMous- 
sorgsky  aimed  above  all  else  to  -write 
an  epic  of  the  Russian  people,  their  high 
enthusiasms,  their  piteous  poverty,  their 
passionate  Idealism  and  their  blindness 
So  he  began  and  ended  with  the  people,  ! 

for  that  scene  in  the  forest,  which  at  ^ 
the  Metropolitan  and  frequently  else- 
where Is  played  before  the  death  of 
Boris,  was  originally  Moussorgsky’s 
finale.  He  Intended  the  curtain  to  fall 
on  the  crowd  flocking  off  in  the  train 
of  the  new  pretender  to  the  throne  leav- 
ing the  Idiot  boy  mumbling  in  the  snow 
about  his  lost  coin  and  his  Russian 
poverty.  An  amazing  conception  this, 
which  could  pass  from  the  rise  and  fall 
of  thrones  to  the  jlbberlng  of  an  Idiqt 
in  a snowstorm.  No  wonder  the  scheme 
ha.s  required  some  modification  to  make 
It  acceptable  to  polite  audiences. 

Tliose  of  us  who  were  in  London  ten 
years  ago  on  a historic  night  at  Drury 
L.ane  Theatre  remember  a performance 
of  "Borl.s  Godunoff"  which  stamped 
Moussorgsky’s  attitude  toward  the , 
drama  indelibly  on  the  mind.  Mr.  ' 
Chaliapin  was  then,  as  now,  the  Boris, 
but  he  was  then  surrounded  by  a Rus- 
sian company  every  one  of  whom  was 
an  artist  of  the  same  species.  If  not  of 
the  same  magnitude,  as  himself.  That 
first  scene  in  which  the  crowd  out.side 
the  palace  are  goaded  on  to  petition 
the  tortured  soil  of  Boris”  to  accept 
.Intensity  of  feeling 
ordinary  chorus,  however  well 
drilled  m their  mu.sic  and  the  mechanism 
f**-"  feach.  A great 
national  crisis  was  before  our  eyes  and 
fatality  of  the  thing 
over-whelming  and  only  to  be 
matched  by  the  exuberance  of  the 
coronation  choruseR. 

company  singing  In  Italian 
(Chaliapin  naturally  sings  his  part  in 
the  language  native  to  Iiim  and  to  the 
opera)  eannot  be  expeetd  to  produce  this 
Impression.-  Moreover  none  of  them  feel 
the  urge  and  sway  of  the  folksong  melo- 
Mounorgsky  always 
builds.  Mr.  Gennaro  Popl,  the  conduc- 
tor, seemed  concentrated  on  holding  all 
logether.  'The  essence  of  the  Russian 
sl>lo  i.s  that  it  ,ioIds  itself  together  not 
with  up  and  down  beats  but  by  a com- 
mon impulse.  In  any  other  conditions 
one  misses  the  thrill  of  these  -wonder- 
fully  spontaneous  choruss^i. 

The  opera  Is  full  of  little  detached 
•srenes  of  simple  life  which  throw 
strange  side  lights  on  the  main  tragedy. 
Pimenn,  the  acrea  monk,  bowed  over  his 
history  of  Russia  in  hig  odl  while  a mo- 
notonous figure  In  the  orchestra  pictures 
his  concentrated  devotion : Varlaam.  the 
drunken  priest,  bawling  hi?  ballad  at  the 
way.«?lde  inn,  the  old  nurse  plaving  chlld- 
Ii*h  (lance  games  with  Boris’s  son. 

. Toussorg.sky,  as  his  numerous  songs 
show,  was  a master  of  such  picture.^  ax 
these  and  they  find  their  places  perfect- 
ly In  this  epic  of  a people.  Mo.st  of 
them  were  excellently  pri'.sented  In  yes- 
terday’s performance.  ,'o.se  Mardones 
s-s  I’iipenn,  Mr.  Ananlan  as  Varluam,  I 

MI.S3  Kathleen  Howard  as  the  nurse 
wore  especially  giaul.  One  might  go  on 
< nnnierallng  the  vlrtue.s  of  a large  cast. 
But  we  seemed  to  be  seeing  a copy,  not 
the  original,  and  Ju.st  as  mo.st  members 
of  tlie  c^t  wei-.-  unaware,  that  the  Or- 


ihoiTOir~church  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  from  the  right  shoulder  to  the  left 
ond  not  from  left  to  right,  as  ’Western 
Catholics  do.  so  In  more  important  mat- 
ters it  appeared  that  they  did  not  really 
Know  and  feel  the  life  they  were  pictur- 
ing. 

'Tliere  is  one  scene  in  which  Moussorg- 
sky  left  what  he  really  knew  for  some- 
thing conjectured.  "rhat  i.s  the  scene 
where  tJte  false*  Dimitri,  whose  music 
Mr.  Chamlee  sang  admirably,  pays 
court  to  the  Polish  Princess  Marina, 
represented  by  Mine.  Matzenaner.  It 
is  the  conventional  operatic  love  scone 
which  Mou.ssorgsky  tried  to  make  rcal- 
, istic  by  the  Introduction  of  a polonaise 
I and  mazurka  rhythm  associated  with 
Marina.  Mme.  Matzenaner  did  not 
seem  altogether  happy  in  ti»e  part  ana 
one  cannot  wonder  at  it  for  it  gives 
very  little  opportunity  to  the  singer. 

But  all  this  time  little  has  been  sala 
of  Chahlpin,  and  what  is  there  to  say? 
His  voice  has  lost  something  of  its  mel- 
lowness in  quiet  passages,  but  he  was 
always  rash  in  his  u.se  of  it.  He  Is 
still  the  same  commanding  stage  figure, 
he  can  still  melt  to  tenderne.ss  and  cut 
with  the  force  of  the  emotional  crises. 
The  most  impressive  moment  was  that 
in  which  people  began  to  feel  for  theli 
coats  and  hats  and  hurrx’  away  from 
the  stalls,  the  moment  when.  cla.sping 
his  son  to  him,  th  Czar  falls  on  his 
knee.s  In  a last  pr;>  r for  the  safety 
of  his  throne  befor  his  death.  The 
art  of  such  a moment  i.s  indescribable. 


JosciF  Hofmann  Plays  Again. 

By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 

A program  devoted  entirely  to  Chopin 
was  offered  by  Josef  Hofmann  at  his 
recital  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday ; and 
in  performing  it  he  worked  again  the 
wonders  that  have  so  profoundly  im- 
pres.sed  and  delighted  this  public  in  the 
past,  and  that  did  so  once  more  to  the 
audience  filling  the  hall  yesterday.  He 
began,  apparerrtly,  in  rather  an  intro- 
spective mood ; his  playing  of  the 
"Barcarolle”  aimed  at  few  of  the  effects 
of  brilliant  sonority  that  pianists  so 
often  find  in  It ; and  in  the  C sharp 
minor  polonaise  he  dwelt  on  the  song- 
llko  middle  section.  The  F minor  noc- 
turne quite  fell  in  with  the  mood,  and 
lie  played  it  in  an  exquisitely  poetical 
vein,  wi'h  a filigree  of  iridescent  torte. 

Mr.  Hofmann’s  playing  of  the  B 
minor  sonata  is  a familiar  performance, 
but  it  never,  perhaps,  seemed  raised 
,so  high  upon  an  ideal  plane,  so  deeply 
thovight  out,  so  ardently  felt,  so  per- 
fectly balanced  and  co-ordinated  in  all 

its  parts.  There  were  in  this,  as  In 
his  other  pieces,  some  extraordinary 
1 effects  of  tone  and  of  tonal  coloring 
land  of  adjustment  of  different  voices. 

I Mr.  Hofmann  is  so  far  beyond  any  of 
the  limitations  imposed  on  an  executant 
' by  the  technique  of  the  instrument  that 
his  imagination  is  unfettered  in  bring- 
ing out  what  he  conceives  to  be  aesen- 
I tial  meanings. 

I A I'lece  not  much  affected  by  pianists 
i is  the.  “Andante  Splanato  and  Polo- 
■ liaise,"  which,  though  it  has  an  or- 
i chestral  part,  is  not  dependent  on  it 
for  Its  effects,  and  was  played  with 
great  delicacy  and  charm  in  the  an- 
dante, and  with  rhythmic  pregnancy  tliat 
required  no  thundering  in  the  polonaise. 
And  Mr.  Hofmann  was  able  to  make 
.so  hackneyed  a piece  as  the  A flat 
ballade  live  again.  He  plaj’ed  th»- 
waltz  in  D flat— very  fast,  indeed,  ana 
with  an  Inimitable  dazzling  gleam— 
and  the  "Butterfly’’  etude  as  encores, 
and  after  the  printed  program  was 
finished  he  went  on  with  others,  be- 
ginning with  Rubinstein  and  Rach- 
maninoff. 


Maria  Carreras,  Pianist,  Returns. 

Maria  Carreras,  a Spanish  pianist  who 
appeared  here  last  year.  leturned  in  a 
matinee  recital  yesterday  at  Aeolian 
Hall.  Youthfully  snowy-haired,  artis- 
t'cally  of  mature,  calm,  unforced  and 
agreeable  style,  she  was  evidently  re- 
membered Yfnd  was  greeted  by  a cordial 
and  attentive  hearing  in  -works  of  Bach- 
Busoni,  Schubert,  Chopin,  Brahms. 
Mana  Zucca,  De  Falla  and  Liszt.  Of  the 
funeral  march  In  Chopin’s  sonatat,  she 
made  an  imposing  approach  and  reces- 
fional,  while  her  authentic  Spanish 
rhythms  in  De  Falla’s  "Apdaluza’’  were 
appreciated  as  a fleeting  moment  of  de- 
light. At  the  program’s  end  she  was  re- 
called to  add  A mazurka  of  Chopin,  the 
familiar  minuet  by  Sgambati  and  a 
transcendental  study,  announced  as  "Les 
Souplres,”  and  twelfth  rhapsody  of 
Liszt. 

“Samson  et  Dailla”  Sung  Again. 

Last  evening  "Samson  et  Dalla"  -was 
sung  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
for  the  second  time,  with  Miss  Gordon 
rejoining  the  company  as  the  picturesque 
Dcliah  and  singing  to  the  applause  of  a 
large  audience.  Messrs.  Martinelli,  De 
Luca,  Rothier,  Schlegel  and  others  re- 
appeared and  Mr.  Hasselmans  con- 
ducted. 

H.  C.  Colics  to  Speak  This  Afternoon 

H.  C.  Colies  speaks  before  the  League 
of  Composers  at  the  Anderson  Galleries 
this  afternoon  at  .’J:30,  and  not  tomor- 
row. as  stated  incorrc;ctIy  in  the  league’s 
announcement  in  Section  8 of  The  Timbs 
tlday.  I 

I "^ohn  "Powell  Hays  With  Howell 
j 'rhose  who  were  wise  enough  to 
I avail  themselves  of  ilio  opportunity 
siient  <i  profilaible  and  pleasant  two 
and  a half  hours  at  John  l^owell’s 


lecture  recifal  at  Aeolian  Hall  Sf  i'Jr- 
day  evening#.  The  first  half  ni  the 
evi-ning  was  devoted  liy  this  enjoyable 
artist  to  the  reading  of  an  inter6A“lng 
ixciier  on  the  siibjeet  of  ’‘.Mu.-=i>-  and 
tlie  Individual.’’  Vv’ith  apt  anecdote 
and  all  the  seriousness  one  would  =-x- 
’I'V.ot  of  sr)  sierling  a pianist,  ho  traced 
tlie  development  of  musical  ort  the 
oldest  of  all  languages;  the  language 
of  the  emotions,  as  he  defined  it — to 
its  present  stage  of  perfection.  The 
Ic-onclusion  reached,  and  heartily  shared  .* 
*by  his  hearers,  was  tliat  both  the  in-  | 
dividual  and  the  community  of  which  j 
he  was  a unit  should  support  only  I 
what  serveil  to  ennoble  the  art.  Shoulfl  | 
Mr.  Powell  ever  forget  how  to  ploy  ! 
the  piano  over  night  (which  Heavim 
forbid!)  he  need  never  be  at  a loss 
for  a new  means  of  livelihood.  He’s 
an  excellent  lecturer, 
j The  remainder  of  the  evening  *was 
devoted  to  the  playing  of  numbers  by 
iBeethoven,  Chopin,  Brahnw,  Schu-- 
niann,  and  David  Guion.  'fhrough  the 
medium  of  Uie  Duo-Art  attachment 
the  playing  of  Harold  Bauer  and 
Myra  Hess  was  reproduced,  and  Mr. 
Powell  had  to  sit  still  while  this  mar- 
vellous device  played  several  of  his 
own  renditions.  At  times  one  thought 
one  saw  his  hands  itching  to  help 
things  out.  In  the  final  number  he 
did  not  have  to  suppress  this  desire 
I .Mr.  Po-well  had  made  the  record  o! 

Guion’s  "Turkey  in  the  Straw,”  ani; 
j .John  Powell  lent  a hand  to  mak< 

I things  a bit  more  lively  for  the  tur 
key.  At  times  the  audience  didn’ 
know  which  was  which.  But  it  al 
sounded  like  Powell's  playing.  Then 
followed  encores— hand  plaveh  ones 
A.  W.  M. 

in  tii^  evening  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  under  Van  Hoogstraten, 
delighted  its  audience  with  a Tchai- 
kovsky programme,  including  the 
violin  concerto,  eloquently  played  by ^ 
Huberman;  the  "Romeo  and  Juliet,”! 
and  the  fourth  symphony.  Yesterday 
afternoon,  while  Galli-Curci  enrap- 
tured her  many  admirer.s  in  the 
”I.,akmS’’  hell  song,  and  airs  from 
"Dinorah”  and  other  operas,  the  Phil- 
harmonic again  played  iii  Carnegie 
Hall;  Huberman  again  wa.s  the  solo- 
ist, playing  The  Brahms  concerto, 
while  the  orcho.stra  had  for  its  main 
number  Beethoven's  seventh  sym- 
,]5hony. 

At  the  same  hour  Walter  Damrosch, 
in  .Aeolian  Hall,  conducted  Tchaikov- 
sky's Pathetic  symphony  and  some 
more  numbers  from  Pierne’s  "Cyda- 
lif-e.”  Harold  Bauer  delighted  the  au- 
, (lienee  with  a glowingly  romanti-: 
jreadlng  of  the  immortal  Schumann 
concerto. 


A New  Dalila  at  | 
The  Metropolitan  i 

j By  Charles  H.  Davis 

The  opera  of  “Samson  cl  Dalila"  is 

j always  of  extreme  pictorial  as  well  as 

Imu.sical  interest,  ft  is,  especially  in 
its  final  scene,  in  the  temple  of 
Dagon,  with  the  dazzling  array  of  its 
beautifully  costumed  ballet,  posed 
as  Hans  Margar,-  would  have  de- 
lighted to  paint  it.  a spectacle  of 
great  charm.  Its  only  rival  from  a 
pictorial  viewpoint  has  been  the  festi- 
val scene  in  "Aida,”  but  now  the  last 
act  of  “Carmen”  makes  a bid  for  first 
place  and  will  surely  divide  the  honors 
with  the  “Samson  et  Dalila”  scene  as 
a colorful  spectacle. 

On  Saturday  night  a new  interest 
was  added  to  the  pictorial  effect  of 
Suint-Saens’s  opera,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Mme.  Jeanne  Gordon  in  the 
role  of  Dalila.  Wo  say  ’’added"  ad- 
visedly: for  when  one  considers  the 
tremendous  importance  that  this  char- 
acter plays  in  the  Biblical  story  and 
how  the  finish  of  the  might  of  Sam- 
son was  encompassed  by  the  beauty 
and  thrall  of  the  Philistine  woman 
it  must  be  conceded  that  to  make  the 
story  plausible  and  the  downfall  of 
the  hitherto  invincible  giant  of 
strength  seem  possible  the  Dalila 
must  possess  extraordinary  charm  of 
person,  as  well  as  facial  beauty. 

On  Saturday  night  the  much  to  be 
desired  conditions  ivere  fulfilled.  One 
beheld  in  the  person  of  Gordon  an 
eiiohantiiess  that  few  men-  would  be 
aide  to  resist,  least  of  all  Samson, 
\vho  according  to  the  Bible  was  the 
hero  of  many  love  affairs.  Clad  in  a 
sUiinmeriiig-  white  and  pearl  adorned 
f )\\n  of  faultle.ss  design  and 
approiuiateness,  disk-like  trarrings 
and  other  distinOive  jewels,  Dalila 
wa.s  a vi.slon  of  loveliness  as  .she 
came  down  the  steps  of  her  house 
to  greet  Samson.  She  sang  the  music 
with  cliHi-in  and  beauty,  receiving  en- 
thusiastic applause  for  the  fnmoi-s 
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Saturday  evening,  too  late  for  the 
Sunday  papers,  Jeanne  Gorden  had 
oar  Initial  opportunity  to  sing  "Da- 
lila"  at  the  Metropolitan.  No  more 
iii-autlful  charmer  ever  .stepped  on  to 
the  Metropolitan  stage  than  this 
young  artist  w-hen.  the  incarnation  of 
un  Aubrey  Beardsley  Salome,  -she 
made  her'  first  entrance.  She  was 
palpably  nervous  In  the  first  act  and 
..vercareful  of  the  volume  of  her 
voice,  but  In  the  next  act  she  let  go 
the  flood  of  vocalization  which  Is  hers 
and  made  of  the  celebrated  love  song 
a bit  of  the  first  order.  Dramatically 
she  was  more  satisfying  than  any 


ut  the  Svmphony 
AcoUan  Hall. 

.•tlso  familiar  but  none  the  less  enjoy- 
able was  Harold  Uauer'.s  playing  of 
Schuniann'.s  piano  concerto : playing  that 
was  supremely  musical,  full  ut  romantic 
ardor,  of  deli’ca; , aivl  that  scorned  to 
turn  the  la.st  ri.ovmncnt  into  a virUioso’.s 
manipulation  of  brilliant  passage  work.  ; 
H<  was  much  applauded.  , | 

There  was  a new  compo.sitlon  to  enc^  : 
the  program  with  the  and  and  third 
parts  of  the  first  suite  < omplled  from  ' 
I'ieind's  balb-t  of  '‘Cydr.li.e;  " The  fh^'' 
part  was  played  a few  wc-ks  ago.  The 
ballet  w'as  pt;rforniC(’  b ^ season  in 
Paris,  and  tint  composer  is  a contempor- 
ary but  he  Is  not  ''raoueru”  in  the  more 
invidious  sen;- ■ of  that  word.  His  “Chil- 
dren’s Crusade”  is  l emenib.ued  a.«  music 
of  charm  and  picturesque  force.  H'his 
suite  has  also  a charm  of  its  own ; 
melodious  characteristics  and  some  bril- 
liant and  resplendent  orchestration. 

A part  of  tlie  ir.st  movement  is  writ- 
ten in  fhe  manner  of  an  eighteenth  cen- 
tury dance,  with  the  use  of  a harpsi- 
chord (or  a piano  modified  to  imitate'  tlie 
harpsichord  tone).  Before  it  a fugato 
for  three  bassoons,  denoting  tlie  uncom- 
fortable feelings  of  the  Sultan  of  the 
Indie.s.  The  humor  of  this  was  well 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Damrosch  turning 
to  the  audience  and  smiling  at  the  cru- 
cial point.  There  are  more  extravagant 
passages  still  that  are  suggestive  o' 
pagan  dances  and  barbaric  revelries. 
But  this  ballet  suffers  as  most  ballets 
suffer  when  brought  into  the  confines  of 
the  concert  room,  because  it  is  illustrat- 
ing something  that  is  not  there  to  be 
Illustrated. 
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such  eulogies  lasT  season,~llved  up  to 
them  this  time.  With  a not  too  radi- 
cal program,  she  brought  to  her 
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PhlllsUne  lady  of  the  opera  for  a long  H.  C.  Colles  Says  There  Is  No  Dom- 
time:  she  caught  and  held  the  eye  and  jnating  Figure  as  in  Days  of  Wagner 


managed  to  do  considerable  toward 
charming  *tj)e  ear  at  the  same  time. 
Which  Is  all  one  could  ask  of  the  role. 


The  Friends  of  Music, 


By  KICH.VKD  ALDRini. 

A more  or  less  judicioug  selection  of 
pieces  of  a by-gone  time,  with  a modern 
fene  to  end  with,  made  up  the  program 
|of  the  .second  concert  of  the  Friends  of 
JiMuslc  given  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
/_Town  Hall.  The  elderly  pieces — and 
ithey  all  showed  their  age — ti'ere  the 
^overture  to  Marschr.er’s  opera  of  “Hans 
nMeillng”  ; a concertino  for  cello  and 
^tring  orchestra  by  Attilio  Ariosti  and 
slendelssohn’s  piano  concerto  in  G 
minor  • the  modern  one  was  Erich  W. 
xorngold's  suit'  f-om  his  incidental 
music  to  “M  :•  h Ado  About  Xothlng.” 
A.s  in  all  recent  concerts  of  the  society 
Bn  orchestra  from  the  Aletropolitar. 
Jpera  played,  and  Mr.  Eodanzky  con- 
ducted. 

This  may  have  instructed  the  Friends 
f Music  about  some  obsolete  phases  of 
usic,  but  it  had  not  much  interest  in 
ind  of  US' !f.  -.rrehner's  overture  be- 
longs to  w 1=  t the  Germ.ans  call  the 
Bledermej  ■ r ; .;riod,'’  of  the  early  thir- 
ies.  It  seems  now  like  pit:cty  well  dj- 
uted  Wfber,  hopelessly  ohl-fashioned 
ecausc  it  is  . mposed  of  Weberian  for- 
ulas  and  nourishes  without  any  of  tlie 
Cl  'Iving  spirit  of  iVeber.  And  the  per- 
aLioiTnance  left  a g'lod  deal  to  be  desired 
if^n  cohesion  \nd  convincing  power. 

*'  liV  Nor  Is  .Mendelssohn  s concerto  among 
the  surviving  items  of  the  composer’s 
■ oik,  ;n  wiicn  played  so  spiritedly 
nd  so  . ..nst  ■--miou.sly  s -s 
’arl  b'riedberg.  voo  app'-’u 
■j-  the  tirsi  time  this 
Invlng  fuloi  -;.  : up  for  tli  I'l;  ;■ 
ial  orilliancy  tin-; 
id.  and  th.it  U” 

■ 1 : but  ;i 

..  1 Wortil  while  ; : ;oy. 

. ■ l eerto,  -ay  a cen- 
; ••  t,  :;c cm'td  : eall.v 
was  originally  ii  riiten 


Speaking  on  "Conditions  of  Modern 
European  Music,”  at  the  first  lecture- 
recital  of  the  League  of  Composers,  held 
yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Anderson 
Galleries,  at  Park  Avenue  and  Fifty- 
ninth  Street,  H.  C.  Colies,  guest  mu- 
sical critic  of  The  New  York  Times, 
said  that  the  young  composer  in  modeni 
music  Is  by  no  means  as  important  as 
people  are  inclined  to  think. 

’’Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  music  today,"  he  said,  "are 
the  musically  noveau  riche.  These  are 
very  enthusiastic,  but  at  the  same  time 
very  Ignorant.  As  regards  composers, 
the  first  thing  one  notices  is  that  among 
the  innumerable  composers  of  all  na- 
tions there  is  a lack  of  leadership. 
There  is  not  one  dominating  figure  as 
in  the  days  of  Wagner  or  Beethoven. 

"Stravinsky  has  been  spoken  of  as  be- 
ing a dominant  personality.  I do  not 
think,  however,  that  he  is  of  the  same 
type  as  these  men.  But  tlie  conditions 
of  modern  music  make  any  distinction 
of  national  music  impossible.  Just  a 
few  modern  composers  have  retained 
any  distinctive  nationalism.  Among 
I these  i might  cite  Vaughan  Williams, 
the  English  composer.” 

In  speaking  of  revolutionary  music, 
Mr.  Colies  said : “One  must  remember 
that  the  people  interested  in  revolu- 
tionary music  are  a comparatively  small 
group.  The  mass  of  people  are  devoted 
to  what  may  be  termed  standard  music. 

I think  that  composers  of  this  con- 
temporary kind  of  music  are  much  con- 
cerned with  how  the  thing  is  done  and 
too  little  with  how  they  do  it.  What 
is  -wanted  is  somebody  great  enough  to  '■ 
use  fine  music.  It  is  the  matter,  not  ' 


the  manner,  that  counts.’ 
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Jor  thr  viola  d'arai  e ; but  as  tin  rc  is 
player  m tlie  viola  d’amore  at  the 
letropolitan  Opera  House— though  there 
iJiTu  e such  in  N'  iv  York  or  within  cull  of 
f^'ew  York— It  was  nei  ssary  te  have  it  ' 
ijilayed  by  Heinr.i  li  Warni' 


the  Mctri  politan  Opera  Houst  Orches- 
S^ra,  in  an  irrangencmt  for  the  cello 
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Jand  taste. 
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Sings  to  Audience  in  Metropoiitan 
That  Overflows  to  Stage. 
Amelita  Galli-Curci  attracted  more 
persons  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
yesterday  afternoon  than  could  gain  ad- 
mi.ssion.  The  last  recital  which  the  so- , 
prano  plans  to  give  this  season  filled  j 
not  only  the  auditorium  and  usual  ' 
standing  room  with  eager  hearer,  but 
rows  of  extra  chairs  placed  on  i.he  ‘ 
! stage  as  well.  Manuel  Bergenguer ; 
played  several  flute  solos  and  assi.«ted  i 
in  some  of  the  numbers,  and  Homer  j 
Samuels  pla3*ed  the  accompaniments. 

The-program  included  the  ’’Bell  Song" 
from  Delibe’s  ’’Lakme,’’  which  found 
particular  favor,  and  Samuels’s  "Pier- 
rot.” following  which  the  singer  gave 
fou  iencore.s.  There  were  many  addi- 
tions to  the  printed  list,  some  of  which  i 
were  sung  facing  the  Ustener.s  on  th'-  I 
stage.  Airs  from  "Figaro,”  ’’Dinorali’’ 
and  "Puritana.’’  Bishop’s  "Mocking 
Bird’  and  shorter  pieces  by  Saub, 
Alvarez.  Bononclnl,  Paulin,  Rogers  and 
Treharne  were  alio  on  the  program. 


II  so,  but  not  quite  I 
on  the  viola  d’aniore : I 
ulayed  it  with  skill  | 


schner'.s 


. ver- 


niuch 
ture. 

New  York  Symphony. 

; Mr.  Damrosch  m’ij'  cb'.im  a sort  of  pro- 
prietary interest  in  T-ciiaikowsky’s  sixth 
symphony,  i ir  hr  f.i.-i  performed  it  in 
this  coiintrv  nearly  thirty  j-ears  ago. 
■Con.-equi  nf'v  'ds  perforn  ince  of  it  with 
•the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
more  than  fatniliar,  and  it  niaj-  be  said 
f that  other  perform<.i  ■•t  It  are  also. 
I Xhe  audienr 


MISS  HANSEN  IS  SOLOIST. 


lost  in  the  great  'pen  space.s,  but  fher 
was  not  a gieat  deal  of  dramatic  fore 
or  passion  to  her  playing.  In  othe 
re.spects  she  played  brilliantlj-,  with  daz 

zling  technique.  ^ , 

Miss  Jeanne  Gordon  was  Indisposeq aame  clear-sightedness 
and  In  her  place  Miss  Louise  Hunte*  and  charm,  the  same  light,  brilliant 

sang  Musetta’s  raise  from  "La  Boheme.’  

Other  soloists  Included  the  Misses  Na,  which  tvas  remarked  a sea- . 

nette  Guilford  and  Muriel  Tindal  and  son  ago,  and  succeeded  In  making  the, 
Edmund  Burke,  Mario  Clianilee  and  afternoon  very  heart-filling. 

Mardones. 

The  orchestra,  ’under  , Mr.  Banibosohels  There  was  a variety  of  Intent  evl- 
played  the  Kosamunde  overture  by  Soh’u-  denced  In  the  Chopin  "Funeral 

bert.  Clazounow’s  Baoclianale,  "L-An. _i,iwi,  

tourne"  and  the  favorite  and  apparent!^  “"“ata,  whicTi  was  the  main 

permanent  offering  of  Sundaj-  night  con-  section  of  her  offering,  ranging  from 
certs,  Tschaikovskys  "Marolie  .Slave.’  the  lyric  first  movement,  with  the 
Some  of  the  solos  included  “VVotaii's  difficult  double  movement  seeming  as 
Farewell."  from  “Die  Malkuere,’’  ndmir- gifupig  one-two  under  her  fingers, 
ably  smng  by  Mr  Burke  and  air.s  from 

”1.0  ■-  "Les  Huguenots  and  ^ i 

wind.  Some  of  the  parts  were  plastic 

to  the  point  of  toeing  a trifle  muddled; 
THE  PHil,H.\HMOViC  COXCEHT.  slie  seemed  to  have  difficulty  In  de- 
ciding which  was  dramatic  and  which 


’I^a  Boheme, 
“Andrea  Cheniei 


Huguenots" 

4 


Bronislaw  Hiiberman,  violinist,  , , _ . , 

the  soloist  at  yesterday  afternoon’s  con-  But  Mme.  Carreras  h^  one 

cert  of  the  Philharnionic  Orchestra  in  great  quality;  In  the  Schubert  "Theme 
Carnegie  Hall.  He  played  a familiar  and  Variations”  for  instance,  she 
and  favorite  offering  of  his  repertoire,  proved  herself  one  of  the  most  human 
the  Brahms  concerto.  Mr.  Huberman's  of  players;  one  understood  at  least 
fine  art  ha,s  been  often  reviewed,  but  from  her  work  what  it  meant  "to 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  yesterday  make  the  piano  talk.” 
lie  achieved  In  his  vivid  conc^^vto  a per-  ■ 


forniance  not  only  admirable  for  its 
technical  virtuosity  and  rhythmical 
charm,  but  cue  , which  j’leld't  'l  a rich 
treasure  of  poetic  fervor  and  tender 
beauty.  Tlie  sympathetii'  rn-iembh'  b”- 
tweeii  orchest'.’i;,  conductor,  and  aitirt 
was  iidmii-abl",  and  thi'  results  h --,—  . x- 
celb'nc. 

Other  offerings  (>u  -Mr.  iian  Hoog- 
straten’s  program  included  the  Brahm 
variations  on  a theme,  by  Haydn  and  a , 


‘Mefistofele’  at  the  Opera. 


By  H.  C.  COLLES. 

MEFISTOFELE,  opera  in  three  acts  and  , 
eight  scenes.  Book  in  Itali-n  . by  « e 
composer,  alter  Goethe's  ' Fa'jst;  Mus'e 
by  Arrlgo  Boito.  At  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  Alda  ' 


fiery  and  spirited  performance  of  Beet- j .Margherlta irVii^ccs'^PciAlta 

hoven'B  seventh  sj-mphany,  j .Flora  Perlnl 

S.*!; ; ; : : : ; : : ; : ; 


Tenor  and  His  Pupils  in  Recital, 

Giuseppe  Mauro,  tenor,  gave  a recital 
at  the  Town  Hall  last  evening  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  ten  of  his  pupils. 
The  program  consisted  mostly  cf  airs 
from  Italian  operas  and  Included  some 
.liano  number!  by  Vincent  Coppola. 
There  was  a large  audience,  which  gave 
prolonged  applause  to  each  of  the  musi- 
cians and  presented  them  with  elaborate 
floral  gifts. 


Meflstifeie.’:.' : : ; >eodor  Chaliapin 

-kngGo  Bada 

.N^rlo?. ; .Giordano  Paltrinien 

Conductor— Roberto  Moranzonl. 


Lo'jise  Stallings,  Soprano, Applauded 
Louise  Stallings,  a soprano  first  heard 
here  two  years  ago,  gave  a recital  at: 
Aeolian  Hall  last  evening  of  songs 
which  included  many  marked  "for  the 
first  time."  There  was  great  variety  In' 
the  program,  which  included  numbers  in 
four  languages,  and  the  singer  added 
interest  to  her  interpretations  by  sup-  j 
planting  a word  book  with  spoken  | 
translations  of  the  texts.  She  sang 
Sganibati’s  "Serafina”  with  fine  feel- 
ing for  centrist,  flexibility  of  voice  and 
a broad  richness  of  tone.  An  audience 
of  good  proportins  applauded  enthusl- 
asticaJiy.  'ilie  accompaniments  were 
played  by  John  Doane. 


Plays  at  Third  nnday  Concert  at 
the  Metropolitan. 

I Miss  Cecilia  Hansen,  violinist,  ■was  the 
j principal  soloist  of  the  third  Sunaay 
! concert  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 


'Valter  Damrosch  g'ave  a program  of 
interest  at  the  Symphonj"  Society’s  third 
Sunday  afternoon  concert  in  Aeolian 
Hall  j’esterday.  Harold  Bauer  was  the 
soloist,  playing  Schumann’s  piano  con- 
cert. The  program  opened  with  Tschal- 
kovsky's  "Pathetic”  symphony.  The 
final  number  was  a novelty,  consisting 
of  Parts  II.  and  III.  of  Gabriel  Pierne’s 
ballet  suite  "Cydalisc."  Part  No.  1 of 
the  suite  was  brought  out  here  by  Mr. 
Damrosch  at  the  opening  concert  of  the 
society’s  present  Aeolian  Hall  series  two 
weeks  ago. 

“Cj-dalise,”  us  will  be  remembered,  is 
.a  faun  ballet  in  which  Styrax,  a satyr, 
meets  Cydalinc  and  lior  companions  of  a 
dancing  troupe  in  a forest  as  they  are 
on  tlieir  way  in  a coach  to  a French 
court  of  tlie  sevcnteentfi  centurj-.  The 
second  part  of  the  ballet's  score  depicts 
the  troupe  enacting  a pantomime  at  the 
court  which  depicts  a long  story  con- 
cerning the  Sultan  of  the  Indies,  with 
Cydalise  as  the  prominent  figure.  The 
third  part  bears  upon  a love  scene  be- 
tween Styrax,  who  surreptitiously  has  I 
gained  acccs.-;  to  the  court,  and  the  | 
dancer,  Cydalisc 

As  in  Part  I.,  so  in  the  score  heard  i 
yesterday,  I’ierne  has  shown  Inventive  j 
.skill,  though  hot  of  any  greater  im-  . 
portance.  There  was  perhaps  necos-  S 
sarlly  some  episodic  treatment  that  gave 
a.  fragmentary  impression.  The  work  | 
li^id  melody  and  there  were  some  strik-  ' 
ng  rhyniic  effects  and  brilliant  color-  ! 
irig.  The  number  seemed  to  make  no  I 
definite  impression  upon  the  audience.  | 

The  Schumann  piano  concerto  is  a ' 
work  in  which  Jlr.  Bauer's  art  is  at  its 
best. 


In  Italy  and  especially  in  its  own  home 
at  Milan  Boito’s  "Mefistofele”  holds  an 
assured  place  in  the  canon  of  the  oper- 
atic classics.  Elsewhere  Us  position  is 
less  assured.  The  composer’s 
ful  attempts  to  take  the  drama  of  Goethe 
seriously  give  it  a certain  grandeur  of 
conception  too  often  expressed  m a 
grandiose  musical  manner  It  does  not 
go  far  enough  in  the  direct.on  of 
music-drama  to  fulfill  the 
3et  it  goes  far  enough  t°  be  remo’ved 
from  the  purely  human  interest  of 
Faust  and  Marguerite  love  story  which 
satisfied  Gounod  and  still  delights  audi- 
ences who  go  to  opera  chiefly  lo  near 
favorite  singers  in  pretty  tunes. 

Boito  rather  falls  between  two  stoo>9< 
but  when  his  work  is  gtven,  as  it  was 
list  night,  with  so  stirring  a dramatic 
figure  as  Mr.  Chaliapin  m the  name 
part  and  a stage  mounting  of  the  most 
brilliant  description,  it  cannot  fail  to  , 
be  exceedingly  effective.  Its  prolooue 
is  musically  Us  strongest  scene,  and 
w ith  Mr.  Chaliapin  declaiming  his  scoffs 
and  taunts  among  a sea  of  shifting 
clouds  and  before  a musical  background 
of  the  fine  choral  lone,  the  "Prologue  in 
Heaven"  .has  a majesty  which  is  irre-  • 
Bistible.  After  it  the  composer  falls  back 
into  the  conventions  of  his  time,  and  , 
.several  of  his  scenes,  particularly  the  ; 
cardcT*  scene,  may  bs  compared  wiin  , 
Gounod  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  ; 

Mme.  France.*?  Alda  gave  us  some  earn;  j 
est  singing  as  Marguerite  and  Mr.  Gigli  i 
was  generally  adequate  as  Faust.  Her  | 
final  scene  in  the  prison  was  very 
warmly  applauded  and  deserved  the  ap- 
predation  that  it  got  in  spite  of  some  | 
moments  of  unsteadiness,  which  Iniper-  i 
lied  the  intonation.  But  it  is  not  with  ) 
the  soprano  and  the  tenor  that  the  main  ( 
interest  rests.  . 1 

MIephistopheles  is  the  monarch  of  this 
opera  and  the  Brocken  scene  displays 
him  among  his  subjects.  Nothing  ; 
left  undone  which  could  add  to  the 
furious  energy  and  the  kaieidosctmlo  : 
orgy  of  color  here.  Yet  there  seemed  a | 
certain  discrepancy  between  Challa-  i 
pin’s  idea  of  the  scene  and  the  rest  of  i 
ilie  production.  He  presents  Mephls- 
tophdes  as  a gaunt  and  terrible  figui^, 
but  there  Is  nothing  terrible  in  the  i 
troupes  of  red  devils  and  pai  ti-col-  . 
cred  figures  in  elaborate  muslin  drap-  | 
cries  who  caper  around  him.  _ 

He  Is  the  being  that  denies,  and  thej 
are  all  affirmations.  They  must  be 
effective  at  ail  costs,  w-hile  he  casts 
aside  effect  together  with  his  outer 
garments.  At  the  Scala  in  Milan 
have  a presentation  of  this  scene  W’hlcli 
is  much  less  brilliant,  but  much  more 
convincing  in  its  suggestion  of  horror. 

In  contrast  with  this  there  is  the  cool 
coloring  of  the  Grecian  scene.  Mme. 
Peralta  was  heard  singing  charmingly 
as  Helen,  and  the  ballet  of  cupids, 
nymphs  ana  fauns  danced  decorously 
to  music  in  which,  for  the  hiometit, 
Boito  seems  to  have  remembered  Glv'clc. 
Ro  scene  after  scene  is  passed  befp^ ' 
the  eyes  Into  the  ears,  and  li  the 
listener  wonders  what  the  prologue  in 
Heaven  has  to  do  with  all  these  hetero- 
geneous types  and  carefully  devised 
stage  contrasts,  he  at  least  comes  AWay 
feeling  that  he  has  been  given  a full 
evening’s  enjoyment,  and  that  the  opera 
house  has  exhausted  its  resources  for 
his  benefit. 


i last  evening.  She  played  the  Mendelssohn  j 


Several  sedre  people  who  did  not  go 


ms  of  enjoy- 


Concerto  and  short  numbers  by  Bazzint, 
Cui  and  Franoour.  Her  tone  was  excel- 
lent and  her  intonation  faultless.  Doubti' 
less  some  of  the  color  of  her  art  was 


to  the  star  football  games  Saturday 
afternoon,  thronged  to  Aeolian  Hall 
to  hear  Marla  Carreras  in  piano 
recital.  Mme.  Carreras,  who  elicited 


Beethoven  Aseociation. 

The  Beethoven  Association’s  program 
of  chamber  music  at  Aeolian  Hall  last 
night  must  be  briefly  noticed.  Sonat^ 
if  Mozart  and  Brahms  and  Schubert's 


trio  in  B flat  are  the  sort  of  music  to 
which  one  should  settle  down  to  listen 
at  leisure  in  order  to  get  the  measure  of 
the  performance.  tTnfortunately  it  was 
only  possible  to* *  hear  a part  of  tlie  pro- 
gram, but  that  part  was  sufficient  to 
convince  one  that  the  majority  of  tne 
large  audience  who  could  give  their 
evening  to  it  were  rewarded  in  the  play- 
ing- , -r- 

Brbnislau  Haberman  and  Miss  Kath- 
erine Goodson  began  with  Mozart’s  so- 
nata for  violin  and  piano  in  E minor, 
and  after  Miss  Claire  Dux  had  sung  a 
grouf)  of  German  Dieder,  Felix  Salmond 
and  Ernest  Hutchinson  followed  "With 
Bi'idims'i  sonata  for  violoncello  and 
piano  in  'he  same  key.  Both  pairs  of 
performer.s  showed  the  true  charnbe^ 
music  style.  Which  place.s  the  content  of 
the  music  before  the  display  of  virtuos- 
ity and  relies  on  clear  phrasing  and  una- 
nimity in  ensemble.  . 

As  to  Miss  Dux’s  singing,  there  is  only 
one  thing  which  limits  the  pleasure  it 
gives,  and  that  is  a certain  overcon- 
sciousness of  manner,  which  seems  to 
have  grown  on  her.  Her  singing  of  a 
small  ^roui)  of  Brahms  and  Wolf,  how- 
ever, was  exquisite  and  all  too  short. 


I 


By  W.  .J.  HE>Dl*;WSt>.>.  ^ 


she  vcouldn't,  stay  with  iilsS  Bayen 
■ forever,”  a.s  she  had  already  stayed 
! there  a month.  The  actress,  who  spose 
i|  in  husky  tones,  said  she  hao  to  with- 
! draw  from  the  bill  because  she  v/as  still 
I suffering  from  the  cold  contracted  dur- 
ing her  first  engagement  at  the  Palace, 
which  forced  her  to  cancel  her  act  after 
eight  performances.  .She  said  her  doctor 
told  her  if  she  rested  a week  longer 
her  voice  would  again  be  in  goood  con- 
dition. 

Her  place  at  the  Palace  was  taken  ny 
a Russian  troupe.  Bekefi’s  Theater 
Grocesk.  JUss  Bayes  sang  new  songs 
with  her  usual  eclat.  A big  hit  was 

I scored  by  Theodore  Roberts  in  his  r;-  | 

1 turn  to  the  spoken  drama  after  a ten  ^ 

I veac*  ab’seiice  in  tlie  niovic.s.  Roberts,  ; 

I who  received  a loud  welcome  from  ! 

I -mc'.'ie  fans,  played  a German  dialect  ^ 
i!  role,  that  of  a doctor  who  avenges  him-  ; 

self' on  the  betrayer  of  his  sweetheart,  j, 
1 killing  him  solely  ’ey  the  power  of  sug-  j' 
j gestion.  He  said  it  was  " 
applause  again.” 


good  ■ to  hear  ' 


The  Monday  evening  audiences  at 
the  Jfetropolitan  Opera  House  seem  to 
be  in  for  a course  of  intensive  train- 
ing in  serious  listening.  "This  may  be 
for  the  much  needed  benefit  of  art, 
but  St  has  the  same  effect  on  social 
delight  .S3  a discussion  of  Mr.  Ein- 
stein’s relativity  .at  a dinner  party. 
The  first  Monday  was  devotet^  to  what 
ought  to  have  been  a pleasant  enter- 
tainment, but  the  performance  of 
"Thais”  proved  to  he  a depressant. 
The  second  Monday  -was  griven  over  to 
"■William  Tell.”  a singularly  gloomy 
echo  of  a somber  past,  and  the  third  i 
to  "Die  Meistersiager,’  *Rhich  as  a so-  | 
cial  repast  Is  not  regarded  as  certain  , 
to  give  happiness  In  every  box. 

East  evening,  the  fourth  Monday  of  | 
the  season,  brought  Boito’s  “Mefis- 1 
tofele,”  which  has  long  been  accepted  | 
as  the  most  subtle  and  psychological  j 
of  the  various  musical  treatments  of  i 
Goethe’s  poem,  but  which  is  without 
question  the  most  episodic  and  dis- } 
jointed.  The  hero  of  the  opera  is  the  j 
devil  himself,  a.nd  he  spreads  about  i 
lilm  an  atmosphere  of  grim  sarcasm ' 
and  biting  Irony  and  a series  of  mis- 
fortunes. Perhaps  before  the  season 
is  over  the  Monday  evening  sub- 
scribers will  be  greeted  with  son  la- 
thing less  exacting. 

Mr.  Chaliapin,  of  cour.se.  imperso- 
nated Mefistofple  last  evening.  He 
did  it  in  his  accustomed  manner,  sing- 
ing most  of  the,  music  in  his  inimi- 
table and  quite  unique  style,  a.nd  slip- 
ping easily  into  parlando  whenever 
that  style  seeiried  better  suited  to  his 
need  of  colloquial  utterance.  Fastidi- 
ous listeners  will  regreat  Mr.  Chalia- 
pin's use  bf  talk,  but  he  achieves  liis 
ends,  which  may  not  always  be  Eoito’s, 
but  are  dramatically  effective.  The 
general  impression  created  by  his  Mr- 
jlatofele  is  that  the  arch  fiend  Is  pres- 
ent with  all  his  sinister  pow'cr  and  the 
undaunted  spirit  with  which  he  defies 
the  Creator  in  the  prologues.  It  is  .a 
superb  dramatic  portraiture  and  it  will 
long  be  remembered  by  serious  opera- 
goers. 

Mme.  ,Gda  made  her  fir.st  appenr- 
anee  of  the  season,  singing  2Ior- 
(jherlta,  w hich  is  one  of  her  best  roles. 
Site  was  cordially  received  by  the 
large  'audience  and  generously  ap- 
plauded. Mr.  Gigi;  repeated  the  ad- 
mirable Faust  with  which  he  made  his 
debut  before  the  New  York  T^ublio. 
Ho  was  not  in  his  best,  voice,  but  the 
resources  of  liis  art  were  as  usual 
adequate.  Miss  Pera.lta  as  Elena,  Miss 
T’erlnl  as  Panta.tls  and  Mme.  Howard 
as  Marta  were  other  principals.  Mr. 
Jloranzoirl'  conducted. 


[LOFTUS’S  VOICE  FAILS; 

\ SHE’S  OFF  PALACE  BILL 

Denies  Report  She  and  Miss 
Bayes  Differed. 

Cissle  fCecilla)  Eoftu.s  denied  a leport 
yesterday  that  her  absence  from  the 
Palace  bill  In  the  afternoon,  w*hen  see 
had  been  announced  to  return  after 
being  off  tlv.  program  for  nearly  a 
eek.  wa.s  due  to  a difference  with  Nora 
Baye.,,  co-headliner  on  the  same  bill. 
Mis.,  lyoftui;  lad  been  staying  In  the 
iparlm'rjf  of  .Uii  - Bay.'..  , who  has  been 
'netactor  {..nd  accompanied  her 
• 'rom  I.or..-,u  wher.  ghf  leturncd  to 


I,oP 


::i(0 

Ii.del  En, 


'1 


Walter  Greene,  a barytone  who  has 
given  recitals  here  in  past  seasons, 
sang  a diversified  program  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall,  beginning 
with  an  aria  from  Handel’s  “Julius 
Caesar”  and  numbers  in  German  by 
I Schumann,  Dvorak,  Binding,  Brahms 
and  'Van  Eyken,  followed  by  a French 
group  by  Florent  Schmitt,  Charpentier 
land  Wekerlin  and  a Spanish  song  by 
Serrano.  Mr.  Greene  displayed  a voice 
of  ample  size  and  generally  agreeable 
tone — writh  a certain  thickness,  P®’"" 
,haps,  in  the  first  half,  but  clearer  later 
-on,  while  he  sang  with  feeling  and 
taste.  7 1 

His  last  two  groups  wer/ in 
'beginnine  with  Bantock’s  rather  ram- 
blinff  “If  That  Angel  of  Shiraz,  from 
“The  Divan  of  Hafiz,”  with  numbers 
by  Mary  Brown,  Marian  Coryell,  Joseph 
Clokey,  David  Guion  and  Elinor  War- 
ren following,  besides  an  arrangement 
by  Frank  Braun,  who  accompanied.  Mr. 
Greene,  whose  English  diction  was 
notably  distinct,  was  encored. 

Reihberg  Sings 
' Butterfly’  tor 
J Time  Here 


lly  W.  .r.  HENDERSON. 

Piicclni'a  "JIadam  Butterfly”  gave 
manifest  pleasure  to  a laxge  audience 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
evening.  This  opera,  despite  its 
splashes  of  local  color,  holds  its  own 
against  tlio  years  extremely  well. 
Eocal  color,  especially  when  it  is 
oriental.  Is  likely  to  pale  upon  the 
musical  sense  in  the  course  of  time. 
But  the  central  mu.sic  of  "Madama 
Butterfly”  is  not  ' iCinese.  It  is  Just 
pure  Prlcclnl,  he  of  the  “streaming 
phrases.”  the  ever  changing  melodic 
movement,  the  opulent  orchestration 
and  the  indefinable  atmosphere. 

Above  all  things,  the  work  has  that 
essential  lyric  quality  which  rp-vlshes 
the  ear  when  there  are  s'ugers  to  dis- 
close it  in  its  complete  richnes.s.  There 
was  a con.«iderabIe  amount  of  the  right 
kind  of  singing  -last  evening,  and  it 
was  upon  tliis  that  the.  performance 
chiefly  depended.  There  was  no  thrill- 
ing dramatic  power  in  the  representa- 
tion, and  tho  cause  of  thi.s  deficiency 
had  inevitably  to  bo  sought  in  the  Im- 
personation of  the  pathatic  lieroine. 

Miss  Elizabeth  ilethherg,  who  was 
the  Cio-Cio-San.  was  new  to  the  role. 
She  had  sung  it  la.st  summer  at  Ra- 
vlnia,  I*ark  f';*r  the  first  time.  Now 
Cio-Cio-flan  is  not  tho  kind  of  part 
that  an  opera  singer  can  master  at 
first  .‘>ight,  nor  at  second.  It  took 
Miss  Farrar  several  seasons  to  grow 
into  It.  Mis.s  Hethberg  is  yet  stand- 
ing on  the  borders  of  It.s  dramatic 
poesibllities,  but  her  qualifications  for 
the  role  were  clearly  sliown  last  eve- 
ning in  the  gentleness,  the  pathos  of 
some  of  her  vocal  utterances  and  the 
perfectly  suitable  c'naracter  of  her 
voice. 

She  ^ng  the  music  charmingly  at 
all  times  and  s'ometimes  with  extraor- 
dinary beauty.  Her  fresh  young  voice 
was  skillfully  nr*magrd,  especially  in 
the  gradations  < f color  needed  to  ’ de- 
lineate the  passage  from  childish  chat- 
ter to  emotional  speech.  It  was  in 
! this  sklil  that  tho  greatest  promise  of 
j her  impersonation  was  disclosed.  It 
I seems  safe  to  predict  that  she  will  be- 

■ como  an  admirable  Cio-Clo-Han..  She 
j already  captivating  and  e.KqnlsttPly 
I musical.  Tho  part  'las  never  been 

■ nmg  i.ell.n*  ■ ■ -e. 


Ml*.  Martinelii  as  Finkerton  *was 
more  continent  than  usual  in  his  di.s- 
tribution  of  tone.  In  the  duet  of  the 
first  act  ho  showed  an  artistic  dispo- 
sition to  preserve  the  balance  *(\'ith 
the  prima  donna.  Tho  duet  was  ex- 
cellently sung  and  received  much  ap- 
plause. Mr.  de  Luca’s  genial  person- 
.ality  shone  in  the  role  of  Sluirpless. 
There  was  not  much  singing  to  do, 
but  what  there  was  he  did  well.  Tho 
chorus  discharged  its  duties  credit- 
ably, but  tile  orchestra  was  frequently 
too  loud  and  generally  rough.  Mr 
Moranzoni  conducted. 

OTHER  MUSIC. 

Elisabeth  Rethberg  had  her  first  op- 
portunity to  interpret  Puccini’s  Jap- 
anese heroine  last  night  at  the  Metro- 
politan. The  result  was  a mixed  one. 
for  whatever  Mi.ss  Rethberg  may  have 
been  to  the  car,  she  wv«  rather  less 
glorious  to  the  eye.  Her  "Buttertly” 

.s  perhaps  one  of  the  best  sung  of  a 
long  series;  certainly  her  share  of  the 
fin.al  duet  in  the  fir.st  act  was  as  neat- 
perfect  as  has  been  heard  in  a long 
time.  But  from  an  ocular  and  dra- 
matic viewpoint  she  seemed  rather  at 
a loss.  There  was  little  attempt  at 
characterization,  and  hampered  by  an 
unbecoming  wig  and  unhappy  cos- 
tume (in  the  first  act  at  least),  she 
seemed  matronly  and  Teutonic — about 
the  opposite  of  what  the  role  demand.s. 
But  she  sang  the  score  with  a limpid 
loveliness,  taking  the  high  notes  with 
ease  and  smoothness. 

Mr.  Martinelii  proved  an  excellent 
acting  Pinkerton,  seeming  more 
Americanized  than  the  usual  Lieuten- 
ant manages  to  be.  He  evep.  strolled 
about  with  a hand  in  his  pocket, 
which  to  ail  who  saw  service  during 
the  war  i.s  one  authentic  earmark  of 
the  perfect  naval  officer.  With  Mr. 
De  Luca  as  Sharpless  and  Mr.  Bado's 
Garo  (who  completely  walked  off  with 
the  acting  honors),  Mr.  Martinelii  set- 
forth  a fine  characterization  of  an 
ungrateful  and  histrionically  difficult 
role.  And  he  sang*  even  better  than 
jhe  looked. 

- At  Aeolian  Hall  Abraham  Sopkin 

1 appeared  in  a violin  recital  to  an  ap- 
parently pleased  audience.  He  dis- 
played a good  tone  and  considerably 
I dextrous  flngcr.s,  playing  Cesar 
Franck’s  A major  sonata,  Bruch’s  C 
minor  concerto  and  a group  of  shorter 
numbers.  ^ ^ C. 


Despite  the  parlanca  to  the  eftecr 
that  the  coloratura  is  becoming  as 
extinct  as  the  petticoat,  one  had  only 
to  go  the  rounos  of  the  halls  last 
night  to  find  this  rara  avis  present 
numbers.  At  all  three  of  the  princi-  ! 
pal  aiiditoriums  they  held  forth,  and. 
amazingly  enougli,  with  considerable 
s’access  In  each  caso. 

At  Carnegie  Kali,  Frieda  Hempel 
gave  her  first  song  recital  of  the 
season,  with  a program  of  Lieder,  the 
"Dinorah”  Shadow  Song,  and  a vocal- 
ized adaptation  of  several  Strauss 
waltzes,  the  latter  given  here  for  the 
j first  time.  Mme.  Hempel  was  la  fine, 

I fresh  voice,  singing  her  airs  with  the 
same  charm  and  style  which  have 
been  identified  with  her  in  the  past. 
If  her  uppermost  notes  sounded  a 
j trifle  light  and  thin-blown,  there  were 
her  splendid  middle  voice,  an  Impec- 
I cable  diction  and  a rare  interpretative 
I skill  also  ’-o  reckon  -with.  She  was 
I slimmer  and  lovelier  than  ever,  and 
her  voice  held  all  the  grace  and  color 
which  have  made  her  a favorite.  ! 

At  Aeolian  Hall,  Bertha  Crawford  | 
I also  sang  the  ’’Shadow  Song,”  at  the 
end  of  a program  which  embraced 
also  an  al-  from  ‘‘Purltani,’’  a pair  of 
Italian  classics,  and  an  interesting 
group  of  French  tings.  Miss  Craw- 
ford has  an  excellent,  flexible  soprano 
of  operatic  proportions,  and  consid- 
erable skill  In  bringing  out  the  emo- 
tional relief  of  her  material.  On  the 
score -of  diction,  she  has  still  some 
distance  to  journey,  for  too  often  her 
words  were  Indistinct  and  gave  the 
impression  of  being  strained  through 
the  teeth.  She  was  particularly  suc- 
cessful with  such  numbers  as  Grlffe's 
“In  a Myrtle  Shade'  and  “Petltes 
Roses,”  by  Cesek. 

The  third  coloratura  appeared  at  the 
Town  Hall  in  tho  youthful  and  ex- 
tremely pleasing  person  of  Gltla 
Erstinn,  Here  was  a nearly  ideal 


program  ’wiin  us  two  uisl  tuuco 
from  the  pen  of  Pieraccini,  its  grro’.ip  i 
of  not-too-often  sur.g  Lieder,  a splen- 
did Russian  group  and  two  group." 
In  the  vernacular,  including  some 
new  settings  of  Shakespearian  lyrics 
by  Castenuovo-Tedesco.  Miss  Er- 
stinn’s  diction  was  about  tho  best 
thing  about  her  although  only  the 
captious  could  cavil  at  her  tones.  It 
\ Is  .something  of  a compliment  to  say 
that  she  “put  over”  her  words  like 
i a vaudeville  singer,  and  it  -was  rc- 
I freshing  to  be  able  to  catch  every 
I syllable  of  what  she  sang.  Her  voice 
! is  light  and  of  pleasingly  even  quality, 
and  coupled  with  an  attractive  stage 
I presenee  ought  to  take  her  far. 

Pianist  in  Her  Own  Compositions. 

Harriet  Ware  was  assisted  in  a recital 
'of  her  own  compositions  at  Aeolian  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon  by  Lucy  Gates,  so- 
prano, and  Maurice  Tyler,  tenor.  Tin; 
program  was  given  as  a benefit  for  the 
Mary  FiJsher  Home,  and  was  heard  not 
only^  by  those  in  the  haU  but  also  b> 
sn  audience  -which  listened  on  the  ladio. 
There  -were  sev*eral  numbers  announced 
on  tne  program  ’’from  manuscript,  and 
■’  as  encores.  One  of  tne 
■iOBt  attractive  songs  was ’’Stars,”  sung 
s vviui  much  flueno . clear- 
of  diction  and  flexibility  of  voice. 
Mr.  Tvler  proved  to  be  the  possessor  of 
\ liE’ht  tenor  voice  and  sang  bis  num- 
bers^  somewhat  unevenly  . Miss  Ware 
gave  a suite  for  piano  which  had  three 
nielodlous  episodes  of  bright  imaginative 
-,.,.-..i„l  in  which  her  hearers  seemed 
to  find  much  enjo>Tnent. 


F Lawrence  Gilman 


Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten,  who  love*. 
iUozart  as  pianists  love  Tschaikovsky  £ 
First  Concerto,  though  for  different 
’reasons,  brought  forth  last  night  at 
the  1,800th  concert  of  the  Philharmanic 
Society  an  unfamiliar  work  by  the 
deathless  Wolfgang. 

This  was  a Sinfonia  Concertante 
for  a group  of  four  solo  wind  instru- 
ineiits  (oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon  and 
horn),  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 
The  manuscript,  for  many  years  con- 
sidered lost  beyond  recovery,  turned 
up  about  a quarter  of  a century  ago 
ami  was  included  by  the  publishers  of 
iilozart’s  works  among  those  composi- 
tions whose  pedigree  was  to  some  ex- 
tent uncertain.  The  jvork  was  played 
for  the  fust' time  in  New  York  January 
15,  1901,  at  a concert  given  by  Mr. 
Sam  Franko  and  the  American  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  at  the  old  Lyceum 
Theater;  but  it  does  not  sen*  to  have 
:,ppen.red  on  the  Philharmonic  list  dg 

fore  last  night. 

* ♦ ♦ 

When  the  piece  was  introduced  here 
twenty-two  years  ago,  Mr.  Krehbiel  said 
of  it  in  his  program  notes  that  its  sug- 
gested identity  with  the  “Sinfonia  Con- 
certante” which  Mozart  wrote  in  Farts 
in  1788  for  a Concert  spiritiiel  might  be 
considered  complete,  were  it  not  fhe 
fact  that  Mozart  in  a letter  to  his  father 
mentions  having  written  the  ■work  for 
his  friends,  Wendling,  Ramm,  Ritter  and 
Punto.  The  first  of  these,  as  Mr.  Kreh- 
biel pointed  out,  “-was  a flute  player, 
and  the  conclusion  is  obvious  that  the 
work  before  us  is  for  oboe,  clarinet, 
born  and  bassoon.  In  both  cases 
there  is  an  orchestral  accompaniment. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the 
present  work  (which  the  publishers 
call  Concertante  Quartet  in  one  place 
and  Sinfonia  Concertante  in  an- 
other) is  the  work  composed  for  the 
(Concert  spirituel,  with  the  solo  parts 
1 rearranged.  Certain  it  is  that  the  spirit 
of  the  work  is  Mozartean.  The  theme  of 
the  variations  which  make,  up  the  last 
movement,  moreover,  is  identical,  save 
in  rhvthm,  with  the  theme  of  ihe  minuet 
of  a quintet  in  E flat  composed  by  Mo- 
zart four  or  five  years  before  his  visit 
to  Paris.” 

* - * * I 

Whether  or  not  the  work  is  au- 
thentic, handwoven  Mozart,  it  is  clear- 
ly in  his  vein:  it  i.s  Mozartean  in 
clarity,  in  freshness  of  invention,  in 
beauty  of  wmrkmanship,  in  loveliness 
iii,d  spontaneity.  It  is,  indeed,  better 
imusic  than  some  of  that  which  in- 
dubitably came  from  his  pen.  For  Mo- 
zart, being,  like  other  mortals,  only 
what  Emerson  would  have  called  a 
half-god,  could  be  trivial  -when  his 
singing  robes  needed  mending  or  were 
in  the  wash  (as,  for  example,  in  cer- 
tain of  his  piano  sonatas).  But  this 
Sinfonia  Concertante  is  delectable,  and 
Mr.  van  Hoogstraten  is  entitled  to  a 
rising  vote  of  thanks  foi  his  enter- 
])ii.*,o  in  reviving  it.  He  almost  got 
it  last  night,  as  a matter  of  fact,  after 
Ihe  admirable  performance  of  it  by 
the  orchestra;  and  Messrs.  Labate, 
Bcllison,  Jaenicke  and  Kohon  (who 
plavccl  respectively  the  solo  obce, 
clarinet,  horn  and  bassoon  par's) 
|i.u:t.  have  been  cnbarrassed,  being 
n.odc^t  and  retiring  artists,  to  find 


siru 

Sail 


. . uimraonea  repeateaiy  lu 
1 t 0'’  ilie  statfe  to  rceoive  the 
. oi'  rhi>  delighted  audience,  just 
I th-y  wore  shameless  virtuosi  ad- 
d to  limelight  and  self-sprung 
li; ! For  the  work  is  a sort  of 
■’  shandygaff — half  suite  and 
concerto  grosso,  and  the  four  eolo 
iii.-.ents,  which  carry  the  burden 
Me  themalic  and  developmental 
i^.re.  need  artists  to  play  them, 
f iund  those  artists  last  night.  The 


last  movement  is  a theme  with  ten 
variations,  which  Mr.  van  Hoogstraten  , 
had  the  wisdom  to  edit.  The  work  is,  ; 
in  extent  and  availability  (so  far  as  | 
its  function  on  a program  is  con-  ‘ 
cerned),  a young  symphony — though  it  ; 
is  not  so  in  form;  and  it  might  well  ; 
serve  with  other  conductors  as  a re- 
freshing substitute  for  the  everlasting  ; 
Three  Sisters  of  the  Mozartean  reper- 
toire. 

• * • 

After  Mozart  and  the  four  wind  play-  i 
ers  had  retired,  the  audience  was  treated 
to  another  one  of  Mr.  Mitja  Nikisch  s 
frequent  appearances  hereabouts  as  ^ 
pianist.  Mr.  Nikisch  is  always  worth  j 
hearing,  and  audiences  love  him— to 
some  extent  because  he  is  young  and  . 
the  son  of  a great  father;  to  some  ex- j 
tent  because  he  has  an  engaging  plat-  | 
form  manner  and  an  insurgent  fore- 1 
lock,  and  to  some  extent  because  he  has 
a remarkable  talent  for  playing  the  | 
piano.  He  read  the  Tchaikovsky  co:i-  | 

I certo  in  B flat  minor  last  night  with  | 

I dash  and  intensity,  and  at  times  with  a 
beautiful  tone  that  san^  and  shone  and 
'rippled.  But  some  of  his  tempi  seemed 

■ ill  chosen,  as  in  the  slow  movement, 
which  he  played  as  an  “Andante  Af- 

' fettuso”  instead  of,  as  Tchaikovsky 
' marked  it,  an  “Andantino  Semplice” — 

1 to  the  evident  distress  of  Mr.  van  Hoog- 
i straten  and  the  orchestra,  who  were 
; doubtless  moved  by  a wayward  desire 
to  play  the  music  at  the  tempo  indi- 
cated  by  the  composer. 

I • « 

; Nevertheless,  they  gave  Mr.  Nikisch 
i a beautiful  accompaniment;  and  else- 
; where  in  the  concert  they  played  with 
: equal  felicity,  as  in  Debussy’s  “L’Apres- 
Midi  d’un  Faune,’’  which  Mr.  van  Hoog- 
straten and  his  men  expounded  with  a 
finely  sensitive  understanding  of  the 
hair’s  breadth  that  divides  drowsiness 
jfrom  letharg.  . Here  was  a re-creation 
; of  that  mood  so  magically  transfixed 
I in  the  exquisite  music:  that  “shadow 
of  a vision,  no  more  substantial  than 
; the  ‘arid  rain’  of  notes’’  from  the 
i slumbrous,  dream-haunted  flautist — 
i though  last  night  the  admirable  first 
flautist  of  the  orchestra,  Mr.  Amans,  i 
i was  indisputably  wide  av/ake  and 
i played  the  difficult  soli  that  Debussy  | 
I allotted  to  him  with  an  enviable  com-  j 
I bination  of  precision  and  poetry. 

I ’The  exercises  were  closed  by  a per-  [ 
formance  of  Strauss’s  “'.'ill  Kulen- 

spiegel,”  which  the  exigencies  of  time 

and  space  forbade  our  hearing. 

The  Philharmonic  Society.  j 

Mozart  and  Tchaikovsky  provided  a i 
stimulating  contrast  In  the  flnst  part  of  ’ 
last  night's  Philharmonic  concert  which 
Mr.  Willem  van  Hoogstraten  conducted  ; 
at  Carnegie  Hall.  The  one  was  repre-  i 
sented  by  the  Slnfonia  Concertante  in  H [ 
flat  for  oboe,  clarinet,  horn  and  bassoon  ■ 
with  accompaniment  for  strings,  oboes 
and  horns : the  other  by  his  pianoforte 
concerto  in  B fiat  minor.  Mr.  Mitja 
Nikisch  playing  the  solo  part.  Tne  pro- 
gram gave  no  Indication  as  to  who  were  j 
the  solo  players  In  Mozart’s  work. 

-To  modem  ears  Mozart  seems  to  live 
in  a world  where  rough  manners,  haste, 
noise  and  vulgarity  are  unknown,  while 
Tchaikovsky  lives  in  one  where  all  these 
are  necessary  Ingredients.  We  must  be 
tolerant  thoroughly  to  enjoy  Tchalkov 
sky.  and  Nitja  Nikisch  is  too  young  to  be. 
tolerant.  Tiiat  was  where  his  perform- 
ance. brilliant  as  it  was  in  many  re-1 

■ spects,  seemed  to  fall.  He  has  immensel 
' energy  belilnd  his  finished  technical 

equlpnieni  He  loves  to  play  things  very- 
fast,  as  witness  the  battering  double 
; octave  passage  in  the  first  movement, 
the  waltz  In  the  middle  of  the  second 
movement  and  the  climax  of  the  finale. 

With  it,  too.  there  is  thoughtfulness. 
He  has  decided  exactly  what  ought  to  be 
done  with  ev^ry  passage,  and  he  phrases 
In  strongly  carved  outlines  which  leave 
no  doubt  of  what  his  decision  is.  But 
the  re.sult  was  not  so  stirring  as  it  ought 
to  have  been  b(  ause  he  never  quite  let 
himself  go  or  gave  himself  to  the  mood 
of  Tchaikovsky's  mument  without  ex- 
pressing a judgment  on  It.  In  listening 
to  him  one  recallod  a very  different  per- 
formance, one  which  his  father  con- 
ducted ivilli  Mmc.  i..'ari'_n---  playing  the 
piano,  and  how  the  music  then  seemed 
carried  along  by  an  unsw--;-vlng  impulse. 

Mr.  van  Hoogstraten  was  responsible 
for  much  of  the  flagging  in  this  per- 
formance. Under  him  the  music  got 
divided  up  Into  sections,  attention  wa.s 
caught  by  carefully  rounded  details 
which  one  ought  not  to  think  about ; 
it  all  wanted  the  spontaneity  which 
makes  one  forgive  Tchaikovsky  for 
thus  wearing  his  heart  on  his  sleeve 
because  it  is  a great  heart  which  be 
can  afford  to  show. 


Mr.  van  Hoogslrnten  wa.-  much  hap- 
pier In  Mozart's  rarer  atmosp'nere.  The 
symphonic  concerto,  or  concerted  sym- 
phony whichever  it  Is,  was  very  beauti- 
fully played,  and  It  Is  to  be  noted  that 
I It  was  labeled  "First  time  by  the  Phll- 
I harmonic."  One  would  have  been  glad 
to  be  able  to  record  the  names  of  the 
solo  players,  e.ach  one  of  whom  not  only 
: showed  Idmself  to  be  a finished  artist 
but  contrIbutc<i  to  a perfectly  blended 
quartet.  After  the  Intermission  Debussy’s 
•"Faun”  and  Strauss'.s  rogue. ' "Till 
Eulenspleger’  were  added  to  complete 
tho  program. 

5o , / ; 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 


i Ity  H.  C.  COUl-KS. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orche.stra  is 
paying  its  first  visit  of  the  season  to 
New  York,  and  gave  a concert  under 
.\tr.  Pierre  Monteux's  direction  at  Car- 
negie Hall  last  night  which  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a second  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. 

They  deserve  the  thanks  of  music  lov- 
ers for  having  placed  in  the  forefront 
of  their  program  a symphony  which  is 
not  to  be  heard  every  day  and  which  Is 
well  worth  a hearing — in  fact  several 
hearings.  This  was  the  first  by  the 
I’innish  composer,  .lean  Sibelius  (Opus 
R9  in  E minor).  PIls  symphonies  now 
number  five  (unless  he  has  added  an-^ 
other  quite  lately)  and  the  fifth  was  I 
heard  in  Uondon  two  years  or  so  ago  on 
tlie  occasion  of  his  last  \<sit  there. 

Sibelius's  style  as  a composer  has  de- 
veloped much  since  the  production  of 
this  first  symphony,  but  he  is  not  one 
of  those  modern  composers  who  so  out- 
grows his  early  habits  of  thought  that 
when  you  return  to  his  early  work  after 
hearing  the  latter  you  wonder  that  it 
could  have  been  written  by  the  same 
man.  One  recognizes  the  same  raUier 
»-ustere  mind,  the  love  of  defined 
rhythms  and  clear-cut  lines  of  melody, 
the  refusal  of  orche.stral  luxuries  and 
lavishness  of  tone.  There  is,  however, 
in  this  symphony  a tendency  to  carry  on 
the  design  by  the  repetition  of  patterns 
In  a 'Strict  sequence  which  he  has  out- 
grown. He  now  draws  with  a 
hand,  though  he  does  not  use  a fuller 
■brush  in  coloring. 

i The  Boston  Orchestra  gave  a finely 
studied  performance  in  which  every- 

' thing  was  precise  and  clear.  Mi.  Alon- 
teux  is  a conductor  who  seems  to  place 

1 himself  and  his  orchestra  In  the  h^ands 
of  a composer  rather  than  to  fitke  the 
composer  and  his  work  into  his 
hands.  Both  here  and  in  Brahms  s \ a - 
riations  on  a theme  by  Haydn  we  were 
given  what  the  composer  said  with^out 
comment.  Both  Sibelius  and  Brahms 
can  stand  this  treatment  we  might  .sa> 
tliey  deserve  it.  The  Brahms  vaiiations 
Indeed  are  so  exquisite  a piece  of  work- 
manship that  one  asks  nothing  better 
than  to  wonder  afresh  at  their  perfec- 
tion every  time  they  are  heard. 

The  hymn  of  St.  Anthony,  attributed 
to  Haydn,  seems  at  first  a dry  root  of 
melody.  Under  Brahms's  magic  it  is 
made  to  put  forth  shoots  and  tendrils 
which  burst  into  blossom.  One  or  two 
cC  the  variations  were  taken  a trifle, 
fast,  but  not  too  fast  for  beauty,  and 
the  finale  on  a ground  bass  had  just  the 
inevitable  swing  in  its  progress  which 
Jt  needs.  As  we  listened  to  this  move- 
ment it  seemed  more  than  ever  surpris- 
ing that  Brahms's  mastery  of  the  or- 
chestra should  have  been  matter  for 

^ Mme?’ Sigrid  Onegin  added  songs  with 
torchestra  to  this  program.  Her  beauti- 
ful quality  of  voice  was  well  suited  to 
the  scena  “Geiichte  Gott,"  from  Wag- 
sner’s  "Rienzl"  and  was  enjoyable  also^ 
In  Schubert's  “Die  Allmacht.”  “I^er 
Erl  Kbnig."  But  she  should  beware  of 
the  portamento,  especially  of  that  vari- 
unt  of  It  which  consists  of  beginning 
below  the  note  in  quiet  passages  and 
I'ising  up  to  it.  It  falsifies  the  expres- 
sion it  is  meant  to  create,  and  is  par- 
ticularly distressing  in  a voice  so  na- 
turally pure  as  hers. 


of  Blbilioveii.  Bui  there  arc  m?ny1 
r.-msicians  of  iiidubit.able  insight  and  j , 
se^ibility  who  would  run  screaming , 
inJ^o  the  ^subway  if.  'hey  read  Mahler’s 
name  on  a Carnegie  Hall  billboard.  i 

Therefore,  when  Mr.  Monteux  placed  1 
this  disputatious  name  on  h»s  program  | 
for  yesterday’s  concert  he  1 

indifl^erent  to  the  prevalence  of  Mahler-  j 
phobia  in  these  parts,  or  his  friends 
had  neglected  to  enlighten  him. 

He  might,  to  be  sure,  have  chosen  a 

more  exacerbating  ® 

Kir^t  Symphony,  which  dates  irom 
is^  thus  .almost  con- 
temporaneous  Parsifa  . 

not  Mahler  at  his  worst,  though 
it  has  some  of  his  least  tolerable 

^"Mahler  was  famous  for  his  vir- 

ulent  hatred  of 

detested  the  ascription  of 

purposes  to  his  music.  o-*ist- 

diverting  inconsistency  of  the  arfst 


“The  solemn  is  safe,’’  said  Brown- 
ing; but  he  was  not  thinking  of  the 
solemn  in  art.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
attempt  an  appraisal  of  the  sesthetic 
worth  of  Mahler’s  dallyings  with  the 
apocryphal,  or  to  guess  at  the  real 
value  of  his  immense  portentousness. 
It  is  enough  to  note  that  it  constitutes 
one  extreme  df  his  astonishing  imagi- 
native gamut-T-this  quality  which  his 
spokesmen  call  his  “heroic  sublimity, 
the  pure  exaltation  of  the  gods  them- 
selves.” The  other  extreme  is  seen  in 
his  passion  for  the  naive,  the  intimate- 
1 ly  candid  and  'neart-easing;  in  his 
peasant  humor  and  simplicity  (whether 
spontaneous  or  skillfully  simulated), 
the  homely  ingenuousness  of  the  folk- 
I spirit  that  he  evokes,  “rich  and  human, 

I smelling  of  sun-baked  fields  and  smoky 
I kitchens,  yet  tender  and  many-colored.”  i 
Mahler  in  this  vein  is  undeniably  en-  | 
I gaging  and  persuasive,  even  touching,  j 
I when  he  docs  not  sustain  it  too  incx-  i 
i orably;  and  it  is  the  vein  of  the  first  1 


diverting  inconsistency  oi  rne  | orably ; and  it  is  the  vein  of  the  first 

mind,  he  seems  to  have  based  most  oi  , „f  the  D major  Symphony.  , 

his  symphonies  upon  programs  , i the  Finale,  when  he  sets  out  to  j 

he  most  detailed  and  elaborate  sort.  j : paint  the  progress  of  his  soul  from] 

Dr.  Rudolf  Mengelberg,  in  “is  p.o-  i Paradise,  he  is  merely  empty  i 

n-ram-notes  for  the  Mahler  festival  held  1 1 futile  and  bombastic, 
at  Amsterdam  in  May.  1920  quoted  . , . 

what  he  described  as  a Mr.  Monteux  filled  out  his  program  | 

sis”  prepared  by  Mahler  lor  t j Respighi’s  familiar  arrangement 

fbrmances  of  his  First  Symp  i of  old  Italian  airs  and  dances,  Dukas’s 

Budapest  in  1889,  “f  "ovn-  1 "Le  Peri”  (which  had  been  heard  here 

and  at  Weimar  in  1894.  In  t j-.  before),  and  Smetana’s  perennial  “Bar- 
opsis,”  says  Dr.  Mengelberg,  Mahler  j Q^g^ture.  The  orchestra 

“wrote  somewhat  extensively  c . gj  gn  gf  this  music  very  well  in- 

ing  the  programmatic  fKni“es“e®  is  ^ house  of  comfortable  size 

symphony.  Apparently  he  was  not  ^^rmly. 

then  so..pass.onately  eager  to 


They  say  Down  East  that  M.  Pierre 
Monteux,  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  has  discovered 
and  made  known  the  fact  that  a good 
deal  of  Mahler’s  First  Symphony  is 
Schubertian.  Apparently  m order 
that  we  might  share  the  delightful 
surprise  of  this  discovery,  M.  Mon- 
teux and  his  players  set  the  Mahler 
symphony  in  question  upon  the  pro- 
"•ram  of  their  first  New  York  matinee 
Sf  the  present  season  yesterday  after- 
noon at  Carnegie  Hall.  . 

M.  Monteux  is  evidently  an  intrepid 
■^oul.  Surely  he  must  know  that  the 
music  of  Mahler  is  about  as  popular 
in  New  York  as  a chaperone  at  a col- 
Ifo-e  Petting  Party— always  excepting 
ihose  few  embattled  Mahlenans  whom 
nothing  could  daunt  or  deter.  For  the 
■ Mahler  Question”  is  no  nearer  set- 
tlement than  it  ever  was.  Discussion 
concerning  his  qualities  ' 

maker  persists  with  unabated  fury, 
dividing  those  who  (like  Mr.  Mengel- , 
berg  and  other  European  musicians  of  | 
eminence  and  experience)  regard  him 
as  one  of  the  major  prophets  of  mu-  , 
sic,  from  those  who  (like  ihe  majoritj  : 
of  American  concertgoers)  regard 
him  as  the  abomination  of  desolation. 
We  know  a great  Continental  conduc- 
tor who  unblushingly  ranks  Mahler 
with  the  high  gods  of  symphonic  mv- 
s.'ir*  and  seats  him  on  the  right  hand 


tiie  public  to  “its  own  thoughts”  in 
the  presence  of  his  music.  ..  s 

This  “program  is  a cunosit>.  It  ae 
scribes  tL  work  as  “a  symphonic  poem 

“Titan’’^\aHeTjUn'  pTuI  | 

Richter),  and  a “'.“tto,  “From^th^^  Days| 

Second ''part  bore  tag^ ' 

-Commedia  Umana.”  According  .to 
.Maker’s  “synopsis,”  his  music  was  in- 
to  portray,  successively,  bpnng, 
aVake'ning  of  Nature;  something 
inot  • soecified — presumably  a ship) 

■■Cnder  fun  sail””  “ 
the  manner  of  Callot,” 
the  burial  of  a hunter,  and  based  on 
the  old  French  canon,  "Frere  ■ 

and,  finally,  a transition  from  Hell  to 
Paradise.”  , , , | 

What  it  all  means,  heaven  only  j 
knows  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  ,, 
at  that  Ernest  Nodnagel  |i 

Mr.  Hale  in  his  program  ! 

up  his  hands  over  this  Pfogram,  and 
begged  some  one  to  tell  him  what  in 
thf  world  Frere  Jacques  has  to  do  with 
the  burial  of  the  hunter, 
both  to  do  with  the  ‘Commedia  Umana, 
or  with  ‘Titan.”’  Some  have  conjec- 
tured that  Mahler  was  having  fun  with 
the  wearisome  and  fantastic  ways 
progam  annotators,  but  that  seems 
Lrdly  likely.  Mahler  was  too  earnest 
a soul  to  conceive  and  work  out  a jest 
of  that  sort. 

It  is  simpler  and  far  more  profitable 
to  think  of  the  symphony  as  music  un- 
adorned, “absolute”  music,  and  to 
throw  the  preposterous  “program  iiHo 
the  scrapbasket.  For  as  music,  some 
of  the  symphony  is  charming— the  first 

Schubertian  analogy.  ^ 

Mahler  in  this  movement  of  t^e  fym- 
Dhonv  basks  and  revels  m 

mosp'here  of  f .pj"  go' dearly, 

genuousness  which  he 
1 For  Mahler  was  only  a little  1. 

I tent  when  he  was  was 

nagian  “I"®'®?!,  , with  their 

Patrick  0 an”  thei7  2,000  in- 

' pired  to  the  He 

' hf'could  spca^""ar'will  i 

■ "w1  h\t  anlss^ers  of  the  Boh-mn  ' 

: countryside  ®‘^;^^®«Sne  can  VmaSe  , 

' hirf^n^cyin^g  ’Lfngs‘*described°by  | was  “on'"'haiid,  ' with  an  infrequentlj 

i those  illumina^d  j*®,;  ^ ’heard  symphony  of  Sibeliu^his  first 

: Plato  in  the  Phxdo  . 1 “ y n ^ ^ minor -and  with  Mme.  Onegm,  th< 

; voices  and  oracles  °t  the  g (he  sumptuous  voice  an< 

see  them  in  visions,  a f„ce-  and  : the  grand  manner,  as  soloist  in  an  an. 

course  with  them  face  to  face  an  ^^^^g  (..Cerechter  Gott”)  am 

thev  see  the  moon  and  stars  as  ey  Sc),ubert  songs:  “Die  AUmac.h.t. 


‘ In  Carnegie  Hall  last  night  Pierre 
Monteux  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  began  their  regular  New 
(York  series  bicfore  an  unusually  dem- 
onstrative audience.  Mr.  Monteux. 
despite  his  reputation  as  a maker  oi 
unconventional  programs,  attempted 
nothing  rash  on  hla  first  visit,  ms 
most  unusual  offering  was  his  first, 
and  that,  Sibelius’s  first  symphony, 
could  hardly  be  called  revolutlonair. 

It  is  not  a negligible  tvork.  per- 
haps—the  more  striking  Sibelius  of 
the  vigorous  allegro 
parte  of  the  finale  save  but  It  is 
distinctly  a first  i 

calls  the  idiom  and  m^ner  of  ^a.  1 
kovsky.  especially  in  the  slow  move- 
ment,  which  sounds  like 
section  of  the  “Pathetique  Imper-  | 
Sir  remembered.  But  Chaikovsky. 

point  of  catchiness  sometimes,  mam- 
aged  to  stamp  his  music  with  an  indi- 
viduality that  keeps  it  alive  despite 

Sibelius  does  not  quite  do  this.  Too 
much  of  his  thematic  material  i.s 
merely  pleasing  without  ’ 

orable.  and  his  symphony  lacks  the; 
structural  solidity  that,  often  saves 
Chaikovsky  from  banality. 
chestra  played  It  expertly,  but  with- 
out any  great  transparence  or  dis- 
tinction of  style.  , . * 

Sigrld  Onegin  was  the  soloist,  sing- 
ing a scene,  and  aria  from  the  third 
act  of  'Wagner’s  ’‘Rienzi”  and  two 
Shubert  songs,  ‘‘Die  Allmacht  an 
•■Erlkoenig.”  Mme.  Onegins  voice 
was  in  perfect  condition,  and  she  sang 
with"  thrilling  vocal  opulence  and 
dramatic  power. 

The  orchestra  played  Brahms  s 
variations  on  a Haydn  theme  between 
Mme.  pnegin’s  numbers,  and  closed 
the  evening  with  Salome’s  dance  from 
Strauss’s  music  drama.  ‘ 


The  First  Boston  Symphony  Concert 
There  was  a joyous  sight  for  t^ht 
faithful  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  night: 
the  sight  of  a Boston  Symphony  audi 
ence  that  almost  filled  the  visible  por 
tion  of  Carnegie  Hall.  It  was  tht 
famous  orchestra’s  first  New  York  con 
cert  of  the  season.  Mr.  Monteux 
I its  devoted  and  efficient  conductor 
was  on  hand,  with  an  infrequentlj 


I they  see  the  moon  and  stars  as  j Schubert  songs:  --- - 

really  are.”  . v,i«  com-  land  “Erlkoenig.”  The  rest  of  the  DM 

You  perceive  him  in  °“®  evening  ! promised  the  Brahms-Haydn  Variation 
fortable  strolls  across  the  Salome’s  Dance  from  the  open 

the^tk^and  t\e  m^n  and>e 

ment  of  this  symphony  caning 
as  one  divinely  chosen: 

Bring  me  my  bow  of  ^ ’ 

Bring  me  my  arrows  of  de.s 
like  an  inconceivably  sole-.,  RUke. 


un».-  wAx*i....w  ^ 

and  Salome’s  Dance  from  the  open 
of  Richard  Strauss. 

It  is  delightful  to  welcome  the  grea 
organization  again  to  Now  lork  lo 
its  concerts  have  been  unjustly  no.j? 
lected  in  recent  years.  The  orches 
tra  played  well  last  season:  it  P*ay 
better  this:  with  beauty  :ind  nobil 

ity  of  tone,  with  splendid  virility  am 
^ilan,  with  plasticity  and  responsive 
i ness.  It  is  now  an  instrument  of  wid 
range  and  flexibilitj^  and  finesse,  am 
I there  is  no  doubt  of  its  indebtednes 
■ to  Mr.  Monteux  for  this  notabl 
! achievement. 


■1  ■ . 


They  played  the  symphony  of  Sibeh- 
5 — which  is  seldom  heard  hereabouts 
■with  superb  eloquence;  and  the 
as  worthy  of  that  eloquence.  This 
irst  Symphony  of  the  Finnish  master 
characteristic,  though  it  is  almost 
quarter  of  a century  old,  and  is  far 
•om  representing  the  Sibelius  of  to- 
ay. 

* • • 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  forbid- 
ing  Sibelius  of  critical  and  popular 
radition.  His  “legend”  (and  what 
>mposer  has  not  his  too  complacently 
^cepted  “legend,”  usually  a misrepre- 
jntative  one?)  paints  him  as  bleak, 
ray,  severe,  forbidding. 

But  that  legend,  it  seems  to  us,  takes 
DO  little  account  of  the  evident  in- 
jnsity  of  emotion  which  is  imprisoned 
'ithin  this  seemingly  reserved  and 
our  tone-poetry.  This  music  is  full 
f feeling,  full  of  a poetry  that  has 
een  generated  by  moods  and  intuitions 
arkly  and  somberly  passionate — the 
Imotions  of  a poet  who  feels  the 
iiystery  and  terror  and  inexplicable 
[ruelty  of  existence  too  piercingly  to 
ing  of  it  with  uncontracted  throat. 
The  rhetorician  would  deceive  his 
eighbor,  the  sentimentalist  himself,” 
|?rote  a shrewd  contemporary  sage. 
..ibelius  is  not  deceived  nor  deceiving, 
■or  he  is  neither  rhetorician  nor  sen- 
limentalist. 

loet  who  returns  ag»}n  and  again  to 
lie  realization  that  human  life  is  at 
lest  but  “a  dream  that  lingers  a mo- 
ment . . a breath,  a flame  in  the 

'oorway,  a feather  in  the  wind.”  Ho 
emembers  the  sorrowing  echoes  oi. 
eauty  and  delight,  the  shadow 
arkening  Wings;  and  he  is  moved  by 
tiese  things,  not  to  the  pitifully  , 
bandoned  lamentations  of  Tchaikov- 
ky,  the  twilight  brooding  of  .Schu- 
lann,  the  noble  gravity  of  Brahms, 
ut  to  a constrained  and  somber  mel-  , 
ncholy  that  turns  inward  upon  itself,  j 
hat  is  unable  to  find  release  in  what 
ossetti  called  “the  legitimate  exer-  | 
ise  of  anguish.”  It  may  ultimately  i 
■e  said  of  him,  as  Arnoid  said  of  the 
oet  Gray,  that  “he  ne^r  spoke  out.  | 
Sibelius  spoke  of  himself  to  ' 

llarodny  as  “a  dreamer  and  poet  of  | 
lature  ” A dreamer  and  poet,  indis-  i 
utably.  But  there  are  dreamers  ami 
creamers,  poets  and  poeis.  It  is  sufh- | 
liciitly  obvious  that  Sibelius  is  no  > 
foet  of  the  sentimental  1 radition,  no 
oluptuously  enchanted  dreamer  in  a 
iTorld  where— as  Mr.  Santayana  once 
ronically  observed— "there  should  be 
lone  but  gentle  tears,  and  fluttering, 
ip-toe  loves  . . • lights  and  shad- 

,ws  . ■ roses  and  vices.  And 

Jibelius,  in  his  truly  typical  works,  is  | 
■qually  remote  from  the  emotional  ex- 
iberance  of  the  Romantics  and  the  in- 
lescent  subtleties  of  the  Impressionists.  [ 

* » • I 

In  this  early  work  he  had  not  quite 
shaken  himself  free  from  the  lure  of  i 
,he  obvious.  There  is  a melody  in  the  , 
Wnale — the  second  theme,  for  the  vio-  | 
ins— that  sounds  like  Saint-Saens  at  | 
lis  most  sentimentally  depraved.  But  | 
ilong  with  this,  there  are  frequent 
touches  of  originality  in  harmonic  ex-  I 
Dression,  in  instrumentation  (how  j 
striking  and  unconventional  is  the 
•lose  of  the  first  movement,  for  exam- 
ple), and  in  the  balancing  and  con-  ; 
trusting  of  moods.  The  symphony  will  i 
bear  rehearing.  It  might  well  replace  ; 
the  ten-thousandth  repetition  of  the 
“Pathetique”  or  Beethoven’s  Seventh  ; 
or  Schubert’s  “Unfinished”  on  the  pro- 
grams of  other  orchestras.  i 


Mme.  , Onegin’s  gorgeous  voice  j 
was  worthy  of  better  material  than  | 
the  claptrap  “Rienzi”  music  that  she 
sang;  but  she  delivered  it  most  dra-  ' 
matically,  and  the  audience  rewarded  1 
her  liberally  and  with  ardor.  For  who, 
after  all,  cares  what  a singer  sings 
or  a violinist  plays?  What  is  a com- 
poser, anyway,  but  a stalking-horse?  ■ 
The  Schubert  songs  were  a wholly 
needless  sop  to  the  more  exigent;  for 
these  are  few  and  hardly  count. 


Tlic  Boston  Sj  Iiiplionj  . 1 

The  first  concert  of  the  Boston  .Sym- 
ihony  Orchestra’s  thirty-eighth  sca-i 
son  in  this  city  took  place  last  evc-1 
nlng  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  program  j 
comprised  Jan  Sibclius’.s  first  .sym-| 
Phony,  the  Brahms  variations  on  the| 
“Choral  St.  Anthony”  theme  of  Haydn 
and  the  dance'  from  Richard  Strauss’s 
".'Salome,”  with  “Ocrlchter  Gott,”  from 
"Rlenzl,”  and  Schubert’s  "Ulo  All- 
' machf,”  and  "Erlkoenig”  as  the  vocal  1 
' solo  contributions.  The  singer  was 
I jii.ic.  Sigrid  ijnegin. 

There  was  nothing  In  ill  Is  list  de- 
niundiiig  anxious  s.;rutiny  or  rhap- 
' ' < ic  praise.  In  the  program  notc.s  . 
llic/iytbyramblc  prose  of  I'aul  Rohoii- 
■ ui  evoked  by  the  Hymphonlc  crea- 
te -le  of  Sibelius  wa.’  quoted  mo.si 
erd'v.  STbellu.e  descrve.s  etery  word 
■”  it.  It  one  has  cro!,.^e<l  the  narrie. 

•1  trftv.-ijrn  Sweden  and  Finland  and 
iRiahid  In  the  cheerless  )iort  fii'  'vL'i 
• d thesxte  Joomeyel  by  train  t" 

. ■ iroarafl,  .he  BUsp'Tfs  that  ■ilh'-Ii  ' 


Ikell  knew  now  to  translate  tno  dark- 
ling moods  of  his  country  into  gran- 
idiose  and  gloomy  music. 

' But  the  symphony  is  well  known  to 
! local  music  lovers.  Casual  concert- 
goers  do  not  like  it,  for  It  breathes 
tragedy.  Brahms’s  Haydn  valuations 
ar©  more  cheerful,  albeit  they  parade 
something  too  much  of  musical  .cun- 
ning to  please  tho  indolent  listener. 
And  the  dance  of  Salome  pales  in  the 
brilliance  of  tho  latest  achievements 
in  ballet  music. 

The  performance  of  tho  symphony, 
which  was  the  most  important  under- 
taking of  the  orchestra,  had  great 
vigor  to  commend  it.  Mr.  Monteux 
was  plainly  in  sympathy  with  the 
stress  and  storm  of  the  work  and  with 
Its  clashing  in.strumentation.  The 
! work  was  effectively,  if  not  lunii- 
j nously,  played,  and  received  much  ap- 
plause. Mme.  Onegin  sang  In  her 
familiar  manner.  Hers  is  a prodig- 
ious voice,  not  always  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  art.  She  sang  last  evening 
with  power  and  enthusiasm,  but  with 
many  singiilarities  of  technic.  How- 
ever, finished  vocal  art  is  so  rare  in 
these  days  that  grandeur  of  volje  and 
Intensity  of  style  must  be  awai’ded 
much  glory.  The  audience  apparently 
was  well  satisfied  with  Mme.  Onegin’s  1 
offerings.  j 

The  Boston  Orchestra 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
playing  last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall 
for  the  first  time  this  season,  was  re- 
ceived with  genuine  and  well-warrant- 
ed enthusiasm.  There  were  several 
reasons  for  the  prolonged  applause. 
One  of  them  was  the  appearance  of 
Sigrid  Onegin,  who  sang  “Just  God” 
and  "My  Life  Fades  in  the  Blossom” 
from  Rienzi,  and  returned  to  give 
Schubert’s  “Die  Allrnacht,”  and  “Erl- 
kbnig.”  It  was  the  Erlking  that 
aroused  the  audience  to  a high  pitch; 
Mme.  Onegin  makes  it  thrillingly  and 
beautifully  moving,  dramatic,  and  ter- 
rible. 

Another  reason  for  the  enthusiasm 
was  the  programme.  Pierre  Monteux 
may  be  depended  upon  evejy  season 
for  new  and  Interesting  music.  His 
symphony  was  the  E minor  of  Sibelius, 
No.  1,  opus  39,  which  was  given  a 
crisp,  clean  performance,  and  which  is 
entitled  to  a place  on  more  pro- 
graftimes.  There  was  also  the  Brahms 
"■Variations  on  a Theme  by  Haydn,” 
played  beautifully,  and  Strauss’s  "Sal- 
ome’s Dance.”  The  orchestra  plays 
again  Saturday  afternoon,  giving 
Mahler,  Respighi,  Dukas,  and  Smet- 
ana. H.  B. 


‘FarsifaV  at  the  Opera. 

By  H.  C.  COLLES. 

PARSIFAL,  a "conspcratlonal  festival  play” 

In  three  acts  and  six  scenes,  "after  the 
legends  of  the  Holy  Grail.  German  text 
and  music  by  Richard  Wagner.  At  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Arnfortas Clarence  Whltehlll 

Titurel  William  Gustafson 

Gumemanz Paul  Bender 

Parsifal Rudolf  Laubenthal 

Kllngsor - Gustav  Schuetzendorf 

Kundry Margarete  Matzenauer 

A Voice Mere  Alcock 

First  Knight  of  the  Grail Angelo  Bada 

Second  Knight  of  tho  Grail. . .Louts  d'Angelo 

First  Esquire ......Ellen  Dalossy 

Second  Esquire Louise  Hunter 

Third  Esquire George  Header 

Fourth  Esquire Pietro  Audlslo 

Solo  Flower  Maidens;  Marcella  Roeseler, 
Grace  Anthony,  HaDmionde  Delaunois, 
Laura  Robertson,  Phradle  Wells,  Henrlette 
Wakefield. 

Conductor  Artur  Bodanzky. 

To  some  “Par.slfal”  is  the  very  crown 
of  '^^’agne^’B  achievement;  to  others  it  Is 
A symptom  of  his  senile  decay.  It  is 
litinecessary  to  attempt  to  judge  between 
them,  for  both  contentions  rest  on  senti- 
ment, with  which  there  is  no  arguing. 
That  'Wagner  himself  felt  “Parsifal”  to 
be  his  ultimate  message  and  designed  to 
have  it  enshrined  at  Bayreuth  in  a po- 
sition of  special  regard  is  a matter  of  ' 
common  knowledge.  Those  who  treasure 
Wagner’s  own  estimate  of  his  work  will 
hold  to  the  one  view : those  who  have  a 
natural  fear  of  fetishes,  and  who  par- 
ticularly resent  a work  of  art  acquiring 
merit  through  the  Imputation  of  sacred- 
hess.  Instinctively  Incline  to  the  other. 

“Parsifal,”  they  say,  is  full  of  cliches; 
you  can  count  up  the  devices  for  effect 
which  he  had  used  before,  more  especial- 
ly In  ’’The  Ring:”  its  ideas  are  weaker, 
there  is  en  excess  of  repetition;  it  ap- 
peals Incessantly  to  an  as.soclation  of 
Ideas  outside  the  music  and  tho  drama 
{ itself,  and  some  of  them  are  Ideas 
against  which  Wagner's  earlier  work 
was  a vigorous  protest.  So  they  re- 

^*Uut^lt  In  pos.siblo  to  admit  these  de- 
fects ami  yet  come  back  to  a "Parsifal 


'as  we  did  yesterday  afternoon  ar  tnfe 
Metropolitan,  to  feel  again  the  Im- 
pression of  its  nobility  and.  its  truth. 
wTiatever  drawbacks  there  may  be,  the 
unprejudiced  listener  cannot  resist  the 
conclusion  that  In  ‘'Parsifal’*  Wa^cr 
found  a subject  which  opened  up  , to  mm 
new  Bides  of  human  feeling  to  which  his 
nature  vibrated  in  a new  way.  When 
Wagner  came  to  London  about  forty- 
five  years  ago  a young  English  musician 
who  heard  him  read  the  poem  of 
“Parsifal”  aloud  wrote  in  his  private 
diary,  "Parsifal  seems  to  be  a person 
greatly  oppressed  by  the  trouble 
sorrow  of  the  world.”  Possibly  the  Eng- 
lishman had  only  imperfectly  gasped 
the  new  poem  read  in  German,  but  this 
idea  had  percolated  through.  It  is  a 
central  one;  the  sorrow,  the  pity  pr 
sorrow,  and  "the  one  thing  which 
availeth.”  , , , 

Wagner's  treatment  of  the  theme  is 
essentially  sincere,  and  so  after  forty 
years,  and  ten  years  after  the  special 
protection  which  confined  the  work  p 
Bayreuth  has  been  withdrawn,  people 
are  still  flocking  to  it  to  find  something 
which  Is  not  to  be  found  In  any  othp 
■work  of  the  opera  house.  Its  position  is 
not  to  be  explained  on  any  other  ground 
than  the  depth  of  Its  human  appeal. 

Artur  Bodanzky  conducted  a perform-  , 
once  yesterday  which  was  worthy  of  ( 
this  prevailing  spirit.  The  orchestral 
playing  was  consistently  fine,  and  an 
excellent  cast,  most  of  whom  are  fa- 
miliar here  In  their  several  parts,  all 
contributed  to  the  impression  of  serious- 
ness and  sympathy  with  the  ideal  which 
Wagner  set  before  him.  Rudolf  Lauben- 
thal as  Parsifal  reached  a higher  level 
of  Interpretation  here  than  in  either  of 
the  Wagnerian  parts  in  which  he  has 
been  seen  and  heard  this  season.  The 
occasional  defects  of  vocal  quality  which 
1 have  been  noticed  before  were  absent. 

! BYom  the  first  scene,  when  he  appeared  J 
I os  the  Ignorant  boy,  to  the  last,  when 
he  celebrated  the  rite  of  the  Grail,  his 
voice  and  style  were  excellent,  and  In  i 
toe  prayer  of  the  second  act  he  rose  to  ' 
an  Intensity  of  expression  which  made 
1 It.  as  It  should  be.  the  turning  point  In 
the  drama. 

Mme.  Matzenauer’s  Kundry  Is  musical 
rather  than  dramatic.  She  gave  .some 
very  beautiful  quiet  singing  in  her  appeal 
to  Parsfal ; she  .did  not,  however,  convey 
I the  sense  of  shrinking  horror  in  her 
scene  with  Uling.sor  which  svue  of  the 
great  Kundrys  of  the  past  have  been 
able  to  give. 

In  many  respects  the  stage  presenta- 
tion of  "Parsifal”  at  the  Metropolitan 
appears  to  a newcomer  to  be  a notable 
advance  on  the  traditions  of  the  Bay- 
reuth Theatre.  T^e  temple  scene,  with 
its  cold  free  lighting  and  toe  arrange-  ; 
ment  which  places  the  semi-circle  of  the  i 
Knights  behind  the  altar  Instead  of  In 
front  of  It,  Is  specially  effective,  and  the 
first  scene  of  the  third  act,  with  toe 
wide  landscape  bathed  in  the  Spring  sun- 
shine is  unusually  happy,  and  in  con- 
sonance with  the  peculiar  atmosphere  of 
Wagner’s  music. 

The  second  act.  however,  retains  some 
of  toe  weaknes.s  of  the  Bayreuth  produc- 
tion. The  flower  maidens  are  undoubt- 

edly  among  AVagher’s  poorest  creations. 
Their  music  Is  clamorous  and  ungrate- 
ful. In  this  perfoi-mance  there  was 
very  nearly  a catastrophe  at  on.,’  point 
wliere  a group  of  them  lost  the  time. 
Moreover,  the  ■,cholo  scoiie  of  tho  garuen 
with  its  overpainted  flowers,  it.s  over-  j 
bedecked  young  women,  Kundry  in  an  ; 
absurd  ball  dress  being  pushed  in  on  a i 
divan  like  a mixture  of  a perambulator 
and  a mul-Victorian  sofa.  Is  all  so  far  | 
from  creating  any  Illusion  of  seduction  , 
or  enchantment  that  It  is  high  time  some  ! 
producer  should  reform  the  whole  set-  | 

There  was  a thoroughly  bad  piece  of 
stage  management,  too,  when  1 arslfai 
crossed  the  stage  with  tho  obvious  inten- 
tion of  standing  In  line  with  the  very 
visible  wire  on  which  the  spear  was  to 
be  thrown  by  Kllngsor. 

Mr.  SchUtzendorf  sang  the  music  or 
Kllngsor  ably  because  he  did  not  try  to 
make  too  much  of  it.  Many  singers 
make  the  part  that  of  a ranting  stage 
villain,  but  he  keeps  a certain  dignity 
In  it.  Most  of  the  small  parts  were  well 
done,  though  Miss  Alcock  had  a mis- 
fortune In  singing  the  “Durch  MiUeid 
Wissend"  theme  at  the  end  of  the  first 
act.  She  was  seriously  out  of  tune. 
Much  of  the  success  of  this  performance 
lay  with  those  two  pill-rs  of  the  Wag- 
nerian repertory — Mr.  Wliitehill  (Air.- 
fortaa)  and  Mr.  Bender  (Gurnemang). 
The  latter  makes  the  part  of  the  gar- 
rulous old  man  unusually  .sympathe.tlc; 
it  was  largely  due  to  the  former’s  sing- 
ing of  his  two  great  .monologues  that  the 
central  idea  oi  pain  and  pity  which  in- 
spired the  work  of  Wagner’s  old  age 
stood  out  and  carried  conviction. 


Laubenthal,  tho  generally  ;-xccHcnt  | 
s!  iging  of  tho  thoru.s,  anil  the  avcI 
graded  playing  of  the  orchestra.  j 

.Mr.  Laubenthal  was  rightly  dull  andj 
lifeless  in  the  first  aei.  hut  in  thcl 
second  lie  did  not  succeed  In  aroiisii' 
himself  sufficiently'  to  express  tlv  ■ 
poignant  emotions  of  tho  awakened  I 
Paralfal.  However,  bis  impersonation 
had  sincerity  and  intelligence  to  >-om 
mend  it.  Mme.  Matzenauer  was  th' 
Kundry  and  repeated  what  she  har 
done  before.  Mr.  Scluietzen.bTf’s 
Klinysor  did  not  seem  to  be  a danger- 
ous character. 

It  is  a pity  that  the  llower  inaidm 
scene  cannot  be  better  sung  at  the 
Metropolitan.  The  solo  groups  are  not 
equal  to  the  demands  of  AA’agner’s 
music.  The  result  is  that  this  in- 
tentionally sensuous  scene  is  robbed 
of  just  the  particular  kind  of  appeal  | 
It  should  have.  It  is  a pity,  too,  that! 
so  many  operagoers  have  fallen  into  j 
the  way  of  regarding  a performance 
of  “Parsifal”  as  a mere  opera  cntcr- 
1 tainmont.  The  long  procession  oi 
jlate  .arrivals,  necessitating  the  flash- 
■Ing  of  usher.s’  electric  light.s  and  tho 
jaudible  lowering  of  seats,  adds  nothing 
to  the  solemnity  of  the  proceedings. 

In  the  evening  “Thais”  received  its 
second  performance!  of  the  season, 
with  Mme.  Maria  Jeritza  again  In  the 
role  of  tho  beautiful  courtesan  oi 
Alexandria.  A change  in  the  cast 
brought  fortvard  .for  the  first  time  on 
iany  stage  Giuseppe  Danise  a.s  the 
monk  Athanael,  in  place  of  Mr.  AVhitt- 
hill,  Avho  had  sung  In  the  afternoon’s 
performance.  Mr.  Danise  acquitted 
himself  with  much  credit  in  the  role. 
Miss  Galli  ami  Mr.  Bonliglio  danced, 
j Mr.  Hassolmans  conducted.  The  opera 
S was  heard  by  a largo  andicnco  and 
I greatly  enjoyed. 

By  QRENA  BENNETT. 

Abraham  sopkin  ib  the  lat- 
est violinist  to  enlist  In  New 
York’s  army  ol  fiddle  ex- 
perts. At  his  recital  In  Aeolian 
Hall  last  night  he  made  a pleas- 
I Ing  Impression  In  an  exacting 
programme  on  a large  and  criti- 
cal audience.  To  his  credit  it 
can  be  written  that  Mr^.Bopkln 
is  a sincere  musician  whose 
bowing  was  broad  and  firm  and 
whose  left  hand  was  agile  and 
tireless.  But  offsetting  some  of 
his  admirable  qualities  was  a 
tendency  to  slide  from  the  pitch 
and  the  Invariable  rasping  qual- 
ity that  accompanied  his  highest 
notes.  . , 

Despite  these  drawbacks  there 
was  much  to  praise  In  his  inter- 
pretation of  Franck’s  sonata  (sin- 
gularly popular  this  season).  Its 
haunting  melodies,  when  placed 
In  the  middle  register  and  played 
In  “mezzo  voce,”  were  most  ap- 
pealing, while  the  technical  prob- 
lems with  which  the  work 
abounds  were  solved  without  ef- 
fort Walter  Golde’s  perform- 
ance of  the  piano  part  was  ex- 
cellent. ^ . 

Classic  selections  by  Bacn, 
newly  arranged  by  Krelsler;  the 
G minor  Concerto  by  Bruch,  and 
the  Introduction  and  Rondo  by 
"Vieuxtemps  completed  the  pro- 
gramme. 


1 


By  W.  J.  HEMIEUSO.N 


J 


“Parsifal”  and  “TUais.” 

Thanksgiving  Day  was  celebrated  at  i 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  by  the 
customary  iierformaiico  of  “Parsifal  i 
in  the  afternoon.  The  drama  was  pre-  |! 
sented  iu  imich  tlie  same  fashkm  as  it  | 
has  been  in  other  recent  seasons  with  ; 
some  gi-eat  merits  and  some  regret-  j 
tabic  .sliortcomings.  The  first  act  had  i 
its  correct  impres.sion  despite  Mrs.  j 
Alcock’s  unfortunate  break  in  the  brief  1 
passage  of  tho  unseen  voice  just  I>e- 
forc  the  fall  of  tho  curtain.  Tho  im- 
pression was  created  by  Vy-'  human  | 
Ourncnians  of  Mr.  Eendi . tho  pa- j 
thetlc  Arnfortas  of  Mr.  Wl  ''hiU,  thoj 
apathetic  and  stupid  Parsi'Ol  of  ^Ir.  j 


The  evening’s  opera  was  “Thais,’’ 
with  a packed  house  giving  frequent 
and  audible  thanks  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  Marla  Jeritza  in  the 
title  role.  She  sang  well  and  seemed 
altogether  much  more  at  ease  In 
Massenet’s  Alexandria  than  she  had 
on  the  season’s  openihg  night. 

The  entire  performance  was  more 
vigorous  and  confident  in  fact.  Be- 
sides Nannette  Guilf<q^.  who  made  a i 
pulchritudinous  CrobjTe.  Mr.  Danise,  j 
as  Athanael,  was  the  only  newcomer] 
in  the  cast.  He  sang  the  role  for  thej 
first  time  In  hia  life — in  public,  that  ^ 
is — and  sang  it  well:  and  bis  acting. 
If  a bit  cautious,  was  satisfactory, 
i The  ballet,  headed  by  Mi.ss  Galli 
‘larou.sed  much  enthu.slasm  J-*-  Has  • 
■elmazuf  conducted. 
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By  Deems  Taylor  j j 


It  Is  easy  enough  to  pick  the  flaws 
In  "Parsifal.”  Wagnei  was  an  old 
man  when  he  wrote  It;  his  tides  were 
ebbing,  and  he  was  growing  overfond 
of  the  sound  of  his  own  voice.  Like 
the  good  Gurnemanz,  he  Is  prone  to 
wax  garrulous  after  his  hearer’s  at- 
tention has  wandered.  There  Is  much 
In  “Parsifal*’  that  Is  repetltlnus  and 
long-winded,  there  are  stretches  m 
which  one  sees  only  the  gesture  of 
Wagner  without  hearing  his  voire; 


and  one  even  grows  to  suspect  that  j 


he  occasionally  employs  the  atmos- 1 
phere  and  trappings  of  religion  to  in- 
timidate the  listener  Into  an  attitude 
of  respect  that  the  artist  might  not 
be  able  to  command.  I 

Yet,  granted  all  that,  "Parsifal”  re- 
mains something  that  one  must  see 
and  hear  upon  occasion.  For  in  its 
greatest  moments  ‘“Parsifal”  casta  a 
spell  that  is  unique  on  the  lyric  stage, 
a mood  of  other-worldness,  of  purej 
spirit,  .that  is  approached  only  in  cer-: 
tain  music  by  Bach  and  Palestrina. 
And  nowhere,  not  $ven  in  the  “St. 
Matthew"  passion  music,  is  there  suchi 
utter  expression  of  spiritual  torment 
' as  the  music  that  cries  to  Amfortas, 
cowering  before  the  grail  in  the  tem- 
ple. With  Clarence  Whitehall  singing 
the  role  of  Amfortas,  as  he  did,  mag- 
•niflcently,  yesterday,  the  scene  be- 
comes something  that  one  never  quite 
forgets. 

Yesterday’s  performance,  w’nlch 
took  place  before  a large  and  rapt 
1 audience,  was  greatly  benefited  like- 
wise by  having  Rudolf  Laubenthal  in  i 
the  title  role.  In  it  the  young  Ger-| 
man  tenor  did  the  best  work  he  has 
so  far  done  at  the  Metropolitan.  The 
vocal  line  seemed  to  suit  him  well, 
for  his  voice  was  gratefully  free  from 
the  hardness  that  showed  in  “Die 
Melsterslnger.”  His  rather  dellber- 
rate  style  of  acting  fitted  well  into 
the  part,  for  he  brought  to  it  a grace, 
repose  and  youthful  gravity  that 
made  It  often  genuinely  moving. 

The  others,  with  the?  exception  of 
Mr.  Schuetzendorf,  who  made  a rath- 
er harmless  Klingsor,  were  more  or 
less  familiar,  with  Mr.  Bender  as  a 
benignant  and  lovable  Gurnemanz  and 
Mme.  Matzenauer  a successful  Kun- 
dry.  Merle  Alcock  was  the  offstage 
voice,  but  had  a disastrous  encounter 
with  the  pitch.  Mr.  Bodanzky  con- 
ducted with  occasional  over-delibera- 
tion, but  had  his  orchestra  at  all  times 
eloquent,  colorful  and  transparent. 

The  fo»*est  scene  In  the  first  act 
lacked  llluelon,  for  It  was  poorly 
lighted  and  looked  shabby.  Other- 
wise. however,  the  scenery  was  well 
handled  and  Mr.  Urban’s  beautiful 
temple  scene  gained  particular  dis- 
tinction through  perfect  lighting. 


choir  ouuinc-s  wllh  age.  Mr.  Chalia^ 
pins  ?.Io'Jlu-3to.l)heles  was  1-SS 
geratod  la-'R  evening  than  it  was  fn 
teen  years  .ago.  Vocally  It  woe  rough 
and  out  oi  styl.\  'out  the  cllsUnguUhed 
Lnsso  is  a Russian  artist,  not  a French 
one,  and  he  has  the  artist’s  privilege 
to  put  his  own  powerful  iiersonality 
into  every  role. 

He  Indulged  in  a bit  of  liorso  play 
1 with  Sibcl  in  the  Kermess  scene  and 
; got  the  Justifying  laugh  from  the 
i audience.  And  has  made  his  owr 
i change  of  tempo  in  the  “Veau  dor, 

I but  had  to  repeat  the  second  stanza. 

! Nothing  succeeds  like  succes.s,  and 
I Mr.  Chaliapin's  grimness,  his  eavagery 
and  his  delineation  of  elnlater  power 
' were  as  influential  with  his  audience 
1 as  they  had  been  in  Boito's  work.  His 
' ilophisiopheles  was  the  outstanding 
I figure  in  the  opera,  just  as  it  was  fif- 
teen years  earlier,  when  it  stood  out 
somewhat  like  a shooting  star  in  the 
peaceful  firmament  of  Gounod. 

Mme.  Alda  was  the  Marguerite  last, 
evening.  She  was  in  good  voice, 
looked  well,  and  received  plenty  of  ap- 
plause. Mr.  MarUnelll's  Faust  is  fa- 
miliar, a well  planned  performance, 
but  not  among  this  tenor’s  happiest 
achievements.  There  was  a new  Val- 
enffn.  Lawrence  Tlbbett,  a lx)s  An 
geles  barytone,  who  sang  his  music 
with  a light  voice  of  agreeable  quality 
and  generally  In  commendable  style. 
He  showed  a lack  of  stage  experience. 
He  may  acquire  some  at  the  Metro- 
politan. James  Wolf  made  the  small 
role  of  Wagner  unusually  prominent. 
Ijastly  Mrs.  Howard  was  a capable 
Marthe. 

The  chorus  may  have  had  a supper 
j planned  for  after  the  performance. 

' There  was  no  information  to  this  ef- 
I feet,  but  that  chorus  certainly  tvas  In 
I a hurry  to  get  the  opera  finished.  Mr. 
I Hasselmans,  who  conducted,  had  to 
“step  on  it”  to  catch  up.  AUogather 
: it  was  a rather  uneven,  though  Intcr- 
j estlng  presentation  of  “Faust.” 


c^c  7 


'^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


By  H.  C.  COL,l,F.S. 

The  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  given  at  Carnegie  Hall  ye.ster- 
day  afternoon  was  more  calculated  to 
show  the  qualities  of  the  orchestra  than 
was  that  of  Thursday  night.  There  is 
not  much  to  be  said  of  Mahler’s  first 
symphony,  which  began  the  concert,  ex- 
cept that  Re-spighl’s  delightful  arrange- 
ments of  old  Italian  dances  and  airs, 
Dukas’s  "La  Perl-Fofeme  Dansd”  and 
Smetana’s  overture  to  "I’eodana  Ne- 
vesta"  did  all  possible  to  make  amends 
for  the  tedious  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
which  the  symphony  Imposed.  Mahler 
affecting  the  beauty  of  simplicity  is  more 
wearisome  than  Mahler  adopting  the 
heavily  intellectual  pose,  and  this  sym- 
phonv  is  like  an  elaborate  landscape 
painted  by  an  artist  who  never  leaves 
his  studio. 

Respighi,  however,  brought  an  alto- 
gether fresher  atmosphere.  He  ap- 


HTTBEEMAN  IN  RECITAL. 


Second  Appearance  This  Season  li» 
I Camegrle  Hall. 


Bronislaw  Huberraan,  violinist,  g.ave 
his  second  recital  of  the  season  to  a 
large  audience  In  Carnegie  Hall  last  eve- 
ning. His  program  consisted  of  Bee- 
thoven’s Kreutzer  sonata,  the  Mendels- 
sohn concerto,  Bach’s  prelude,  gavotte 
and  menuett  from  sonata  No.  B and  sev- 
eral short  numbers  by  Brueh,  Elgar, 
Chopin  and  Brahms. 

Jilr.  Jluberman’s  art  was  maintained 
at  a high  level  laast  evening,  but  hts 
performance  was  not  one  of  consi.stent 
excellence.  U ranged  from  moods  of 
repose  and  beautiful  limpid  tono.s  In  the 
fir.st  movements  of  the  Kreutzer  sonata 
to  a marked  aggressiveness  in  the 
finale  He  attacked  technical  heights 
with  an  over  emphasized  rhythm  and  an 
energy  bordering  on  savagery,  and  some 
of  the  bame  traits  were  evident  in  the 
Mendelssohn  concerto  In  other  respects 
he  was  at  his  best,  revealing  a tone, 
beautiful  In  fullness  and  .sonority,  exe- 
cuting most  of  his  work  with  authority, 
precision  and  a fine  regard  for  melodic 
outline  Siegfried  Schultze,  at  the  piano, 
was  responsible  for  some  excellent  ac- 
companiments 


1 Chaliapin  Again  ^ 
1 Dominates  ‘Faust 


Bt  'V-  J.  HENDERStO: 


Performance  Repeated. 

At  CamPiEnc  Hall  .yesterday  afternoon, 
Willem  V.aii  Hoogsiraten  conducted  a 
repetition  performance  of  Wednesday  eve- 
ning's program.  Mifja  Nikisch  again  ap- 
peared as  soloist,  playing  Tchaikowsky> 
Piano  Concerto  in  B flat  minor. 


‘Faust”  was  given  at  tlie  Metropob- 
n Opera  House  last  evening  for  tht 
St  time  this  season.  Tho  pe’.’fo:- 
ince  bad  special  Interest  bocausi 
iodor  Chaliapin,  who  lately  Impor' 
nated  the  arch  fiend  in  Boito’i 


Orjcnn  Recital  Locks  Color. 


efistofcle.”  appeared  as  tho  cou 
■I1  of  Gounod’s  mastemtece.  H' 
i sung  the  role  only  on  i>  '.>efore  a 
1 Metropolitan.  It  was  < J.anuarj 
190S,  when  b-is  chief  aasi  tes  wen 
ss  Farrar  as  ilaronerite,  -ir.  Carus< 
Faust  and  Mr.  Scottl  aa  Valentin 
that  time  his  imi>ersonaUon  wa: 
warded  as  quite  out  of  the  Gounod; 
:ture,  rude  in  style  and  generally 
er  boisterous. 

A.  wise  \'/i-iter  said  “The  leopard  can -I 
t ch8.nge  ids  spots.”  to  which  an  ap 
opriate  answer  might  be,  "No  cm 
er  saw  o.  leopard  try.”  But  suer 
, assertion  should  not  be  made 
t consulting  l>r.  Homaday. 
aard’.s  spots  at  any  rate  may  softerj 


pi'oachea  the  work  of  the  part  with 
understanding  and  sympathy,  not  with 
patronage.  He  does  not  dress  up  v in- 
cenzo  Galilei  and  the  other  sixteenth 
century  composers  to*  tickle  modern  ears 
with  their  quaintness,  but  he  gives  them 
Just  as  much  of  new  orchestral  coloring 
as  they  neeti  to  show  tlie  freshnessi  of  ' 
their  melodies  and  rhythms. 

The  glowing  tone  of  me  strings  was 
specially  remarkable  in  the  gagliarda 
and,  altogether,  the  performance  was 
an  admirable  piece  of  work.  tVlth  , 
Dukas  Pierre  Monteaux  seemed  to  be 
on  his  own  ground.  Its  dance  rhythms  | 
were  played  with  perfect  finish  and  the 
wayward  charm  of  its  French  style  ’ 
was  treated  with  the  fullest  sympathy. 
Smetana's  overture,  the  title  of  which 
the  program  translated  as  “The  Sold 
Bride,”  belongs  to  the  first  and  most 


Frederic  Freemantel,  English  Tenor,  I 
Appears  at  Aeolian  Hall.  j 

I Fredcri.'  Freeinantcl,  an  Engli.^'h  ‘ 
tenor,  appearing  yesterday  at  Aeolian) 
Hall,  gave  a full  matinee  of  infrequent-  j 
ly  heard  songs  by  Beethoven,  a pro- ' 
gram  probably  unique  in  many  years  j 
and  now  certainly  so,  as  far  as  sing-  I 
ers  are  concerned,  even  in  a season  of  , 
orchestral  Beethoven  cycle  and  like  en-  I 
terprises  of  pianists,  chamber  ensem-  , 
bles  and  the  namesake  Beethoven  As- ' 
Eoclatlon  itself.  Mr.  Freemantel  was 
heard  . iUi  Richard  Hagemun  at  the  , 
piano  in  an  Introduction,  recitative  and  1 
air  from  the  composer’s  only  oratorio, 
"The  Mount  of  Olivos,”  authoritative  ! 
as  well  as  agrocable  in  tho  British  art- . 
isl’s  style  and  delivery. 

Among  seventeen  lesser  lyrics,  mainly  I 
from  Op.  IS,  f>2,  82-.S  and  328,  he  did  | 
not  includ ; Beethoven's  one  song  cycle, 
Op.  ns,  “An  die  Feme  Gelieble.”  whose 
grateiu!  beauty  of  tender  poetry  has 
appealed  oftener  to  other  recital-givers. 
Omitting  also  Beethoven's  settings  of 


actual  English  poetry,  the  later  texts 
Included  three  less  known  from  the 
Italian. 


lUC.  UtMUilfciO  tv 

famous  of  Smetana’s  eight  Czech  operas. 
It  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  of  com- 


edy  overtures  since  Mozart’s  “Figaro, 
v.dth  which  it  has  something  in  common. 

Like  the  overture  to  "Figaro”  its  bril- 
liance depends  mainly  on  the  strings, 
and  the  playing  of  tho  strings,  both  In 
those  electrifying  sforzandos  and  in  the 
rapid  planl.sslmo  passages,  was  magni- 
ficent. One  must  not  forget  to  mention 
also  the  tone  of  the  brass,  which 
throughout  the  concert  was  splendidly 
resonant  and  never  coarse.  Indeed  the 
playing  of  this  group  of  works  gave 
a very  strong  impression  of  the  musical 
ensemble  which  the  Boston  Orchestra 
can  achieve. 


Italian  and  French  Operas  Sung. 

“Rigoletto”  and  “Romeo  et  Juliette" 
were  repeated  at  the  Metropolitan  yes- 
tonbiv  afternoon  and  night,  both  to 
large' audiences.  In  the  matinee  Verdi 
•nst  were  Mmes.  Mario  and  Perim, 
.Messrs.  Fleta.  Do  Ivuca  and  Madrones, 
with  Mr.  Papi  at  the  baton.  Miss  Bori. 
Gigli.  Rothier  and  others  sang  to  the 
evening’s  sold  out  house,  Mr.  Hassel- 
nian.s  conducting.  It  was  incidentally 
the  third  French  opera  in  three  con- 
secutive evenings,  n matter  of  record 
rarely  duplicated  since  Maurice  Grau. 


HAYES,  NEGRO  TENOR, 


Seventeen  hundred  persons,  many  of 
the  singer’s  race,  filled  the  floor  and 
gallery  of  the  Town  Hall  last  evening 
at  the  first  recital  here  of  Roland 
Hayes,  the  American  negro  tenor,  whom 
English,  French  and  German  critics  had 
declared  one  of  the  great  voices  of  the  ^ 
world  today.  Tennyson’s  line,  “‘Better 
fifty  years  of  Europe.”  seemed  chal- j 
lenged  in  this  case  of  a man  who  so  won 
his  spurs  as  an  international  artist  half 
a century  after  the  Jubilee  Singers  had 
carried  overseas  their  “spirituals”  and 
songs  of  the  old  plantations. 

Roland  Hayes,  stalwart,  short  and 
very  dark,  sings  the  old  songs  of  his 
plople.  as  he  did  to  rapt  attention  at 
the  close  of  last  evening.  He  astounds 


Roland  Hayes,  Negro  Tenor 
Town  Hall  was  the  scene  of  genalne 
and  well  merited  enthusiasm  when 
Roland  Hayes,  the  negro  tenor,  s«ng 
there  on  Saturday  evening.  Except 
1 for  a slight  fogginess  at  the  start, 

' he  was  in  fine  voice,  and  in  the  slng- 
! ing  of  his  well  balanced  programrne 
1 he  carried  his  hearers  from  mood  to 
■ mood,  attaining  his  effects  with  con- 
1 vinclng  sincerity  and  all  the  artist^ 
of  the  great  singer  that  he  is.  to 
enumerate  his  technical  resources 
would  be  equivalent  almost  to  listing 
ithe  virtues  of  the  perfect  smger,  but 
' apart  from  his  mastery  of ' technique 
i he  has  at  his  command  a rare  intelll- 
iSLce  and  a .naturally  beautiful  voice^ 
i On  his  programme  were  lie<ier  y 
Schubert  and  Schumann,  an  arietta  of 
Paradisi's,  operatic  airs  by  ” 

and  Handel,  and  songs 
! Faur6,  Dvordk,  and  Roger 
(the  final  treat  of  the  evening  caine  a 
! group  of  negro  spirituals.  A.  W.  M.  || 


ffi 


.Me  3/f^i 


The  organ  recital  which  wa's  given  yes-  j 
terday  afternoon  in  the  Wanamaker  Audi- 
torium was  rather  a dull  affair.  The  , 
program  included  compositions  by  Bach, 
Purcell  and  Couperin,  but  the  playing  of 
Erne.st  McMillan  was  merely  straightaway 
and  smooth,  lacking  in  color  and  effec- 
tive registration.  A large  audience  ap» 
planded  the  performance. 

.\nnouncenient  was  made  of  three  organ 
recitals  which  promise  to  be  of  more  in- 
terest. The  ten  symphonies  of  M.  Charles 
Marie  AVidor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Siilpice 
in  Paris,  probably  the  bes.t  known  organ- 
ist in  the  world,  will  he  pla.ved.  The 
organists  will  be  (lharles  Courboin  of 
Belgium,  December  28;  Lynwood  Parn- 
hiira  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion in  New  York.  .January  6,  and 
Marcel  Dupre  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  I’aris,  January  ,5. 


®Trom 'the  start  of  Paradisi’s  ’^ArieP 
ta“  he  showed  his 

t;mgues  in  sigular  purity  of  dictio  , 
showed,  too,  the  l‘ehter  graces  of  tior^_ 
ture  and  the  shading  of  forte  and 

^I'mlrbered^^'lf  Purcell’s"  a". ’ /rom 
‘‘Dido  and  Aeneas,”  the  sombie  .no^ 
oP”AVhen  I Am  Laid  tn  Earth 
new  dramatic  change.  . 
thunder-cloud.  There  "''^bt  be  criticism 
of  a too  frequent  use  of  diiect.  open 
tone  ■ few  iTien  possess  such  tones  of 
olarion  splendor,  while  Hayes  s c°n- 
Siy  vS  mood  brought  endless 
musical  variety.  , „ , 

He  gave  Handel’s  “Tender  Creature 
in  %'nclish  then  German  Songs--and 

mann’s  “Nussbaum.  t 

French  approved  by  Paris,  .both  La 
Procession”  of  Franck  and  Claire  ae 

gete^y  ^.Don’t  You  Weep 

When  I’m  Gon\”  the  singer’s  own  ar- 


rangenient  of  an  mr 

fir^hfs’  nfgrTa^Smpanis^ 


by  his  negro  aocompa.u  - 
Brown.  They  were  foUo'ved^w.^^^ 

by  the  unaccompanied  He 

a Mumblin  Wort,  a true  „„„,,oUiner 


entitled  "The  ”t"’no  '^°e^s  than 

?e‘’cS’lon  ofbls  truthful  Picture  of  old. 


An  avuuenuu  lifting  of  a 

tone  became  silent  at^^^^^ 

hand  as  he  added  encore  , croup. 

of  Schuman_af  er  the  after 


Me8S^net"s“d^eam  Ceri- 

He  aadod  last  of  a,U  Roon  . 


The  Composers’  GnUd. 

The  International  Composers’  Guild 
gave  its  first  concert  of  the  P^bsent 
season  last  evening  m the  Vanderbi 
Theater.  The  purpose  of  this  organl 
zation  is  to  give  darkest  New  Ybfk  op- 
portunity to  become  enlightened  a-s  to 
the  pro.gress  which  music  is 
toward  freedom  from  the  shackles  o 
tradition,  the  restraining  forms  of  the 
old  masters  and  the  enslavement  of  the 
antiquated  scales  and  barmomes  used 
bv  wragner.  Brahms.  Bruckner.  Mahler. 
Riclrd  .Strauss  and  that  lot.  When 
you  go  to  a concert  of  tho  guild  you 

have  to  sit  up.  . 

Tho  program  of  last  evening  in- 
cluded Stravinsky’s  ballot,  ’’Renard.  , 
which  was  first  Performed  utJ  arjs-R  . 
tho  Princess  de  Princess  do 
On  May  IS.  192’2,  the  DaghiHeff  com- 
pany gave  it  at  the  Grand  Operin  U , 
tells  the  story  of  a fox  which  txe 
cises  all  its  cunning  to  catcJi  a roos- 
ter, hut  is  always  defeated  b>  the 
bird’s  particular  friends,  a cat  and 
goat  'Phe  unsuccessful  fox  is  ropie- 
sented  bv  a falsetto  voice.  There  are 
two  tenors  amf  two  bassc  soloist. s, 
last  evening  Jose  Uelaquernore 
Howard  Hanson,  .lohn  Baiclay  an 
Hubert  l.inscott,  and  there  was  a 
small  orchestra,  conducted  by 
Leopold  Plokowski. 

Another  tid  bit  of  the  evening  was 
Arnold  Schoenberg’s  "Herzgcwacsche 
for  soprano,  harp,  harmonium  and 
calesta,  Mr.  Schoenberg  wlio  com- 
posed "Pierrot  Lunaire”  is  very  pop- 
ular with  the  Guild,  but  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  producing  the  nov- 
oKt  of  last  evening  owing  to  the  Ap- 
vailin.g  range  of  the  .soprano  role 
.Mias  Eva  !.■  .'ni  said  she  wa 


lisle 


1(11 


not 


mil 


,d  anti  she  sah^iC  Other  piecesi 
he  list  were  "Three  Poems  ’ for  j 
' and  piano  by  Maurice  Delage,  il 
tie  papa  makes  automobiles,  and, 
I,  o-  pieces  by  Arthur  Lourre,  Paul 
l iemith  and  the  redoubtable  Bela 
I ok.  Claude  Arrau  tackled  these, 
'lie  Delage  music  was  quite  out  of 
U.  The  composer  v/as  a'  pupil  of 
|el  and  imitated  his  master.  The 
^o  pieces  served  to  arouse  wonder 
|he  musical  memory  of  Mr.  Arrau. 

; played  them  without  notes.  These 
,:,'S  were  of  the  late.st  type,  music 
ij  out  any  of  the  ancient  devices 
jilozart  or  Beethoven.  The  audi- 
: , 'which  filled  the  theater,  loved 
‘i.  Then  came  Mr.  Schoenbergs 
: : and  Miss  Leoni’s  voice.  They 
honored  with  an  encore.  The 
|ic  is  Schoenberg  right  up  to  date. 
|5e  who  heard  the  “Pierrot  Lunaire” 

V at  once  that  they  had  not  meas- 
|l  the  composer’s  possibilities.  Some 
ers  even  laughed  at  this  really 
inn  composition. 

Stravinsky  creation  was  the 
contribution  of  the  list.  It  proved 
■ ijje  a fine  and  ironic  travesty  on 
: thing  that  the  other  composers 
je  struggling  to  do.  As  usual 
;’insky  showed  himself  the  master, 
composition  w'as  farcically  funny, 
It^'h  it  was  intended  to  be.  That  is 
hat  can  be  said  about  it  this  morn- 
!•  I To  describe  it  in  detail  would  re- 
5;  y e a handbook  after  the  manner  of 
K :_lzogen.  It  was  well  performed,  and 
: audience  was  so  ravished  by  it 
’j  there  was  an  insistent  demand  for 
*f-  epetition.  Mr.  Stokowski  asked  the 
-■•Xers  if  they  were  willing  to  sing  it 
pin.  'I'hey  were,  and  so  Stravinsky 
' the  distinction  of  receiving  an  en- 
:it  the  end  of  a program  from  an 
ience  that  would  not  go  home  wlth-| 
it. 


yne 
- ijini 

;,r 


Knglish  Trio  In  Concert. 

he  English  Trio,  fcg-merly  known 
i the  Modern  Trio  of  London,  was 
id  for  the  first  time  here  in  a con- 
151  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
1.  The  prograr.-  comprised  the  F 
or  trio  of  Dvorak,  Guy  Ropartz's 
t.  in  A minor  and  Frank  Bridge’s 
Sjastasie’’  in  C minor.  The  three 
I ers  of  this  trio  proceed  on  the 
dace  of  life  without  advertising 
Tr  given  names.  They  are  known 
iMelzak,  violin;  Manucci,  cello,  and 
piano.  Punch  is  credited  with 
ing  discovered  in  this  musical 
ression  material  for  exhilarating 

, 

[he  performance  of  the  trio  yester- 
t afternoon  was  entirely  honorable. 
I three  performers  proved  to  be 
liable  musicians,  conversant  with 
presentation  of  chamber  music  in 
form.  They  played  with  spirit, 
energy  where  needed  and  with  a 
rably  good  balance  of  tone.  The 
itself  was  not  of  distinguished 
lity  i.i  so  far  as  the  strings  were 
corned,  and  the  pianist  loomed 
ve  his  associates  in  this  respect. 

concert  was  of  the  type  which  is 
ominated  commendable,  but  calls 
^ no  special  comment. 


A concert  oi  ultra-modern  music 
th  the  “Standing  Room  Only”  sign 
ng  in  the  lobby:  such  was 


or 'Social  development.  It  asserts  that 
musk  is-at  present  in  such  a state,  and 
that  those  who  oppose  this  principle 
serv^  a dead  rather  than  a living  art.  , 
« * * 

Brave  words!  Some  one  must  be  a | 
'.lurse  to  Modernism;  and  it  had  better 
be  an  indefatigable,  devoted  and  ex- 
perienced domestic  with  nothing  else 
1 on  her  mind.  The  International  Corn- 
posters’  Guild  perfectly  fills  the  bilk 
Its  “Composers’  Advisory  Committee 
reads  like  a Directory  of  Path-Break- 
ers: Bela  Bartck,  Ernest  Bloch,  Fran- 

cesco Matipiero,  Eugene  Goossens,  Al- 
bert Roussel,  Darius  Milhaud,  Erik 
Satie,  Fcruccio  Busoni,  Arthur  Lourie, 
Dane  Rudhyar,  and  others  not  quite  so 
Forward  Looking,  but  equally  disin- 
clined to  permit  the  Heavenly  Maid  to 

go  to  seed.  . •• 

The  Guild  is  now  beginning  its  third 
season,  under  the  direction  of  a Tech- 
nical Board”  consisting  of  Edgar 
Varfese,  Alfredo  Casella.  Cart  Buggies, 
Carlos  Salzedo  and  Walther  Straram. 

♦ • • 

Last  night’s  program  was  truly  in- 
ternational, for  the  modernists,  of 
France,  of  Germany,  of  Hungary  and  of 
Russia  contributed  to  it.  France  sent 
music  by  Maurice  Delage:  'Trois 

Poemes,”  for  soprano  voice  and  piano, 
sung  by  Miss  Eva  Leoni,  with  Carlos 
Salzedo  as  accompanist  (he  is  an  ad- 
mirable one,  by  the  way).  Hungary 
sent  a group  of  piano  pieces  by  "er 
most  distinguished  insurgent,  Bela 
Bartok— a set  of  “Improvisations  sur 
des  chansons  populaires  hongroises,’ 
played  by  Claudio  Arrau.  Germany 
seht  Paul  Hindemith’s  “Marach  and 
"Hachtstueck,”  from  a suite  for  piano 
(Mr.  Arrau),  and  Schoenberg’s  ‘ Herz- 
gewachse,”  a setting  of  Maeterlinck  s 
“Feuillagc  du  Coeur,”  for  sopra- 
no, harp,  celesta  and  harmonium, 
performed  by  Miss  Leoni  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Miss  Marie  Miller  (harp), 
Julius  Mattfeld  (harmonium),  Rex 
Ttilson  (celesta)  and  with  Mr.  Salzedo 
coinducting.  Russia  sent  Arthur  Lou- 
rie recently  chief  of  the  Commission 
of  ’ Music  under  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment, with  a piano  piece  called  “Syn- 
theses,” and  her  expatriate  son,  Igor 
Stravinsky,  with  a concert  version  of 
hie  little  ballet-opera,  “Reiiard.”  This 
last  work  was  the  feature  of  the 
evening,  and  in  presenting  it  the 
League  flew  high;  for  it  sent  over  to 
Philadelphia  for  Mr.  Stokowski  and  a 
segment  of  his  illustrious  orchestra, 
and  these  eminent  gentlemen  per- 
formed Stravinsky’s  score  with  the 
assistance  of  two  tenors  and  two 
blisses:  Messrs.  Jose  De  la  Querriere, 

Harold  Hansen,  John  Barclay  and  Hu- 
I bert  Linscott. 

Stravinsky’s '“Renard”  is  described  in 
the  score  as  “une  histoire  burlesque,” 
to  be  sung  and  acted,  arranged  for  the 
stage  from  Russian  folktales.  “The 
play  is  to' be  acted  by  buffoons,  dancers 
of  acrobats,  preferably  on  a platform 
wjth  the  orchestra  behind.  In  case 
the  play  is  put  on  in  a theater  it  should 
be  played  before  the  curtain.  The 
efiaratet'ers  never  leave  the  stage.  They 
came  on  in  sight  of  the  audience  at 
the  first  strains  of  the  little  march, 
epd  go  off  in  the  same  manner.  The 
characters  are  mimes.  The  voices  (two 
tdnors  and  two  basses)  are  in  the 
orchestra.” 

Stravinsky  wrote  the  text  as  well  as 
the  music  (the  words  were  sung  last 
night  in  a French  version  by  C.  P. 
Ramuz),  and  whdn  the  piece  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Russian  Ballet  in  Paris, 
May  18,  1922,  the  setting,  costumes  and 
choreography  were  by  La  Nijinska,  who 


glso  mimed  the  character  of  the  Fox. 
the  xbe  fable  is  a brief  and  simple  one; 
traordinary  outcome  of  last  night’s  "he  characters  are  the  Fox,  the  Cock, 

the  Goat  and  the  Cat.  Renard  (the 
Fox),  lusting  for  chicken  fricassee,  dis- 
guises herself  as  a nun  and  attempts 
tft  make  off  with  the  Cock,  but  is  foiled 
by  the  alertness  of  the  Cat  and  Goat, 
who  frighten  her  away.  But  Renard, 
disguised  this  time  as  a tramp,  tries 
again  and,  with  the  lure  of  sweetmeats, 
has  almost  had  her  way  with  le  Coq. 
She  begins  to  pluck  the  screaming  fowl, 
when  ‘’the  Cat  and  Goat  again  come  ,to 
the  rescue  and  dispatch  the  marauder, 
whereupon  they  end  the  piece  with  a 


iterprise  at  the  "Vanderbilt  Theater, 
here  the  International  Composers’ 
uild  gave  the  first  of  three  concerts 
contemporary  music  which  they  an- 
H'liunced  for  the  current  season. 

The  motto  of  the  International  Com- 
isers’  Guild  is  a gallant  line  from 
chopenhauer:  “Art  is  ever  on  the 
aest,  a quest  and  a divine  adventure.” 
ihopenhauer’s  favorite  composer  was 

ossini,  his  favorite  instrument  the  1 dance  of  triumph, 
ute,  and  he  advised  Wagner  to  give/  * 

«j|p  music;  nevertheless,  it  is  a fine 
otto,  and  the  International  Com- 
bsers’  Guild  lives  up  to  it. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  these  excellent 
rogressives  to  act  as  a kind  of  bulle- 
I board  for  musical  modernism.  Their 
ill,  they  declare,  is  “to  exhibit  only 
..t  music  which  Is  new.  By  ‘new’ 
n -ic  .ill  be  understood  first  por- 
of  •■ompositions  representa- 
v<-  :if  '--:0  bes'  and  most  vital  im- 
in  coTTt.ernporary  life-  music 
...i  il  frankly  forward-looking  and 
•akiiig.  It  accepts  and  proclaim;) 

I TT-  as  a valid  and  Indicpensable 
(.^UB  ip^e  of  all  historic  periods 
0 has  h»-e«  In  a traiisl- 

fririuaitvfl  stffte  of  technicai 


It  was  a risky  experiment  to  transfer 
his  delectable  buffoonery  to  the  con- 
cert stage,  denuded  of  action  and  scen- 
ery, and  je  ask  the  audience  to  depend 
for  their  comprehension  of  the  point, 
end  humor  of  the  piece  upon  printed 
program-notes  and  the  diction  of  the 
singers.  It  is  a remarkable  tribute  to 
’.he  wit  and  charm  and  vividness  of 
Stravinsky’s  music  that  the  thing  got 
over  last  night  with  uproarious  suc- 
'ess.  The  audience  loved  it,  and  was 
so  clamorous  la  Its  appreciation  that 
Mr.  Stokowski  and  his  associates  did 
it.  all  over  again. 

'The  score  is  a brilliant  piece  of 
writing  brilliant  in  the  humor  and 
allency  of  its  characterization,  in  its 
•hythmic  ingonuity,  in  its  masterly 
lianrJIinf*  of  the  little  chamber  orches- 


tra of  solo  instrumentalists,  in  tiie 
sharpness  with  which  the  four  person- 
ages are  individualized  and  contrasted. 

It  is  not  at  all  drastic  in  harmonic 
texture,  and  if  it  were  not  announced 
aj8  a score  by  the  subversive  Stravinsky 
would  probably  delight  an  audience  of 
“Messiah”  fans  beyond  measure.  The 
work  had  been  most  carefully  studied 
and  prepared,  and  was  played  with  de- 
lightful virtuosity  and  gusto  by  the 
twenty  Philadelphians  under  Mr.  Sto- 
kowski, and  by  the  four  singers.  Mr. 
Barclay’s  falsetto  bass  was  irresistible, 
and  the  restrained  but  gi’aphic  miming 
of  all  four  of  the  singing  imperson- 
i.iors  had  precisely  the  right  emphasis.  ' 

* 

Schdnberg’s  setting  of  Maeterlinck's 
horticultural  fantasy,  with  its“desir- 
ous  palms,”  its  “fragile  lilies,”  its  "pli- 
aiit  vine”  and  “frigid  mosses”  and  its  , 
brooding,  melancholy  dreamer,  dates 
from  1912  and  so  is  scarcely  repre«  I 

sentative  of  the  contemporaneous 
Schonberg.  It  is  curiously  felicitous 
in  its  evocation  of  the  mood  of  the 
poem,  and  the  singular  combination  of 
, instruments  which  accompany  the 
I voice  (harp,  harmonium  and  celesta) 
j weave  about  it  an  iridescent  web  of 

I'  delicate  and  poignant  beauty.  The 
voice  part  requires  a soprano  with  a 
prodigious  range.  She  is  called  upon 
to  sing  F above  the  staff.  Miss  Eva 
1 Leoni  achieved  this  uncommon  feat  not 
‘ once,  but  twice  last  night,  for  the  audi- 
■ ence — either  because  of  their  wonder' 
over  her  singing  or  their  pleasure  in 
: the  music — compelled  a repetition  of 
the  song. 

It  was  probably  not  an  expression 
of  delight  over  the  singer,  for  Miss 
Leoni’s  voice  is  scarcely  a ravishing 
(•ne;  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  music 
gave  pleasure  to  every  one,  for  we  re- 
gret to  report  that  there  were 
Boeotians  present  who  released  their 
emotions  in  an  ostinato  of  scarcely  sup- 
pressed merriment.  They  might  better 
have  spared  Schonberg  in  this  instance 
and  directed  their  laughter  at  the  pre- 
tentious banalities  of  Mr.  Lourie’s 
“Syntheses”;  for  neither  his  pieces  nor 
Hindemith’s  reflect  much  glory  upon 
the  exertions  of  the  ultra-modernists. 
These  ivere  stale  platitudes  in  the 
modern  vein,  barren  of  imagination  or 
individuality.  As  for  Mr.  Delage’s 
three  songs,  they  are  merely  desiccated 
Ravel;  nor  are  Bartok’s  “Improvisa- 
tions” especially  engaging. 

i By  H.  T.  Finck 

Some  year.s  ago  the  newspapers  had 
an  item  about  a widow  who  paid  a 
vouiig  man  $50,000  to  marry  her.  "Ls 
men  come  high,  but  the  women  have 
g'ot  to  have  us,”  a paragrapher  re- 
marked. 

Music,  too,  sometimes  comes  high. 

.V  prominent  American  composer  once 
told  me  his  symphony  had  so  far  cost 
him  just  one  tnousand  dollars.  .\nd 
last  night  it  was  said  at  the  Vander- 
bilt Theatre  that  a patroness  of  the 
International  Composers’  Guild  nad 
contributed  a $1,200  check  to  enable 
the  Guild  to  import  a score  of  the 
famous  Philadelphia  players,  with  their 
immortal  conductor,  Leopold 'Htokow- 
sky  and  help  produce  Stravinsky  s 
music  to  the  ballet  ’'Renard,”  which 
the  Ballet  Russe  produced  in  Pans  in 
May,  1922. 

To  say  il  right  away,  the  music, 
even  without  the  dancing,  was  ivorth 
money,  though  it  lasted  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  audience  shout- 
ed with  joy  at  the  close  and  Insisted 
on  a repetition.  New  York  audiences 
always  enjoy  St.’-avinsky.  ^ 

“Petrushka”  was  done  at  the  Metio- 
politan  the  critics  were  unanimous  m 
their  praise  of  it.  1 said  then,  as  J 
have  said  a dozen  times  since,  that 
litravinsky  is  the  only  one  of  the 
“futurists’*  who  has  anythin;?  to  sa>. 

He  has  a lot  of  interesting  things 
to  say  in  his  “Renard.'’  too,  and  most 
of  it  is  screamingly  funny.  Stravin- 
sky will  go  down  in  history  as  the 
first  great  musical  humorist.  Offen- 
bach often  was  funny  in  a rough  soi-t 
of  way.  There  are  deliciously  humor- 
ous pages  in  ■V''agner's  “Meistersiiiger  ’ 
and  “Siegfried”;  Saint-Saens’s  “Carni- 
val of  Animals”  is  amusing,  and  our 
own  admirable  Deems  Taylor  has 
w'ritten  some  very  funny  music:  but 
jS'ti'avinsky  is  the  only  specialist  in 
musical  humor. 

I “Renard”  is  called  by  him  “a  bur- 
lesque to  be  sung  and  acted,”  arranged 
. . folk  tales. 
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ard  Strauss  can'  ivith  a hundred  anc 
twenty.  If  all  futurists  were  like  Igoj 
'Stravinsky  I would  be  one  of  then 
high  priest.s. 

Why  I have  never  aspired  to  thu 
honor  was  made  clear  by  the  musi' 
that  preceded  "Renard,”  songs  am 
pieces  by  Delage,  Lourie,  Hindemitn 
Bartok,  and  Schonberg,  on  which  i 
would  be  foolish  to  w'aste  good  ink,  I 
a sympathizer  with  the  ultra-modern 
ists  like  Lawrence  Gilman  can  refer  ti 
some  of  these  things  as  “stale  plat; 
lude.s”  what  would  I say  if  it  W'er> 
worth  while?  Schdnberg’s  "Elerzge 
wachse”  is  the  same  aimle.ss  stuff  hi 
usually  perpetrates.  It  is  for  soprano 
harp,  harmonium,  and  celesta,  and  thi 
soprano  soars  up  at  the  end  to  the 
highe.st  F or  F sharp,  or  both  (I  could 
not  quite  make  out).  My  neigh- 
bor .said  to  W.  J.  Henderson  that 
Schbnberg’s  climax  sounded  like  a cat: 
but  the  emineut  critic,  looking  very 
solemn,  retorted:  “No  cat  would  do 
that.” 

■■^nd  Capt.  Hart,  after  one  of  the, 
other  vocal  numbers,  said  it  reminded 
him  of  Mark  Twain’s  confession;  “I 
am  never  so  sad  as  when  I sing;  and 
so  are  those  who  hear  me.’’ 

Sergei  Rachmaninoffs  Recital. 

By  H.  C.  COLLES. 

There  is  apparently  an  unwritten  la'W 
that  the  giver  of  a Sunday  afternoon 
recital  no  matter  how  high  his  per- 
sonal prestige  may  stand,  must  not  test 
the  concentration  of  his  audience  too 
severely.  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  acknowl- 
edged it  at  the  beginning  of  his  recital 
yesterday  by  playing  only  three  move- 
ments of  Bach's  “English  Suite’’  (op.  2 
In  A minor)  instead  of  the  whole. 
This  illustrated  another  unwritten  law. 
namely  that  it  is  legitimate  to  play  se- 
lected movements  from  a Bach  suite  but 
nbt  from  a Beethoven  sonata ; yet 
Bach’s  suites  are  in  reality  quite  as 
much  consistent  wholes  as  at  any  rate 
the  earlier  Beetlioven  sonatas. 

It  would  have  been  good  to  hear  the 
whole  of  this  suite  which  Mr.  Rach- 
nianinoff  plays  beautifully,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  he  should 
submit  to  any  of  the  unwritten  laws,  all 
of  which  are  unthinking  conventions,  of 
the  concert  room.  He  had  Carnegie 
Hall  packed  with  people  ready  ,to  hear 
whatever  he  gave  them.  He  might  have 
used  his  privileged  position  to  give  them 
the  chance  of  enjoying  Bach’s  work 
whole. 

Mendelssohn’s  “Variations  SSrieuses,” 
some  Chopin,  Liszt  and  his  own  attrac- 
tive pieces  made  up  the  remainder  of 
the  scheme.  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  com- 
poses like  a pianist  and  plays  the  piano 
like  a composer.  The  latter  is  some- 
times said  of  composer-pianists  by  way  ' 
of  excuse  for  technical  shortcomings.  It 
does  not  imply  that  In  his  case,  for  he 
. Is  one  or  the  most  finished  technicians 
of  his  generation.  It  means,  however, 
that  he  plays  otlier  men’s  music,  whether 
the  other  man  Is  Bach  or  Mendelssohn 
or  Chopin,  primarily  to  show  what  he 
finds  in  it,  to  recreate  it  through  his 
own  mind.  The  unexpected  therefore 
happens. 

He  dwelt  on  the  chromaticism  or  Men- 
delssohn in  a way  to  give  it  more  than 
usual  importance.  One  forgot  how  many 
of  these  variations  are  mere  decorations 
round,  rather  than  developments  of,  the 
melody,  because  of  the  earnestness  he 
imparted  to  the  decorative  details.  He 
lingered  over  the  trio  of  Chopin’s  scherzo 
C sharp  minor  and  risked  breaking 
its  continuity  by  doing  so,  but  in  the 
end  -seemed  to  justify  himself  by  mak- 
ing the  whole  more  than  the  brilliant 
show  piece  It  is  in  the  hands  of  less 
creative  pianists. 

His  own  piano  pieces  on  the  other 
hand  are  almost  always  based  on 
some  special  problem  of  piano  technique 
which  he  solves  perfectly,  both  in  the 
composition  and  performance.  His  man- 
ual control  is  in  itself  fascinating. 

In  his  official  program;  he  gave  two 
Etudes  (B  minor  and  G minor)  and  fol- 
lowed them  with  his  transcription  of 
Moussorgsky’s  “Hopak.’’  which  he  had 
to  repeat.  Probably  the  unofficial  pro- 
gram contained  many  more,  for  his 
audience  seemed  determined  to  get  from 
him  all  he  could  be  persuaded  to  give. 

LOUIS  GRAVEURE  SINGS. 


for  tlie  stage  from  Russian  folk  talcs. 
The  dramatis  personw  are  a Fox,  a 
Cock,  a Cat.  and  a Goat,  which  in  the 
ballet  disport  themaelve.s  while  four 
singers  give,  vocal^  expression  to  thf 
sentiments  of  these  animals.  Lasrt 
night,  of  course,  there  were  no  “caper- 
ing animules,’  but  the  four  singeis 
(Jos6  Delacquerriere,  Harold  Hansen, 
John  Barclay,  and  Hubert  Liscott) 
made  their  parts  very  funny  indeed. 

One  could  not  but  marvel,  as  always 
,'it  , Stravinsky’s  wit,  his  imagination 
his  ability  to  make  cacopliony  agree- 
able. his  inexhaustible  fund  of  orches- 
tral tricks — why.  this  Russian  caii  di 
more  with  twenty  nlavei’s  tlian  Hicii- 


Baritone  Includes  Irish  Folk  Songs 
in  His  Second  Recital. 

Ixniis  Graveuro  in  his  second  recital 
of  the  season  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Town  Hall  included  a group  of  Irish 
folk  melodics,  arranged  by  William 
Arms  Fisher,  in  a program  of  French. 
j'Germaii  and  English  numbers.  *The 
j baritone  sang  with  his  usual  musical 
discretion,  with  powerful  realization  of 
wh.'itever  dramatic  content  was  in  the 
number.s  and  with  much  resonance  of 
tone  and  feeling  for  contrasts.  Mr. 
Graveure  seemed  to  take  special  interest 


111  11  , . i'.''  Irish  songs  and  was 

ri'iv.i' J I ■■  dcmrnds  from  his  hearers 
t(^  . i,i  the  six  be  repeated. 

■ Me-  .ii'.'-  "Kiisy.”  as  an  encore. 
Far.-u!  -.l  . r nudienco  to  its  highest  point 


of  enthu  lasm 


L ClllllU  _ , 

TJis-  G.  rin  tn  numbers  were  by  Senu- 


I tbt  Kivneb  st»nfi:s  by  !•  ranck. 

■ Ko*‘fhlin  'hauf'^ison.  b:rm‘St  Bloch  and 
)!« ‘ui)  T*  an*’  tlu  sonKS  in  Knglish  by 
ilan.mon  i,  (Joeir.,  Taylor  and  Barnett, 
An>ad  t>und*>r  playi  d the  acconipanl- 
jn  a -kiUful  manner. 


AT  THE  VANDERBILT. 


Concert  of  rr  dorn  music,  given  by  the  , 
Tnii'ritjillonal  Cotnpo-.jrs'  Guild.  All  first  , 
I'vrformanc  ■ ' In  America. 

i iii;  i ilOGKAM. 

1.  Trols  ropn»«-^  Maude©  Delate 

Bva  I.C'Oni,  .opratjc;  Carlos  Salzedo.  piano. 

2.  Thr-.  c?i  iii-:  of  Piano  Music: 

Syii!:'.'  Arthur  Lourle 

March  and  Night-Piece  from  the  Suit© 

“19112** Paul  Ilindeml'.h 

Impiovlsati  ;ns  of  Hungarian  Folksongs 

Il'du  Bartok 
Claudio  Arrau,  piano. 

3 Herzgewacchse  (Maeterlinck) 

Arnold  Schoenberg 

Eva  Leon!,  soprano;  Marie  Miller,  harp. 
Juliu-;  Mattfeld,  harmonium: 

, ^ lic.K  'I'lllson,  celesta. 

i.  Renard  (Burlesque  from  Russian  Folk 

Tales) Igor  Stravinsky 

Jose  Belaquerrlere.  Harold  Hansen,  tenors. 

John  Barclay,  Hubert  Lln.‘»cott,  basses. 
Chamber  Orchestra,  composed  of  first-desk 
players  of  the  rhiladelphla, 
conducted  by  Leopold  Stokowski. 


Thousands  of  honest  and  Ood-fear- 
Ing:  radio  amateurs  must  have  gone 
morosely  to  bed  last  night  In  the  firm 
conviction  that  their  receiving  sets 
were  hopelessly  out  of  order.  For  the 
International  Composers'  Guild  con- 
cert was  not  confined  to  thb  Vander-. 
blit  Theatre,  but  was  broadcast  as 
well;  and  whatever  the  merits  of 
ultra-modern  music,  one  has  a sus- 
picion that  widespread  popular  appeal 
is  not  one  of  them,  An  ear  attuned  to 
“Peter  Rabbit”  must  have  listened 
with  incredulity  to  Arthur  Lourie’s 
“Syntheses.” 

Mr.  Lourie’s  five  brief  piano  pieces 
can  scarcely  be  called  catchy. 
Rhythmic  unexpectedness  to  the  point 
of  Incoherence  seems  to  be  a fetish 
with  their  compo.ser,  coupled  with  a 
determined  all-pervasive  dissonance 
that  Is  striking  even  in  these  anti- 
diatonic  daj-s.  Syntheses  Is  exactly 
the  title  for  them,  ii  you  remember 
what  “synthesis”  means.  The  two 
Hindemith  pieces  were  milder,  but  fell 
short  of  revealing  the  strong  individ- 
uality that  reports  of  his  chamber 
compositions  bad  apparently  promised 
; The  nocturne  was  the  better  of  the 
I two,  despi  Ir.iises  into  commonplace] 
i for  It  created  a definite  mood  and 
maintained  It,  bui  the  march  wad 
rather  cheap.  O' spice  Its  harmonic 
complications. 

The  best  of  the  piano  pieces  were 
Bela  Bartok’s  folksong  improvisations.' 
There  were  eight  of  them,  mostly: 
short:  some,  in  fact,  so  stenographic 
.as  to  be  little  more  than  announce- 
ments of  their  subject  matter,  and 
some  rather  inchoate,  rhythmically; 
but  they  did  have  a quality  of  humor 
and  Imagination  that  the  first  half, 
of  the  evening  needed  badly.  Mr. 
Arrau  played  with  devotion  and  con- 
siderable effectivenes.s. 

The  three  Delage  songs  sounded 
conventional  and  uninteresting.  The 
Schoenberg  work  almost  defies  analy- 
sis. despite  the  fact  that  It  was  re- 
peated .at  the  urgi.ig  of  the  audience, 

: for  the  soprano  part,  which  Is  de- 
cidedly its  most  Important  compon- 
ent, was  utterly  beyond  the  capabili- 
ties of  Miss  Leonl.  It  would  prob- 
Jably  take  Mabel  Garrison  and  Sigrid 
, Onegin,  singing  In  relays,  to  do  It 
[justice,  for  b is  written  in  absurd 
j disregard  of  the  limitations  of  the 
I voice.  Some  day,  of  course,  its  diffi- 
culties will  vanish  and  Its  obscurities 
will  become  crystal  clear.  Until  that 
day  arrives,  however,  one  humble' 
Philistine  must  confess  that  he ' 
thought  It  strained  and  unimagina- 
tive. 

The  real  excitement  of  the  evening 
began  at  the  end,  when  Mr.  Stokow- 
ski conducted  some  of  his  crack 
players  in  a superb  perform.ance  of ; 
Stravinsky’s  “Renard,”  seconded  by 
spirited  and  successful  singing  bj 
the  four  soloists.  The  piece,  which  i 
recounts  a variant  of  the  familiar  I 
tale  of  Reynard  and  the  rooster,  i 
was  done  as  a ballet  by  the  Diaghileff 
company  In  Paris  during  ihe  early 
summer  of  1922.  Ii  sounded  much 


1 'better  iVisrnU.ht  In  its  BmOOIbr  and' 
hi's.s  pretentious  setting.  The  mmsic 
s is  Stravinsky  at  his  wittiest  and  most 
] sardonic,  and  Is  one  more  example  of 
hi.s  ability  to  w-rite  delightful  music 
with  tile  utmost  economy  of  means 
and  his  uncanny  skill  in  scoring  for 
small  Instrumental  combinations.  The  , 
audience  received  "Renard”  with  jj 
riotous  delighi,  and  were  so  insistent  E 
In  their  approval  that  Mr.  Stokowski  I 
finally  repeated  it.  | 


who,  the'^  pf'dg1‘&fh'“  botes,  inform e'3~ "us 
was  lately  head  of  a mu.sic  comnils.slon 
organized  by  tlie  .Soviet  Government  of 
Russia.  Tn  tliern  all  notes  are  equal, 
none  Is  dependent  on  another  or  related 
to  Its  neighbors.  No  doubt  this  is  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  well-tempered 
clavier.  'Who  .shall  .say  that  an  aug- 
mented fourtii  l.«  more  dissonant  than  a 
major  third  w1>en  botli  are  out  of  tune, 
as  they  necassarily  are  on  tlie  piano. 
So  Arthur  Lourio  write.s  notes,  notes 


OPKR.V  COJVCKIIT  rjKM). 


The  program  of  the  fourth  Sunday 
concert  last  night  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  consisted  of  operatic  ex- 
cerpts and  with  no  gueat  artist.  The 
list  comprised  the  overture  to  "Ben- 
venuto Cellini."  act  V.,  from  "Romeo  et 
.Tullette"  ; act  II..  scene  1,  from  "Mefis- 
tofele’’ ; the  ’’Meisterslnger”  overture ; 
act  IV.,  scene  2.  from  "II  Trav<atore”  : 
act  I.,  scene  1,  from  "Ijucia  di  Lam- 
mermoor,”  and  the  overture  to  "Orphee 
Aux  Enters.”  The  soloists  were  Mmes. 
Peralta,  Mario,  Ryan  (for  iMlss  Guil- 
ford, indisposed),  and  Telva  and  Messrs. 
Chamlee.  Kinkston,  Tokatyan,  Pisco  and 
Mardones.  Mr.  Bamboschek  led  the  or- 
I chestra.  The  program  was  much ‘liked 
! by  the  audience. 


MME.  MARNI  SINGS. 


Mme.  Francesca  Marni,  soprano,  who 
had  sung  here  before,  gave  a song  re- 
cital at  .\eolian  Hall  last  night  with 
Ellmer  Zoller  at  the  piano.  Her  good 
program  contained  airs  and  songs  by 
many  composers,  including  Paisiello’s 
"II  Mio  Ben.’’  three  lyrics  ^ung’ln  Rus- 
sian, namely,  Rachmaninov’s  "Thou  Art 
Like  a Lovely  Flower”;  Gurlleff’s  "The 
Little  Light”  and  "The  Ittle  Hut.”  by 
Klimoffsky,  and  "The  Dream,"  by 
Hor.seman.  Mme.  Mami  showed  much 
appreciation  of  the  songs  she  sang  and 
her  work  was  evidently  enjoyed  by  her 
audience. 


Novelties  by  McCormack. 


.Tolin  Mef'orr.i.aek  cave  .a  sone  recital 
last  ei’oning  at  the  Century  Theatre.  Ou 
his  program  were  sev'-ral  folksongs 
whieh  lie  nneartl'ed  ti'is  Summer  abroad 
and  wh'cli  jiroved  to  ho  happy  additions 
to  his  repertoire.  A large  aud'enee  at- 
tended. ealline  at  tlie  end  for  a'l  the  old 
favorites  wliich  they  always  throng  to 
hear. 


f X J 


Imandt.  Violinist,  in  Debut  Here. 

Robert  Imandt.  a Frcncli  violinist, 
was  assisted  at  his  first  appearance  in 
this  city  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening  by 
Raymond  Bauman,  pianist  and  by  Theo- 
dore Strong  at  the  organ  in  one  of  tlie 
immbers.  The  violinist  gave  emphaMs 
to  technical  accomplishments  in  an  In- 
terpretation of  Caesar  h ranck  s sonata 
which  was  barren  of  contrast  and  <^olor. 
Somewhat  richer  in  feeling  were 
monowski’s  "Mythes"  which 
and  which  were  greatly  cnlianced  b>  the 
excellent  support  of  the  accompanist. 


Play  From  Wagner’s  Operas. 

Selections  from  Wijgner’s  operas  pre- 
vailed at  tlie  concert  of  the  PhUharnionlo 
Orchestra  in  Carnegie  Hail  last  evening 
under  the  direction  of  Willem  van  Hoog- 
straten.  These  were  <-'liosen  from  "Tns- 
tan  und  Isolde,’’  "Siegfried  and  Die 
Meisterslnger."  .Mso  on  the  list  wei,e 
Dukas’s  ’’The  Sorcerer  s Apprentice, 
Rimskv  - Korsakoff’s  "The  ■ Hus^sian 
Easter’’  and  the  overture  to  Webers 
"Der  Freischutz." 


/Uc  3 ^ 

International  Composers’  Guild. 


By  U.  C.  COLLES. 

The  success  of  the  entertainment 
S»hich  the  International  Composers' 
Guild  gave  at  the  Vanderbilt  Theatre 
last  night  was  proved  by  the  fact  that 
»t  quite  an  early  stage  every  one  be-j 
came  lighthearted  and  some  became 
lightheaded.  Even  staid  new.spapev  re- 
viewers had  cast  care.,  aside  before  the 
second  part,  in  which  Mr.  Stokowski 
conducted  the  music  to  Stravinsky’s 
burlesque  on  Russian  folk  tales,  and 
had  been  heard  joining  In  the  demand 
for  .a  repetition  of  Arnold  Schonberg’s 
"Herzegewachse.'*  "VVlicn  newspaper  re- 
viewers call  “encore”  it  is  a sure  sign 
that  the  temperature  has  been  raised 
above  the  normal  of  the'  ordinary  con- 
cert room. 

It  did  not  happen  Quite  at  once. 
While  Miss  Eva  Leoni  was  wandering 
vaguely  through  some 
Maurice  Delage  in  a ''oice  which  re- 
minded one  of  a certain  peculiar 
whistle  with  a wobble  in  it  ^^sed  by 
jazz  bands,  there  was  just  a fear  that 
Is  performance  might  have  ^ 

1 1,..  if  mi 


jaz: 
this  . 
taken 


_ ^ to  be 

seriously;  that  it  might  be 
necessary  to  say  exactly  what  one 
of  it  all.  But  Mr.  Claudio 
A^au  and  a piano  saved  the  situation 
and  banished  that  dismal  sinking  feel 
Ing  which  so  many  concerts  of  the 
very  latest  in  music  produce. 

He  plunged  at  once  into  a set  of  pieces 
called  "Syntheses.”  by  Arthur  Lourie. 


and  more  notes,  some  quick,  some  slow, 
some  In  handfuls,  otliers  scattered  freely  [ 
In,  cascades.  They  leap  and  tumble  fJ'omj 
one  end  of  the  piano  to  another  while, 
we  wonder  how  Mr.  Arrau  can  remem- ^ 
ber  Uiem  all  and  whether  he  does.  ■ 

At  any  rate  there  i.*^  nothing  to 
criticize,  nothing  to  express  any  opinion 
about.  U is  quite  good  fun  while  it 
lasts,  and  It  docs  not  last  long.  After  it 
came  two  movements  by  Hindemith,  one 
a march  i»  a sort  of  Scluibert-cum- 
Sullivan  rliytlim,  but  redeemetl  from  too 
much  obviousness  by  Us  blessed 
notes,”  tlie  other  a “Nachtstiick 
an  altogether  uncontemporary  touch  ot 
sentimentality  which  we  had  to  get  past 
quickly  if  wc  were  not  to  find  ourselves 
once  more  in  the  realms  of  ordinary 
music. 

Bela  Bartok’s  ‘Tmprovisations"  on 
some  simple  folksongs  of  his  counli'^ 
brought  us  back  from  the  dangerous 
tendency  toward  reflection  wlncji  no 
Gorman  composer  can  be  relit?d  on  to 
avoid.  Of  course  we  iill  know  novN  that 
Hungarian  music  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  rliapsodies  of  Liszt  or  the 
I Dances  of  Brahms,  but  is  the  soin  of  a 
1 people  suppressed  until  I>cla  Bai  toK 
I taught  it  to  gyrate  on  a piano. 

Thus  Mr.  Arran  tactfully  led  up  to, 
• Schbnberg’s  “Herzgewachsc’\  for  .so- 
prano  voice  (Miss  Lconi  again),  liarp. 
harnionlum  and  cele.sta.  the  piece  whieli 
' evoked  so  retnarkabie  a demonstration. 

I Possibly  the  demonstration  wa.s  paHlF 
' a tribute  to  the  unique  qualities  of  Miss  . 
Leoni’s  high  notes  in  combination  with 
the  groan  of  the  lianmonium.  the  tinkle 
’ of  the  celesta  and  the  twang  of  the 
harp,  it  recalled  Gilbert’s  lines : 


cut ; in  a few  oT  thc.s’e*  variaitlons  there 
were  passage.s  which  did  not  reach  tlie 
high  standard  he  had  set.  But  when 
that  has  been  mentioned  with  the  fact 
that,  like  most  modern  piani.sts.  he  de- 
.served  a small  fine  for  "speeding”.  In 
the  Schumann  toccata,  we  have  done 
with  defects. 

One  felt  from  the  fir.st,  and  never  lost 
the  conviction,  that  Mr.  Frledberg  is 
a pianist  who  understands  what  he  is 
talking  about  when  he  talks  Brahms 
and  Schumann.  Hl.s  Brahms  was  par- 
ticularly delightful  because  Brahms  Is 
the  deeper  subject  of  the  two.  He 
knows  that  rhythm  matters  before  all 
else  and  that  rhythm  la  not  the  .same 
thing  as  time.  He  used  his  rubato  al- 
wav.s  to  bring  out  the  true  point  of  the 
phrase.  Notable  instances  were  the  two 
trios  of  the  scherzo  In  B flat  minor. 
The  Paganini  variations  are  the  most 
exhaustive  set  which  Brahm.s  ever 
wrote.  Many  pianists  regard  thern  as 
a rather  cuinbersomo  essay  in  technique 

Mr.  Frledberg  made  tliem  entrancing 
from  first  to  last,  not  only  delighting  In 
the  contrasts  of  mood  they  present  and 
' the  extraordinary  fertility  of  melodic 
and  contrapuntal  resource,  but,  as  It 
weie,  threading  them  together  so  as  to 
show  how  fhey  build  up  a hugh  archi- 
tectonic design.  His  playing  was  the 
complete  answer  to  those  who  assert 
that  strlctnes.s  of  form  is  a bar  to  free- 
dom of  expression. 


' uW 


PIANIST  GIVES  A NOVELTY. 


strike  the  concertina’s  melancholy 
string,' 

Blow  the  soul-stirring  harp  like  any- 
thing. 


which  indeed  might  have  made  a more 
suitable  text  for  Schbnberg’s  muse  than 
the  gentle  poem  by  Maeterlinck.  After 
all,  what  has  Maeterlinck  done  to  de- 
serve it?  However,  as  in  two  hearings 
we  never  discovered  whether  Miss  Leoni 
was  singing  in  German  or  French,  or 
even  thought  to  try  to  catch  a word,  so 
irresponsible  had  the  atmosphere  be- 
come, it  docs  not  much  matter  about 
Maeterlinck.  The  repetition  showed 
what  pains  Miss  Leoni  had  taken  to 
memorize  it  accurately.  That  evidently 
is  her  gift. 

Finally  t!ie  concert  was'  wound  up  with 
Stravinsky’s  music  to  "Renard.”  in 
which  Mr.  Stokowski  conducted  a de- 
tachment of  the  Philadelphia  orchestra, 
and  tlie  vocal  parts  representing  the 
conversation'  of  the  cock,  the  fox.  the 


Alfredo  Oswald  From  Brazil  Plays 
"The  Baby’s  Family.” 

Alfredo  Oswald,  a visitor  from  Brazil, 
marked  his  retui'n  yesterday  to  Aeolian 
Had  With  a program  distinguishable 
from  a tlioiisand.  Le.«s  cosmopolitan 
Ilian  his  countrywoman.  Novaes.  he 
avoids  the  cold  precision  of  line  of 
Northern  tcclmique;  but.  to  make  up 
for  it,  he  luxuriates  in  tropical  plentt- 
lude  of  sound,  forests  of  notes,  never 
noisy,  from  which  emerge  now  a matin 
livmii  or  cliaste  fugue  ot  Bach,  again 
ail  ascent  iC  harmony  of  the  Abbb  L’szt. 

These  t\v  > alone  lie  played,  first  and 
V'ist  w1ii'.  I n . . city  midway  was  tlie 
complete  ’ . '.h.v’.s. Family",  of  eight 
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<loll4  d«'..  . V.  by  II.^'Villa-Lobo.s  m 
ehildren’.s  ) tunes  of  native  l>raziltan 
races.  A f.ve-tone  or  Idacknote  scale 
was  thC’  rubber  mulatto  doU.  The  n»'gro 
image,  of  wood  suggested  a tarenU'llo, 
the  Creole  and  Indian  different  dances,, 
and  the  w'hite  porcelain  and  poor  rag 
dolte  contrasting  lullabie.s.  Punch  ana 
the  Witch  were  as  modern  as  tlic  most 
advanced  composers  heard  clsewlicie 
' daily. 
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OsTvald’.s  aicchaiiics  Perfect. 


cat  and  the  goat  were  taken  by  Jose 
Delaquerriere,  Hai'old  Hansen,  Jo.in  < 
iiarciay  and  Hubert  Linscoil. 
sky  is  a conscious  liumori.st,  and  that  ; 
at  once  places  him  apart  tror.i  the; 
other.s.  • . , I 

Tliis  little  ballet  was  produced  at  the  . 
Paris  opera  last  year  hi  the  Diaghilev 
troup  and  one  can  Iniaglne,  wnat  a d^ 
liglitfnl  thing  they  w-ould  make  of  It. 
titi'acinsky,  wTietlier  he  knows  it  or  not. 
and  if  'he  knows  he  probabl.v  does  not 
care.  lia.<  a precedent  for  its  style  m 
V^cclii' • sixtec'Hth  cf^iitury  n^usic-cirania, 
“Anfipainasso,”  in  which  the  parts 
niiniHd  on  the  stage  were  sung  by  sing- 
ers off  it.  I like  Vecchi  he  <loes  not  keep 
ene  voice  strictly  to  a part,  but  uses  his. 
busses  und  irnors  in  conversation  ac- 
eordii\g  to  his  conNenience.  ihcy  con- 
binc  wonderJ’ully  with  tlie  instruments. 
rcitcratl!ig  those  in<'isive  riiythmien.1 
iigure.-*  :md  breaking  out  into  fragjuents 
or  tinu’  whieh  he  uKta.vs  uses  so  skil- 
tully  whenevej'  he  is  writing  for  the! 
bulkt. 

it  is  extraordinarily  timny  and  mu- 
sically  c.\hlla rating  at  tiio  same  time, 
and  even  without  the.  .^tage  its  effert.s 
come-  off  hriUiaiitly.  Mr.  Stokqw.-Uii 
witli  his  .singers  and  pla.yi-r.s  acliieved 
a wonderful  cm'-.'inble  and  tlm  audience 
made  a vigorous  effort  to  gi  t tlirm  to 
repeat  their  succe.s.s.  Wlien  we. left  air. 
Stokow.ski  was  trying  to  refuse,  but  he  i 
may  have  relented. 


Alfredo  Oswald  gave  a piano  recital 
yesterda  yafternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall 
which  could  not  be  classed  among  mu-i 
sical  events.  If  this  young  man  drives! 
a motor,  it  is  probable  that  he  looks  to  ' 
the  speedometer  to  tell  him  whether  or. 
not  be  is  enjoying  himself.  The  scenery ; 
may  consist  of  tbe  bleak  factories  that! 
group  themselves  along  the  Jersey 
marshes,  or  it  may  offer  the  woodland  i 
vistas  of  the  Berkshires:  h’s  much  the,, 
same  to  him.  ’ . . j 

Surelv  the  “Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A 
minor,"'  one  of  the  opening  number,, 
was  practiced  'w  ith  more  regard  to  the , 
lUnii  fnr  fhc  intent  of  Mi.  . 
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metronome  than  for  the  intent  of  Mi.  , 
Bach.  The  velocity  was  wonderful,  but  j 
iveil,  I've  mentioned  a pianola  once 

^°The  Brazilian  work.  “TJie  Baby  s 
Familv,"  appealed,  more  to  the  imagina- 
tion o'f  Mr.  Oswald,  but  at  that  he  did 
not  succeed  in  sustaining  interest 
through  the  characterizations  of  the 

eicht  dolls.  , ’ 

Mr  Oswald  possesses  a remai^kablc  i 
facilitv  and  smoothness  of  toiirt.  These 
are  linear  qualities.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  develop  the  depth  and  height  j 
nf  his  playing.  I 
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Carl  Friedberg’s  Recital. 


By  H.  C.  COBLES. 

Brahms  and  Schumann  were  tiie  two 
composers  chosen  by  Carl  Frledberg 
for  his  program  at  Aeolian  Hall  last 
night  and  he  justified  his  choice  by 
showing  himself  to  be  a pianist  who 
possesses  the  right  qualities  tor  the  in- 
terpretation of  tliese  masters.  He  gave  , 
a selection  of  their  larger  works,  be- 
ginning with  three  out  of 
Brahms’s  set  of  ballads  (Opus  10)  with  ^ 
the  scherzo  in  B flat  minor,  placing  j 
Schumann’s  "Kreislercana"  and  the: 
toccata  in  C in  the  middle  and  leturn-  | 
ing  to  Brahms  at  the  end  in  order  to  , 
( lay  the  wliole  of  the  variations  on  a 
theme  by  Paganini.  . 

This  was  a big  scheme,  and  he  | 

It  through  triumphantly.  If  his  p ^ i 
.showed  some  .signs  of  fatigue  as  he 
reached  the  second  book  of  the  varia- 
tions it  was  chiefly  noticeable  from  the 
fact  that  the  first  quality  one  J" 

Mr.  Friedberg’s  playing  Is  a forthright 
directness  in  wliioh  every  phase  is  clean 


Hackett  Sings  'Vith  Phiinan 

•Vilhur  Hackett,  Uie  operatic  tenor, 
made  one  of  his  too  raie  appearances 
in  New  York  lids  season  at  Imst  eve- 
ning's second  concert  of  the  Philhai- 
nionic’s  new  series  for  students  ii)  Car- 
negie, Hall,  singing  with  tin  orchestra 
twb  Frencli  songs  by  Dupaic.  Willein 
Van  Hoogstraleii  conducted  Mozarts 
svmplumy  in  G ininor,  Gluck  s, overlure 
to  ' ' Iphigenia  in  .\ulis,  Wagners  to 
"The  .Mastersingers”  and  Ha.  iinmn- 
Inoff’s  "Island  ot  tlie  Dead.  Vs  the 
eencert  was  also  broadcast  by  radio, 
(liose  at  tlie  liall  lieard  earl\  returns 
fiom  distant  hearers.  A w.mian  in 
Gonnecticul  cAUed  up  to  sa.v,  Im 
li.steiiing  to  your  concert  and  it  sounds 
fine  here/’ 
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“L’OracoIo”  and  "L’Amico  Fritz.” 
“I.’Oracolo"  and  "L  Andco  l iitz 
opened  tlm  fifth  week  of  opera  last 
evening  witli  two-fold  niqasures  of  stai:- 
In  various  tragic  and  lyrm  rOles.  hcotU 
and  Didur,  witli  Mano.  -l-elva,  Gliam  ee 
and  d’ Angelo,  sang  I.oonl  s still  populai 
veivion  of  tlic  "Cal  and  t liovub 

thrill'or  of  San  Iri'anciseo  t hinalown. 
Masvajfur.'’*  n'contly  rovivt^d  lbi  ^ 
comedy  cneagod  liori  'p  V' 

Danii^o.  AKook,  Antlumy,  Wolf  and  1 al- 
trinleri.  and  Moranzoni  conducted,  ■ 
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Idently  the  artists  are  economlz- 
for  the  two  pianists  who  eave 
ils  yesterday  manag-ed  to  employ 
five  composers  between  them, 
do  Oswald,  who  iplayed  at  Aeolian 
^ In  the  afternoon,  used  three  of 
His  program,  three  Bach 
^s,  a suite  of  eight  little  pieces 
|r.  Villa-Lobos  and  six  more  or 
flanfamillar  compositions  by  Liszt. 

Villa-Lobos  suite,  entitled,  "The 
I;’s  Family,”  Is  a series  of  mlnla- 
supposed  to  portray  a family  of 
—Arthur  Rubenstein  played  four 
em  at  his  recent  New  York  re- 
They  are  unpretentious  little 
«|3,  written  In  a neat  post-De- 
jl'an  Idiom,  and  made  an  attrac- 
ii|interlude  In  the  serious  business 
e afternoon.  Mr.  Oswald  played 
I with  skill  and  a sympathetic 
■ of  their  humorous  possibilities, 
m successfully,  in  fact,  than  his 
«er  numbers,  for  which  his  nim- 
f Jjt  rather  uneventful  style  did  not 
particularly  adapted. 

* r ^ ^ ^ 

By  Deems  Taylor 


Murray-Aynsley  Recftal  ^ 

Elsa  Murray-Aynsley,  an  Engli.sh 
mezzo-soprano,  sang  last  night  in  the 
Town  Hall  her  first  concert  in  this 
country.  The  programme,  which  was 
too  long,  included  songs  in  Russian, 
French,  German,  one  in  Gaelic,  and 
a few  in  English.  She  is  by  way  of 
being  a linguist  and  her  interpreta- 
tions were  very  good  indeed,  but  we 
found  her  voice  not  so  good  a vehicle 
as  one  could  have  wished  for  con- 
veying her  personality.  In  a mezza- 
voce  it  was  good;  in  the  high  register 
good,  too;  but  the  middle  voice  could 
not  always  be  trusted,  and  it  was 
never  big  enough,  rich  enough.  Also 
we  felt  that  several  times  her  accom- 
pani'it  dragged  her,  as  in  the  “Hopak” 
song  by  Moussorgsky,  and  the  black- 
smith lover  picture  of  Brahms.  The 

programthe  was  a very  heavy  one, 
and  it  was  clear  that  she  was  tiring 
before  the  last  group  was  started.  We 
wish  that  women  would  not  try  to 
sing  the  Volga  boatman  chant — why 
will  they  do  that,  when  of  all  the  songs 
if  demands  the  power,  depth,  fire  of 
a Russian  man's  heart  and  voice. 
The  saving  clauses  were  Gretchani- 
noff's  “Over  the  Steppes,”  and  the  two 
songs  by  Hugo  Wolf,  which  were  done 
most  satisfyingly.  H.  M. 


Elly  Ney  Gives  Recital  of  Brahms. 

Elly  Ney,  who  had  in  former  pro- 
grams established  herself  as  a worthy 
exponent  of  the  music  of  Brahm.s,  yes- 
terday at  her  second  piano  recital  of 
the  season  at  Aeolian  Hall  confined 
herself  entirely  to  the  works  of  that 
composer.  Included  in  the  list  was  the 
sonata  in  F minor  which  she  gave  with 
much  authority,  choosing  carefully  the 
passages  to  be  emphasized  and  playing 
with  vigorousness  which  never  threat- 
ened to  offend  the  ear.  At  other  times 
there  was  light,  rippling  fleetess  of 
finger  and  delicate  and  artistic  phra.s- 
ing.  Also  there  were  four  ballads, 
walzes  and  other  pieces.  Most  of  the 
large  audience  crowded  toward  the 
stage  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  and 
for  ten  minutes  stood  applauding  the 
pianist. 


MISCHA  LEVITZKI. 
i.Aftcr  bearing  three  pianists  in  rapid  j 
Jccession,  one  begins  to  wonder  upon  ' 
ing_^  confronted  with  a fourth ; 
^tether  there  will  be  any  adjectives  i 
t with  which  to  do  him  justice.  I 
ii jwever,  when  the  party  of  the  first 
|rt  is  as  good  a pianist  as  Mr.  Le- 
•|./.ki,  he  may  be  trusted  more  or  leer  | 

: provide  bis  own  adjectives,  for  he 
i|  a young  player  of  wide  resources 
|d  an  exhilarating  control  of  his ' 

: dium.  j 

The  program  tlial  lie  offered  last 
jjht  in  Carnegie  Hall  contained 
ilirks  by  ten  composers,  ranging  in 
ight  from  Chopin’s  B minor  .sonata  j 
tl^  :he  Bach  D minor  toccata  and  ; 
jiue  to  Dobanyi's  boisterous  “Die  j 
..lie  Gesellscbuff’  and  bis  own  grace-  i 
! “Valso  dc  Concert.”  }t  was  a j 
i possibly  a little  overweighted  on  i 
lighter  .side,  for  except  fbr  the  j 

*ch  and  Chopin,  and  two  Beetlioveu ' 
■ce.s,  the  music  lie  played  ran  fast 
(her  than  deep.  Godow.sky's  “A 
5j.\tteau  Paysage.”  for  instance,  is 
Jasant  to  hear,  but  taxes  the  play- 
s fingers  rather  more  than  it  does 
' .soul,  and  the  same  might  be  said 
the  two  Rubinstein  numbers — the 
■..arollo  in  Q and  the  staccato  etude 
''haikovsky's  “Troika  en  Trai- 
iux,”  and  several  other  numbers, 
'lie  first  half  of  his  program,  thore- 
Was  Hie  only  part  that  called  fori 
Levitzki’s  utmost  as  an  in- 1 
|prftcr.  Ho  ro.se  capably  to  the  oc-  ! 

■wlicncwr  the  occasion  do- ! 
Glided  it,  giving  the  Bach  worlc  a 
;formance  notable  for  Us  clean 

B idling  of  the  contrapuntal  strands 
I its  viiid  dynamics,  offering  a 
■nt  and  Imaginative  leading  of  the 
^pin  sonata,  and  bringing  to  the 
thoven  “andante  favoii''  a pure 
lie  tone  that  made  It  a moment  of 
c - •yufy. 

' -t  oi  (I,,.  o'.hr  imnibcr.s.  a.s 
ted,  m.if'e  riieir  principal  demands 
in  liiH  t>  i.liiilnue  and  sense  of 
•tlmi.  A.s  he  posFC:;  r>  , both  theS' 
ibuli  K lo  marked  deyrre,  he  suc- 
ded  brilliantly  in  inaUin.--  th(’ 
ning  .1,  meniciablo.  one  for  a large 
dem-nnstratl  andlence. 

Concert. 

i»  .Mciicnn  colony  in  New  York  was 
'red  a concert  and  ball  last  night  at 
Vlajcatic  Hotel.  A number  of  consul 
al.s  of  the  various  nations  in  this 
were  present  for  the  affair.  The 
was  under  the  auapires  of  the  /\ li- 
nns' Association. 

I-  elaborate  musical  program  inclnd- 
lexican  ’tableau,  selections  by  the  or- 
:i  of  the  nsseciot ion.  Prelude  m 
intor  and  “.lornbe  Tnp.atio.”  These 
- rs  were  givon  |,y  Arniilfo  Mira- 
■ pianist ; .Senonta  .Maria  Zepeda 
.-'.ruor  Ingneio  I-'ernnndez. 

were  nlwi  n tniniher  of  instru- 
al  sr'eetloiM. 

-.Ai 


American  Mask  Guild.  \ 

By  n.  C.  COBLES. 

The  first  concert  of  the  season  given 
by  the  American  Music  Guild  at  the 
Town  Hall  last  night  offered  a pro- 
gram made  up  of  works  which  a re- 
sponsible committee  of  musicians  had 
recommended  for  performance  at  the 
last  Salzburg  Festival  of  “contempo- 
rary” music.  Nothing  was  said  as  to 
their  acceptance  or  the  reverse,  and  it 
seemed  right  that  nothing  should  be 

Miss  Avuslev  is  an  English  soprano  i sufficient  that  these  works 

“ ‘ t 1 Cl  been  recommended ; the  actual 

and  scored  many  successes  abroad,  bhej  choice  for  the  festival  of  the  Program 
is  very  talented,  having  been  tutored  in  Committee  depended  on  many  conslder- 
Russia.  France  and  Germany.  The  vocal-  ations  besides  merit,  and  those  consid- 
i.st  sang  groups  of  songs  from  these  coim- ' “rations  often  bring  about  the  perform- 
tries,  some  of  them  being  "Pleurcz  ines  smaller  work  excluding  the 

Voux,"  from  '’Le  Cid  ” a composition  by , program  began  with  Loeffler’s 

Massenet;  'Over  the  bteppe.  1 he  , “Music  for  irour-stringed  Instruments’ ' 
.Northern  Star"  and  three  other  numbers,  played  by  the  Lenox  quartet,  which  has 
all  sung  in  Russian  been  heard  before  and  which  was  no 

Amonv  the  French  seleotimis  were  i 

f,T  ^ i-u  „ .,1  because  Loeffler  is  a leader  whose  work 

D Esdav6,  i->c  (,  olibri  find  INufigcs.  commands  respect  wherever  it  is  heard, 
from  “Chansons  de  Miarka.”  by  Alexan-  'riie  remainder  of  the  program  was 
dre  Georges.  The  German  songs  were  j devoted  to  work  by  younger  men  includ- 
’■Verborgenheit"  and  ”Iii  dem  Schatten  names  are  scarcely 

T I >>  XT If  familiar.  Most  important  of  these  was 

menier  Lockon,  composed  by  Hugo  M olf.  ^ trio  for  piano  and  strings  by  Harold 
The  h.nglish  group  included  songs  by  Morris  which  was  played  by  the  com- 
Ireluiicl.  Bridge,  Kenned.v.  Pra.ser  and  poser  at  the  piano,  Albert  Stoes.sel,  vio- 
Bax.  The  singer's  pleasing  personality  i Felix  Salmond,  violincello. 

ami  sonorous  voice  won  for  her  much 

plause.  j of  vigorous  and  strongly  contrasted 

ideas  are  woven  together.  The  com- 
poser is  not  afraid  of  simrlieity ; he  can 
start  with  a broad  and  diatonic  tune  and 
u.se  the  same  to  sum  up  his  work  in  tlie 
linal  climax.  But  between  these  points, 
the  outset  and  the  goal,  a great  deal  has 
happened.  It  is  genuinely  rhapsodic 
in  the  fact  that  imagination  is  allowed 
to  run  free  and  the  ideas  .strike  across 
one  another  often  without  anj  attempt 
to  .show  their  relevance. 

The  difficulty  of  rhapsody,  literally 
the  sewing  together  of  songs.  i.s  that 
the  stitches  are  apt  to  show,  and  there 
are  certain  waiting  points  in  the  music 
where  nothing  of  much  consequence 
happens  and  which  have  the  effect  of 
breaking  the  work  into  detached  epi- 
sodes. These  are  the  stitches  which  a 
more  experienced  technique  would  hide. 
Tiie  actual  writing  for  the  Instruments, 
too.  is  not  always  happy.  The  chord 
passages  of  the  piano  are  apt  to  be 
clumsy  and  the  two  strings  have  enough 
of  playing  in  octaves  to  make  the  tex- 
ture at  times  .sound  thin.  But  this  is 
presumably  an  early  work,  and  in  these 
days,  when  so  many  young  composers 
show  complete  command  of  all  the  Iate.st 
tricks  and  do  nothing  with  them  that 
has  not  been  done  better  a thousand 
times  already,  it  is  hopeful  to  find  one 
who  does  not  know  all  tlie  tricks,  or 
who  if  he  doe.s  is  not  over-anxiiou.s  to 
use  them,  .and  who  undeniably  has 
.something  which  he  wishes  to  say.  One 
felt  that  it  will  be  worth  while  to  look 
again  for  the  name  of  Harold  Morris 
on  concert  programs. 

Three  piano  pieces  by  ' Louis  Pruen- 
berg  played  by  Chayles  ilaubiel  are  cer- 
tainly facile  in  expression  but  without 
much  lUstinction.  Three  fragments  from 
Enier.son  VVhitborne'g  “New  York  Days 
and  Nights.”  played  by  Harrison  Pot- 
ter, made  a stronger  impression,  even 
ithough  New  York  does  not  seem  alto- 
gither  an  appropriate  su’oject  for  the' 
niinaturi.st.  These,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  found  a place  at  Salzburg. 

Between  the  two  sets  of  piano  work.s 
came  a group  of  songs,  “Five  Poems  of 
Ancient  China  and  .Japan, ” by  the  late 
Charles  T.  Griffes,  which,  sung  by  Miss 
Helena  Marsh,  certainly  gave  strong 
evidence  that  by  the  early  death  of  the 
composer  this  countr.v  lost  an  artist 
with  a genuine  lyric  gift.  Each  song 
presents  a distinct  mood  and  presents 
it  with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  ef- 
fort. throiigli  a voice  part  simple  and 
flexible  in  outline  and  a pianistic  e.'m- 
inentary  which  shows  a subtle  feeling 
both  for  design  and  color. 


-Marguerite  Morgan,  who  appeal  -ai  ra 
I piano  recital  last  evening-  at  Aeolian 
I Hail,  displayed  a.s  much  imagination 
; and  originality  in  the  making  of  lier 
I program  a.s  she  did  later  in  her  play- 
■ iiig.  After  the  due  concessioii.s  io 
: tradition  in  offering  Bnch’.s  Cliromalic 
I Fantasy  and  a Liazt  RImp.sody  she 
I filled  in  llic  Interim  wltli  such  nanie.s 
j as  Rachmaninov,  Ravel  and  Grieg. 

The  result  was  a fre.-^h,  iutcre.sting 
program,  ably  played.  1'lic  cream  of 
! tlio  list  was  perhaps  the  Ravel  .sona- 


i tine  which  closed  her  .second  group. 
The  cool,  just  a little  cerebral  nuances 
of  this  thumbnail  work  were  brouglit 
out  in  fine  fashion,  and  if  Miss  Mor- 
gan seemed  a bit  overdcUberato  at 
times  .she  compensated  with  a elepth 
and  round  .sonority  of  tone  which. 

, combined  with  some  laudable  iegato 
' playing,  made  it  a delighlful,  memo- 
j rable  bit. 

I The  brittle  la.sl  inovt  iiicnt  had  poli.di 
I and  style:  tliei-o  is  rather  mon  than 
' just  promise  lo  be  wriUen  opposite 
Miss  Morgan’s  name.  It  wa.s  well  tliat 
her  progiam  ran  to  tlie  “brilliant”  in 
. mood,  for  she  was  distinctly  happiei 
I in  this  sphere. 

I At  the  Town  Hall.  EIs.a  Murr.ay- 
I Aynslcy,  appearing  in  song  recital, 
made  her  best  impression  on  her  audi- 
ence with  a group  of  Russian  .song;, 

1 .sung  in  the  origin.al.  Glinka,  Kretch- 
' aiiinov,  Chaikovsky,  Mon.^sorgaky 
j and  Rachmaninov  were  represcnt»d,  - 
land  the  artist’.s  high,  clear  soprano' 
I carried  them  off  with  their  touches  of 
I dramatio  suggestion  with  authority 
: and  style. 

In  the  Frenrh  group,  which  followed 
! these,  she  displayed  an  excellent  dlc- 
( lion,  and,  especially  in  Georges', 

! “Clouds,”  a fine  variety  which  v.as,  ! 
j in  Ihe  second  stanza  ixirtieularly,  as  1 
I well  done  as  anything  on  her  ll.st.  Heri* * 
' voice  carries  a .slight  tremolo  when! 
insed  to  Us  fnlk-d  ijower  and  in  thcl 
middle  register,  but  at  times  even  thisl 
tvv.  employed  to  good  advantage  fori 
'he  dramatic  exigencl'  ; of  llic  m:i-  ' 
l-  rial  Wolf'.s  “In  dem  Hchaltcn  , 
im  h;  ;l-  l.oclren”  ind  Lalo’<;  ‘'Slave'’  i 
were  .among  her  most  .‘■uccessfnl  of-; 
feriilu--  A.  C.  ' 


By  Deems 


Taylor  |j 


AT  THE  TOWN  HAUL., 

Program  of  works  by  American 
composer.s  offered  by  the  American 
Mu.sic  Guild.  Fii-st  concert  of  the  sea- 
son. 

THE  PROGRAM. 

1.  Musto  for  four  stringed  Instruments 

Citarles  Martin  Loeffler 
Poco  adag^lo.  allopro  modorato — Adagio,  ma 
non  troppo — Mo<lerato. 

The  Lenox  Quartet — Handor  Ilarmatl,  Wolfe 
Wolfinson,  Nlcholaw  Moldevan, 

fcJmmeran  iStoeber.  ^ ^ , 

2.  Three  pieces  for  piano  (from  Poiy- 

ebromes'’)  Ijo\iIs  Omenberir 


rfFrom'  the  Mist— The  Lady  tVlth  the  DamaJk  ' J 
Mantle-~The  Knight  of  the  Black  Pooh  % 
_ _ Charles  Haublel.  * 

3.  Five  poems  of  ancient  China  and  Japan 

c „ - _ Charles  T.  Griffes 

oo-b  el  Gathering  Flowers — LandscaDr  — The 

Old  Tempi©  Among:  the  Mountains— 
rears — A Feast  of  the  Lanterns. 

Helena  Marsh. 

. _ Walter  Gold©  at  the  piano. 

4.  Three  frapmeius  from  '‘New  York  Payj^ 

- Nights"  Emerson  Whlthome 

On  tho  berry— A Greenwich  Village  Trag- 
edy— Pell  Street. 

_ „ . ^ Harrison  Potter. 

5.  Trio  for  piano,  violin  and  violoncello  In 

the  form  of  a rhapsody.  .Harold  Morris 
The  composer  at  the  piano;  Albert  Stoessel. 
violin;  Felix  Salmond,  *ccIlo. 

The  American  Music  Guild  pre- 
sented nothing  absolutely,  new  last 
night,  but  Its  program  was  Interest- 
ing none  the  less,  for  the  list  of  com- 
positions It  presented  was  that  chosen 
by  the  American  committee  last' 
spring  to  represent  American  music 
a,t  the  international  festival  held  In 
Salzburg,  Austria.  Only  one  of  tho 
works,  'WJiithorne’s  “New  York  Days 
and  Nights,”  ever  reached  the  stage 
of  actual  performance  at  Salzburg, 
but  for  various  reasons,  few  of  thenv 
musical,  that  fact  could  hardly  be 
held  against  the  other  compositions. 

It  is  to  the  Guild’s  credit  that  the 
music  last  night  had  the  advantage  of 
performance  that  was  generally  com- 
petent and  sometimes  excellent.  The 
Lenox  quartet  played  the  Loeffler 
work  wdth  considerable  feeling  and — 
barring  a few  intonatlonal  slips  in  the 
last  movement — technical  skill.  Mr. 
Potter’s  solos  and  Mr.  Golde’s  accom- 
paniments were  notable  for  fine  vigor 
and  color,  and  the  trio,  while  not  per- 
fectly disciplined,  had  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Saimond’s  superlative  ’cello  play- 
ing. 

One.  might,  of  course,  thln’k  of  other 
works  that  could  have  been  Included 
in  a representative  American  list  to 
send  abroad,  but  the  program  played 
last  night  was  certainly  one  that  no 
American  need  be  ashamed  of.  It  had 
color,  variety  of  mood  and  flashes  qf 
real  distinction.  The  Loeffler  work, 
modestly  not  called  a “quartet”  by  its 
composer,  had  its  first  hearing-  Ttere, 
if  memory  serves,  at  the  hands  of  the 
Flonzaley  quartet.  It  is  an  elegiac 
piece  in  three  movements,  written  in 
memory  of  Victor  Chapman,  the 
American  aviator.  "Written  with  sim- 
plicity and  directness  and  scored  with 
skill  and  fine  clarity  for  the  four 
strings.  It  succeeds  in  creating  a mood 
of  quiet  melancholy  that  is  generally 
impressive  and  always  beautiful. 

The  other  works  were  more  fa- 
miliar, and  were  obviously  to  the  taste 
of  a friendly  audience.  Mr.  Gruen- 
berg’.s  “Lady”  and  Mr.  Whithorne’s 
“Pell  Street”  aroused  particular  re- 
joicing with  their  eng'agingly  buoyant 
rhythms,  and  Mr.  Morris’s  trio  inten- 
sified one’s  previous  impression  that 
it  is  a work  of  more  than  ordinary 
significance. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

It  must  have  struck  some  of  the 
audience  last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall 
as  strange  that  Percy  Grainger, 
usually  named  as  one  of  the  chief 
m-odern  American  composers,  should 
have  offered  sucli  a collection  of 
antiques  as  his  program  for  his  only 
New  York  recital  this  season.  Bach, 
Scarlatti,  Handel,  Chopin — rather  far 
these  from  the  twentieth  century! 
Definite  verification  is  lacldng,  but 
perhaps  even  Delius’s  “First  Cuckoo” 
and  Balakirew’s  “Islamey”  may  not 
be  of  this  century  either,  and  they,  as 
the  cIo.sing  group,  were  the  modern 
members  of  the  combination. 

But  Mr.  Grainger  showed,  even 
with  this  largely  radical  material,  that 
absence,  whatever  its  effect  on  the 
heart,  has  made  the  tone  grow  softer. 
In  place  of  his  sometimes  wooden  re- 
sults of  a few  years  ago,  he  produced 
something  of  a depth  and  richness 
which  lias  not  been  too  often  in  hi.=' 
tone  before.  In  Chopin’s  B minor 
sonata,  op.  58,  from  its  sonorous 
opening  with  Its  timid  thread  of 
melody  faltering  through  it  to  its  al- 
n-jost  unshackled  finale,  he  gave  his 
house  a work  which  seemed  mueh 
meatier  and  sounder  than  is  usually 
associated  with  the  scented  swoons  of 
“the  ladies’  composer.”  In  fact,  there 
were  times  when  one  could  hardly 
shake  off  tlie  idea  that  he  was  play- 
ing it  as  if  it  were  written  by  Percy 
Grainger.  ^ 


2 i 


L l;.  r I.  ■ strollefl  (Jcliberately,  al- 
mo(it  p(■n^i'  -ly.  through  a Bach  C 
sharp  minor  prelude  and  fugue  and 
read  his  two  Scarlatti  sonatas  briefly, 
to  the  point  of  flippancy.  A melodic 
whirl  at  Schiim.inn’s  Symphonic  Vari- 
ations and  the  two  modern  hits  men- 
tioned iH-fore  llni.shed  a program  to 
the  noisy  satisfaction  of  a crowded 
hou.se. 

In  Ai  i>li;in  11-11  the  newly  fledged 
.\mcrlcan-Xational  Orchestra  gave  Its 
first  regular  concert.  Apart  from  af- 
fotxling  opportunity  for  the  native 
player.  Howard  Barlow,  the  conduc- 
tor, de.servcs  thanks  for  his  program 
of  American  music.  MaoDowell’s  A 
minor  concerto,  with  Lyell  Barber  as 
soloist,  was  worth  founding  a new 
orchestra  for;  however  played — and 
not  so  'badly  pl.ayed  at  that — iby  the 
now  ensemble,  its  second  movement 
alone  was  a bit  of  very  real  and  very 
rare  beauty.  There  is  considerably 
more  than  promise  for  this  orchestra; 
in  an  already  crowded  field  one  could 
safely  predict  that  it  will  hold  its  own. 

A.  C. 
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-tlii.sie  (intld  Concert. 


-Vmong  the  numerous  guilds  which 
are  now  agitating  the  surface  of  the 
1 musical  waters  the  American  Music 
! GuMd  has  at  any  rate  achieved  the 
I feat  of  securing  hearing  for  one  of  Its 
works  as  far  fio  inliome  as  Salzburg. 
Five  compositions  were  selected  by 
I the  committee  of  the  organization  to 
1 be  submitted  to  the  jurj'  of  the  Inter- 
i national  Society  for  Ccntemporai-y 
! Music  at  its  meeting  in  Zurich  last 
. summer,  and  one  of  these  works  was 
i chosen  by  the  jury  to  be  performed  ac 
j the  Salzburg  festival. 

I The  guild  gave  last  evening  in  Town 
; Hall  the  first  of  three  concerts  and 
i utilized  the  occasion  to  offer  for  re- 
newed local  consideration  the  five 

■ works  wUicli  the  foreign  jury  studied 
: la.st  .summer.  These  were -a  quartet 

by  Charles  Martin  Hoeffier,  Louis 
! Gruenberg's  "Polychromes"  for  piano, 
Charles  Oriftes's  "Chinese  Lyrics,” 
three  fragments  from  Emerson  tVhit- 
honie’s  "Xew  York  Xights  and  Day.s” 
and  a ti-io  by  Harold  Morris.  It  might  i 
be  interesting  to  a few  musicians  to 
be  confronted  with  a long  and  search- 
ing account  of  these  compositions  and 
some  record  of  the  impressions  made 
by  them  on  ;m  audience  obviously 
prepared  to  be  unimpres.sed. 

But  such  a study  of  the  music  would  I 
better  be  reserved  for  one  of  the  mus- 
ical  papers  cwliicli  will  never  contain  i 
it)  or  the  MuxUftl  Quarterly,  which  | 
might  find  it  worth  while.  For  a daily  * 
newspaper  only  the  customary  morn- 
ing report  is  practicable.  Further 
more  all  these  compositions  have  been 
performed  here.  The  Flonzaley  Quar- 
tet produced  the  Loeffler  work  and  the 
others  have  been  heard  either  in  pub- 
lic concerts  or  in  the  entertainments 
of  the  .Guild. 

The  average  of  merit  proved  to  be 
fairly  high.  But  there  might  be 
j ground  for  some  difference  of  opinion 
; as  to  the  deci.sion  of  the  Zurich 
j judge.'-'.  Mr.  Whithorne's  picturesque 
: piano  sketches  certainly  deserved  to 
j be  heard  at  the  Salzburg  festival, 
j They  are  delightful,  and  if  pianists  do 
not  take  to  themselves  the  "Pell 
I Street"  mocement  as  a conveniently 
short  and  deliciously  piquant  encore 
number  they  will  lose  something. 

I But  Mr.  I.oeffler’s  "Musi.?  for  Four 
I Stringed  Instruments”  might  also  well 
j have  been  honored  with  a Salzburg 

■ presentation. 

' U is  a somewhat  difiu.se  and  in- 
j triguiiig  work,  suggesting  a compli- 
j cated  program,  but  it  has  all  the  arls- 
I tocratic  quality  which  we  are  accus- 
I touted  to  find  in  thi.s  writer’s  work ' 
j and  Us  beauties  are  endowed  with  ■ 
that  peculiarly  oriina!  line  of  thought  i 
which  has  tor  years  marked  Mrs.  > 
Loegler  as  a thoroughly  independent 
disciple  of  the  30ung  Gallic  school. 

Mr.  Gruenberg'.s  "Polychromes”  j, 
might  be  more  convincing  if  adequate-  t 
ly  played  and  .Mr.  Griffes’s  lyrics  if; 
even  tolerably  aing.  P.ut  none  of  this  . 
husic  .‘•■hoiild  bo  relegated  to  the  dust  ' 
at  the  library.  is  much  more  worth  1 
while  than  some  of  tlie  inegable  non-  I 


An  American  Orchestra 
A friendly  and  fair-sized  audience 
'athered  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  night  to 
tear  the  first  concert  of  the  newly  or. 

tanized  American  National  Orches- 
ra  under  the  leadership  of  Howard 
Barlow.  This  new  organization  is  not 
o be  resident  in  Now  York  but  plans 
o tour  the  States,  and  it  is  unique  m 
;hat  it  has  pledge-1  itselt  to  employ 
lone  but  .\merican  horn  mti.sicians,  to 
include  at  least  one  work  by  an  Amer- 
ican composer  on  each  ‘ * 

grammes,  and  to  engage  only  Amei  - 
ican-born  soloists. 

Last  night’s  concert  demonstrated 
that  the  youthful  conductor  has  the 
elements  of  a good  orchestia  at  is 
command,  that  he  is  not  a mere  time- 
beater,  and  that  he  does  not  lack  the 
courage  to  tackle  a big  job.  In  se- 
lecting -so  inspired  a work  as  Lesai 
Franck’s  symphony  as  the  opening 
number  on  his  programme  he  gave 
his  players  every  opportunity  to  ex- 
hibit their  wares,  and  set  himself  a 
task  which  a veteran  with  the  baton 
would  not  consider  lightly. 

Naturally  the  audience  did  not  come 
to  hear  the  Philharmonic.  There 
were  moments  in  the  tutti  passage-^, 
botiu  in  the  second  and  last  movements 
of  the  symphony,  when  the  ’cellos 
scraped  audibly  and  when  the  brasses 
through  an  excess  of  zeal  succeeded 
in  nullifying  the  efforts  of  the  whole 
: violin  choir.  In  the  pizzicato  work, 
too,  there  were  lapses,  such  as  an 
I accidental  collision  with  an  open 
E-string.  But  the  hearers  were  not 
in  a captious  mood  and  seemed  dis- 
posed to  make  allowances  for  a par- 
donable first-night  nervousness. 

I.,yell  Barber  was  the  soloist  in  Mac- 
Dowell’s  first  piano  concerto,  in  A 
minor,  and  his  playing  was  as  clean  | 
cut  as  his  appearance.  The  orchestra  : 
seemed  to  have  -difficulty  in  adapting 
itself  to  Mr.  Barber’s  tempi,  but  Mr.  . 
Barlow  succee-ded  in  composing  this  i 
slight  difference  of  opinion  between  his  j 
men  and  the  soloist.  Too  bad  we  don’t 
hear  this  concerto  more  often.  Liszt  i 
after  hearing  a pianized  version  of  it 
played  by  MacDowek  and  Eugen 
d’ Albert  soon  after  its  completion 
warned  the  latter  that  He  must  bestir 
himself  if  he  did  not  want  to  be  out- 
done by  ”our  young  American.” 

Two  other  American  composers  were 
represented  on  the  programme.  Lewis 
M.  Isaacs’s  "Beyond  the  Mountain  Line" 
had  its  first  performance  and  made  a 
good  impression  both  by  its  orchestra- 
tion and  its  interesting  thematic  ma- 
terial. James  P.  Dunn’s  “Overture  on 
Negro  Themes”  was  the  concluding 
number. 

A new  orchestra,  like  a new'  fiddle, 
improves  the  more  it’s  played  on.  It 
is  to  be  heard  here  again  in  the  spring. 

A.  W.  M. 


new  orche'^’aJn  New  York  and  whether 
Dr  not  the  Anicrican-born  imusician  is 
bereft  of  oppoitunities  to  realize  and 
gratify  his  artistic  anibltion.s.  And  the 
concert  given  by  this  orchestra  last  eve- 
ning in  Aeolian  Hall  under  Mr.  Bar- 
low’s direction  was  a very  good  one, 
highly  creditable  to  tliose  who  took  part.  | 
The  orchestra-  is  made  up  for  the  most  | 
part  evidentlj',  of  players  of  experience, ; 
and  by  no  means  of  novices.  It  is  not 
meant  for  novices.  One  concert  was 
given  by  Uie  organization  at  the  end  of 
last  season.  Its  playing  last  evening  in- 
dicated praisworthy  endeavor  and  not 
a little  skill  on  the  part  of  the  playe:-s, 
and  not  a little  talent  on  the  pait  of 
Mr.  Barlow.  He  knows  what  he  is 
about;  knows  music  and  oi’chestral 
technique,  and  has  authority  o\ei  ins 
plaj'ers.  . * 

It  need  not  be  maintained  the  last 
evening’s  performance  was  a finlehea 
one.  It  takes  a good  while  and  a great 
(lea!  of  skill  and  determinati^  to  make 
a new  orchestra.  And  Mr.  Barlow  diu 
not  dodge  difficulties  nor  seek  refuge  in 
problems  easily  mastered.  His  pi-ograni 
composed  Cdsar  Franck's  symphony', 
Lewis  M.  Isaac’s  symphonic  piece,  Be- 
vond  the  .Mountain  Lines”  ; .mmes  P. 
Dunn’s  ■ Overture  on  Negro  Themes, 
and  MacDowell’s  fir.st  piano  concerto  m 
A minor,  played  by  Lyell  Barber. 

The  symphony  and  the  concerto  at 
!oa.st  offer  an  abundance  of  difficulties. 
Mr.  Barlow's  r.eading  of  the  symphony 
was  intelligent  and  musical  and  showed 
a thorough  knowledge  of  it  and  of  the 
orchestral  effects  that  are  needed  m ff. 
His  head  was  not  in  the  score.  The 
effects  were  not  all  presented  as  some 
of  the  great  orchestras  would  present 
them,  needless  to  say,  but  Hiere  ■was 
something  there  of  interest  and  promU^ 

The  concerts  is  the  one  less  of  ten 
heard— not  that  either  of  MacDowells 
two  have  been  made  household  words  by 
pianists,  either  for  musical  or  patriotic 
reasons— but  it  gave  a .suggest-on  ■ ■ 

it  might  be  sub  stituted  for  some  of  the 
intolerable  repetitions  of  more  familiar 
works  of  its  kind,  to  the  advantage  oi 
both  players  and  listeners. 

Mr  Dunn’s  negro  overture  was  plaj'ed 
in  oiie  of  the  Stadium  concerts  last  year. 
Mr  Isaacs,  author  of  "Beyond  the 
Mountain  Line.”  is  a pupil  of  Mac- 
Dow'ell,  but  a musician  only  by  avoca- 
tion. 


j aenae"^  which  certain  other  guilds  of  j 
I musician.s  violentlj-  propel  into  the 
t glare  of  publicit.t  . 


nina  Steeb,  Pianist.  Applauded. 

Aeolian  Hall,  minor  with 

thirty-two  delightful  flu- 

v^aS^rrful  s&ng  of  phrase, 
ency  power  in  the  proper 

The  pianist  attamec  y ^ 

passages  and  audience  expressed 

the  musi- 
cian many  times. ^ — 

"Die  f.Ieistersinger”  had  its  tliird.  per-  j 
formance  of  the  season  at  the  Metropoli-  j 
tan  last  evening.  Tne  role  of  Eva,  sung 
at  the  last  performance  hy  Miss  Reth- 
iberg,  w'as  again  portrayed  by  Miss 
Baeton.  In  other  respects  the  cast  re- 
mained unchanged  and  the  .performance 
fully  maintained  the  high  standard  of 
excellence  set  forth  at  its  first  presen- 

Mr.  Laubenthal’s  U’altcr  con  Stotung 
has  increased  freedom  of  rep...so.  Of  -tlr- 
1 Whitehill’s  Hans  Sachs  it  can  only  be 
I reiterated  that  tli-is  portrayal  grows  cou- 
i stanlly  in  l>eauty  and  power.  He  was 
, in  good  voice  andl  sang  admirably. 

Other  principals  included  Miss  How  - 
' ard  a-s  Magdalene.  Gustav  Schmetzen- 
dorf  ZB  Bcchmesser,  Paul  Bender  as 
Pogner  and  George  Header  an  agile  and 
■admirable  David.  Mr.  Bodanzk}-,  who 
1 conducted,  effected  a fine  spirit  of  tmitj 
(and  coherence. 

American  National  Orchestra. 

B.v  RICHARD  AI.DRICH. 

Howard  Barlow,  a young  American 
musician,  now  of  New  York,  has  foinie 
an  orchestra  of  American-born  players 
and  is  undertaking  with  it  "to  give  the 
American- born  musician  of  ability  an 
opportunity  to  realize  and  gratify  bis 
artistic  aspirations.”  It  is  a courageous 
undertaking,  whatever  may  be  thought  | 
of  the  direct  and  immediate  need  of  a 


ITALIAN  COMPOSER  HERE. 

Montemezzi  Suggests  Tax  on  Thea- 
tres and  Movies  to  Support  Opera. 

Italo  Montemezzi.  compo.ser  of  several 
operas,  among  them  "The  Love  of  Three 
King.s,’’  arrived  here  yesterday  on  the 
Conte  Rosso  of  the  Lloyd  Sabaudo  Line, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  tlie  former 
Miss  Catherine  Leith  of  this  city,  whom 
he  married  in  Paris  three  years  ago. 
He  said  he  was  at  work  on  a new  opera 
named  "Paul  and  Virginia.” 

Signor  Montemezzi  said  that  perma- 
nent open  companies  could  be  main- 
tained in  every  American  city  if  the 
Government  carried  out  the  plan  In 
effect  in  Milan,  where  the  theatres  and 
movie  houses  were  compelled  to  divert 
2 per  cent,  of  their  proceeds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  La  Scala.  u d ti* 

"In  this  way  good  art  could  be  built 
up  at  the  expense  of  poor  art,"  he  said. 

iW.H.Humiston, 


lie  was  a former  inemlier  drffie  artisls’l 
colony  at  Peterborough,  N.  H.,  founde4 
by  Mrs.  MacDowell  in  memory  of  her 
husband.  In  the  same  year  he  became 
organist  at  Trinity  Congregationall 
Church  in  East  Orange,  N.  J„  holding, 
this  post  for  ten  years,  followed  byj 
three  years  as  organist  in  the  Presby-, 
terian  Church  at  Rye  (1006  to  1909).  i 
Leaving  the  organist’s  stool  he  spent) 
three  years  as  conductor  of  both  grand 
and  comic  opera  with  traveling  com- 
panies and  settled  permanently  in  New 
York  in  1912.  In  the  fall  of  that  year 
he  succeeded  H.  E.  Krehbiel  as  pro- 
i gram  annotator  for  the  Philharmonic 
I Society  in  the  second  season  of  Josef 
1 Stransky’s  conductorship  and  became 
assistant  conductor  of  the  Philhar-1 
monic  in  1916.  He  remained  with  the 
society  in  these  capacities  until  itsj 
amalgamation  in  1921  with  the  Na-! 
tional  Symphony  Orchestra.  Up  to  the 
present  season  he  wrote  program  notes 
for  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
Music. 

Mr.  Humiston  took  up  th.’s  duties  of 
music  critic  on  “The  Brooklyn  Eagle” 
last  fall.  In  July  he  left  for  an  ex- 
tended tour  in  Europe,  sending  back 
interesting  reports  of  the  musical 
situation  there.  Meanwhile,  on  July 
14,  he  W'as  awarded  the  degree  of< 
master  of  arts  by  his  college,  Lake 
Forest  University.  He  was  a member 
of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists. 

Wrote  Centennial  Program 

Mr.  Humiston’s  orchestral  works 
have  been  represented  on  Philharmonic 
and  on  stadium  programs.  His  more, 
important  compositions  include  the 
“Southern  Fantasy”  for  orchestra 
(1906),  an  orchestral  suite  in  F sharp 
minor  (1911),  “Iphigenia,”  a dramatic 
scene  for  soprano,  chorus  and  orches- 
tra (1913);  overture  “Twelfth  Night,” 
written  for  Maude  Adams’s  produc- 
tion (1916),  and  various  songs.  As  a 
Wagner  scholar  he  arranged  the  music 
for  the  Wagner  centennial  film  shown 
in  1913.  . 

Mr.  Humiston,  who  was  unmarried,  is 
survived  by  his  father  and  a brother, 
a Chicago  surgeon.  He  lived  at  181 
Manhattan  Avenue,  but  for  the  ten 
days  before  going  to  the  hospital 
stayed  with  Henry  T.  Finck,  music, 
critic  of  “The  Evening  Post,”  whom 
he  had  assisted  for  a number  of  years. 
His  death  is  a severe  loss  to  musical 
circles  here,  where  the  late  musician 
was  loved  for  his  charm  - of  manner 
and  deeply  respected  for  his  scholar-  . 
ship. 
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William  Henry  Humiston,  tnusic  | 
critic  of  “The  Brooklyn  Eagle”  and,  as 
conductor,  composer,  organist  an 
scholar,  a prominent  figure  among  New 
York  musicians  for  many  years,  died 
Yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Hospital,  following  an  operatiom 
Imv.  Humiston  had  not  been  we  sin 
'his  return  from  Europe  in  October,  but 
continued  his  critical  work  about 

-ten  days  ago.  That  he  was 
from  cancer  was  not  determined  until 
Ms  operation,  and  his  sudden  and  un- 
expected death  comes  as  a '''stmrf 
5hock  to  the  New  York 
He  was  probably  the  leading  authority 
in  America  on  the,  music  of  Wagner 
and  Bach,  knowing  Wagner’s  score^ 
practically  note  for  note  while  for 
some  years  he  was  identified  with  the 
Philharmonic  Society  as  its  organi  , 
assistant  conductor  and  writer  of  pro- 
gram notes.  , 

Mr  Humiston,  who  was  the  ° 

Henry  and  Margaret  Voris 
was  born  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  on  Apr 
27,  1869,  had  his  high  school  education 
in  Chicago  and  was  graduated  fion  , 
Lake  Forest  College  in  1891  He 
studied  piano  and  harmony  with  W.  S. 
B.  Mathews  from  1884  to  1893,  and 

gan  with  C.  ?o  1891 

while  in  Chicago,  where,  m 1889  to  loyi 
rxA  to  1894,  he  was  organist  at 

?Se  S Forest  Presbyterian  Church. 

Studied  Under  MacDowell 

In  1896  Mr.  Humiston  eamc  to  New 
York  and  began  three  years  of  comi  o 
lulon %dy  with  Edward  MacDowell. 


Miss  Olga  Steeb  Plays. 

Miss  Olga  Steeb,  a pianist  who  is 
not  a stranger  to  local  audiences,,  gave 
a recital  yesterday  afternoon  m 
Uan  Hall.  The  publication  of  cata 
iccues  of  compositions  performed  y 
Sort  givers^s  an  addUion  tojhe 
mass  of  tedious  reading,  but  at  times 
programs  demand  consideration.  A 
ar^t  deal  of  good  music  has  been 
written  since  the  death  Brahms 
and  yet  too  many  programs  stop  ^ith 
1 him.  Miss  Steeb  possibly 
remain  on  reasonably  safe  ground, 
iLTnot  time  that  all  pianists  save, 
Ithe  supreme  masters,  P®’^”aitted  Ch 
I pin’s  B flat  minor  sonata  to  slip 
Lme  seasons  out  of  their  reperfoties? 

I Miss  Steeb  has  certain  indisputable 
I merits.  For  one  thing,  she  does  not 
I require  the  maker  ,of  her  piano  to 
regulate  the  action  to  the  last  degree 
of  lightness.  She  has  immense  mus- 
cular force  and  she  can  iday  on  a 
piano  with  an  action  which  allous 
the  best  tonal  qualities  of  the  mstiu- 
I ment  to  be  disclosed.  Some  othei 
1 pianists  might  take  a lesson  from  her; 

1 in  this  matter.  Excessive  brilliancy  is 
one  of  the  defects  of  piano  playing 
' and  mellowness  of  tone  is  unobtainable 
by  mok  players  whep  the  action  is 

too  light.  ^ ^ -h^r. 

Miss  Steeb  rejoices  too  much  in  ncr 
strength.  Her  performance  of  the 
first  movement  of  the  Chopin  .sonat.v 
was  a storm  of  tones  and  overtones. 
She  seemed  to  desire  to  effect  a sharp  | 
contrast  with  tlii.s  by  her  delivery  ot 
the  trio  of  the  scherzo,  hut  hero  slv 
defeated  her  own  purpose  by  dr.aggingj 
the  melody  quite  apart  ami  deiinviug 
it  of  its  flow.  The  wind  blew  hirnL 
over  the  grave,  too,  but  perhaps  it 
was  so. 

other  works  on  the  list  were  two 
rhapsodies  of  Brahms,  the  thiit>-t\\o 
variations  of  Beethoven.  Liszt.s 
"Waldesrauclihen”  and  his  B minoi 
sonata.  MJss  Steeb  wiut  heard  by  an 
audience  of  moderate  size.  I ossibl> 
she  hoped  that  a program  of  works 
by  fiunous  composers  would  .atti.act 


Tf  I carers  than  one  T>r  music  hy 
ivtciiera  in  the  field  of  ai't.  But 
b iriusic  ought  to  be  played,  if 
r the  purpose  of  letting  the 
bljc  find  out  whether  it  enjoys  it 
nb' 


*^e|Phi!harmATiIc  Society  and 
r.  Oasip  Gabrilowitach 
Play  Beethoven 

Philharmonic  Society,  apparently 
ned  over  the  neglect  of  Beeth- 
music  in  New  York,  came  boldly 
d last  night  with  an  all-Beeth- 
ircgram.  Happily,  it  was  like- 
1 all-masterpiece  program,  wnich 
invariably  the  case  with  100  per 
rograms  of  this  kind.  There 
e “Egmont”  Overture  to  lead  off 
the  Seventh  Symphony  as  the 
ijand  the  “Leonora”  No.  3 to  end 
)(tast.  How  we  should  character- 

H!  contribution  of  the  soloist  vie 
quite  know.  This  was  the  “Em- 
^ Concerto,  played  by  Mr.  Gabrilo- 
, and  we  are  embarrassed  in  at- 
ng  to  characterize  it  because 
|ibrilowitsch’s  playing  turned  out 
he  feature  of  the  concert,  where- 
rights,  the  Symphony  should 
een 

was  not  because  Mr.  Van  Hoog- 
^1  made  little  of  the  Symphony. 

Bnse  he  made  too  much  of  it.  Of 
like  all  great  works  of  art — 
larly  in  music — this  Symphony 
y-sided.  It  is  true,  even  though 
plagiarizing  the  program  notes 
jing  so,  that  what  you  seek  in 
'ymphony  you  find.  It  is  in- 
capacious and  rewarding:  you 
scover  in  it  almost  anything  you 
If  you  are  able  to  charm  it 
•ntly  to  cause  it  to  turn  toward 
le  of  its  many  countenances,  you 
irobably  find  your  own  image 
? out  of  its  glowing,  mysterious, 
omable  eyes.  Some,  being  chil- 
,f  motion  and  fantasy,  do  no  more 
jnake  it  dance  for  them;  others, 
ilyrists,  win  songs  and  rhapsodies  i 
the  marvelous  creature;- 

being  epoists,  can  conjure  heroic 


van  Hoogstraten  seemed  dis- 
last  night  to  ask  for  weight  and 
and  emphasis,  for  a sounding 
epic  note;  and  often  this  seemed 
y sought  and  happily  granted; 
st  fortissimo  over  the  drum  roll 
3 Presto,  for  example,  had  a 
ijng  fullness  of  beauty  and  power, 
.lere  were  passaages  of  splendid 
i and  fervor  in  the  Finale.  But 
were  other  moments,  less  hap- 
[■ealized,  when  the  performance 
;d  heavy-handed,  heavy-footed; 
Beethoven’s  rhythmical  flight, 

I is  so  often  delicate  and  aerial 
[Imost  uncapturable,  eluded  the 
tra  and  the  conductor.  Nor  was 
iner  structure  of  the  score  as 
r revealed  at  all  points  as  Bee- 
ji  intended  it  should  be.  Never- 
3 the  performance  was  a truly 
ne,  musical  and  sincere,  and  it 
nmistakable  pleasure  to  the  large 
ice. 

h came  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch,  and 
sm  seemed  for  a while  to  lose 
i|ver  excuse  it  may  have  had  to 
jr  the  earth— for  there  is  little 
an  be  said  of  the  episode  except 
<the  pianist  played  Beethoven’s 
[concerto  in  E-flat  major,  and  that 
i|yed  it  as  beautifully  as  we  have 
card  it  played,  with  transcendent 
less  of  spirit  and  of  tonal  em- 
ent,  with  a cantilena  that  still 
5 the  inward  ear,  with  a breadth 
rdor  of  imagination,  an  ampli- 

S"*"  if  style,  which  seemed  to  us  sus- 
sly  akin  to  consummate  art. 
were  we  alone,  apparently,  in 
ipression,  fob  the  audience  ap- 
’d Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  as  if  great 
'I'mances  of  the  "Emperor”  con- 
were  the  rarest  things  in  the 
which,  perhaps,  they  are.  And 
|tie  of  the  applause  was  for  Mr. 
loogbtraten  and  the  orchestra’s 
jithetic  and  sensitive  accompany- 
"■  '*■  should  have  been. 


|VT  THE  METROPOLITAN. 

IcfUtofele.*’  opera  In  three  acts  and 
by  Arrigo  Bolto.  Scenpry  and 
,imes  by  Horls  Anisfeld.  Stage  director, 
luel  Thewman.  Sung  In  Italian,  Uoberto 
itizonl  conducting. 

TilK  CAST. 

v'.icrlta Frances  Alda 

a ..Frances  IVralta 

-flln Flora  Perlnl 

? Kathleen  Howard 

ftofele.  Feodor  Chaliapin 

Mario  Chamlee 

ner..... Angelo  Bada 

Olordano  Pultrinlerl 

iieea  In  Acts  I.,  II.  and  III.  by  the 
■ dr  Llallei. 


his  Impersonation  of  the  cSairacter  Inj 
Boito’s  adaptation  is  one  of  the  finest 
achievements  of  the  present  operatic 
stage.  There  is  nothing  surpassing  It 
except  the  Russian's  great  Boris 
Godunoff. 

Gounod’s  Mephlsto  Is  a devil  mas- 
querading as  a man.  Boito’s  Is  the 
Old  Nick  himself,  frankly  and  un- 
ashamedly, more  frightening  than  the 
French  gentleman  and  still  somehow 
more  likable.  It  Is  a character  that 
fits  Chaliapin’s  terrific  stage  person- 
ality like  a glove,  and  he  makes  the 
most  of  it. 

He  gave  a performance  last  night 
that  permeated  the  action  from  be- 
ginning to  end  with  the  sense  of  his 
pre.sence,  from  the  prologue  in  heaven, 
with  his  mocking  whistle  reminding 
one  that  even  the  devil  has  a good 
deal  of  Penrod  in  him,  to  his  banish- 
ment, beaten  but  still  defiant,  In 
Faust’s  study. 

His  sneering  “iicco  il  mondo!”when 
he  seized  the  globe  in  the  Brocken 
scene  was  a masterpiece  of  contempt- 
uous power,  and  when  he  hurled  it 
to  the  ground  like  a smashed  eggshell 
one  felt  a real  momentary  thrill  of 
apprehension  for  our  unfortunate 
planet.  His  voice,  too,  was  in  much 
I better  condition  than  at  last  Friday’s 
"Faust,”  and  his  singing  had  all  its 
' wonted  beauty  and  eloquent  variety 
I of  tone. 

Mr.  Chamlee  took  Mr.  Gigli’s  ac- 
customed place  as  Faust,  giving  a 
I performance  that  was  a little  unde- 
veloped dramatically,  but  vocally 
! beautiful  and  generally  effective. 

I Mme.  Alda  had  a less  active  Margue- 
j rite  to  impersonate  than  in  Gounod’s 
heroin#,  but  sang  well. 

The  ballet  was  at  all  times  adequate, 
and  particularly  good  In  the  Brocken 
scene — which,  as  has  so  often  been 
said  before,  is  one  of  the  best  pieces 
of  staging  to  be  seen  at  the  Metro- 


be  a 'sfudent'or  snaKCSpeare. 

In  spite  of  the  tendencies  noted,  the 
director  achieved  some  excellent  re- 
sults. His  reading  of  the  "Don  Juan” 
was  not  without  a downright  hearti- 
ness of  style,  and  the  Debussy  idyl 
was  allowed  to  sing  itself  through 
peacefully  and  with  all  the  magic  of 
the  celebrated  Barrere  flute.  The  au- 
dience was  very  large.  There  must 
be  thousands  of  New  Yorkers  who 
have  heard  of  Mr.  Waghalter.  He  had 
plenty  of  applause. 


politari.  The  chorus  was  effective  ex- 
cept in  the  prologue,  which  It  begat 
off  pitch  and  never  succeeded  in  bet- 
tering-,-^ Mr.  Moranzoni’s  orchestr£| 
was  noisy  at  times,  but  always  ani- 
mated. 


I 


/f' 

n>-  w.  HF.M>i:nsoN. 


Ignaz  Waghalter  Introduced  himself  to 
America  as  conductor  with  the  orches- 
tra of  the  New  York  Symphony  Society 
In  a concei  t at  Carnegie  Hall  last  night, 
not  as  guest,  it  was  said,  but  as  host  | 
of  the  occasion.  He  is  a Pole,  born  -cf  j 
a musical  family  at  Warsaw  in  1881,  a i 
runaway  at  16  to  Berlin,  befriended  , 
there  by  Scharwenka,  and  at  the  opera  | 
by  Gregor.  Conduccor  since  1911  of  the  i 
new  Charlottenburg  Opera,  he  also  ap-  ^ 
pea,red  in  London  and  Barcelona,  and  he  ; 
directed  the  Berlin  premiere  of  "The 
Girl  of  the  Golden  West"  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Puccini. 

He  brought  forward  last  night  music 
unfailingly  calculated  to  arouse  enthu- 
siasm ; Beethoven's  sunrise  beauties  of 
the  third  "Leonore,"  the  Alpine  sunset 
of  Braham’s  first  symphony,  and  be- 
tween these  the  cool  Blysian  airs  and 
ethereal  harmonies  of  Debussy's 
"Afternoon  of  a Faun,"  and  the 
volcanic  virtuosities  and  tempest- 
uous sonorities  of  Strauss’s  morn- 
ings-after  of  "Don  Juan.”  A vir- 
tuoso orchestra  stood  up  with  him 
after  Strauss.  MJien  later  the  symphony 
ended,  Waghalter  thrice  beckoned  the 
band  again,  while  bowing  to  the  house. 
Then  he  stepped  down  and.  firmly  .<  ,z- 
ing  First  Violin  Tinlot  by  the  hand, 
brought  all  the  hundred  men  upstand- 
ing anj  applauding. 

In  such  "occasional’’  performance  of 
safe  lilts,  it  was  possible  to  recognize 
something  more  than  a skimming  of  the 
"cream  of  the  cream"  of  orchestra! 
favorites  for  a conductor  to  fatten  on. 
Mr.  Waghalter  showed  himself  a loader 
of  force  and  fire,  not  a poseur.  He  knows 
his  cla.ssics ; his  Beetho-ven  was  full- 
blooded.  his  Brahms  warm  and  vital. 
He  is  fortunate  also  in  his  manner  ^of 
conducting,  sufficiently  graphic  in  ges- 
ture. turning  to  this  choir  or . that  in 
warning  evocation,  and  at  a climax, 
flashing  lightning-like  upon  the  full 
band  He  won  response  not  alone  of- 
the  players  but  of  a sophisticated  au- 
dience representative  of  more  than  New 
York  alone,  Gabrilowitsch  of  Detroit  be- 
ing among  the  box  guesLs.  Goldmark 
and  other  recognized  musicians  on  the 
main  floor,  as  the  crowd  prolonged  Us 
ovation. 


ieaderslilp  of  Mr.'  'V'illele,  who  1,? 
evidently  the  guiding  spirit  of  the 
organization,  have  possessed  them- 
selves of  many  of  the  rarest  qualities 
and  most  recondite  secrets  of  chambei 
music  peiformance.  They  are  individu- 
ally player.s  of  high  attainments;  but 
the  liighest  individual  attainments  do 
not  make  for  supreme,  excellence  in 
ensemble  playing  without  the  mastery 
of  qualities  even  more  difficult  to 
ma.ster. 

Tlie  concert  last  evening,  the  first  of 
the  present  season,  was  devoted  en- 
tirely to  Brahms.  His  three  trios.  Op. 
101,  Op.  8 and  Op.  87,  were  played— all 

that  he  wrote  tor  violin,  'cello  and 
piano.  He  put  some  of  his  finest 
thoughts  and  his  most  finished  work- 
manship into  these  three  compositions ; 
and  he  is  one  who  can  stand  the  strain 
of  furnishing  a program  by  himself. 
Much  might  be  said  of  these  trios,  of 
which  the  first  two  are  the  most  fa- 
miliar to  followers  of  chamber  music. 

The  one  numbered  Op.  8,  one  of 
Brams's  earliest  compositions,  was 
played,  of  course,  in  the  revision  that  he 
made  of  it  six  years  before  his  death, 
rewriting  completely  the  first  movement, 
of  which  he  retained  only  the  first 
theme,  and  making  less  drastic  changes 
in  other  movements.  No  wonder  he 
cherished  that  first  theme — one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  searching  that  he 
or  any  other  composer  ever  wrote— and 
wished  it  wrought  into  a more  lucid 
and  compelling  whole  than  that  to  which 
his  earlier  ideals  prompted  him.  Canons 
and  fugatos  and  much  contrapuntal  wis- 
dom abound  in  the  first  version.  He 
learned  later  a more  flexible,  a more 
appealingly  eloquent  style,  and  his  re- 
vision is  flooded  with  the  golden  beauty, 
the  larger  and  more  luminous  utterance 
of  his  later  years. 

The  trio  Op.  87.  heard  after  the  greatel* 
one  in  C minor  (Op.  lf-11.  seems  almost 
like  a foreshadowing  of  .some  of  its 
.striking  features:  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  Brahm.s  did  not  a little  repeat  him- 
self here.  He  did  not  make  for  himself  a 
■ scherzo  formui.a,"  like  Mendelssohn's, 
for  instance;  but  there  are  some  almost! 
amusing  suggestions  of  th-3  other  trios  in  | 
this  one.  Yet  the  work  has  magnifi-  i 
ennees  of  its  own  and  th.’  variations  of 
which  the  .second  movement  is  composed 
are  among  the  finest  in  a style  in  which 
Brahms  was  pre-eminent. 

The  playing  of  these  three  works  ly 
the  three  players  was  of  the  greatest 
excellence.  It  showed  most  conspicu- 
ously the  intangible  quality  of  style, 
which  gave  it  a rare  distinction.  And 
in  perfection  of  ensemble,  balance  of 
tone  and  purity  of  intonation  it  was 
notable.  There  were  moments  in  the 
beginning  when  Mr.  Giorni  -oemed  will- 
ing to  yield  to  the  temptation  that  be- 
sets all  pianists  in  chamber  music,  and 
to  let  the  power  of  his  in.strument  out- 
balance the  others,  but  he  withstood 
that  temptation. 

The  audience,  considerable  in  number, 
showed  a great  liking  for  Brahms,  and 
for  the  Blshuco  Trio’s  fine  performance. 


2’ 
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J/hatever  Ihe  shortcoming.^  of  Gha-  ' 
in’.i  Mephlstofeles  In  Goamod'a  j 
i.th;  vr.riilon  of  the  Fanst  legend,  ’ 


German  Leads  Symphony. 

Ignatz  Waghalter,  a German  con- 
ductor, made  his  American  debut  In 
a concert  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  eve- 
ning. Mr.  Waghalter  engaged  the  or- 
chestra of  the  New  York  Symphony 
Society  and  therefore  had  a thorough- 
ly good  instrument  with  which  to  dis- 
play his  abilities  as  a conductor. 
Questions  as  to  the  expectations  of 
this  gentleman  in  coming  to  this  coun- 
try have  been  met  with  evasive 
answers.  No  orchestra  is  known  to  be 
In  search  of  a director  at  this  mo- 
ment. but  of  course  there  may  be 
portentous  matters  yet  undisclosed. 
One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  or- 
chestras appear  and  disappear  won- 
derfully in  these  days  and  New  York 
will  not  be  astonished  if  it  wakes  up 
some  morning  to  learn  that  It  has  ac- 
quired overnight  a Federal  Colonial 
National  Symphony  Orchestra,  Ignatz 
Waghalter  conductor. 

Meanwhile  be  it  noted  that  the  gen- 
tleman’s program  showed  a strong  in- 
clination toward  works  of  pronounced 
characteristics  and  dramatically  ex- 
pressed motions.  The  list  comprised 
Beethoven’s  "Leonore”  overture.  No. 
3,  Debussy’s  "Afternoon  of  a Faun,” 
Richard  Strauss’s  "Don  Juan,”  and 
Brahms’s  Irst  symphony.  Beethoven’s 
work  is  a classic  and  Brahms’s  in  a 
classic  form,  but  both  are  wholly  ro- 
I mantle — quite  as  much  so  in  spirit  as 
the  other  two. 

I Mr.  Waghalter  proved  himself  to  be 
I a good  conductor,  though  not  without 
idiosyncrasies.  He  had  the  common 
tendency  of  German  conductors  to 
drag  tempi.  His  preparations  for  all 
climaxes  were  prodigious.  No  listener 
could  have  failed  to  get  the  impression 
that  something  tremendous  was  about 
I to  happen.  And  if  there  was  heavy 
•coring  for  the  brass,  it  did  happen, 
as  In  the  fortes  of  the  Beethoven  and 
the  Strauss.  Was  it  not  King  Lear 
who  cried,  "Blow,  winds,  and  crack 
your  cheeks  Waghalter  may 


iiuiizon.  .vir.  Waghalter  is  t'oiisn,  mm  j 
was  born  at  Warsaw  in  1881.  of  an  old 
musical  family.  .\t  the  age  of  IM  In’  j 
)ilayed  the  big  drum  in  a eircus,  where  | 
his  first  compositions,  marches,  dances  j 
and  the  like, 'were  inspired  and  pla.ved.  ] 
Uniiniiig  away  from  home  three  years 
later  he  went  to  Berlin  and  took  a posi- 
tion under  Conductor  Meyder  of  the  Ber- 
lin Concert  Ilaus,  where  like  d’Indy,  he 
began  as  a kettle  drummer. 

At  17.  he  began  his  studies  for  piano 
at  Klimlworth  Scharwenka  Conservatory 
and  his  talent  for  composition  being  no- 
ticed, he  was  placed  in  a master  school  of 
composition,  where  he  remained  for  the 
following  five  years. 

In  1911  his  first  opera.  "Tenfelsweg." 
was  snecessfully  produced  in  Berlin  and 
ployed  on  other  stages.  Tie  then  was  ap- 
pointed as  first  conductor  of  the  newly 
huilt  Grosse  Deutsche  Opera  at  Char- 
lottcnburg.  The  opening  of  that 
house  proved  such  a success  that 
Waghalti^r’s  praise,  it  is  reported,  trav- 
eled all  over  Europe,  so  that  in  Decem- 
ber, 1912,  he  was  called  to  Rome  to  con- 
duct several  symphony  concerts  at  the 
Aiigiisteum.  In  191.1  h.e  conducted  at 
Barcelona,  .Spain,  The  same  year  he 
conducted  in  Berlin  the  premier  perform- 
ance of  “The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West,” 
with  Bneeini  jire.sent. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Waghalter, 
being  a Pole,  suffered  a great  many  an- 
noyances. as  protests  were  made  to  the 
director  against  having  an  alien  conduct 
in  a German  Opera  House.  His  popu- 
larity, liowever,  was  syicli  that  the  de- 
mands to  deprive  him  of  this  position 
were  thwarted  and  he  was  allowed  to 
retain  it  throughont  the  wav. 

Tn  1919,  after  the  Polish  Republic  was 
established,  Waghalter  was  requested  to 
conduct  the  first  concert  of  a Polish 
symphony  orchestra  at  Warsaw. 


Klshiico  Trio  Plays  Brahms. 

If  they  had  not  done  so  before,  the 
Klshuco  Trio  would  have  established 
themselves  by  their  concert  last  evening 
! In  Aeolian  Hall  as  one  of  the  finest 
I chamber  music  organizations  to  bs 
heard  in  New  York— one  of  a very 
small  number  indeed.  They  have  been 
playing  together  for  several  years- 
M(:.ssrs.  William  Kroll.  Willem  Willeke 
ai.d  Aurelio  Giorni;  and  under  the 


Fleta,  New  Tenor, 
Sings  Rhadames 

— ‘La  Bolieme’  Sung  for 
Hospital’s  Benefit. 


There  was  a spirited  performance  of  j 
Puccini’s  "La  Eoheme”  given  at  a spe-  | 
cial  matinee  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  | 
House  yesterday  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Social,  Service  Auxiliary  to  the 
Metropolitan  Hospital  on  Welfare 
Island.  There  was  a familiar  cast,  some  | 
excellent  singing,  and  Miss  Lucrezia 
Bori,  a charming  figure  as  Mimi,  one  of 
her  best  impersonations.  Other  princi- 
pals in  the  cast  included  Mr.  Gigli  as 
the  poetic  Rudolph,  Miss  ’Vvonne  D’Arle 
as  the  coquettish  Musetta,  Mr.  De  Luca 
as  Marcello,  and  Millo  Picco  as  the  mu- 
sical Schaunard.  Mr.  Papi  conducted. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a perform- 
ance of  Verdi’s  “Aida.”  one  of  the 
dearest  joys  of  the  Metropolitan’s  reper- 
tory. An  event  lending  more  than  or- 
dinary interest  to  the  performance  was 
the  first  appearance  of  Miguel  Fleta  as 
Rhadam<es,  the  young  captain  of  the 
King’s  guard.  His  conception  of  the 
familiar  air.  Celeste  Aida,  apostrophiz- 
ing his  new  found  love,  was  finely 
wrought  and  admirably  restrained.  He 
sang  naturally  and  without  effort.  He 
is  young,  full  of  vitality,  and  despite 
the  disadvantages  of  Egyptian  facial 
i ! adornment,  he  made  a convincing  young 
military  officer. 

The  principal  feminine  roles  were 
filled  by  familiar  figures.  Mis.s  Eliza- 
beth Rethberg  appeared  as  the  captive 
Aida,  and  Miss  Jeanne  Gorodn  a.s 
Amneris.  Miss  Gordon  was  a striking 
figure  In  heb  dazzling  new  raiment.  She 
sang  W’ell,  although  her  voice  was  col- 
ored by  a sharp  metallic  tint  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  Miss  Rethberg’s 
Atda,  imbued  with  dramatic  force  and 
artistically  sung,  needs  no  extended 
comment. 

Louis  D’Angelo,  as  the  Kinp,  Mr. 
Danise  as  Anw^iasro,  and  Mr.  Mardont*? 
as  Ramjis,  were  other  outstanding  char- 
acters, wlille  as  of  old  Mr.  Andisio  pub- 
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Ushed  t:  • ni 
slim.  M . 
large  aiuil-  ■ 
effects  of  I -iv  ! 
Mr.  Mornnziinl 
oerforman-' 


.f  t'.e  Kthloplan  inva- 
!i.h  danced  and  again  a 
.applauded  tlic  gorgeous 
w oostume.s  and  scenery, 
couducled  a vivacious 
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Yii'.tenl: 
the  ruilh: 

1 Willem  \ 


.afii-rnoi-m  at  I'aniegie  Man 
onic  Oroho^ra,  conchictel  by 
I l.)Oc>:ratc'ti.  repoaled  il.s 
Iiroeriim  of  Tlnir.sda.v  evptiina.  Mr.  Os- 
sip (in.irili.--.  lisi  li  again  appeared  as 
soloist,  oiiiyinc  the  Ileetliovcn 
peroro  (’oaeerto  for  piano.  Other 
1 ers  on  tin  program,  which  was  en- 
Hrd  yeoniposcd  of  works  li.'"  Ileethov(iti, 
we.-e  the  •■I'iKmont”  Overture,  trh  Sen- 
enth  Svmph  ii.v  and  the  Overture  to  ‘•I.e- 
tiore." 
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The  titird  in  the  series  of  Biltniore 
Fi’ida.v  morning  luusicalcs  look  place 
yc.sterday  iti  the,  ballroom  of  the  hotel. 
The  artists  of  the  occasion  were  Mr. 
Charles  Ilaekett.  tenor,  whose  contribu- 
tions to  the  program  inclttded  the  aria, 
“Ah  Beve  ^reii,"  from  tlounod  s “Romeo 
and  ,Iulietle."  and  “O,  t^uand  ,le  Dors” 
of  Idszt;  Mr.  Lionel  I'ertis.  vitda,  who 
playecl  four  nolo  nttmbers,  amon.g  them 
a coniposilion  of  bis  tiwn  called  ‘Sttn- 
set."  aiid  C l “Air  on  the  O String”  of 
Sniper,  and  .Miss  Lisa  Roma,  soprano, 
who  sang  rite  aria.  •‘IMetirez.  IMeurez  Mes 
Yettx”  frotn  Massotiet’s  “I,e  Cid,”  and 
a grouf-  of  songs  which  inclttded  “Song 
of  the  Open,”  by  Frank  La  Forge. 
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‘Fedora’  Revived  With  Jeritza. 

By  KICH.VKl)  .VLUKICH. 

LliDORA — lyric  drama  In  three  acts. 
Idbretlo  by  Colautti  after  the  play  by 
Victorien  Sardou  (in  Italian).  Xlusic  by 
Vmberto  Giordano.  At  the  Metropolitan 
Opt-ra  liou.M-. 

Princess  Fedora Maria  Jeritza 

Countc.s.s  Olga  Queena  Mario 

Count  Loris Giovanni  Martinelli 

I>e  .Siric.x .\ntonIo  Scotti 

Oimitri Ellen  Dalossy 

' Jetire Giordano  Paltrlnleri 

P-iron  Itouvel .Angelo  Bada 

Cirillo  Italo  Picchl 

Peroff .Millo  I^tcco 

'irich Eouis  D'Angelo 

Doctor  Ijorcck  Paolo  Ananian 

Diil.alao  Gasinsky George  Sebeatyen 

.St-rgio Pietro  .Audlsio 

.\  Little  Savojai’d Merle  Alcock 

Conductor Gennero  Papi 


Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  apparently  despairs 
of  the  present  state  of  operatic  compo- 
sition and  feels  that  almost  tlie  only 
direction  to  look  in  providing-  works  for 
two  successive  seasons  at  the  .Metro- 
politan Opera  House  is  backward.  Per- 
hap.s  he  is  right,  but  those  who  dwell 
in  Now  Voru  have  little  opportunit.v  to 
find  out  whether  there  is  anything  in 
looking  forward.  Not  much  has  been 
gained  lately,  it  must  be  said,  by  the 
experiments  lie  has  made  with  recent  j 
operatic  productions  of  the  present  day. 

Yesterday  afternoon  one  of  the  prom- 
i.>=i  d additions  to  the  season's  repertory 
was  m.ade  when  Finberto  Giordano's 
“Fedora"  was  ■picscntod  at  tlie  Metro- 
politan Op,  va  House.  The  work  i.s  not 
new  to  -New  York,  it  was  given  here 
in  1007.  in  tin  consulship  of  Conried- 
Mile,  l.ina  I'avalicri  made  her  first  ap- 
piarance  in  New  Voik  in  that  per- 
•■ormance.  and  .Messrs.  Caruso  and 
^cotti  were  in  the  cast.  Even  with 
them,  four  limes  was  enougli  of  “Fe- 
doi'ii"  ill  th,at  season:  and  the  opera 
li.as  not  reappeared  since  at  the  Metro- 
politan till  yesterday,  though  the  Chi- 
cago Opera  Company  made  it  a part 
of  its  offerings  on  its  New  York  visit 
in  1919. 

The  opera  was  lieaid  with  apparent 
interest  by  a large  audience.  The  ir(- 
, terest  goes  to  great  enthu.sjasm  during 
' the  second  act.  and  after  that  act  there 
wat  rapturous  and  long  continued  ap- 
plause directed  toward  the  two  chief 
singers  particularly,  Mme.  Jeritza  and 
I Mr.  Martinelli,  and  as  well  toward  Mr. 
fjcotti,  and  incluiling  also  Mr.  Papi,  tiie 
conductor.  Manlfestritions  after  the 
first  act  were  less  intense:  and  it  may 
be  that  some  found  the  death  scene  in 
: tile  last  act  somewhat  unduly  prolonged. 

; The  opera  Is  a setting  of  Victorian 
Si.rdou's  phiy,  remembered  by  an  older 
generation  for  the  impersonations  of 
b'anny  Ilavenport  and  Sarah  Bern7 
I'.ardt— one  of  thi  Prencli  playwright’s 
most  skillfully  carpentered  constructions. 
Tt  i.s  a play  in  wliich  Ids  theatrical 
logic,  his  swift  nietbod,  his  clo.sel}' 
jointed  structure  and  cleai-  divination 
of  climax  ar  ■ n-.ost  forcibly  s’nown. 

Such  a.  drama  does  not  invite  musical 
treatment  and  only  in  a few  places 
does  mnsic  Justify  its  intrusion  into  the 
dramatist’s  .'chcnie.  JIusic  inevitably 
slows  down  the  pace  of  the  dramatic 
action.  The  story  and  Uio  dialogue! 
both  have  to  be  cut  down  or  modified, 
and  in  a drama  so  conci.se  ami  swiftly 
moving  as  Sardou’s  nothing  can  be 
spared  without  loss. 

But  the  musici  n has  also  liad  to  mak-,' 
sacrifices  In  “Fedora"  for  the  drama, 
even  as  it  stands.  There  are  many 
sccne.s  tli  it  do  not  lend  themselves  well 
to  lyric,  treatment.  Tin.:-,,  are  si 


in  "Fedora"  like  lliat  wlikli  t k>,s  npi 
till  greater  part  of  the  first  act,  wb're 
tie n-  i.i  a police  inquiry  into  the  murder) 
of  I'edora's  fianef.  Now  police  inquiries 
are  not  suitably  interpreted  in  music., 
Music  lia.,=  little  to  do  or  to  .say  in  ,scene.s 
that  are  pr.s-'ntlally  pro.saic  or  lacking  in 
lyric  quality. 

AVliat  Ginrd.ano  has  done,  and  all  that 

h. '  eoulil  do- -as  otiiei’s  of  hl.s  .scliool.  once 
til.'  “\oimg’'  now  the  niiddle-ag.-.l  Ital- 
ian-selioi'l.  have  «lone  before  and  since— 

i. -.  to  make  much  of  his  music  an  excited 
and  fragmentary  aceomp.'ir.iment  to  the, 
.-etion  ami  to  seize  such  moments  .as, 
come  by,  of  .special  cmutional  or  dra- 
matic signifieani  and  enbarg. 
them  in  music  of  a l.vric  or  (ir.ynatic 
kind  Of  to  drag  in  siicl)  lyric  passages 
without  th.'  playwright's  sanction. 

Of  ’■-here  a mimbc]  in 

Gidfdano'.s  .score:  as  the  scene  where 
I'edor.a  ling.'rs  over  her  faithless  lover  s 
porli'.iil:  the  ball  music  in  the  second 
■ct  to  which  Fedora’s  fierce  passion 
i.s  a foil:  tie;  iut.  rlude,  where  tire  guests 
Icceirt  .after  the  news  of  the  Czar  s as- 
ea asin.atioii : th.‘  distant  sound  of  the 

Swiss  moui.t.'.ineer’s  music  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  tiiir.l  .act.  ^ 

Pci’haiis  the  mo.st  successful  o..  all  is 
tlu!  scene  of  tie;  bali  in  the  second  act, 
'.vliero  a.  I'oli.sii  piaidst — modestly  intro- 
duced .-is  “Uo'  nephew  .and  successor  of 
Chopin’’— pl.iy.s,  '.vliila  I’edora,  and  Lons 
are  on.go'jed  in  a tense  teto-.a-teto.  The 
eff.'oi  of  this  .scene  yesterday  was  some- 
wliat  injni’.d  fi’iUo  a ..Iraniatic  point  of 
view  bv  jmtting  the  piano  so  far  into 
ihc  haek.groimd  ami  the  principals  so 
near  tlie  footli  ,'hts  th,at  the  pianist 
soeme.l  to  be  playing  an  accompaniment 
to  an  extremely  sonorous  duet.  There 
are  .sfi'o.i  for  .Ke.lor;i  and  for  Loris:  a 
French  .song,  .■•  Kussian  song.  All  show 
Giordeno’.s  vein  of  fluent  melody, 
t’uough  it  i.--,  not  often  highly  distin- 
I guished  or  deeply  expressive. 

\ 'I'lie  weakness  of  the  opera  is  the  coin- 
! loser’s  inahilily  t.)  rise  to  tlie  height  of 
j the  dramatic  climaxes.  Nor  does  he  in- 
terpret convincingly  the  mood,  in  cer- 
tain places  wher-.'  the  music  has  a right- 
ful function  to  perform— where  it  might 
really  inten.sify  and  illumine  the  dramat- 
ic moment,  ’’rhere  is  not  always  in  it  a * 
t»  ue  power  of  ctia  racterlzatlon,  differing  | 
.ind  shitting  as  the  mood.s  change  and  , 
lU’e  contrasted.  When  de  Siricx  an-  ' 
lit  unces  the  attempt  upon  the  Czar’s  life, 
tlie  most  emphatic  means  Giordano  can 
thinlc  of  to  accentuate  this  terror  is  the 
t’.i’um.  When  Loris  is  relating  the  dis- 
covery of  his  wife,  with  Fedora’s  lover, 
whom  he  kills,  tlie  orchestra  struggles 
in  vain  to  voice  the  overwrought  emotion 
of  tile  scene.  When  Fedora  prepares  to 
take  the  poison  from  lier  jewelled  cross, 
the  nnisic  fail.s  to  heighten  tlie  poignant 
significance  of  her  deed.  And  that  long 
and  broadly  pla’aned  love  duet  that  ends, 
the  second  act.  and  that  roused  the  au- 
dience so  greatly  yesterday  is,  musical- 
ly. inexpressive,  deplorably  poor  stuff.. 
The  effect  was  gained  by  ttie  vociferous- 
ness of  the  singers  and  tlieir  dramatic 
exposition  rather  than  by  the  cornposer.. 
The  performance  was  marked,  indeed, 
by  vociferousness  and  theatrical  energyx 
Mme.  Jeritza  sang  with  great  power  and 
lier  impersonation  had  much  of  the  dra-| 
matic  skill  that  is  recognized  as  hefs. 
One  of  her  favorite  effects  wa.s  indeed  a: 
little  overdone— she  found  three  or  fowl 
occasions  to  seek  violently  the  floor.  Mr. 
Martinelli  as  Loris  was  such  a roinan- 
tic  and  full  voiced  hero  as  he  so  often 
has  been  before;  and  his  stentorian  chest 
tones  had  their  usual  effect  upon  the 
more  impressionable  section  of  the  audi- 
ence. The  de  Siriex  of  Mr,  Scotti  had 
finished  elegance  both  in  action  and  in  i V 
song,  and  Miss  Queena  Mario  gave  an  • 
a.dmirably  sung  and  acted  character 
sketcli  of  Countess  Olga.  , 

There  was  a new  scenic  setting  by 
Joseph  JIrban.  two  handsome  interiors 
and  one  .Swiss  conservatop’.  And  Sir. 
I’api  conducted  with  sufficient  authority 
and  energy. 


counted  ai 

By  Deems  Taylor^ 
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If  ‘‘IFedora,”  •which  Mr.  Gatti-Ca- 
sazza revived  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
remains  a-wake  after  its  fifteen-year 
trance,  the  credit  must  go  to  Sai^ou. 
Mme.  Jeritza  and  Mr.  von  Wymetal. 
The  playwright,  the  star  and  the 
stage  director  wortted  hard  and  ef- 
fectively, tout  they  were  badly  handi- 
capped toy  the  composer  and  the 
friend  who  adapted  his  libretto  for 
him.  "Fedora"  Is  a good  show— a 
much  better  show  than  It  is  an  opera. 

and  If  it  survives  It  must  do  so 

on  ita  dramatic  and  not  Its  musical 


tlon  and  secretly  arranges  ’wn?Ti”'tlt^ 
police  to  trap  him  as  he  leaves  the' 
house.  I.ater,  when  they  are  alone,- 
she  learns  that  Loris  killed  the  Count 
to  aveng’e  the  seduction  of  hl.s  wife. 
Realizing  that  she  loves  him  and  that 
he  is  doomed  If  ho  leaves  the  house, 
Fedora  persuades  Loris  to  remain 
with  her. 

The  lovers  fly  to  Switzerland,  where 
Fedora  learns  that  her  betrayal  of 
Loris  has  caused  the  execution,  as 
an  accomplice,  of  his  brother  and  the 
death  of  his  mother.  Loris  discovers 
that  his  brother  was  betrayed  by  a 
woman  and  later,  to  his  honor,  finds 
that  the  woman  was  Fedora.  Over- 
come toy  the  realization  of  the  ruin 
she  has  wrought  and  terrified  of 
Loris’s  anger,  she  takes  poison  and 
dies  In  the  arms  of  her  grief-stricken 
lover. 

A.  Tnnefnl  Score. 

This  story,  made  Into  a libretto, 
contains  only  two  characters  that  are 
of  any  Importance.  All  the  other 
parts  are  either  feeders  or  padding, 
neither  particularly  interesting  in 
themselves  nor  -woven  effectively  Into 
the  story.  The  first  act,  with  Its 
sudden  tragedy,  the  questioning  of 
the  witnesses  and  Fedora’s  oath  of 
vengeance,  does  move  swiftly  and 
excitingly.  The  second  act  has  onoj 
highly  dramatic  scene  In  which  I.oris  ' 
confesses  the  assassination  to  Fedora; 
while  a pianist  plays  Chopin  in  an- 
other room,  but  otherwise  contains 
too  much  extraneous  matter.  The 
third  is  spoiled  by  an  Interminable 
old-fashioned  operatic  death  scene. 

All  this  may  sound  like  too  much 
discussion  of  the  book  and  not  enough 
of  the  music.  But  there  is  not  much 
In  the  music  to  discuss.  Giordano’s 
scKire  is  tuneful  enough,  but  has  no 
distinction  and  little  more  dramatic 
effectiveness  than  the  score  of  “Lucia 
di  Lammermoor.”  When  the  action 
is  swift  ho  doe.s^^not  handicap  it  much; 
but  he  never  h'elps  it.  His  dramatic 
inspirations  are  few  and — except  for 
the  Ohopin  scene — thoroughly  hack- 
neyed. He  kills  Count  Andreyevich 
to  the  sound  of  trombones,  just  as 
composers  have  always  done,  and 
conveys  profound  emotion,  no  matter 
M-hat  kind,  at  the  top  of  the  singers’ 
dungs.  Most  of  the  tense  moments 
of  the  day  were  the  noisiest. 

There  are  pleasing  tunes,  to  be  sure^ 
but  they  remain  obstinately  pleas- 
ing in  situations  that  <3all  for  a good 
deal  more.  The  orchestration  i.s  ef- 
fective, to  hear,  Vnit  it  is  so  thickly 
written  that  the  singers  have  a hard 
time  making  themselves  heard 
I through  it. 

Scenery  niifl  Staging. 

Mr.  von  Wymefal’s  staging  was  ad 
'mirable.  The  grouping  Was  always! 
elfective  and  convincing,  and  the ; 
crow^l  in  the  soiree  scene  moved  and  | 
acted  with  ease  and  naturalness  that  | 
! created  an  amazing  illusion  of  reality,  i 
Mr.  Urban’s  new  scenery  can  toe 
counted  among  his  most  successful 
ements.  ’the  two  interior  setsi 
nusual  in  de.sign,  subtle  and 
atmospheric  in  color  and  exceptionally 
gocKl  backgrounds  for  the  action  as 
well.  The  last  act  set  was  a trifle^ 
more  conventional,  but  effective  in 
design  and  so  gorgeous  in  color  that; 
it  received  a round  of  applause  all  to ; 
itself. 

’File  Cast. 

‘‘Fedora’’  provides  a ne-w  role  for 
Mme.  .lerltza.  and  a generally  grate- 
ful one.  She  looked  every  inch  a 
Princess  .and  played  the  role  with  the 
grace,  intensity  and  stabbing  reality 
that  make  her  best  work  so  mem- 
orable. It  was  not  a finished  per- 
formance— it  seemed  overdetailed  In 
places,  ivith  too  many  stage  falls — 
but  had  superb  vitality  and  plastic 
beauty,  particularly  in  the  first  two 
arts.  Her  death  .scene,  in  the  lust  act. 


VanByclc  ’toeara-.  luxt  witnlgTiT  very  littf^ 
sutotlety  to  the  dramatic  elerhents  of 
Uhe  part.  Ho  wept  too  much,  for  one 
thing,  and  went  through  his  more 
Impassioned  scenes  with  Fedora  with 
such  reckles.'i  athlcticlsnt  that  more 
than  once  ho  very  nearly  upset  the 
heroine  and  did  upset  the , gravity  of 
the  audience. 

The  rest  of  the  cast  had  little  to  do 
and  did  it  with  smoothness  and  a 
gratifying  apparent  unconsciousness 
of  the  presence  of  the  conductor.  Mr. 
D’Angelo  was  good  as  the  police  offi- 
cial and  Mr.  Audisio  made  much  of 
the  small  part  of  the  coachman — the 
Italian  libretto  refers  to  him  as 
"cook."  Mr.  Scotti  made  the  role  of 
Do  Sirieux  effective  solely  through  the 
grace  of  his  acting,  his  good  looks  and 
the  force  of  his  own  personality.  Not 
that  he  overacted;  but  Scotti,  stand- 
ing still,  can  rivet  more  genuine  at- 
tention than  most  singers  can  do  by 
turning  handsprings.  Mr.  Papi  con- 
ducted. His  pace  was  vigorous  and 
the  occasional  over-loudness  of  the 
orchestra  was  probably  as  much  the 
composer’s  fault  as  his  own.  The, 
audience,  which  was  as  large  as  the 
capacity  of  the  house  would  allow  It 
to  be,  seemed  enthusiastic. 

« « * 
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• Lawrence  Gilman 

w Music  From  Germany  Per- 

’ormed  at  Mr.  Damrosch  s 
Sunday  Matinee 


i / 


merits.  ' 

The  story  which  one  adroit;  was  touchingly  played-  but  suffered 


to  be  a little  stage  ef-  from  the  impossible,  length  at 

lAtid  possesses  undeniable  stage  c ^ ^ ^ 

“,ctlvene.ss.  The  Princess  L edora 

omazoff,  betrothed  to  ^ visits-  less  it  he  sudden,  is  not  very  con 


which 
and  composer  forced 
Death  by  poison,  un- 


junt  Vladimir  vinclng  In  this  flrst-ald  generation. 


and  the  fifteen-minute  death  scene  in 


Is  house  on  the  eve 

While  she  Is  there  he  Is  roug  ■ ■■j.-edora.”  with  most  of  the  cast  slaud- 
mortally  wounded  toy  a around  doing  nothing,  eventually 

the  hand  of  an  unknown  assa  succeeds  in  arousing  no  more  emotion 

irritated  wonderment  .as  to 


tne  iittLiu  vj.  cfci*  i»_-4  8UC’ 

inquiry  by  the  police  f ® 

that  the  murderer  is  probably  Count 
L«ris  Ipanoff,  who  has  disappeaicd^ 
Fedora  swears  to  find  him  and  avenge 


nee  upon  a time  Mr.  Franz  Schreker, 

Berlin,  went  to  sleep  and  had  a 
nderful  dream.  He  dreamed  that  he 
s visited  by  a delegation  of  famous 
mposers,  who  offered  to 
V of  their  musical  ideas  that  he 
red  to  use  free  of  charge.  Mr. 
hreker  was  overjoyed.  He  opened  his 
■rtfolio  receptively,  and  one  after  the 
her  of  the  distinguished  music-mak- 
■s  came  forward  and  slipped  into  it 
s particular  offering.  Wagner  gave 
berally — a whole  ream  of  music 
iper,  covered  with  his  exquisite,  cop- 
n-plate  script.  Debussy  gave  a lovely 
lord  progression  out  of  ‘‘Pel.eas, 
uccini  donated  a cantilena  (somewhat 
verripe)  from  “Tosca”;  but  Richard 
trauss,  who  had  promised  to  come 
ith  the  delegation,  changed  his  mind 
nd  canceled  his  offer  by  telegram 

collect).  * , c u 1 _ 

The  next  morning,  when  Schreker 
;oke  up,  the  shining  company  had  van-  • 
shed,  but  there  were  the  ideas,  still 
n his  portfolio.  Mr.  Schreker  sorted 
hem  carefully,  rearranged  them,  added 
I few  odds  and  ends  of  “,®' 

used  a “program,”  and  published  the 
esult  in  1921  as  a suite  entitled  Lin 
ranzspiel.”  Yesterday  afternoon  Mr. 
jValter  Damrosch  performed  the  work 
It  the  fourth  Sunday  afternoon  con- 
tent of  the  Symphony  Society,  the 
first  time  (so  the  program  asserted) 
in  America. 

SH  '’f 

Mr.  Schreker  is  not  unknown  in 
New  York  as  an  orchestral  composer. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  per- 
formed his  “Prelude  to  a Drama  at 
Carnegie  Hall  in  March,  1922,  and  last 
winter  Mr.  Mengelberg  presented  his 
“Kammersymphonie”  at  a Philharmonic 
concert.  Schreker,  who  was  born  at 
Monaco  of  Austrian  parents,  and  edu- 
cated in  Vienna,  now  lives  in  Berlin. 
He  is  best  known  as  a composer  of 
operas— “Der  Feme  Klang,”  produced 
at  Frankfort  in  1912,  m.ade  him  fa- 
mous; but  he  has  composed  half  a 
dozen  orchestral  works. 

He  used  to  be  regarded  in  this  coun- 
try as  one  of  Vienna’s  lawless  brood 
of  ultra-moderns,  and  the  mention  of 
his  name  (with  its  rather  sinister  con- 
notations) caused  a brandishing  of 
nightsticks  among  the  watchful  Patrol 
men  who  guard  the  entrance  to 
Temple  of  Song.  But  a hearing  of  Mr 
Schreker’s  “Prelude  to  a Drama  and 
his  “Kammersymphonie  soon  dispelled 
all  apprehension,  for  they  revealed 
him  as  a gunman  so  gentle  and  well 
mannered  and  Godfearing  that  no  crit- 
ical  policeman  would  have  had  the 
heart  to  lift  a finger  against  him. 

• * * 

We  suspect  that  the  Suite  performed 
yesterday  by  Mr.  Damrosch  is  a rela- 
tively early  work,  for  it  sounded  even 
more  conventional  than  the  “Prelude 
to  a Drama”  and  the  “Kammersym- 


andi 


her  fiance. 

Fedora  finds  Loris  In  P^ls 
makes  him  fall  in  love  with  her.  At 
a soiree  In  her  Paris  mansion  she  in-  ] 
duces  him  to  confess  the  assasslna- 1 


why  nobody  has  sense  enougli  to  giv 
the  sufferer  ipv  ecac  ami  white  of  eg.s 
Mr.  Martinelli;  . -^yho  took  the  otlie 
Important  role,  lu.stily,  with  evi 

dent  enjoyment  of  vocal  oppor 

tunities,  .and  wore  a very  convinctn; 


phonic.”  It  is  in  four  moxements,  en-  I 
titled  “Sarabando,”  “Minuet,’  Madri- 
gal” and  “Gavotte,”  and  it  has  n pro-  | 
gram  in  free  verse,  of  which  Air.  l..a 
Prade’s  admirable  annotations  con-  ^ 
tained  a translation.  In  the  ‘ Sara-  1 
bande,”  youths  and  maidens  wandov  i 
through  a garden  in  spring,  but  they  | 
walk  alone,  until  they  arc  drawn  irrc- 
sistiblv  some  clanocstmclyi  j 


i|d  others  proceed  shyly  hand  in 
idj  by  slow,  dancing  steps.”  In  the 
i4Tt,”  “strange,  wild,  bewitching 
:e  call  to  ±he  gay  dancers  from 
11^  so  that  they  pause  and  listen, 
;iH/  perturbed.  In  the  ‘‘Madrig^al 
chanting:  singer— “probably  a 

nB  ing  minstrer' — lures  the  dreani- 
fflaidens  from  the  side  of  their 
g swains.  In  the  concluding 
^te”  a burst  of  trumpets  and 
.1'  arouses  the  oblivious  youths, 
ilili  they  seek  their  sweethearts, 
'^lally  return — “but  how  they  are 
an  d!  All  blush  of  maidenly  mod- 
■’  13  left  them!”  Nevertheless,  the 
t. , who  appear  to  have  kind  little 
.ri  forgive  them,  and  all  hands  join 
‘^gallant  gavotte  of  bygone  days.” 


Schreker’s  musical  exposition  of 
niably  romantic  program  is  well 
,»d  and  well  scored,  and  has  the 
( of  spurious  “eloquence”  that  is 
ir  to  composers  of  his  type.  It 
Ictive,  competent,  well  oiled.  The 
igom  the  accommodating  Puccini 
nned  with  commendable  neatness 
bits  from  Wagner  and  Debussy, 
t portions  of  the  score  that  are 
lentifiable  as  obvious  contribu- 
ire,  for  the  most  part,  connective 
of  the  flabbiest  sort. 

1 smug  and  confident  fluency  as 
cer’s  is  a far  more  intolerable 
it  seems  to  us,  than  the  anxious 
J'ations  of  the  most  self-coTisciaysj 
f!  modernists.  For  at  least  they 
vare  of  the  things  that  must  not 
i d again;  whereas  composers  like 
iker,  incurably  complacent  and 
ijpectingly  sterile,  are  aware  of 
hg. 

* . • 

Damrosch  and  his  accomplished 
.'stra  played  the  new  score  admi- 
r,  as  they  did  that  deathlessly  beau- 
C major  Symphony  of  Mozart 
' men  have  agreed  to  call  the 
■ter” — music  that  is  so  much 
cer  than  Schreker’s  in  every  essen- 
Irespect  that  one  despairs  of 
ng  the  difference  in  terms  of 

Ue.  Wanda  Landowska  was  the 
!t  of  the  occasion,  as  she  had  been 
le  “Young  People’s”  concert  of 
lay  before,  playing,  as  she  did 
the  harpsichord  part  in  Bach  s 
I Brandenburg  Concerto  and  a 
) of  solos  for  her  beloved  instru- 
1.  Her  exquisite  performance  of 
music  was  again  beyond  praise. 

Damrosch  closed  his  program 
i the  “Perpetual  Motion”  number 
Moszkowski’s  First  Suite,  which 
.1  well  have  been  spared,  although 
joubt  an  orchestral  concert  must 
ssarily  end  in  some  such  wav 


I The  Basque  folk  songs  showed  less 
I of  the  Moorish  strain  than  Senor  de 
Falla’s.  They  had  the  inevitable  sim- 
1 plicity  of  folk  mu^ic,  and  behind  them 
i were  captivating  rhythms  of  the 
.Basque  dances.  Mr.  de  Gogorza  be- 
I stowed  upon  yesterday’s  audience  a 
truly  remarkable  display  of  his  art. 
He  had  tone  color  for  every  mood,  a 
perfect  style  for  every  song.  He  was 
somber  and  intense  in  tragic  expres- 
sion, gay  and  lightsome  in  humor, 
tender  and  caressing  in  the  wooing  of 
love  lyrics. 

Furthermore  his  recital  was  a delight 
in  its  command  of  diction.  Mr.  de 
Gogorza:  sings  with  equal  authority 
, and  clearness'  in  French,  German, 

I Spanish  and  English.  Some  one  more 
learned  in  dialects  must  determine  the 
1 worth  of  his  Basque,  but  it  was  de- 
I livered  with  translucent  clarity. 

W’henever  Mr.  de  Gogorza  sings  all 
I the  aspiring  young  students  of  vocal 
! art  should  go  and  observe  how  a 
model  recital  program  is  made  and 
how  a great  artist  presents  it  to  the 
unceasing  joy  of  his  hearers. 


By  \V.  .1.  HENDKUSOb. 


J 


I A German  Novelty 

Waiter  Damrosch  adhered  for  the 
mo.st  part  to  the  classics  in  choosjng 
his  (.■‘rogramme  for  yesterday  aftei'- 
noon’s  concert  at  Aeolian  Hall.  Franz 
Schreker's  suite  “Ein  Tanzspiel  was 
the  novelty  which  received  its  first 
hearing  in  America.  It  is,  of  course, 
programme  music,  intended  to  accom- 
pany a ballet-pantomime,  the  score 
containing  the  direction  that  it  ' is  to  be 
played  in  the  open  air.”  There  are 
four  movements — sarabande,  minuet, 
madrigal,  and  gavotte.  The  first  po^' 
travs  the  young  dancers  in  the  beauti- 
ful “Garden  of  Spring,”  lacking  tn , 
courage  to  yield  to  their  desire  to  join  ^ 
in  the  dance;  the  second  shows  them  | 
freed  from  their  inhibitions  and  mak- 
ing merrv  when  the  proceedings  are 
suddenly ’halted  by  distant  voices  and 
the  dancers  .sink  exhausted  and 
full  of  forebodings  of  future  sorrow. 
The  third  movement  intx’oduces  a 
wandering  ministrel,  who  comes  upon 
the  dancers,  now  deep  in  slumber,  ^ * 

by  his  bewitching  melodies  forces  me 
sleeping  maidens  to  follow  him,  leav- 
ing the  youths  wrapped  in 
I their  siveethearts.  In  their  absence 
' the  youths  are  aroused  by  trumpets 
‘ and  horns  and  in  dismay  they  search 
; for  the  absent  maidens,  who  preseiuly 
reappear  d.ancing,  no  longer  coy,  u 
confident,  and  join  with  them  m a gal- 
lant gavotte  in  the  final  movement. 

The  composition  has  the  merit  or 
brevity  and  succeeds  in  painting  tne 
moods  of  the  dancers— their  tnisery 
and  exhaustion  in  the  first 

in  the  second,  with 


De  Gorgfoza  Sinara. 

Emilio  de  Gogorza  wave  a recital  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  Town  Hall  which 
'was  os  fine  a performance  as  has  been 
heard  here  in  many  Sundays.  The  bari- 
tone was  in  exccllentt  voice  and  sang 

will  a freedom  which  is  possible  only ! carefree  abandon  . tj.g 

to  the  singer  who  has  passed  all  the  tests  note  of  imP  j (,  gj  jj,  the 

, , . , , . . I appearance  of  the  minsuei  m 

of  technical  and  interpretive  ability.  third  and  finally,  the  frenzy  of  the 
The  opening  number  was  a Recitative^  awaking  youths  in  the  absence  of  the 
and  Air  from  Gluck's  ‘Tphigenie  cni  maidens  and  a climactic  and 
Aiilide,"  a prayer  in  the  grand  manner, pleasing 


which  at  once  established  the  richness 
and  dramatic  quality  of  this  uuuBuiil 
voice.  There  followed  a group  of  Folk 
Songs  from  the  Basque  I’rovinces,  ar- 
ranged by  Saiitcsteha.  'I’illar  and  La- 
parra,  and  sung  in  the  original  words, 
language  which  is  ncitlicr  French  nor 
Catalan,  and  might  best  be  described  tc 
the  Anglo-Saxon  ear  a.s  outlandish. 
The  second  of  these,  “Atiin  Ega  Luzia,” 
was  sung  with  a grace  and  swing  which, 
to  us  at  least,  could  not  have  been  im- 
proved upon.  It  could  So  easily  have 
been  overdone,  overdone  into  a sac- 
charine naivete,  or  into  an  uncoinforta-. 
ble  facetiousness.  Here  arc  the  words,: 
reproduced  in  translation ; * 


fmllio  de  Gogorza’s  Recital. 

jiilio  de  Gogorza  gave  a song  re- 
I in  Town  Hall  yesterday  after- 
i It  was  one  of  the  best  he  has 
j given  here,  not  merely  because 
}s  admirable  singing  but  because 
program  was  one  of  the  richest 
most  diversified  that  has  come 
■e  the  local  public  in  many  moons, 
i de  Gogorza  began  by  singing 
iiie  impitoyable.”  one  of  his  old 
je  horses,  in  the  authenticated 
id  style  of  which  he  is  such  a 
■.erly  exponent.  Then  came  a 
Ip  of  four  folk  songs  from  the 
hue  provinces,  the  last  one  ar- 1 
ted  by  Raoiil  Laparra,  who  was 
|cn  to  write  the  brilliant  and  au- 
'itative  article  on  Basque  music  in 
! Paris  Conservatoire’s  “ Diction - 
[e  de  la  Musique.”  Three  songs  by 
iims  and  two  by  Debussy  led  to  a 
lip  of  six  by  Manuel  de  Falla,  and 
I recital  concluded  with  five  lyrics 
h English  texts. 

fce  songs  of  De  Falla  were  without 
Btion  the  most  interesting  on  the 
I De  Falla,  as  Mr.  'Van  Vechten 
^d  in  his  book  on  Spanish  music, 
fne  of  the  Spanish  composera  who 
; driven  back  to  his  own  country 
(the  ■war  and  shared  with  her  that 
|-ccntering  of  thought  and  culture 
Ich  has  not  only  preserved  but  ac- 
jtuated  the  national  characteristics 
her  art.  Senor  de  Falla’s  songs 
jcaled  his  affection  for  that  part  of 
^ nation's  music  which  retains  the 
|il;ilitles.  the  individual  types  of 
idity  and  the  phra.seologlcal  out- 
’ M of  the  old  Arabic  songs.  The  ro- 
'I  ic  not,  as  might  lie  expected. 
Jif  ; sounding  like  all  one  has  heard 
'•re,  hut  quite  fre.sh,  Influonfial  and 
•nal.  ’I'hoRo  songs  all  proved  to- 
' excohent,  but  the  “.Iota’’  led  the 
'I’his  is  .a  master  song  and  ought 
heard  oftener.  Hut  who  ean 
■ It  a»  Mr.  dn  Gogorza  <lld?  And 
d"  to  bft  sung  that  way. 


With  the  long-winged  Tunny  Fish 
Comes  COM  weather. 

Then  I must  wear  trousers — Ugh! 
Ir  the  tunny  f;»>h  pretty? 

Or  are  the  troutera  pretty — 

To  be  worth  so  mmU  trouble? 

1 puzzle  till  I'm  crazy — 

Ye»,  yea,  yea,  yes,  ye«-^ 

1 i.i  1 m cfAzy  1 


Another  of  the  folk  songs,  called  ’ 
“Bidaj'iaiko  Gizona,”  meaning  ihc  Man 
of  Biflanal,  might  have  been  the  riding 
song  of  D'Artagnan  himself,  full  of  vigor 
and  reckless!) e.s.s,  and  gave  the  impres- 
sion, tlial,  in  such  a mood.  Mr.  De  Go- 
gorza would  be  a had  fellow  to  encounter 
oil  a dark  night  in  the  J’yrenees. 

• The  Brahms  group  bronglit  us  back  to 
chilization  and  to  another  kind  of  beauty. 
“Die  Mainacht”  is  a tone  picture  of  tlie 
silvery  sadness  of  moonlight.  A happier 
moonlight  mood  is  that  ol  the,  maiden  in 
■‘Standehen,  ’ who,  instead  of  weeping, 
si;jhs  deliciously  at  the  thought  of  her 
liwer.  The  perfection  of  this  song  tirought 
the  demand  for  a reiietition,  and  Mr.  De- 
/ Gogorza  gave  a second  and  diii event  in- 
1 terpretation,  as  lovely  as  the  first. 

I No  less  a judge  of  musical  distinction 
■ than  Mary  Garden  was  well  to  tho 
front  in  the  forefront  of  enthusiasts  and 
I exprttssed  her  appreciation  in  vivid  ap 
plaiise. 

’.N’e.vt  came  the  ‘Thevanx  de  Bois." 
that  rhythmie  and  wistful  song  of  De- 
IniKsy,  addressed  to  the  hov.-es  on  a 
merry-go-round:  ‘'Turn!  turn!  without 

hope  of  hay.  Haste,  cherished  steeds: 
the  .soup  is  preparing,  night  i.s  failin-;, 
and  the  gay  drinkers,  now  famished,  are 
homeward  bound.  Twirl,  twirl:  the 

velvety  fiky  dons  its  starry  mantle,  the 
church  bolls  are  sadly  tolling  the  death- 
knell.  Twirl  to  the  joyoii;  sound  of  the 
drums — twirl.” 

Other  numbers  on  the  program  were 
“Voici  lo  Printcnips”  of  Debussy,  a 
group  of  songs  liy  De  Falla  and  a grou]i 
snug  in  English,  by  Sidne.v  Flonier, 
Geoffrey  O’llaru,  Cyril  Scott  and  Frank 
Bridge. 

Miss  Helen  Winslow,  at  the  piano, 
accompanied  adequately,  but  witiiont  the 
temperamental  warmth  of  the  singer. 
■Her  highly  snitahle  eostnme,  however — 
nfler  a w-eek  of  feminine  frill's — deserves 
commendation. 


turn.  Though  not  always  Pj®®® 
music,  it  is  expressive  and 
written  and  Mr.  Damrosch  played  it 
with  his  usual  sincerity  and  fervor. 

But  the  rest  of  the  Prosramme  wms 
pure  music.  Mozarts  Jupitei 
hony  .stirred  the  audience  as  it  always 
does  bv  its  beautiful  flowing  melodies. 
And  then  there  was  Bach’s  Bra.nden- 
burg  Concerto  No.  5,  in  which  the 
flautist  George  Barrhre  and  the  con- 
cert master  Gustave  Tilnot  left  their 
desks  to  assist  Wanda  Landow.ska  at 
the  harpsichord.  There  was  not  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  ««  to  the 
success  of  the  en.semble.  Whethei  , 

the  audience  had  more  joy  in  the  hear- 
ing than  the  performers  in  the  play- 
ing it  would  be  hard  to  tell. 

There  were  harpsichord  soli.  too.  Han- 
del’s "Harmonious  Blacksmith  ’ was 
just  as  harmonious  on  this  ancient 
instrument  as  on  its  modm-n  on- 
spring,  the  pianoforte.  Purcell  s 

"Ground”  and  Scarlatti's  “Sonata  for 
Crossed  Keyboards”  revealed  the  harp- 
sichord as  a surprisingly  flexible  in- 
strument. But  dominating  all  .her 
playing  were  Mme.  I.,andow'ska’s  fine 
musicianship  and  amazing  virtuosity. 
Maszkowski’s  “Perpetual  Motion 
ended  a most  enjoyable  programme, 

A.  W.  M. 

New  Chorus  Singers 
Four  voung  American  singers,  mem. 
bers  of  the  Chorus  School  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company,  have  just 
gained  admission  into  the  ranks  of  i^s 
regular  chorus.  They  are  Stephanie  i 
Vorel  soprano:  Claire  de  Preville  and 
May  Savage,  mezzo  sopranos,  and 
.\ngeU)  .Marinelli,  baritone.  All 
these  have  completed  the  regular  fwo- 
vear  course  in  the  .school  under  the  dl- 
l' TCdnnrdo  Petri.  This  school 

1 OPEK.4^  PUOGH.t^M  CHANGED. 

i Because  of  a 
I Bender  from  singing  the  part 
I Oces  in  "Der  Rosenka valid . 
ance  of  which  was  to  be  ^Iven  at  i 

. ^rSu"  his  OianTed!°-  “ledd'a,” 

Xch  was  sung  for  the  first  time^in 
many  years  Saturday,  will  be 
again  with  the  cast  of  Saturday.  This 
' includes  Mme.  Jeritza,  in  the  title  ro  e. 
yir.  Martinelli,  Miss  Marion 
Scotti. 


For  the  flr.st  time  in  America  was  per- 
formed “Ein  Tanzspiel."  by  the  modern 
Teutonic  composer,  FVanz  Schreker.  Tt 
is  well  that  what  the  modem  composers 
of  all  schools  are  doing  should  be 
amply  m.'xde  known  to  New  York  au- 
diences. Less  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  Germans  and  .Austrians  than  to 
some  others,  and  little  by  Schreker,  who 
is  one  of  those  most  prominent  in  Cen- 
tral Europe,  has  been  heard  in  New 
York.  It  hardly  seems  ,as  if  his  “Tanz- 
spiel”  would  enh.ance  his  reputation.  It 
i.s  in  four  movements,  entitled  “Sara- 
bande."  “Minufet,'’  ".Madrigal”  and 
"Gavotte."  and.  according  to  the  pro- 
gram annotator's  conjecture,  is  intended 
to  accompany  a ballet  pantomime — the 
composer’s  direction  is  that  it  .shall  be 
■"played  in  the  open  air.”  Four  stanzas 
of  free  vcr.se  give  a program  for  the 
dances. 

! It  was  played  in  a hall  yesterday;  but 
lit  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  a per- 
formance in  the  open  air  would  give  it 
jmore  distinction  : would  make  the  four 
'movements  seem  less  dull  or  conven- 
tional In  their  invention  or  less  hea-vy- 
handed  In  their  treatment.  The  broad 
and  sonorous  phrases  of  the  madrigal 
and  the  brass  and  drums  that  awaken 
the  youths  in  the  gavotte  afforded 
striking  passages.  There  is  not  much 
of  what  la  understood  as  “modern"  in 
the  style  of  these  pieces.  Schreker 
occaslonaliy  introduces  a harsh  di.scord, 

as  though  to  inform  his  listeners  that 
he  does  know  what  time  of  day  it  is.  | 

But  in  these  pieces  he  has  not  much  of  | 
value  to  sav  in  any  idiom.  | 

S^OlKseatnreie'fefir' 

lo-or  Stravinsky,  a composer  whose; 
name  is  much  conjured  with  these  days. 

' appeared  in  the  comparatively  confer-  1 
vaUve  Sunday  afternoon  Philharmonic  i 
concert  yesterday,  when  he  was  repre- 
sented bv  the  suite  from  his  ballet, 
“L’Oiseau  de  Feu.”  This  was  its  first 
Philharmonic  performance,  although 
‘•L’Oiseau  de  Feu”  is  not  new  here— the 
ballet  was  given  at  the  Century  * " ^ 

1916,  while  the  New  York  Symphony  | 
played  the  suite  drawn  from  its  music,  I 
in  its  first  form,  that  December,  and  | 
also  introduced  the  revised  version 
'here  in  February,  1921.  Still,  although 
not  unknown  here,  ‘ L Oiseau  de  Jeu 

lean  hardly  be  called  familiar  ■ 

The  ballet  music,  written  about  tour- 


27 


and  Mr. 


'teen  vears  ago,  is  far  different  from 
''Stravinsky’s  post-war  productions  or 
' from  “Le  Chant  du  Rossignol  (vintage  , 

;of  1914,  with  later  revisions),  which 
was  introduced  here,  also  by  Mr.  Dam-  j 
rosch,  last  month.  There  is  little  in  , 
the  “Oiseau  de  Feu”  suite  to  provoke  , 
horrified  uplifting  even  of  the  most  j 
conservative  hands;  the  music  com-  : 
pared,  that  is,  with  what  the  composer  | 
was  to  produce  later  on — was  distinct-  : 
ly  orthodox— m el  o d i o u s , faiicitul,  | 
charming,  ingeniously  and  effectively  • 
orchestrated,  and  a very  pleasant  con-  . 
elusion  to  a well  played  concert.  | 

The  melody  of  the  “Dance  of  the  j 
Princesses”  had  a luxuriant,  rather  , 
Oriental  richness,  while  it  did  not  ; 
need  much  effort  of  the  imagination 
to  picture  the  choreography  in  King 
Kastchei’s  Infernal  Dance.”  The  suite 
had,  it  seemed,  some  touches  of  Kim- 
sky-Korsakoff,  although  there  was  no 
danger  of  mistaking  it  for  his  ’’•vork, 
and  some  hints,  though  mild  ones,  of  the  [ 
later  Stravinsky.  i 

Mr.  Van  Hoogstvaten  opened  his  pro-  , 
gram  with  Mozart’s  delightful  Sinfonia  , 
Concertante  lor  oboe,  clarinet,  horn  j 
and  bassoon,  with  Messrs.  Labate,  Bel- 
lison,  Jaenicke  and  Kohon  giving  . 
smooth  and  skillful  performances  of  j 
' the  solo  parts  on  th^ir  various  j 

: ments,  with  deserved  applause.  Then  | 
came  Wagner,  the  “Tristan”  prelude,  i 
1 divorced  of  the  Llebestod,  with  the 
i!  Wagner  concert  ending  reintroduced: 
I to  the  Philharmonic,  after  a long  R^er-  j 
val,  last  month,  and  Siegfried’s  Rhine 
I .lourney  from  “Gdtterdammerung,^^ 
well  nlayed,  even  as  “L’Oiseau  de  Feu, 

* ' where  the  varied  moods  and  play  ot 
fancy  in  the  music  had  their  full  ex- 
pression. , -1 

The  audience  received  Stiavinssj 
with  a certain  reserve,  but  waxed  mo.st 
enthusiastic  after  the  Wagner  num- 
1 bers.  One  impression  left  by  the  con- 
cert was  that  the  Philharmonic  has  a 
fine  body  of  musicians. 

At  the  Metropolitan.  j 

Boheme''  was  given  a special 


KDWIN  hi  (HIES’S  kecttae. 

Edwin  Hughes  gave  his  ^lano 

recital  before  a lar-ge  audience  last  night 
in  Aeolian  iHall.  He  played  v ith  his 
familiar  clarity  of  tone  and  style  a l^t 
coinprislng  works  by  Schuhert,  Biahm 
emrfations  and  fugue  a theme 

hv  Handel— Rachmaninov. 

rrian  Peterkin— his  “Droamei  s Tale 
and  Liszt. 


At  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  under  tlie  di- 
reetinn  of  Willem  Van  Hoogstraten.  gave 
a suite  from  Stravinsky's  “The  Fire- 
Bird,"  which  has  not  been  lic.ird  here 
since  il.  was  iierlonucd  by  the  Russian 
Ballet  in  1916.  But  this  was  not,  for  the 


the 


"Da  Boheme  was 
1 ,,,„tiiiee  performance  yesterday  a 

Metropolitan.  pierli  that  of 

1..  Mimi;  Beniamino  Gigli  'h«': 
rMe  ol  the  cast  were.  Mn  e. 

Rodolfo.  v)e  Luca.  Audisi'-, 

' Pic^o  Rothier.  Anauian  and 

! ^G'schTglian  Mr_^  conducted. 

The  opera  of  in 


time.  Gordon  nppcareu  a s ^ 
CO.JW' 

Moraiizoni  conducted. 


D'Angelo, 
and  Mn}®' 
list. 


The  Metropolitan  gave  Its  usuai) 
Sunday  night  concert  tvlth  eight’ 
members  from  Its  company  In  a pro- 
gram which  Included  the  airs  of 
Schumainn,  'Wagner,  Gounod  a.n 
Pucci  111. 


2S 


; 


e ^ 

Py  W.  3.  HKVIM'HSUX 


X} 


Two  *^ong  Ilecltals. 

Tw--  5'  ng  recitals  invited  the  con- 
sider- <ioii  of  music  lovers  last  evening 
In  Town  Hall  Miss  Phyllis  Lett,  an  ^ 
i-^ntl.  I;  I'onU'.  Uo,  made  her  American  I 
fiebut.  This  singer  was  for  a time  a| 
slU'lt-nt  in  the  Royal  College  of  Music' 
tn  London,  where  she  won  the  open 
scholarship  for  vocalists  from  469 
other  contestants.  The  official  infor- 
mation makes  known  that  “later  she 
n luipil  of  Jean  cle  Roszke.”  She 
has  had  wide  experience  in  recital  and 
oratorio  and  is  heralded  as  one  of  the 
1,'cst  known  of  English  contraltos. 

Her  progr  '.m  did  not  suggest  fear  of 
I onseciuences.  It  was  sweeping,  am- 
V'itious  and  consisted  of  good  music. 
She  even  had  tiro  courage  to  put 
Beethoven's  “In  ciuesta  tomba  oscura” 
and  “Die  Himmel  Ruhnien"  in  the 
first  group  between  ‘Caro  mio  ben 
and  an  air  from  Tdomeneo.”  The  sec- 
ond group  was  all  Brahms,  and  the 
third  French  with  one  Russian  (in 
French).  The  final  group  was  Eng- 
lish. • 

ili.ss  Lett  made  her  audionod  ac- 
quainted with  a superb  voice,  whose 
natural  splendors  were  partly  obscured 
riy  an  imperfect  technic-  The  funda- 
mental imperfection  was  uncertain 
tone  placing,  which  revealed  itself 
me.st  conspicuously  in  the  conflicting 
'Lualitles  imparted  to  the  voice  by  dif- 
ferent vowel  sounds.  The  sound ,rep- 
3'esented  t*y  the  I'Inglish  ‘oo  seemed 
to  displace  Miss  I.ctt’s  tones  more  suc- 
. fssfuily  than  others,  but  flights  into 
llie  upxier  register  revealed  the  famil- 
iar tendency  to  .grip  the  voice  in  the 
li.  c.k  of  the  throat. 

The  voice,  noble  in  quality,  also 
.-showed  a certain  cumbrousness  which 

iiade  the  singing  of  such  things  as 
I nuante’s  “Danza  fanciullo"  very  dif- 
ricult  for  the  artist.  Miss  Lett's  in- 
trlligoncc  and  sincerity  enabled  her  to 
•make  most  of  her  songs  interesting  to  ! 
he  audience  despite  her  technical  I 
tixiublers.  She  sang  with  insight,  taste  | 
••<nd  large  earnestness.  Her  tone  sel-  , 
bum  became  tinged  with  emotional  j 
• olor,  but  a considerable  bi'cadth  of  I 
style  imparled  dignity  to  all  her  vocal 
utterances. 

In  Aeolian  Hall  IMiss-  Lillian  Crox- 
1 - -n  ga^'c  a recittil.  This  lady  is  a high 
suprano,  us  may  be  judged  from  the 
7 ict  that  her  program  contained  one, 
•if  the  airs  of  the  Queen  of  the  Xioh-t 
fiom  “Die  Zauborfloete’  and  Bene-, 
iliet's  “Carnival  of  Venice.”  beloved! 
of  Mmo.  Luisa  Tetr.azzini.  Miss  Crox- 
lon  had  the  capable  a.sslstance  of  Lu- 
rien  Schmitt,  cellist,  who  played  somej 
groups  of  soli.  Comment  on  Missj 
I ro.xtop's  singittg  may  be  deferred  till 
another  recital.  Obviously  she  w.as 
rot  ready  last  evening  to  arouse  eii- 
thttsiasni. 


-Vt  tlv  Metropolitan 'Opera  House  last, 
evcn.ng  Mnie.  Jeritza  made  Iter  expected 
iippearauee,  but  the  opera  wa-s  “Fedora,” 
fresli  from  its  revival  Saturda.v  after- 1 
noon,  and  not  “Der  Roenkavalier.”  The  | 
udden  change  was  due  to  the  illness  of , 
Paul  Bender,  '\vhose  Baron  Orhs  is  an  i 
important  contribution  to  tli-.'  latter! 
work  It  is  not  often  at  the  eiropoli- j 
tan  that  an  opera  aften  -peacef'.-l'y  sleep- i 
ing  sl.xl-jen  years  receives  tw-.  enthu- ! 
. iastlo  receptions  over  the  week  end. 

There  seems  to  be  evidence  that  “Fe- i 
dora"  will  prove  a popular  success.  Its 
immediate  future  seems  assured.  If  so 
that  Kucce.ss  will  rest  almost  wholly  upon 
Mme.  Jerttza’s  vivid  and  dramatic  por- 
trayal of  tile  harassed  heroine,  ably  sup- 
ported by  the  work  of  Mr.  Martinelli. 

Tile  latter,  a sturdy  Z.oris  Ipanov, 
first  the  assassin  and  later  the  lover, 
proved  more  than  adequate  opposite  the 
Viennese  star.  He  sang  -with  more  than 
usual  restraint.  His  delivery  of  the  pas- 
sionate cantilena  in  the  second  act  was 
excellent.  'With  few  subleties  in  voice 
or  action  he  yet  portrayed  a chaiacter 
of  Individuality  whose  slngin.g  showed 
the  results  of  conscientious  work.  Miss 
Queena  Mario  again  prov.«d  a most  at- 
tractive Olga,  with  Mr.  Scotti  as  de 
,‘{iriex,  who  sang  his  Russian  chanson 
well.  Others  deserving  of  mention  were 
Italo  Picelri  as  Cirillo,  Louis  d' Angelo 
as  Grech,  and  George  Sebestyen  at  the 
piano  in  the  second  act.  Mr.  ■Papi  con- 
; ducted 


crisp  finger  work  in  the  gigue  of  the 
liach  number  wits  delightful.  She 
showed  musical  taste,  sentiment  and 
intelligence  in  all  her  playing.  There 
was  perhaps  a narrow  range  of  tone 
color,  but  such  tone  as  she  used  was 
nornaal  and  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

What  seemed  to  be  the  salient 
shortcoming  of  her  performance  was 
a want  of  self-confidence.  Miss  An- 
drus has  been  well  taught,  and  doubt- 
less is  herself  an  excellent  tcachei. 
She  plays  correctly  as  to  both  technic 
and  style.  Bat  it  is  likely  that  In  the 
course  of  time  she  may  find  more  to 
.say  for  herself.  Her  interpretations 
yesterday  iv'cro  artistic,  but  in  no  , 
sense  aggressive. 

In  the  evening  in  •■Aeolian  Hall  an- 
other pianist,  Miss  Marya.  Shannon,  _ 
offered  her  art  for  public  consideration  , 
in  a recital.  This  young  woman  hails  i 
from  Schenectady,  and  ha»s  studied 
piano  with  Ernest  Hutcheson  and  , 
Leopold  Godow.sky,  two  virtuosi,  who 
command  much  admiration 


some  of -his  piano  pieces.  There  were"! 
twelve  of  his  compositions  on  the  list  1 
—ballads,  a duet,  a setting  of  “Cross- j 
ing  the  Bar”  that  was  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  President  Harding, 
an  ajia,  and  a sort  of  rhapsody,  “The 
Children  of  the  Water,”  for  the  piano. 

Mr.  Nelson's  muse  Is  fluent,  out 
given  to  the  email  talk  of  arpeggios 
and  after-beat  accompaniments  and 
melodies  that  are  more  tuneful  than 
eloquent.  Miss  Dreda  Aves,  who  sang 
several  of  his  songs,  was  the  most 
stimulating  element  of  the  recital. 
She  has  a mezzo-soprano  voice  of 
more  than  average  beauty  and  ex 
presslveness,  and  her  singing,  even 
though  It  suffered  from  crude  vocal- 
ism and  mannerisms,  had  undeniable 
effectiveness. 


Miss  Bori  on  Second  Frogram  \ 
at  Waldorf. 


There  was  a large  and  fashionable  au-  | 
dience  yesterday  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  for  the  .second  Ba.gby 
musical  morning.  The  artists  were  Miss 
Lucrezia  Bori  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 
Dame  Clara  Butt,  contralto,  of  London 
and  Mr.  Mitja  Xikisch,  pianist.  j 

GiuseppI  and  Ivor  Newton  were  the  ac  j 

*^°yUsr^Bori's  numbers  included  an  ana 
from  Puccini's  “La  Boheme.'  . 

•vir  from  Bizet's  “Carmen,  Tostl  s 
•rtlattinata.”  “Phyllis  Has  Such  Charm-- 
ing  Graces,”  by  Young,  and  several 
Spanish  songs.  Dame  Clara  sang  ihe 
Santress,”  by  Hatton  Beethoven  s 
“Creation's  Hymn,”  also  Sunday  and 

■■The  Fo%e,''  by  Brahms.  Mr.  Nik.sch 
played  compositions  of  Liszt  and 
Chopin.  , . 


performers  on  the  piano.  Bach,  j 
Beethoven.  Chopin.  Gbdowsky,  De- 
bussy and  Liszt  contributed  the  num- | 
bers  on  ehr  program. 

Miss  Shannon  emerged  into  the 
glare  of  an  auditorium  perhaps  a little 
prematurely.  Her  playing  showed 
certani  musical  qualities  which  cen- 
tralized themselves  in  a warm  and 
! mellow  lone.  But  her  technic  was  not 
j sufficiently  clean  to  prevent  her  from 
blurring  melodic  outlines,  while  he 
pedalling  -produced  misty  'efforts  in 
harmony.  With  such  ,defi<-iencies  in 
her  mechanism  .she  could  not  fully 
: disclose  the  beauties  of  the  music 
I which  she  endeavored  to  perform, 
i She  is  young,  ho'’vever,  and  may  yet 
[ conquer  the  tUfliculties  of  the  pianist  s 
i art. 


At  the  Town  Hall,  Bernardo 
Olshansky  gave  one  of  his  charac- 

, terlstically  internatlon.al  programs 

among  iconst.sllng  of  an  Italian,  a French,  a 


Russian  and  a Czech  group  of  bari- 
tone solos.  Ho  was  not  entirely  at 
his  best,  however,  until  he  plunged 
Into  the  Russian  numbers,  particu- 
larly into  two  songs  by  Tchaikovsky 
and  the  ubiquitous  Volga  Boat  Song. 
Within  his  somewhat  limited  range, 
Mr.  Olshansky  is  an  earnest,  toler- 
able and  sensitive  artist;  he  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  by  an  audi- 
ence obviously  famllar  with  his  un- 
pretentious and  s>Tnpathetic  style. 


i ^ 


'12  y 
By  Deems  Tayior^  | 


MOVIE  OPERA  TRIED  OUT. 


Miss  Lillian 

vitirfmciei  khmit.  ’cellist,  as 
'I'h  sting  a 


Hall  .with  ^'"‘-^"Vss’Croxton  sang,  a 
assisting  artist.  ; inlluded  the  aria, 
y,ariecl  IwoRvam J.hiA 
Queen  o songs  by  SaHator 

^^o^a  Verreini.  Monro.  LaForge,  Ponce 
and  bell  Acqua. 


R VYMOM)  JIAA  BNS  I’b.VYS. 


Raymond  Havens,  a Boston  pianist, 
gave  ids  annual  New  York  recital  in 
Aeolian  HaP  yeslerda.v.  His  interesting 
program  included  Bach's  E minor  pre- 
lude arranged  by  Siloti,  Beethoven's 
sonat.a  opus  8’,a,  "Les  Adieux,  L'Ab- 
sence.  Lo  Retour” ; Franl^  Bridge's 
“Heart's  .Ea:  ,’  Chadwick's  “Tlie 
Frog.-.''  an  ' Vllegi-etli-',  " in  C,  by  Medt- 
ricr.  and  a.  group  by  Chopin. 

Mr.  I'uvens  played  with  mu.sicianly 
Ui.ste  and  a good  technic.  In  Schumann's 
■ ■ tp;'.  i ■’  thcifc  v.-as  insufficient  light- 
-.ess  of  touch  and  some  of  the  little 
creatures  seemed  to  be  quite  drab  in 
color.  The  lay-.r's  tone,  however,  was 
i'.oncraUy  mu-'-ical.  Tn  the  Chopin  group 
thi  re  was  a short  charming  prelude  in 
A fiat,  marked  as  discovered  in  i'jlS. 


LlUlan  Croxton  Is  a petite 
blonde  with  a petite  blond  voice. 
She  gave  a song  recital  in  Aeolian 
Hall  last  night,  intoning  Mozart 
?neL«c  arias,  old  Italian  ro- 
mances, Russian  ballads  and  a 
cosmopolitan  collection  of  songs 
in  a light  delicate  soprano^  She 
was  apparently  nervous  and  her 
Tinging  siffered  in  consequence. 


V I'ilm  of  “Mlsnon”  With  Bo.stoji 

1 I 

' Opera  Singers.  \ 

A presentation  that  'wa^  out  of  the  | 
way  in  the  arts  it  combined  ■was  offered  j 
I last  night  at  Carnegie  HaU,  when  the 
j Better  Films  Association  projected  1 
j “Mignon,"  a motion  picture  illustration  1 
I of  Ambroise  Thomas's  opera,  with  or-  1 
i chestration  and  libretto  front  the  work  | 
I itself.  It  was  nothing  Ies4  than  an  j 
I essay  at  movie  opera.  It  was  under-  |j 
I taken  by  the  association  to  bring  good  ‘ 
literature  and  good  music  to  persons  \ 
of  all  classes  and  means.  j 

The  scenes  from  the  opera  thrown 
upon  the  screen  were  photographed  in 
the  Swiss  Alps  and  on  the  Riviera  and 
presented  some  picturesque  views.  The 
subtitles  were  all  taken  -front  Goethe'.s 
libretto  and  lyrics,  aind  at  appropriate 
moments  the  most  important  arias  -u'ere 
sung  by  members  of  the  former  Boston 
1 Opera  Company — Miss  Victoria  Hayes, 

' Mi.ss  Marjorie  Moody  and  Martin  Rich- 
ardson. 

The  Denishawn  Dancers  also  inter- 
nreterl  the  film  with  a gypsy  dance. 
Throughout  the  course  of  the  photoplay 
he  orchestra  played  from  the  original 


AT  THE  METROPOLITAh/. 

Italian,  Gennaro  Papi  conducting. 

THE  CAST. 

»>«-,•_  ..B'eodor  Chaliapin 

goris  ; ^ « Raf aelo  Diaz 

Dlmltii  AnEclo  Bada 

Shuisky  Tlhbfitt , 

Chelkaloff  ba  mence 

Brother  _ Pimen paolo  Ananian 

Jkilaam  .Pietro  Audislo 

A Official ^Arnold  Gabor 

l^ovsky 

Teodoio  Kiicn  DalosBy 

lAenia  Flora  Perlnl 

The  priests.  Populace. 


Miss  Virginia  Myers  an  American 
(lan-er  who  has  appeared  before 
York  gave  a reception  last  night  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  Among  the  composi- 
tions which  she  interpreted  were  Raen- 
maninoif s rrehide  in  G minor,  a Mo- 
zart minuet,  the  Andante  Cantabile  of 
Triiaikowsky  and  the  ‘‘Bine  Danube 
Waltz.”  , 


By  Deems  T ayloi 


M’^SS  I It.VNCDS  VASir  TbAVS. 


.'liss  Frances  Nash,  a pianist  who  has 
heon  playing  in  Europe  since  she  was 
last  heard  here,  gave  a recital  yester- 
day at  Town  Hall.  Her  comrnendable 
technic  and  good  piano  tone  were  shown 
in  a prelude  and  fugue  by  Bach  and 
other  numbers.  Her  reading  of  her  prin- 
! cipal  selection,  MacDowell's  "Erolca'' 
i ...onata,  had  the  qualities  already  noted 
■while,  giving  some  impressions  of 
• ramped  conception  and  unsteadiness  of 
musical  oul|ines.  Certain  passages  di.s- 
( inseil  in  general  an  admirable  oppre- 
■ iiation  of  the  composers  Intent.  Her 
playing  seemed  to  gK-e  pleasure. 


\X.  3.  MF-M>KUSO>. 


Two  Nc-w  Pianists  Hea^d. 

Miss  Pansy  Anfiru.-?,  pianist,  a pupU 
of  Sigismond  Stojowski,  made 
first  appearance  in  recital  yesterday 
afternoon  in  the  Princess  , , 

Her'list  included  Beethoven  s.F.majo. 

andante.  Bach's  flat  aartita  (m  Harffid- 
Baper's  transcription),  some  Cropm. 
some  Brahms,  and  pieces  by 
Stojowski  and  Rachmaninov.  As  me, 
procession  of  pianists  continues  lO  i 
move  across  the  musical  stage  the 
habitual  observer  must  be  struck  with 
the  generally  high  level  of  the  lech-  , 
nical  accompHsbmont.  The  mechan-  , 
ical  -difficulties  of  the  repertory  have  j 
little  terror  for  the  aspirants  for  dis- 
tinction, and  if  Liszt's  famous  dictum  j 
, about  tecnic  were  correct,  they  would) 

i all  be  great.  t 

i Miss  Andrus  played  yesterday  very 
! well  indeed.  Her  octaves,  for  instance,  j 
I were  firm,  clean  and  elastic.  Ilei  , 


The  reviewers  have  their  hours  of 
ease  too.  Life  is  not  all  Schoenberg 
and  nervous  prostration.  There  come 
occasional  days,  even  in  the  height  of 
the  New  Tofik  season,  liThen  the 
musical  maelstrom  subsides  as  if  by 
magic.  'The  blows  of  sound  cease, 
the  drowsy  air  bangs  motionless. 

save  for  the  distant  tinkle  of  a pianm 

Uhe  dim  refrain  of  a ballad  the 
I cautious  creak  of  a recital  baJj  dooi 
and  the  faint  click  of  retreating  foot 
steps.  And  far  on  the  horizon.  ^ 
yet  unthreatening,  the  low  rumble 
of  an  approaching  Rosenthal. 

Such  was  yesterday  afternoon.  One 
began  it  at  the  Princess 
where  Iiliss  Pansy  Andrus  play  ed  the 
piano.  Her  program  was'  good,  out 

undisturbing— 'Beethoven,  a Bach  par 
tita,  some  Chopin,  three  Brahms  in- 
termezzi, Debussy’s  “Engulfed  Ca- 
thedral,” Stojo'wskt  and  Rachmani- 
noff. She  play'ed  competently,  though 
without  any  striking  indlviduamy;  u 
good  tone,  a technique  that  generally 
sufficed,  interpretations  that  had  the 
virtue  of  good  taste. 

To  the  Town  Hall,  then,  where 
John  Louw  Nelson  offered  a program 
of  his  own  compositions.  Mr.  iielson, 
described  on  tbo  program  a.s  bail- 
tone  and  pianist”  as  w'ell  a.s  com- 
poser. sang  a group  of  his 
In  a still,  small  voice,  and  played 


In  a -world  where  experience  so 
often  mocks  at  memory  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  able  to  seexChaliapin  in 
•Boris.”  For  one’s  recollection  of 
him  in  the  part  always  seems  too 
extravagant  to  be  accurate;  and  yet. 
seeing  him  again,  one  is  conscious 
only  of  how  colorless  a thing  memory 

sometimes  Is.  . 

I know  of  nothing  quite  like  tne 
spell  the  great  Russian  singer  wea^s 
in  this  role.  He  gives  great  perform- 
ances in  other  operas,  as  Philip  IL  n 
‘Don  Carlos”  and  as  the  devil  m 
■Mefistofele.”  One  moved  by  them 
artistic  perfection;  one  admires  them 
as  feats  of  singing  and  impersonation, 
as  striking  achievements  by  a master 

of  hi.s  art.  . 

“Boris”  is  different.  It  is  cas 
and  a bit  hackneyed  to  say  that 
■Chaliapin  is  Boris.”  Every  one  says 
it..  Yet  there  is  nothing  else  that 
quite  conveys  the  perfection  of  the 
illusion  that  Chaliapin  creates.  He 
accomplishes  the  feat  of  merging  i 
actor  so  completely  into  the  character 
that  his  audience  becomes  a wutness 
rather  than  a spectator. 

It  is  a feat  hardly  dcscribable  os 
•illusion”;  for  there  is  little  illusion 
in  the  operit  as  the'  Metropolitan  gives 
it  to-day.  If  what  Chaliapin  accom- 
plished were  merely.-,  deception,  ^ . 
would  be  dispelled  the  moment  one  s 
eyes  left  him.  It  is  probably  a menta 

achievement  rather  than  a pbystcM 

one,  for  it  is  something  essentially  be- 
yond and  above  ge^^ture,  voice,  and 
facial  expression.  He  Srasps 
character  of  Boris  from  tbmks 

what  he  thinks,  known  what  he  su i- 
fers;  so  that  what  lie  may  happen  t 
do  upon  the  stage  at  any  given  nio- 
Int  is  right  and  inevitable  because 
it  is  born  of  knowledge  and  caincs 

conviction  with  *L 

It  was  well  for  “Borl.s  Godunoff 
that  Chaliapin  sang  the  title  ‘'eR'  ^ 
niaht  There  may  be  no  stsrs.  teen 
at  .h.  Met^Pomaa 

JI.J  VrnOT^  Air.  L nH 


lOW 

ilaiD 


but  that  fact  did 

liapin  fro.u  Having  <o  bear  "'c  bm^ 
of  Ihei  performance  singleUanded. 


Sfris'’  is  otie  proQuCtiOn  of  which 
MetropoUtaai  may  safely  feel 
,:amed. 

i here  would  be  no  particular  point 
hinalj'zing-  the  evening  in  wearisome 
If  ill.  It  is  significant,  perhaps,  that 
i name  of  no  stage  director  appears 
(lithe  printed  program.  The  chorus 
d wed  some  animation  in  the  forest 
!c  le,  but  sang  otherwise  raggedly 
ir  without  spirit.  Of  the  large  cast, 
kj  Ananian  and  Mr.  Bada  rose  per- 
iftibly  above  the  level  of  mediocrity. 
P;  rest  were  at  best  letter-perfect, 
lit  not  always  that,  for  the  prompter 
gnt  an  all  too-audible'  evening. 

Ir.  Papi’s  orchestra  played  in  tune 
ul  with  good  tone,  because  it  is  the 
Vl;ropolitan  orchestra  and  seldom 
l(s  otherwise,  but  was  leaden  and 
imteresting.  Boris  Anisfeld’s  set'-<^ 
:i  s for  the  forest  scene,  being  com- 
oiatively  new,  still  looked  well,  but 
S ovine’s  sets  for  the  remaining 
jcnes,  once  so  spirited  and  colorful, 
,i(V  need,  not  only  repainting,  b^ 
ijlin  laundering.  By  netet  season 
try  should  be  completely  faded  out, 
4il  will  probably  look  better. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

I hie  performance  by  Dai  Buell  in 
AJiian  Hall  yesterday  was  remark- 
pie  chiefly  because  it  provided  a 
clno  recital  with  ^th  words  and 
pisic.  "Music  for  the  pianoforte 
(«vh  interpretative  remarks,’’  runs 
^1  announcement,  ana  it  may  be 
ac  ed  the  ‘‘remarks’’  are  by  no  means 
pijafterthouglit  or  an  incidental  part 
ol(.he  program. 

! diss  Buell  is  a chatty,  ingratiating 
mg  musician  with  very  definite 
(Idas  concerning  the  entente  cordiale 
itljt  should  exist  between  audience 
uil  performer.  She  voices  these 
iv  W's  as  soon  as  she  reaches  the 
no  and  then  proceeds  to  put  them 
in  effect  by  interpreting  each  num- 
jbi  In  a most  Informal  and  friendly 
trhner. 

Phere  are,  it  is  true,  some  audiences 
tl|t  prefer  to  do  their  own  interpret- 
Per.sonaIly,  it  is  a matter  of 
Buremc  indifference  to  this  listener 
wither  the  bass  growls  of  the  Schu- 
!tnin  "Faschingsschw'ank  aus  Wein  ’ 
irlicate  a dancing  bear  or  whether 
ill  fluttering  trebles  of  the  “Papll- 
ris’’  are  real  butterflies  or  human 
5;pbols.  These  details  may  often  be 
Sidy  left  in  the  hinterland  of  the 
ir|sic  lover’s  consciousness. 

a*«addition  to  her  gift  for  choosing 
w|c  and  instructive  ‘‘remarks,’’ 
h/ks  Buell  has  a zealous  and  reliable 
nistery  of  the  piano.  Her  program 
ii|iuded  a Bach  Capriccio,  variations 
b|  Beethoven,  the.  Schumann  group 
il  fragments  from  Debussy. 

^ f 

^or  the  second  time  this  season, 
derick  Damond  gave  an  all 
ithoven  program,  the  result,  it  is 
8,4.  of  popular  request  after  the  first 
rlital  not  many  weeks  ago.  This 
'elf's  not  necessarily  imply  that  puh- 
llj  demand  will  restrict  thi.s  masterly 
nist  tb  Beethoven  prograiTffs  for  his 
ire  season  here,  as  in  Vienna.  ("I 
hkt’  been  given  the  name  of  ‘Beet- 
hvc:i  specialist,’  " he,,  writes,  and 
a'is,  rather  wistfully,  “but  I play 
-)ier  composers.’’) 

tn  any  case  it  was  obvious,  from 
tB  warm  outburst  of  last  night’s 
ajdlence.  tihat  he  is  to  be  cherished 
fht  in  this  capacity,  how'ever  appre- 
^tive  they  may  be  of  his  digressions 
In  nther  fields.  ^ 


> Debussy  Novelties  at  the 
[lilharmonic  Concert;  Also 
Some  Schumann  Revised 


ke  Philharmonic  Society  added  to 
' local  orchestral  repertoire  at  its 
ert  last  night  by  introducing  to 
York  a brace  of  novelties  by  De- 
^y.  This  may  seem  to  have  been  a 
dderable  feat,  in  view  of  the  un- 
py  circumstance  that  Debussy  has 
as  dead  as  old  Scrooge  for  quite 
li  lew  years.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  van 
Hi.gstraten  placed  on  his  program  at 
rinegie  'lull,  for  the  1.809th  concert 
f,  the  Society,  two  numbers  by  De- 
li ty  th»-  were  new  to  New  York  and, 
probably,  to  America, 
he.'-  wore  a pair  of  dances,  en- 
t.  ' <1  ‘‘Sarabandc”  .and  “Danse.”  The 
.,  r of  thi-  two,  “Danse,”  was  com- 
j,  'd  ill  1890;  the  other,  “Sarabande,’' 
i V‘01.  The  reason  why  they  were 
inliied  venra  aero  to  the  orchestral 


Repertoire  was  because  Debussy  wrote 
them  for  the  piano,  and  no  one  seems 
to  have  thought  of  orchestrating  them 
until  that  bright  idea  occurred  to 
Maurice  Ravel;  whereupon  the  necro- 
mantic Maurice  transcribed  the  two 
dances  and  published  them  this 

We  heard  them  played  by  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  last  May  at  one  "‘s 
spring  concerts  in  the  Pans  Opera 
House,  but  Mr.  Koussevitzky  had  no 
such  orchestra  as  the 
his  disposal,  and  we  did  not  realize 
how  delicious  a piece  of  scoring  Ravel 
had  accomplished  until  wo  heard  Mr. 
van  Hoogstraten  and  his  company  of 
virtuosi  deliver  the  two  morceaux  last 
night. 

:js  « 

“Danse,”  the  earlier  of  the 
belongs  to  Debussy’s  young  manhood. 

It  was  contemporaneous  with  tb®  , 
lade,”  “Mazurka,”  “Reverie,  and  Valse 
romantique,”  for  piano,  and  with  the 
“Cinq  poems  de  Baudelaire,  for  voi®®- 
The  ‘^Sarabande**  is  set  of 

three  pieces  published  in  1901- 
the  title  “Pour  le  Piano.  Ac^rding  to 
the  detailed  catalogue  of  Debussy  s 
works  compiled  by  G. 
corrected  and  approved  by  Debussy 

himself,  the  “Sarabande’’  was  composed 

in  the  year  of  its  publication,  1901, 
which  makes  it  a more  recent  work 
than  the  orchestral  Nocturnes 
(1897-’99),  and  contemporaneous  vntn 
“Pelleas  et  Melisande,”  on  which  De- 
bussy worked  during  the  decade  be- 
tween 1892  and  1902. 

Alfred  Cortot,  in  his  essay  on  De- 
bussy’s piano  music,  has  pointed  out  a 
resemblance  between  the  melodic  de- 
sign  of  the  *‘Daxise”  and  the  theme  of 
the  “Fantaisie”  for  piano  and  o^rches- 
tra  that  Debussy,  as  a ‘‘prix  de  Rome, 
composed  at  the  Villa  Medici  in  1889- 
*90  and  intended  as  his  fourth  envoi. 
Monsieur  Cortot  .thinks  that  the 
“Danse,”  like  the  “Fantaisie’  and  the 
“Suite  bergamasque,”  presages  the 
pianistic  style  of  Debussy’s  maturity. 

The  “Sarabande”  was  one  of  the  first 
pieces  written,  by  Debussy  for  the 
piano  after  his  ten  years’  neglect  ot 
that  instrument  during  the  period  when 
he  was  busy  with  “Pelldas,  the  string 
quartet,  “L’apres-midi  d’un  faune,”  and 
certain  of  the  songs.  Signor  Guido 
Gatti  invites  us  to  see  in  the  three 
**Pour  1g  Piano  an  cvid6ncc  of 
Debussy’s  skill  at  combining  “his  predi- 
lection for  such  old  classic  forms  ns 
the  French  suite  and  the  ‘danses,’  with 
his  subtle  modernist  spirit.  He  has 
known  how  to  couple  his  classicism 
with  his  modernism,  the  serious  and 
grave  and  elegant  with  the  brilliant 
and  intense.” 

« * * 

Neither  of  the  pieces  is  14-karat  De- 
bussy. The  best  of  Debussy  is  not, 
in  ed,  to  be  sought  in  his  piano 
pieces,  but  in  his  writing  for  the  or- 
chestra and  for  the  voice,  though  both 

the  Dances — the  youthful  one  and  the 
one  that  he  wrote  as  he  was  finishing 
“Pelleas” — are  saturated  with  his  spe- 
cial qualities;  his  inimitable  distinc- 
tion, his  poise  and  grace,  his  unmis- 
takable harmonic  signature  (there  are 
some  remarkable  anticipations  ot 
“Pelleas”  in  the  early  “Danse”),  thf 
individual  contour  of  his  melodic  line 
But  Ravel  could  orchestrate  an  ok 
shoe  and  make  it  sparkle  like  Cinder 
ella’s  slipper.  Debussy’s  ’nieces  are  fai 
Horn  being  old  tonal  shoes;  but 
charming  as  they  are  in  their  pianc 
form.  Ravel  has  made  them  a thousanc 
times  more  captivating.  They  are  mas- 
terpieces of  delicately  imaginative 
scoring,  and  Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten  de- 
serves a public  vote  of  thanks  from 
jaded  concert-goers  for  introducing 
them  into  the  local  repertoire. 

* 41  tif 

The  rest  of  the  program  consisted  of 
Brahms’s  “Academic  Festival  Over- 
ture,” Schumann’s  B flat  Symphony 
md  Tchaikovsky’s  “Romeo  and  .Juliet” 
—■together  with  the  Debussy-Ravel 
pieces,  an  admirably  balanced  list. 

Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten  treated  his  au- 
dience to  an  agreeable  surprise  by  play- 
ing the  opening  phrase  of  the  sym- 
phony as  Schumann  originally  wrote 
it — ^which  is  not  as  it  appears  in  the 
published  score;  and  thereby  hangs  a 
little  tale. 

This  opening  phrase  of  the  Sym- 
phony, scored  for  horns  and  trumpets 
in  B flat,  was  originally  identical  with 
the  first  eight  notes  of  the  chief  theme 
of  the  Allegro  (bars  41-42);  that  is  to 
say,  the  horns  and  trumpets  in  the 
first  three  measures  of  the  introduc- 
tion played  the  notes  B flat,  (},  A.  B 
flat.  But  in  Schumann’s  time  the 
i phrase  was  necessarily  given  to  the 
old-fashioned  instruments  without 
valves,  and  while  the  note  B flat  could 
be  sounded  naturally  on  a born 
“crooked”  in  that  key,  tlic  G and  A 
had  to  be  played  as  “stopped”  notes. 
The  inexperienced  Schumann  did  not 
realize  what  this  would  mean;  and 
when  the  Symphony  was  rehearsed  at 
the  Gewandhaus  under  Mendelssohn’s 
direction  on  March  28,  1841,  the  con- 
gested effect  of  the  “stopped”  G and  A 
in  the  middle  of  the  phrase  was  so 
absurd  that  even  the  embarrassed 
Schumann  was  amused.  “It  was  exactly 
as  if  the  horns  and  trumpets  had 
caught  cold,”  he  wrote  later  to  Men- 


delssohn, “and  T still  laugh  wneirevei 
I think  of  it.”  To  overcome  this  dif- 
ficulty, Schumann,  at  Mendelssohn’s 
suggestion,  rewrote  the  opening  phrase, 
and  in  the  score  the  notes  now  stand: 
D,  B flat,  C,  "D..  But  it  is  known  that 
Schumann  always  regretted  the  change, 
and  said  so  to  Verhulst  in  1853;  so 
Verhulst,  whenever  he  conducted  the 
Symphony,  used  the  original  version, 
which  is  perfectly  possible  and  effec- 
tive, of  course,  on  the  modern  instru- 
ments with  valves. 

Wo  do  not  know  whether  any  other 
conductor  has  ever  ventured  this  per- 
fectly simple  act  of  restoration  in  play- 
ing the  symphony  in  New  York.  Mr.  Ap- 
thorp,  in  the  early  days  ■of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  used  to  urge  in 
Boston  the  use  of  the  original  version; 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  he  was  ever 
heeded. 

* • * 

A special  word  of  praise  should  be 
added  for  the^  lovely  singing  tone 
achieved  by  the'  Philharmonic  strings 
In  the  slow  movement  of  the  Sympho- 
ny— and,  in  fact,  for  the  poetic  reading 
of  the  exquisite  orchestral  song  by  the 
entire  band,  under  Mr.  van  Hoogstra- 
ten. If  the  Brahms  Overture  was  a 
bit  too  militaristically  rigid  and  pre- 
cise— not  sufficiently  “unbuttoned”;  if 
the  Scherzo  of  the  Symphony  was  not 
ideally  flexible,  the  performing  gentle- 
men made  amends  for  these  lapses 
Horn  perfection  by  the  lyric  beauty 
with  which  they  uttered  that  “vernal 
ardor”  of  which  Schumann  sang  and 
that  rhapsodic  tenderness  of  which 
' Tchaikovsky  dreamed  in  his  medita- 
1 tions  over  “Romeo  and  Juliet.” 


Dame  Clara  Butt  Sings. 

By  RIt'H.'VKD  AI.DKICH. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years  the 
noted  English  contralto,  Dame  Clara 
Butt,  gave  a concert  in  New  York  yes- 
terday, in  Carnegie  Hall.  Though  thi.s 
concert  had  the  advantage  of  being  given 
under  the  patronage  of  the  British  Em- 
I bassy— for  which  reason,  doubtless;  the 
j centre  box  was  decorated  with  the 
j American  and  British  flag.s — it  was  of  a 
I kind  that  has  been  obsolete  in  New  York 
lin  recent  years— a ‘‘mixed  bill.’’  in 
! which  Dame  Clara's  singing  was  pre- 
! ceded  and  interspersed  with  solos  upon 
j thei’cello. 

Her  voice  is  still  the  imposingly  power- 
ful contralto  that  is  remembered  from 
her  previous  appearance  here.  But  is 
lias  not  all  the  1 ichne.ss  ot  quality  that 
it  once  liad.  It.s  different  reglster.s  are 
all  there,  plainly  marked,  especially  the 
deepest  one  of  an  ahno.st  baritone  char- 
acter, that  has  only  a nominal  connec- 
tion with  the  upiier  ranges  of  the  voice. 
And  there  is  mueli  to  seek  in  her  per- 
formance ot  ttie  niceties  and  finer  graces 
of  song. 

Dame  Clara  sang  a pr.igram  of  great 
variety;  songs  somewliat  strangely  as- 
sorted and  contrasted  and  of  widely  dif- 
fering musical  value,  in  English,  French. 
Italian  and  Russian.  It  cannot  be  said 
unit  she  penetrated  deeply  into  the  sig- 
nificanoe  of  the  music  that  had  the 
greatest  .significance  or  that  .she  succeed- 
ed in  flooding  lier  interpretations  with 
either  poetry  or  passion  or  tenderness  or 
I dramatic  significance.  There  seemed  to 
be  in  fact,  a certain  sameness  in  the  ul- 
' tiniate  results  of  most  of  tliem ; a defici- 
ency wliich  .she  sliares  witli  inan.\-  other 
singers  of  less  fame,  less  power  of  voice, 
less  imposing  presence.  There  was  not. 
for  instance,  much  of  the  suggestion  of 
Poldowski's  setting  of  ‘'1.,'Heuie  Ex- 
quise*  or  of  Debussy’s  ‘'.4ir  de  Eiia,’’  in 
her  singing  of  them.  On  tlie  other  hand 
her  audience  found  Chansson's  "Los 
Papillons,  ” so  pleasing,  as  she  presented 
it.  as  to  wish  to  hear  it  again. 

The  ’cello  solos  were  played  by  W.  H. 
Squire,  an  excellent  performer,  tlrough 
somewhat  addicted  to  an  excess  of  Porta- 
mento, and  the  accompaniments  for  both 
Dame  Clara  Butt  and  JJr.  Squire  were 
admirably  given  by  Ivor  Newton. 


At  the  Metropolitan.  1 

A special  non-snbscription  matinee 
performance  of  "Tosca”  was  given  yes-  j 
terday  afternoon  at  the  Metropolitan  ■ 
with  Badame  Jeritza  in  the  title  role. 
Others  in  the  east  nere  Madame  Wak(>.  ; 
t field  and  Messrs.  Fleta,  Seotti,  U'olf, 
Maiatesta,  Paltrinieri,  D’Angelo  and 
Re.' ijhiglian. 

;Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted. 

, The  opera  of  the  evening  was  "Will- 
! iam  Tell”  with  Mmes.  Rethherg,  Perini 
and  Morgana,  and  Messrs.  Daaise,  Bada, 
IHdnr,  Mardones,  Picchi,  Martinelli, 
Picco  and  Bloch. 

Jir.  Papi  conducted. 

j Ml.s.s  Blorsran’.s  Harp  Recital. 

Miss  JIaud  Morgan,  harpist,  gave  a 
recital  last  night  at  eo’ian  Hail.  Assist-  I 
ing  artists  were  Dr.  William  s’,  (’arj, 
organist;  Paul  Kefer,  'cellist,  and  Her- 
mann Hand,  horn.  Tlic  program  included 
numbers  by  Oberthns,  Hasselmans,  Du- 
bois. Bach  and  Handel,  and  a compo- 
sition 1).v  ^liss  Morgan  written  for  the 
National  American  Music  Festival  As- 
sociation and  played  at  their  concert 
this  Fall. 


c»erni.une  Schnitzel,  the  emin*nt 
Belgian  pia«l.st,  began  her  Town  Hall 
recital  last  night  with  a cieai-Iy  articu- 
lated and  (beautifully  modulated  per- 
formance of  Bu.soni’s  ciever  translation 
of  the  Bach  OhacOniio  into  pianese. 
.Then  she  plun.gexl  into  Bclnibert's  over- 
I long  yot  glorious  “Wanderer  Fan- 
taisie,"  which  has  more  melody  in  it 
than  a whole  year’s  output  of  modern- 
istio  music.  She  played  tho  agitated 
parts  perhaps  rather  too  boisterousl.v, 
but  bow  exqui.sito  were  the  tender  nas- 
.sages  under  her  fingers!  The  re.st  of 
the  progranim-.,  Uil.s  writer  was  un- 
able to  hear.  Jt  Included  pii  vcs  l>y 
Beethoven,  iSchumann,  Braiinis.  Oiiop- 
in,  and  Biu  hmuniiiorr, 

Maud  Morgan  played  -no.  not  the 
organ,  to  make  a rhyme  -Dr.  Pari  didi 
that  instrument — ^but  the  harp,  at  on<‘ 
of  her  Aeolian  Hall  recital.s,  wdthputi 
which  musical  New  York  surely  cmild 
not  get  along. 


OPERA  CELEBRATION 
FOR  ANTONIO  SCOTTI 

Twenty-fis  e years  a New  Yorker,  and 
for  some  ten  years  longer  a vitdl  and 
distinctive  figure  on  the  world’s  stage 
of  Lyric  drama,  Antonio  Scotti  is  to  be 
greeted  on  Jan.  1 at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  with  a gala  celebration  in 
ids  lionor.  The  baritone  will  .sing  hi.s 
famous  role  of  Scarpia  in  Puccini'.? 
''Tosca”  and  at  the  close  of  the  eve- 
ning lie  will  be  the  guest  of  a committee 
of  Parterre  box-owner.s  and  others  at 
a .supper  at  tlie  Biltmore.  Mr.  Scotti  re- 
ceived formal  notification  of  the  plan 
while  in  his  dressing  room  during  an  in- 
terval of  another  performance  of 
"Tosca"  in  the  theatre  yesterday. 

Priends  of  Scotti  who  have  formed  the 
committee  of  arrangements  for  the  cel- 
ebration on  ,\ew  Year's  Day  represent 
Lotii  tiie  ov  ning  and  operating  com- 
i.ani;  of  the  Metropolitan,  leaders  in 
socii  t,. , finance  and  journalism  in  New 
Vork.  Tliose  signing  the  communication  , 
to  tlic  guest  of  honor  were  Bernard  M.  ; 
Barucli,  Paul  D.  Cravath,  Frank  Gray  | 
Griswold.  G.  G.  Haven.  Harry  Payne  ; 
Wliitncv,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Clarence  H.  ! 
.Muckay.  Frank  A.  Munsey  and  Adolpli  ' 
S.  Ocli.s. 

'I'o  the  -singer's  wide  list  of  acquain- 
tances and  aumirers  in  America  a letter 
‘ i.ssucd  yesterday  by  the  same  committee  , 
til  id:  . ■ ,; 

■•Recognizing  .yntomo  Scotti  s great 
qualities  as  an  artist,  the  eminent  place' 
wliicli  he  has  attained  on  the  operatic; 
stage  and.  likewise,  the  place  which  he  | 
holds  in  the  affectian  and  esteem  of ' 
many  tliousands  of  opera-lovers,  a group 
of  ilia  trieruis  and  admirers  .are  planning 
I in  <-ollHboralion  with  the  Italy- America 
Socictv  to  signalize  in  an  appropriate 
way  tlie  Iweniy-fifth  season  of  lii.s  con- 
nection witli  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  . , 

• It  i.s  proposed  to  arrange  a special 
porforniance  of  'Tosca'  at  tlie  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Houes  on  Tuesday  evening, 
Jan  I,  to  be  followed  by  a supper  in 
his  honor  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore  at  11 :30 
o'clock.”  . , 

Tlie  Italy-America  Society  , with  of- 
fices  at  2.5  West  Forty-third  Street,  I 
which  will  share  in  this  tribute  to 
Scotli's  career  in  both  countrie.s,  ha.s 
among  its  officers  and  directors,  be- 
sides Messrs.  Cravath  and  Kahn.  Rob- 
ert Perkins,  Janies  Byrne,  John  Frnschi, 
Thomas  W.  Lamont,  Henry  Burchell  and 
on  its  Executive  Committee,  William 
Kellowes  Morgan,  Charles  B.  Alexander, 
George  F.  Baker  Jr.,  Clarence  Dillon, 
F M.  Guardabassi,  Hamilton  Holt,  Gu.v 
Lowril,  Alfonso  P.  Villa  and  William  H. 
Wood  in.  . . . , 

Mr  Scotti  first  sang  in  America  justj 
about  thi.s  time  of  year  twenty-five  sea- 1 
sons  ago  when  he  joined  Maunscr 
Grail’s  company  on  its  tour  in  the  West.; 
Coining  witli  the  stars  of  Unit  day  to 
New  5‘ork,  he  mad  his  Metropolitan  j 
debut  Dec.  27.  1899,  in  a remembered 
performance  of  Mazart’s  "Don  Gio- 
\anni.”  He  first  sang  Scarpia  in 
"Tosca’’  at  that  opera’s  production  here, 
Feb  -1,  1901,  with  Cremonini  as  tenor 
and  flip  great  Ternia  as  heroine  ,a  score 
of  later  Toscas  including  also  Eames. 
Farrar  and  Jeritza,  with  wliom  Scotti 
has  appeared. 

.Mo.'st  date  books  are  wrong  a.-  to  ftlr. 


1 Ccotti's  birth,  which  was  at  Naples  on 
I .hill.  '25,  1807.  and  not  1866,  as  oftener 
1 fated.  He  was  23  years  old  when  he 
i ouit  a church  career  for  the  opera  stage,  : 
appearing  in  ''Aida''  Nov.  I,  18S9.  at. 

' tlie  q'eatro  Reale  in  Malta.  After  sing-  1 
liig  in  Milan.  Rome,  Madrid  and  Buenos! 
ityres,  he  appeared  in  "Don  Giovanni" 

I a;'  ('event  sGrden,  London,  June  8,  iMrt. 

( end  W.1.S  engaged  by  Grau  to  come  lot 
Ainerlcn.  ' 

.\niong  iiis  r61cs  Iiave  bi  on  \ ordi  ■■■ 
I'aistaff,  lago  in  '‘Otello,’’  Ainonasro  Ini 
■ Alda"  and  Rigoletto,  that  of  Comte  de 
'severs  in  iVIeyerbecr’s  "IlugO'^uots, 


T.. 


Marrlagt'  of  ' 
•■D«UKlitt:r  of  tin’ 


X>“nloC 


..lio  1*'  I »H  VIK«  1 

11,  Tonlo  also  of  lh<'  ' ! 


‘MARTA*  HAS  MEVIVAL  ] 
AT  THE  METROPOLITAN 


Paderewski  Plays. 


= oft  •''nor  in  the  clovsn 
ri  1 rtf  1 t»'  yf'are,  bedicies  the 
rs  a 'parlly  American  orca- 
Miin\  K‘  >'  the  plnister  Chineat.. 

ihioh  with  his  own 
>mpany  ’ ‘ has 
, :e  at  -n  Pran  -ir..o. 


act<*rt  In  its 


p,  ,V.  3 HF.PPPUSOS.  j 


Sang 


for  First  Time 
Caruso*s  Death. 


Since 


JUoj-lx  RoaeiitUal  riuys. 

Morlz  Uosenlhal,  one  of  the  -worla’s 
famous  pianists,  effected  his  reentry 
into  the  local  musical  field  In  a re- 
fital  given  last  evening  in  Carnegie 
Jlall  Mr.  Rosenthal  made  his  Ameri- 
can debut  in  188S  and  was  promptly 
christened  the  "little  giant  of  the  key- 
.board.”  He  was  last  heard  here 
December  15,  1806.  when  he  performed 
nothing  less  than  Xaver  Scharwenka  s 
concerto.  Walter  Damrosch  and  the 
Symphony  Society  orchestra 
ing  the  necessary  assistance.  -i  ■ 
Rosenthal  had  been  heard  several 
times  in  the  course  of  that  season  and 
it  had  been  noted  that  his  interpreta- 
tions revealed  a large  intellectual 
growth.  There  was  no  disclosure  of 
profound  emotional  quality. 

His  eminence  in  the  domain  of  pian 
art  was  due  at  that  time  to  three 
things,  to  wit,  his  extraordinary  tech- 
nical skill,  his  vigorous,  searching  and 
brilliantly  analytical  intellect  and  his 
masterly  grasp  of  the  basic  P^nciples. 
of  musical  form.  Nevertheless,  being 
a pianist,  Mr.  Rosenthal  was  always 
an  adorer  of  Chopin,  whose  works  he 
performed  often  in  a manner  bnlUan 
and  interesting  and  sometimes  'v^i 
a peculiar  and  quite  individual  beauty. 

Tt  was  not  astonishing  therefore  to 
find  that  he  had  chosen  for  his  prin- 
cipal numbers  Beethoven's  _E  major 
sonata,  opus  109.  and  Chopin  s B minor 
sonata.  Shorter  pieces  by  Coupenn. 
Padre  Martini.  Scarlatti.  I.iadov. 
Scrlabine  and  Chopin,  and  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal’s own  dazzling  fantasy  on  .Tohann 
Strauss  themes  were  also  on  the  hs 
Perhaps  the  most  pertinent  question 
that  can  be  asked  is  "What  rema  ns 
In  tho  memory  after  such  a recitaR 
First  of  all  the  dexterity  of  the 
fingers  in  the  final  variation  of  the 
Beetl'.oven  sonata-  Then  the  ^ 

drawn  melodjc  line  in  the  trio  of  the 
scherzo  and  the  whirlwind  of  tone  m 
the  finale  of  tho  Chopin  sonata.  There 
were  moments  of  great  beauty  m both 
works,  but  on  the  whole  the  mterpre- 
t.ation  of  opus  109  was  old  fashioned 
pedagogic  Beethoven  playing,  an  ex- 
position, a demonstration,  hut  not  a 

conquest.  • _ 

There  ■^'3s  better  piano  playing  in 
the  B minor  sonata,  but  here  the  vir- 
tuoso too  often  mastered  the  singer. 
In  both  compositions  one  found  the 
original  Rosenthal,  intellectual,  an- 
elytlcal,  but  still  In  love  with  a bril- 
liantly regulated  piano  and  seeking 
effects  by  the  use  of  a great  range  of 
dynamics  rather  than  by  variety  of 

color.  . . 

It  was  in  the  third  group  that  he  did 
the  things  most  affectionately  remem- 
bered. The  Padre  Martini  gavotte  was 
an  exquisite  cameo  of  piano  art,  while 
the  allegro  of  Domenico  Scarlatti  was 
performed  at  a dazzling  speed  and  with 
an  accuracy,  especially  in  the  crossed 
hands,  quite  deadly. 

The  four  preludes  of  Chopin  were 
played  ravishingly.  Just  as  in  his 
early  days  Mr.  Rosenthal  for  a passing 
moment  proved  that  he  could  produce 
from  a piano  sounds  as  melting  as 
any  other  player  in  the  world  and 
made  one  regret  that  it  so  seldom  oc- 
curred to  him  to  try.  Nothing  could 
surpass  the  beauty  of  his  playing  of 
the  little  mazurka  prelude. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  is  undoubtedly  still  a 
giant  of  the  keyboard— even  a little 
giant.  But  technical  wonders  have  be- 
come familiar.  There  are  so  many 
wizards  now  that  it  almost  is  impos- 
sible to  astonish  us.  And  yet  so  long 
as  Rosenthal  can  do  things  as  good  as 
the  best  he  did  last  evening  he  will 
hold  his  position  among  the  famous 
virtuosi  of  the  worl  I. 


For  the  first  time  in  over  three  years 
Frederick  von  Flotow’s  "Marta"  was  re- 
stored to  the  repertory  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  last  evening.  This 
vivacious  and  sparkling  young  lady  has 
I been  successively  lulled  to  sleep  and 
j awakened  several  times  during  past 
■ years. 

Revived  in  1915,  after  a rest  of  seven 
years,  the  melodious  work  provided  a 
popular  vehicle  for  Mme.  Hempel  and 
I,Ir.  Caruso.  It  was  last  given  at  the 
Metropolitan  on  .'tpril  21,  1920,  Mr.  Ca- 
ruso receiving  an  ovation  as  Lionel  on 
that  occasion.  Mme.  Barrientos  was  the 
Marta.  The  work  enjoyed  a brief  re- 
vival under  the  Wagnerian  Singer*  last 
March.  The  occasion  served  to  recall 
that  this  work,  commonly  sung  here  in 
ItalWn.  and  regarded  by  many  opera- 
goers  as  an  Italian  product,  with  Its 
high  notes  and  florid  passages.  Is  a 
truly  Teutonic  creation  and  belongs  to  tlie 
repertory  of  any  German  opera  house. 

Mme.  Alda  as  Lady  Harriet,  who  don- 
ned sein'ing  maid’s  attire  to  find  the 
spice  of  life  and  then  fell  In  love  wltli 
her  employer,  put  forth  entirely  honor- 
i able  efforts  last  evening,  but  florid  music 
I is  not  her  field.  Nor  did  her  sprightli- 
ness carry  conviction.  Singer's  who  can 
grapple  with  Flotow's  music  are  scarce. 
Mme.  Alda  very  evidently  did  her  best 
and  delivered  her  masses  of  florid  music 
with  evident  discretion.  She  sang  "The 
Last  Rose  of  Summer”  well,  first  In 
Italian  and  again,  in  response  to  con- 
tinued applause,  In  English.  Of  Miss 
Howard's  Nancy  much  the  same  could 
be  said.  Both  singers  were  not  wholly 
in  their  element  and  apparently  they 
knew  It. 

Mr.  Gigli's  Lionel  had  much  to  com- 
mend It.  His  voice  was  thoroughly  at 
home  In  the  music.  He  sang  with  re- 
straint and  excellent  expression,  reveal- 
I ing  much  beauty  of  tone.  Both  he  and 
i Mr.  de  Luca,  who  has  had  much  expe- 
rience as  PlnJaett,  carried  their  parts 
with  spirit  and  entuhslasm.  , 

In  short,  the  performance  as  a whole 
' was  animated  and  full  of  life.  The  com- 
edy was  managed  most  effectively,  with 
‘ Louis  D'Angelo  as  the  Sheriff,  and  the 
. work  of  the  chorus  deserves  high  praises. 

Mr.  Malatesta’s  Sir  Tristan  was  compe- 
' tent,  though  not  inspired.  And  there  were 
new-  and  atractive  sets  by  Mr.  Urban  to 
delight  the  eye.  Mr.  Papi  conducted  dis- 
creetly, but  with  plenty  of  delicacy  and 
vivacity,  and  a delighted  audience  mani- 
fested peasure  with  repeated  applause 
and  many  curtain  calls. 


By  M.  C.  COBLES. 

There  are  pianists  who  embarrass  one 
vilh  the  wealth  of  Uieir  gifts,  pianists 
.vho  can  do  anything  and  everything 
rt’ith  the  piano  and  who  while  they 
ire  playing,  keep  us  so  continually  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  It  is  difficult  at 
the  same  time  to  be  conscious  of  the 


“Faust”  Again 

Was  it  Mark  Twain  who  said  that 
there  was  no  more  popular  character 
in  fiction  than  the  devil?  He  is  the 
hero  of  more  book.s,  plays,  etc.,  than 
their  writers  would  ailmit.  and  It  is , 
with  hidden  regret  that  the  authors 
finally  deliver  him  up  to  justice. 
.Mthougli  ('haliapin  in  'Faust  ’ occa- 1 
sionallv  breaks  through  the  elegant 
framework  of  the  opera,  bringing 


music. 


e time  to  be  conscious  oi  . cv  ^ 

Mr.  Paderewski  is  not  one  of  d<  .iramatic  structure— 


them.  He  may  or  may  not  be  able  to 
do  everything  that  they  do : he  can  do 
all  that  he  wants  to  do,  which  is  to 
make  music  of  a certain  kind  In  a cer- 
tain way;  and  while  we  listen  we  are 
absorbed  with  him  In  the  music  and 
fascinated  by  his  view  of  It. 

He  will  sometimes  give  his  hearers  a 


portions  of  tiie  dramatir  structure— 
notably  the  role  of  Siehel,  which  is 
reduced,  a:>parently  by  mutual  con- 
sent of  .\Ir.  Chaliapin  and  Miss  Da- 
lossv,  lo  a comic  by-play — he  is  never- 
theless the  most  startling  and  en- 
chanting devil  that  ever  allowed  him- 
self to  be  captured  and  caged  m an 
opera.  It  is  not  possible  in  a brief 


si!  ^k^^  ;^h  th:  m -ui^^the  thH.l^ 

Yesterday  his  loud  tone  was  painful,  beautiful  voice  wiUi  such  imaoina- 
and  throughout  his  o^n  set  of 

ho-w^  h " could ^W'^conUnt"^to  produc^^  and  art  that  even 

such  an  amount  of  "harsh  clangour  gj.pgp(.jjjiQ,.jg  gi-e  high  are  repeatedly 

from  his  instrument.  It  seemed  worse  i„etonished 

e^l?%Jeus"t om7d"ilfe?f  Not'  being  provided  with  a WUebej 


of  his  to  ignore  the  limits  of  his  Inslru 
ment.  or  else,  as  often  occurs,  he  ^5 
less  sensitive  to  the  actual  sound  of  nU 
own  music’  than  to  that  which  he  pro-l 
duced  with  other  people's.  , 

Composers  playing  or  conaucung  ineii  ijursung — n.  ncci.-o  - ‘fiiia 

own  works  are  often  subject  to  a tem  .^,ppp  a bench,  nus 

dency  to  hear  Ideally  rather  1 .i.g  innocent  garden  with  hell-fire, 

In  this  matter.  In  the  tempi  of  the  Bee-  I the  mnocem 


l\ol  oemg  

Sabbath,  he  manages  to  stage  a small 
Brockenscene  all  his  own,  when,  aloi  e 
in  the  twilight  peace  of  Marguerites 
garden,  an  intense  red  glow  of  liSd'-. 
bursting — it  seems — from  his  own  per- 


XII  UlliO  liittLLCl  . ***  w*v»  rt*¥  ■vr.,.  -1  \ 

thoven  sonata  In  E flat  (Op.  27,  No.  1), 
in  his  habit  of  spreading  his  chords 
freely,  not  letting  his  left  hand  know 
what  his  right  hand  doeth.  there  were 
plenty  of  points  for  the  adverse  critic 
One  of  tlie  many  distinguished  pianists 
I who  were  present  in  the  audience  sat. 
I giving  a little  shake  of  the  head  every 
'time  Mr.  Paderewski  transgressed,  till 
cne  almost  seemed  to  hear 


turning  the  very  flowers  into  winking 

‘V  Marguerite  worthy  of  this  Satan 
was  IMiss  Easton,  returning  to  the 
role  after  six  years.  She  brought  out 
most  movingly  the  humanity  and 
tragedy  of  the  character.  Every  word 
of  her  lovelv  singing  was  mtelligime 


^ — . — — --  — i and  expressive;  in  the  lines,  Je 
fhlf  brn^Veafi'i'e^^a^Mel'^an  bien  savoir” 

was  to  be  said  of  the  performance.  Lll  the  wonder  and  unconscious  pathos 

It  was  an  afternoon  of  big  music,  - young  girl's  first  sensation  ot 
played  In  a blg-aninded  ^ay.  Those  j ‘pi-om  scene  lo  scene  the  per- 

va.riations  of  Mr.  Paderewski  s are  more  . Aiai-o-iiprite  developed  and 

than  the  ingenious  show  piece  of  a great  1 sonality  of  Maigueute  0®*®'“*'®“  . , 

Secutant.  Out  of  a rather  bald  and  | grew  older,  showing  as  ^ , 

unpromising  theme  the  composer  ex-  ■ actual  'experience  the  wrecking  er- 
tracts  a number  W®^^  fects  of  her  increasing  burdens.  Wi.h 

musical  beauty,  and  the  desi^J^s  deve  - m genuine  and  sU-«- 

Ea,.o,,  „»t.a 

an  imposing  figure.  The  torrential  at  Saturday's  matinee  a Marguerite 
manner  has  rather  grown  on  Paderewski 


in  his  Interpretation,  and  It  Is  when  he 
is  carried  forward  by  its  impulse  that 
minor  considerations  of  tone  are  forgot-] 
ten  The  Beethoven  sonata,  begun  witn 
a beautifully  reflective  poise,  ended  m a 
whirlwind. 

In  what  followed  two  things  of  verr 
different  character  stood  out,  Liszi  s 


difficult  to  surpass. 

Mr.  Marlinelli  .sang  a satisfactorj 
Faust ; his  French  was  good  Italian, 
ViuY  hi.s  voice  was  strong  and  full  ot 
lovely  noteSj  and  he  acted  with  fervor. 
l,awrence  Tibbett,  as  Valentin,  .also 
received  applause  for  his  arias,  his 

. _ A.  rtAfOT'-nnprfll  1C. 


franco-american  concert. 


lonira"in"B"M?nm  fnd  ChTpin's"  Noe-'  Acting  is  as  yet  limp  and  over-operatic 
turne  In  D flat.  Even  those  who  are  | |.,m  j^e  will  certainly  impiovc. 
apt  to  be  offended  by  the  j leen  Howard  was  an  engaging  .Mart he; 

pSsity  of  Liszt's  style  In  eupu  Dalossv  brought  a beautiful 

L°a“^g"°o‘f^u:^  hut  a veiw 

its  features  strongly,  pointed  its  con-  . the  pait  of  Siehel,  and^  ’t-tr 
trasts  of  mood  sharply  and  built  up  the  j-ang  an  adequate  Magner. 
cliraaxes,^partlcul^  - ■ - 


Numbers  by  Composers  of  Many 
Lands  Arc  Played. 

Tl(d^  first  International 

concert  of  the  Eranco-American  Muslca^ 

Society,  Inc.,  took  place  last  night  In 
Aeolian  Hall.  The  numbers  selected  ac- 
cording to  suggestions  submitted  by 
the  advisory  board,  composed  of  mu- 
sicians of  many  countries,  were  Ko- 
daly's  first  string  ‘1"®'^®^' 

F sharp  minor,  played  by  the  trench- 
Amerlcan  String  Quartet: 

“Danse  Sacree"  and  ’ Danse  Profane 
for  harp  and  string  accompaniment, 
with  Carlos  Salzedo.  the  quartet  a"" 
Messrs.  Moscovitz,  violin,  and  Delmas- 
Boussagol,  contra  bass,  as  the  play- 
ers; Ravel's  piano  trio.  Played  by  E 
Robert  Schmitz  and  Messrs.  Tlnlot  and 
Kefer.  and  a group  of  sons,  sung  by 
Mme.  Marya  Freund,  a Polish  singer, 
who  was  new  here.  The  songs  i^re 
"I  Pastori”  and  "San  Basilic,  by  Piz- 
zetti;  four  lyrics  by  Castelnuvo;  one  of 
Prokofieff’s  "Two  Songs  Without 
tVords"  (untoned);  Stray  insky  s 
"Cloches  au  Monastere"  and  five 
“Chamsons  Populaires,”  by  De  Falla. 
Mme.  Freund,  who  is  a cousin  of 
George  Henschel  and  an  authorized 
, .Schoenberg  Interpreter  in  Europe,  gave 
* the  story  of  each  song  before  singing  it 
to  the  admirable  piano  accompaniment 
of  Mr.  Schmitz.  She  showed  a voice  of 
sympathetic  quality,  and  capable  of  ex- 
pressing feeling.  ■ 

Kodaly's  new  quartet  pregnant,  with 
musical  suggestiveness  of  his  nat  ve 
land,  and  with  modern  harmonies  which 
are  got  with  a firm  and  telling  hand 
made  a good  impressiofi.  The  work  was 
beautifully  performed  by  t’  e quartet, 
■composed  of  Messrs.  Tlnlot.  Johnson 
Sharrow  and  Kefer  (a  body  of  pliers 
frequently  heard  in  private  New  York 
houses)  and  very  warmly  received. 

The  program,  given  by  so  many  emi- 
nent artists,  and  drawing  for  selection 
upon  modern  and  ultra  modem  writers 
of  so  many  lands,  had  at  once  novelty 
and  distinction  and  bespoke  much  prom- 
ise tor  the  new  society's  future  under- 
takings. 


out ' of  the  fugato'-treatment  of  the 
theme,  with  a magnificence  which  coPa; 
pelled  admiration.  The  N®ctume  in 
flat,  which  was  placed 
a group  of  Chopin’s  works,  the  others 
beffig  the  Ballade  In  I*  minor  and  the 
Scherzo  in  B flat  minor,  was,  on  the 

other  hand,  the  most  ‘l®‘|^^^ras'inTof 
ance  of  the  program.  The  phra^ng  or 
the  melody  set  against  the  background 
of  arpeggio  figures  was 
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The  Friends  of  Music. 
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If 


By  KICH.ARD  ALDRICH. 

any  excuse  were  needed  for  a 


was'‘achieved'"by  means  of  P®tr®®“? 
adjusted  pedalling,  a matter  jn  which 


»aderSri?notalwa^^^^ 

He  played  one  extra  P'ece  in  thecou^se 

of  Uie  recital  namely  Liszt  st^ 

tion  of  Schuberts  frl  Kbnlg,  arte 
tffer^he^  Rubinstein 
pieces,  which  closed  the  official  program. 


Beethoven  program”  for  their  concert 
the  Town  Hal!  yesterday  afternoon,, 
ie  Friends  of  Music  found  it  in  a birth- 
iy  anniversary  of  the  composer-the 
’ to  be  exact-falling  on  the  very 
The  Friends  undertook  to  do  what 


hm-  admirers  of  Beethoven  have  from 

me  to  time  attempted^ jn__^.searclung 


FLORENCE  EASTONIN'FAUST 


Chaliapin  Again  Mcphistopheles-.- 
Delia  Rembrandt  in  “Butterfly.” 

‘•pYiust’’  for  matinee  and  ‘'Madame 
Butterfly”  at  night  were  sung  to  large  ^ 

Scotti  among  a Taton 

L^enel^ndi'ng 

'Si  .To;"  !5V*p»u..r  ovpllon. 


William  Nlkow,  Tenor,  Heard. 
William  Nlkow  gave  a program  o 
familiar  German  lleder  opera  airs  and 
songs  in  English  at  the  Town  Hall  last 

trolled  in  , ockland  gave 

Sler-rarrangement  a rondo  by 
Mozart  with  technical  skllh 


■)mpositions,  for  ® P’'°®J^?.’^™at  mas- 
now  unfamiliar  sides  of  the  great  mas 

The^result  of  such  a search  may  have 
varying  degree  of  importance  and 
crest-  and  have  been  found  to  ha'C 
1 the’ past  The  Beethoven  Association, 
or  instance,  which  the 

nth  an  enthusiastic  rummapng  11 
iles,  soon  came  to  ,®"-'  t„  U 

^LuT^n  tlm  -m^Ts"  of‘‘'oth‘er 

ra'rone^e^tV^d 

fiusic  Mgned  Beethoven.  The  fact  be- 

>f  the  master,  who.  pemg  n j 

lomposed  ®°‘P®times  In'v  ita  * the 

;viUi  Ibo 

;;'?S.'rbe^’oc‘^Pasi’ol;’;b^^^ 

Tk^e 

0 celebrate  an  occa.sion,  the  <■>  i . 
as.sed  anil  the  overture 
died  It  was  in  time  foi  Uu  ’m'l 
Name  Dav.”  celebrated  after  the  t 
nental  eu'slom:  but  that  oeea.-uon.  t* 

^iio  and  went,  and  the  overt uiv  ^ 

'^o'’lt'w;r  published  as  ■an  oierU,« 

(Or  SSi:  > 

1 vevv  Important  pieee  1 t 

elebrate  the  birtlidio  mu  1,'^,  ^ ^ {' 


y.  Yt'does  not  .shoie  the 
he  compo.sers  genius. 

ancort  it  bad,  perhap.s.  a s >.■>  la  iPP« 
iriateiies.s  (in  . S'.'"”."' tm" 

■Choral  FanlaiiSy  ) in  that  us 
lave  been  found  by  .some  of  t;u 


• igators  to  navtnreen  oiigmauy  m- 
led  to  form  part  of  a setting  of 
iller’s  "‘Hynm  to  Joy"  that  Bee- 
t.en  projected  as  a.  boy  and  never 
siglit  of  till  he  achieved  it  in  the 
th  Symphony. 

(’  coiir.se  the  themes  do  not  recall  the 
NIth  Symphony  because  he  changed 
hi  mind  about  using  them.  Not  so. 
Ill,  ever,  the  vocal  part  of  the  "Choral 
rttasia,"  Op.  80,  which  also  formed  a 
:*jt  of  yesterday’s  program.  In  this 
U ver.ses  are  not  Schiller’s;  but  the 
lines  that  Beethoven  used  for  them 
;Jtr  a striking  resemblance  to  that  of 
Jj  "Ode  to  Joy"  in  the  Ninth  Sym- 
fflny.  So,  too.  his  procedures  in  de- 
^'Ping  his  variations  on  it  curiously 
■T!  shadow  those  which  he  adopted  in 
later  and  greater  work.  But  they 
less  elaborate  and  less  .successful ; 
in  the  master’s  mature  style;  they 
11  almost  like  a preliminary  and  ten- 
_5,ve  sketch. 

fjlie  "Choral  Fantasia”  will  always 
Ipe  a curious  interest  for  lovers,  of 
w thoven’s  music,  on  account  of  this 
iMtionshlp;  and  it  is  well  that  the 
K’nds  of  Music  should  repeat  it— 
WJgh  perhaps  not  too  often ; it  is  not 
fjjiy  seasons  since  it  appeared  on  their 
[tigrams.  For  as  a whole  the  coniposi- 
«,  in  and  of  itself,  will  not  have  a 
|i’'i  place  in  the  list  of  Beethoven’s 
The  Introductory  preluding^  for 
b piano  seems  today  pretty  dull  and 
dventional,  and  the  composer’s  fanta.sy 
R not  soar  high  above  the  earth. 

(Larold  Bauer  played  the  piano  part 
»!i  an  intensity  of  conviction  and 
tjet.v  of  tonal  coloring  and  of  Indi- 
,^d  expression  that  might  have  ac- 
jipanied  a higher  flight  of  the  music. 
Wl  the  chorus  sang  the  vocal  portion 
tjnirably,  with  solid  and  well-balanced 
and  excellent  finish. 

f.  Bauer  appeared  also  as  soloist  in 
hoven’s  C minor  piano  concerto, 
is  another  of  the  less  considered 
less  frequently  played  of  the  com- 
'«E-r'.s  works:  yet  perhaps  worth  more 
(i^ideration,  on  the  whole,  than  either 
f*  he  other  two  numbers  on  the  pro- 
tf  n,  because  it  contains  more  of  the 
fjtjientio  inspiration  of  the  master:  be^ 
[ise  it  looks  forward  to  the  greater 
t;;gs  that  he  did  in  the  writing  of  piano 
^■■ertos,  being  the  product  of  a young 
and  not  the  by-product  of 
but  intermittent  inspiration, 
an  occasion  or  adventuring 
on  uncertain  ground, 
li-re  Mr.  Bauer  had  a freer  field 
the  e.xercise  of  his  genial,  sym- 
"‘etic  and  con.structive*art.  He  gave 
dmirabl©  performance  of  the  con- 
thoroughly  in  its  spii'it  and  read- 
no  more  into  it  than  is  there,  but 
ing  all  that  is  there,  especially  in 
, .(deeply  felt  slow  movement. 

|l£j-.  Bodanzky  gave  excellent  per- 
fWiances  of  the  orchestral  works  with 
orchestra  from  the  Metropolitan 
lira  House:  and  the  chorus  owed  its 
« llent  training  again  to  Stephen 
grjnsend. 

{Alexander^  Silotis  Recital. 

nv  H.  V.  COLLKS. 

Je.xander  Siioti  played  to  an  appre- 
rive  audience  at  .\eolian  Hall  yester- 
‘ afternoon.  He  is  not  the  sort  of 
list  to  gatlier  the  crowds  about  him. 

those  v/ho  go  expect  to  enjoy 
oghtful  and  scholarly  performances 
the  classics.  Beeguse  Mr.  .Siioti 
l.v  knows  his  classics  he  can  make 
Trams  which  are  not  like  those  of 
■•r  people.  It  was  noteworthy  that  in 
j one  almost  e\  erything  had  an  astei  - 
Ibr  other  mark  beside  it  to  show  that. 

' transcription  his  had  been  the 
i.scriblng  hand,  if  originally  written 
jthe  piano  it  had  been  subjected  to 
own  editorship.  This  does  not  mean 
' meretricious  dre.sslng  up  of  the 
isles  for  purposes  of  display,  wnit 
iply  a careful  revi.sion  of  the  text 
.K  .Siioti  began  with  Bach,  the  prelude 
•n  the  suite  in  K flat  originally  for 
ijoncello,  an  organ  prelude  and  one 
4i  "The  Well-tempered  Clavichord." 
•ft  came  Mozart’s  Variations  on 
1,  nursery  tune,  "Ah  Vous  dirai-je, 
nan,”  with  another  Bach  prelude  (C 
il'p  major)  added  as  an  extra  piece, 
playing  of  Bach  and  Mozart  is  pre- 
I in  phrasing  and  clear-cut  in  outline. 
Inot  cold.'  He  is  not  afiald  to  warm 
'lelody  of  Bach  by  Judicious  use  of 
I pedal,  and  his  scholarship  never 
ses  into  ijedantiy. 

I group  of  Russian  work.s  also  con- 
jed  a set  of  variations,  Telia ikov- 
is  Op-.  Ill,  which  are  very  rarely 
Vd,  but  which  are  exceedingly  effec- 
' as  Mr.  Siioti  plays  them.  IJadoff 
■ Scriabin  followed;  the  distinctly 
jpineaque  Barcarolle  and  a delicate  ^ 
t|e  "Russian  Cradle'Song"  of  the  one, 
r,  the  "I’ofeme,"  Op.  liJ.  and  .Sonata-  i 
gtaisie  (No.  2 in  (J  sharp  minor)  of 
other. 

'(lese  last  represent  Scriabifi  at  that 
;Te  of  his  career  when  he  had  out- 
itvn  the  obvious  reflections  of  Chopin 
r had  not  damaged  his  own  lyric 
1 by  those  abstruse  searchings  of  the 
[jit  which  hd  him  ultimately  to  the 
li.se  which  his  admirers  call  trans- 
[jhntal  and  the  others  call  in.sanc. 
ilhis  middle  period  Scriabin  was  a 

t.  ghtfiil  writer  for  the  piano  who  may 
ost  be  numbered  among  the  classics, 
szt  completed  Mr.  Silott’s  scheme, 
he  played  a group  of  his  works 
1 a conviction  and  command  of  the 
rument  which  brought  out  all  that 
; cst  among  their  qualities,  though  he 
Id  not  convince  us  that  the  "Hur- 
!,«|i  Cords"  is  anything  but  a rather 
jl|.jibastlc  piece  of  rhetork . 

'Fjbert  Naylor  in  Variety  of  Songs. 

, )bcrt  Naylor  ga\  e a recital  at  the 
;8  Theatre  last  evening  of  a wide 
liety  of  songs.  In  a group  of  Irish 
_ ibors  the  tenor  showed  to  good  ad- 
^ tage  a wide  range  of  pleasing  tones. 
Ij  <iing  Oagood’s  '’Blttle  Trees”  with 
g:!  • of  manner,  artistic  phrasing  and 
of  mior,  Mr  Na\dor'  was  .ahlv 


issisted'  at  the  piano  by  Gordon  Siaid- 
aw. 

Jan  Munkaesy,  Violinist,  Plays. 

Jan  Munkaesy,  a Hungarian  violinist 
)f  quiet,  polished  style  heard  some  years 
(go,  returned  to  the  concert  stage  at 
.phe  Tow'n  Hall  last  evening.  He  played 
Svlth  Alfred  Ku^el  a new  .sonata  by 
Btojanovits,  a concerto  of  Vieuxtemps. 
Paganini's  "Moses”  fantasy  and  unfa- 
miliar arrangements  by  Leonard,  Spohr 
and  Remenyi. 


ZIMBALIST  PLAYS  AGAIN. 


Efrem  Zimbalist  gave  his  second  and, 
according  to  his  plans,  his  last  violin 
recital  here  this  season  at  Carnegie 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  A large 
audience  included  several  musicians 
who  frequent  the  Carnegie  concert 
stage,  and  other  persons  prominent  in 
local  musical  circles.  Greatest  delight 
seemed  to  be  taken  by  Mr.  Zimbalist’s 
hearers  in  the  three  vivid  short  pieces 
by  Tor  Aulin  and  two  by  Cyril  Scott. 

The  program  opened  with  Brahm’s 
sonata  in  D minor,  admirably  pre- 
sented bj"  the  violinist  and  his  accom- 
panist. Emanuel  Bay,  and  continued 
with  Mendelssohn’s  concerto.  An  ar- 
rangement by  Sarasate  of  airs  from 
Bizet’s  "Carmen”  provided  a,  flashing 
end  to  the  program,  after  which  Mr. 
Zimbalist  gave  three  encores.  After 
the  last  one  the  lights  were  tumed  out, 
*^ht  the  audience  staj'ed  on  undiscour- 
aged for  five  more  minutes  applauding 
and  hoping  for  more  music. 

Toscha  Seidel  in  Opera  Concert. 

Toscha  Seidel  was  the  guest  star  of 
last  night’s  -’’opera  concert”  at  the 
MetropMitan,  playing  with  the  orchestra 
undei*  Bamboschek  the  D minor  violin 
concerto  of  Bruch,  to  which  he  added 
solo  arrangemenfs  of  WilhelmJ  and 
Wemiawaki.  ’fhere  were  airs  and  duets 
ftrm  La  Gioconda,"  "Tosca"  and 
Barber  of  Seville"  for  Mme.  Roeseler, 
Messrs.  Chamlee  and  De  Luca. 


MANY  HEAR  PHILHARMONIC. 


IMr.  A’’nn  Hoogstraten  Pre.scnts  .VII 
Tchaikovsky  Program. 

The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  yesterday 
gave  its  first  Sunday  afternoon  concert 
in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Mr. 
Van  Hoogstraten  offered  an  all  Tchai- 
kovsky program_  consisting  of  old 
friends  tried  and  true.  To  begin  with 
there  was  the  “Pathetic”  symphony, 
whoso  melancholy  and  tragic  pathos 
were  brought  out  in  an  interpretation 
commendable  for  a good  deal  of  style 
and  some  excellent  playing. 

The  other  two  numbers  were  the  suite 
from  the  "Nutcracker”  ballet  and  the 
"1812”  overture.  All  of  these  stanch 
favorites  have  been  played  so  W'ell  and 
so  often  that  extended  comment  is  un- 
necesisary.  There  was  a packed  house 
and  much  applause  for  both  conductor 
and  orchestra. 


_ ^ / / r J 

By  H.  C.  COM.ES. 

The  performance  of  “Andrea  Chenier” 
last  night  brought  back  to  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  two  singers  who 
received  tlie  warmest  of  welcomes  from 
a crowded  audience.  They  w'ere  Titta 
Ruffo,  who  took  the  part  of 'Gerard,  and 
Mme.  Rosa  Ponselle,  who  appeared  as 
Madeline,  the  heroine  of  the  opera.  So 
insistent  was  the  applause  after  Titta 
Ruffo  had  sung  the  soliloquy  in  which 
he  proclaims  his  obsession  with  per- 
verted passion,  that  it  seemed  as  though 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed to  his  subsequent  conversion.  He 
had  to  stand  and  bow  while  the  whole 
house  applauded  and  ecstatic  enthusi- 
asts screamed  appreciation. 

When  a demonstration  is  as  decisive  as 
that,  there  seems  nothing  to  be  said  but 
to  record  it.  Even  the  finest  of  voices 
rising  to  the  height  of  an  impressive  i 
climax  hardly  seems  to  Justify  so  vigor-  j 
ous  an  uproar,  but  it  must  be  taken  as  | 
a personal  tribute  rather  than  the  reac-  | 
tion  to  the  special  moment  chosen 
for  it. 

Mme.  Ponselle  also  had  her  moments 
when  the  natural  beaut.y  of  her  voice 
made  its  effect,  but  her  best  moments 
were  not  tho.se  of  climax.  She  and 
Titta  Ruffo  together  made  convincing 
the  scene  of  hl.s  threatened  assaiJIt,  her 
submission  to  save  her  lover  and  his 
repentance,  but  her  singing  has  not  that 
purity  of  style  throughout  which  the 
chaiacter  requires;  there  were  too  many 
moments  where  she  felt  her  way  toward 
her  high  notes  Instead  of  attacking  them 
direct.  Whenever  she  did  this  it  falsi- 
fied the  tone,  and  in  the  duet  with  Mr. 
Gigli,  who  again  was  the  Andrea,  and 
an  exceedingly  successful  one,  her 
method  contrasted  unfavorably  with  his 
In  the  phrasing  of  similar  melodic  pas- 
sage's. 

Another  smaller  change  in  tlie  east 
since  the  opera  was  given  at  tlie  be- 
ginning of  the  season  was  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  Miss  Flora  Pcrinl  for  Miss 
Marion  Pelva  In  the  part  of  the  old  wo- 
man who  offers  her  boy  to  bis  coun- 
try's cause.  The  part  is  one  which  re- 
quires a restrained  intimacy  If  It  is  to 
he  kept  in  the  picture.  A singer  must 


not  bb  tempfedTo  try  to  make  too  muen 
of  it,  and  Miss  Perini  rather  .yielded 
to  the  temptation  and  was  In  one  pas- 
sage seriously  out  of  tune. 

The  opera  as  a whole,  however,  went 
with  a much  .stronger  impulse  and  the 
cast  seemed  to  play  more,  closely  into 
each  other’s  hands  than  was  the  case 
earlier  in  tlie  season.  This  was  partly 
because  Titta  Ruffo  puts  sinew  into  the 
revolutionary  .=cenes,  but  Mr.  Moran- 
zoni,  who  conducted,  also  had  ajl  his 
forces  well  in  hand. 


L 


Bj  W.  .J.  HF.NDBHSON. 


Opera  Stars  in  New  Holes. 

“Andre  Chenier”  was  sung  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  eve- 
ning. when  the  seventh  week  of  the 
season  began.  The  repetition  of  Gior- 
dano’s well  favored  work  served  to 
bring  before  the  large  AIcnday  night 
audience  for  the  first  time  this  season 
two  members  of  the  company  who 
were  making  then'  first  appearances  of 
the  winter.  These  were  Miss  Rosa 
Ponselie  and  Titta.  Ruffo.  The  lattei 
sang  the  role  of  Charles  Oerard  foi 
the  first  time  here.  Mr.  Ruffo  made 
an  outstanding  fgtire  of  the  revolu- 
tionist, which  .statement  does  not 
mean  that  Messrs,  de  Luca  and  Danise 
h.ad  not  clone  so.  But  there  is  a dif- 
ference in  method.3.  and  to  hear  a new 
voice  and  a new  style  in  a role  is 
always  interesting. 

Mr.  Ruffo’s  big  voice  was  in  excel- 
lent condition.  He  was  able  to  emit 
tremendous  volumes  of  tone  without 
destruction  of  all  musical  quality,  and 
the  effect  of  the  contrast  when  he 
sang  piano  evas  quite  dramatic.  There 
was  an  irresistible  energy  in  his  im- 
personation. Oerard  is  a rampageous 
sort  of  person,  apparently  always 
something  more  than  peevish  and 
eager  to  create  a turmoil  on  the  slight- 
est provocation.  Mr.  Ruffo  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  part  with  aban- 
don and  hi.s  vigorous  impersonation 
evoked  abundant  applause. 

Miss  Ponselle  was  unusually  well 
made  up  and  bewiggod,  so  that  her 
Madeleine  had  considerable  pictorial 
value.  Her  naturally  beautiful  voice 
was  fresh,  vibrant,  at  times  brilliant. 
She  sang  with  freedom  and  with  tem- 
perament, hut  not  always  with  fin- 
ished technic.  It  i.s  possible  that  Miss 
I cm.selle  is  not  yet  satisfied  with  her 
own  methods,  but  she  will  not  im- 
prove the  quality  of  her  tone  by  in- 
dulging in  what  the  Italians  call 
"white  voice.”  Nor  does  this  variety 
of  voice  necessarily  express  youth  and 
innocence. 

The  other  menib 'rs  of  the  oast  were 
) Iho'se  heard  before,  except  Mr.  Tib- 
! 'nett,  w hose  few  measures  as  Fleville 
were  coininendably  sung.  Mr.  Gigli 
seemed  inclined  last  evening  to  make 
Cheyiier’s  solo  in  the  first  act  explo- 
sive, but  there  was  plenty  of  lovely 
iyric  style  in  his  singing  during  the 
evening.  This  tenor  should  cling  to 
his  lyric  delivery.  Herein  lies  his  true 
eminence.  Mme.  Howard  as  the  Cotin- 
tess,  Mr.  Didur  as  Mathieu  and  Mr 
Bada  as  the  spy  were  others  who  at- 
tracted especial  attention.  Mr.  Mo- 
ranzoni  conducted  well. 


NOTABLE  AUDIENCE 

AT  MUSICAL  MORNING 


Mr.  Bagby  Gives  Third  Pro- 
gram at  Waldorf. 


Mr.  Bagby’.s  third  musical  morning  of 
the  sea.son  yesterday  brought  to  the 
ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  a large 
audience.  The  artist.s  were  Miss  Frieda 
Mempel,  Mr.  Giovanni  Martlnelll  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  and  Mr.  Gutia  Cas- 
•sini.  ’cellist.  Miss  riempel’.s  numbers  , 
included  tlie  "Shadow  'Song”  from  Mey- 
pi  bcer’.s  “Dinorali,”  Schubert's  “Ave  j 
Maria”  and  "Die  Forella”  and  "Straus-  i 
slana,"  an  arrangement  of  Strauss  j 
waltzes  by  Miss  Estelle  Licbling.  i 

With  Mr.  Martlnelll  Miss  Hempel  sang  i 
the  duo  from  the  second  act  of  Verdi’s  ' 
"Rigoletto,”  Mr.  Martlnelll  sang  "Ciclo 
e Mar,”  from  "l>a  Gioconda.”  and  songs 
by  Vanderpool.  Rabey  and  Gustaldon. 
Mr.  'Cassini  played  conipo.sitlons  of 
Schumann,  Popper,  Platti.  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff  and  libs  own  arrangement  of 
.Sarasato’.s  "Ziegennerweisen.”  The  ac- 
companists were  Messrs.  Richard  Ilage-- 
man,  .Salvatore  Fncito  and  Coenraad 
V.  Bo.s. 


PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT, 


Hnydn’w  ^‘Military**  Symphony  Ir 
Pin  yed. 

The  Philhfirmonlo  Poclely  continued 


its  series  of  ten  concerts  for  students 
last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall  with  an  ex- 
cellent program.  Keeping  to  his  scheme 
of  a review  of  master  cora/posttions.  Mr, 
Van  Hoogstraten  gave  as  the  backbone 
of  the  li.st  a Haydn  symphony,  tlie  one 
■styled  "military.”  THiis  score  was  pre- 
ceded 'by  the  Bach-Brandenburg  con- 
certo in  G for  string.s,  a work  which 
had  opened  the  society’s  first  concert 
j This  season,  and  for  the  further  num- 
I bers  came  l.’.ie  "Coriolanus”  overture  of 
i Beethoven,  the  nocturne  and  .scherzo 
from  Mendelssohn’s  "Midsummer  Night’s 
! Dream  ’ music  and  the  "Leonore”  over- 
i lure.  No.  3,  of  Beethoven, 
j The  concert  was  enjoyed  by  a huge 
' audience  in  the  hall  and  another  listened 
in  while  the  music  was  broadcast  from 
radio  station  WEAF. 


The  Trio  Classiqoc. 

The  Trio  Clas.sique  opened  its  season 
last  evening  at  Aeolian  Hall  with  a pro- 
gram which  comprised  the  C minor  Trio 
of  Brahms,  three  movements  from  Trio, 
Op.  51),  C major,  by  G.  Martucci,  and 
the  '‘Durnky’’  Trio  of  Dvorak. 

The  members  of  the  trio  are  musicians 
of  wide  concert  experience  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  this  country.  Celia  Schiller, 
pianist,  is  a pupil  of  the  late  Mme.  Teresa 
Carreno  and  ha.s  pla.ved  abroad  with  Ar- 
thur Nikisch’s  orchestra  and  in  this  coun- 
try with  the  New  York  S.vmphony. 
Maurice  Kaufman,  violinist,  was  concert- 
master  of  the.  Russian  Symphony  Orches- 
tra and  the  People's  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  occupied  the  same  post  with  the 
Hartford  Philharmonic  Society.  IVilliain 
Dunienx,  'cellist,  forruerly  professor  at 
the  Hague  Conservatoire,  is  a newcomer 
to  the  trio. 

What  i.s  important  conceniing  these 
three  musicians  of  varied  personality  and 
experience  is  that  in  their  ensemble  work 
they  are  able  to  ihink  and  teel  alike, 
musically.  and  so  give  unity  and 
spontaneity  of  interpretation.  Their_  per- 
formance of  last  night  was  distinguished 
for  balance  and  beauty  of  tone. 

By  UeefTis  1 ayior  i 
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editions.) 

THE  PHILADELPHIANS. 

Mr.  Stokowski  must  lie  preparing  t< 
descend  upon  New  York  Avith  sonic 
I modern  orchestral  woi'k  of  t'lccniiar 
malignance,  for  his  host  two  programs 
here  liave  been  of  a mildness  and 
ciassicality  that  can  only  pre.sago 
something  liorrendous  in  tlio  n-uir 
future.  The  last  number  possibly  cx-' 
cepted,  the  list  he  presented  lasjt  ni.vht 
in  Carnegie  Hall  would  not  have 
aroused  much  objection  from  Edouaril 
Hanslick  him.soir.  It  began  willi  .Mo- 
zart's "Figaro”  oveftiirc  and  G minor' 
symphony,  conlinued  with  the  Brahms 
violin  concerto,  with  Carl  l-'lesch  as 
the  soloist,  and  concluded  AvUh  the 
prelude  and  love-deatli  from  "Tri.s- 
tan.” 

But  iperhups  Mr.  Stokow.ski  merely 
wanted  to  shotv  (hat  his  orclic.stra 
has  no  need  of  novelties  in  order  lo 
give  an  interesting  concert.  If  that 
was  his  purpose,  he  .succeeded  admi- 
rably; fur  the,  program  was  always  a 
delight  to  ihe,  car  and  frequently 
much  more  than  lUat.  Ho  ga\c  (he 
symphony  a superbly  modeU\|  reatl- 
ing,  alwais  beautiful  in  tone,  ‘aUvr.y.s 
tran.sparent  and  subtly  woven  and 
irresi.stible  in  i(.s  luioj'ant  Aigor. 

Mr.  Flesch’s  playing  of  the  concerto 
was  refreshingly  larking  in  sentimon 
talily  and  had  fine  breadth  and  sim- 
plicity of  style.  Barring  his  (one, 
AA'liich  Avas  a liltle  dry  and  iindv- 
veloped,  ho  gave  a notable  teehnica! 
performance  as  avoU. 

"iMagnifioent”  is  a dan.gerous  Avord, 
but  no  safer  one  occurs  Avith  Aviiich  to 
characterize  lilr.  Stokowski's  playing 
of  the  Wagner  cxcerpl.  The  two  ta- 
miliur  pieces,  so  played  and  over- 
played that  it  seems  impo.ssiblo  to 
thrOAV  fresh  light  upon  them,  took  on 
a new  significance  last  nighi,  or 
rather  rcj;aineti  their  old  simiii icance. 
Kor  no(  siiu'c  the  days  of  Tosoaiiini 
has  one  heard  Ihe  ]irelude  .md  t i- 
"l.iobcslodt’’  played  with  such  surge 
[ and  passion  and  he;irl-shaking  elo 
qiicnce.  It  Ava.s  Wagmr  pla-"d  • | 
M’agner  Avmild  have  Avaiited  i 'o  bo’ 
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The  -.ymp'nony  was  preceded  by  uie 
Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro” 
and  followed  by  the  Brahms  concerto 
for  t iolin,  with  i\Ir.  Carl  Flesch  as  the 
player  of  the  solo  part.  Mr.  Flesch  i» 
a Hungarian,  eminent  in  Europe  as 
virtuoso  and  pedagogue.  lie  has  been 
heard  before  in  America.  It  was  al- 
most a decade  ago  that  he  made  his 
debut  here,  at  a Philharmonic  concert 
on  January  22,  1914.  He  is  a sound 
and  accomplished  musician.  When  he 
sings  broadly  upon  his  fiddle  his  tone 
is  large  and  warm  and  beautiful,  but 
in  rapid  passage-work  it  loses  its  qual- 
ity, and  precision,  clarity  and  beauty 
fade  out  of  it.  His  sense  of  rhythm  is 
defective.  There  is  little  incisiveness 
in  his  playing.  It  is  sometimes  sloppy, 
and  the  sinful  portamento  lurks  ever 
in  the  background  and  sometimes 
slinks  upon  his  finger  board.  He  is 
not  a vital  nor  an  interesting  player; 
his  style  is  lymphatic,  his  imaginative 
vibrations  low.  He  lacks  distinction, 
dash,  finesse.  But  he  is  an  artist 
whom  one  must  respect,  for  he  is  evi- 
dently earnest  and  sincere  and  single- 
minded.  The  fact  that  heaven  has 
withheld  from  him  charm  and  elasticity 
and  the  ultimate  magic  of  great  style 
is  no  fault  of  his.  He  wa9  warmly 
but  not  deliriously  greeted. 


the  concert  room.  The  whole  .suite,  if 
not  deeply  stirring,  shows  the  com- 
poser'.s'  command  of  the  orchestra,  and 
It  was  well  received  by  last  night’s  au- 
dience. 

For  most  people,  however,  the  singing  I 
of  John  McCormack  was  evidently  a| 
stronger  Interest  than  any  of  the  or- 1 
chestral  music.  He  began  with  two  fine 
arias  from  more  or  less  forgotten  can-  ' 
tataa  by  Scarlatti  and  Cesarini,  and  his 
fine  style  of  singing  and  the  conviction 
of  hl.s  delivery  brought  out  the  splen- 
dors of  their  broad  melodies,  particu- 
larly the  intensity  of  Scarlatti's  chro- 
matic writing  in  "Saldo  Sangue.”  Later 
he  sang  three  of  the  Moerlke-Lieder  of 
Hugo  tVolf  with  the  orchestral  accom- 
paniments provided  by  the  composer. 
In  "Neue  Liebe"  the  orchestration  is 
not  quite  at  ease:  the  music  seems  de- 
signed for  the  idiom  of  the  piano. 
But  the  delicate  ".Schlafendes  Jesus 
Kind"  sounded  peculiarly  beautiful 
given  in  this  way,  and  in  "Wo  find’ 
Ich  Trost"  one  forgot  everything  but  the 
.singin,y.  for  Mr.  McCormack’s  voice 
gave  it  the  needed  poignancy. 


Astri  Ellison  in  Recital.  ' / 
Astri  Ellison,  soprano,  gave  her  sec- 
ond recital  this  season  at  the  Town  Hall 
last  evening  with  a program  devoted 
to  Scandanavian  songs.  Christian 
Schiott.  -who  composed  four  of  the  num- 
bers, assisted  at  the  piano.  The  ^di- 
rnce  was  made  up  mostly  of  fNor- 
wegians,  who  expressed  much  enjoy- 
ment. especially  of  Mr.  Schiott’s  songs 
and  those  by  Grieg. 


Z / ■ / 

Iht  State  Symphony  Orchestra. 


By  H.  C.  COBLES. 

Josef  Stiansky  and  the  State  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  returned  to  Carnegie 
j Hall  last  night  to  continue  the  series 
, of  syrnphon.v  concerts  begun  some  two 
months  since. 

symphony  b.v  Haydn,  the  well 
kno'wn  one  in  C minor  from  the  Salomon  | 
SI'.,  opened  this  concert,  and  though  It’ 
could  not  be  called  a specially  dis- 
tinguished performance,  it  'was  given 
'with  ne.atness  and  care.  The  string  tone 
of  this  orchestra  is  poor  in  comparison  . 
with  any  of  the  others  which  have  been  i 
heard  at  Carnegie  Hall  this  season,  and 
tlicrc  is  evidently  still  a good  deal  to  be  | 
done  before  the  orchestra  can  take  its 
place  .among  these  others  as  an  example 
of  perfected  instrumental  ensemble.  Still 
■wc  were  glad  to  get  Haydn,  who  is  so 
opt  to  be  passed  over  in  the  modern 
concert  room,  and  to  enjoy  a perform- 
ance of  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
his  symphonies. 

Besides  some  Wagner  played  at  the 
end  of  the  program  Mr.  Stransky  intro- 
duced Frank  Bridge’s  symphonic  suite, 
"The  Sea,"  which  was  given  recently 
at  Boston,  but  was  now  heard  for  the  | 
first  time  in  New  York.  The  composer's 
recent  visit  to  this  country  has  intro- 
duced .a  good  deal  of  his  music  here, 
but  "The  Sea"  represents  him  as  a 
painter  in  oils;  the  chamber  music 
shows  more  of  hi.s  craftsmanship.  The 
four  movements  are  admittedly  pictorial 
music ; they  represent  differing  aspects 
of  the  sea.  calm  In  the  sunlight,  the 
play  of  the  'waves  breaking  on  the 
shore,  moonlight  on  a placid  surface 
and  finally  the  storm.  Bridge  is  very 
deft  in  producing  effects  of  orchestral 
tone,  which  may  suggest  the  sort  of 
analogies  called  up  by  the  titles.'  Some- 
times one.  feels  that  one  might  almost  | 
guess  the  title  from  the  music,  a thing  J 
which  not  many  dealers  in  musical  pic-  1 
torlallsm  achieve. 

Near  the  end  of  the  s’econd  one,  "Sea- 
foam,"  for  instance,  there  Is  a break 
cf  a wave  which  almost  calls  out  the 
familiar  cxclamallon.  "That’s  a good 
one!"  And  "Seafoam"  Is  also  the  most 
successful  from  the  purely  musical 
standpoint.  It  is,  of  course,  the  scherzo 
movement  of  the  four;  the  two  quiet 
pictures  of  sunlight  and  moonlight  are 
vaguely  impres.«ionistlc  and  one  enjoys 
Its  ertspness  of  rhythm  by  contrast  with 
them.  The  storm  Is  after  all  rather  a 
conventional  affair:  the  sort  of  storm 
the  landsman  imagines  and  which  seems' 
to  belong  more  to  the  theatre  than  to 


Mr.  McCormack  sang  twice.  His 
first  offering  comprised  Scarl.atti’s 
“Caldo  Sangue”  and  an  aria  from 
Cesarlnl's  "Le  Gcloria;”  and  candor 
cO'mpels  the  admission  that  he  has 
often  sung  better.  His  perfect  phras- 
ing and  style  were  there,  but  McCor- 
mack, somehovi’,  was  not,  for  his  voice 
lacked  its  usual  expressiveness  and 
power  of  conviction. 

His  second  appearance  was  a differ- 
ent matter.  He  sang  three  songs  by 
Hugo  Wolf;  "Xeue  Liebe,”  "Schla- 
fendes  Jesusklnd"  and  "Wo  Find  Ich 
Trost,”  with  the  composer’s  own  or- 
chestr.al  accompaniment.  They  are 
three  masterpieces,  and  he  sang  them 
with  the  perfect  diction  and  vocalism 
and  moving  intensity  of  feeling  that 
they  deserve. 

The  accompaniments,  well  scored, 
were  heard  for  the  first  time.  Another 
orchestral  novelty  on  the  program 
was  Frank  Bridge’s  suite,  "The  Sea.” 
The  work  'was  introduced  in  London 
by  Henry  Wood  eleven  years  ago  and 
was  fir.st  played  in  this  country  by 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  under  Niko- 
lai Sokoloff,  last  October. 

It  Is  in  four  movements,  entitled 
successively  "S  e a s c a p e,”  ‘‘Sea 
Foam,”  "Moonli.ght”  and  "Storm.” 
Much  of  the  thematic  material  Is  de- 
rived from  a brief  passage  that  forms 
the  germ  of  the  ‘‘Seascape.’  In  gen- 
eral it  is  music  honestly  conceived, 
well  structured,  although  not  strik- 
ingly Individual  In  form,  and  effec- 
tively scored.  The  second  movement 
has  charming  rh>"thms,  and  the  third 
sustains  its  mood  with  more  success 
than  any  of  the  others.  The  "Storm” 
contains  some  good  scoring,  but  does 
not  obliterate  other  and  more  famous 
musical  storms. 

Mr.  Stransky  gave  it  a conscientious 
performance  that  won  much  applause 
from  his  audience.  He  concluded  the 
evening  with  the  "Tristan”  prelude 
and  love-death  and  the  third  act  pre- 
lude from  “Lohengi;in.” 


The  suite  by  Mr.  Bridge  was  new  to  \ 
New  York,  though  it  had  been  played 
recently  in  Boston,  and  before  that  by 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  which  intro- 1 
duced  it  to  America  an  October  27  of 
this  year.  There  are  four  movements: 
"Seascape,”  "Sea-foam,”  "Moonlight 
and  "Storm,”  and  the  composer  has  | 
supplied  thumbnail  descriptions  of  each 
— “a  summer  morning  at  sea,”  “the 
frothing  of  the  foam  among  rocks  pd 
pools,”  "a  calm  sea  at  night,”  "wind, 
rain,  tempestuous  seas,”  etc.  We  have 
heard  and  discussed  other  music  by 
Mr.  Bridge  that  has  been  played  in 
New  York  this  season.  These  seai 
pieces  seem  less  successful  than  any  of 
the  music  that  we  had  already  listened 
to.  We  have  a high  regard  for  Mr. 
Bridge  as  a musician;  but  we  like  him 
best  when  he  stays  ashore.  He  does 
not  belong  to  what  Fiona  Macleod 
called  “the  ^lan  of  the  wave.” 

There  is  more  of  the  mystery  and 
■iwildness  and  terror  and  endless  fas- 
cination of  the  sea  in  one  page  of  De-, 
hussy’s  wonderful  "La  Mer”  (which, 
for  some  inexplicable  reason,  seems  to 
have  been  shelved  by  our  orchestras)| 
than  in  all  four  of  Mr.  Bridge’s  tone- 
pictures.  Nor  are  they  especially  con-i 
sequential  as  music.  i 

It  may  have  been  that  Mr.  Stransky’^ 

! orchestra  was  fatigued  from  its  hitting 
of  the  Wagnerian  trail — for  most  ol 
the  players,  we  believe,  have  been  on 
tour  with  the  German  opera  company, 
But  whatever  «thc  cause,  they  played 
less  well  than  at  their  opening  concert 
two  months  ago— with  raggedness  and 
dullness  and  opacity.  There  is  sj  much 
good  material  in  the  band,  however, 
that  Mr.  Stransky,  who  is  an  exceed- 
ingly able  cultivator  of  orchestral  gar- 
dens, is  bound  to  show  us  eventually 
a larger  measure  of  good  playing  than 
he  was  able  to  disclose  last  ni^t. 

Th^  prograni  ended  with  two  Wagner 
numbers:  the  Prelude  and  Liebestod 
from  "Tristan”  and  the  Introduction 
to  Act  III  of  “Lohengrin.”  The  house 
was  comfortably  full,  and  there  was 
much  applause. 


the  drajna  hadlts  fuH  rheaSWWoi  in- 
tensity and  apparently  held  the  audi- 
ence enchained. 

Mme.  Easton’s  BiegUnde,  lovely  in 
action  and  melodious  in  song,  was 
merely  another  revelation  of  that  re- 
markable versatility  -which  makes  her 
such  an  Important  member  of  Mr.  i 
Gatti-Casazza’s  company.  Mme.  Mat- 
r.enauer’s  Bruennhilde  holds  its  own,} 
■while  Mr.  ''A'hltehllTs  WotHii  and  Mr.] 
Bender’s  Hwvding  again  commanded 
admiration.  It  remains  only  to  add 
that  Mr.  Tjaubenthal's  Slrgntuvd  was 
.manly  and  sincere  and  fitted  tvell  Into 
the  general  picture. 

In  the  afternoon  "Mefistofele”  ■with 
Mr.  Chaliapin  In  the  title  role  ivaa 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Florence 
Crittenton  Home. 
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“Mefistofele”  Benefit  Repeated) 


“Mefistofele,”  with  Mr.  Chahapin 
again  in  the  title  role,  was  repeated 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Florence  Crittenton  League,  Inc 
As  before,  Mme.  Alda  was  Margueiitj 
and  Mme.  Peralta  Elena,  with 
Gigli  as  Faust,  Marion  Telva  as  Pan 
tails  and  Messrs.  Bada  and  Paltrmierl 
in  the  other  parts.  Mr.  Moranzon' 
conducted.  _ /»  *7  / 


By  W-  J.  HENOKKSON. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

A program  which  swung  from 
Hebrew  melodies  to  the  "Prize 'Song” 
and  from  Wagner  to  a Sarasate 
“Tarantelle”  brought  Rudolph  Polk  to 
Aeolian  Hall  last  night.  This  versa- 
tility i.s  characteristic  of  the  young 
violinist,  ■who  slips  deftly  from  one 
number  to  another  without  any  jier- 
ceptible  change  in  mood.  He  has 
style,  a certain  brilliance  and  ad- 
mirable technique,  but  if  he  ever 
flames  in  divine  inspiration,  it  -was  not 
apparent  on  this  program;  the  num- 
bers ■were  correctly  ‘‘allegro!’  when 
so  indicated,  but  never  "molto  ap- 
passionato” whatever  their  markings. 
However,  it  'was  hardly  an  “appas- 
sidnato”  program.  He  was  at  his 
best  in  the  Mendelsohn  E minor  con- 
certo. 


Ellen  Dalossy  appeared  as  Ah-Yoe 
at  the  Metropolitan  last  night  in  the 
midst  of  the  ways  that  are  dark  and 
tricks  that  are  vain  which  make  up 
“L'Oracolo.”  Combined  with  this 
highly  decorated  study  of  San  'Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown  was  the  first  ‘‘Pa- 
gliaccl”  of  the  season.  Rethberg, 
I’leta,  De  Luca  and  Bada  headed  a 
familiar  cast.  The  audience  welcomed 
back  an  old  favorite  with  delighted 
enthusiasm.  A.  S. 


<‘DIE  W.4.LKUERE”  REVIVED 

"Die  Walkuere”  was  given  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  eve- 
ning for  the  first  time  this  season.^ 
nie  cast  embraced  Mme.  Matzenauer 
as  Bruennhilde,  Mme.  Easton  as  Sieg- 
linde,  Mme.  Gordon  as  Fricka,  Mr. 
Laubenthal  as  Siegmund,  Mr.  Bender 
fts  Hunding  and  Mr.  Whitehill  as 
IVotan.  It  is  unlikely  that  such  a cast 
could  be  rivaled  in  any  other  opera 
house  In  the  world  at  the  present  day 
when  great  singers  are  scarce.  But 
even  an  array  of  stars  does  not  in- 
sure a successful  performance  of  “Die  , 
■Walkuere.”  Behind  them  must  be  in- ' 
telligent  musical  directorship,  good  1 
stage  management  and  a,n  orchestra  j 
of  musicians  to  whom  Wagner  means  j 
something  more  than  a long  evening’s  | 
work.  1 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  the 
playing  of  the  orchestra  last  evening. 
The  musicians  treated  Wagner’s  long 
drawn  love  phrases  with  the  warmest 
sincerity  and  into  the  more  tragic 
passages  of  the  score  they  poured  a 
virile  sonority  which  made  the  whole 
instrumental  background  glow  with 
the  passions  of  the  drama.  Mr.  Bo- 
danzky,  who  conducted,  seemed  in- 
clined, especially  in  the  tumultuous 
love  duet  of  the  first  act,  to  abolish 


Opens  Ills  Fifteenth  Season  Ender 
Kart  Sehlndler. 

The  Schola  Cantoruni,  Kurt  Schindler, 
le.ader.  opened  Its  fifteenth  season  at 
Carnegie  Hall  la.st  night  with  a pro- 
sram,  for  mixed  chorus  and  sololst.s, 
designed  as  a Christmas  offering  wiUi 
v-arious  secular  novelties  Included.  Miss  ^ 
Lillian  Gustafson,  soprano,  and  Pavel 
Ludikar,  barjdone.  assl.sted  as  the  solo-  IJJaniai 
l.sts.  The  works  were  chosen  from  many  | 
lands.  Tlie  Hst  began  with  a group 
of  old  Christma.s  songs,  comprising  two 
English  "Noek"  (Oxford,  1450)  ; the 
setting  of  Psalm  134.  “Serviteurs  du 
Beigneur,”  by  the  sixteenth  ceftitury 
Dutch  composer,  Svcelinck ; two  Ger- 
man Chri.stmas  songs  of  the  same  pe- 
riod; "Klar.g,  Klang”  ("The  Bells  of 
Speler”),  by  Senfl.  The  numbers  coii- 
limied  with  three  rarely  heard  part 
songs  by  Brahms.  "Veneta,”  "The 
Malden.”  to  a Serbian  folk  text,  and 
"The  Hump  Backed  Fiddler,”  to  a 
Rhenish  folk  text;  four  Slovak  folk 
songs  for  chorus  and ' piano,  new  In 
America,  by  Bartok,  and  also  six  Mag- 
yar folk  songs  for  barytone  solo  and 
)>lano. 

Another  .selection  receiving  a,  first 
hearing  In  America  ■was  the  "Morning 
Hymn  of  the  Novices,”  from  PizzetU’s 
Incidental  music  to  D’Annuzio’s  drama, ‘fS"’' 
'La  Nave”  (“The  Ship”).  This  w-as  foi-' 
lowed  by  a Catalan  legend,  new  in 
America,  of, the  Virgin  Mary  as  a child 
entitled  "Le  Mere  de  Dieu"  and  ■written 
for  eight  part  chorus  by  Antoni  Nlcolau. 

The  concert  closed  with  a set  of  soiig.s. 
largely  jolly  In  spirit,  also  new.  by 
Basque  and  Catalan  composers,  namely: 
’’The  Bugaiboo"  of  Guridl,  a P-asqu£ 
cradle  song,  with  soprano  solo,  "Ixia 
J.oa,”  by  Esuaola ; "El  Marldet”  ("Thf 
Tin.v  Husband”),  by  Moya,  and  ‘’Th« 

< :oat  In  the  Garden,”  by  Guridl.  Mr. 
Robert  was  the  pianist  with  the  Slovak 
and  Mr.  Schindler  with  the  Mag- 
yaiA  lyrics.  Tlie  numbers  given,  as  a 
■whole,  were  an  admirable  example  ol 
;Mr.  Schindler’s  genius  In  the  art  ol 
mii.slcal  elaboration. 

The  singing  of  the  chorus  showef  - il-d( 
good  intonation,  good  balance  and  gen 
orally  good  tone  quality.  Its  enuncia 
tion  was  praiseworthy.  The.  audlenc 
was  large  and  enthusiastic. 
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THE  SCHOLA  CANTOR’j:.' 

One  came  away  from  Carnegie  Hall 
ast  night  -wondering  just  how  many 
people  realize  the  size  of  the  debt  that 
lovers  of  choral  music  owe  to  the 
Schola  Cantorum,  and  particularly  to 
Kurt  'Schindler,  Its  conductor.  Ycai 
after  year  Mr.  Schindler  disappears 
from  these  shores  about  June,  is  re- 
ported vdguely  tp  be  somewhere 
abroad,  and  retiirn.s  in  early  October 
with  a.  heaping  armload  of  new  choral 
music 

It  Is  not  of  any  one  time  or  place. 
Some  of  it  is  ancient,  some  of  It  was 
written  a few  months  ago;  it  comes 
from  Spain  or  Italy  or  France  or 
Central  Europe  ro  England,  or  les;» 
familiar  spots  on  the  atlas.  But  It  Is 
always  worth  at  least  one  hearing, 


some  of  the  lackadaisical  or  sporific  and  mo.st  of  It  has' musical  merit  and 
tempi  which  have  threatened  to  kiss  lasting  beauty. 

the  godhood  away  from  the  whole;  The  Schola  is  interesting  first  end 
opera.  Or  was  It  perhaps  the  ability  foremost  as  a purveyor  of  unfamiliar 
of  Mr.  Laubenthal  to  voice  the  ex-  and  good  music,  and  o-nly  secondarily 
iiberance  of  the  andaclous  Siegmund,  ,i.-s  a .singing  organization.  Not  that 


aflame  with  the  love  that  made  to 
iblossom  the  Voisung  blood? 


the  Schola  is  a -bad  chorus.  The 
voices  are  too  many  and  too  good. 
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At  any  rate,  he  and  Mme.  Easton  and  the  sincerity  and  enthusiasm  of 
together  transformed  the  duet  from  both  singers  and  conductor  too  real’ 
.an  allegretto  penseroso  ( as  it  too  of  ten  for  the  chorus  to  fall  below  a rea- 
is)  Into  an  allegro  appassionato.  The  1 8onab|e  level , of  excellence.  But  one  ' - 
• ontrast  furnished  by  the  laughing  suspeots  that  Mr.  Schindler  Is  inter- 
Bmennhilde  and  the  harried  H'ofon  | ested  more  in  the  music  than  In  thei' 


nt  the  beginning  of  the  second  act 
■was  heightened  and  from  the  moment 
of  the  majestic  Fricka's  entrance  to 
that  in  which  the  lumherlng  Bunding 
■nan  destroyed  by  the  flat  of  the  god 


per.sons  wjio  sing  It. 

That  i.s  not  the  worst  fault  a chowd* 
conductor  can  have,  by  any  means.^ 
but  the  result  Is  a lack  of  the  final' 
high  polish  that  only  palnst.aking  «t-j 


7ust  as  It  secfffred  possioie  tiiat  the 
' scheme  might  become  too  ecclesiastical 
In  style  they  turned  to  Thomas  Morley  s 
ballad,  “My  Bonny  Lass.”  which  they 
sang  with  so  much  of  the  true  scherzo 
spirit  that  the  audience  tried  hard  to 
get  it  repeated.  Dr.  Davison.  howe\*er, 
is  a disciplinarian.  As  he  insists  on 
style  and  refinement  in  his  singers’  i»- 
terpretation  so  he  will  refuse  to  indulge 
an  audience  which  clamor.s  for  repeti- 
tions of  the  more  obviously  attractive 
numbers.  Perhaps  if  tliey  had  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  beauty  of  the 
Victoria  piece,  as  well  they  might  have 
been,  he  would  have  yielded. 

Three  picturesque  choruses  from  Ru- 
binstein’s “Tower  of  Babel”  and  three 


a to  the  mCclianlcal  details  of 
g can  prodiice.  ■ The  singing  of 

horns  lacked  transparence  last 
and  the  diction  was  not  dis- 
,,  both  defects  due,  -pTobablp,  to 
I ct  that  the  singers,  while  utter- 
;|he  same  notes,  seemed  to  be 
ticing  whatever  quality  of  tone 

Kted  them  individnaily.  .to-  pro- 
Thls  caused  an  almost  ineyit- 
e' ‘fuzziness’ ’ ;of  tone  and  blurring 
words.  The  spirit  of  the  chorus, 

\|h,  was  admirable,  and  its  phras-  . ^ 

Iind  dynamics  were  generally  i Christmas  carols  from  the  French,  one 
. . ' ' 1 I of  them  “Le ’Miracle  de  Saint  Nicolas. 

M In  French,  showed  how  wide  are  the 
program  s f,irst  group  inciuaea  sources  from  which  the  choir  draws  its 
1..  -i/i.  Chri.slmas  repertory.  An  even  more  daring  con- 
trast came  in  a chorus  from  Franck  .? 
"Rebecca”  and  the  cachucha  from  fcuUl- 
, van’s  comic  opera,  “The  Gondoliers. 
One  was  particularly  glad  of  this  *ast 
, as  showing  that  the  singers  for  all  tneir 
: fine  taste  adopt  no  pose  of  cl^sicism. 
!ln  all  this  there  are  naturally  •omc 
; points  open  to  criticism.  In  particular 
it  may  be  suggested  that  sometimes 
too  much  stress  is  laid  on  small  details 
of  expression.  Individual  words  are  over- 
accented  and  the  drill  Is  apt  to  be  too 
apparent.  This  only  mean.s  that  the 
choir  has  sUll  something  to  work  for  the 
art  which  hides  art.  Not 
the  carols  were  among  the  best  things 
thev  did,  for  the  carol  with  its  simple 
outline  always  brings  out  spontaneity. 
The  second  one.  “Bring  a Torch,  was 
quite  exquisite  and  after  ’ feaint  Ivicho- 
las”  Dr.  Davison  conceded  to  the  desire 
for  a repetition.  , . 

After  an  interval  a number  of  mo^f™ 
English  pieces  were  sung  and  among 
them  John  Ireland  .s  setting  of  huM 
Fathom  Five”  was  the  most  finished  m 
performance.  Holst’s  floe  setting 
i-Tvi.o...  fnr-  Two  Veterans  was  the  most 


5( lovely  old'  Einglisb  Christinas 
pt  dating  from  ’jthe  middle  of  the 
cntli  century,  a fine  setting  by 
4lnck  of  the  134th  Pisalm-^thls 
|ix-part  chorus — twn  Christmas  j 
scs  by  Eccard  and  Praetorius  j 
in  early  sixteenth  century  bell  | 
ijtion  entitled  "Kling,  Klang,  or] 
lells  of'Speyer,”  written  by  Lud-  1 
rilenfl.  It  was  cleverly  written  for  j 
[arts  and  so  effective  that  it  had  i 
repeated.  ! 

fiiee  choral  songs  by  Brahms  fol- 
.,  none  of  them  extraordinary, 
orthy,  solid  music.  The  second, 
Maedchen,”  was  not  only  the 
■i  effectively  written  but  had  the 
iitage  of  a solo  part  that  was 
charrhiiigly  by  Lillian  Gusiaf- 
Another  encore, 
le  third  group  comprised  ten  folk 
transcriptions  by  Bela  Bartok — 
Slovakian  songs  arranged  for 
1^  chorus  with  piano,  written  only 
ttvear  and  .still  in  manuscript,  and 
jMagyar  folk  melodies  for  .solo 
rfone  and  piano.  In  view  of  the 

Jflc  nature  of  some  of  Mr.  Bar- 
harmonic  experiment. s.  one 
:d  with  rather  morbid  curiosity  to 
what  he  would  do  to  the  chonts. 
jehe  arrangements  were  unexpect- 
Junpretentious,  singable  and  good, 
chorus  made  short  work  of  the 
ikian  melodies,  and  Pavel  Lndi- 
sang  the  Hungarian  songs  with 
mood  and  understanding, 
e fourth  group  contained  the 
ikitiest  music.  Tt  comprised  only 
numbers,  a “Morning  Hymn  of 
.pCoviccs,”  by  Plzzetti,  from  tlie 
jental  music  to  d’Anminzio’s  play. 

I Nave,”  a beautifully  wrought 
] deeply  felt  motet  in  modal 
iterpoint  tliat  did  not  liavc  ihe 
jeciation  it  deserved  from  the 
fnee,  and  an  exquisite  ballad  fot 
t-part  chorus.  “The  Mother  of 
set  to  a Catalanian  folk-poem 
Intonl  Nlcolaii. 

1st  of  aj)l.  some  Basque  .and  Cat- 
J songs,  including  a Basque  cradle 
I witli  another  captivating  solo 
(lise  Gustafson  and  ending  with  a 
jing  Basque  humoresqiie  of  the 
-won’t-burn-  stick  - stick  -won’t- 
tdog”  variety  (hat  .sent  cvery- 
out  lo  wliislle  in  the  Subway. 

e .1  ^ Z ^ 

' Harvard  Glee  Club. 

By  U.  C.  COBLES. 

I 

fen  one  hears  such  a (oncert  as  the 
ard  Glee  Club  gave  at  Carnegie 
Saturday  night  tliere  is  a dangerous 
jency  to  - Indulge  in  prophecy  aided 
,iental  arithmetic.  Dr.  Archibald  T. 
[son  Is  taking  a contingent  of  some 
: voices  on  a Christmas  vacation 
^ but  the  whole  membership  of  the 
I Club  of  Harvard  University  is  now 
ft  300  and  .the  difficulty,  one  learns, 
i accommodate  the  increasing  mem- 
hlp.  Moreover,  what  one  university 
done  others  may  do  and  some  have  , 
ady  begun  to  do.  Where  will  it  lead?  I 
lay  mean  tliat  to  future  generations 
university  men  the  great  literature 
noral  music  from  the  sixteenth  cen- 
I to  the  twentieth  will  be  a life-long 
Ipanlon  and  the  foundation  of  a wlde- 
hd  musical  taste. 

It  let  us  resist  prophecy  and  chron- 
events.  The  Harvard  Clee  Club 
; us  a delightful  evening  because 
r evidently  took  dellgnt  in  the  music 
sang.  This  program  was  extraor- 
rily  varied,  for,  although  the  printed 
{ram  made  no  mention  of  the  fact,  I 
greater  part  of  this  music  has  been  ' 
mged  for  male  voices  from  works 
inally  written  for  mixed  voices,  and 
' sknifully  arranged  by  their  Con- 
or. Dr.  Davison.  They  began,  after 
rrse  of  the  Harvard  song,  with  a 
•us  from  Heinrich  SchUtz  s passion 
ie  of  the  “Kevi  n Words,”  a beautiful 
r of  “a  rappella,”  writing  In  which 
v'deea  were  exceedingly  well  bal- 
d and  the  ( hording  remarkably 
A selection  of  church  pieces  In 
("IS  slyl':s  followed  this,  tho  “Jesu 
cie  Memoria,”  of  Vlttorla.  the  fine 
ale  of  Daclus.  “To  Cod  on  High,” 
a ’'Cruclflxug”  from  a majss  by 


ciation;  earning  at  special  prices 
517,000,  the',  largest  single  concert  re- 
ceipts since  his  return  to  the  stage, 
except  last  year’s  524,590  In  the  Sati 
Francisco  Municipal  Auditorium.  It  , 
v/as  no  less  a day  of  delight  for  the  ] 
musician's  admirers  who  filled  the  hall 
from  2 :30  to  nearly  8 o’clock. 

A "fa\orite''  program  included  for 
classics  a Bach-Llszt  fantasy  and 
fugue,  Haydn’s  andante  and  variations, 
Mozart’s  A-minor  rondo,  Beethoven’s 
D-ir.inor  sonata.  Op.  31 . No.  2.  To  tho 
Brahms-Haganini  variations  Paderew- 
ski added  Schumann’s  “Nachtstueck” 
as  a first  encore.  Five  from  Chopin 
were  for  many  listeners  the  matinee’s 
climax  of  tone-poetrj'.  as  others  founa 
glory  of  acoustic  pageantry  in  tho  ; 
Mozart-Liszt  “Don  iuan."  j 

On  recall,  Mr.  Paderewski  gave  liber-  , 
ally,  first  a “Chant  d’Amour”  of  his  | 
countryman.  Stojowski,  and-  the  best  | 
known  of  l,izst's  “Soirees  de  Vienne,”  : 
then  Chopin’s  etude  in  C and  the  • 
C-sharo  minor  waltz.  Seven  encores  ii, 
ail  were  completed  -with  the  Paganini-  ] 
Liszt  “Campanella"  and  a Schubert  I 
“Impromptu”  before  the  signal.  “Lights  i 
up.”  cleared  the  hushed  and  dar'r.ened  h 
hall.  ' 

H>  W l’  nF,M>i:U.50.V.  J 
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Dirge  for  Two  Veterans”  was  the  tnnst 
ambitious  effort,  but  Elgar  s 
ilany  a Dusty  Mile”  instances  of 

the  overstressed 

to.  The  concert  ended  with  a bold  Han 
rl '!  chorus.  “Your  Voices  Rain,  from 
the  Sixth  Chandos  Anthem,  which  re- 
stored the  balance  completely 
the  audience  away  with  a sense  oi 
healthy  exhllaratidn. 


MASCAGNI  OPERAS  SUNG. 

“Cavallsria  Rusticana”  and  ‘‘L’Ami- 
co  Fritz”  at  Matinee. 

Mascagni’s  operas  In  unique  “double  | 
bill,”  so  far  as  recent  records  go.  made 
an  interesting  novelty  at  the  Metro- 
politan yesterday  afternoon.  when  | 

■ Cavalleria  Rusticana”  was  sung  for 
the  first  time  this  season,  coupled  with 
the  recently  revived  “L’Amlco  Fritz.”  . 
'Ihe  comedy  led  the  -day.  with  Borl.  j 
Fleta  and  Danlse,  a single  substitution  ' 
being  Miss  Telva  as  the  shepherd  boy  i 
in  place  of  Miss  Alcock,  who  was  still  | 

indisposed.  1 

1 In  the  now  classic  tragedy  of  ioiing  1 
’ Italy,”  Rose  Ponselle  returned  to  tht. 
i’61e  of  Santuzza,  assisted  by  Chamlee. 
PerinI,  Egener  and  Plcco,  and  Moran- 
zoni  conducted  both  works.  Last  eve- 
ning Strauss’s  “Rose  Caviller”  was  rej 
peated  to  another  capacity  house,  with 
hlme.  Reinhardt  in  the  name  part 
I hitherto  sung  by  Jeritza.  Others  were 
' hiaston  and  Mario,  Harrold,  Schuetzen- 
dorf  and  Bender,  and  Bodanzky  con-  i 
ducteil. 

— I 

CzechoGlovak  Christmas  Festival.  I 
Oirols  and  unique  Christmas  customs  ^ 
cf  Czechoslovakia  were  reproduced  in  a | 
concert  at  -Veolian  Hall  last  night  by  j 
ll,e  singing  societies  of  the  Jan  Hus  ; 
Church  and  Settlement  House  in  this  j 
city.  Besides  the  church  choir,  heard  j 
in  concert  before  now,  both  the  men’s 
glee  club  and  tlie  Sunday  School  chorus 
took  part  in  gay  Slovak  dress,  first  in 
a native  “Wedding  Festival”  and  after- 
ward in  quaint  religious  folksongs  of 
■■'rhe  Shenherd  Scene”  and  “The  Man- 
ger at  Bethleliem.”  The  benefit  pn^gram 
was  arranged  by  the  Rev.  Vincent 
Pisek,  pastor  of  the  church,  and  the 
choruses  trained  by  its  musical  director, 
Charles  M.  H.  Atherton. 

SING  ‘HANSEL  AND  GREItL. 

Wagnerian  Opera  Co.  in  Benefit  fof 
Vocational  Service  for  Juniors. 
Anticipating  the  Wagnerian  Opera 
Company’s  season  opening  at  the  Man- 
hattan on  Christmas  night  the  members 
of  that  company  wer'e  heard  there 
yesterdoy  in  a matinee  performance  of 
' the  children’s  opera.  “Hansel  and 
Oretel,”  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  the. 
Vocational  Service  for  Junlor.s.  At 
short  notice,  a fairly  large  audience  was 
ns.sembled  by  the  many. social  patronesses 
and  friend.s  of  the  charity. 

Humperdinck’s  charming  music  w'as 
.sung  bv  Emma  Ba.'sth  as  Gretel,  Paul 
Schwartz  as  the  Witch  and  Lotte  Appel 
as  the  .Sandman,  all  friends  of  last  year. 
V’ith  them  appeared  Hannah  Rodegg  as 
Han.sel,  Joan  Ruth.  Elsie  Beyer  and 
Otto  Semper.  The  conductor  was  Wes- 
ton Gales,  formerly  of  tho  Detroit  Or- 
chc.slra.  , 

PADEREWSKI  EARNS 
$17,009  FOR  CHARITY 


. -"X  luplionx  Society’s  .tjaliiier'. 

■ ’’.rhe  St-mphon.v.  • Sociei.v's  Sunday 
matinee  .yesterda>  was  one  o£  assorted 
velislie.s.  To  hegin.  tvitli  there.  w;js 
Schubert's  gentle  qvertUre  to  “Rosa.-  . 
inmiclt?.'’  whose  liland  melcjdics  caused  ; 
j-Mr.  Damiosoh  to  he’stqw  the  hlessdng  : 
;i'i  his  e'qually  bland  smile  upon  the  i 
I ikudience;  as  wno  .shouUi  sayr^,  “Every 
I day  J ' bring  ye  violets."  .-Vfter  this 
’amiable  introdu’etipn  i.iohel  Tertis,  the  ^ 

I BfiLsli  viol.a  player,  ’preseiiied  .the  ln- 
' miliar  Bacdi  chdcoiiMo.  It  waA  said 
^ to.  he  the  Virst  time  this  .celebrated 
! seiectioh  had  1;<een  tttmsferr.cd  to  the 
low  toned  instrument. 

Ic  ought  1o.be  the' last.  iMr.  '.I'erfis  ;!• 
! pl.'.ved  the'  music  admirably.  Jtnvpuld 
, 'oe  (lil'Xiciilt  to  hwus'ine  a’, better  reh- 
I del  ing_  of  it  on  thd  viola.  But  wh> 
take  a.  broad  and  lumin-dus  movement 
1 lilce-  this  and  (.la'rken  it  so.  that  .all 
l./t.-a  low  ev  jja.ssage.s  were  wrapp’cd  in 
.1  gloom  ;fmi  its  high"!' ' one's  clouded 
w ith,  a tonal  nielanclioly ? However, 
performers  on  the  viola' must  have  a 
n^iert-oire  ..last  a's  priina  clonnas- must, 
and  unless  tlie  nvjiiufa.cturihg  of  viola 
pieces  proceeds  at  ft  uiore’  rapid  fftte' 
the  cataoomb.s  of  the  past  and  the 
treasuries'  of  .other  instruments  must 
he'  ransacke'd.  • Heaven  forbid  thjt 
there  should  arise  a ,ba»S(xni  virtuoso 
or'  w e may  probablj’  have  to  hoar  him 
i"grumble-  Mendelssohn's  violin  concerto 
i at  us.  . ’ . ■ • V 

• Mr.  Tertis  and  his  viola  were  much 
..'hotter  engaged  when  th'ey  were  deliv- 
er mg’  Dale's  ronrance.  written  for  vi- 
ola and  orchestra.  The  {•ohiposer  suf- 
. fered  from  no 'idenavy.  inspiration  nor 
had' lie  any  hievatii;  functions  to 'per-' 
lorm  in  promulgating"  • his  ■ notion's  oi 
j .viola,  music,  but  he  ’ had  .a  tune  to 
1,  wwtfc  and^hcaput  it ‘in  the 'most  vocal 
’.registei'.'i  of  the  viola,  and  the ’orches- 
tra was  placed  under  it  and  not;  on 
, to'p  of  it.  So  the  .romance  was  ’ tr. 

! good  healing,’'  as  the  Scotch  say.  But 
Kreisier’s  ‘‘Tambourin.'Chrnois,”  which 
follotved.  -has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
. with  a viola,  ■ and  • Jlr.  Tertis's  viva- 
cious technic  Could  not  sanctify  the 
forced,  marriage.  ’ . ■ 

Mr.  D^inrosch  led  his  men  .through 
the  usual  three,  movenieuts  of  Ber-. 
Ii04s  ‘‘Romeo  et  Juliette"  symphony. 
'Aeolian  Ifall.- is-  no  place  .for  Queen, 
j iMat-  ’and  hei-  scherzo.  In  sucii  an 
I auditorium  she  move’s  with-  ’fec.t  of 
! lead.  The  love  adagio  went  far  better, , 
‘and  the  e’xciting'  Capulet  phriy,  much  j 
i more  exciting  thap  JtiUette’s  coming! 

I out  affair  ill'  G’ounod's  ^opera.  was  j 
1 brillianHy  given.  . ' 

' '.'The  final  number,  w^s  Uiree  datc.-es  : 
from  .Vlaiiuel  de  EAlla's  ballet  "Le 
i Tricorne."'  wjiicli  brought-  the  clo'ncerl 
' to  n heartenjng  close.  De  'F'alla  is  a 
I;  contiuaai  delighl.  . In  ‘ these  slight; 

I pieces,  her  shows  fancy,  lunnor,  infec-  ' 

' tious  vivftc'itV.  mastery  of.  alt  the , 
I tricks  or  Spanish  rhylhius  and  splen- . 

' dor  of  orchestration.  Mr.  Danirosch  | 
'land  his  nVen  delivered  the  three  bits  | 
I lo  tliC  audience. wdth  unctioil. 


i extra  concert  yesterday  afternoon.  In- 
' cidentally,  Mt.  Stransky  and  his  musi- 
i cians  gave  the  symphony  its  first  per- 
formance of  the  season.  So  far  the 
Seventh  has  been  more  in  vogue. 

The  orchestra  showed  considerable 
progress,  although  there  were  some 
places  where  the  process  of  smoothing, 
clarifying  and  balancing  \vere  not  yet 
complete.  But  it  was  a distinct,  unified 
entity,  and  the  general  level  of  per- 
formance creditable,  illustrating  r.Ir.  j 
Stransky’s  powers  as  a drillmaster. 
The  strings  were  generally  smooth,  and 
the  cello  passage  beginning  the  slow  ! 
movement  of  the  symphony  was  beau- 
tifully played,  for  instance,  but  there 
■was  a tendency  toward  undue  domina- 
tion in  the  same  slow  movement,  and  , 
in  the  “Tannhauscr”  overture,  where  i 
the  theme  of  the  Pilgrims’  Chorus  had 
some  difficulty  in  reaching  the  surface 
through  the  string  ornamentation. 

In  the  symphony  an  impression  of 
heaviness  was  not  altogether  absent, 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  finale,  but  j 
Mr.  Stransky  hit  up  the  pace  as  the  | 
end  approached  for  a spirited  finish  j 
and  great  was  the  applause.  In  Wag-  , 
ner  the  orchestra  was  quite  at  home.  | 
The  “Rienzi”  overture  was  rather  mas-  1 
sive  and  most  sonorous,  especially  just 
before  the  end.  Then  came  the  “Loh-  , 
engrin”  prelude,  the  Entrance  of  the  i 
Gods  into  Valhalla,  the  Good  Friday! 
music  from  “Parsifal”  and  the  "Tann-  j 
hauser”  overture,  in  which  the  Venus-  ; 
berg  mu.sic  w’as  appropriately  baccha-  ^ 
Italian.  There  were  some  empty  seats 
in  the  parquet,  but  the  boxes  were  well  I 
populated  and  the  demonstrations  were  | 
warm  and  prolonged. 


H I 


1 Hr.  Pae'erewski  played  his  second  re- 
rital  In  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  as  _ 
I bi.-neflt  for  tho  Maternity  C enlie 


State  Orchestra 

Old  orchestral  friends — Beethoven’s 
Fifth  Symphony  and  Wagner  numbers 
— were  chosen  by  Josef  Stransky  for 
the  third  Carnegie  Hall  appearance  of 
tVio  Kioto  Svmnhnnv  Orchestra  in  an 


STATE  SYMPHONY  PEAYS. 

ncethoTen’s  Fifth-  Syiiipliony  aiid 
Rien/.l  Overt hre  Ftayed. 

The  Slate  SymphonV  Orchestra,  con- 
ducteci  by  Josef  Stransky’,  gave -a  con- 
cert in  addition  to  the.  regular- subScrip-  j, 
tivn  series  in  Carnegie  .Hail  3’estcrday  j 
aftcrilbon.  Mr.  SU'qnsk3'  offered  a 

"Beetfioven-Wagner  progr&jn,  opening 
with  Beethoven's  •t'ifUi  .Symphony  and 
.fdlbiwed  by  Wagneris  ‘overture’  to 
, "U’iein'ji.'.'  introducti'on  . lo  "tiie  fir.st  ' 

; r . -l.ojiengTin.'' . the  Good  Fritlay  . 

I - - .I'-xnn  “Parsifal.’'  the  ■■Tamrliatiser." 
ij."  uu’C  am.i  excerpts  irbni  “Lobengriu'’ 
R‘,)d  “Di’i!  ’Ifneiirgblti."  ' * ; ’ ' 

-Mr.  .Sr.ransky's  'nicn  on  ' thb  wiiol-3 
1 1 laytd  well.  'm(  ^liftr  perfor'inanee..waK. 

ii.c't  on  a,  epusistent  level  of  ’excelfenc.’  ]■ 
j .Most  of  t!ie  iiiinor  d,el’iviencics  .were  re-  , 

I ’vt-a led  ■ jii  quaJit.v  ••f.  ’ttme  rather  titan 
I t'nariner  aifd  ineUlods  -of  interpretaWon. 
■'I'he  Stri'iig's.  wi>fe  apparently  op  llieii 
:\va-\'  to  troiished  ‘unity  ;fnd  -that  rare  at- 
■taiinnejit  o(  sol'n .voice.,  bnt  they  did  not  ^ 
reiu  'rt  iheir  ,goal. . On  Rue  other  Irand-Mf;  j 
•SU  a risky  gave  «.  .iifaLewv'rlhy  i-eadiug  ! 
o-i:  tlie 'jiainous  ■J-’iJ't'iT.  .-liugsish  at  first,] 
: IV,  became  gradiiallj’  iii'.'igoratetT  untU  .in  ] 

I flp-'  i'bial  rnovemmil  the  . orche.«tra 
|.o'hi.e\ed  .some  excellent  wdrk.-  The  I 
‘■Kieirzi"  uvei;.iure  vas  Hiri’inp’. . ' a.nd . 
li.igliW  nvroiisriit-'  ' . 

. PHILHARMONig  CONCERT.  | 

--^'liep herd’s  .Hu-fic’!  ‘FiiOtii  'Ba,-h*s 
I ■■  V In- j -> ()u H X Ornioi-io*’  Heard. 

Pa, ell's  ■ ’■■Shepherd's  Miis.iv"’  from,  tlie 
’■:(.’l)ri.'-tin-a.'<  Oratorio'',  was  the  opening'' 
munbei'.df  (be  Pbilharmonic'.s  concert 
.V  estbrdu.t-  afrernbon  'at.ili'e  Jle(;ropo!i- • 
tan  Ofiera  House.  The’  oratorio,  seldom 
j.lioard.  was  saiig’,  here^  a week  ago  by  ; 
j.tiie  Ooluinbia  lfhiyersi.ty  Chorus.' 

Trie  .sbloi?.t  was-  Cpiicertinaster  Sei'-  j 
' -pTone  -G,ujdi.  who  iila.yeii  Saint-Saens’s  I 
1!  'inihor  violin  concerto.  His  perform-  1 
alure'  tvas  enjoyable  aful  poTahle  iqr  a 1 
bedd'tiful’  -tone.'  ei'cellent  intonation, 
taste  and  refinement  of  style.'  At  - the 
riose  he.  had  several  r'ecalk-.  Tjie  other 
works  were  Debessy's  “Afternoon  of  a 
Faun,"  r and;  fer,  tlie  last  number. 
Brahms's  second  syniphonv’.  whieli  h.ad 
tiijt  bee'i'beai'd  this  seaspfi  at  the  Po- 
■ iety'.s’  I oncerts.  ' Conductor  "\'au  Tloog- 
.■■■tnvt'en  and  in'.s  oi-cheeiti'a  were  warmly 
applauded  during  the  program,  Tliy 

fiacli  .'niusiv  was-  played  sfoinewtiat  'op 
_-iowJj’  at  times,  but  witJi  devotion,  o’’ 
spirii,.  - ’I’li'e  “>'a un"  • music  w’as'  given 
wiUi  .'in  atUat-liVe  laiigiicrous  styfe  and 
Cspecialp-  Hk-d.  - The  aiulienee  .vas 
birge.  " ■ . I .* 

22  Artists  Appear  in  j 
Metropolitan  Concert  | 

There  wa^  a long  list  of  artists 
twenty-two  -at  last  night’s  opera  con- 
cert at  the  Metropolitan,  with  a bill 
eomposed  of  acts  and  scenes  from  vari- 
cus  operas  enlisting  the  chorus,  orches- 
tra and  stage  band,  while  Giuseppe 
Bamboschek  and  Wilfrio  rclletier  took 
turns  at  conducting.  The  prologue  ol 


D t I lb  . e.  wicn  me  orcnc»- i 

-Romeo  „o„cert.  followed  by 

o..r.ed  ..Faust,"  “Bori.. 

‘r  '°"b-  coronation  scene)  and  1 

Godun-.fT  ' . quintet  and, 

•Die  M.  osition  brought  two 

' rvnce  Anthony  substituting! 

changes,  Gi  ace  -Faust,  and 

for  ^IcHe  Ac  _ jieistcrsinger,” 

Marion  Telva  . r-placed  Ellon 

vi-hile  in  -‘Faust."  The 

Dalossy  as  ^ !,.„ro  Mmes.  Roeselor 
ethers  appearing  , contingent  of 

and  Gordon  and  a If/k-C  co  ^ i 

tenors,  barytone  -nd^  b^a-^.  . 

by  Messrs,  "aroio,  ,5.^0  o'.er- 

Tibbett,  Rotnier  j siciliani"  and  | 

tiire  to  Verdi  s wercthe  pure- 

the  “Tannhauser  maren 
ly  orchestral  numbers. 

Isa  Kronier. 

Mme.  Is<a  Kremor.  the  Uussian  singer 
' and  diseuse.  gave  n recital  Inst  night  at 
('.irne-ie  Hall.  The  vitality  of  this  artiat 
' is  nothing  less  than;  amazing.  The  va- 
' At  Carnegie  Hall  Isa  Kremer  made 
her  second  appearance  of  the  season 

in  a concert  Us 

Makers’  Union  for  the  benefit  of  its 
disabled  members  Miss 
her  usual  type  of  program  of  n^ 
national  ballads”  in  many  languages 
six  this  time— while  Mischa  Mischa- 
koff  the  prize  winning  violinist  of 
last’  season's  Stadium  auditions,  who 
gave  a Town  Hall  recital  in  October, 
n^avetl  the  Bruch  G minor  concerto 
and^  shorter  pieces.  Vladimir  Heifetz 
and  M'.  Brenner  were  the  respective 
accompanists.  

^ 'Ll . /Ic  'S'^ 

S-^c.  L ^ t 

WITH  Its  pilgrims,  prayers  and 
the  saintly  Elizabeth,  ‘‘Tann- 
hauser” Is  rather  appropriate  as 
a Christmas  Eve  offering  at  the 
Metropolitan,  and  evidently  a 
large  number  of  music  lovers 
thought  so,  for  the-  house  -was 
surprisingly  -well  filled.  Enthusi- 
asm of  a holiday  kind  animateu 
the  audience  and  all  the  singers, 
i and  Conductor  Artur  Bodanzky 
came  in  for  many  rounds  of 
hearty  applause. 

The  solemnity  of  Christmas 
did  not,  however,  deter  Venus, 

In  the  person  of  Margarete  Matz- 
enauer,  from  exercising  her  cus- 
tomary spell  over  Tannhauser, 
represented  by  Rudolph  Lauben- 
thal.  Mme.  Matzenauer,  stately 
and  statuesque,  puts  art  and  au- 
thority into  her  musical  Interpre- 
tion  and  her  histrionic  enact- 
ment Barring  a top  tone  or  two, 
the  lady  was  at  her  best  last 
evening. 

Tenor  Laubenthal  improves 
wl.;h  every  appearance.  He  seems 
always  imbued  with  Intense  vo- 
cal earnestness,  and  his  acting 
is  full  of  vigor  and  not  without 
a certain  grace.  In  looks  he  is 
an  ideally  romantic  Tannhauser. 

Wolfram,  Tannhauser’s  best 
friend,  but  not  his  severest 
critic,  was  done  by  Clarence 
Whltehlll,  a conscientious  and 
effective  artist  always.  Paul 
Bender  was  a towering  and 
sonorous  Landgrave  Hermann. 
Louise  Hunter  did  the  Shepherd 
a bit  unsteadily,  but  with  sweet 
quality  of  voice. 

Marie  Jerltza,  the  Elizabeth, 
showed  herself  again  as  a beau-  1 
tiful  and  tender  apparition  In  the  1 
part,  which  she  sings  and  acta  I 
with  deep  feeling  and  striking 
appeal. 

An  Individual  hit  was  made  by 
one  of  the  hunting  dogs  at  the 
end  of  the  first  act,  who  joined 
lustily  In  the  horn  fanfare  and 
:horus  Jubilation, 

' 7 y 
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‘‘CARMEN”  HOLIDAY  OPERA. 

First  Appearance  Here  of  Fleta  in 
Work — Week’s  List  Crowded. 
"Carmen”  -ivas  repeated  at  the  Metro- 
politan's holiday  matinee  yesterday, 
! with  Mines.  Kastori  and  jMorgana, 
* Messrs.  Fleta  and  De  l.uca,  and  !Mr. 

Edltha  fioisiner.  ! Hasselmans  conducting.  It  was  Mr. 

! Fleta’s  first  time  here  in  Bizet’s  work, 

Guards.  Guild  Member..  Rnanlsh  tenoi-  was  much  ap- 


.. « , ‘Alierfhsn  Well 

Walthnr  im  StoUiiio Schwartz 

Sehociiflin 

•. '.  . . . fi"nno  Zlexler 

i.tnpnian 

Zador 

•'.‘■''''hjes.ser  gtaudemeyer 

Semper 

Georg  Llndemann, 

Zyrii ...Joseph  Hraun 

b ^ ^ Kritz  Grael 

I^Lwaichman: : ! ’ ' 


Apprentice 


Townspeople,  ic. 


’I’lie  Wagnerian  Opera  Company,, 
after  a lengthy  fall  tour,  began  Itsj 
New  York  season  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  last  night  with  a per- 
formance of  "Die  Meistersinger.” 
Last  February,  when  the  company 
made  Its  lir.st  Amerrcan  appearance, 
Wagner's  comic  masterpiece  was 
likewise  the  vehicle  of  its  choice,  and 
thl.s  seribc  ventured  the  opinion  that 
it  w-as  the  best  performance  .of  "Di^ 
Meistersinger”  he  had  ever  seen,  j 
One  cannot,  in  honesty,  say  any- 
thing as  superlative  as  that  about  last 
night’s  performance.  It  had  moments 
of  great  beauty,  moments  when  th^ 
warmth  and  gentleness  and  lyrit 
charm  of  Wagner’s  great  comedj 
wove  their  spell  unhindered;  bu' 
these  were  only  moments  in  whai 
seemed  otherwise  merly  a pretty  gooc 
performance  of  "Die  Meistersinger. 
It  is  significant  that  almost  all  -ol 


and  the  Spanish  tenor  was  much  ap- 
j plauded. 

Metropolitan  Operas 
A most  unfortunate  change  has  been! 
made  in  the  last  act  of  “Carmen"  ai ! 
the  Metropolitan.  To  those  W'ho  love 
the  opera  as  heretofore  given  it 
amounts  to  sheer  vandalism  in  order 
to  ‘‘make  a holiday  for  a dancer."  In 
place  of  the  glorious  suite  of  dance 
pieces,  unequalled  in  any  other  oper.t 
that  has  heretofore  thrilled  lovers  of 
Bizet’s  inspired  strains,  there  is  now 
offered  a series  of  dances,  ’’arranged 
by  Rosina  Graili,”  introducing  inferior 

' music,  leaving  out  some  of  the  ex-  j 
quisite  melbdles  and  maltreating  even  l 
the  marvellous  farandole,  which,  as 
written,^  by  Bizet,  is  so  unspeakably 
entrancing.  It  ig  enough  to  make 
one  weep.  Td  l>e  sure,  the  suite  as 
heretofore  played  is  made  up  partly| 
of  tunes  f.  01.1  “L’Ariesienne,"  and 
other  works  by  Bizet,  but  it  was  per- 
fect in  its  -w'ay,  while  the  present  ar-,' 
rangement  made  at  least  one  specta-i 
tor  gnash  hifs  teeth  tvith  rage  and  he 
saw  others  shake  their  heads  disap- 
provingly. The  nfew  arrangement 
ends  in  a whirl  of  excitement  w^ich, 
brings  down  the  house.  It  is  well 

,v  -.o danced,  but  alas  for  the  divine  music 

the  scenes  wherein  the  company  and  discai-ded  or  spoiled! 

, ii.  The  Carmen  was  Florence  Easton,, 

orchestra  were  at  their  wdio  sings  it  well  and  has  some  orig- 

just  when  the  music  was  quietest  jejeas  as  to  acting  it.  For  in- 

-ind  the  action  of  the  drama  at  its  stance,  instead  of  falling  at  once  after 
ana  me  acuu  Don  Jose  has  stabbed  her  .she 

most  leisurely  point.  N y stands  still  almost  a minute  before . 

-time  the  pace  quickened  or  the  action  she  collaf^es.  Calv^'s  way  seems  tho| 
became  at  all  animated  the  perfor-  more  realistic.  Miguel  Fleta  rvas  not  ’ 
, ,,,  ■ hs  good  voice  as  he  ig  sometime.?, 

mance  became  ragged  or  the  ’^but  he  brought  some  real  Spanish 

became  deafening.  In  other  words,  fervor  to  his  Ringing  and  acting. 

Mr.  Stransky  was  not  entirely  sue-' 
cessful  In  the  conductor’s  chair. 

His  orchestra  was  probably  more  to 

blame  than  he  was,  for  whatever  Mr|  leading  singers 

Stransky’s  operatic  experience,  hi.<  . ..  ,i 


DIE  MEI.STERSINGER. 

by  Richard  Wagner.  At 


the  MANHATTAN. 

’\Vasnc>-7'’'p!-oduc?r’b^^^ 
flku  opera"  con, p|-.y.  Suns  in  U.-rrnan,, 

klS  Stranaky  | 


State  Symphony  Orchestra  p.ve  littk 

evidence  of  being  used  to  playing  loi 
voices.  Operatic  orchestras  inaj 
sound  as  loud  as  symphonic  organ- 
izations, but  they  are  not  often  ac- 
tually so.  for  obvious  reasons;  but 
last  night’s  band  played  its  fortes 
and  fortissimos  exactly  as  If  it  had 
been  In  Carnegie  Hall,  -with  the  re- 
sult that  in  most  of  the  energetic 
musical  moments  the  singers  were 
hopelessly  in  the  minority, 

There  were  several  familiar  mem- 
bers in  the  cast,  although  one  missed 
some  of  the  singers  whose  presence 
last  year  made  ‘‘Die  Meistersinger 
so  memorable.  Mr.  Zador  repeated  Itls 
characterization  of  Beckmesser,  which 
had  the  same  commendable  “straight 
quality  and  good  vocalism  as  before, 
but  which  had  less  precision  and 
comic  subtlety  than  one  had  remein- 
bered.  Mr.  Hutt,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  he  is  hardly  the  ideal  type  for 
■VS’alther,  appeared  to  give  a much 
more  interesting  performance  than  he 
did  last  year.  His  acting,  while  not 
pyrotechnic,  was  energetic  and  el- 
fective,  and  he  sang  vigorously  and 

The  Sachs  was  Herman  Weil,  who 
will  T>e  remembered  as  a member  o 
the  pre-war  Metroplitan  forces.  He 

played  the  part  much  as  he  had  done, 
singing  well  bj^  somewhat  carefully, 
and  making  the  cobbler-poet  a 
of  considerable  charm  bqt  somewhat 
weak  on  the  philosophic  side.  Miss 
FleiscKer  made  an  agreeable -sound - 
ipg,  rather  pallid  Eva,  and  Mr. 
Schofepflin  w-as  a lair  P°grner. 

The  chorus  w-orked  hard,  though 
not  so  illusively  as  last  year,  and  had 
rather  a hard  tl.me  with  its  first  act 
chorales  and  the  second  act  street 
fight  The  scenery  was  good  travel 
ling  scenery,  neither  offensive  nor 
! magnificent. 

The  house  was  comfertahly  filled 
with  a decidedly  friendly  audience, 
with  Mme.  Ganna  Walska,  friendlies 
of  all,  sitting  in  a stage  box.  Mr 
Stransky’s  appearance  at  the  begin 
ning  of  every  act  was  the  signal  toi 
enthusiastic  demonstrations,  and  the 
curtain  calls  for  the  ca-t  were  loud 
and  numerous. 


LHC  I 

were  those  who  had  had  the  correspond-  I 
ing  r61es  last  year.  Bobert  Hutt,  grand-,  j 
son  of  a Civil  War  soldier  and  claiming  . 
kins.nen  here  today,  was  the  tenor,  j 
Walther,  of  manly  bearing  and  j 

able  tone  throughout  the  trial  and  Pr’ze 
songs.  Desidor  Zador  as  Beckmessei  | 


was  one  of  the  best  seen  j 

gotesque  Judge  keeping  .score  afaii^t  his  ^ 
rival.  Paul  .Schwartz,  again  the  Darm. 
and  Benno  Ziegler,  tbe  Kothnei . wm- 
Ipleted  the  familiar  list  The  , 

Editha  Fleischer  and  Em^ma  Dassth,  the  , 
latter  American  born  and  both  membeis 
of  last  year's  season  s trope,  were  new 
to  the  parts  of  Eva  .and  Magdalena,  of 
which  they  showed  evident  ample  expe- 
rience abroad. 

A newcomer  of  some  vocal  distinction 
was  Adolph  Schoepflin.  basso  of  me 
Berlin  State  Opera,  who  sang  Dof^ei, 

the  father  of  Eva  with  more  than  a 
little  of  that  "gold"  in  the  \cice  that 
.should  mark  his  goldsmith’s  calling. 
New  to  the  company  to  the  Manhattan 
was.  above  all.  the  baritone  Heima" 
Well,  who  as  Hans  .Sachs  resimied  here 
a character  well  known  "^mbig  this 
artist’s  nianv  seasons  at  the  Metropoli 
tin  Mr  Weil  brought  back  the  re- 
nlembered  ‘ 'bonhommle,”  the 
I and  tone  of  broad  humanity  of  ,»Acns 
He  was.  as  centre  of  the  opera’s  and 
love  story’s  minor  action,  an  actual 
hero  of  the  night,  and  the  mimic  m a- 
tion  to  Sachs  in  the  final  scene  was 
echoed  in  a friendly  afBence  s Evoetins. 
to  Well  and  presentation  of  a wie  un. 

Christmas  Tree  Back  Stage. 

Behind  the  .scenes  a real  Christmas 
tree  decorated  by  Manhattan  stage 
hands,  recalled  a less  public  welcome  to 
the  entire  company  at  a Christmas  Eve 
supper  given  on  the  stage  on 
night.  Jlme.  Ganna  Walska,  Gm  hostess 


*'°What  further  might  be  her  mf“'®f* 
in  its  local  sea.son  was  fbovn  on 
her  brass  nameplate  on  the 
boL  Unofficial  report,  'mwever.  had 
said  thal  she  mddO 

pany  capital  last  season. 


company  at  the  Manhattaii  np'eVa' 
House  last  evening.  The  long  silence 
of  the  work  did  not  help  it,  as  the 
audience  w'hlch  assembled  to  hear  It 
was  small,  though  apparently  well 
pleased  after  the  performance  got  un- 
der way.  which  it  did  half  an  hour 
I behind  time.  , 

I “Klenzi”  had  its  last  previous  per-' 

■ formance  in  this  city  at  the  Metropol- 
I itan  Opera  House  on  F’ebruary  26, 
1890.  The  oast  included  Miss  Meiss- 
linger  as  Adriano,  Miss  Traubmann 
as  Irene,  Julius  Perotti  as  Rienzi, 
Emil  Fischer  as  Colonna  and  Wilhelm 
Beck  as  Orsini.  The  conductor  was 
Walter  Damrosch.  That  was  in  the 
days  of  the  German  opera  regime  un- 
der Edmund  Stanton's  direction.  The 
occasion  was  a so-called  “Wagner  cy 
lus,”  when  all  the  dramas  of  the 
riaster  (except  ‘‘Parsifal")  were  given 
■n  chronological  order.  But  at  the 
ame  time  the  Seidl  Society  of  Brook- 
11  was  preparing  a concert  perform- 
nce  of  “Parsifal,”  which  was  given 
nder  Anton  Seldl’s  direction  in  the 
cademy  of  Music  (Brooklyn)  on 
.larch  31.  It  cost  $10  for  an  orches- 
tra stall  for  this  concert,  while  seats 
for  Patti  or  Tamagno  with  the  Abbey 
company  sold  for  $T  each.  “Parsifal” 
is  now  more  plentiful  and  hence 
cheaper  than  it  was  in  1S90. 

“Rienzi”  does  not  cal!  for  an  essay 
in  these  days.  It  is  a fine  old  fash- 
ioned spectacular  opera  of  the  Meyer- 
beeri.an  type.  Perhaps  the  serious 
operagoer  may  find  pleasure  in  re- 
calling the  fact  that  Wagner  per- 
.suaded  himself  that  he  was  not  in- 
dulging in  charlatanry  when  he  wrote 
this  score.  He  made  himself  believe 
that  the  opera  could  be  reformed  by  a 
profoundly  sincere  treatment  of  the 
music  and  without  a radical  recon- 
struction of  its  entire  system.  It  is 
an  old  story  that  "Rienzi”  itself  con 
vinced  him  that  his  artistic  ideals 
could  never  be  reached  by  this  method. 

There  is  much  pleasing  music  of  the 
"grand  opera”  type  in  “Rienzi."  The 
summit  of  the  score  la  the  celebrater 

I prayer,  which  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  overture.  But  the  chorus  and 
solo  of  the  messengers  of  peace  are 
also  good.  There  are  also  the  duetl 
of  Rienzi  and  Adriano  in  Act  I.,  the! 
gorgeously  spe'ctacular  finale  of  Act^ 
II.,  the  lofty  pardon  oi  mb  iiuuibb' 
by  Rienzi,  the  famous  and  familiar 
“Gerechter  Gott"  of  Adriano  and  the 
duet  for  Rienzi  and  Irene  in  the  fifth 
act.  It  is  an  opera  from  which  om 
can  select  the  ’’gems’’  in  the  good 
old  way.  Nevertheless  the  future 
Wagner  is  occasionally  revealed  in 
melodic  phraseology  and  orchestral 
combinations.  When  the  composer 
threw  off  the  shackles  of  tradition  and 
composed  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  genius  he  was  quite  an- 
other man  and  “Rienzi”  bears  little 
! resemblance  to  its  successors. 

The  performance  last  .evening  was 
very  vigorous.  There  was  much  loud 
singing  and  much  honest  effort,  but 
the  finer  points  of  Waner’s  music  were 
obscured.  Mme.  Luise  Perard  as  Irene 
was  not  well  suited  to  the  role  and 
had  much  trouble  with  the  music 
Mme.  Ottilie  Metzger,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  competent  members  of  the 
company,  was  a commendable  Adriano 
and  was  vi'armly  applauded  for  her 
“Gerechter  Gott.” 

Heinrich  Knoti,  wlio  was  once  at 
the  Metropolitan,  sang  Rinzi  in  a la- 
bored and  ejaculatory  style.  Mr. 
Schoepflin  as  Colonna  and  Mr.  Ziegler 
as  Orsini  were  useful.  But  the  sum- 
mary must  be  that  the  whole  per- 
formance was  characterized  chiefly  by 
power  of  sound.  It  was  well  put  on 
the  stage.  The  scenery  was  excel 
lently  designed  so  as  to  give  effective 
and  characteristic  background  not 
’ burdened  with  detail.  Edouard  Moe- 
' ricke  conducted. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a special 
matinee  of  “Hansel  und  Gretel,”  with 
Misses  Hanna  Roddeg  and  Edith 
Fleischer  as  the  children.  Paul  Schwarz 
as  the  witch  and  Otto  Semper  and 
Miss  Emma  Bassth  as  the  father  and 
mother. 


If: 


L 


By  \V.  J.  HENni;u90>‘. 


Wagner’s  "Rienzi,”  which  Is  un- 
doubtedly a novelty  to  operagoers 
of  to-day,  was  given  by  the  Wagnerian 


MME.  JERITZA  SINGS  , 
‘THAIS’  AT  THE  OPERA 

"Thais”  was  the  operatic  fare  aUthe 
Metropolitan  last  evening  to  startftlw 
eight  hweek  of,  the  season.  Mme. 
ugain  portrayed  her  familiar  Interifet 
tion  of  the  colorful  courtesan  wh 
formed  to  the  aUimale  consternattjn 


ml  and  adviser,  one  Athanael, 
nlse  appeared  as  the  religious 
in  from  Thebes.  His  work  was 
uent.  but  it  was  sincere  and  pre- 
i well  delineated  picture.  Fur- 
e he  sang  well  and  with  unac- 
d warmth. 

s in  the  cast  included  Mr.  Tokat- 
Vlcias,  Mr.  D’Angelo  as  Paleman, 
Misses  Nannette  Guilford, 
Anthony,  and  Marion  Telva  in 
oles.  Miss  Gain,  Mr.  Bonfiglio 
; corpe  de  ballet  danced  while 
sselman  conducted. 

By  Deems  Taylor 


s fhirty-three  years  since 
■t!  ” was  last  heard  in  New 
i|In  the  .winter  and  spring-  of 
lie  Metropolitan  Opera  Com'- 
r|)ut  on  a Wagner  cycle,  pre- 
1 all  of  the  master’s  -works. 
1 ^ “Rlenzi”  through  "Goetter- 
ijerung”  in  chronological  order, 
r|that  Wagner's  first  and  last 
-t  lent  In  the  Meyerbeerian  style 
■l!red  in  peace  until  the  German 
ply  prodded  It  into  wakefulness 
> ?ht. 

I how  successful  the  resusclta- 
11  be  it  is  naturally  impossible 
1 with  any  exactness,  but  from 
T.  jhis  subscriber  saw  and  heard 
«l  night’s  performance  (which 
r o-yer  half  an  hour  late  and 
1 ' too  late  for  a dally  news- 
‘'•r;  eviewer  to  cdironlcle)  he  feels 
^ ^ predicting  that  "Rienzi”  will 
jfidive  “Die  Meistersinger.” 
iM  of  the  musical  histories  speak 
' J-;nzi’’  as  a successful  attempt 
9'gner’s  part  to  write  a grand 
ijn  the  style  of  Meyerbeer  and 
This  is  true  as  regards  gen- 
(|rm,  for  “Rienzi”  has  much  in 
la  with  “Li’Africaine”  and 
j.m  Tell” — a story  that  deals 
llharacters  of  inhuman  virtue 
I'seness,  wdth  plots  and  abduc- 
ilnd  street  fights  and  attempted 
^i.ations  and  pardons  and  rev- 
» and  a grand  sure-fire  con- 
Jon  scene  to  put  what  Meyer- 
l)uld  call  "the  punch”  Into  the 
It  finale. 

IS  successful,  too,  In  its  day. 
h a slight  miscalculation  on 
t of  the  youthful  composer  as 
length  of  his  score,  the  first 
lance  of  “Rienzi,”  which  took 
' Dresden  in  1842,  lasted  from 
. until  shortly  after  midnight, 
je  audience  remaining  in  Iheir 
: the  end  and  heroically  cheer-1 
tr  the  final  curtain.  The  opera 
to  l)e  such  a hit  that  they  used 
e it  up  and  give  the  two  halves 
^ssive  nights  rather  than  cut 
lit. 

hat  was  long  ago,  and  hearing 
’ to-day  one  wonders  what 
e loyal  Dresdeners  so  excited 
For,  while  the  score  is  built 
piej-trbeer  last,  w’lGi  arias  and 
nd  trios  and  choral  number:' 
■d  whore  they  will  do  the  most 


r 


I he  young  Wagner  made  one 
that  his  Parisian  contempo- 
Ijoldetl.  Meyerbeer  was  always 
enough  to  cut  his  story  to  the 

tines,  so  that  the  recitatives 
ry  for  the  plot  are  always 
Ily  short. 

ler,  even  then  a dramatist 
not  yet  a good  one,  made  his 
-important  as  his  .song  hits,  so 
-jly  half  of  the  score  of  “Rienzi” 
ii  over  to  declamation  and  reci- 
Lnd  the 'result  is  wide  deserts 
|;dom  interspersed  with  occa- 
jo.ases-of  moloules  that  hint 
; of  the  "Tannhaeusff”  and 
|i,grln”  to  come.  Of  the  later 
n there  is  little  proml.se  if  any. 

I night’s  performance  was  not 
iK'.  vocally,  but  was  well 
ijgi  and  boasted  a set  of  scen- 
nt  -was  sometimes  beautiful  and 
^ simple  in  design  and  excep- 
s|  well  lighted.  Mr.  Knote 
Ml  with  the  title  role,  and  so 
loi  style  and  vofee  quality  was 
s^ed  wrestled  well;  but  he 
Mr  he  breath  to  cope  with  Wag- 
siiercllcss  phrasing.  Miss  Per- 
Irene,  displayed  a voice  of 
flijr.able  beauty  and  power,  and 
4 ■ iractlvely. 

ft'  Metzger  was  ai;  effective  an 
Ip  under  painful  circumstances; 
^ pai  t of  Adriano  Is  one  of  those 
^ 'I  lioys,  now  happily  obsolete, 
m>  ncarljf  "Inipoaslhle  either 
In  ' r (o  act.  Miss  Klelnclier  con- 
( mellinuou.s  Messenger  of 
M.-i/d  the  chorus  sang  often  and 
Ml!  lime.  The/ liallet  wtilch  1» 


f supposcSr  to  como  ln'  the  second  act  ■ 
was  not  visible  at  that  point  last 
I night,  and  up  to  tlie  time  of  going,  to 
I oress  had  not  put  in  an  appearance. 

] “Rienzi”  Is  a loud  opera,  with  the; 

I brass  section  in  action  most  of  the ' 
time,  and  Mr.  Moerike  attacked  the 
score  gallantly.  He  gave  a gootl  read- 
ing of  the  famous  overture  and  bar- 
ring an  occasional  outbreak  of  ragged- 
ness in  the  wind  instruments  con- 
ducted elsewhere  -with  considerable 
effectiveness. 

The  audience  seemed  Immensely  In- 
terested in  the  proceedings  and  ap- 
plauded. liberally.  Mme.  Ganna 
Walska,  following  the  usual  rumor 
that  she  would  sing,  occupied  a box  j 
throughout  the  performance.  Last  i 
niglit's  latest  i*umor,  which  appeared 
'to  be  somewhat  better  authenticated 
ithan  the  average,  was  that  she  will 
jappear  as  the  Countess  in  to-night’s 
'performance  of  “Figaro.” 

By  GRENA  BENNETT. 

The  Oratorio  Society  gave  the 
first  of  its  jubilee  perform- 
auce  of  ‘ Messiah"  in  (.’’arnegie 
Hall  last  night.  Handel’s  master- 
piece had.  on  that  occasion,  its 
ninety-eighth  presenlationyby  the 
Society  which  was  founded  in  • 
1873  by  i>r.  Leopold  Damrosch. 

Conductor  Albert  Stoessel  put 
speciaj  effort  into  his  prepara- 
tion for  last  night’s  concert.  The 
chorus  was  increased  to  350  mem- 
bers and  gave  a stupendous  in- 
terpretation of  the  big  concerted 
i numbers,  especially  the  resound- 
i ing  “•Halielulia,”  sung  to  a stand- 
ing audience  (a  practice  that  has 
obtained  since  George  tlie  Third 
I of  England  started  he  fashion). 

' Ethyl  I-Iayden  sang  tiie  soprano 
I solos,  Amy  Ellerman  revealed  iter 
lovely  voice  in  “He  Shall  Feed 
Hi.s  Flock”  and  other  contralto 
numliers.  Arthur  Hackett  was 
the  principal  tenor  and  Richard 
Hale  the  baritone. 

The  Pastoral  Symphony  was 
poetically  played  by  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra  whose 
augmented  membership  was 
heard  advantageously  in  the  in-  ! 
struniental  accompaniment.  j 

in  the  audience,  which  filled 
the  hall,  were  many  former  mem-  | 
hers  of  the  chorus,  special  guests 
of  the  committee  and  philan- 
thropic patrons  of  the  society. 

* • » j 
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‘'Carriage  of  Figaro.” 

By  H.  C.  COI.DES, 

opevf,  iu  four 
by  dK  I oiift , aft»?r  ^^eauma^- 
onal3,  sung  in  (merman,  Musi*  bv  Wolf- 
-At  the  .M.aiihat- 

. tan  Opera  House. 

Denr.o  Ziegler 

- *^’®**-  t'sntuer-l-'lscher  (liebut) 

• Edltlm  Flclsoher 

VlTrceUno ’ fheodor  I.attermann 

Oureio  Hcrinann  .Schramm 

Siitonlo I--  - ■ -i’sul  Schwartz 

Daerhehoo" Fmll  btaiJdenmeyer 

Paerbehen  Lotte  Appel 

Conductor,  Jos^f  Stransky. 

The  propriety,  or  otherwise,  of  using 
translations  for  opera  is  still  debated  in 
English-speaking  countrle.s.  but  not 
tlse-where.  All  European  countries  pos- 
I sessing  an  Indigenous  opera  have  long 
i decided  In  favor  of  translating  foreign 
works  into  the  vernacular.  So  a Ger- 
man company  cannot  be  blamed  for 
ringing  Mozart's  - Figaro”  in  German, 
tliough  it  is  an  Italian  opera  not  only 
because  Mozart  here  chose  an  Italian 
libretto,  but  because  lie  set  it  in  an  es- 
sentially Italian  manner. 

During  the  present  season  at  the  Man- 
hattan  Opera  House  it  is  proposed  to 
Kive  both  the  Italian  and  the  German 
operas  of  Mozart,  and  the  .scries  should 
I give  an  excellent  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  Oiange  of  style  which  his  music 
undergoes  as  he  passes  from  one  lan- 
guage to  the  other.  But  the  most 
Obvious  differ-enco  Is  lh.at  when  setting 
Italian  Mozart  linked  Ids  arias  and  con- 
certed movements  with  recitatives  ac- 
•lompanled  on  the  harpischoi-d  or  piano; 
ho  left  spoken  dialogue  betw-een  Uij 
movements  of  his  German  texts.  The 
reason,  loo,  is  obvious.  The  Italian  ian- 
-uage  with  Its  prepondci  ance  of  vowel 

rapid 

’ languaKr  cunnot  be 

This  brings  11.  special  difficulty  into 
transi.nlon : wlmt  to  do 
I , jj  •mPractl.-ablc  recitations'' 

l-ast  night  s P'.rforinanct  ahowed  that 

IV  hut  both 

fliem  are  unsatl.sfacfoi-v.  Ejiher  you 
'ting  the  word  forwam,  in  which  case 


their  musical  character  Is  ruTned : or 
hey  may  be  sung  at  the  Italian  pace, 
-m  which  case  the  German  becomes  a 
lataract  of  sibilant  sounds.  Incidentally 
It  way  be  mentioned  that  the  same  dif- 
ficulty arises  -when  the  opera  is  sung  in 
Mnglish.  and  in  recent  years  in  England 
it  has  generally  been  solved  by  dolns 
what  Mozart  evidentb  would  have  done 
had  he  set  an  English  U-xt.  ihat  i-^. 
leaving  out  the  i-ecitativ-  .s  a togethei 
.-ind  sub.stituling  spoken 
solution  may  not  be  whollj  s.iUstacton 
Vmt  at  any  rate  it  is  .supported  b/  tin 
• ■omposer'.s  example. 

The  German  tradition  <<i  p.-rfoi  mance, 
however,  is  fc  inded  on  faithrulne.sj  tc 
hi  letter,  so  last  night  Mr.  Stransity 
down  his  Ptlc-K-  benveen  con- 

■ erled  movcmcntx  end  accomppicd  tiw 
‘■fecitcitiv^*'?.  witl'i  anfl  tact 

should  b:i  said,  on  a piano.  The  fingers 
aho  displayed  .some  unt  in  rmiaing  the 

best  of  a bad  .iob.  and  LI  thi 

us  hear  the  words  wi-.nout  d laying  the 
music  moL-  titan  wa.s  ab.soiuteiy  neces- 
■sarv.  On  the  whole  it  '-  as  a cai ofui  and 
weli-studiert  pcrfoi-mauce  m tiw  opu  a.  u 

r-ath'=‘r  a profiaic  une.  without  spai.viir.o 
vsfffh  It  >vanie<l  finosse. 

Mr.  Etransky  seemed  pi-lncipatly  occu- 
nieti'ii.  keeping'  the  playing  neat  and 
the  tepipi  fcrisk.  and  th-ro  were  few 
outstanding  niovemcnl.s  of  exi  .-  lienee  m 

: Jhe  srnging%hhough  of  the 

I 'lid  their  work  c:ipabl.\.  The.c  was 
' much  to  enjoy  m t'"- 
Figaro  of  Mr.  Eattern-iann  and  the 
-rraceful  singing  of  Mine. 

Fle!.scher  as  Susanna.  Mine.  WIsa  Gent- 
1 ner-Fisii-her' wa-  said  *"  he  new  ,o  the 
company,  but  is  evidi-ntly  not  a ne_v'- 
comer  in  any  other  sense.  Her  voice 
«howcrt  cOr.sIderiible  sign.-  oi  w;  cr  ana 
tear.  Benno  Ziegler  -was  » T }'^- 
strained  Count.  One  wondered  Whelnei 
it  was  really  possiible  that  so  imiJassive 
an  exterior  could  hide'  the  amorous  pro- 
pen.-ities  attributed  to  him. 

But  ii  as  individuals  the  cast  md  not 
create  anv  ver-  strong  impression  they 
worked  .well  together  in  most  of  the  en- 
.-emble  numbers,  and  the  famous,  finale 
to  tlie  second  a-k  went  with  r niarkabl'.' 
spirit.  The  opera  was  evidently  en- 
Joyed  by  a large  and  tnthusiafitic  audi- 
ence. . . 

f|  By  Deems  i aylor 


(Reprinted  from  yesterday's  late 
, editions.)  > i 

AT  THE  »L\M1ATT.AN.  j 

“The  Marrlaee  of  Fiiraro."  comic  opera  In! 
four  acts,  music,  by  tVolfzanff  Amadeus 
Mozart,  libretto  by  Dorenzo  Da  Ponte, 
adapted  from  Bcaumarch-al.c'  comedy.  Suns'; 
In  German,  Jo.sef  Stran.sky  conductlne. 
First  performance  In  New  York  since  1917. 
THE  CAST. 

Count  Almaviva Benno  Zle-rler 

Flsaro Theodor  Lattermann 

Dr.  Hartolo Eduard  ICandl 

Don  Basillo Hermann  Schramm 

Curzio Paul  Schivarz 

Antonio Emil  Staudemeyer 

Countess  Almaviva Elsa  Gentner-Flschcr 

Susanna Edltha  Fleischer 

Maroellina Emma  Bassth 

Barharlna Lotte  Appel 

Chorublno Joan  Ruth 

Pleasants,  officers,  valets,  bravos,  &c- 


Yoii  recall  the  story  of  the  kind- 
hearted  she-elephant,  perhaps?  Wan- 
dering througli  the  jungle,  she  care- 
ie.ssly  cru.shed  the  life  out  of . a 
mother-bird  who  had  fluttered  off 
a low  placed  nest  wherein  were  a 
brood  of  helpless  fledglings.  Looking 
down  and  perceiving  what  she  had 
done,  the  kind-hearted  she-elephant 
was  broken  hearted,  and  bethought 
herself  what  she  could  do  to  atone 
for  her  de.structlon.  “I  must  be  a 
mother  to  them  no-w,”  she  said  to 
herself.  And  so,  filled  with  remorse 
a-nd  good  intentions,  she  sat  down  on 
I the  nest. 

.All  of  which  is  an  allegory,  which, 
'being  interpreted,  means  that  the 
Wagnerian  Opera  Company  per- 
formed Mozart’s  “Figaro”  last  night, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Metro- 
politan did  it  in  1917.  It  was  an 
earnest.  God-fearing,  sincere  per- 
formance, somewliat  in  the  spirit  of 
“Parsifal”;  and  Mozart  emerged 
from  under  it,  a bit  flattened. 

The  one  sure  way  to  wreck  a work 
like  “Figaro”  or  “Coai  Fan  Tutte”  is 
to  recall  only  that  Mozart  is  a great 
composer,  instead  of  remembering 
that  most  of  his.  lighter  stage  works 
arc.  in  form  and  spirit  at  least, 
musical  comedies.  “Figaro”  cer- 
tainly is.  Its  story  is  pure  farce  and 
it.s  amazing  score  tafkes  delicate  play- 
ing, beautiful  voices,  perfect  singing 
•ind  swift  pace,  if  most  of  it  is  not 
to  evaporate  before  it  reaches  the 
audience. 

The  pity  of  last  night’s  perform- 
ance was  that  aside  from  being  a 
poor  Mozai't  performance  it  was  a 
good  operatic  pre.sentatlon.  There 
wei’o  no  extraordinary  voices,  but 
most  of  them  were  acceptable,  and 
tlie  acting  was  generally  capable. 
.Mr.  Littei'inann  was  hardl.v  adequate 
in  the  title  role,  but  Mr.  Ziegler,  Mr. 
Schramm,  Mme.  Centner  - Fischer 
and  Mme.  Fleischer  did  some  excel- 


lent, singing  ana  gave  conscientious, 
correct  pciformances. 

Mias  Ruth,  as  Chenibino,  was  bet- 
ter than  the  rest.  Her  voice  was 
.small  and  ratlier  tremulous,  hut  she 
played  the  part  with  zest  and  a real 
sense  of  comedy,  and  did  much  to  In- 
ject life  into  her  scenes.  What  was 
mls.slng  was  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 
They  all  took  “Figaro”  much  too 
seriously,  sang  the  arias  and  con- 
certed numbers  too  intensely  and 
ejected  the  words  of  the  recitative 
passagc.s  with  such  wiry  precision 
that  one  was  too  conscious  of  their 
distinctness  to  make  much  of  their 
meaning.  Everything  almost  wa.s 
about  ten  metronome  figures  too 
slow.  The  head  was  on  the  cham- 
pagne. 

Mr.  Ffrancky  played  the  overture 
v.’ell  and  drew  some  beautiful  tone 
and  shading  from  his  orchestra 
throughout  the  evening,  but  was  too 
polite  to  the  singers  in  regard  to 
tempo.  He  did  try  to  hasten  matters, 
but  as  they  met  with  absolutely  no 
encouragement  from  the  stage  he 
eventually  had  to  yield  to  superior 
numbers. 

The  scenery,  apparently  by  Repetti, 
tvas,  to  flatter  It  slightly,  terrible. 
Following  the  usual  rumor  that  Mme. 
Ganna  Wal.ska  would  sing,  she  did 
not;  and  this  is  the  last  time  this  de- 
partment Is  going  to  mention  that 
fact 

WAGNERIAN  COMPANY 
GIVES  ‘DAS  RHEINGOLD' 
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Performance  at  Manhattan 
Reveals  Sincerity. 


'Das  Rhcingold”  was  given  by  the 
German  company  at  the  Jfanhatlan 
Opera  House  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
formidable  features  of  .such  a work  are 
increased  rather  than  simplified  by  the 
{-lender  facilities  afforded  by  “road" 
scenery  and  an  inadequate  stage.  Yet 
Ifiere  were  some  improvements  over  the 
first  presentation  of  this  work  by  the 
company  last  season.  For  one  thing 
there  wa.s  an  orchestra  yesterday  which 
discharged  its  large  responsibilities  with 
much  .success,  although  some  of  its  work 
was  far  from  eloquent. 

There  were  several  singers  who  ap- 
peared in  last  season’s  cast.  Miss  Emma, 
Baastli  as  Frioka  .sang  well  and*  showed 
that  she  knew  what  she  was  a.bout.  Tlie 
same  might  be  said  of  Mme.  Aletzger, 
whoso  Erda  was  another  capable  por- 
trayal hy  a woman  who  is  one  of  the 
hest  of  tile  company.  Hermann  Weil  as 
UV/tmi  and  Desider  Zador  as  Albcrich 
were  tiqua.I  to  theii'  taslta,  and  kilessi  s. 
Schoepfliii  and  Bek,  tlie  two  giants, 
.-.'lu-c  imposing  but  not  improsslvo. 

The  rest  of  the  singing  was  mediocre. 
Eoye,  who  should  of  necessity  be  a strik- 
ing figure,  was  welFsung,  but  displayed 
little  fineness  or  life  in  the  person  of 
I Robert  Hutt. 

i The  •performance  yesterday  revealed 
• the  same  isincerlty  of  puniose  which  has 
imbued,  much  of  this  company’s  work, 
an  as.set  which  is  not  enough,  for  on 
the  wliole  the  occasion  was  wanting  in 
impressiveness  and  spirit.  Jlr.  Moerike. 
who  conducted,  did  his  best  to  maintain 
the  continuity  of  the  production.  There 
I w;;.-  a .-jman  audience. 

Herniaiin  "Wcu 

M-ptaii  Desider  Zador 

Aibencli  Adolph  Schoeptliii 

Hermann  Erie 

Fafner  Otto  Semper 

Donner  Max  Llppmnnn 

f.V®’'  ! ! Hermann  Schramm 

Mi'ite  Robert  Hutt 

li^?fcka Emma  Ba.ssth 


A Paderewski  Concert. 

By  II.  C.  COLLES. 

Yesterday's  concei-t  of  tlie  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  AVal- 
tor  Damrosch  at  Carnegie  Hall,  was 
dedicated  to  tlie  art  of  one  man— Mr. 
Paderewski.  Its  program  contained 
only  two  work.s,  hut  those  two  were  hi.s 
jconiposilioiis,  tlie  s.vniphony  in  B minor 
and  the  piano  concerto  in  A minor.  The 
solo  part  in  the  latter  was  played  by 
the  composer. 

When  the  sj-mpliony  wins  first  pro- 
duced it  wa.s  said  that  tlie.  composer 
regarded  It  as  tlie  summit  of  his  musical 
attainniont.  At  that  time  lie  was  known 
to  the  world  at  largo  as  a gi'eat  pianist 
who  occasionally  composed  music, 
chiefly  music  for  his  own  ppifoi-nmncc. 
tliough  ills  oiicra  "Manru”  liad  shown 
that  ills  interests  in  composition  were 
not  confined  to  the  piano.  With  the 
s.vmpliony  he  stood  forward,  asking  to 
bo  judged  ns  a niiisioiaii  apart  from 
hl.s  unique  and  personal  gifts  as  an 
E-xccut:int  or  liis  power  ns  . an  inter- 
preter. Ifplaced  him  In  n different  <-atc- 
Korv.  a higher  catcgny  than  that  of 
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610  in: 
Hy  ■ t 

ler.-i 

ilu>n  . 
aw-f=*r. 

Itt  u mi.  t'l 


.^inniilly  >oinposes. 

. U : - 'll'  ereat  mas- 
nin  pui:  music  without 
’oi>  own  inter- 


r»lT  t mi.  ti  .'  ;■=  in.Iicaled  some  ideas 
jPWh'  i!  wi  11  't  .■ui'cly  musical.  He  con- 
'•^^  ..iTiini  '■!'  •>  patri.  i and  wrote  this 
S-mpl  M ’ f '-  honor  of  his  coun- 
;„.^rt.  Just  so  a greater 
rrr.  I ui.n  . .K.  ^ a “sinfonia 

symp.oniM  "'“Y,"  ,,e,oism  or  of 

tpr  SIn«  >r(Klut  tion  ot 

Dhonv  Mr  Pad'-rcwsUi  has  been  able  to 
Irovl  - h . . ity  of  his  impulse  in  a 
Smouo  wav  outside  the  bounds  of  his 
“^d  tluit  f.  ot  undoubtediy  gives  an 

added  intere.-t  to  the  music.  m }J] 

a position  to  i'.  if  *^^.'’^lant  Patriot- 
trtM  vnn  thc.t  \y  music  meant  pairiuv 
Urn-  now  rr^.liL  that  my  Patriotism 
means  music.  " The  .spnphony  returns 

■ with  in  added  conviction. 

When  the  symphony  .^.^s 

• London  about  ten  year.s  ^go  it  ^as 
'■  civ  en  several  times  and  conducted  o.> 

■ Richter.  Fnglish  "?neth 

clined  to  complain  of  its 

, Ing  it  again  under  Mr.  Hamrostti  one 

did  not  certainlv  forget  the  ’ 

there  arc  several  places  having 

"said  all  there  is  to  be  said,  the  com- 
- ooser  like  a nervous  orator,  repeats  hi.s 

■ points  lest  the  hearers  should  not  hav^e 
'realized  th.dr  significance  It 

‘cZpari'^T'of  two’  P^rformimces  ten 

t heaviness  which  me . f him 

i That  may  be  due  to  the  plajing^,  - 

war  exceedingly  alert  and  sy-mpathet  Ic. 

1 There  were  thrilling  moments,  pai  tlcu 

■ larly  in  the  elaborate  finale 

! 1,  o rl?ent  variety  of  mood,  begln- 

’f«nT-'me  ‘TrS’i^P^^t 

^^^ood  o7reneS’ive^nSlmg,‘’^nd  the"tnd- 
Tnl  a note  tf  optimism  after  the 
despondent  funeral  march  was  partlcu- 

'^g,Te^mus;''fe"eI.  however,  that  the 
plSno  concerto 

rtf  the  two  works,  not  only  oecau.^- 
U hU  the  advantage  of  the  composer  s 
magnificent  playing, 

matter  and  form  seem  held  in  a firmer 
control  He  has  wished  fo  say  more  in 
he^svmpimnv.  but  in  the  concerto  ue 
has  S,ald  all  h4  wanted  to  say  with  per- 
^ec*t  d,  cision.  The  slow 
r-ecuHarlv  beautiful,  but  Indeed  the 
■whole  concirto  is  one  which  ought  to 
be  plaved  more  frequently  than  >t 
and^take  its  place  among  romantic 

''Tn*'condu^o^^ng‘'it  ’ Mr.  Hamrosch  took 
tip  a positmn  at  the  side  of  the  plat- 
fm  rn.  No  doubt  that  was  done  m ore  e r 
that  he  might  be  in  closer  touch  with 
the  composer-piani.st.  who  naturally 
took  more  the  position  of  director  fhan 
the  solo  player  in  a concerto  usually 
Halnts.  N'-'t  only  did  they  achieve  a de-  , 
lightfully  sympathetic  ensemble,  but 
Mr  Damrosch's  position  screened  by-  the 
raised  lid  of  the  piano  gave  an  interest- 
ing illustration  of  the  proverb,  so  '"^reiy 
acted  on.  that  good  conductors  .should 
be  felt  and  not  seen. 

FAUST  FOR^NEFIT 
IN  THE  METROPOLITAN 

. I 

‘Martha’  Is  Given  at  Evening 
Performance. 


(■  .1  liie  ac.c<)mpani.ots'"'tvere^Hss  1 

■;lcn  "Winslow  and  Mr.  Michael  Ran:  !■.• 
<eii. 

Mme.  Onegin's  numbers  were  songs  j 
by  Pai.siello.  Haydn.  Clarke,  Richard  ! 
Strauss.  Schumann  and  Scliubort.  Jlr.  : 
Oogorza  sang  “Diane  Impltoyable"  from 
Gluck’s  “Iphigente  en  Aulide,”  Yradier's  ! 
•I,;;  Paloma’’  and  .some  old  English  , 
sf.ngs.  Mr.  Rosenthal's  numbers  in-  I 
■ •liiued  compositions  of  Haendel.  Padre 
.viartini,  Scarlatti,  Chopin  and  his  own 
.rrangement  on  tliemes  by  Johann 
Strauss.  _ 


The  Phtiliarmonic  i 

In  the  evening  at  Carnegie  Hall  Mr. 
Henry  Hadley  made  the  first  of  his  ap- 
pearances this  season  in  the  ^ries  of 
Philharmonic  concerts  which  he  is  to 
conduct  during  Mr.  van  Hoogstraten  s 
mid-winter  holiday.  Mr.  Hadley  im- 
proved the  occasion  by  introducing  to 
Xew  York  a new  symphonic  piece  by 
Mr.  Felix  Borowski,  the  distinguished 
Chicago  composer,  musicologist  and  ed- 
itor of  the  invaluable  Program-Book 
of  the  Chicago  Orchestra.  The  work  is 
_ ~ _ y\g«ovfTir<a  entitled  Youth 


voice  is  not  only  a powerful  and  de- 
lightful organ  but  one  that  is  pos- 
sessed of  a rarely  beautiful  quality. 
Her  singing  of  the  great  aria  "Ernani 
involamr’  won  instant  and  merited 
applause.  Especially  delightful  was 
Ponsehe’s  great  •voice  in  the  concerted 
numbers,  for  with  her  opulence  of 
declamation  and  warm  and  full- 
throated  propulsive  energy  she  easily 
dominates  chorus  and  orchestra. 

Here  duets  with  Martinelh,  who 
.sang  the  title  rflle,  Ernani,  and  in 
the  trios  in  which  Josd  Mardones,  as 
I Don  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva,  appeared, 
the  lyric  effects  were  very  beautiful. 

There  are  several  sublime  choruses. 
The  one  for  male  voices  in  the  third 
act  is  of  great  power  and  beauty,  and 
It  was  sung  superbly'  by  the  men;  and 
later  the  wonderful  "O  Somno  Carlo,'' 


fantaisic-bVerture  entitled  “Youth”  i for  the  entire  chorus  and  a sextet 


ia.ni.uisic-uvc4wwi.v-  . V , • j 

— not,  as  Mr.  Borotvski  has  explamed,  a 
programmatic  work,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  character  of  the  music 
bears  out  the  title.  It  is  an  cxhilarat- 
1 ing  yvork,  jocund  and  fresh  and  vital, 
i:  and  very  skillfully  devised  for  the  or- 
' che'tra.  Mr.  Borowski  is  the  possessor 
of  an  enviable  secret:  he  knows  how  to 
write  frankly  and  directly  without 
lapsing  into  the  dreadful  vice  of  flu- 
ency. His  music  has  gusto  and  bril- 
liancy and  elan.  "We  should  like  to 
hear  it  again.  ^ , 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Hadley’s  program 
• comprised  the  ninth  of  Haydn’s  Salo- 
M mon”  symphonies  (No.  12  in  the  cata- 
• logue  of  Breitkopf  & Hartel);  Tcnal- 
; Kovsky’s  violin  concerto,  played  byr  the 
ii  soloist  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Zim- 
I balist;  and  the  orchestral  suite  made 
1 from  Stravinsky’s  ballet  “Petrouchka 
played  for  the  first  time  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic, though  yvell  known  in  New 
■fork’s  concert  rooms. 

Mr  Hadley  and  the  orchestra  acquit- 
ted themselves  very  ably  indeed.  The 
performance  of  the  Haydn  symphony 
was  robust  and  forthright,  full  01 
eighteenth  century  wholesomeriess  and 
fragrant  eighteenth  century  candor; 
and  Mr.  Borowski’s  Overture  was  effec- 
tively'played.  As  for  Mr.  Zimbahst, 
he  is  ahvays  a master,  and  his  gor- 
geous “Titian”  Strad  was  a ravishing 


of  principals,  was  given  in  a manlier 
that  can  scarcely  be  excelled. 

The  last  act,  depicting  a terrace  in 
the  palace  of  Don  Juan  d’Aragon  at 
Saragossa,  is  a rarely  beautiful  pic- 
ture, with  quiet  coloring  and  of  Moor-  I 
ish  architectural  design.  This  was 
made  the  scene  of  a ballet  divertisse- 
ment, led  by  Rosina  Galli.  In  mag- 
nificent wealth  of  color,  charm  of 
movement,  and  originality  of  concep-  ] 
tion  this  ballet  is  unique  among  the 
Spanish  spectacles  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan. As  usual,  the  charming  Rosina 
quickly'  danced  her  way  into  the  af- 
fections of  every  spectator.  Her 
grace  of  movement,  beauty  of  face  and 
person,  and  charm  of  manner  are  a 
perpetual  'delight.  She  I3  ably  as- 
sisted by  Giuseppe  Bonflglio  and . 
Florence  Rudolph,  who  add  swift  and  j 
rhythmic  movement  and  poetic  pose 
and  action  with  every  step  and  figure. 
Particularly  beautiful  and  effective  ^ 
were  the  swirling  movements  ©f  the  [ 
brilliantly  decorative  cloaks  used  by 
many  of  the  ballt<-inas.  They  added 
a touch  of  kaleidoscopic  color  of  con- 
tinuously changing  charm  combined 
v.’lth  winged  lightness  of  foot. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
Miss  Minnie  Egener  was  in  every 


distinction,  but  it  was  one  of  an  avoiYP' 
age  level  of  'ability  and  acquainted 
witlt  the  German  traditions  of  the 
tvork.  Rudolph  Ritter  was  the  Elea- 
zur.  He  had  not  previously  appeared 
in  the  present  season.  He  was  a tall 
and  imposing  representative  of  the 
unfcrtunaie  Jew.  His  voice  is  a very’ 
heavy  tenor  of  tlie  most  robust  type, 
having  a barytone  quality  almost 
throughout  it.“  range.  He  sang  with 
niiielt  vigor  and  no  large  quality  of 
finis'o.  IBs  best  results  were  attained  j 
in  the  forte  passages.  There  was  not  j 
much  dramatic  illu.sion  in  his  imper- 
sonation, but  it  moved  with  certainty. 

Mme.  Gentner-Plscher.  who  had 
sung  the  Countess  in  "The  Marriage 
of  .Kigiiro*  on  the  previous  e\enins‘, 
was  the  Rechn.  She  did  not  dispel  the 
rather  somber  impression  she  made 
at  her  debut.  Miss  Editha  Fleischer, 
a soprano  who  has  no  day  off,  sang  1 
the  Priitccss  Eudora.  She  had  sung  I 
l^nzanna  on  Thursday  night, but  seemed  ! 
to  be  quite  able  to  go  on  indefinitely. 
Miss  Fleischer’s  florid  singing  was 
unique,  at  any  rate.  The  Emperor 
Sigismiind  was  represented  by  Karl 
Hraun,  whose  voice  showed  signs  o. 
hard  usage.  The  Cardinal  Urogni  was 
Hermann  Eck,  and  Paul  Schwarz  was 
the  Prince  Leopold.  Ernest  ICnoch 
conducted. 


Ihe  exT^^enclerol™  scene,  as  Giovanna.  a complete  ex- 
thing  to  hear,  /".e  1],  ,,r«asion  of  dignified  loveliness;  and 


"Y  :t  .i.  a special  matinee 
"Fnu.-t  ■ a!  til  Jletropolitan  yesterday 
■ th.‘  benefit  of  the  Boy.-?  Club.  Mr. 
n-,n.  owing  to  sudden  indisposition, 

. inab'e  to  make  his  sclieduIeJ  ap- 
P .i  'lu.e  as  Mfphiatophclee.  His  place 
was  taken  at  short  notice  by  Mr.  Rothier, 
•,s  h.)  is  ihoroughly  familiar  witli  the  role, 
and  sang  with  his  usual  lichness  and 
edr  drable  diction. 

'lis.  Qiieena  Mario  eang  ilarnrn-ite 
■'  'i-  the  first  time  .at  the  .Metropolitan, 
ijh  ■ made  an  appealing  figure  and  .rang 
w-h  • l;:..."m.  Mi.-s  Grace  Antliony  sang 
fiit.bcl  f 'l  . le  first  time,  IMr.  Chamiie 
i,preared  as  Fausl,  the  dutic.s  of  Vnlenlin 
■,ll  up'^m  Lawrence  Tlbbett,  and  Mr. 
Wolf  rM>i'tr...yed  irap.o’r. 

Jlr.  Hassclmans  conducted.. 

Tn  the  evening  Flotow’s  "Marta  " was 
given  for  the  second  time,  -Bith  JIme 
.\Iiln  in  the  title  role.  She  was  in  good 
vfd  je  and  showed  that  she  has  achieved 
iii'irf  rape  and  fierdum  in  her  role.  Mr. 
Gigli  as  stn.siiive  Lionel  again  r<'- 
in  no  uncertain  manner  thai 
Ylotow'".;  work  contains  tnusic  which  he 
■k:  ows  'horoughly  and  oan  sin~  with 
much  beauty  and  expression.  Mis." 
H>»wa:  1 as  the  sprightly  Raney,  Mr.  de 
Luca  as  Plunkett  and  Mr.  Malatesta  as 
Sir  T-  ’ist'.n  contributed  valuable  iitiper- 
sonations  to  the  performance.  Mr.  Papi 
C'OndU'  : ' d. 

LAST  MUSICAL  MORNING 
OF  DECEMBER  IS  HELD 

.Mr.  Bagby  - final  musical  morning  of  j 
the  December  course  ■vras  held  yesterday  ' 
in  the  grand  hai.rootu  of  the  Waidorf- 
Astoria,  bringing  out  a large  audience. 
The  artists  wei  '*  Mine.  Sigrid  Onegin  * 
the  Metropolitan  Cc-cra,  Mr.  Emilio  <ie 
Gogorza,  barytone  md  air.  Mortz  Rc  :eii- 


pression  of  dignified  loveliness;  and. 
also  that  the  Don  Carlos  of  the  occa- 
sion was  Titta  Ruffo,  who,  we  regret  j 
to  say,  frequently  sang  rather  badly.  1 
Even  his  beautiful  costumes  were  not 
able  to  cover  up  many  vocal  lapses. 

The  scenery  generally  is  sumptuous. 

A lofty  and  tapestried  room  in  the 
first  act  is  one  of  Joseph  Urban’s  most 
successful  effort.s,  and  the  sombre- 
toned  chamber  in  the  palace  of  De 
Silva,  with  its  glass  mosaic  arch  back- 
ing and  its  feudal  portraits  and  ar- 
mored figures  flanked  by  lofty  tvin- 
dows  of  stained  glass,  is  a scene  of 
remarkable  distinction. 

The  house  Was  absolutely  sold  out 
to  the  last  bad  seat  in  the  galleries,  j 
and  there  was  no  space  for  more 
.standees.  The  box  office  said  it  was 
one  of  the  largest  houses  of  the 

pt.nsnn  1 

Orchestra.^  Repeat  Progrrams. 

sweep,  o.  , rpu-  'STcw  York  Svmpliony  Orchestra 

subject  which  proved  repeated*  last  night  at  C'arnegia  Hall  the 

His  playing  possessed  bread  . ^ Padercw.ski  program,  with  the  composer 

power  .and  imagination,  ^nd  a f ne  sens  j which  was  played  on  Thurs- 

of  rhythm  brought  color  and  ^3^.  afternoon. 

onsem'oie  between  ajtist  and  orcnev.trd,.j  philharmonic  also  gave  a repeti- 

‘ tion  performance  in  Carnegia  Hall  in  the 
I afternoon.  Mr.  Zimbalist  appeared  as 
: soloist,  playing  the  'Tehaikowsky  violin 
1 concerto,  and  Mr.  Hadley  conducted. 


I and  space  forbade  our  "waiting 
h Stra"vinsky*s  incomparable  score.  j 

ZDOALIST  IS  SOLOIST. 

Violinist  Play.s  AVltli  the  PhHhar- 
' luonlc  Orchestra. 

1 Efrem  Zimbalist.  violinist,  -was  the; 
soloist  at  the  Philharmonic  Societj  s 

■ ^mcert  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  evenmg^ 

The  occasion  was  also  marked  by  tbe 

first  appearance  Mr^^ZPti- 

Hadley,  associate  conductor.  Mr.  Zlni 
iSist  played  Tchailtov^sky  a co"^ 
In  manv  respects  he  .gate  a .rtirrlng, 
performance.  Tn  Mr.  Zimbahst  s har- 
monic- there  were  occasional  unccrtain-1 
ties.  In  some  of  the  concertos  tech-, 
nical  heights  he  wanted  finesse.  a"d  It- 
wouid  be^.rai’olc  to 

in  style.  But  in  -Mr.  Zimbaust  e l ead- 
ing a fine  sonorotm  tone  brought  torth 
a virile  sweep,  a 


THE  phuharmonic  plays.  . 

“1  oulh,”  by  helix  Borowski,  1» 
Feature  of  Program. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  repeated  its 
Thursday  night  program,  with  Mr.  Zim-', 
balist  playing  the  Tchaikovsky  violin 
concerto,  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. The  program  opening  with 
Haydn’s  symphony  No.  12  also  enabled 
Mr.  Hadley  to  offer  for  the  first  time  in 
New  York  a fantasy-overture,  "Youth,” 
by  Felix  Borowski.  erstwhile  mu.sic  critic 
and  now  president  of  the  Chicago  Musi- 
cal College  and  annotator  of  the  Chicago 
Orchestra's  program  note.s.  Mr.  Borow- 
ski’s work  provod  neither  strikingly  orig- 
inal in  content  nor  startling  in  design.  ; 
But  there  were  other  commendable  fea-  j 
tures  ot  interest 

There  was  undoubtedly  something  of 
the  spirit  of  youth  in  the  healthy  struc- 
ture, the  rich  melodic  treatment  and  the 
able  orchastratlon  of  the  composition. 
The  development  of  the  principal  theme, 
llegro  briUan>e,  revealed  workmanship 
of  high  quality.  Mr.  Hadley’s  final  of- 
fering was  Stravinsky’s  orchestral  suite 
from  the  ballet  "Petrouchka,”  played  for 
the  first  time  at  these  concerts. 

Mr.  Hadley  did  well  with  his  orches- 
tra. He  -was  successful  in  delineating 
the'  ironic  tragedy  underlying  this  amus- 
ing work.  Perhaps  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  Stravinsky’s  musical  bur- 
lesque succeeded  in  eliminating  a goodl> 
number  of  the  conservative  party  from  a 
large  audience. 


/ ^ 'Z  ^ 


J M”tmprtU,ropeVa  i 

Compai'f.  _ 

'I'he  Cast. 

(In  Italian) 

Giovanni  'MartinaUl 

Bmani  Titta  Rulfo 

Don  carloa  "oliva ’.!^Joso  Mardones 

Don  Buy  Qom«  do  Suva....  ponsolie 

Elvira  BaUa 

Don  Itlccardo Rewhlgllaa 

Jaso  ^ nosinl  Cain,  premiere 

incidental  dancea  by  ^nd 

dan?euso.  Gius-eppe  Bop  ^ 


“La  Jnlve**  at  Manhattan. 


By  Vi.  J.  HEMTKKSON 


a 


dan?euso 
Conductor 


Corps  de  Ballet. 


.Oennaro  Tapi. 


By  Charles  H.  Davis 
Verdi’e  opera  "Ernani,"  which 
from  1844,  was  written  when  t 
.raeat  Italian  composer’s  fonnt.un  o 
inspiration  and  melodious  .n\entio 
was  young  and  fecund.  R tairly 
.sparkles  with  dramatic  intensity  an 
beautiful  melody.  The  idea  of  the 
music  drama  had  not  then  been  horn, 
every  singer  had  an  inning  somewhere 
in  the  score  and  wa.s  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  good. 

Lost  night  Rosa  Ponselle  as  Elvir-..i 
had  endless  opportunities  and  she| 
demonstrated  once  more  that  her 


J TTnlevv’s  "Die  Juedin,”  better  known 
^ Haletv  s .^vas  given 

J Se°wr-nerian  Opera  Company  at 
" Se  Manb^tt;  Opera  House  last  eve- 

ning.  The  ,.,era  but  this  |f 

viously  given  a ' irascibility 

r„rrp™.L,.n  o, 

bv  a French  composer  who  was  r r 

chiefly  by  location.  .^'’'^ominateM  ' 


him  in  almost  notnnib.  ^ 

tirely  escape  bis  ^arre— but 

the  librettists  Barbier  and  Loire 

■-.r 

able  merit. 


c to  a level  ta  - 

'I'he  cast  was  not  one  o 


By  H.  C.  COLLBS. 

IF  this  article  adopts  a more  per- 
sonal tone  than  its  predecessors 
w'hich  have  occupied  a similar 
position  in  the  last  ten  Sun^y 
issues,  the  fact  may  be  regretted  but 
must  be  excused.  The  ^ 

this  1*  the  last  of  a senes,  f the 

close  of  an  ^ 

I have  enjoyed  during  the  P^^’t  thre 
months  something  must  be  said  by 

way  of  coda. 

The  coda,  whether  of  a Beethoven 
sonata  or  of  a Christmas  PartY.  that 
Is,  the  moment  when  we  say  good-bye 
either  to  a melody  or  a tnend.  le  ' 
ways  a personal  matter.  Yet  this 
particular  coda  shall  be  as  little  per 
sonal  as  possible.  It  shall  not  e 0 - 
copied  with  ready-made  answers  to 
those  questions  -which  are  so  kindly 
so  persistently  pressed  on  the 
all  of  which  begin  with  the 
words  “What  do  you  think  of  ? 

Neither  shall  it  be  a recapitulation  of 
the  most  memorable  moments  In  tne 
musical  performances  enjoyed  her® 
during  this  last  three  months.  So»e 
record  of  them  Is  contained  m the 
columns  of  this  journal  for  tho.se  who 
want  them,  and  for  the  rest  the  write 
those  incomplete  records  carries 
rith  him  a more  complete  tnetn- 

Completcuess  is  indeed 
which  one  readily  associates  with 


hut 
visitor. 


of 

&\vay  Nv 
cry 


,'8i(}se  of  music  In  New  YorRT  for  in 
ai|iising:  the  performancea,  whether 
' ie  several  orchestras  which  belong 
. visit  this  city  or  of  the  Metro- 
>l|in.  Opera  House,  or  of  such  spe- 
iy|5ocieties  as  the  Friends  of  Music 
n<  the  Beethoven  Association,  it  is 
■^|.Iy  realized  that  if  there  are 
i-iO  comings  to  be  noted  they  are 
comings  from  a standard  of  com- 
Jness  such  as  is  now  too  rare  to 
[}|>und  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tic.  I would  emphasize  this  here, 
'rom  a wish  to  pay  a farewell 
illment  to  my  American  hosts, 
because  the  establishment  and 

f enance  of  the  ideal  of  complete- 
in  every  branch  of  musical  per- 
ince  is  likely  to  be  a factor  of 

fT'ate  Importance  to  the  musical 
, at  large.  One  hears  complaints 
here  of  the  difficulty  of  main- 
: ag  the  orchestras  at  their  present 
< ‘ and  occasional  murmurs  that  it 
>nly  be  done  so  long  as  this  or 
patron  is  prepared  to  "foot  the 
It  is  .sometimes  asked,  "Is  it 
i while?”  Those  who  wish  to 
that  it  is,  most  often  base  their 
nent  on  national  grounds,  and 
r.r  that  argument  has  generally 
sufficient.  To  it,  however,  may 
be  added  International  grounds. 
Ife  last  ten  years  or  so,  since  the 
■•hook  the  old  artistic  fraternity  of 
■')e,  musicians  have  been  looking 
and  more  to  America  to  uphold 
cause  and  give  their  art  eppor- 
That  the  leading  artists, 
j-s  and  instrumentalists  should 
ijthis  country  and  regard  New 
as  the  "point  d’appui”  of  their 
acan  campaigns  is  but  a small 
^f  the  matter.  Most  of  them  ] 

* every  civilized  country  of  the ' 
and  their  recital,  programs  are 
^lly  of  much  the  same  quality 
■ver  they  go.  But  this  country 
’ to  do  what  others  are  less  able 
I than  formerly,  and  that  is  pro- 
Ihe  ideal  ensemble  performance, 
jiast  week  a composer  told  me  of 
k of  his  which  is  to  be  produced 
>ut  which  it  had  been  impossible 
e in  Tjondon  because  the  neces- 
chearsal  could  not  be  procured, 
fases  are  likely  to  increa.se.  An- 
1 musidan,  one  of  world-wide 
(ition,  of  whom  T made  an  In- 
about  a certain  orchestra  which 
,not  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing, 
ired,  “It,  too,  is  a perfect  instru- 
■’  The  answer  confirmed  my  im- 
Sn  of  those  I had  heard.  This 
ity  has  the  perfect  instruments, 
vhicles  for  music-making,  and  in 
jear  future  its  primary  musical 
idll  be  to  keep  before  the  world 
ample  of  great  performance, 
jne  of  the  articles  of  this  series 
ristered  a protest  against  the 
;cy  of  orchestral  concert  giv- 
New  York  to  concentrate  on 
i popular  symphonic  works  in-  | 
of  giving  a wide  view  of  the 
range  of  symphonic  literature, 
jrticle  brought  a number  of  let- 
ihich  showed  that  it  had  hit  a 
jwlth  which  many  music  lovers 
^thize.  One  of  the  correspond- 
|aid  that  my  suggestions  did  not 

irly  far  enough,  and  he  was  right 
Ing  so,  for  what  was  put  for- 
Vfin  hat  article  was  Intentionally 
Ive.  If  mu.slc  in  America  is  to 
ip  the  full  responsibility  which 
i.s.session  of  the.se  perfect  instru- 
brings,  it  must  employ  them 
•ir  fullest  extent.  A visitor  to 
fork  who  comes  for  a season’s 
should  feel  assured  before  he 
his  passage  that  he  will  have 
lance  of  encountering  examples 
ry  school  and  time  which  has 
ed  the  name  of  great,  from  the 
ives  to  the  ultra-moderns.  Peo- 
ill  not  cro.ss  the  Atlantic  In 
r fo  know  how  A,  B or  C con- 
tho  seventh  .symphony  of  Uee- 
1.  Many  would  do  more  than 
in  pui-sult  of  perfect  perfor- 
of  works  which  lie  oft  the 
track.  If  a personal  stand- 
j may  crop  up  for  a moment,  I 
I eonfe.sa.  that  my  one  disappolnt- 
‘ is  tteO.  In  Uase  three  months 


I have  heard  too  little  that  was  pre- 
viously unknown  to  me.  Pfitzner’s 
“Von  Deutsche!"  Seele,"  which  Mr. 
Bodanzky  conducted  early  in  the  sea^ 
son;  Stravinsky's  “Le  Chant  du  Ros- 
signol,”  given  by  Mr.  Damrosch  in 


be  lecovered  by  men  of  enterprise, 
courage  and  genius.  Those  men  la- 
bored and  now  others  are  entering  into 
their  labor.  But  here  in  America  every 
tradition  has  to  be  made  and  all  sorts 
of  racial  characteri.stics  have  to  be 


^e 


okiT  Stokowski  at'  I have  heard  a few  works  by 

I PMadelphia;  the  same  composer’s  I composers  which  have 

. I struck  me  as  having  what  may  be 

celled  a tone  of  voice  which  was  at  i 
any  rate  not  European,  and  under 
the  care  of  a kindly  cicerone  I have 
s ened  to  the  best  jazz  band  obtain- 
e,  and  thought  I caught  something 
efficient  performance 
hich  might  become  characteristic  of 

But 

speculation  on  the  subject  is  not  very- 
profitable,  and  is  even  likely  to  be 
dangerous  as  leading  to  self-conscious 
affectation.  The  motto  for  the  Amer- 
ican composer,  as  indeed  for  every 
artist,  should  be:  “Don’t  worry,  or. 

If  you  must  worry,  worry  as  lltUe  as 
^possible.” 

j America  has  produced  an  archilec- 
|ture.  not  by  trying  to  Invent  a national 
style,  but  by  building  the  sort  of 
houses  that  the  conditions  of  life  de- 
manded. It  may  produce  a music  of 
its  own  when  the  conditions  of  its  mu- 
sical life  are  sufficiently  strong  to 
make  demands  of  its  artists.  All  these 
activiUes,  from  symphony  concerts  to 
Music  Hall  Settlements,  are  stimulat- 
ing a musical  life  which  still  has  very 
much  further  to  go  before  it  can  be 
conscious  of  a corporate  need  of  any 
(kind,  much  less  form  a style.  Mean- 
time, apart  from  composition.  Ameri- 
can music  is  rendering  a great  and 
important  service  to  the  world  by 

keeping  olive  the  high  standard  of 
performance  which  is  none  too  preva- 
lent in  the  Old  World. 

1 mentioned  the  efficiency  of  the  jazz 
band  which  I was  taken  to  hear,  and 
efficiency  has  seemed  to  be  the  watch- 
word of  every  phase  of  musical  activ- 
ity to  which  I have  been  introduced,- 
whether  professional  or  amateur.  That 
is  in  itself  a foundation  of  rock.  like 
the  natural  foundations  which  have 
made  New  York’s  architecture  pos- 
sible; great  buildings  may  be  reared 
ory.'* 


‘Renard,”  conducted  by  Mr.  Stokow- 
ski, kad  Ernest  Bloch’s  quintet  have 

been  the  major  new  works  of  the  con-  ' 
cert  room.  The  one  novelty  of  the 
opera  was  "D’Amico  Fritz,”  and  that' 
was  not  exactly  a vividly  new  expe-  ' 
rience. 

But  here  the  obvious  answer  sug-  ' 
gests  itself.  Music  in  New  York  is ' 

I not  given  for  foreigners,  but  for 
American  citizens,  and  more  especial- 
ly for  those  who  are  the  regular  sub- 
scribers to  the  various  institutions 
which  give  concerts  or  produce  operas. 
One  correspondent  who  wrote  to  me 
about  the  article  on  program-making 
was  fearful  lest  my  proposals  should 
really  banish  the  symphonies  of  Bee- 
thoven and  Tchaikovsky.  She  point- 
ed  out  truly  that  there  are  eveiy  year 
I thousands  of  new  concert  goers  to 
' whom  the  most  obvious  choice  repre- 
' sents  novelty,  and  the  musical  nur- 
ture of  those  thousands  is  naturally 
one  of  the  first  cares  of  conscientious 
program-makers. 

j;  I should  be  the  last  to  make  light 
of  what  may  be  called  the  local  in- 
terests of  a musical  community.  In- 
deed. I have  tried  to  urge  more  than 
once  in  these  articles  the  essential 
need  for  increasing  the  appeal  of  mu- 
sic in  this  country  as  elsewhere  by 
developing  an  intelligent  musical  life 
among  amateurs  who  make  the  audi- 
ences of  the  professional  musician. 
The  need  cannot  be  pressed  too 
strongly.  The  value  of  such  things 
as  the  young  people’s  and  children’s 
concerts  which  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch 
and  his  orchestra  have  been  gi-ving  for 
so  many  years  is  inestimable  in  creat- 
ing audiences,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  much  the  present  condition 
of  musical  life  owes  to  such  efforts. 
There  cannot  be  too  many  of  them, 
but  the  more  widely  such  a policy  is 
pursued  the  more  possible  it  s'houk. 
be  .to  free  the  adult  concert  room  for 
enterprises  of  all  kinds. 

Other  examples  of  musical  educative 
work  which  have  proved  exceedingly 
enlightening  and  grlve  splendid  hopes 
for  the  future  seem  to  be  the  move- 
ment at  the  universities,  in  which  the 
Harvard  Glee  Club  has  taken  the  lead, 
for  spreading  the  knowledge  of  what 
music  really  is  by  means  of  fine  en- 
semble singing,  and  also,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  social  scale,  the  work  of 
the  Music  School  Settlements,  one  of 
which  in  a poor  district  of  New  York 
I recently  had  the  privilege  of  visiting. 

To  listen  there  to  the  stringed  or- 
chestra of  small  boys  and  girls  p’ay- 
ing  with  admirable  rhythm  and  vigor- 
ous phrasing  was  to  realize  that  a gen- 
eration of  young  people  is  growing  up 
to  whom  music  is  an  essential  con- 
comitant of  life,  and  that  having  been 
fed,  as  it  were,  on  the  plain  facts  of 


SING  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS. 


music  in  early  life,  they  will  be  able 
to  enjoy  and  indeed  require  the  fuller 
fare  of  the  concert  i-oom  later. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  chief  Interests 
of  my  short  visit  to  be  able  to  get 
glimpses  of  this  musical  undergrovdh. 

Finished  performances  and  perfect  in- 
struments are  a joy  to  hear,  but  even 
while  one  hears  the  question  arises. 

What  lies  behind?  Is  this  a country 
which  will  create  as  well  as  recreate 
music?  It  is  a question  which  has 
been  much  canvassed,  and  many 
American  musicians  are  as  anxious 
about  the  foundation  of  a native  school 

of  cicmpositlon  as  English  musicians  : in  requesting  complimentary  ticketn  for 
were  a generation  or  two  ago.  But ' entertainment, 
the  problem  of  the  two  countries  is 
not  the  same;  in  fact,  in  regard  to  It; 


Four  Soloists  With  New  York  Sym- 
phony at  Young  People’s  Concert. 

Singing  was  an  Important  factor  In 
yesterday  afternoon’s  concert  of  the 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
young  people  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Four 
soloists  had  been  engaged  to  sing 
Christmas  carols  and  Conductor  Walter 
Damrosch  had  the  audience  sing  witu 
the  orchestra  in  Schubert’s  "Rosa- 
munde”  overture. 

The  Christmas  music,  which  was  by 
Bach,  Holst.  Haydn.  Gevaert  and  Sa- 

iS""?  Jeannette  Vreeland. 
soprano.  Marjorie  Squires,  contralto- 
James  Price,  tenor,  and  Fred  Patton! 
bass.  Mr.  Damrosch  accompanied  the 
singing  on  the  piano. 

While  giving  his  talk  descriptive  cf 
the  music  of  the  “Rosamunde”  over- 
ture, the  director  decided  that  the  audi- 
ence should  join  in  when  a certain 
peme  was  heard  as  in  the  concerts 
for  children.  So  he  improvised  words 
to  fit  and  taught  it  to  the  audience 
ftom  the  piano  and  at  the  proper  time 
when  the  orchestra  played  it  he  ,ii- 
reeled  the  singing".  The  results  were 
not  entirely  satisfying  to  him.  however, 
for  he  said,  ‘T  am  not  applauding  y'u 
yet,  but  In  the  future  I will  devote 
more  attention  to  vocal  development." 
The  audience  enjoyed  the  experience 
thoroughly  and  applauded  enthusias- 
tically when  the  number  was  over. 

Times’s  Name  Used  Fraudulently. 

A man  presenting  a card  which  read. 
"Albert  G.  Janpolski,  musical  director. 
The  New  York  Times,”  has  recently 
applied  at  .several  theatres  for  free  scats 
and  on  at  least  one  occasion  hk.s  ob- 
tained them  No  such  jicrson  is  known 
to  The  Times,  which,  moreover,  does 
not  request  lor  countenance  its  employes 


In  the  aflcrnouii  also  Krnest  Hiitcli- 


they  are  so  far  apart  that  it  would  bd  ‘‘son  and  Felix  Pulmond  gave  a joint 
useless  to  coimpare  or  contrast  i°r  P‘an<>  and  vio- 


v\  c are  moved  to  these  autumnal 
reflections  by  yesterd.ay  afternoon’s 
performance  of  "Lohengrin”  by  the 
Wagnerian  Opera  Company  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House,  for  the  first 
time  this  season.  It  was  a workman- 
like, capable  “Loliengrin,”  of  w'hich  no 
producer  need  iiave  been  ashamed, 
'fhe  scenery,  to  be  sure,  was  a pretty 
sad  affair;  and  the  chorus  div’orced 
itself  from  the  pitch  on  grounds  that 
were  surely  less  than  statutory.  But 
Mr.  Robert  Ilutt  was  a knightly  and 
ardent  Lohengrin,  and  Miss  Louise 
Perard  a simple,  unaffected,  and — 
when  the  need  arose — an  impassioned 
Lisa.  Mr.  Adolph  Schoepflin’s  King 
jWas  mellow  and  imposing,  and  Mr. 
Elrnest  Enoch  presided  over  the  or- 
chestra with  manifest  competence. 
That  experienced  singing  actress, 
|Mme.  Lorentz-Hoellischor,  was  the  Or- 
jtrud.  and  Marcel  .Salzinger  sang  Telra- 
mund. 

But  the  "Lohengrin”  of  Wagner’s 
dream  swam  remotely  in  the  blue,  un- 
I realized,  unprecipitatod.  ironically  dim. 

I The  poetic  mood,  the  otherworldly  ac- 
I mystical  silver  light  that 

1 should  enwrap  the  protagonists  of 
Wagner’s  dramatic  fable — these  were 
to  seek;  and  so  we  are  still  waiting 
for  the  "Lohengrin”  which  shall  com- 
mend the  ways  of  the  Wagner  of  1847 
to  the  W'agnerite  of  to-day. 

There  was  more  and  better  Wagner 
fuither  uptown — at  the  Metropolitan, 
where  Die  Walkiiref’  was  performed 
tor  the  second  time  this  season  before 
a crowded  holiday  audience.  Here  of 
course,  was  W’agner  almost  at  his  great- 
est— that  discerning  and  infectious 
Wagnerian,  John  F.  Runciman,  has  in- 
sisted, indeed  that  "Die  Walkurc”  is 
. very  nearly  Wagner  at  the  top  of  his 
' . .Certainly  the  mighty  work 

could  triumph  over  a performance  far 
less  admirable  than  that  which  it  re- 
ceived at  yesterday’s  Metropolitan 
matinee.  There  is  no  need  to  expatiate 
at  this  time  on  the  Brttnnhildc  of 
.Matzenauer,  the  Wotan  of  Mr. 
Whitehill,  the  Sieglinde  of  Mme.  Reth- 
berg  the  Hunding  of  Mr.’  Sustafson, 
the  biegmund  of  .Mr.  Laubenthal.  or 
I the  conducting  of  Mr.  Bodanzky.  Mme. 
Sigrid  Onegin  was  a Fricka  unheard 
I before  in  New  York — a rather  teni- 
; pestuous  one,  gorgeous  in  her  outpour- 
' ing.s  of  voice  and  effusion  of  tempera- 
I merit — but  we  missed  the  stride  of  the 
' goddess,  the  supermundane  bearing, 
the  dignity,  which  are  essential  to  the 
[rricka  of  Wagner’s  conception, 
j ^ ® should  be  churlish,  however,  if  we 

i ’’®‘^0Sbize  the  imposing  sweep 

1 of  Mme.  Onegin’s  impersona.ion.  It  was 

I magniiicent,  even  if  it  wasn’t  art. 

iji  ' ~ 

A Sonata  Recital. 

II  T?y  H.  C.  rOI.I.E?. 

tj  It  i.s  I'aro  to  find  two  artists  who  : 
bring  to  the  playing  of  sonatas  for  two' 

I I in.struniont.s  the  intimate  .s.\mpatliy  oC 
I Grant  Hutclieson  and  Felix  Salniond.  , 

i I 'I'liey  both  play  from  memory.  There  is  I 

■ ' nothing  wonderful  in  the  fact,  for  it  is 
I merely  one  of  the  conventions  of  the 
I’oncert  room  that  solo  players  .should 
play  from  memory  and  ensemble  play- 
ers sliould  liavo  the  music  before  them, 
ri.aying  from  memory,  however,  is  cor- 
roborative evidenoe  of  their  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  music. 

Yesterday  at  Aeolian  Hall  they  gave 
Brahms’s  Second  Sonata  for  violon- 
cello and  piano  (Op.  99)  ; two  ■ move- 
ments, the  largo  and  scherzo,  from 
Chopin’s  Sonata  in  G Minor,  and 
Beethoven’s  Op.  69  in  A.  The  violon- 
cello and  piano  are  instruments  which 
combine  with  difficulty,  and  composers, 
oven  in  sucli  ma.sterpieces  as  these, 
have  not  always  eased  the  difficulties 
of  the  interpreters,  Beethoven  fre- 
<luontly  fi'an.sfers  the  melody  from  one 
instrument  to  the  other,  making  the 
piano  echo  tlic  violoncello  in  a similar 
phrase,  in  a way  wliJch  places  the 
pianist  at  a disadvantage,  since  the 
piano  is  not  by  nature  a singing  in.stru- 
nient. 

Occasionally  also  he  transfers  a pian- 
istie  figure  of  accompaniment  to  the 
violoncello  where  it  does  not  naturally 
belong.  The  players  dealt  with  such 
moments  wath  remarkable  tact.  Mr. 
Hutcheson  can  almost  make  one  believe 
that  the  piano  really  sustains  tone:  Mr. 
.Salmonrl  can  carry  the  tone  of  his 
violoncello  right  into  the  background 
wlien  neoessar.v.  The  soft  plaving  of 
both,  particularly  in  the  coda  of  Beetho- 
ven’s flr.st  movement,  was  exquisite, 
and  it  enabled  them  to  get  all  the  con- 
trast they  wanted  in  forte  pa.ssages 
witliout  ever  forcing  the  tone.  Theirs 
i.'-  chamber  mu.sic  of  the  highest  oi'dcr 
in  which  the  detail.s  are  all  perfectly 
delineated  but  at  the  same  time  co- 
ordinated. 


loncello.  The  Brahani.s  Sonata  in  F 
Ol).  99,  the  llhopln  Largo  and  Scherzo 
from  his  O minor  Sonata  and  Beetho- 
von’.s  Sonata  in  A made  up  tlie  pro- 
gn’ni.  It  was  prc.sentod  in  ,\eollan 
merged,  but  It  waa  then  a thing  to  H ii). 


A generation  ago — that  Is.  when  menj 
like  Parry,  Stanford,  and  a little  lateij , 
Elgar,  made  their  appearances — the] 
tradition  of  English  music  was  sub- 


AT  THE  MANHATTAN. 

”f>ohenerin.”  music-drama.  In  three  aet.s, 
ny  Richard  Warner.  Suns  in  Gei-man, 
Ernest  Knoch  conducHnr. 

THE  CAST. 

]^henrrtn  Robert  Hutt 

Telramund  Marcel  Salzlnrer. 

KIne  Henry .....Adolph  Schoepflln. 

Herald  Uenno  Zlcrler' 

Blsa  Louise  Perard  i 

Ortnid  Mme.  Lorenz-Hoelll.'ielier 

Noble.s.  warriors,  ladies,  bridesmaids.  I 


oS 


1-  v,r^.  m snon.  a very  load  por- 
forn^anoc.  one  v.bosc  mcrUa,  a.sidc 
jrrom  n,e  work  ol  the  orchestra  ^cre 
confined  almost  exclusively  to 
acting.  The  latter  was  not  extraor- 
dinary, but  it  -as  well  and  srncereb 
concei^-cd.  and,  tf  ‘I'-adltional,  , 

was  generaliy  effective.  1 

:dr.  liutt  was  about  the  onlj 
member  of  the  cast  who  did  not 
seem  to  labor  under  the  delusion  that 
•■Lohengrin”  Is  written  entirely  ui 
recitative.  His  vocalism  was  not 
Tbove  reproach,  but,  he  did  phrase 
hi.s  lines  with  the  breadth  th.it  is 
called  for  by  the  essentially  l>ru- 
nature  of  the  opera.  The  others  spen 
the  afternoon  in  declaiming,  when 
Ihey  were  at  their  best,  and  in  pur^e 
ululation  when  they  were  not  Mr 
1 Ziegler  and  Mr.  Salzinger  must  haie 
had  particularly  sore  throats  bi  5 

X^urally.  therefore,  no  one  S^'t  '-ery 
far  into  a scene  without  going  oft  the 
pitch,  the  Quintet  in  the.  first  act 
ing  particularly  excruciating.  The 
best  work  of  the  day.  toy  far.  was  done 
IV  Mr.  Knoch,  who  conducted  an  or- 
chestral performance  that  was  dis- 


of  iVii-ir  long  '-rle-s  of 
l.Tdav  aft- moon  in  Town 

A cm  ert  program  b-cginning  - it  h 
. violin  concerto  and  ending  with  an- 
...h’c  one  ts  not  in  the  usual  ordev^of 

things  and  in  tbia  at  any  rate 
Friends  of  Music  were  confronted  with 
, To^Uv  Between  the  two  concertos 
o,rthc  overture  to  “Der  Kuss.”  an 
o e l hv  Smetana.  The  vlolm  con- 

•erto  seiocted  for  the  third  numlier  of 


I John  McCormack 

- - > ■ ■ 
John  McCormack,  world  famous  in.Mi 

tenor,  returned  yesterday  afternoon  to 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House,  where  he 
had  made  his  American  debut  Novem- 
ber 10,  1909,  as  .\)fredo  in  "LaTraviata 
with  Mmc.  Tetrazzini  in  the  cast,  and 
gave  his  fifth  song  recital  of  the  season 
before  an  audience  of  4,000,  with  2,000 
turned  away.  The  affair  will,  indeed. 


eerto  selected  for  the  third  numoe.  ^ ;^;emorable  occasion  in  New 

,his  diverting  arrangement  was  i^ee  n,usi^.ai  histor.v.  Announced  ai 

, . 4.-1J  tliA  /'•onrert  as- 

''’nemuin  Goetz's  symphony  in  F 
I major  has  been  heard  in  this  totvn  and 
Sn\ued  to  enjoy  a well  earned  rest 
His  violin  concerto  may  have  been 
i performed  before  yesterday  theie 

’ seems  to  be  no  record  of  such  an 
i achievement.  The  composition  is  m 
i the  cheerful  key  of  G major  and  oom- 
i pletes  its  excursions  in  one 
i It  has  a slow  middle  section  in  which 
some  mellifluous  sighing  is  alternated 
'!;^^ith  imitations  of  operatic  recitative 

; The  general  character  of  the  work  is  | 
i vivacious  and  sentimental.  The  com- 
1 poser  evidently  felt  no  call  to  invite  | 

I the  violin  to  sound  depths  of 
' or  ascend  peaks  of  exaltation.  All  Is 
fluent,  unaffected  and  entirely  unim- 
portant. Mr.  Iluberman  played  the 
.•omposition  with  temperamental  ein- 
phasis  and  with  that  great  beauty  of 
tone  ivhich  he  generally  brings  to  an 


creet,  animated  and  of  con.sidcrablc 
eloquence. 


“Die  Walkuere"  its  second  perform- ! 
ance  of  the  season,  with  Klisabelh ; 
Rethtoerg  as  f-'ieglinde,  Sigrid  Onegin 
as  Fricka  and  William  Gustafson  as' 
Hundlng.  Otherwise  the  cast  was  as 
before. 

The  performance  as  a whole  was 
rather  the  reverse  of  the  German 
company’s  offering,  being  stronger  on 
the  vocal  side  than  the  dramatic. 
There  -was  some  fine  individual  acting, 
of  course.  Mr,  Whitehlll's  Wotan  is  a 
magnificent  achievement,  and  the  ma- 
jestic presence  and  flaming  indigna- 
tion of  Mme.  Onegin’s  Fiicka  was 
true  and  impressive.  The  other  were 
lass  successful. 

Mr.  Laubenthal  sing.s  the  role  of; 
Siegmund  very  well  and  looks  the  part  | 
convincingly,  but  he  Is  not  particu- 
larly interesting  to  watch.  Siegmund, 
is  not  the  most  forceful  or  capable 
person  in  the  world,,  but  it  is  iiard  to 
believe  that  he  was  as  calm  about! 
Sieglinde  as  Mr.  Laubenthal  makes  i 
him. 

In  the  second  act,  for  distance,  when 
Sieglinde,  delirious  with  fright  and 
I exhaustion,  cowered  blindly  under  the 
imagined  blasts  of  Ilunding’s  horn, 
sobbing  “Siegmund,  vro  blst  dul”  one 
fancies  that  it  might  be  po.ssible  for 
Siegmund  to  convey  something  be- 
yond an  actor  waiting  for  his  next 
cue. 

■Mis.s  Rethberg,  althougli  her  acting 
is  often  ineffective  and  lacking  in  le- 
sourccfulne.ss,  was  always  In  .no  pic- 
ture and  seemed  always  in  earnest. 
Besides,  the  beauty  and  oloinicncc  of 
her  singing  in  the  role  are  moving 
enough  to  atone  for  almost  any  con- 
ceiv,able  faults  of  acting. 

Mr.  Gustafson’s  Hunding  is  still 
short  of  perfection,  but  it  is  a vastly 
improved  performance  over  bis  first 
e.ssay,  and  well  sung.  Mme.  Matzen- 
auer's  Bruennhildc  remains  an  al- 
ternately disappointing  and  satisfying 
performance.  Mr.  Bodanzky’s  orches- 
tra suffered  a casualty  or  two.  but 
not  for  want  of  excellent  conducting. 


appearance.  

If  Goetz's  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  violin  seemed  inessential, 
that  of  Smetana  to  the  opera  seemed 
wholly  negligible.  The  brilliant  prel- 


an  ’’old  home  party  " the  concert  as- 
sumed social  and  musical  proportions  of 
great  interest.  Boxes  had  been  reserved 
by  delegations  from  the  Lambs,  I.iotu3, 
Catholic  and  New  York  Athletic  Clubs, 
and  in  the  orchestra  were  first  nighters 
ivho  were  present  at  Mr.  McCormack’s 
debut  and  have  attended  many  of  his 
local  recitals.  Arthur  Hammerstein, 
whose  father  brought  the  young  Irish 
I singer  to  this  country,  occupied  a box 
I with  friends.  Among  Mrs.  McCormack  s 
I guests  were  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Krnest  A. 
Ingram  (formerly  Mrs.  Enrico  Caruso). 

ilr.  McCormack,  according  to  his  cus- 
tom, began  ids  numbers  with  such 
■classic  airs  as  Bauch’s  ”I>et  Us  But  Rest 
Awhile"  and  then  continued  with  stand- 
ard songs,  including  Brahms’s  "Feldein- 
.sarnkeif’  and  Rachmaninov’s  "Oh,  Cease 
Thy  Singing.”  "The  Snowy  Breasted 
Pearl"  and  the  I.ondonderry  air.  "Irish 
Txive  Song.”  arranged  hy  Stanford,  (f'ere 
amopg  the  Irish  folk  songs. 

The  closing  group  included  Edwin 
Schneider's  song,  "When  the  Dew  Is 
Palling”;  Harty’s  "The  Grace  for  Light.” 
and,  at  the  end,  the  "Ring  Out,  Wild 
Bells”  of  Gounod.  Handel’s  C minor 
sonata  for  cello  and  piano,  played^  by 
Lauri  Kennedy  and  Miss  Dorothy  Ken- 
nedy. opened  the  program,  and  the 


The  Metronolitan  meanwhile,  gavel  wholly  negligible.  The  nriuiane  ^y,  ,,,6  program,  ana  me 

The  Metrop  . norform-  I ndo  to  "The  Sold  Bride"  would  lead  us  i cellist  also  gave  later  two  groups  of 

Die  Walkuere  its  second  pertoim  , ude  to  ...  v>e-  m-  ai  the  piano 


to  expect  something  scintillating  be- 
fore a Ivric  drama  dealing  -with  a fool- 
ish voung  woman’s  scruples  about  a 
prenuptial  kiss.  But  if  the  girl  was  as 
dull  as  the  overture  there  waa  no  lea- 
son  ivhy  the  man  should  have  been 
in  such  a state  of  mind  over  her.  Mr. 


solos.  Mr.  Schneider  was  at  the  piano 
for  the  song^.  Mr.  McCormack  was 
very  warmly  greeted  and  as  the  pxo- 
gram  advanced  his  singing  aroused  ever 
greater  and  greater  enthusiasm  and  ga\e 
cause  for  the  many  encores  he  always 
generously  gives.  His  delivery  had  its 
wonted  beauty,  so  richly  combined  with 


in  such  a stale  OE  mma  uvci  wuiueu  ut-aut.v.  OL.  *i^*i*y  , ■ 

directed  the  chosen  few  a masterly  diction  and  style,  and  all 
BOCai  Zky  ' of  PvnrASsion  bV  Whlch  lllS 


that  depth  of  expression  by  which  his. 
singing  never  fails  in  making  strong  j 
emotlona!  appeal  to  the  human  heart.  | 
The  singer's  la^t  recital  of  the  season  , 
here  will  take  place  next  Sunday  night  I 
in  the  same  theater. 


OUUcvi' Aiv  j v»».- 

from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
orchestra  as  if  he  really  believed  that 
his  labor  was  worth  while.  But  the 
audience  declined  to  be  excited. 

Mr  Huberman  performed  the  first 
movement  of  Beethoven’s  concerto 
■....••iniislv  He  delivered  the  cantabile  ^ ^ . ~ 

variously,  ric  ac  Goetz  s concerto  is  not  Known  to 

passages  after  the  manner  ot  an  ita  York:  though  it  is  always  dangerous  to 
ia,-,  onera  singer  languishing  on  the  declare  that  any  work  publisbed  fift.v 
lan  opera  • & , went  years  ago  lias  never  been  performed 

favorite  tones  here.  His  "Taming  of  the  Shrew’;^  was 

at  the  bravura  with  the  Ixildness  and  - 


I agility  of  a mountain  lion.  The  result 
I v,”)s  somewhat  bewildering.  At  one 
i moment  the  hearer  might  have  sup- 
i nosed  Beethoven  to  be  a -wild  ass  of 
I the  desert  and  the  next  a sucking 
I dove.  However,  things  may  have  been 


here.  1,10  _ 

produced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  not  many  years  ago  and  his  mel- 
odious symphony  in  F was  played  with- 
in tlie  memory  of  those  not  yet  decrepit, 
when  the  centmw  was  still  young.  The 
concerto  shares  the  melodious  and  per- 
liaps  .somewhat  obvious  charm  of  the 
svmphonj'.  The  program  annotator 
quoted  a German  critic  who  ompliasized 


dove.  However,  tnings  may  quoted  a German  cr.,.„  

WKttKr  in  the  other  two  movements  | the  Mcndelssohnlan  character  of  the 
better  in  the  ou.er  i hear,  work,  and  this  indeed  is  one  of  its  out 

which  this  reporter  failed  i standing  qualities. 


,„:standing  qualities. 

Next  week  the  Friends  are  going  to  , j,,  fluent— some  might  say  facile— in 

Kvndnce  Purcell’s  "Dido  and  Aeneas.”  its  hiejodiousness.  of  which  the  composer 
piodu  ® t . V.C.  intAre.iting  appears  not  to  have  been  ashamed.  He 

I That  indeed  ought  to  be  Interesting,  ijiyed.  in  fact,  too  early  to  have  culti- 

' — 'vated  a sense  of  sliame  for  what  he 

doubtlcs?  regarded  as  a merit.  Nor  is 
lie  asiiamcd  of  a.  little  romantic  senti- 
ment, which  it  ■K'ould  be  unjust  to  .stig- 
matize as  sentimentality. 

The  three  movements  of  the  Concerto 
arc  ('nchainod.  Tliey  are  well  and  'd’o- 
matically  wuitten  for  the  violin,  w'hich 
is  givou  verN'  little  respite  Uirougliout 
and  is  made  to  play  almo.st  uninter- 
.dptedlv.  so  easily  came  tlie  subject 
matter  from  the  compo,ser’s  brain. 

It  is  a concerto  that  was  worth  hear- 
ing and  lhal  gave  pleasure  in  the  licar- 
ing,  especially'  played  willi  so  much 


iless  and  ’scnsuouBtjesS'OT  I'an  lacKfe 
conviction.  In<Ieed.  throughout  Mr.l 
Sohroeder’s  work  there  was  revealed 
little  spontaneity,  a most  necessaiy  at- 
tribute for  an  unreslrained  nature-god. | 
kir.  Hadley  offered  two  ballet  suites, 
Andre  Gretry’s  heroic  "Cephale  et  Pro- 
cris."  .and  Tchaikow'sky’s  popular  "Nut- 
cracker’’ suite.  Mr.  TTadley'.s  oondiiot- 
Ing,  if  not  Inspired,  certainly  had  the 
merits  of  Intelligence  and  vigor,  and 
his  men  responded  well. 

PLAY  SCHROEDER’S  “PAN.’ 

Henry  Hadley  Conducts  the  Phil- 
harmonic in  Tone  Poem. 

AVilliam  Svhroeder  was  in  the  crowded 
house  that  heard  his  lone  poem,  "Pan.” 
produced  yesterVay  afternoon  in  the 
second  of  Henry  Jladlcy’s  Philliarmonic 
programs  at  Carnegie  Hall.  The  work 
is  short,  sharply  cliaracterizcd  and 
effective,  and  the  audience  applauded 
unlil  the  Brooklyn  musician  went  on  the 
stage  to  i)0\\ . it  was  hii"  liisl  work 
'given  by  a symphonic  orchestra,  al- 
Ihougli  lie  has  written  songs  and  inci- 
deitlal  mu.sic  fol’  successful  plays. 

Efrem  Zimhalist.  following  his  own 
recent  recital,  appeared  as  soloist  in 
Tclialkovskv’s  • violin  concerto  and  was 
I also  warmly  greeted.  In  lighter  vein. 

^ Mr  Iladlcv  gave,  the  ( Iret ry-Mottl 
1 "Ccpliale  et' I’rocris"  and  the  Tcliaikov- 
! sky  "Nutcracker"  ballets. 

Nina  Gordani  Sings  Farewell. 

Nina  Gordani  gave  a "farewell’’  re- 
cital at  the  Puncli  and  Judy  Tlieatrc 
last  evening,  singing  in  costume  both 
Neapolitan  and  Louisiana  ballads,  with 
others  Russian.  Jewish  and  American, 
Scotcli  and  "Old  Jacobite"  air.s.  Gor- 
don Hampson  assisted  at  tlic  piano  in 
works  of  Gliopin,  l^iszt.  Albrnoz  and 
Granados.  Mis.s  Gordani  lia.s  uncommon 
facility  in  imitating  .\merican  negro 
folksongs  as  sung  on  their  native  heath, 
and  these  and  her  French  Greolc  jiieccs 
wore  the  audience’s  favorites  of  her 

Another  “Pan”  leaped  Into  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday.  It  was 
inspired,  one  learns  from  the  author, 
“by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  whose  wlld-| 
ness  and  unrestrained  sensuousness 
seemed  to  suggest  the  Nature-god." 

In  spite  of  this  somewhat  alarming 
introduction  the  new  Pan  proved  to 
be  a discreet  and  tractable  enough 
creature,  whose  gambols  with  the 
nymphs  were  more  in  a spirit  of  in- 
nocent merriment  than  in  the  mood 
of  Debussy’s  drowsy  and  enchanted 
faun.  Its  author,  William  Schroeder, 
has  composed  several  light  operas  and 
the  incidental  music  for  “Little  Ok! 
New  York,”  but  this  is  the  first  time 
this  innocuous  manuscript  has 
reached  the  concert  stage. 


ROSENTHAL  IS  STATE 

SYMPHONY  SOLOIST 


The  State  Symph-ony  Orchestra.  Josef 
Straiisky  conductor,  gave  the  first  in  a 
.serip.s  of  six!  Sunday  afternoon  concerts 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  yes- 
terday, with  a large  audience.  Moriz 

Rosenthal,  the  eminent  pianist,  mak-  ’ oF'cag''er' con 

ing  bis  first  appearance  here  w'lth  or-  yjqtjon_  a tone  so  appropriately 

chestra  since  December  IS,  1906,  when  and  seductive,  aS“  it  was  by  Mr. 

he  was  heard  wdth  the  Sjanphony  So-  Huberraann.  'Whether  any  of  his  col- 

ciety’a  orchestra,  was  the  solo  per-  leagues  will  be  fired  by  his  example 

T.ch.lko,«y.  B .» 

piano  concerto.  present  preneration  of  fiddl6i*.*5  sock  a 

The  orchestral  numbers  ■were  Dvor-  • viable”  concerto  and  no  sign 

ak's  "New  World”  symphony  and  jg  given  them. 

T.seliaikowsky’s  "’1812”  overture.  Mr.  [ 

Ftran.sky.  a.s  former  leader  of  the  Phil-  i 
liarmonic,  knows  his  acoustical  ground  j 


CHALIAPIN  IN  LAST 

RECITAL  OF  SEASON] 

Crnegic  Holl  Filled  to  Heov 
Russian  Basso. 


n>  \T.  .1.  HKNOKUSON- 


Irlenrts  of  JIuslo  Concert.  ; 

Herman  Goetz  composed  "The  Tam-  | 
ing  of  the  Shrew,"  an  opera  founded 
on  .Sliaki  speare’s  comedy.  He  | 

wrote  a violin  conem  to; 
time  ho  was  not  thinking  about  shrew  s j 
or  their  taming.  Artur  Bodanzky  m , 
his  ex-plorations  of  the  tombs  of  the 
Tul-aukh-Amens  of  music  discovered! 
that  Bronislau  Huberman  was  ac- 
Squai.Red  with  this  long  buried  con- 
Iceri  ' and  had  him  exhume  it  for  the 
; delectation  ot  the  Society  of  the 
' Friends  of  Music,  who  sat  at  another 


•well  at  tlie  kletropolltan,  and  yester-  , 
day  he  adopted  his  new  orchestra  to  ■ 
them  on  the , whole  exceedingly  well. 
The  sympliony  was  played  with  much 
sympathy,  .and  iX  there  was  some  lack 
of  elasticity  and  brilliance  there  was 
withal  a fine  feeling  for  balance  and 
nuance. 

Mr.  Rosenthal’s  performance  of  the 
Tschaikowsky  concerto  ivas  in  some 
respect.s  disappointing.  He  had  played 
here  recently  in  recital  and  thereb.v 
.Miowm  that  after  a seventeen  year 
absence  he  is  still  a player  of  magical 
power  in  the  intellectual  and  me- 
chanical lealms  of  his  art.  'These  qual- 
ities were  again  prominent  in  his  read- 
ing of  tlie  concerto.  His  finger  technic 
was  dazzling,  bis  rhythm  and  accentua- 
tion seemingly  perfect  and  the  clarity 
of  his  tone  beautiful.  The  .strong  dra- 
matic fibers  of  the  score  he  failed  to 
reach,  although  there  were  some  pas- 
: ages  of  exquisite  sentiment.  The  or- 
' clie.stra  gave  liim  a good  accompani- 
; ment.  He  was  very  warmly  applauded 
t.at  the  close  of  the  work. 


ZIMEALIST  IS  SULUiSX. 


Plays  AVith  PliUharmonic “Pan”! 

Is  Performed, 

The  Philharnionic 


Feodor  Chaliapin,  the  eminent  Bus 
Sian  basso,  gave  his  second  recital  and 
his  announced  farewell  appearance  of 
the  season  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening, 
with  Feodor  Ivoenemann  at  the  piano, 
Mr.  Chaliapin,  who  was  unable  to  ap- 
pear in  a special  matinee  of  "Faust 
last  Thursday,  owing  to  an  attack  or 
rheumatism,  had  lost  none  of  his  gloi^ 
ing  geniality  and  had  apparently  suf- 
fered  vocally  none  at  all.  In  accordance 
•with  his  e.«tabltshed  custom,  he  an- 
nounced eht  numbers  of  his  offerings 
from  the  platform,  while  a rapt  audience 
followed  the  little  text  books  thought- 
fully provided  for  the  occasion. 

Listed  as  some  of  Mr.  Chaliapin  s 
! vocal  fare  last  evening  tvere  MouMorg- 
i skv’s  “Trepak,’’  Tarlaam's  celebrated 
song  from  the  first  act  of  "Boris  <^ou- 
nov”  ■ the  recitative  and  aria  of  Prtne* 


tion  of  Henry  \fter'  ekFi^^^Sringale’’  axLT  numerous  en- 

in  Carnegie  Hall  Reviews  of  Mr.  Chaliapin’s  re- 

For  the  third  time  In  tmm  provided  he  Is  In  good  volcix  usu- 

allv  reveal  a remarkable  tmlty  In  w 
applied  adjectives.  It  Is  sufficient  to 
record  that  Mr.  Chaliapin  was  in  good 
volc^,  that  every  available  inche  oi  the 
liouse  ■was  oeoupied.  that  the  emotloa_ 
of  llie  large  audience  were  corriplete . 
under  tlie  -sway  of  the  magnetic  P< 
snnallty  on  the  stage.  As  of  y°"-  ^ " 
Chaliapin  sang  a great  deal,  tolkefl  o 
some  extent  and  even  acted  a little.  Ji  s 
dramatic  recitatives  were  stamped  'rlli 
vonvlctlon  and  emotional  Intensity  ^ 
often  led  his  acoompanlst  a 
pape.  He  won  prolonged  applause  and 
1 was  generous  with  bis  encores. 

I Rudolph  Folk,  violinist,  a.sslsted 
ably  m rounding  out  the  evening  s p 


.leection  of  Henry  Hadley^  gave 

cert 

C"zinfba’'iist  gave  a.rauthoritative  and 
^ fine 'reading  of  Tchaikowsky  s 
!.io"ir  oon  e d wlRcb  he  had  played 
Thursday"night  and 

Jlr.  Hadley  offered  a ®’I.^  ..  i,j. 

program,  a rhapsody 

William  Scliroeder,  ^ Scliroe- 

first  time  from  manuscript.  Mr.  Sebroe 
der  X lives  in  Brooklyn.  U a^yom  g| 
man  who  has  written  scores  for  set 
eral  musical  comedies. 

Ilis  composition  did  not  ^ 

Jr  in  common  with  several  recent 
•roVelties  it  reveals  competent  worl^ 
ship  and  able  orchestration, 

fiver  changing  moods  Of  hts  subject  but  I ..omposltlons  by  Fmetan 

and  fragmentary.  I he  _ess^  ^ , , 


if 

H 


ne  Franklin 


Franklin  gave  her  first  redial  of 
ei-  songs  and  sketches  last  night 
Times  Sauare  Theater,  mainly 
laterlal  fashioned  by  her  own 
t pen,  and  as  any  one  might  have 
ied  beforehand,  it  turned  out  to 
Ithe  bit  of  cheerio.  Miss  Frank- 
t at  times  can  be  exquisitely 
. in  spite  of  being  concerned 
e business  of  travesty,  which  is 
humanity  in  the  raw.  She  made 
waitress  at  Childs’s  with  her 
talking  of  shooting  biscuits  and 
: hash  display  a touch  of  the 
lady  about  her.  Altogether  she 
ioff  eh.  most  finished  parodies 
the  stage  recently,  and  although 
|ram  was  called  “Amerit^an  'Com- 
jumaine,’  ” there  was  nothing 
iy  overpowering  or  Balzacian 
f. 

fferings  ranged  from  character 
is,  such  as  "Elegie  Americane,” 
1 V.  A.  Weaver,  in  wdiieh  Miss 
n showed  her  true  ability  at 
acting  as  tlie  sorrowful  sweet- 
f a dead  doughboy,  to  the  sheer 
f “Mrs.  Casey,  the  Cook,  Hears 
cCormack,”  when  v»be  skipped  off 
?e  with  an  Irish  jig.  In  all  her 
rious  metamorphoses,  as  she 
say  herself,  she  was  deft  and 
ous.  The  sparkling  glee  on  her 
IS  particularly  adapted  for  the 
J ditty  of  “Dirty  Face.”  wlien 
■ruhic  countenance  became  that 
\ -year-old  without  the  slightest 
And  when  she  came  out  to  sing 
orothy  Parker's  rollicking  hur- 
an  early  English  ballad  called 
t night  and  the  Lady’’  and  ap- 
in  an  old  English  costume,  look- 
■ a furbeiowed  doll,  the  audience 
aught  the  co-mic  connotation  as 
i.  “I  can’t  help  feeling  there’s  a 
le  concealed  about  me  some- 

is  a droll  flavor  and  yet  a 
j appreciation  of  velvety  poetry 
liss  Franklin’s  voice  that  makes 
ideal  interpreter  of  Mrs.  Par- 
rses  in  song  form,  and  she  .sang 
> of  them  mellifluously  to  prove 
addition  she  did  "TTelp,  Help. 
“Teacher,  Miss  Munihy,”  and 
audevilla  favorites,  and  of  course 
ted  loud  cries  for  “Red  Head.’’ 
rsonality  seemed  to  match  ail 
erent  characters  very  neatly  and 
tuines  always  matched  her  per- 
And  whenever  a new  gown 
lied  for  .Terry  Jarnagin,  who  had 
ornpanying  lier  agreeably  at  the 
often  with  his  own  pleasant 
bliged  with  an  attractive  solo. 


edMvirszT 

AT  THE  METROPOLITAN. 

“La  Travlata,’’  opera  In  lour  acts  by 
Giuseppe  Verdi:  book  by  F.  M.'Plave.  Sung 
In  Italian,  Roberto  MoranzonI  conducting,  I 
THE  CAST. 

Alfredo Mario  Cbamlee 

Giorgio  Germont Giuseppe  De  Luca 

Uastone  Augelo  Bada 

Baron  Doupbol Mlllo  Plceo 

Marquis  d’ObIgny Louis  D'Angelo 

Doctor  Grenvil Italo  Plccbl 

Violetta  .Lucrezia  Borl  I 

Annina  Minnie  Egener 

Flora  Bevolse Grace  Anthony 

Ballet  divertissement  by  Roslna  Galll,  Giu- 
seppe Bonflgllo.  Florence  Rudolph  and 
Corps  de  Ballet. 


I Charles  Thomas  Is  ' 
iloist  at  Aeolian  Hall  j 

Charles  Thomas,  whose  bary- 
ite  has  been  heard  in  many  de- 
; recitals  in  seasons  past,  as 
'arlier  during  the  present  one, 
Rerday  afternoon  at  Aeolian 
w audience  was  of  the  usual 
q )le,  enthusiastic,  appreciative 
vh  attends  this  singer’s  con- 
id  the  program  was  a typical 
ione,  with  tuneful  numbers  in 
-'rench,  German  and  English, 
itter,  Marziale’s  “Twickenham 
Fred  Clay’s  "The  Sands  of 
“Gypsy  John’’  were  interest- 
two  John  Alden.  Cappenter 
•)he  Sleep  That  Flits  on  Baby’s 
ri  “Lcs  Silhouettes,’’  were  par- 
‘ beautiful. 

idience  seemed  grateful  that 
las  included  Frank  Tours’s  ar- 
t of  the  beautiful  Joyce  Kil- 
I,  “Trees,”  in  his  program,  for 
ong  splendidly  suited  to  this 
mice  and  interpretive  ability 
ileasant  episode  of  the  after-  i 
^ accompani- 

William  Janaunhek,  whose  | 
ding  of  the  singer  and  his 
ured  faultless  assistance. 


Vt  the  Metropolitan. 

,ght's  opera  concert  at  the  Metro- 
icliitled  on  its  program  the  Finale 
from  “.Samson  et  Dalila.’’  with 
rdon  and  Messr.s.  Kingston  find 
i;  two  (inartettes  from  “MartVI,'’ 
PS.  -Mario  and  I’erini  ami  Messrs, 
and  Didur;  llie  (Javalina  from 
d’Amnre”  ■ by  Mr.  Didur;  th» 
do  am!  duct  from  '’Fcdoia,’’  with 
iTolta  and  Mr.  'I'okatyaii  ; the 
and  duet  froiu  “Roris  Godn- 
I'l  Mme.  lloiirskayn  and  Mr. 
I be  dimt  from  "L'Ainicri  Fritz,’’ 
ic.  Mario  and  .Mr.  'J’okatvan. 
'iclicstrn  under  the  direction  of 
dtosehek.  jtlayed  the  Saknntaln 
d.  the  fjood  I'rid.'iy  spell  music 
""irsifiil,’’^  t),e  Dance  Persnmie 
KliftyanlCnirta  tind  Itadoczy 
•in  “l,n  I>amnation  de  anat." 


The  Metropolitan  elected  to  cele- 
brate the  passing  of  the  old  year  by 
commemorating  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Justly  celebrated  Lady  of  the  Ca- 
mellas,  a choice  that  seemed  to  have 
no  discernable  depressing  effect  upon 
a capacity  audience. 

Violetta  Is  a role  that  it  Is  almost 
Impossible  to  cast  perfectly,  for  Verdi, 
after  first  making  her  a coloratura 
soprano  in  whose  veins  flow  the  some- 
what pallid  corpuscles  of  Lucia  dl 
Lammermoor,  suddenly  changes  his 
mind  In  the  last  two  acts  and  de- 
mands that  she  be  capable  of  playing 
I a deeply  felt  tragic  role.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a truly  tragic  coloratura  so- 
prano— and  we  have  never  heard  one 
— we  should  elect  to  have  the  role 
sung  by  precisely  the  person  who  sang 
It  last  night — Miss  Lucrezia  Bori. 

If  Miss  Bori  was  not  completely 
successful  in  the  florid  opening  acts 
of  last  night’.s  performance  It  was 
only  because  her  voice  contains  too 
many  dramatic  overtones  quite  to  en- 
compass the  effortless  mechanical 
agility  that  Verdi  calls  for.  There  was 
I i never  a moment’s  doubt  of  the  per- 
fection with  which  she  looked  the 
part  of  the  Lost  Lady,  and  her  per- 
formance In  the  last  two  scenes  was 
touchingly  sincere  and  affecting. 

Mr.  Chamlee  sang  beautifully,  and 
Mr.  De  imea  brought  his  accustomed 
perfect  vocal  art  to  the  part  of  Ger- 
mont, Pere.  The  ballet  performed  to 
loud  and  long  applause,  and  Mr. 
MoranzonI  led  his  orchestra  scatheless 
I over  the  well-blazed  trail  of  Verdi’s 
I score, 

« • • 

i At  the  Manhattan  the  'Wagnerian 
Company  belied  its  name  long  enough 
to  give  a performance  of  Johann 
Strau.ss's  comic  opera,  “Die  Fleder- 
maus.”  Whatever  faults  the  German 
company  has — and  It  has  a few — lack 
of  versatility  is  emphatically  lo'c  one 
of  them.  Last  night  we  had  Mr. 
Zador,  who  had  given  an  excellent 
performance  of  Alberich  in  Thurs- 
day’s “Rheingold,”  giving  an  equally 
excellent  one  as  Franckc,  with  Carl  j 
Braun  making  a quick  change  from  j 
King  Henry  of  Brabant  to  Ivan,  Air.  , 
Ziegler  stepping  from  “Lohengrin's’’ 
Herald  to  Dr.  Francke,  and  the  hide-  ' 
fatigable  Miss  Fleischer  playing 
Adele,  her  fifth  role  in  six  days. 

The  performance  was  Infinitely 
more  spirited,  more  Viennese,  than 
last  year’s,  which  suffered  from  de- 
voutness. Mr.  Stransky  was  probably 
respi.nsible,  for  he  kept  both  orches- 
tra and  jj^ngers  moving  at  a pace  that 
was  appropriate  to  the  verve  and  lilt 
of  Strauss’s  music. 

The  evening  presented  two  added 
attractions.  The  first  was  a special 
dance  n>wrnber  by  Mi.ss  Grotl  Haucli, 
a young  performer  from  Frankfurt,; 
iiwho  seems  to  have  exceptional  charm 
j and  sense  of  comedy.  She  danced  to 
I la  varied  list  of  compositions  tliat  in- 

Eluded  Krcislep’s  “Licbesfreud,’’  and 
:as  received  with  great  favor. 

The  other  was  Strauss’s  ‘Tllue 
innubc’’  waltzes,  which  Mr.  Slrau- 
jsUy  conducted  for  a first  entr’acte 
!wlth  such  intoxicating  effect  that 
jjmuny  of  the  audience — one  that  filled 
lillio  house— began  wishing  one  another 
a liaitpy  pe.w  year  witlicut  waiting 
for  midnight  to  .arrive. 

“Die  Fledermaus,”  by  Johann  Strauss, 
was  given  by  the  German  company  at 
the  Manhattan  last  evening.  The  tune- 
ful misadventures  of  JJerr  Eitmstcin  : 
were  given  at  the  Lexington  Theater 
last  season.  The  performance  at  that 
time  was  not  a noteworthy  one,  and  last 
evening’s  production  witnessed  little  Im- 


provement. 

I The  indefatigable  Mme.  Editha 
Fleischer  made  a comely  and  presentable 
maid  as  Adele  and  her  vocal  contribu- 
tions contained  life  and  fluency.  Mme. 
Louise  Perard  as  Bosalmd,  and  Paul 
Schwarz  as  Alfred,  with  Benno  Zelgler 
as  Dr.  Falke,  and  Hermann  Schramm  as 
Gabriel  von  Bisenstein  were  some  of  the 
fPrinclpals.  Desldor  Zador  as  Franks, 
Ithe  prison  director,  displayed  comedy 
work  of  a competent  order. 

, Most  of  the  bright  spots  of  the  eve- 
ning were  centered  in  the  orchestra. 
Mr.  Stransky  conducted  a sparkling 
score  and  hl.s  men  played  well.  Between 
.vif,  second  acts  he  offered  the 

Blue  Danube’’  waltz  to  the  delight  of  1 
a well  filled  house.  j 

^ 7 K 

I n.T  OLIN  DOAVXKS. 

DBR  EVAXGELi.tr.tX.V,  niu.sio  drama  In 
two  act.s  and  three  scene.a.  German  poenr 
and  music  hy  Vilhelm  Kinnzl.  At  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House. 

Friedrich  Engel  .-tdolph  SchoepTlin 

Martha  Ida  Moerlcke 

Magiialena  Ottillie  Metzger 

.Tohannes  P'rendhofer Desldor  Zadot 

I Matthias  Freudhofer Rudolph  Ritter 

[ Zitterliarl  Hermann  Schramm 

Sflma)ipau.’  Eduard  Kandl 

Aibler  Emil  Staudenmeyer 

His  Vito  Marv  Dobtertin 

Frau  Huher  ’Elsie  Lichterfeld 

Hans  Paul  Schwarz 

Conductor.  Alfred  I.orentz. 

TVilhelm-  Kicnzl's  niu.MC  drama  in  two 
acts,  “DciJ  Evangolii.ihn,’’  was  per- 
formed la.st  night  for  the  fir.^t  time  in 
Xew  York  l,y  Ih---  '.Fagnerian  Opera. 
t'ompan\'.  ,\.  small  audience  heard  the 
work,  and  more  than  once,  as  at  the  end 
of  the  fir.^t  act,  applauded  heartily. 

Kicn/.l  i.s  known  to  New  York  by  his 
“Kuhreigen,’’  given  here  in  1913.  He  is 
a man  of  wide  repute  in  Germany, 
whofe  “Uer  Kvangeiiman'’  for  a time 
—but  tliat  lime  is  over— enjoyed  a popu- 
larit.v  hardl.v  .secend  to  that  of  “Hai.sel 
and  Grct'l.''  In  addition  to  hi.s  activi- 
tlc.-!  as  compo.scr  Kicnzl  has  been  promi- 
nent as  piani't,  conductor  of  operatic 
aiiil  .sjmphonic  pcrronnanccs,  and  as  a 
iiiu.-ieal  lil.'tori.an,  lecturer  and  essayist. 
He  knov.  .’  a.  great  deal  about  other  pco- 
ple'.'s  inii.'ric. 

■’Dei-  Evangflimi.n”  was  produced  at 
the  Royal  opera,  IJorlin,  May  i.  hkp.j. 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Karl 
Muck,  who  conducted  th.c  first  perform- 
ances. The  book  as  well  as  the  music 
is  the  ctoaiiou  of  Uic  compo.scr.  The 
.stoty  is  taken  front  .a  volume,  “Note- 
book of  a Police  Commissioner,’’  by 
Mei-ssner,  a criminal  lawyer  of  Vienna, 
whoso  stories  were  .supposed  to  be  roc- 
oids  of  pcr.sonal  experiences.  It  is 
.simple,  and  its  treatment,  which  might 
bo  piteoii.s  in  the  extreme,  is  actually 
vet  y sentimental. 

Two  brothers,  .lohanne.s  and  JTatthias, 
love  the  tjjd  Martha.  She  is  the  niece 
and  ward  TR  the  keeper  of  the  convent 
of  St.  Othm.ar,  -rvhoso  nanv'  is  Fred- 
trick.  Martha  responds  to  the  passion 
of  the  young  Matthias.  Johannes,  plot- 
ting his  brother’s  ruin,  telhs  Frederick 
that  his  purpose  is  to  seduce  jUarlha. 
MatUiias  i.s  discharged  frcni  his  po.-i- 
tlon  as  clerk  of  the  convent.  Jlartha 
awears  that  only  the  ernbraces  of  her 
lover  or  of  deatli  itself  will  rippcasc  her 
longing  or  weaken  her  lidelity. 

Peasants  and  burghers  appear.  There, 
la  lumpish  festivity  and  a bowling  niatclr 
between  the  tailor,  Zitterbart,  and  the 
) printer,  Schnappauf.  These,  actions 
liave  noUiing  in  particular  to  do  with 
•the  course  of  the,  .story,  and  are  ob- 
viously pulled  in  that  there  may  be  va- 
riety and  something  jolly  in  tlie  score. 
They  furnish  tiie  occasion  for  music  as 

5ood  as  anything  else  in  the  opera— 
ances  of  a rather  inferior  variety  of 
' Lanner,  so  tliat  for  a moment  one  i.s 
1 listening  to  nnt.'lc,  not  for  a ’’Schau- 
Bplel,”  which  Kienzel  is  writing,  but  for 
I ».  Singspiel.  wlticit  seems  much  nearer 
th‘e  capacit.v  of  tlic  compo.'er. 

• The  dancing  and  nine-pins  over  tltc 
victorious  Zitterbart  iba relies  off  with 
’ the  prize.  When  he  is  thoroughly  out 
Of  the  way  the  play  resmnes  its  course. 
Matthia.s  ha.s  asked  Magdalena,  the  girl 
friend  of  Martlia,  to  arrange  ,a  meetin.g 
that  night  at  the  <)iurcli.  The  moon 
rises  (an  extended  orcliestral  movement 
In  the  manner  of  an  intermezzo  wliich 
• accompanies  its  appearance  in  the 
score  was  shortened  last  niglit)  and 
tlic  lovcr.s  converse,  after  the  maimer  of 
Tiistaii  and  T.solilc  in  the  garden.  They 
aie  interrupted  iiy  a night  watchman. 
\iry  nuieii  in  the  manner  and  witli  a, 
.annn-what  .sitniinr  text  to  that  of  the 
gnarilian  of  tlv  peace  .st  the  end  of  the 
,M ei.stcrsingcr.  Tlie  conw-mt  llien  catches 
live,  wliieli  admtrabl.v  .servft',«  Uie  pin— 
pM.^e  of  .robann<-,<,  who  has  been  wateii- 
fntly  waiting  and  observing  the  loving 
pair  froni  g,  fail’ll'  oiiviou,s  position  at 
llm  rear  of  the  'stage,'  The  fireman 
blo’.vs  lii.s  horn,  the  .chorus  rush  in,  Jo- 
hannes a.-ouses  .\Iatlbias  of  causing  tin'- 
confiagr-Ttion,  He,  mit  of  gali'antry  and 
fear  of  compTotTiiBlbg  hD  sweetheart, 
will  not  explain  his  presence  in  the  vl- 
cinil.v.  and  i)ri,dc,sting  his  innocence,  is 
Inipi  i.-oned  for  twenl.v  years, 

Thirt.v  years  are  presumed  to  have 
Iptr  rvciicd  between  this  episode  and  (he 

[beginning  of  the  sceivy  The  scene  is  .a 
street  in  Vienna.  iUatidahnn  apprars, 
;-ilifc  lias  b'.,ni  mir.sin;;  JoinMuiea,  who  is 
I dying  ;inii  v.ho  has  moi.-  Unn  once 
I ilistriic'cdly  mrntloned  Ik  .j,  ills 

hi’O'licr.  Then  av’p. -i;-.  tin:  fignic  v.iiio! 

I giv,  s the  opera  i I.s  n.ain  -MaHhia..  ten 


years  out  of  prison,  oid  and  forlorn,  aiui 
bent  by  misfortune.  I!>  becomes  an 
evangelist,  'rite  t.ip''  dr.-rihed  by  Hie 
Geriiian  word  was  pe.ulirr  'o  Vienna  of 
ilte  carl>  ’80s.  The  '■Ev.'’ngel-mcn''  wer-’; 
beggar.s.  who  wcnl  about  lie  street  read- 
ing texts  of  the  New  Tesfarnent.  yiag- 
daiona  liring.s  the  two  brothers  togetlier. 
.(oliannes  confesses  to  Matthias  his 
crime.  Matthias  forgives  him.  and  tlie 
curtain  falls. 

it  would  be  pleasant  to  say  tliat  llie 
IVagncrian  Oiiera  compan.i  . in  mounting 
ll'.i.s  xrork,  'na.s  introiiuxiod  in  .\meri(  a ,a 
novelty  wotth  xvliilc,  but  that  i=  <’er- 
tainly  not  the  case.  ’’Dcr  iOvangeii- 
man.”  at  bc.'t,  i.s  an  oper.-i  of  a.  IHiid  cal- 
culated to  appeal,  if  anywheie,  to  the 
community  which  ga'.’e  it  hirtli.  It  Is  a 
local  and  a bourgeois  affaii’.  It  must  be, 
acknowledged  Huat  it  i.s  diffiiaiU  in  Hiis 
land  and  this  year  of  our  I.ord  lOtM  to  I 
see  wh.’'  it  coulil  cx'cr  liovc  been  poplar  j 
anywhere.  | 

For  there  is  not  a stroke  cf  o-  i"  nalit.v  I 
in  the  opera.  There  i.s  tim  .strong  in- 
fluence of  .‘^ehuniami.  .and  of  (■■i.upo..'  rs 
;5UCh  a.s  T.ortzing.  Nessing  ami.  ollim-.s 
of  their  ilk.  The  influence  u"  \V  ig-  ' 
tier  is  perhaps  .strongest  of  rd  , Hiough  ' 
less  vl.siblo.  Hy  this  is  uv-«nt  tha'.  tlmr'' ! 
■is  studied  avoidance  of  the  direct  ii.se  ; 
, of  a A.Vagn"ri?n  forl-eula.  at  the  same) 
time  that  it  is  powei full.'.-  present  ini 
tlie  eomposer’s  eonsoiouaness.  lie  can  , 
tldnk  of  his  love  duct  oniy  in  the  man-, 
ner  of  the  love  duet  of  Tri.stan.  He 
approximates  and  eheapcn.s  ibe  effert  ! 
without  ilirectly  quoting  It.  it  was  im-  i 
on.ssllile  for  him  to  refrain  from  a pas- 
sage .such  as  til?  row-  and  ll,e  entrance 
of  the  watchman  from  “Die  Meistei- 
singfr.” 

He  wrote  .something  n little  different 
and  nor  a oiiattcr  »o  .good.  And  ;here 
is  tlie  .’ieathbed  of  .iohnnnc.s— the  d-.  ing 
Tristan,  with  a powerful  but  not  origi- 
nal orchcsttal  accompaniment  of  the 
reeilatix  e.  A modei  n Frcnehm.an  'rpght 
rave  been  more  subtle  about  tiiis.  The 
naive  compo.ser  of  "Oer  Evangcliman” 
adoptes  a procedure  akin  t.r  that  of  the 
ortrieb  whicli  stiok.s  hi.s  bead  i'l  the  sand. 
His  orrhesfration.  his  uicloo.v,  (be  sa.me- 
n^-ss  of  lii.s  rhythms  ai-e  n’  (lie  most  un- 
original and  eommonpia’-r.  A ''/Vagner- 
ite  Iiy  indirectne.s.s  and  ’ntcr.fion  Imt 
unfortunately  net  a V.'agmrite  i.i  his 
endless  variety  of  expivssion  and  or- 
chestrat  effect,  or  dianiatii-  declama- 
tion. or  an.i’thir.g  lhai  malics  a tea! 
opera— these  thiug.s  Air.  Iveinzl  is  not. 

Unfortunatel.i',  not  a great  deal  more 
can  be  said  for  the  performanee.  Ono 
can  imagine  a peiformanee  of  Hij.s 
work,  b.v  a second  rale  org.anization  in 
a Gernian  town  or  small'  eit'-,  wiiicli 
would  be  itself  so  naive  anJ  .sincere 
that  it  would  make  the  most  of  the  text 
.and  nui.sle.  The  performance  la.'^t  night 
was  clumsy  and  heavy-footed.  Hio  act- 
ing stiff,  the  sin.ging  prevailing  poor 
.''.ml  frequently  out  of  tune.  One  can 
accept  the  final  scene  of  Mr.  Zador  as 
the  dying  Johannes,  and  the  appealing 
'ineerit,'-  of  Mr.  Ritter  wlicn  ho  ap- 
oeareri  as  the  Evangel! -I  in  tlie  first 
scene  of  tlie  second  act,  tosciiing  r 
Beatitude  to  tim  cdt|drcn--pcrha ps  the 
best  epi.sode.  musically,  dra  :natica  llv' 
I.l.strioni>'8lli  . of  th*-'  entire  opera.  The 
pet forrn.a n-'c  .a.-,  .a  whole  wa.s  inferior  to 
a number  of  l ei  y tinoeie  and  intelli- 
gent  tiro.'luction.s  gi\-en  by  this  eompanv 
FJul  the  opera  d.'.servcd  no  better  fate! 

By  Deems  Taylor  |j 

Several  years  ago  — eighteen,  to  be 
exact — we  wrote  the  inusic  for  a musi- 
cal comedy  called  "The  Isle  of  Skidoo” 
for  our  senior  show  at  college.  We 
have  managed  to  live  it  down,  and  up 
to  last  night  had  always  been  rather 
ashamed  of  it.  But  after  hearing 
Kienzl’s  “Der  Evangelimann’’  we  are 
thinking  seriously  of  hunting  up  our 
youthful  manuscript  and  submitting 
it  for  immediate  performance  by  the 
Wagnerian  Opera  Company. 

There  is  something  .stupefying  about 
anything  as  utterly  inept  as  “Der 
Evangelimann.”  It  is  not  a bad  op- 
era. Badness  is  at  least  a positive 
quality,  and  this  work  of  Kienzl’s  is 
simply  nothing  at  all.  It  is  difficult 
to  think  of  anything  to  say  about  it. 


The  music  is  very  much  like  the 
book,  ■which  is  the  hardest  thing  one 
could  say  of  it.  It  is  by  turns  bom- 
bastic and  childish,  with  never  a mo- 
ment of  authentic  drama  or  deeply 
felt  emotion.  The  score  dates  from 
1895.  and  contains  a multitude  of  the 
inevitable  Wagnerisms,  particularly 
an  antiphonal  love  duct  that  is  a 
rather  pathetic  aping  of  the  duet  in 
the  second  act  of  “Tristan.”  Most  ol 
it  is  much  older  than  that,  though— 
more  like  a feeble  imitation  of  'Weber. 

As  a matter  of  record  it  might  be 
here  set  do^wn  that  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  Company  gave  a solitary  mati- 
nee performance  of  “Der  Evangeli- 
mann” in  1901,  with  Ernest  Van  Dyck 
singing  the  role  of- Matthia.s,  and  that 
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Klenal  ;>  optTa.  ■ Kuhrelgcn,’’  %\as 
given  ;'it  the  Motr''i)oUUin  in  1913. 

Th<;  <-i  mpany  la.^t  night  sang  with 
enrnosincss  worthv  of  a bolter  cniisn 
and  sang,  for  the  .nost  part,  badly.' 
Even  Mr.  Zador  could  not  make  the 
part  of  Krledrlch  anything  more  than 
prepo.sterou.s.  and  Mine.  Moericke 
and  Mr.  Ritter  wrestled  in  vain  with 
the  wootlen  images  of  Martha  and 
Manilla.^.  We  found  Mr.  .Schwarz,  In 
a lo\r  oniedy  role,  pretty  hard  to 
l)oar,  although  the  audience  seemed 
dellghlf'd  with  him. 

The  orchestration,  except  for  a few 
felicitous  spots,  sounded  generally  ob- 
vloTj.s  .;nd  amateurish,  but  Mr.  Igirenz 
got  out  of  It  as  much,  doubtless,  as 
there  was  to  get. 
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••Der  lOvuiltieliinan''- 

KienzI's  opera.  "Der  Kvangelimann, 
was  produced  by  the  flerman  company 
at  the  .Manhattan  Opera  House  last 
e^'en^ng  for  the  first  time  in  this  cit\ . | 

It  was  not.  however.  Xew'  York  s first 
experience  of  the  talent  of  this  Teu- 
tonic musician.  We  contemplated  his 
••Der  Kuhreigen  - in  1913  and  breathed, 
sighs  of  relief  w'hen  it  softly  faded 
into  the  past.  . « 

-Der  Evangelimann,  ’ which  is  om- 
cially  denominated  a.  "niusikalisches 
schauspicl"  (musical  drama),  has  en- 
joyed Immense  success  in  '>ermany, 
but  although  it  was  fir.st  given  there 
in  1895  It  did  njot  travel  as  far  west  as 
“Der  Kuhreigen’*  till  this  season. 

The  story  of  the  opera  has  already 
been  published  in  this  newspaper.  It 
i.s  tolerably  good  operatic  material,  al-  | 
belt  it  is  always  hazardous  to  central- 
ize a dramatic  action  around  aged  peo- 
ple. The  hero  of  this  work  is  falsely 
accused  of  a crime,  convicted  and  sent 
to  jail  for  twenty  years.  When  he 
comes  out  he  no  longer  is  young  and 
he  becomes  an  evangetist.  His  labors 
lead  him  to  the  bedside  of  a dying 
man.  the  one  who  fastened  the  false 
accusation  on  him,  and  who  now'  con- 
fesses his  guilt.  Of  course  you  obey 
the  Krench  injunction  and  know  that 
.1.  woman  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 
Even  Virgil  phrased  it  ages  ago:  ‘ Dux 
femina  facti."  But  the  story  is  mtich 
older  than  that.  Adam  tried  to  shift 
his  responsibilities  by  a'  similar  asser- 
tion. 

Mr.  Kienzl  is  a compo.ser  of  broad 
outlook.  Fteferring  again  to  the  classic 
authors,  one  might  declare  that  noth- 
ing human  is  foreign  to  him.  He  is  a 
prince  of  eclectics  and  shows  no  ill 
tempered  favoritism  in  his  adoptions. 

Of  course  he  takes  something  from 
Kessler’s  ‘Trompeter  von  Sakkingen,” 
for  it  is  a jubilant  and  melodious  opera 
highly  admired  in  Deutehland. 

The  vision  of  Kienzl.  however,  swept 
still  wider  musical  horizons.  One  finds 
a little  of  .Ma.sc  .gni  and  a ittle  of 
Wagner  cunningly  stirred  together  j 
snd  made  even  more  piquant  by  the  ] 
uso  of  a thin  sauce  of  Bach.  And  that 
tlie  auditor  may  enjoy  a still  more 
generous  variety  of  styles  there  ai-e 
even  a soupcon  of  Schumann  and  a 
moment  of  Johann  Strauss.  In  short, 
the  score  provid-s  something  for  ©very 
la-ste,  and  in  its  prep.aration  the  com-  ] 
poser  has  shown  that  the  perfume  of 
any  flower  in  the  garden  of  German 
and  Italian  music  has  been  sw'eet  to 
his  nostrils. 

But  an  opera  of  prosaic  preach- 
ments. mora'  jdatitudes  and  musical 
pecuaiions  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
serious  work  of  art,  no  matter  how 
much  it  may  be  venerated  in  Teu- 
tonic shrines  of  the  lyric  drama.  Nor 
can  the  music  iie  taken  too  seriously. 
Its  sentiment  is  very  thin  and  its 
i tragedy  merely  lachrymose.  The  per- 
t formance  last  nighi  was  very  earnest 
i md  throughly  in  tlie  German  spirit, 

j out  it  was  rough  vocally  and  crude 

j tiramatically.  Those  scenes  which 
j might  have  made  some  effect  missed 

ji  tlieir  point.  It  was  not  one  of  the 

!,  best  nights  of  the  German  season. 

, t Rudolf  Hit  ter  as  Math  ins,  Desidor 
f Zador  as  Johrjimc.s,  the  wicked  broth- 
V er:  'M.'ss  Ida  Moericke  as  Martha  and 
Adolf  Schoepfln  as  Frirdrich  were  the 
,'i  important  members  of  the  cast,  and 
will  not  be  shot  at,  because  they  did 
i i the  best  they  could.  Alfred  Loreniz 
conducted. 


Heifetz  Is  Heard  m 

‘Parsifal’  and  ‘Die  iVleis- 
•ersinger’  at  Opera  Houses 

•'ascha  Heifetz,  back  last,  month 
',.11  China  and  Japan,  opened  Carne- 
. Hall’s  new  year  yesterday  after- 
noon with  his  first  recital  here  of  the 
eason.  There  were  the  usual  condi- 
.ions — that  is,  a crowded  auditorium 
Old  a thickly  populated  stage,  while 
i.any  waited  without  for  an  eleventh- 
)ur  chance  to  get  in. 

Mr.  Heifetz,  avoiding  the  heavy 
■ avorites  of  violin  recitals,  such  as  the 
Bruch  B minor  concerto,  or  Halo’s 
■‘Symphonie  Espagnole,”  began  with 
Grieg’s  first  sonata,  in  C minor,  a melo- 
dious, expressive  work  that  is  not 
• ften  played,  but  had  ample  color  and 
charm  yesterday  under  Mr.  Heifetz’s 
bow  and  the  fingers  of  Isidor  Achron, 
who  supplied  a vigorous  piano  part. 
The  Saint-Saens  Rondo  Capriccioso 
followed. 

The  violinist  gave  a typical  Heifetz 
performance,  seeming  in  excellent 
form,  with  the  various  qualities  which 
have  evo'Ked'  adjectives  of  praise  in 
past  seasons — his  practically  impec- 
cable technical  skill,  his  smooth,  cano- 
rous tone.  Lower  notes  had  richness 
and  warmth,  notably  in  the  Bach  air 
for  the  G string,  while  in  numbers 
such  as  Ries’s  “Perpetuo  Mobile  - Mr. 
Heifetz  tossed  off  his  fireworks  with 
a calm  which  made  the  piece  seem  de- 
ceptively easy.  Two  pieces  by  Joseph 
AchYon  — an  arrangement  of  i 

meau’s  “Tambourin’’  and  “En  Hav- 
itionic”  in  iriinor,  werfi  marked 
“first  time  in  America.”  Numbers  by  , 
Sibelius  and  Wieiiiawski  ended  the  set , 
program,  but  this  did  not  include  the 
encores.  1 

The  opera  house  began  the  year  | 
with  Wagiier,  the  Metropolitan  follow- 
ing its  custom  of  giving  “Parsifal  ao 
a New  Year’s  matinee,  while  the  ag- 
nerians  gave  their  second  peoform- 
ance  of  “Die  Meistersinger”  at  the 
Manhattan.  In  “Parsifal”  Mr.  Lauben- 
ihal,  as  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  was 
effective  as  the  Guileless  Pool,  while 
Mme.  Matzenauor  reappeared  as  Kun- 
dry,  Mr.  'Whitehill  as  Amfortas  and 
Mr.  Schiitzendorf  as  Klingsor,  but  Mr. 
Bender’s  indisposition  brought  a dif- 
+'erent  Gurnemanz,  William  Gustaf- 
son, who  filled  the  part  adequately, 
with  tone  generally  sonorous  and 
(though  not  always)  steady.  Mr.  An- 
vnian  took  Mr.  Gustafson’s  announced 
oart,  Titurel,  with  Mmes.  Telva,  Da- 
iossy,  Hunter,  Anthony,  Rosseler,  De- 
iaunois,  Robertson  and  Tiffany  and 
Messrs.  Bada,  Schlegel,  Header  and 
Audisio  in  the  other  parts.  Mr.  Bo- 
danzky  conducted. 

At  the  Manhattan,  Theodor  Lattcr- 
mann  was  Hans  Sachs,  a part  he  had 
sung  there  last  season,  as  ■well  as 
stage  director — a genial  Sachs,  it 
seemed,  with  this  season’s  improved 
vocal  form  shown  last  Thursday  m 
“Figaro.”  Robert  Hutt  and  Editha 
Fleischer  figured  again  as  Walther 
and  Eva,  likewise  Emma  Bassth  as 
Magdalena,  but  there  was  a new  Beck- 
messcr — Eduard  Kandl— and  new  faces 
for  Pognar  and  David,  Messrs.  Eck 
and  Schramm.  As  on  Christmas,  Mr. 
.Straiisky  conducted.  There  was  a 
rather  small  audience — it  may  have 
been  too  soon  after  New  Year’s  Eve. 


?(cTi-  Operas  at  Metropolitan.  || 

Two  operas  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
New  Y'ork  public  were  produced  at  the 
Metropolitan'  Opera  House  last  eve- 
ning. The  first  was  wTltten  and  com- 
posed by  Raoul  Laparra  and  is  cn- 
'itled  "La  Habanera.”  H w-as  first. 
;ierformed  at  the  Opera  Coniique. 
Paris,  on  February  '35.  IPOS,  a.nd  was 
■t  one  time  promised  hy  Oscar  Ham- 
merstein.  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  had  it 
Ions  in  mind,  hut  oni.v  l.ateiy  deter- 
mined to  let  ii.  invite  the  kindly  ron- 
-ideration  of  his  patrons.  The  oilier 
work  is  now.  If.  is  called  “1  t.om- 
oanacci"  .and  the  libretto  is  by  O.io- 
vEi'.-chino  Forzaiio  and  the  music  liy 
"rinio  RicciteUi.  H has  had  numer- 
oius  hearings  in  Italy  within  the  la.st 
.'.car. 

The  new  “double  bill"  combines 
'rngedv  and  comedy,  for  .Laparra' s 
'vork  "'s  d'U'o'  •■3-”fi  gruesome,  avhile 


KiccitelU's  is  light.  ;and  cheerful.  The.  i 
I rq^ody  is  enacted  in  Spain  and  hinges  1 
on  the  love  of  two  brothers  for  the 
same  maiden.  The  rejected  brother, 
maddened  with  jealousy,  vnortally  < 
stabs  iho  fortunate  one  at  the  mo-  | 
ment  when  a band  is  heard  in  the 
■street  playing  the  habanera,  the  new 
dance  just  come  from  this  side  of  Iho 
.\tlantic.  The  dying  Pedro  promises- 
the  dazed  Ravion  that  he  will  return 
end  that  then  the  slayer  will  under- 
stand the  sounds  of  the  habanera. 

Tn  the  second  act  Filar,  the  dis- 
puted maiden,  has  transferred  her  be- 
reaved affections  to  Ramon.  That  per- 
son is  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  his 
!;rother,  which  enters  the  house  with 
rnree  blind  musicians.  They  play  a 
habanera  (that's  what  they  come  for, 
of  course)  and  Filar  forces  the  ago- 
nized Ramon  to  dance.  The  ghost 
'varns  Ramon  to  confess  “all”  to  Pilar 
or  she  will  join  him  in  his  tomb.  In 
the  third  act  the  two  go  to  strew 
flowers  on  Pedro’s  grave.  Ramon  can- 
not summon  courage  to  confess  and 
Pilar  accordingly  dies  on  the  tomb. 

The  choir  in  the  church  adjoining  the 
cemetery  sings  a chant  which 
.-'itraiigely  resembles  the  habanera. 

This  is  promising  material  for  an 
opera.  The  habanera  heard  at  the 
moment  of  the  murder  becomes  Ihe 
voice  of  conscience  and  an  instrument  | 
of  fate.  But  the  most  thrilling  effect 
is  that  wrought  by  the  first  act,  in 
which  the  relentless  rhythm  of  the 
dance,  so  skillfully  treated  as  to  sound 
mot  unlike  a funeral  march,  beats  its 
way  through  a xfivid  and  excited  dra- 
matic -action  w^ith  a stage  full  of  dis- 
tracted people.  This  scene  causes  the 
other  two  to  shrink,  although  it  is 
• easy  to  perceive  that  with  the  ex*'*'- 
cise  of  more  cunning  in  stagecraft  the 
second  Hjlght  have  been  made  better 
to  smstain  the  interest  of  the  play. 
J'he  third  act  is  quite  hopeless.  The 
duet  between  Raw  on  and  Pilar  is 
puerile  and  the  ecclesiastic  version  of 
he  habanera  is  by  no  means  as  clev- 
erly made  as  Mr.  Victor  Herbert ’.s 
.iianted  transformation  of  his  “idee 
fixe”  In  “The  Serenade.”  But  Mr. 
Herbert  is  a lietter  musician  than  Mr. 
Jjaparra. 

The  vocal  parts  of  the  opera  are 
fragmentary  in  structure.  There  i-s 
almost  no  opportunity  for  extended 
lyric  expression,  which  is  the  ultimate 
object  and  the  climax  of  operatiq 
music.  The  two  or  three  moments  of 
lyric  opportunity  suggested  nothing  to 
the  composer  save  conventional  utter- 
ances which  have  wandered  from  one 
Italian  stage  to  another  ever  .since 
Verdi  set  the  fashion  for  the  Iheairi- 
'.-al  confraternity.  The  orchestration 
is  generally  rude,  crude  and  noisy. 
Indeed  there  is  so  little  of  genuine 
musical  pith  in  the  score  that  it  baffles 
description.  The  sharp  contrast  of^the 
■ lance  off  stage  and  the  crime  on  it  is 
not  a new  device  for  creating  shud- 
• 'tei-s  and  while  it  has  been  well  han- 
dled by  Laparra  it  seems  to  have  been 
liio  end  of  his  inspiration.  When  it 
came  to  utilizing  the  habanera  as  the 
' \oice  of  conscience  the  composer 
lound  himself  out  of  his  depth.  He  is 
u realist,  but  not  a psychologist. 

Three  trumpeters  and  a herald  ap- 
pear Iiefore  the  curtain  to  publish  a 
proclamation  which  explains  the  back- 
ground of  the  action  of  “I  Compa- 
■lacci.”  Two  factions  of  friars  dispute 
Vic  validity  of  the  excommunication 
j of  Savonarola.  Each  faction  is  to  send 
I a champion  lo  t\’alk  unharmed  through 
t :lr.'  and  thus  prove  his  contention 
1 . right.  In  the  littl?  comedy  we  find 

■ I wo  competitors  for  the  hand  of  Anna 
1 .Uaria,  one  the  aged  Xoferi,  supported 
I by  the  girl’s  guardian,  Bernardo,  an 
i ardent  supporter  of  the  Savonarola 
j party,  and  the  other  Baldo,  loader  of 
! the  Companacci,  who  in  history, 
though  not  in  the  opera,  tinaliy  ob- 
tained the  execution  of  the  famous 
Catholic  reformer. 

Pernardo  receives  a w-arniiig  from 
lialdo  that  the  contemplated  marriage 
may  not  take  place.  The  Friar.s  Band 
of  Children,  who  constituted  the  anti- 
vice  society  of  that  day,  enter  tl.ie 
house  to  search  for  pictures,  carnival 
■ •ostumes,  flowers,  masques  .and  other 
implements  of  Satan,  and  in  -tjiiiii’s 
room  they  find  a love  letter  from 
Soldo,  which  Bernardo  reads  and  then 
Invites  attention  that  nothing  hos 
been  done  about  its  promise  to  rescue 
the  maid.  The  children  remove 
flowers  from  A nna’s  window,  not 


knmvrngrbX  cdnrtwr  rntirrms  was  tn 
signal  for  which  Baldo  was  waiting. 

No  sooner  is  the  room  empty  than 
Tialdo  and  his  evil  companloms  come 
down  thg  chimney  and  conceal  them- 
selves. 'When  they  appear  at  the 
right  yiioment  there  is  a near  riot  and 
Uio  ibhief  of  police  is  summoned.  In 
liij*  presence  and  that  of  other  wit- 
ijfssfcs  Bernardo  makes  an  agreement 
■•ivith  Baldo  that  if  the  ordeal  by  fire 
actually  takes  place  Baldo  resigns  his 
claims  to  the  girl's  hand  and  sacrifices 
his  ©state.  But  it’  the  priests  do  nut 
enter  the  fire  Baldo  gets  the  girl.  Of 
course  neither  champion  veutiires  into 
I he  flames,  and  a general  dispute  en-  ^ 
sues,  during  which  it  begins  to  rain  i 
and  the  fire  Is  extinguished.  Baldo  and 
.inna  therefore  achieve  the  happy  j , 
ending  which  belongs  to  all  comedies. 

Klccltclli  has  not  floated,  into  any  j 
now  seas  in  his  mu.sic,  hut  he  is  a well  j 
I rained  pupil  of  the  Costanze  Theater  | 
•school,  and  he  knows  when  to  halt:; 
action  in  order  to  introduce  a pleasing  i 
lir,  when  to  write  a vivacious  comic  j' 
ensemble  and  when  to  make  his  score  j; 
subservient  to  lively  movement  on  the|’ 
stage,.  In  .some  of  his  melodies  there 
is  a clever  blend  of  Puccini  and  Mon- 
femezzi,  while  others  are  poor  filings 
hut  his  own.  Anna  Maria’s,  letter; 
song  has  a familiar  hut  compellin?' 
■•barm,  the  comic  ensemble  of  the^ 
relatives  is  infectious  if  verging  on 


the  commonplace,  the  duet  for  Baldo 
and  Amia  is  safe  and  sane  opera), 
writing  of  a well  settled  nineteenth' 
century  pattern,  and  the  finale  hustles 
briskly  after  the  fashion  followed  hyf 
all  the  children  of  Pergolesi  down  toll, 
the  composers  of  “Le  Donne  Curiose”  I 
and  “Gianni  Schichi.”  | 

All  of  which  means  that  RicciteUi  is  | 
well  acquainted  with  the  profession  of  u 
opera  composing  and  that  although  he  | 
has  nothing  new  to  offer  he  makes  a | 
very  palatable  ragout  of  well  chosen 
I remains.  His  little  opera  should  for  a f 
' time  please  the  public,  even  if  it  does  jj 
j not  crown  itself  with  immortalitj-.  |1 
i The  unfailing  record  of  new  produc-  j! 
tioiis  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  j| 
must  be  repeated.  Both  operas  were 
handsomely  mounted  and  well  per- 
formed.  The  three  scenes  cf  “La 
Habanera’’  were  perforce  designed  ac-:^ 
cording  to  the  older  tqnets  of  tiie , 
scene  painter’s  art,  but  1hey  framed, 
the  action  in  surroundings  of  con- 1 
corclant  mood  and  contributed  their 
full  share  to  the  effort  at  dramatic  ] 
illusion.  ’The  one  scene  of  “I  Coni-| 
panacci”  had  a gay  carnival  aspect  | 
suggesting  that  the  Plagnoni  had  tor-  i 
gotten  to  remove  from  their  homes  all  | 
manifestations  of  the  “passionitte  sen-  j 
sualism”  of'  the  Italian  mind  de,scribed  | 
by  Symonds  and  that  they  might  have  ^ 
profited  by  living  long, enough  to  read 
irico  della  Mirandola  on  their  prophet. 
However,  the  scene  furnished  a suit- 
able environment  for  the  comedy  and 
that  of  course  was  its  purpose, 
i The  performances,  of  the  two  operas 
^ were  good.  The  spirit  of  each  was  ad- 
■ mirably  caught  by  t’ne  conductors  and 
j the  singers.  Mr.  Hasselmans,  who  di- 
rects the  French  opera.s  at  the  Metro- 
politan, naturally  had  “L,a  Habanera”  ij 
and  he  made  a.s  much  as  pos.sible  of  its  I 
musical  points  and  its  general  plan.! 
Mme.  Easton  made  a very  earnest  and  I 
intelligent  essay  ,at  the  rcie  of  Pilar.l 
but  tiiQ  difficulty  of  projecting  the  rc- 
aetion.s  of  the  part  into  the  auditorium 
with  .such  musical  means  as  the  com-  ^ 
poser  provided  was  more  than  she  j 
[could  overcome'.  Her  w.ant  of  com- 1 
plete  suceo.ss  was  no  I'a.’ult  of  hei-s.  j 
iShe  did  all  with  the  part  tliat  could  hoi 
done  with  it.  ] 

' ^Ir.  Tokatyan  achieved  seme  real 
dramatic  effect  with  the  brief  exHt- 
ence  and  violent  deatli  of  Pedro,  but 
his  gho.stly  return  was  not  w ell  staged. 
Jlr.  Daiiise  was  very  sincere  in  his 
impersonation  of  Ramon,  but  the  role 
lis  one  calling  for  more  than  ordinaiy 
jtragic  power.  The  smaller  parts  were 
jwell  done,  a.s  a rule,  but  the  burden  of ' 
!he  work  fell  on  the  three  who  have 
I been  ment  ioned.  Mr.  Rothicr  was 
|;hearcl  and  seen  for  five  minutes  as  an 
i irate,  father,  but  he  signified  very  lit- 

! tie-  A 

j Mr.  Gigli  a vomedi  iii  was  per- 
haps  the.  most  interesting  disclosure 
I in  “1  Coiniiannvci."  Hv  acted 
unwonted  . I'ivacity  and  .s-irpi  bvauJI* 
fully  Wlicn  he  had  a vhr.-.  c.  .Uis8 
Rethberg' a.s  .^.nna  Varla.  Mr.  sii’h^** 
endorf  us  Bernardo,  Mr.  L'ldur® 


no  aiifl  Sir.  Bada  as  Xoferi 
11  excelU'nt.  Inde'Hl  “I  Com- 
owed  a gi’oat  debt  to  its  in- . 
;rs,  including  Sir.  Slorar.zoni.  I 
nciuctfi'l  a'iUi  .spirit  and  iitidej-  _ 
!§•  i 


jccess— for  success  it  is,  whether  | 
one  likes  his  work— is  the  more 
ible  because  of  the  complete  un- 
;ss  of  his  methods.  "La  Haba- 
s 20  years  old.  and,  so  far  as 
ic  facture  or  orchestral  technique 
cerned.  it  could  be  fifty  years 
Obviously  there  was  no  thouglrt 
reator's  mind  as  to  whether  his 
ras  new.  old  or  middle  period,  of 
y or  another  one.  He  was  pos- 
of  an  idea  which,  to  a young 
his  blood  and  temperament,  be- 
n obsession.  He  -drove  it  home 
conviction  and  lack  of  self^ 
isness  which  achiev'e  their  end 
of  obvious  immaturities  and 
gances. 

tti-Casazza  in  staging  this  work 
nfronted  by  Certain  obstacles, 
rticularly  to  the  fact  that  "La 
ra"  is  essentially  an  opera  for  a 
heatre.  Re  solved  most  of  his 
s admirably.  The  cut  nt  the 
the  first  act  increased  its  ef- 
ess.  The  stage  setting  was  as 
ibodlment  of  the  composer’s 
The  second  act.  which  is  of 
ibtle  texture  than  the  first,  and 
timate  in  intention,  was  less  sue-  I 
in  its  lighting  and  business.  In 
t act  there  was  a question  of 
• to  follow  faithfully  the  '-.-jne 
magined  by  the  composer,  whose 
r.  and  opera  too.  should  vanish, 

by  means  of  sonorous  chorus 
more  in  the  nature  of  "grand 


leather  and  now  and  then  a prank  or 
'a  gesture  was  the  more  creditable 
to  him.  All  went  merrily  as  -a  mar- 
riage bell,  and  for  audience,  if  not  all 
reviewers,  the  curse  was  taken  off  "La 
i Habanera.’’ 


' "I  Compagnaccl”  is  trade  goods,  a 
conventional  opera  buffa  story,  fur- 
nished with  a machine-made  score 
that  is  obviously  built  to  give-  satis- 
faction to  the  average  consumer.  The 
book  is  complicated  and  not  worth 
describing  in  detail.  Its  outline  is 
that  Bernardo,  a fanatical  follower  of 
Savonarola,  has  betrothed  his  niece, 
Anna  Maria,  to  Noferl,  another  fun- 
damentalist. .‘=he,  of  course,  loves 
another,  the  other  in  this  ca.se  being 
Baldo,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
“Compagnacci,’’  the  modernists.  An 
ordeal  by  fire  is  to  take  place  be- 
tween the  Savonarollsts  and  the  lib- 
eral monks.  Baldo  bets  Bernardo 
that  the  monks  will  never  go  through 
with  the  ordeal,  and  stakes  his  lands 
and  wealth  against  the  hand  of 
Anna  Maria.  Bernardo  agrees,  and 
the  ordeal  does  not  take  place.  Rout 
of  the  fundamentalists,  bliss  of  Baldo 
and  Anna  Maria. 

Mr.  Riccitclli  hardly  seems  to  he  an 
inspired  composer,  but  ne  is  a rainy 
clever  one.  In  general  he  is  not, 
technically  speaking,  reminiscent — 
.that  is,  there  are  few  moments  when 
one  can  say  definitely  “Some'oody 
else  wrote  that  theme  first.”  The 
only  striking  exception  is  an  aria  by 


effect  last  night  was  less  inti-  j Anna  Maria  tha*-  is  little  more  than  a 

» T f o Tvinrf*  ^ Svcildsoil's 


-han  Laparra  intended,  and  mme 
,'e  for  such  a theatre  as  the  Met- 
an — and  the  bell  that  tolls  on  two 
nd  dissonant  intervals  in  the  con- 
' scene  is  not  the  least  inspired 
e of  the  score. 

pera  was  admirably  sung.  Mme. 
did  not  strive  to  be  ’’Spanish.” 


•Ro- 


transcription  of 
I mance”  for  violin. 

I But  what  Mr.  Riccitelli  does  do  Is 
iapproprlate — the  tricks  of  orchestra- 
tion, the  musical  idiom,  the  vocal 

- mannerisms  of  other  men.  "I  Cama 

E:erpreted  her  role  with  simplicity  g^gnacci"  is  a potpourri  of  the  meth- 

.muineness  and  with  glorious  re-  ooguacvi  ^ 

■ ~ pds  of  Puccini  and  Mascagni  and 
' Leoncavallo  and  Montemezzi,  and  if  it 
. were  only  a little  better  done  it  would 
be  a sure-fire  hit.  * 

But  If  you  are  going  to  be  sure- 
’ire  you  must  be  nothing  less.  Ric- 
Icltelli  handicaps  himself  first  of  all 
with  a tedious  and  undramatlc  book 
that  tries  to  be  funny  without  pos- 
sessing a single  comic  situation.  In 
telli  comedy  is  entirely  a differ-  score  he  provides  the  traditional 
-s' work!  which^wiL  IwardedThe  applause-getters,  to  wit:  one  soprano 
bestowed  by  the  Italian  Minister  aria,  one  tenor  ana,  one  soprano  and 
’ tenor  duet  with  unison  climax  on 
high  B.  Unfortunately  ho  puts  them 
too  early  in  the  action,  so  that  the 
tediums  of  the  later  scenes  nullify 
their  effect. 

Mr.  Gigli  and  Miss  Rethberg  took 
the  two  principal  roles,  which  means 
that  the  two  principal  roles  were  ex- 
quisitely sung.  It  is  long  since  a duet 
at  the  Metropolitan  has  offered  two 
such  perfectly  blended  voices  as 
theirs  were  last  night.  Mr.  Schuetz- 
endorf  made  a real  person  out  of  Ber- 
nardo. which.  It  transpired,  was  a 
mistake:  for  Bernaido  obstinately  re- 
fused to  blend  with  the  other  Sa- 
vonarolllsts,  who  were,  both  in  the 


!ll:pess  

In  .song.  The  part  of  Ramon 
d the  late  Victor  Maurel.  It  is 
ilarly  for  a singing  actor,  ilr. 

who  expresse.s  himself  most 
tely  in  song,  nevertheless  gave  a 
apable  and  eloquent  performance, 
othier’s  father  might  have*  been 
more  senile,  but  he  was  highly 
tic,  and  Mr.  Tokatyan,  whose 
s a little  "white,"  made  much  of 
loment  of  the  deatli  of  Pedro, 
was  an  excellent  ensemble,  a 
effective  orchestra. 


blic  Instruction  upon  -he  winner 
annual  opera  competition  of  1C.  2, 
lot  necessary  to  speak  at  length, 
’ompagnacci"  (the  Boon  Com- 
s)  was  performed  for  the  first 
it  the  Costanzl  Theatre,  Rome, 
pril  10.  It  has  been  very  popular 
ly.  Its  locality  is  Florence,  its 
that  of  Savonarcia,  and  the 
which  at  last  resulted  so  di.sa.s-, 
; for  that  theologian,  between  his 
ers  and  the  compagnaccl. 
prologue,  describing  the  ordeal 
• to  take  place  between  the  Friars 
1 Marco  and  the  Friars  Minorite, 
lellvered  In  a manner  viewed  by 
IS  an  insidious  approach  to-  opera 
fli.sli.  It  was  declaimed  in  that 
bv  a herald  who  stepped  before 
rtain  in  the  costume  of  the  pc- 
iccompanied  by  three  trumpeters 
blasts  punctuated  his  address. 


rtter  the  opera  was  sung  in  the  , ,,  .... 

1 In  which  it  was  written,  and  all  libretto  and  in  Mr.  Wymctal  s obvious 
r.q  gaily  as  gifted  artist.s  who  per-  ctrcusy  Staging,  merely  comic 

strip  characters. 

Mr.  Kloianzoni  conducted  easily 
and  smoothly.  The  .scenery  Cor  b >th 
offerings  was  conventional,  neither 
good  nor  bad,  and  was  very  well 
lighted.  The  audience  wa.s  large  and 
friendly,  but  not  particularly  demon- 
strative. "Habanera”  received  a 
very  mild  reception.  “I  Compagn- 
accl’’ went  much  better.  A great 
deal  of  nohse  was  furnished  through- 
out the  evening  by;  the  gentleraen 


r with  contagious  gusto  could  con- 
rilh  such  niuste. 

•score  is  compounded  pnncipally 
scagni  and  Puccini.  In  Italy,  in 
Compagnaccl  ” has  been  dubbed 
>ne  "I  MascagnaccI,”  and  that  is 
misnomer. 

situations  are  well  known  to  ital- 
icro  buffa.  Bernardo,  the  elderly 
ilserly  zealot,  of  the  party  of  Savo- 
converses  with  Venaanzio.  the 
of  wax  candles,  who  looks, 
ind  sounds  like  the  sacristan  of' 
Bernardo  will  marry  his  daugh- 
• na  to  Ills  fellow-rellglonlst.  Noferl. 
las  locked  her  np  to  prevent  the 
CCS  of  young  Baldo,  le,ader  of  the 
ignaccl.  A love  letter  is  dl.seovered 
e children  of  the  Priors  BaU'l  In 
s room.  It  Is  resolved  that  .she 
be  married  at  once,  but  Baldo 
Is  companions  enter  the  house  by 
slmncy,  put  the  relatives  and  ad- 
Is  o'  Bernardo  to  flight,  and  fore- 
different  end  to  the  story.  At 
I bargain  is  struck  by  Baldo  and 
inlo.  If  the.  ordeal  by  fire  <loes 
ike  place  Baldo  is  to  marry  Anna, 
takes  place  Haldo  will  relinquish 
elovetl  and  his  fortune  as  well, 
lappy  ending  does  not  require  nar- 

seore  has  no  melodic  oi  harmonic  i 
ction.  The  orche.«tratlon  Is  either  [ 
to  accompany  patter  on  the  stage  ' 
he  conventional  modern  Italian  ■ 
or,  or  U ailopts  the  most  ordinary  ' 
ucclnl’s  In.stnimentnl  schemes— tin- 
jH  doubling  the  voices,  supported 
•neath  by  commonplace  harmony. 

work  i.s  "goof I"  for  some  solos 
I brought  applause,  such  as  Miss 
><  rg's  letter  sung,  excr  llently  de- 
ri,  for  fooling  In  the  Italian  man- 
•V  Venanzlo.  amusingly  characti  r 
t>y  .Mr.  DIdur:  for  a duet  curving 
TieanlniiiBfis  melofly  for  tenor  an') 
no,  Biirf  glnglng  and  romping  by  the 
*.  Mr.  sjltgli  couM  not  ifxnlbll  to 
dl  bla  betiiitlfiil  flnlsbe'l  art  In 

ig  With  music.  ’Pbe  vocal  ro- 

r K'Wt  whlcii  be  met  thr  fl  Ilian  !- 
o«rl  reauirlnr  prln'  inallj  lungs  of  J 


who  stand  downstair.?  tn  the  left  and 
upstairs  on  the  right. 


AT  THE  METROPOLITAN. 

"La  Habanera.”  opera  In  three  acts 
written  and  composed  by  Tlaoul  Laparra. 
Bun*  In  French.  I.ouls  Itassclmana  conduct- 
m* ; scenery  by  ItovescaUi : staged  by 

Samuel  Thewman.  First  performance 
New  lork. 

THE  CAST: 

Ramon  Giuseppe  Danise 

Pedro  Armand  Tokatyau 

Their  Old  Blind  Father Loon  Rothier 

A Servant  James  Wolf 

A Bridegroom  Petro  AudlsiO 

A Man  Vincenzo  Reschtgliunl 

Pilar  Florence  Kastoni 

^ Phraclie  Well^ 

A Bride  Mtnnti;  KgeneP 

A Boy  Lout.".'-  Hunter 

(.omrades:  Giordano  I’altrlnlerl,  I'ietro 

Aiidlslo,  Arnold  Gabor,  William  Gustafson. 

Three  Blind  Beggars:  Paolo  Ananlan,  An- 
gelo Bada,  Louis  D’Angelo. 


. ’I  Compagnaccl,’*  comic  opera  In  one  act 
by  Primo  Klccltelli.  book  by  Otovacchtno 
1'  orzano.  Sconory  by  Aucusto  Carelll ; 
staged  by  Wllholfii  von  \vymotal.  Sung 
in  Italian,  Roberto  Moranzonl  conducting. 
I-  Ir.st  performance  In  America, 

THE  CAST. 

Bernardo Gustav  Schuetzendort 

Baldo Beniamino  Gigli 

v.inanzlo Adamo  Iildur 

Angelo  Bada. 


His  Uncle.’.".’.'.".’.’,'. Louis'  D’Angcio 

His  Grandfather • ■ • .Paolo  Ananlan 

Ghlandaia Giordano  Paltrinie'.l 

Cheif  of  Police Vincenzo  ResoUlglian 

Notary Pietro  Audl.slo 

A Herald Lawrence  Tibbett 

Anna  Marla Elisabeth  Rethberg 

Noferfs  Aunt Grace  Anthony 

Noferl’s  Grandmother. . .Henrlette  Wakefield 

Leader  of  the  Children Louise  Hunter 

Bernardo’s  Maid  Servant.  .Nannette  Guilford 
Children Compagnaccl.  Populace 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 

•Josef  Hofmann  ha.s  been  known  to  be 
a composer  from  even  his  earliest  years. 
He  has  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  it. 
'even  though  for  a time  he  adopted  a 
transparent  illsguise  under  whicli  to 
put  forth  some  of  his  more  experimental 
works.  But  he  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
never  attempted  to  force  himself  as  Hof- 
mann the  composer  upon  a public  which 
has  grown  to  liave  an  unbounded  ad- 
Pilration  for  Hofmann  tlie  pianist,  whicli 
the  security  of  his  position  might  easily 
have  enabied  him  to  do. 

So  the  novel  undertaking  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  to  devote  its 
fifth  New  York  concert  entirely  to 
the  works  of  Josef  Hofmann  the  com- 
poser, assisted  by  Josef  Hofmann  the 
pianist,  gave  an  opportunity  to  his  New 
York  admirers  of  estimating  and  en- 
joying him  in  a way  they  have  never 
had  before. 

The  program  comprised  his  second 
piano  concerto— he  has  written  five,  of 
which  he  had  played  only  one  before  in 
New  York,  the  third— a group  of  solo 
pieces.  "The  Haunted  Castle,”  a "sym- 
phonic narrative"  for  orchestra  and  the  , 
"Chromatlcon,"  a "symphonic  dia- 
logue” for  piano  and  orchestra.  Two 
of  the  piano  solos  and  the  two  orchestral 
pieces  purport  to  be  by  "Michel  Dvor- 
sky.”  an  unfortunate  young  Poli.vh  in- 
valid who  lived  in  San  Sebastian,  Spain, 
till  Mr.  Hofmann  decided  to  tear  off  a 
di.sguise  already  penetrated  and  ac- 
knowledge that  Dvorsky,  which  is  said 
to  be  Polish  for  Hofmann,  was  none 
other  than  liim.self,  writing  under  a pen 
name  that  would  secure  him  an  esti- 
mate unbiased  by  his  great  reputation 
as  an  executant. 

Mr.  Hofm.ann  must  have  rejoiced 
in  the  superb  interpretation  that  wa.s 
given  of  all  these  compositions.  He 
himself  contributed  much  to  the  success 
of  the  concerto.  Much  is  implied  of  his 
self-restraint  by  the  fact  that,  though 
twenty  ye.ars  old,  this  concerto  was  last  i 
evening  played  for  the  first  time  in  New  j 
York  It  is  a .stirring  composition,  be-  ' 
York.  It  i.s  a stirring  composition,  be- 
ginning witli  martial  trumpet  fanfares, 
of  nine  variations,  in  a similar  way. 
There  is  a pulsing  rhythmic  energy 
throughout  the  whole  composition ; and 
though  there  is  much  brilliant  writing 
for  the  solo  instrument,  it  i.s  all  in  its 
nature  musical. 

There  is  no  vain  striving  for  effect, 
'out  a natural  buoyancy  and  lucidity  ; in 
the  slow  movement  a warm  and  spon- 
taneous flow  of  melody — all.  of  course, 
very  "old  fashioned,”  as  warm  and 
spontaneous  melod.v  inevitably  seems 
today.  It  would  indeed  be  too  much 
to  say  that  this  concerto  has  a real 
profundity : that  its  roots  strike  verj- 
deep,  or  that  it  is  essentially  original 
ir  its  essence.  It  is.  perhaps,  rather 
frankly  not  so.  But  It  Is  engaging  mu- 
sic and  of  course  its  qualities  were 
raised  to  their  highest  powers  by  the 
extraordinarily  fine  performance  that 
was  given  by  the  composer  and  the 
orchestra. 

"The  Haunted  Castle"  has  more  sub- 
stance as  music  ; and  that  substance  is 
of  a sort  that  makes  it  .seem  more  of 
the  pre.sent  day  than  the  concerto.  A 
poem  is  printed  to  sugge.st  a program 
for  the  music : a suggestion  of  ominous 
destruction  wrought  by  demons.  light- 
ened by  a vision  eff  better  days.  It  is 
a program  that  stimulates  the  imagina- 
tion rather  than  prescribes  definition  and 
the  music  is  consequently  allowed  to  de- 
velop Itself  unhampered  by  anecdotic 
details.  It  i.s  written  with  a quite  re- 
markable skill  in  the  treatment  of 
modern  orchestral  resources,  which  are 
made  highly  effective. 

The  ’’Chromatlcon”  is  a tour  de  force 
of  sportive  imagination  : a piece  full  of 
a riotous  and  unruly  Fulenspieged 
spirit  : not  "representing”  anything,  but 
embodying  the  caprices  of  an  unfettered 
imagination  remarkably  skillful  in  the 
way  in  which  the  Instrumental  color 
and  the  contrast  between  piano  and 
orchestra  are  employed  to  express  and 
enhance  the  freakish  quality  of  the 
musical  sub.stance. 

If  the  piece  seems  to  have  lost  some- 
thing of  its  first  disquieting  effect  in 
the  seven  short  years  since  It  was  first 
made  known  here,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  remember  the  large  amount  of  water 
that  has  been  flowing  under  the  tradi- 
tional bridges  in  that  time.  It  has.  at 
any  rate,  lost  little  of  Its  "amusing” 
quality,  in  the  painters'  sense  of  that 
term;  and  it  is  successful  in  the  meas- 
ure in  which  it  still  produces  the  ef- 
fects upon  which  the  composer  calcu- 
lated. 

Among  these  is  assuredly  not  the  im- 
pre.ssion  of  something  darkly  important  j 
getting  itself  said.  The  brilliancy  and  ' 
flexibility  of  the  orchestra,  so  notable 
throughout  the  program,  reached  its  cll- 
ma.x  in  this  performance,  in  which  pian- 
ist and  orchestra  were  so  precisely  co- 

.M-Ulr. 

1 MRven  Performance  of  ‘Tris-; 
I fan  and  Isolde.'  With  Orches- 
tra Winning  Praise. 


•'Tntlan  und  Isolde’’  vias  given  by  the 
(iennaiiy  company  at  the  Jlanhattan 
i ipTa  House  last  night.  It  was  the  ml- 


draiiv.  .given 
.sea  <on  and 
tended  Viy  an 


lorliim. 

The  artists  all  showed  S(hni:-ablc  sin- 
cerlty  and  inielligent  piirpo.ri  . Th.- 
singing  laried  greatly  a quality.  Mi.s,' 
Lise  Alsen’s  Isoldr  i:>  know  n here.  The 
music  i.-i  well  .'•■iiitcd  to  her  voice  and  in 
the  role  last  night,  while  h*T  .style  in 
song  and  action  wa.s  without  great  dis- 
tinction, her  iniper.sonation  had  dignity 
and  Interc.'st,  Heinrich  Knole  as  Tristan 
sang  with  little  .sensuous  quality  of 
tone,  but  his  afteiilion  to  details  niaoe 
up  in  large  part  for  vocal  slir.rtcomiugs 
and  led  him  to  achieve  a dramatic  elo- 
quence in  his  impersonation. 

.'.tmc.  Metzger  deserves  praise  tor  her 
effective  work  as  the  Brangaenr.  Her- i 
I niami  IVeil,  wlio  made  his  debut  at  the  | 
I .Metropolitan  as  Ka-i  venal  thirteen  years  ; 
! ago,  sang  the  part  last  night  in  a com-  ; 

I mendable  niamier.  Adolph  Schoofl'lin  i 

II  '.vas  King  Marke. 

iTlie  laurels  of  the  evening  went  to  ; 
the  orchestra.  Mr,  Straii.sky’s  men  : 
played  with  much  tonal  beauty  and  ! 
shading  and  the  tumultuous  clcrachts  I 
of  boaut.v  and  passion  in  the  score  were  | 
admirably  brought  out.  The  ensemble 
vent  .smoothly.  The  audience  was  en-  ! 
thusiastic  and  the  principals,  also  con-  ! 
ductor,  had  many  curtain  calls.  ' 


GIVE  NOVELTY  ^ECCE  HOMO.’ 


state  Symphony  Plays  Borowski's 
Work — Enesco  Soloist. 

Georges  Enesco,  the  Rumanian  violin- 
ist and  composer,  made  his  re-entrance 
at  yesterday’s  matinee  of  the  State 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Franz  Kneisci  was  among  a musical 
audience  that  applauded  his  perform- 
ance of  Bi-ahms’s  violin  concerto,  played 
with  deep  understanding,  never  a flam- 
bojant  phrase  or  tone,  but  a musician’s 
reading  for  the  elect. 

Feli.v  Borowski  manuscript  "Ecce 
Homo"  w,as  an  interesiing  .lovelty,  fol- 
lowing by  a few  days  the  Chicago  com- 
poser’s "Youth,"  given  by  Hadley.  Con- 
ductor Stransky’s  program  described  it ' 
as  "a  delineation  in  sound  of  the  reac-  I 
tlon  which  the  mystical  character,  the  I 
tenderness,  the  tragedy  of  Christ  bring  ■ 
about  in  the  soul  of  the  ordinary  in- ; 
dizidual.”  1 

Themes  of  the  Man  of  Sorrow's,  of  His  i 
■preaching  and  the  mob’s  brazen  rush  | 
are  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  brief  i 
work ; a meditation  intoned  with  sym-  I 
pathy  by  a ’cellist,  seated  alone,  among, 
accompanying  bass  viols  in  low,  hollow 
fifths.  I 

F’or  this.'  Horace  Britt  was  recalled  ! 
to  'jow.  Th'-  entire  oicnestra.  stood  up  i 
with  Stransky  w'hen  the  colorful  music,  ■ 
outlined  from  "Parsifal’s"  rich  palette: 
With  a "Butterfl.v’s’’  realist  brush,  end-, 
ed  in  recurring  mood  of  solemnity.  ’ 
Darius  Milhauds  third  of  five  little 
symphonies.  Intended  to  follow  as  an 
"epi-concert,”  was  wisely  put  off  to  a 
later  date  after  a long  program  that 
Included  Mendelssohn’s  "Pingai’s  Cave” 
and  the  Fifth  symphony  of  Beethoven. 


STRANSKY  PLAYS  NOVELTY 


Borowski’s  "Ecco  Homo” — Georges 
Enesco  Heard  In  Brahms  Concert 
Felix  Borowski,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Musical  College,  has  done  what  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  .States  could  not  do  to 
save  his  life:  He  has  composed  a symphon- 
' Ic  fantasic,  “Ecce  Home,"  for  grand  or- 
chestra. It  w^ls  admirably  played  by 
Stransky  and  his  State  Orchestra  in  Car- 
negie Hall  yesterday  afternoon  and  favor- 
ably received  by  the  audience.  It  was  a 
piece  that  is  frankly  and  unashamedly 
melodious,  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way, 
though  not  untouched  by  modern  effects — 
the  "dlssonantal  bite"  which  Edward  Mac- 
Dowell  rightly  said  is  expected  today. 
There  are  solemn  brass  chords,  glo-wing 
j orchestral  colors,  entrancing  cynamie 
I contrasts.  No  programme  goes  with  the 
piece,  except  the  information  that  its  title 
was  originally  intended  to  be  "The  Christ.” 
I Georges  Enesco  was  the  solost  of  tha 
afternoon;  he  gave  an  Interesting  perform- 
ance of  the  Brahms  violin  concerto — some- 
what Roumanian,  in  spots;  but  then,  Rou- 
im'ania  is  not  far  from  Vienna,  where 
iBrahmes  made  his  home.  The  purely  or- 
chestral numbers  conducted  by  Stransky 
wore  Mendelssohn’.?  "Fingals  Cave"  (which 
haunted  Wagner  when  he  wrote  his  under- 
water music  for  “Rhinegold,”  and  Bee- 
thoven’s fifth  symphony,  which  is  always 
in  demand. 


Lcno>  Birins:  Quar.el  > 


' i-,.  I rnv  .-,»inc  Quartet,  comp.j>etl 

* r r ti  fir^t  violin;  Wolfe 

.V  S .lUorila vipholas 


-i.nil  violin;  N'icholas 

ind  s..*.., 

• - d Is  niurht  at  Aeohan 
r 11  Th.  part  in  the  two-number 

* ■ the  performance  of  Sesai 


0 til  *-»  — .»  . . 

,n--:vr  usually  characteristic 
• these  D^ay  rn,  and  Ernest  Bloch  ^ 
•v.in^et  :or  I ^no  and  Strings  with 

' Vhls  c'lm'ositio^^J’rdicated  to  Mr 

: BJuer  and  ihe  Leno.  Q^^rtet  and  last 
iiil-lu's  peiformance  was  the 
' Mine  it  has  been  played  to  a New  1 ork 

' ,^lo<7e>l  with  fine  restraint  and  refcaru^ 
; ?it\he  Tour  instruments  with  him  dis- 


• uiaycu  »>»«.“  a*.--  -- 
■ for  the  four  instruments 
‘ nlavinlt  his  understandinc  of  this  com- 
I^osHro'k  and  giving  ^o  the  piano  pas- 
i Lees  the  distinctive  charm  character 

i,  LatTd  with  extended  appiause. 


/ */  / J ^ 

By  Deems  Taylor 


AT  THE  MANHATTAN. 


"Die  Toton  Aucen."  opera  by  Eugen 
D'Albert,  book  by  Harms  twars  and  Marc 


Henry.  Suns  In  German.  Eduard  Mo^lcka 
conducting,  r'irst  perCormenco  In  Jsew  Yoik. 
THE  CASTr 


Shepherd V. . .Rudolph  Fdtter 


Arceslus Theodor  La‘termann 

4.uraHii*i  (4&'bd.  .Robert  Hutt 

KteslpLr?. . .'.V. Hermann  Schramm 

Myrtle  E'.ee  Gentner-F  scher 

Arslnoe  Edltha  Fleischer 

Sa?ah  Kia  Moericke 

?Iary  Mairdalene  Ottllie  Metzger 

Ruth Emma  BfMth 

Dsther Dott©  Appel 
The  four  Jews;  Adolph  Schoepfltm  Otto 
Semper.  Emil  Staudenieyer,  Faul  Schwarz. 


drum  and  cymbals  that  might  ihore 
fittingly  have  accompanied  a circus 

...  r .w . 

“Die  Toten*  Augen  ’ is  one  of  tno 

loudest  operas  ever  written,  but  all 
the  rumpus  never  for  a moment 
served  to  disguise  the  emptiness  and 
sentimeniality  of  most  of  the  music 
nor  its  es-sentially  undramatic  char- 

The  perfori#jnce  was  bad.  Mr. 
Moerisk  kepf  the  company  and  or- 
chestra together,  but  rather  encour- 
aged plajers  and  singers  to  make  all 
the  noise  they  could.  Mr.  Zeigler, 
who  took  the  small  role  of  the  Har-  i 
vester  in  the  prologue,  really  sang. 
*The  rest  of  the  cast,  without  excep- 
tion, yelled.  ^ 

ilmc.  Gentner-r'ischer.  asi«e  from 
her  bad  singing,  made  an  impressive 
Myrtoelp.  and  -Nfr.  Hutt  was  a rea- 
sonablv  handsome  Aurelius.  ^Ir.  Lat- 
termaii.  in  the  extremely  difBcult  role 
of  \rce.sius,  did  his  best,  w liich  was 
deplorable. 

The  \vas  conventional  and 

the  scenery,  though  ambitious,  ^vas 
disconcertingly  Babylonian.  The  pro- 
logue scene,  showing  a plateau  sui  - 
rounded  by  snow-clad  mountains,  wa.s 
rather  fine  during  the  few  moments 
it  was  well  lighted. 

The  audience,  excited  l.oth  by  Uie 
power  of  the  drama  and  by  the  sheer 
volume  of  sound  that  came  from  or- 
chestra pit  and  stage,  was  riotously 
enthusiastic. 


IX taposed  by  the  librctfl'sT.' " 

Arcesius,  Ambassador  of  the  Koman 
Empire,  a man  of  generous  and  noble 
character,  but  ugly  and  deformed.  Iove.s 
and  takes  to  wife  the  beautiful  Greek 
woman  Jtyrtocle.  who  cannot  see. 
Arcesius  has  a .secret  rival  in  ihe  hand- 
some young  Roman  soldier  Galba.  The 
day  comes  when  Arsenoo,  the  Greek 
maid  of  Myrtocle,  gossiping  with  Jewish 
W’omen  at  the  well,  hears  of  the  miracu- 
lou.s  physician,  Jesus.  Jesus,  the 


•V’'.**'  1 J olV,iclXij  WeSUo.  OCJSUS,  Ull^ 

Healer,  reaches  Jerusalem.  Mj-rtocle  is 


increiiuious  or  iiis  power.s  until  Mary 
Magdalen  appears  and  appeals  to  her  to 
go  to  Him.  Myrtocle  believes.  Jesus 
ti  uclios  her,  anil  bids  her  see.  The  news 
of  her  restored  sight  reaches  Arcesius 
and  Galba  at  the  same  time.  Arcesius, 
in  despair  at  his  fate  If  his  wife  sees 
liim.  flies  from  the  spot.  The  eyes  of 
Myrtocle,  beholding  for  the  flr.st  time 
the  beauty  of  the  world,  fall  then  on 
the  handsome  Galba,  who*~  —Wa  em- 


A good  rough-and-ready  criticism 
of  “Die  Toten  Augen”  would  be  that 
all  it  needs  is  to  be  set  to  music.  Not 
that  Eugen  D’Albert’s  score  is  totally 
lucking  In  interest,  but  It  is  so  pain- 
fully inferior  to  the  libretto  that  It 
seems  a good  deal  worse  than  It 
probably  is.  . 

D’Albert  seem*  to  have  a knack  of ; 
picking  up  good  librettos.  His  “Tlef- 
land,”  produced  about  fifteen  years 
ago  by  the  Metropolitan,  had  an  ef- 
fective plot  to  which  he  did  less  than 
justice.  As  for  “Die  Toten  Augen, 

It  will  bear  comparison,  from  the  dra- 
matic point  of  view,  with  the  book  of 
“D’Amore  del  Tre  Re.” 

The  story  concerns  Myrtocle,  a 
beautiful  Corinthian  woman,  born 
blind,  who  is  the  wife  of  Arcesius,  a 
special  emissary  from  Rome,  who 
lives  in  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of 
Christ.  Arcesius,  a brilliant  and  just 
man,  beloved  by  his  subordinates  and 
adored  by  his  wife,  is  hideous  and  de- 
formed in  appearance.  Ills  best 
friend,  Aurelius,  a handsome  young 
Roman  patrician,  is  madly  in  love 
with  Myrtocle  but  loyally  remains 
silent. 

A great  crowd  passes,  following 
I Christ  into  Jerusalem.  M>Tlocle  fol- 
i lows  the  Master  and  He  restores  her 
I sight.  Frantic  with  joy,  Myrtocle 

■ rushes  home,  meets  Aurelius  and. 

1 thinking  him  to  be  her  husband,  falls 
I passionately  into  hks  arms.  Arcesius, 

I mad  with  pain  and  jealousy,  strangles 

his  friend. 

Myrtocle,  out  of  the  deep  love  she 
bears  her  husband,  resolves  that  he 
s'. all  never  know  that  she  saw  how 
hideous  he  really  Is.  She  stares  into 
the  sun  until  her  eyes  are  once  more 

■ blinded. 

There  is  drama  in  this  and  deep 
feeling,  and  both  qualities  are  superb- 
1 ly  present  in  the  text  and  action.  But 
! D'Albert  is  simply  incapable  of  living 
up  to  it.  Just  as  in  “Tiefland,’’  he 
composes  a prologue  t'nat  has  atmos 
phere  and  mood,  and- — again,  just  as 
in  "Tiefland” — he  fails  lamentably'  as 
soon  as  his  drama  begins. 

He  writes  very  good  descriptive 
music,  but  real  emotion  or  drama 
seem  to  be  beyond  his  powers.  One 
could  tell  last  night  when  an  emo- 
tional moment  wa.s  on  the  point  of 
arriving  simply  by  watching  the 
biasse.s.  .\s  the  emotion.s  became 
more  intense,  the  music  became 
louder  until  the  miracle  of  healing 
Myrtocle's  eyes  was  accomplished  1o 
3 rtin  of  trumpets,  trombones,  bass 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

A head  of  bronze — the  work  of 
Renee  Vantier — has  been  a powerful 
and  significant  note  in  the  receijt  art 
exhibitions;  last  night  the  original 
appeared  before  a large  audience  at 
Town  Hall.  He  is  Roland  Hayes, 
young  Negro  tenor  whose  voice  ius 
haunting  beauty  of  tone  wliid 
brought  him  back  for  an  encore  con- 
cert after  bis  first  performance  earlier 
in  the  season. 

This  time  there  v.erc  songs  by 
Haendel,  Schubert,  Duparc  and  flu 
Negro  spirituals ; he  approached  these 
I varying  moods  with  the  sure  sim- 
' plicitv  of  the  artist.  His  French  and 
German  are  excellent;  in  fact,  in  the 
spirituals  there  v.as  grat  e dangei 
that  his  English  would  be  too  cx 
cellent— “Go  Down  Moses"  was  a bit 
precious  in  style.  But  he  broke  into 
perfect  dialect  with  the  plaintiv 
cadence  of  “Deep  River”  and  "I  Got 
Robe”  was  a ma.sterpiece  of  racial . 
luiman.  Into  the  "Convict  Song”  in; 
Uie  secular  group  be  crowded  all  the  ■ 
\frican  melancholy  of  the  ages.  H ■ 
was  a moving  performance,  ap- 
plauded warmly  by  what  was  perhaps 
the  most  varied  collection  of  races 
that  Town  Hail  has  Jiouscd  for  years. 

Across  the  street  at  Aeolian  H.o’.! 
Mabel  Ballou,  a Canadian  pianiste. 
gave  a program  of  Beethoven,  Chopin 
and  TJszt.  At  the  Jlctropolitan  the 
second  "Pagliacci”  of  the  season  was 
Lmbincd  with  “CavaJleria  Rusti- 
cana,”  with  Bori,  Fleta  and  Ruffe  in 
the  cast.  In  the  afternoon  tlie 
p^ethoven  cycle  at  Carnegie  Hall  was 
celebrated  by  Albert  Spalding  in 
Beethoven's  solitary  conoerto  for  the 
violin.  The  Coiirlh  and  fifth  sym- 
lihen'es  were  also  played.  A- 


By  OLIN  DOMNES. 

"Die  Toten  Augen,”  opera  in 
and  a prologue,  the 
Heinz  Ewers  and  Marc  Hehry, 
irusic  by  Eugene  d'Albert,  was  per- 
formed last  night  by  the  Wagnenan 
Opera  Company  for  the  first  time 
X^w  York.  It  is  the  thirteenth  opera 
by  the  prolific  composer  and  virtues  , 
r^hose  Tiefland"  was  f'cn  four  per- 
formance in  this  city  by  th®  Pietro 
politan  opera  Company  m 
performances  by  th . ■ .j, 

c.„.p.n,.  ..V. 

Augen"  first  saw  the  stage  in 
M 1910.  Its  performance  last  nignr 

iiiaT,!-  iippression  on  a large  1 
made  an  excellent  impressiu  ^ 

and  enthusiastic  audience.  i 

The  reasons  tor  this  are  not  far  to 
seek  First  of  aU,  the  opera  has  a very 

^ i vT  tt  has  a touching  theme,  ' 

fine  libretto.  U nas  a 

with  elements  of  the  “ 

musical  treatment.  c,-m- 

Tn  the  prologue,  of  a ^ 

bolic  character,  shepherds  watch  their 
sheep  and  show  tender  solicitude  about 
one  which  is  missing.  The  s®®"® 

changes  to  Jerusalem,  m ];°''^fi^.2'c,es 
and  conjecture  jecause  ot  _ rihrio- 


braces.  mi.staking  him  for  her  husband. 
Arcesius.  discovering  the  two  m a^s- 
slonate  embrace,  strangles  Galba.  'raen 
Mvrtocle  knows  the  truth.  .She  s-ufif's. 
blit  hers  is  the  spirit  of 
known  to  Arcesius,  she  walks  \rito  the 
street  and  turns  her  eyes  to  the  sun  , 
ATaln  she  is  blind,  and  the  devoted  | 
companion  of  her  husbanci.  . 

D'Albert  has  done  everything  "T*^® 
original  muMC  to  this  drama,  and  he  has  , 
done  so  well  that  his  opera  is  brilliantly 
Plausible  if  not  fundamentally  genuine. 

The  music  Is  of  modern  German  and 
Italian  blend.  It  is  the  work  of  a man 
who  know-rhis  Strauss  and  akso  h.s 
Latin  contemporaries  very  T^ell,  and  ap 
predates  a libretto  which  links  together 
In  the  modern  Munich  art  manner 
arti.stic  elements  of  both  classic  and 

modern  derivation.  , moU-ine- 

AtTiile  no  opportunity  of  making 
mussically  the  most  of  each  stage  situ- 
ation is  lost,  the  treatment  of  the  w “®,'® 
epl.sode  i.s  essentially  and  pleasingly 
Ivrical.  The  composer,  dyly  accenting 
.and  setting  off  stage  business,  con- 
versation. the  movement.s  of  groups  or 
crowds,  contrives  to  include  these  de- 
tails in  a score  which  has  always  life 
and  melodic  quality.  , , . _ ntiio 

Pity  'tis  that  the  melody  has  so  imie 
inherent  distinction  and  that  at  cli- 
maxes the  best  the  composer  can  do 
apparently.  Is  to  let  loose  hts  brass  ^d 
percussion  to  work  their  uttermost.  His 
music  springs.  lilts,  flm 

voices  and  orchestra  but 
orchestration  or  modulation  in  the  world 
1 make  it  a thing  of  true  distinction, 
let  the  score  and  vocal  parts  do  pro 
vide  admirable  opportunity  for  the  sing- 
er^. and  the  orchestral  coloring  is  usual 
ly  ingenious  as  it  is  expert,  from  the 
garlands  of  ripping,  interlacing  pas- 
sages for  flutes  an.l  ^ 

ments  which  weave 

wistful  songr  to  her  husband  of  ^ne 
beauty  of  the  world,  .to  the  sP'uvgo 
and  splendor,  though  it  be  bombastic 
and  not  a little  remindful  of  Sei, fried  s 
Rhine  journey,  which  accompanies  ^le 
Locessional  behind  an  unoccupied  stage, 
connoting  the  passing  of  Jesus  and  the 
acclaim  of  the  people. 

There  N good  characterization  and  the 
occasional  use  of  descriptive  motives 
Tricks  of  the  stage  are  very  ingeniously 
emploved.  such  as  the  novel  and  ex- 
t^mely  effective  passage  of  speech  by 
the  crowd,  without  any  musical  accom- 
paniment, as  Myrtocle.  after  hearing  the 
plea  of  the  Magdalen,  goes  to  kneel  be- 
fore the  Saviour.  The  Jews  converse 
and  argue,  as  they  do  in  Salorne  and 
verv  effectively.  The  voice  of  the 
Saviour  is  heard  for  a moment,  and  the 
miracle  Is  wrought.  The  curtain  falls, 
to  rise  again  on  the  spectacle  of 
'Mvrtocle.  with  seeing  eyes,  saluting  the 
world  Then  there  is  the  accumulation 
of  the  musical  current  up  to  the  moment 
of  the  duet  with  the  enamored  Galba 
The  performance  had  much  of  the 
.-.pirit  that  the  op<;ra  demands.  Mrs. 
Else  Gentner-Fischer  sang  and  acted 
with  vocal  resources  and  witli  a classic 
dignity  and  nobility'  of  manner,  c'cp 
when  she  was  most  ecstatic.  Mi^ss 
Metzger’s  Mary  Magdalen  -was  de- 
claimed with  conviction  and  dramatic 
power.  :\Ir.  Latterman's  Arce.sius,  vo- 
cally speaking,  need  not  detain 
it  was  reasonably  in  place.  Mr.  Hutt  s 
Galba.  a trifle  ftilted.  was  nevertheless 
a personable  fellow.  The 
ic-wish  women  and  Jewish  men . the 
Ktesiphar  of  Mr.  Schramm,  who  tried  in 
vain  to  convince  Myrtocle  of  the  effica- 
cv  of  his  doctrine,  these  vvere  details 
appropriately  di.sposed. 
ricke  made  the  most  of  a heavy,  fre- 
ouently  noisy,  but  richly  colored  cli- 
matic Lcore.  In  a word.  'Die  Toten 
Augen”  is  everything  but  an  opera  of 
genuine  and  lasting  inspiration,  f f I? 
such  good  theatre,  the  story  Is  so  well 
*oId  it  will  so  i.ppeal  to  the  public  that 
It  Is  likely  to  have  at  least  a temporary 
success.  It  certainly  ranks  as  one  of 
the  best  productions  that  the  Wagnerian 
company  has  given  this  season. 


hattan  with  thelTr'  produclToh  of  "Deri 
Evangeliraann,”  the  Metropolitan  caraej 
back  with  “La  Habanera”  and  "I  Com- J 
pagnacci”  on  Wednesday,  and  last  night  i 
the  W'agnerians  retorted  with  Eugen  , 
d’Albert’s  “Die  Toten  Augen.” 

This  work,  composed  in  1912-T3.  was  , 
produced  at  Dresden  in  1910,  and  is 
said  to  have  had  more  than  200  perform- 
ances in  Germany;  vvhich,  in  view  of 
the  popularity  there  of  Kienzel’s  lethal 
"Evangclimann,'!  is  a fact  about  which 
the  Wagnerian  Opera  Company  would 
perhaps  have  been  well  advised  to  keep 
quiet.  “Die  Toten  Augen,”  though  new 
to  New  York,  is  not  new  to  America, 
for  the  Wagnerians  revealed  it  to  Chi- 
cago on  November  1,  where  it  made,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  different 
witnesses,  “a  profound  impression”  and 
was  received  “with  no  great  evidence 
of  enthusiasm”;  a somewhat  puzzling 
conflict  of  testimony,  to  which  we  may 
contribute  our  bit  by  deposing  that 
whatever  impression  the  work  may 
have  made  on  last  night’s  audience  at 
theManhattan  (a  gratifyingly  largeone), 
one  must  assume  that  it  was  favor- 
able, for  their  enthusiasm  was  warmly 
1 and  repeatedly  expressed. 


D’Albert  has  been  spoken  of  as 
music’s  “Man  Without  a Country*.  His 
full  name  is  Eugen  Francis  Chariest 
d’Albert,  and  he  was  bom  in  Scotland* 
sixty  y'ears  ago.  His  father  was  a^ 
Frenchman  born  in  Germany,  his  j 
mother  an  Englishwoman.  D’Albert- 
was  educated  tnusically  at  the  National  , 
Training  School  of  London.  He  now 
lives  on  the  Continent,  and  regards 
himself,  we  believe,  as  a Teuton.  In 
America  he  is  better  known  as  a 
pianist  than  as  a composer— although  j 
his  earlier  opera,  “Tiefland,”  was  PJ®* 
duced  at  the  Metropolitan  November 
23,  1908  (it  had  four  performances  in  I 
that  season,  and  then  quietly  passed 
out).  D’Albert  was  one  of  the  ven-' 
table  “Liszt  pupils”— of  whom  counter- 
feits are  as  the  sands  of  the  sea— and 
he  has  long  been  famous  as  a pianist 
of  the  first  rank.  He  first  visited  thisl 
country  as  a virtuoso  in  the  season  of 
]889-’90,  and  returned  several  times.  He 

I now  disdains  the  perishable  hays  of  the  j 
virtuoso,  and  chooses  to  be  regarded 
as  a maker  of  his  own  music,  rather  j 
than  as  an  interpreter  of  other  men  s. 
In  the  list  of  his  works  are  a eympho^, 
two  piano  concertos,  two  overtures,  two 
string  quartets  and  a dozen  operas. 


W'e  confess  to  having 
prejudiced  against  Herr  d Albert  s 


opera  by  the  "fact  that  his  title-pa?e 
calls  it  "Bine  Biihnendichtung.  This 
appears  to  mean,  in  English,  » 
poem”-which  strikes 

• affected  title  for  a work  which  is,  sc 
far  as  the  vulgar  ear  and  eye  de 
tect,  merely  an  opera  in  one  act  and  a 
prologue.  The  libretto  is  the  joint 
product  of  Hans_  Heinz  ^^ars  an^« 
Marc  Henry,  and  it  is  jj 

able  to  say  without  hesitation  that  it 
is  a good  one- — dramatic,  moving,  an 
ideally  suited  to  musical  treatment. 

It  tells  the  tale  of  a blind  K'rl  named] 
Mvrtocle  who  lived  in  Corinth,  and 
was  noted,  like  s®  many 
of  opera,  for  her  beauty  and  her 
ArcLius,  the  Roman  Ambassador  at 
Jerusalem,  met  her,  fell  in  »®v®  with 
her  and  married  her.  It  happened  that 
Arcesius,  though  a good  Roman  ®*i®  ® 
accomplished  ambassador,  was  not 
pleasant  to  look  upon;  for  his  was 
ugly,  one  of  his  legs  was  shorter  than 

the  other,  and  his  at 

eear.  But  this  made  no  difference  at 
all  to  Myrtocle,  since  she  c®'Dd  not  see 
her  husband,  and  no  kind  friend  de- 
scribed him  to  her.  Ajcesius  himself, 
naturally  enough,  avoided  .the  s“®J®®*^ 
of  masculine  pulchritude.  ®*?®, 

Myrtocle  learned  that  a wonderful  hMl- 
er  named  Jesus  was  about  to  make  His 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged (without  the  knowledge  ®f  Ar- 
cesius) that  Mary  Magdalen  should  lead 
the  blind  -woman  to  a place  ivhere  tne 
Great  Physician  would  pass.  Myrtocle 
was  taken  to  the  gates  of  Jerusalem 
and  there  she  was  healed  by  Jesu.s 


n.ent/ of  the'rio^w.'anrl  thev  are  admi- 


In  the  afternoon  “Die  Walkiire 
was  performed  before  a small  ®®®i" 
ence  by  a cast  that  included  Mme. 
Lorenz-Hoellischer  as  Brunnhilde, 
Luisc  Perard  as  Sieglinde,  Hermann 
Weil  as  Wotan,  Hermann  Eck  as 
Hunding,  and  Ottilie  Metzger  as  Fncka 
The  program  declared  that  Heinrich 
Knote  sang  Siegmund;  but,  although 
! no  one  at  the  Manhattan  seemed  to  , 
know  much  about  the  matter  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  role  of  the 
unfortunate  Walsung  was  assumed  by 
Mr.  Rudolph  Ritter.  The  weariless  Mr.  i 
Moericke  conducted.  ) 


By  Lmcrence  Gilman 


Four  new  operas  m erati- ' 

fancy,  a record  ®'’®”  Wagiier-i' 

cally  T^eL^y  ^thc  Man-: 

ians  began  it  on  Tuesaay 


Overjoyed,  she  sought  her  husband 
who  was  on  his  way  home  from  a ®®®"j 
cil  assembled  to  prosecute  the  Healer 
for  blasphemy.  Arcesius  was  accom- 
panied by  a handsome  young  soldier 
named  Aurelius  Galba,  who  had  long| 
been  secretely  enamored  of  Myrtocle 
Observing  him  with  delighted  approval 
and  mistaking  him  for  her  husband 
Myrtocle  addressed  him  endearingM 
and  threw  herself  into  his  arms. 
was  highly  displeasing  to  Arcesius,  and 
before  Myrtocle  and  Galba  had  time  to 
exchange  many  kisses,  the  jealous  hus- 
band sprang  upon  Galba  and  choken 
him  to  death.  Then  Myrtocle  learn®® 
th.at  the  hideous  creature  who  JiaO 
murdered  Galba  was  the  husband  whom 
she  had  blindly  loved;  and.  real- 
izing that  the  light  had  brought  her 
onlv  misery,  whereas  in  darkness  she 
had  known  joy,  she  determined 
become  blind  again.  She  had  seen  her 
: husband,  and  she  shuddered  ‘ 

1 at  his  ugliness:  but  she  would  , 
ilet  him  know.  .\nd  so  she  gste<|,®"*2. 


Ily  into  tlie  blazing:  eye  Di  zne  sun 
jl  the  benignant  and  healing  night 
|e  again  into  her  own. 

e have  spoken  of  Herr  d’Albcrt  as 
A'ldan  Without  a Country.”  That  dis- 
eries him  also  as  a music-maker.  He 
^'ins  in  the  France  of  Massenet  and 
Deussy,  in  the  Italy  of  Puccini,  in  the 
ii^nany  of  Wagner  and  Richard 
•it.uss.  His  music  is  a highly  in- 
geious  pasticcio  of  various  contem- 

K%ary  sryies-  ne  nas  adopted  and 
~M3  freely  the  sweeping  orchestral 
a<(tilena,  usually  over-ripe  and  oyer- 
‘^etimentalized,  which  is  Puccinis 
ip'kest  and  most  popular  artistic 
ijat;  yet  we  hear  also  in  d’Albert’s 
Sjiestra  echoes  of  the  condensed  and 
#jgent  characterizations  of  Wagner 
^ough  never  with  any  of  his  inar- 
us  certitude  of  touch);  we  hear, 
the  emaciated  aural  wraiths  of 
hard  Strauss  and  (as  in  the  Pro- 
iie)  of  Debussy.  We  hear  numerous 
«;es  in  this  score,  but  never  ft  voice 
• 'ch  seems  to  be  that  of  d’Aftliart 
fpfself.  His  music  has  no  individual 
'■  g,  no  personal  savor,  no  quality  of 
nt  that  is  pointed  and  memorable. 
Mis  both  ingenious  and  accomplished* 
■*  is  a more  expert  craftsman  than  he 
, twenty  years  ago  when  he  com- 
tiped  “Tiefland.”  He  has  learned  how 
weave  the  various  and  incongruous 
tjads  of  his  discourse  into  a plaus- 
and  not  wholly  unimpressive  kind 
iratory.  There  are  passages  in  this 
re  which  quicken  the  pulse  and, 
er  a fashion,  charm  the  sense.  The 
lie  is  all  effective;  it  all  tells:  its 
ji?ncy  of  theatric  speech  is  unde- 
tole. 

I I ♦ ♦ * 

ut  at  bottom  it  is  spurious.  It  has 
vital  defects;  it  is  only  skin  deep 
expression,  and  it  is  derivative  in 

f e.  In  the  more  tense  and  crucial 
les  of  the  play  it  wholly  fails  to 
der  with  eloquence  and  exactness 
r-  essential  mood.  The  great  mo- 

tits  of  the  drama — the  passing  of 
i Healer,  the  e.xultation  of  Myrtocle 
r the  loveliness  of  the  world,  her 
It  meeting  with  her  supposed  hus- 
d,  her  self-inflicted  blindness  at 
i|  end-|-these  find  no  adequate  re- 
*-tion  in  the  r^usic.  Not  only  are 
: tnemes,  for  the  most  part,  com- 
nplace  and  feebly  sentimental  when 
y do  not  glow  with  reflected  light, 
they  have  little  character,  little 
■er  of  denotement.  None  of  the 
;ic  is  newly  minted.  What  beauty 
las  is  remembered,  not  freshly  and 
fntaneously  created.  The  thought 
Hhe  composer  is  never  finely  medi- 
i?d,  deeply  pondered;  it  is  never, 
I,  Mr.  Swinburne’s  phrase,  “tipped 
h fire”;  and  that,  finally,  is  what 
• kind  of  creative  thought  must  be 
t is  to  satisfy. the  mind  and  compel 
; imagination. 

* « • 

here  is  no  time  to  speak  in  detail 
itast  night’s  production  of  the  work, 
pointless  Prologue,  a redundant 
wearisome  bit  of  dramatic  sym- 
sm,  was  ineptly  played;  but  the 
t of  the  piece  was  competently 
ijformed — although  Mme.  Gcntner- 
chcr  as  Myrtocle  was  better  than 
:ppetent,  for  she  sang  and  acted  with 
‘■ling  and  intelligence.  The  scenery 
; unpretentious,  which  is  about  the 
ut  we  can  say  for  it.  Mr.  Moericke 
Mucted  with  fine  skill  and  unflagging 
|or,  and  W’as  summoned  before  the 
ilain,  together  with  the  principals 
:the  cast,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
Jt;  for  a break  was  made  in  the 
ildle  of  the  single  act. 


fir.«t  movement  ^nd 
■equalities  which  came  later. 

1 .Much  can  be  said  a.s  to  whether  it  is 
advisable  to  perform  the  works  of  any 
conipose.r  In  strictly  chronological  .order.' 
Kor  great  composers  themselves  aroj 
never  chronological.  Genius  docs  not 
work  that. way,  and  to  present  it  by  the', 

; calendar  is  more  likely  to  give  a wrong 
than  a right  impression  of  the  evolution 
of  .1  creative  spirit.  Thus  the 
fiyniphony,  with  * the  wondi'ous  slow 
movemeht,  should  come,  so  far  as  artis- 
tic .significance  is  concerned,  between  ; 
Isymphonies  two  and  three.  The  'v'iolin  i 
concerto,  however,  was  a happy  inter-  ! 
Ipolation  between  the  symplionies  heard 
yesterday,  and  the  charming,  completely 
unpretentious  little  piece  for  the  three 
Instruments,  well  performed  by  all  con- 
cerned, made  a very  happy  impression.  ,j 
There  was  al.so  the  opportunity  of  hear-„i 
Ing  the  Rondino,  which  is  seldom  pre-f 
sented.  A large  audience  attended  this 
concert  and  signifiyfl  its  pleasure. 


ETHEL  FRANK^S  DEBUT. 

Young  Soprano  in  “Lohengrin 
Jeritza  in  “Tannhauser.” 

Both  Wagner’s  ’’Tannhauser”  and 
•’Lohengrin”  were  sung  in  local  opera 
houses  last  evening,  the  one  at  t 
Metropolitan,  where  Mine.  Jeritza  again 
appeared  as  Elizabeth.  the 

Manhattan  a new  Elsa  was  Ethel  Frank, 
who  replaced  Mme.  Perard.  The  j'oung 
Boston  soprano  had  before  been  heard 
here  in  conceit  at  Carnegie  Hall,  wUh 
players  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. and  she  had  sung  last  Summer 

'"MVsT'prank-  under  ^an  ^ hid 

‘nelsl  biyo^d  r Ughtenlng  of 
in  Elsa’s  first  appeal  for  a 

fhlch"fhe  ‘de\-e^oped  ‘with  intelligent 

Mr.  Moericke.  instead  of  Mr.  . 

conducted. 


New  York  Hymptiony. 


By  OLIN  DOWNES, 
third  concert  of  the  Se'ethoven 
by  the  New  York  Symphony  Or- 
fra,  Walter  Damrosch  conductor, 
place  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carne- 
^lall.  Mr.  Damrosch  conducted  per- 
lances  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Sym- 
(ie.s.  and  the  orchestral  aoeoinpani- 
f of  the  violin  concerto,  played  by 
Ijrt  Spalding.  He  also  appeared  as 
tint,  with  Mes.srs.  Harrerre,  flutist, 
^Letellier,  bassoonist,  in  the  perform- 
1 of  the  little  Theme  and  Variations 
piano,  flute  and  bassoon.  This 
i(.  and  the  Rondino  for  wind  Instru- 
k -,  made  the  "Postlude”  of  the  con- 

most  significant  feature  of  the  oc- 
hn  was  .Mr.  Spalding’s  performance 
v.iolln  concerto.  It  was  a manly, 
ightforwai  d.  emotional  reading ' of 
;l  ■iiu.sie,  technically  sub.stantlal,  and 
L.  I,  .slneere  and  enthusiasm  that  tor 
I I lie  rapidly  aging  finale  sounded 
, I lid  ' xcltlng.  .Mr.  Spalding  \va  : rc- 

• d ••  recalled 

. leiniroaoh.  wliii  Iji  tir.°t  a miiHieian 

• n:;  experlcnee  and  high  Ideals  and 
.1  1 findiK'tor.  read  l;eetho\en  with 

J. 'll. 1.1-  lel.Mtd  fur  th*i  Iradltlon.  of 
ividiiilly  near  Ills  heart  -If  one 
pi  ; Ids  personal  and  logieal  Ireat- 
1 Ilf  tempo  In  the  finale  of  the  Fifth 
pi, liny  -and  in  this  sum*'  .'■y mphoiiy, 
all  er.tbuAjro  that  largely  re.  oin- 
tor  ifiSTnifttKeil  attaeks  In  the 


Richard  Wagner’s  ’’Tannhauser”  had 
Its  fourth  performance  of  the  season 
last  evening  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
I House.  It  was  heard  by  a large  audi- 
ence. The  singers  had  all  been  heard 
before  In  their  roles.  Mr.  Laubenthal 
was  the  Temnhauser,  Mr.  'Whltehill  the 
Wolfram  and  Mr.  Bender  the  Landgrave. 
Mme,  Jeritza  as  Elisabeth  and  Mme, 
Matzenauer  as  Venus  were  the  other  two 
principals.  Mme.  Jerltza’s  portrayal  of 
the  medlaval  Thuringtan  princess  had 
Us  familiar  tender  graciousness  of  feel- 
ling  and  poetic  beauty  of  vocal  style, 
i Mr.  Laubenthal  as  the  wandering 
knight  gave  an  impersonation  worthy  ot 
much  praise,  both  In  singing  and  action. 
Mme.  Matzenauer  as  the  ancient  god- 
dess now  in  the  Hoerselberg  was  effec- 
tive In  song  and  Imposing  in  appearance. 

Mr.  Whitehlll  as  the  poet  Wolfram  In- 
terpreted the  part  with  fine  vocal  elo- 
quence, and  Mr.  Bender  made  an  excel- 
lent Landgraf.  The  singing  of  the  men's 
chorus  was  praiseworthy.  The  musical 
ensemble  was  admirable,  Mr.  Bodan^ky 
conducted. 


Cecilia  Loftus  Appears  Again. 

Cecilia  Loftus  gave  her  second  progr 
of  impersonations  and  monologues, 
sisted  by  Beatrice  Herford,  at  He 
Miller’s  Theatre  yesterday  aftern 
Both  performers  offered  several 
numbers  that  were  rapturously  rece 
Miss  Herford  with  her  ”At  an  En 
Dance”  and  Miss  loftus  with  Mrs 
Campbell’s  rendition.  In  Englist 
I ’’Cette  charbon  mamam  it  mol.” 


Ignaz  Friedman,  Fiamst. 

By  KltllAKD  .VLDBK'U. 

Ignaz  Friedman,  the  i’olish  pianist, 
who  returned  to  New  York  for  concert- 
giving yesterday  afternoon  In  Aeolian 
Hall,  Is  one  of  those  who  hold  high 
the  banner  ot  technical  dexterity  and 
fleetnes.i  as  almost  ends  and 
thcms‘’lves  In  pla^yino. 

Is  amazing,  unfailing:  has 

tr^e'Mlngl;  bu’rhe  nIvTr  allows  them 
lo  tak.  a -Tondary  place,  and  .-omo- 
thi).  - they  ob.scure  some  other 
limiortant  more  beautiful  qualities. 

‘r.railtli'rwere  P'utiMy 

In  th<  Chopin  procram  he  gaw  yesicr 
day. 


There  ’was  aiT’*^abundahce  of  poetry 
and  tenderness  In  the  Nocturne,  Op.  8”. 

No.  1.  a beautiful  performance.  There 
were  exquisite  passages  in  the  Polonaise 
In  B flat— not  so  often  played  as  some 
of  the  others — .md  in  the  Ballade  In  F 
minor.  The  three  etudes  that  he  played 
are  not  of  those  that  have  the  highest 
musical  value.  They  exploit  for  the 
most  part  technical  problems,  and  it  Is 
needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Friedman  made 
them  all  dazzle,  especially  No.  H of  Op. 

2.P,  which  he  took  at  a terrific  speed. 
These  seemed  to  make  the  deepest  Im- 
pression of  anything  upon  the  audience, 
which  wanted  some  of. them  repeated; 
but  Mr.  Friedman  added  the  one  in 
thirds  for  the  right  hand,  played  with 
a wondrous  perfection  of  evenness. 

I In  the  B minor  sonata  Mr.  Fried- 
man’s technique  did  not  carry  him  far : 
not  far  eni'ugh.  The  technique  is'as  un- 
impeachable, but  the  rhythm,  the  sense 
of  line  and  of  the  "composition,’  the 
larger  proportions  of  a work  that  need.s 
a good  deal  of  help  from  the  executant 
to  make  it  “hang  together,”  he  did  not 
supply.  'There  was  something  rather 
di.sconnected  or  di.-'jointed.  in  it,  along 
with  some  beautiful  cantabile  melody, 
but  the  work  presented  itself  strangely 
to  ears  accustomed  to  Interpretations  of 
greater  repose  and  poise. 

‘Color  Symphony’  Played. 

By  OLIN  DOAVNES. 

Arthur  Blissi’s  “Color' Symphony”  was 
played  for  the  first  time  In  New  York 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Pierre  Monteux  conductor,  yesterday  af- 
ternoon in  Carnegie  Hall.  Jacques  Tld- 
baud  was  the  soloist  at  this  concei  t,  _ 
playing  the  Mozart  violin  concerto  in 
E-f'lat.  The  program  opened  with 
Brahms’s  “Tragic”  overture  and  came 
to  an  end  with  the  first  set  of  orcestraJ 
excerpts  from  Maurice  Ravel’s  music 
for  the  ballet  “Daphnis  et  Cloe, 
mounted  by  the  Ballet  Russe  in  Paris 
in  1912. 

We  have  been  told  that  when  Mr. 
Bliss  composed  this  symphony  it  had 
not  a title.  An  intimate  friend,  how- 
ever, believed  that  he  should  give  a 
work,  apparently  of  a highly  subjective 
character,  some  name  that  would  lyo- 
vide  a more  individual  designation  than 
symphony  number  this  or  that.  Ques- 
tioned, Mr.  Bliss  admitted  that  there 
had  been  strongly  present  in  his  mind, 
while  writing  the  symphony,  impres- 
sions. or  feelings,  associated  with  color. 
Hence  the  “Color  Symphony”— and  there 
is  a good  deal  in  a name. 

It  so  happened  that,  owing  to  those 
admirable  arrangements  by  which  one 
cannot  obtain  within  the  auditorium  of 
Carnegie  Hall  a Boston  Symphony  pro- 
gram book  with  the  invaluable  notes 
of  Mr  Philip  Hale.  The  Times  review- 
er listened  to  the  Color  Symphony  with 
as  much  innocence  of  the  composer’s 
intentions  as  he  hopes  he  was  without 
prejudice  concerning  his  work.  This 
was  the  case  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  riewer  had  heard  the  Color  Sym- 
phony -when  it  was  performed  in  Bos- 
ton. On  tliat  occasion  he  had  hastened 
into  the  concert  hall  without  time  to 
read  about  Mr.  Bli.ss  and  liis  ideas,  and 
had  only  glimpses  of  the  descriptive 
titles  of  the  four  movements  of  the 
i symphony  as  he  sat  down.  The.se  titles 
are  “Purple,’’  “Red.”  “Blue,”  '’Green.” 
Yesterday  memory  became  contused. 
Lacking  any  program  at  the  moment, 
there  was  the  belief,  amounting  to  con- 
viction, that  the  first  movement  wa= 
"Red”  and  that  the  .second  was  "Blue.’ 
About  the  other  colors  the  reviewer 
was  vague,  and.  .besides,  he  Is  some- 
what color  blind  ! ' 

Has  he.  then,  any  rate  to  record  a 
critical  estimate  of  tliis  interesting  sym- 
phony? Mr.  Bliss  might  say  no.  Never- 
theless. color  blind  or  not.  the  writer 
never  hears  any  piece  of  music  without 
a color  impression.  Thus  the  color  of 
the  key  of  C major  is  synonmous  to  him 
with  -white,  although  the  blazing  C 
major  chord  at  the  opening  of  Strauss  s 
tone  poem,  "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra. 
is  to  him  of  blinding  gold.  In  these 
cases,  why?  Because  (1)  the  key  of  C 
major  on  the  piano  has  not  black  notes, 
and  as  a child  presented,  to  him  a 
heaven  of  uncomplicated  whiteness  when 
he  had  to  finger  Czerny  exercises,  and 
(2)  because  the  opening  of  Strauss  s 
tone  poem,  avo\ved  and  achieved,  Is  a 
superb  evocation  of  golden  sunrise.  He 
heard  as  a child  Rubin.stein’.s  melody  in 
F layed  by  a solo  violin  against  an 
organ  accomaniment,  and  that  melody 
seemed  to  him  gold— gold  coming  dcrn'ii 
through  a radian  mist  in  the  skies.  Not 
that  he  feels  that  way  today  about 
It.  Schupbert’.-!  unfini.shed  symphony 
seemed  a thing  of  blues,  reds  and 
greens.  , , 

Thepolnt  Is  that  most  people  see  color 
when  they  hear  mu.«lc,  but  there  Is 
great  doubt  if  many  see  the  same  color, 
or  whether,  if  they  saw  a given  color, 
they  would  immediately  think  of  a cer- 
tain kind  of  music.  Something  else  is 
Important.  Is  not  color  emotionally 
suggestive,  principally  through  the 
operation  of  contrast.s?  Is  It  not  the 
relation  between  color  and  color  just  at 
It  is  the  relation  between  chord  anc 
chord,  rather  than  colors  and  chords 
In  themselves,  which  gives  the  emotion 
of  color? 

If  the  Colour  is  discussed  as  music 
Itself,  irrespective  of  its  title.  It  is  a 
composition  of  (*.nslderable  interest.  It 
Is,  at  least,  the  exciting  e.xpres.slon  of 
a ttemperament  — youthful.  nervous, 
vivid,  of  today.  Mr.  Bliss  writes  bril- 
liantly, if  at  too  great  lengtli.  Some- 
times he  achieves  passages  of  excep- 
tional beauty— though  these  are  seldom 
unlndebted  to  other  modern  composers 
— and  more  than  ones  he  cn’olves  a pas- 
sage of  counterpoint  or  harmonic  dis- 
sonance which  makes  one  wish  to  stop 
the  orchestra  and  hear  that  over  again. 

It  it  true  that  tho  color  symphony 
would  not  be  wh.at  it  Is  If  it  were  not 
for  Igor  Stravln.'-'k'i . And  then  there  is 
-Maurlte  Ravel.  Ravel  Stravinsky  ara 
difficult,  of  course,  for  any  modern  to 
avoid.  At  one  moment  we  thought  wa 
are  at  the  fair  of  1‘ctrouchka.  But  tho 
double  fuge  at  tlie  end  is  a rousing 

..I,.  TV,,  •- 


piece  oi  mu»i^..  * 

in  one  movement— in  a symphony  as  yet 
so  uncharted  one  can  be  little  more 
exact  than  that— pa.s3agos  of  harmonic 
pungency  that  befall  in  the  .seherzo-Uke 
movement  that  we  now  '"9®",: 

“red”— these  things  make  the  listened  sit 
up  and  ask  “what  next.”  The  ’color 
symphony”  now  appears  as  the  ’^’xnk  or 
a young  man  of  vigorous  talent. 

Ing,  without  fear,  for  tliat  which  is 

‘''Mr^'Thlbaud  played  the  Mozart  con- 
certo with  a purity  of  a style  which 
w.as  never  cold  or  merely  objective,  and 
with  a feeling  that  liftwl  hearer 

\ with  tlie  music  to  the  skies,  and  Mr. 
Monteux  collaborated  with 

the  modest  and  dismguished  mast?'’  ®f 
his  insti-ument.  There  was  a sou-id  ana 
virile  reading  of  the 

which  has  indeed  passages  that  might 
accompany  a tragedy  of  Sophocles,  and 
there  was  the  virtuoso  performanGe  by 
a superb  orchestra  and  the  leader  who 
hal  made  it  what  It  is  a virtuoso  com- 
nosition— the  music  to  Daphnis  anu 
Cloe.”  .A  score  which  is  to  us  ^ar  moie 
of  a"  color  svm phony  than  the  work  of 
Mr  BUSS  it  seems  partly  mu.sic  and 
partly  r blend  of  music  and  an  mv 
oressionistic  pictorial  art,  on  the  boa 
Sand  betwLn  that  of  the  composji 
ooS  ®the  painter.  Without  the  complex 

fallen  far  short  of  intention. 


Lawrence  Gilman 


Arthur  Bliss’s  “Color  Sym- 
phony” at  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Concert,  for  the 
First  Time  in  New  York 

Among  those  “Pathetic  Figures”  dear 
to  the  imagination  of  an  eminent 
cartoonist,  we  should  like  to  find  place 
for  the  concert-goer  who  is  obliged  to 
listen  to  program-music  without  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  “prograni. 

We  are  thinking  particularly,  at  the 
moment,  of  those  among  the  audience 
at  yesterday’s  Boston  Symphony  con- 
cert in  Carnegie  Hall  who  were  invited 
to  listen  to  the  first  New  York  per- 
formance of  Mr.  Arthur  Bliss’s  ‘Color 
Symphony.” 

Now  it  happens  that  the  incompar- 
ible  program-notes  written  by  Mr. 
Philip  Hale  for  these  concerts  are  not 
to  be  had  in  Carnegie  Hall.  If  one 
does  not  receive  them  through  the  mail 
from  Boston,  and  remember  to  bring 
them  along  to  the  concert,  one  must 
either  rob  or  borrow  from  one's  neigh- 
bor, or  listen  in  despairing  bewilder- 
ment to  whatever  unfamiliar  progam- 
music  the  concert  may  offer.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Bliss’s  new  work,  for  ex- 
ample, the  house  bill  contained  merely 
the  following: 

Color  Symphony 

I.  Purple. 

II,  Red. 
in.  Blue. 

IV.  Green. 

Only  that  and  nothing  more.  Imag- 
ine the  quandary  of  the  Pathetic  Figi^e^ 
Mr.  Hale’s  notes,  which  would  give  him 
the  key  to  these  mysteries,  are  not  at 
hand.  Therefore,  he  can  only  listen. 

♦ • • 

So  he  listens.  Purple  suggests 
mourning.  'Very  good.  The  niovement 
of  the  symphony  which  bears  this  tag  , 
the  first  movement — has  at  times  a 
processional  solemnity,  a somber,  slow- 
paced melancholy.  But  the  sewnd 
movement — “Red” — what  of  that . 
haps  the  Pathetic  Figure,  still  search- 
ing frantically  for  a stray  Program-i, 
Book,  may  recall  that  Mr.  KoussevitzkyL 
(who  will  next  season  be  standing  inl 
Mr.  Monteux’s  place  at  the  head  of  thaJ 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra)  has  de- » 
dared  that  the  color  Red  and  the  key  ! 
of  F-sharp  are  analogous.  The  Pa-  j 
thetic  Figure  brightens  up.  No  doubt  , 
the  mystery  is  solved.  He  listens  for  j 
a movement  in  F-sharp. 

But  he  soon  discovers — possessing, ' 
of  course,  like  all  concert-goers,  the 
useful  faculty  of  absolute  pitch — that 
the  chief  theme  of  Mr.  Bliss’s  “Red” 

I movement  is  not  in  the  key  of  F-sharp 
at  all — as,  according  to  Mr.  Koussevit- 
I zky,  it  should  be— but  in  the  key  of  C 
sharp  minor;  and  the  next  tune  is  in 
B minor,  and  the  next,  apparently,  in 
D major.  Clearly  something  is  amiss 
here.  Either  Mr.  Bliss  or  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky  is  mistaken.  Suddenly  the 
Pathetic  Figure  remembers  that  what 
Mr.  Koussevitzky  was  reported  to  have 
said  was  that  P sharp  is  a “strawberry 
red.”  This  no  doubt  explains  the  mat- 
ter. Mr.  Bliss’s  red  is  some  other  red 
than  strawberry  red.  And  so  the  P.  P., 
heartened  by  this  brilliant  conjecture, 
hurriedly  invents  his  own  table  of 
symbolistic  analogies  for  Mr.  Bliss’s 
second  movement. 


Perhaps  he  proceeds  somewhat  es 
follows:  RED:  The  color  of  Bricks,  of 
Harvard,  of  Titian  Blondes,  of  Danger 
Signals,  of  Anger.  To  this  symbolic 
complex  he  tries  to  fit  the  music  of 
Mr.  Bliss’s  second  movement  as  it 
enters  his  aural  porche.s.  It  should, 
according  to  these  analogies,  be  hard, 
proud,  imperious,  belligerent  music- 
threatening  music,  charged  with  terror 
and  beauty  and  the  sense  of  impending 
peril. 

But,  oddly  enough,  it  doesn’t  sound 


• t r.i'  \)-f  :t'  kind  of  music  as  the 
Pa  'i  r;  ,•  • listens  hopefully  to  its 

1 nrr. -r.  s. -ms  I-'  him  to  suggest, 

I .11  . •■;he-  ilifTerml  M-t  of  emotions 

I >:  ,1  idei  lii  ioad  of  fh.  hardness  of, 
bro’’.-,  ii  ‘ "i.i.'  of  Harvard,  the  peril  | 

o;  Tit'ii.  blondes,  the  ominousness  of 
^ign  . - and  anger,  he  hears  music  that  | 
remi' him  of  jewels  and  wine  and  j 
bacchir  ecstasy  and  scarlet  flames  and  ; 
niHgic  ‘sc ‘Utations.  And  just  as  he  is, 
aboui  “ ■ give  up  in  despair  and  go  to  a 

mo'.-:  : le  music  critic  in  the  front  row 

drops  Mis  copy  of  the 
lod  he  Pathetic  figure  stealthily 
gather  it  in.  He  turns  hurriedly  to 
o .-e  24^  pulps  down  thirstily  the  in- 
formation that  is  offered  there;  ana 
nr  V - ’ last  all  is  made  clear  to  him. 
The  Redne;  1 of  the  movement  to  which 
he  has  been  listening  expresses  an 
utterly  different  set  of  concepts  from 
those  he  had  so  desperately  extempor- 
ized. Mr.  Bliss’s  Red  is  the  red,  not  of 
Bricks  but  of  Rubies,  not  of  Harvard 
but  of  Wine,  not  of  Titian  blondp  but 
of  Furnaces,  not  of  Danger  Signals  and 
Anger  but  of  Magic  and  Courage. 


Do  you  wonder  that  at  this  point  the 
Pathetic  Figure  folded  up  his  stolen 
copy  of  the  Program-Book,  put  it  away 
in  his  pocket  for  leisurely  perusal  at 
home  and  gave  his  undivided  attention 
to  Mr.  Bliss’s  music,  as  music,  and  not 
as  a set  of  illustrations  for  a color 
? 

This,  too,  is  what  we  did — although 
we  had  read  a long  article  in  last  Sun- 
day’s Tribune  about  Mr.  Bliss  s sym- 
phony and  its  color  scheme,  and 
thought  we  knew  what  he  was  driving 
at.  But  we  found  that  we  could  not 
remember,  without  looking  at  the  Pro- 
gram-Book, whether  the  second  move— 
ment  "was  red  or  blue  and  whether 
green  suggested  Victory  or  Jealousy 
to  Mr.  Bliss.  So  w'e  gave  it  up,  and, 
like  the  Pathetic  Figure,  applied  our- 
selves to  the  music  as  a mere  unfold- 
ing of  sounds,  innocent  of  symbols  and 
analogies.  And  this,  it  appears,  was 
what  Mr.  Bliss  originally  meant  his 
hearers  to  do.  He  had  intended  to  call 
his  work  merely  a “symphony”;  and  j 
only  the  tempting  of  a friend  enam 
ored  of  titles  seduced  him  from  tf 
sternly  noncommittal  nomenclature  i 
absolute  music. 


As  absolute  music,  then,  we  prefi 
to  remember  Mr.  Bliss’s  new  symphony 
We  shall  remember  it  as  music  of  sin- 
gular spontaniety  and  gusto.  Tl'e  have 
not  heard  in  a long  time  music  si 
exuberant,  so  unsought,  so  untrani 
meled  in  thought  and  gesture.  It  i 
■ brave,  gay  and  often  beautiful  music 
i —that  trumpet  theme,  “suggestive  of 
; loyalty,”  in  the  third  movement 
i (“Blue”),  which  descends  by  such  sur- 
[ prising  intervals  through  an  octave  and 
i a half,  is  a fine  and  personal  invention; 
i and  it  is  typical  of  other  inventions  in 
1 the  symphony.  You  may  mutter  in 
your  beard,  if  you  choose,  “Stravin- 
sky,” as  you  listen  to  certain  pages. 
But  that  would  be  foolish.  If  the 
youthful  Wagner  could  not  always  for- 
get Marschner  and  Weber,  why  should 
expect  the  youthful  Bliss  always 
to  forget  Stravinsky?  It  makes  no 
real  difference,  so  long  as  one  can 
plainly  hear  Bliss  talking  to  us  per- 
1 suasively,  memorably,  in  his  own  way. 
» • • 

] It  remains  to  be  said  that  Mr.  Mon- 
teux  and  his  orchestra  played  the 
^ work  superbly,  as  they  did  the  other 
'music  on  the  afternoon’s  program: 

. Brahms’s  Tragic  Overture,  the  first 
suite  from  Ravel’s  “Daphnis  and 
Chloe,”  and  Mozart’s  violin  concerto 
in  E-flat  major  (K.  268)— this  last  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Jacques  Thibsud. 
I who  played  the  solo  part  with  con- 
summate elegance  and  grace  of  stylo 


By  H.  C.  COLLES. 

The  interviewer  was  not  as  other 
interviewers  arc.  He  was  not 
of  the  breed  which  puts  lead-- 
ing  quesUons  In  a deprecating 
manner.  He  did  not 
himself  with  a telephonic  request  that 
I would  spare  him  ten  minutes  of  my 
valuable  time  whenever  most  conve- I 
nient  to  myself.  I had  just  laid  down , 
my  pen  with  that  mixed  sense  of  re- 
gret and  relief  which  comes  when  a 
piece  of  work  is  finished.  It  was  the 
last  of  a series  of  Sunday  articles  for 
The.  New  York  Times.  The  title 
was  put  on.  those  mysterious  dlrec- 
Uons  to  the  printer,  which  mean  so 
much  to  him  and  so  little  to  me.  were 
added.  I checked  them  over.  3-col. 
head.”  -min  leaded”  and  the  rest. 
Yes  they  were  all  correct,  and. 
‘■there.”  1 said  to  myself,  “is  a happy 
episode  ended.” 


In  that  moment  I was  aware  of  a 
presence.  He  came  like  Mephistoph- 
elos  Into  the  study  of  Faust,  but  he 
did  not  look  a bit  like  Mr.  Chaliapin. 

No  limelight  surrounded  him;  his 
dress  was  not  peculiar;  there  was  litUe 
to  remark  in  his  person.  For  a mo- 
ment I thought  I had  merely  caught 
a reflection  of  myself  In  the  mirror 
opposite,  until  he  began  to  speak  In 
a slightly  dictatorial  manner. 

‘‘Well,”  he  said,  ”ao  J'O't  think  you 
have  finished.  1 suppose  you  prided 
yourself  a little  on  that  last  slmil^ 
the  foundations  of  rock,  you  know. 

“Why  do  you  say  that?”  I an- 
swered. nettled.  "Does  it  look  silly 
and  affected?  I really  mean  it.” 

■•I’osslbly,”  the  Interviewer  ad- 
mitted. "No,  I am  not  the  Devil,  and 
it  is  not  my  business  to  be  cynical. 
ni  admit  your  sincerity,  but  you  can  t 
just  park  it  there  on  a foundation  of 
rock  and  leave  U.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  I said.  “You 
Americans  are  always  talking  about 
parking  things,  and  I am  still  a novice 
at  the  language.” 

“I  am  not  an  American,”  he  replied, 
“and  I am  as  much  a novice  as  your- 
self, but  it  Is  a good  phrase,  because, 
like  most  American  phrases,  it  goes 
straight  to  the  point,  and  you  can  un- 
derstand well  enough  what  it  meant 
if  you  want  to.  Now,  see  here.  Yoi 
have  been  in  this  country  for  thre^ 
months.  You  have  heard  no  end  oi 
music  and  have  been  shown  all  sorti 
of  musical  institutions.  You  havi 
talked  with  the  people  who  do  thing! 
here  and  you  begin  to  know  a littk 
why  they  do  them  in  their  way.  and 
not  in  the  way  of  your  country.  Yoi^ 
have  told  them  in  return  a good  many 
things.  Yes.  I ll  admit  you  have  tried 
to  be  candid  as  well  as  appreciative. 
The  latter  was  not  hard.  You  could 
not  well  be  anything  else;  besides,  it 
comes  natural  to  you  to  enjoy  music 
uherever  you  find  it.  But  now  they 
want  something  more— not  another 
article;  you  have  written  enough  of 
them,  in  all  conscience.  You  can  quit 
writing  articles;  you  can  quit  being  a 
‘great  critic' ; you  can  just  tell  me 
some  of  the  things  you  think  about  It 

all-"  T 

“I  believe  you  are  an  American, 
said.  "At  any  rate,  you  seem  to  be 
enough  of  one  to  know  what  they 
want.  Go  ahead,  search  me.” 

‘'Weil,  what  were  you  about  the 
other  night  when  I saw  you  coming 
out  of  (he  Colonial  Theatre  at  about 
‘J  A.  M.?  You’re  a fine  sort  of  musical 
critic  to  go  straight  from  the  divine 
Mozart  at  the  Manhattan  to  a colored 
jazz  show  like  ‘Runnin’  Wild.’ 
Which  d;  1 you  enjoy  'i^  more? 

“That  is  hardly  a fair  question.”  I 
began,  but  he  interrupted. 

“U  is  perfectly  fair.  Of  course,  I 
know  you  think  all  the  world  of  Mo- 
zart. I am  not  questioning  about  him. 

A tunc  from  ‘Figaro’  and  a bit  of 
jazz  have  about  the  same  relative  val-  l 
lies  as  the  dollar  and  the  paper  mark.  | 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  establish  a | 
currency  between  them.  We  will  admit  j 
that,  but,  taking  each  show  for  what  j 
, U is  worth,  which  did  you  get  the 
more  from?” 

“Well,  that  is  easy  to  answer,  be- 
cause,  as  a matter  of  fact.  I got  noth- 
ing out  of  the  performance  of  ‘Figaro’  i 
which  I had  not  fourtd  before  in  dozens 
of  better  one.s.  ‘Runnin’  Wild’  was  a 
vivid  and  new  experience.  When  I 
have  watched  white  people  dancing  to 
a jazz  band  1 have  always  been  ap- 
palled by  the  futile  Incongruity  of  it. 
But  these  colored  folk  are  the  real 
thing.  The  amazing  agility  of  their 
movements  seems  part  and  parcel  of 
the  ridiculous  Inventiveness  of  the 
jazz  counterpoint.  There  is  no  end  to 
it;  they  pile  one  effect  on  imother 
until  jou  are  drawn  in  and  absorbed 
in  it  with  them.  That  stupid  song 
about  the  ’old-fashioned  love.’  for 
example;  the  mother  croons  the  time, 
the  old  man  roars  a vociferous  accom- 
puniment,  the  girl  howls  a sort  of 
descant,  the  instruments  play  with 
valiants  and  those  incessant  muted 


trohiffeohes  interpolate  absfirdlties. TTeT 
from  It  all  they  extract  a -sort  of 
pathos  which  is  genuine.  I thought  I 
should  be  bored  by  ten  minutes  of 
‘Runnin’  Wild,’  and  indeed  most  of 
the  talk,  with  incessant  joke.s  about 
insurance  companies  (which  seem  to 
be  to  modern  .America  what  mothers- 
in-law  were  to  Victorian  England),  did 
bore  me,  but  the  musical  turns  were 
entrancing  In  their  way.” 

“Then  you  really  think  that  jazz 
tnay  be  the  foundation  of  an  American 
type  of  art?” 

“No.  I do  not,  if  you  mean  the  art  | 
of  fvhtte  America.  The  white  man 
■simply  plays  the  fool,  if  nothing 
worse,  when  he  tahe.s  to  jazzing.  Com- 
j'Bre  any  Broadway  revue,  ‘ArUsts 
.-■nd  Modc-l.s’.  instance,  willi  'Uun- 
nin'  Wild,'  a.  Mil  .see  the  difference. 
The  former  i.-,  inorely  a rather  con- 
ttnipli'ole  foi  n;  of  di.slraction ; its  one 
jusllflcitlon  Is  that  !t  means  iiolhiug 


by  its  jigging  and  gyrating.  The 
colored  show  is  packed  with  meaning. 

It  would  be  too  earnest  if  It  were  not 
so  good-humored  and  too  pathetic  if  it 
were  not  so  ecstatic. 

•‘Very  weU;  that  is  enough  about 
jazz.  I>t’s  get  back  to  high-brow 
music.” 

‘‘There  is  no  such  thing.  That  is 
; the  trouble  with  New  York,  and  indeed 
with  music  in  all  big  cities,  but  es- 
pecially here  in  America.  People  will 
insist  on  dividing  music  into  categories. 
There  are  only  two  kinds  of  music 
real  and  artificial ; the  one  comes  from 
an  impulse  which  the  composer  can- 
not resist,  the  other  from  a self- 
conscious  desire  to  be  clever,  or  up- 
lifting, or  humorous,  as  the  case  may 
be.  You  can  find  as  many  examples 
of  both  sorts  among  the  symphonies 
at  Carnegie  Hall  as  in  a Broadway 
vaudeville;  only  when  you  find  the 
real  thing  in  a symphony  you  get  it 
intensified  to  a much  higher  power 
than  in  a music-hall  song.  I ^"ish  the 
word  classical  had  never  been  in- 
vented. My  wife  had  a cook  in  Lon- 
don whom  she  sent  to  a symphony  j 
concert  on  a Sunday  afternoon.  She 
had  never  heard  a first-rate  orchestra 
before  and  she  came  back  dHighted. 
•Oh  Madam,'  she  exclaimed,  ’it  waa 
lovely,  but  it  wasn’t  for  folks  like  me; 

It  was  all  for  classical  people  like 
yourselves.’  ” 

”Yes,  but  never  mind  your  cook  in 
Liondon;  come  back  to  New  York. 
Why  do  you  think  this  tendency  to 
divide  music  into  categories  is  par- 
ticularly strong  here?” 

“I  believe  it  is  encouraged  by  the 
subscription  system.  New'  York  people 
subscribe  to  a set  of  concerts  often 
without  knowing  what  music  they  will 
get  there.  They  pick  their  favorite 
orchestra  or  their  favorite  conductor, 
and  subscribe  to  it  or  to  him.  and  then 
go  all  through  the  season  feeling  quite 
certain  that  what  they  get  will  be 
good  for  them.  They  get  into  the 
habit  of  taking  their  music  in  bulk. 
It  means,  too,  that  one  set  of  people 
attend  the  whole  series,  and  if  it  is  a 
sold-out  series  there  must  be  many 
people  w’jo  would  like  to  hear  this  oij 
that  work,  or  who  can  only  afford  oc-, 
caslonal  music,  and  who  cannot  get 
what  they  want.” 

“But  do  you  mean  that  there  is  not 
enough  music  going  on  In  New  York 
to  satisfy  you?” 

“There  is  enough  to  satisfy  me,  or 
any  one  else  In  my  position— that  is, 
a person  who  can  command  a seat  in 
Carnegie  Hall  or  Aeolian  Hall  when 


ever  he  wants  one.  But'  think  of  the  ' 
thousands  of  people  who  canno 

“ ,“o ’■»>•  1 
rcrlberrto°  symphony 

Xr,b«..  Wh.. 

area  between  Times  Square  and  Fifty 

seventh  Street?  * o wlv  fund 

"Very  well,  suppose  that  a big  • 
sometWng  UUe  the  JuiUiard  Fund 
"ere  ^ in  your  hands,  to  be  spent 


on  music  In'TCew^'YofR'-i^'^at  would" 
you  do  with  it?” 

"I  should  mobilize  local  resources. 
Frank  R nrosch  told  mo  the  other  day 
that  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  runs 
three  students’  orchestras.  What  hap- 
pens to  all  those  young  American  mu- 
sicians w’hen  they  pass  out  of  the  In- 
stitute and  the  other  numerous  train- 
ing schools,  I wonder?  I should  get 
hold  of  the  best  of  them  and  form  an 
orchestra.  T should  also  group  them 
into  chamber  music  parties.  By  the 
way,  concerted  chamber  music  seems 
a rather  neglected  art  here  as  far  as 
the  public  concert  room  is  concerned, 
now  that  the  Kneisel  Quartet  has 
ceased  operations.  During  the  past 
three  months  the  Flonzalcy  Quartet 
has  given  one  concert,  and  aipaft  ffom 
them  and  the  visit  of  the  London 
String  Quartet  there  has  been  very 
little  first-rate  chamber  music. 

"Well,  this  orchestra  and  the  cham- 
ber music  parties,  formed  from  it 
should  be  paid  to  rehearse  and  polish 
their  ensemble  Just  as  though  they 
were  about  to  appear  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
but  that  should  be  the  one  place  where 
they  should  never  come.  They  should 
give  concerts  of  every  kind  of  good 
music  anywhere  and  everywhere  else 
from  the  Bowery  to  the  Bronx  and 
from  Brooklyn  to  New  Jersey.  There 
should  be  no  subscription  and  no  free 
seats.  Prices  of  seats  should  range 
from  50  cents  to  a nickel.  I am  told 
that  people  crowd  to  the  free  con-  j 
certs  given  at  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum. That  is  all  very  well  in  its 
way,  but  the  test  of  enthusiasm  really 
comes  when  people  have  to  make  a 
little  effort  themselves,  and  the  price 
of  the  ticket  would  measure  their 
keenness.  I should  also  make  these 
concerts  a trylng-out  ground  for  new 
works  by  American  composers,  de- 
voting say  ten  minutes  or  a quarter  of 
an  hour  in  each  program  to  native 
work.  These  things  should  be  played 
several  times  in  different  centres,  and 
those  which  show  any  vitality  should 
be  kept  In  the  repertory.  But  it 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  this 

music  is  made  for  the  enjoyment  of 
audiences  and  for  no  other  object.” 
"That  is  a very  fine  scheme,”  re- 
marked"the  interviewer  with  a touch 
of  sarcasm  in  his  voice,  "hut  I think 
you  have  forgotten  several  things. 
What  about  your  colleagues  of  the 
press,  for  example?  Are  they  to  rush 
wildly  from  the  Bowery  to  the  Bronx 
in  order  to  keep  pace  with  your 
itinerant  orchestra  and  chamber  music 
parties  and  the  novelties  of  American 
composers?  Won’t  your  players  and 
composers  be  dissatisfied  if  they  don’t 
get  press  notices  and  how  will  the  au- 
diences be  collected?  I foresee  empty 
seats  and  I do  not  much  believe  in 
back  street  music.  Moreover,  I can- 
not quite  see  why  you  are  so  desper- 
ately concerned  with  the  education  of 
the  masses.  Surely  mu.sic  was  at  Its 

best  when  it  was  an  aristocratic  art|| 
practiced  by  the  few.  Think  of 
beloved  Mozart.  Germany  educated 
her  ma-ss'es  in  music  and  German 
music  today  is  of  not  much  more  value 
than  the  German  mark.  Genius  is 
like  the  wind  blowing  where  it  h.rteth. 
Education,  organization,  expenditure 
of  vast  sums  of  money  will  never  pro- 
duce it.  and  it  it  is  there  it  will  find 
its  way  out  without  all  this  para- 
phernalia-” 

“Stop.”  I cried,  “there  is  an  answer 
to  every  one  of  your  gibes;  in  fact, 
tiiey  begin  to  answer  each  other,  but 
you  run  on  so  that  I hardly  know 
whether  you  are  Interviewing  me  or 

I you.”  , 

“As  a matter  of  fact.”  he  replied, 
“you  have  been  interviewing  your- 
self,” and  with  that  he  vanished. 
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mplion>-  Society’s  Mnllnee. 

flourish  of  novelties  startled  the 
keeping  subscribers  to  the  Sym- 
y Society’s  Sunday  matinees  yes- 
y.  There  were  three  new  com- 
ons  and  a new  violinist,  to  say 
ng  of  Brahms’s  symphony  in  D, 
1 declines  to  be  old.  The  Friends 
uslc  must  look  to  their  laurels, 
he  Symphony  Society  yesterday 
ed  to  a novelty  156  years  old. 
was  a violin  concerto  in  D minor 
accherinl,  which  served  to  intro- 
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compositions  red  enough  to"  utiderinTn 
tVio  foundations  of  the  Republic.  The, 
first  of  these,  and  the  least  vociferous 
was  Arnold  Bax’s  piano  quartet  in  one 
inovement.  pla.vcd  by  Clarence  Adler, 
ffandor  Kannati.  Niohola.s  Mo)dovan 
snd  Emmeran  .Stoeber.  This  quartet  has 
on  energetic  opening,  projuising  much, 
though  achieving  rather  little.  There 
are  the  voices  of  other  composer.s.  there 
are  passages  of  melodic  distinction  and 
harmonic  beauty,  but  after  a first  hear- 
ing It  is  easy  to  believe  that  this  is  not 
one  of  Ba.x's  most  representative  compo- 
sitions. Me  has  composed  songs  and 
orche.«tral  works  of  a poetic  and  dis- 
tinctive character.  The  quartet  heard 
last  night  .seemed  episodic,  iinorganic, 
and  a mi.xture  of  different  styles. 

Tills  was  followed  by  Bela  Bartok’s 
Second  Sonata  for  violin  and  piano, 
played  b.v  Albert  Stoessel  and  Yolanda 
yiero.  The  music  has  a harmonic 
pungency  that  Intrigues  the  ear.  It  has 
li.Tssages  of  very  evident  force  and  feel- 
ing. Sometimes  it  is  grim.  Surely  it  is 
too  long,  and — after  all,  beauty  is  not 


to  the  local  public  Samuel  Dush 
: young  and  decidedly  interesting  completely  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the 
ist,  just  imported.  I ,, 

■ ■ . . , , - . - The  third  novelty  on  the  program  was 

cherim  composed  ■ • concerto  I Schoenberg’s  string  quartet  with  voice, 
s friend.  Fllllpino  nfui  rcdi,  who  I The  Benox  Quartet,  consisting  of  Sandor 


I to  have  been  a fid  Her  of  parts, 
ivork  was  recently  discovered  In 
script,  and  was  edited  by  Mr 
tin,  who  also  wrote  the  cadenzas 
It  proved  to  be  a pleasant  and 
rusive  composition.  Bocchsrini, 
’aderewski,  once  wrote  a minuet 
very  one  persists  in  remember- 
They  can  hardly  be  censiired, 
musician  cherished  a warm 
on  for  dance  rhythms  and  forms 
“ could  hardly  tear  himself  away 
them  when  he  addressed  himself 
creation  of  a violin  concerto. 
Dushkln  performed  the  work 
tlngly.  Its  .Incisive  rhythms  ap- 
■1  to  him  and  his  clear  cut  bow- 
nt  itself  to  them.  His  tone  was 
i^nt  in  purity  and  transparency 
iis  intonation  was  of  the  finest, 
(laying  of  Boccherini's  exhumed 
was  admirable  In  its  stralght- 
rdness,  its  restraint,  Its  repose 
its  general  adherence  to  the 
style.  It  showed  Mr.  Dus'nkin 
a violinist  of  sound  schooling, 
[ate  technic  and  laudable  taste 
mformance  of  Chausson’s  fa»nil- 
’oeme,"  which  was  his  second 
)r,  was  less  convincing.  It  was . 
dolin  playing,  but  It  did  not  get 
wn  under  the  skin  of  the  music, 
ir  Saminsky,  a Russian  com- 
now  living  In  this  city,  con- 
his  own  series  of  three  short 
poems,  entitled  ‘''Vigils.”  The 
tions  for  the  music  came  from 
by  Balmont,  Sologoub  and  Bru- 
The  watchers  on  the  towers  of 
had  nothing  to  do  with  these 
which  were  kept  by  gentlemen 
sea,  "at  the  crossways  of  the 
ilse”  and  in  a valley,  all  fa.mous 
; for  watching  and  where  much 
ie  seen  with  good  vi.slon.  Mr. 
sky’s  music  displayed  skill  in 
itral  effects  and  some  success  in 
ii.ic  treatment.  But  the  com- 
:lhas  produced  works  which  will 
im  more  distinction.  He  might 
i|s  have  done  better  to  permit 
imrosch  to  conduct  the  "Vigils.” 
final  number  on  the  list  was 
Goldmark’s  "The  Call  of  the 
This  was  originally  written 
i^lin  and  piano  and  was  scored 
I suggestion  of  Mr.  Damrnsch. 

, by  no  means  a bad  suggestion 
<e  the  music  in  its  new  shape  is 
!•  hearing.  Mr.  Goldmark  alv.ays 
tunes  and  orchestrates  with  a 
It  command  of  sonorities  and 

ij  summons  from  the  'Western 
he  loves  so  well  is  no  Jack 
I fancy,  nor  any  picture  of  buck- 
ronchos,  hilarious  cowboys  or 
idlan.s.  It  sings  of  tite  iru’-h 
$sed  "great  open  spaces”  in  the 
,ge  of  a man  who  breathes  deeply 
i-es  contentedly  in  the  flat  soll- 
sfweeplng  away  to  sharp  horizons 
1 only  by  the  loom  of  some  dis- 
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Harmati.  AVoIfe  Wolfin-cohn.  Nicholas 
Moldevan  and  Emmeran  fetoeber,  was 
a.ssisted  bv-  Ruth  Rodgers,  soprano,  in 
the  performance  of  the  last  two  move- 
ments. In  these  movements  the  voice 
iniones  the  text  of  two  poem.s  by  Stefan 
George,  "Bitany’’  and  ’’Exaltation.’’  In 
tlie  first  the  poet  ask.s  rest  and  sur- 
cease from  earthly  pain.  In  the  second 
the  soul,  transformed,  sees  new  ways, 
new  visions  of  the  future,  and  at  last 
tomes  the  joyous  realization  of  oneness 
with  God. 

The  first  movement  of  this  quartet 
•cemed  to  us  by  far  the  most  sponta- 
neous and  well  knit  of  the  four.  Evi- 
dently the  composer,  like  many  another, 
modern  afflicted  with  self-consciousness, 
has  a very  special  program  of  his  own 
back  of  his  music,  but  he  publishes  no 
explanation  of  his  meaning.  But  there 
are  the  poems,  the  one  of  death,  the 
ilher  of  resurrection.  Before  they  are 
reached,  however,  comes  a movement 
Ilf  a lively  and  ironical  kind,  in  which 
Is  heard  a parody  of  "Ach,  du  lleber 
Augustin.  ' This,  of  course.  Is  very- 
witty.  When  it  comes  in,  the  initiate  are 
K'cpected  to  laugh  in  an  informed  man- 
lier, while  the  unltiate  will  incur  the 
scorn  of  those  with  special  comprehen- 
sion of  the  composer’s  meaning,  be- 
cause they  are  only-  laughing  at  what 
they  consider  a ridiculous  thing  occur- 
Ing  in  tliG  midst  of  an  extremely  long 
end  discordant  piece  of  music. 

But  let  that  pass.  Miss  Rodgers, 
entering  with  the  soprano  part  in  the 
third  movement,  accomplished  an  ex- 
tiemeb-  difficult  ta.sk  with  intelligence 
and  vocalism  the  more  creditable  under 
the  circumstances.  The  last  lines  of  the 
poem  of  exaltation  bring  a radiant 
climax  to  the  composition.  This  work 
proved  superior  to  the  other  serlou.s 
compositions  on  the  program,  for  flashes 
cf  true  beauty,  for  technical  dexterity, 
for  a.  constructive  .scheme  planned  be- 
fore and  not  after  the  composer  put  pen 
tu.  paper  and  so  felt  by  the  audience. 
Yet,  how  labored  it  is.  how  naively  jne- 
tentious,  how  self-conscious,  self-tor- 
tured! It  is  true  that  the  later  Schdn- 
berg  is  a far  more  distinctive  person 
than  the  composer,  for  example,  of  the 
<arly  sextet.  ''Vercliirte  Nachte,”  but  lie 
certainly  is  not  the  half  so  natural  and 
spontaneous  in  his  manner.  This  later 
music  sounds  worked  over  and  over,  till 
the  last  ounce  of  spontaneity  ha.s  de- 
parted. In  music  of  that  kind  one 
cannot  witoleheartedly  believe.  With  all 
its  arre.sting  individuality,  it  hobbles, 
and  would  hobble,  in  ail  probability, 
after  a dozen  hearings  instead  of  one. 

The  final  number  on  the  program  was 
the  witty  waltz  parodies  of  I.«rd  Ber- 
ners. for  piano,  four  hands.  ''Valse  Bril- 
lante.”  "Valse  Caprice’’  and  'Strauss. 
Strauss,  et  Strauss."  Waltzes  of 
Strauss,  of  Chopin  and  half  a dozen 
others  are  taken  off  in  a wayi  which 
-amused  not  only  the  audle.ice,  but  the 
excellent  players,  Clarence  Adler  and 
Josepli  Adler,  who  performed  them.  It 
was  a,  needed  relief,  and  a sign  that 
some  composers  of  today,  at  least,  can 
laugh  and  refrain  from  taking  them- 
selves too  seriously. 

It  is  excellent  that  there  should  be  or- 
ganizatims  such  as  tin;  Beague  o^  Porn 
lioscrs  to  acquaint  the  pnb.ic  wltti 
niost  recent  effoit.s  and  adv 
Of  pres  ;nt-day  eomposeis.  The  con  cert 
of  last  night  wa.i^  interestimj,  g “,j 
tiye.  A1.10.  it  recalled  ‘Tvmark  made 

ion.'- 


hy  Mr  SUoli  to  h at  Vho 

He  s.ild.  1)1(1  j ou  evier  hoar  of  -i  vimr^. 
coni|)os'r  named  Beethoven?  Well— lie 
has  a.  luture." 


ness.  He  was  at  his  best  in  the  concerto 
of  Boccherini,  which  is  not  an  important 
or  individual  composition,  but  has  the 
I charm  and  the  clarity  of  manner  charac- 
teristic of  Its  composer  and  its  period. 

The  cadenzas  .were  well  written  from 
ithe  standpoint  of  composer  as  well  as 
! virtuoso.  They  were  not  obtrusive,  they 
iwere  in  the  frame,  and  consistent  with 
the  manner  of  the  concerto.  A good, 
honest  piece  of  work,  and  a capable  per- 
formance. In  the  Chausson  "PoSme” 
Mr.  Dushkln  was  less  fortunate.  His 
interpretation  lacked  imaginative  sweep, 
as  it  Ignored  the  subtler  qualities  of  tiie 
music.  'There  is  more  in  the  music  than 
was  achieved  cither  by  soloist  or  or- 
chestra. 

Mr.  Saminsky’s  new  work,  of  which  he 
personally  conducted  the  pei  forma  nee, 
is  called  "Vigll.s."  It  is  in  three  short 
movements,  inspired  by  poems  of  Bal- 
mont, Sologoub  and  Brusoff.  Tlie  fir.st 
(is  a sea  picture;  the  second  a reverie, 
jinsplred,  it  seems,  by  "the  bright  Spirit 
of  Dreams”  and  the  "austere  Spirit  of 
'Earthly  Desire"  ; the  third  a Joyous  in- 
(vocation  to  the  mountains  and  the  sun- 
rise. There  is  an  ingenious  and  felici- 
tous effect  of  surging  wave  and  wind 
in  the  first  piece.  It  would  therefore, 
with  its  facility  and  glibness  of  in- 
strumentation. serve  admirably  a-s  the 
aoeompanlment  of  a moving  picture. 

Mr.  Goldmark  composed  his  “Call  of 
the  Plains"  in  1915  as  a solo  for  violin 
with  piano  acompaniment.  The  orches- 
tral version  heaid  yesterday  waa  made 
last  Winter.  Tlie  thought  back  of  the 
music  is  the  "vague.  wiMful  loneliness 
of  the  prairies.”  The  opening  theme 
does  evoke  that  thought  and  that  mood. 
Hearing  the  composition,  however,  for 
the  first  time  in  it.s  new  dress  one 
wonders  if  the  effect  was  not  more  po- 
etic in  the  original  arrangement,  since, 
after  all,  there  is  scarcely  enough 
material  in  Mr.  Goldmark's  pleas- 
ing and  melancholy  tune  to  justify  its 
expansion  and  final  peroration  with 
piccolo,  doubling  strings  in  octave  and 
enough  brass  and  other  instruments 
underneath  for  the  call  of  the  prairies 
to  have  been  heard  in  the  Grand  Central 
Station. 

I’ublo  C'asuls  Plays. 

Pablo  Casals  gave  his  only  recital  of 
the  season  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
Town  Hall.  Reversing  slightly  the  ordei' 
of  the  printed  progiam.  he  played  the 
Bach  G major  suite  for  'cello  unac- 
companied ; the  same  composer’s  .sonata 
in  D major  for  'cello  and  piano : Tar- 
tlnl’s  concerto  in  D major,  and  smaller 
pieces  by  Granados  and  Faure.  It  is  a 
pity  that  conflicting  concerts  made  it 
impossible  to  hear  this  entire  program, 
consisting  for  the  greater  part  of  music 
as  beautiful  as  It  i.s  significant  In  its 
workmanship,  discoursed  in  a concert 
room  of  an  intimacy  and  acoustical 
properties  ideal  for  the  occasion  by  one  j 
of  the  greatest  interpreters  before  the 
public  today.  But  It  was  possible  to 
hear  the  essence  of  Mr.  CassaTs  art  as 
soon  as  he  stepped  on  the  platform. 

He  waited  an  instant,  for  the  good  of 
his  audience  and  to  gain  the  perfect 
poLse  which  his  task  required.  Tlien  tho 
bow  touched  the  strings  and  the  li.ste.ner 
was  under  his  spell.  He  treated 
Bach’s  melodies  and  arabesques  with  a 
technical  finish  which  would  make  tech- 
nical discussion  impertinent,  with  a, 
noble  sonority,  with  a sense  of  line 
which  was  never  cold,  but  warm  and 
glowing  with  beauty.  He  played  the 

Entire  unaccompanied  suite  as  if  he 
were  improvising,  but  musicians  knew : 
the  iron  logic  and  sense  of  form  that 
underlay  the  performance  and  the  ap- 
parently  effortless  freedom  which  the . 
brain  of  a great  musician  and  the  hand  ; 
of  a consummate  virtuoso  made  possi- 
ble. Bach  is  often  proof  against  even  | 
' indifferent  performance.  When  c Casals  I 
interprets  him  it  is  a revelation  not 
to  be  forgotten. 

The  hall  was  packed  with  an  engrossed 
j audience. 

THRONG  HEARS  HOFMANN. 

Pianist  Forced  to  Add  Two  Encores 
to  His  Chopin  Group. 

:0.’)cmfw  sh  ctheb  mather  wodfner  maihess 
Josef  Hofmann  played  to  a matinee 
throng  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  at 
the  last  recital  the  pianist  will  give, 
"aside  from  appeavances  oul  oi  town  be- 
fore be  .sails  at  the  end  of  this  month 


Samuel  Dashkin,  Violinist. 


By  OLIN  DOWNES. 

The  Symphony  Society  of  New  York 
fave  its  sixth  subscription  concert  ^ 
t'i'\  ^ audience  liked  the  j^esterdaj-  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall, 

bltlon  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  When  the  New  York  Symphony  Orches- 
* the  last  number  on  a long  pro- tra.  'Walter  Damrosch  conductor,  intro- 
^ ami  every  one  wished  to  go  duced  new  compositions  by  Bazare  Sa- 
, minsky  and  Rubin  Goldmark,  and,  a.s 

soloist  of  the  occasion.  Samuel  Dushkln. 
violinist,  who  then  made  hla  first  pub- 
lic appearance  in  America. 

Mr.  Dushkln  in  turn  presented  what 
" ond  concert  of  the  Beagite  of  may  be  termed  a "novelty"  to  New  York— 

■ IS.  Inc.,  took  i)Iace  In  the  Klaw  ''®mcly.  the  violin  concerto  in  D major 
last  niglit.  There  was  an  abuml-  Boccherini,  puhlislied  from  a rexiently 
entertaining,  lialr-ralslng  music  discovered  nianuscrlpl.  edited  by  Mr. 

I boy.s  w<  re  ijii  the  program.  All  Bushkln  and  with  cadenzas  by  him.  He 
ostci  to  Inni",  ilonilnant  scvcnlli  Play®<I  with  Ihe  orchestra  the  Chaus- 

tlilrlccnlh  ihonis,  »on  "T’oame.''  He  showed  himself  at 
odc'r  lb“'lV.’^.f'T*'s”MViro?  acholed  vloHnist-he  is  a 

1 lirahms  tlicre  wag  linconflni.rl  'Pupil  of  distinguished  masteivi— serious. 

conscientious,  with  a suhatknllal  tecn- 
h*ll  of  ft  prevailing  (inlet  grav  » I”"*'  warmth  and  .sweet- 

•r«  time  h«r«. 


I'oi 


Tiing,  in  aid  of  the  New  Yirrk 
Day-and-Night  Nursery,  attracted  at 
overflowing  audience.  With  aeat,s  at 
more  tlian  opera  prices,  the  receipt.^ 
totaled  .$15,000,  of  which  a large  propor- 
tion went  to  the  children's  charity. 

-Mr.  McCormack  exercised  ins  oKt 
< larm  in- several  groups  of  ^iongs,  many 
of  tiiem  by  requc.«t,  receiv.Tig  encore 
.after  encore.  His  program  ranged  ali 
I the  wav  from  "Pur  Dlcestl"  to  a num- 
ber of  "Irish  airs,  which  the  tenor  sang 
to  the  manner  born.  One  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack’s successe.s  was  a new  aemi- 
i sacred  song  by  Hageman,  entitled 
"Christ  Went  Hp  Into  the  HUl-s.  ’ which 
rooeived  its  first  public  hearing. 

Bast  night  was  Mr.  McCormack  .s  an 
revoir"  to  Ne  wYork.  He  w'lll  not  be 
heard  again  in  this  city  before  nexL 
November. 

Bauri  Kennedy,  the  cellist.  'V" 

versity  to  the  program  wliile.  Edwin 
Schneider  proved  a capable  and  sym- 
pathetic accompanist. 

At  the  Metropolitan. 

[ Two  concerts  were  offered  yesterday 
I .at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  In 
the  afternoon,  a Verdi-Pneeini  program 
was  given  which  i’lcludi'd  selections 
from  “Rigoletto,”  ‘‘Tosca.’’  “La  P.a- 
heme.”  “I  I.omhardi'’  and  ‘'The  tiirl  of 
the  Golden  West.’’  The  artists  who  ap- 
peared weri'  Mines.  Miario,  Pouselle, 
Perini.  Guilford  and  Hunter,  and  Messrs. 
Mardones,  Picco,  Ghamlee  and  Tokat- 
yan.  >fr.  P.ambosche!;  conducted. 

In  the  eyening  ^loriz  Rosenthal  ap- 
peared with  the  Metropolitan  orfliosfra 
and  played  the  Second  Piano  Concerto  o' 
Saint-Saens.  He  also  cave  a group  of 
solo  numbers  by  Chopin  and  I-iszf.  iMr, 
Pamhoschek  offered  orchestral  works  by 
Wagner,  Chahrier  and  Tchaikowskr  and 
opera  selcctioes  were  s'ing  hv  Mmes. 
Pomainc  and  Pcralt.a  and  ISIr.  Dan.’se. 


league  of  Composers. 

n.T  oBi\  downeh. 
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B>  W.  .1.  HEXDKllSON. 
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...  England.  In  his  audience  were 
Raclinianinoff.  Godowsky.  .Mimz  and 
many  other  pianists.  Hofmann,  in  su- 
perb' form,  was  forced  to  add  twm  en- 
cores to  his  Ctiopin  FTOup.  while  at  the 
day's  end  he  w-as  recalled  to  PlH'  f 
"Sene'  tVithout  Words"  of  Tchaikov.ski . 
a symphonic  waltz  of  Cyril  S^tt  and 
the  Wagner-Brassin  "Wotan  s Farevyell 
and  Fire  Music"  from  "The  y alkyrie. 

'Hie  vigor  and  clarity,  the  uttermo-st 
mastery  of  dynamics,  in  Hofmann  _ 
plaving  Yesterday,  magnified  even  the 
least  of  "his  pieces  into  a gem  revealed 
in  singular  purity  through  a magician  s 
ervstaf.  For  liis  program,  announced  in 
advance,  he  iiad  chosen  a favorite  Beet- 
hoven %nata.  Op.  27.  No.  2;  Mendels- 
sohn'.s "Rondo  Caprieclo^,  ’ Debus.sy  s 
"Evening  in  Granada.  Chopins  A-flat 
irnp^romptu.  C- minor  nocturne,  berceuse 
and  G-minor  ballad,  tollowed  bj  the 
"BegCTde”  in  A.  "Valse  Impromptu 
and  "Polonaise”  of  Blszt. 


IVlcCORMACK’S  FAREWELL 

I His  Concert  for  Charity  at  the 
Manhattan  Yields  $15,000. 

Jolin  McCormack's  benefit  recital  al 
♦Vie  Manhattan  Opera  House  last  cve- 


j BEETHOVEN  CONCERT. 

The  third  concert  of  the  Beethoven 
j Association  took  place  last  evening  in 
1 Aeolian  Hall.  The  program  was  in- 
teresting, as  the  programs  of  the  as- 
jsocla.tion  usually  are.  Brahms’s  C 
I minor  trio,  played  by  Mme.  Olga 
I Samaroff,  pianist  •."Thaddeus  Rich,  vio- 
linist, and  Hans  Kindler,  cellist;  songs 
by  Francis  Rogers  with  'Walter  Golde 
at  the  piano,  pieces  for  viola  d’amoe 
by  Mr.  Rich,  with  Mme.  Yolanda  Mere 
as  pianist,  and  Schumann’s  variations 
for  t'wo  pianos!  with  two  cellos  and 
horn,  performed  by  Mmes.  Samaroff 
and  Mero.  Messrs.  Kindler,  Emeran 
Stoeber  and  Bruno  Jaenicke  made  a 
veritable  feast  of  chamber  music, 
some  of  it  quite  out  of  the  familiar 
experiences  of  concertgoers. 

The  Beipslc  Music  School  was 
opened  in  April,  1841,  under  Mendels- 
sohn's direction,  and  Schumann  was  ^ 
engaged  as  a teacher  of  piano.  A I 
teacher  he  certainly  was  never  in- 
tended to  be,  and  doubtless  Mendels- 
sohn's idea  was  that  the  students 
would  benefit  from  daily  converse  with 
a great  musical  mind.  Schumann 
sec-ms  to  have  been  in  no  wise  affected 
■by  his  pedagogic  duties,  but  went  on 
calmly  composing.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  wrote  the  variations 
j played  last  evening  and  his  delightful 
■ choral  work',  "Paradise  and  the  Peri.’’ 
The  consei-vatory  seclusion  came  to 
an  end  in  1844,  when  the  devoted 
Clara  carried  him  off  on  a concert 
tour  as  far  as  St.  Petersburg. 

These  variations  exhibit  Schumann’s 
habitual  freedom  of  form  and  his 
strong  bent  for  piano,  idioms.  When 
performed  by  competent  artists,  as 
they  were  last  evening,  they  must 
always  give  pleasure  to  an  audience 
of  discriminating  music  lovers.  Mr. 
Rich's  viola  d’amore  contributions 
were  a prelude,  aria  and  corrente  from 
a sonata  by  .Aubert  and  a fuirno  •'"rom 
a suite  by  Marchand. 

Comfortable  and  comforting  old  time 
music  these  excerpts  proved  to  be  and 
well  suited  to  the  second  resonance  of 
the  sympathetic  strings  which  Berlioz 
found  "full  of  sweetness  and  mys- 
tery.” Mr.  Rich  played  as  if  he  and 
the  viola  d’aniore  were  old  and  close 
friends  and  5Imc.  Yolanda  Meeio  fui - 
iiished  discreet  accompaniments.  But 
thotigh  she  throttled  the  voice  of  the  , 
modern  piano  with  skill  she  could  not 
prevent  the  instrument  from  speaking 
too  loudly  at  times.  The  viola  d’amore 
would  be  heard  better  in  company 
Witli  a harpsichord.  It  remains  only 
to  say  that  the  Brahms  trio  was  ad-^ 
mirably  play'‘d  and  that  Mr.  Rogers 
pang  with  his  familiar  art,  but  was 
Inot  in  command  of  his  best  tone. 


o 

Beethoven  Association. 

|{y  OI.IN  DOWNKS. 

T ;-.i  ,;iov.'n  Association  govo  its 
t .i  : t of  the  season  ' ast  nigiit  in 
'-.-■■in  Hsli.  The  participating  artists 

- -'ji*;  : . :i:riaroff  and  Xolanda  ilero, 

^ ^ : :ns  Ivindlttr  and  Eineran 

!-  r.  i:  : Francis  Rogers,  tenor; 

■ ; ti  - 'nil'-,  hornist.  and  "U  alter 
I . - e.  ip  .ist  for  Mr.  Rogers.  The 
-..1  clud  Hi  the  piano  trio  of  I 
i,  ir.  •’  minor;  compositions  by  I 

‘ ub'  I't  .and  .Mar-. hant  for  viola  d amoie  , 
.id  tdc;no , old  songs  by  Sarti,  Rarrett, 
■n  ..  Oarey,  .samuel  Webbe  and  Ar- 

I.  anc‘  th  - original  version  tor  two 
' .r- ..  with  accompaniment  of  two  crlii 
ni.  one  iiorn  of  tlie  andante  and  \ tfl  ia- 
■ ms  in  B flat  of  Schumann. 

- salient  feature  of  this  tftro- 
was  undoubtedly  Brahms's  great; 

. . ..  jt 1 I 


I tl'ii  IVili:*  UIlUOUi,M.CUiJf  w f>- ^ 

io,  which  found  excellent  interpreters 
II  Mine.  Samaroff  and  Messrs.  Rich  and 

: imll-  r.  It  has  at  once  the  classic  rnold 

= ii('.  romantic  feeling  for  which  Brahms 
; . too  seldom  given  credit,  and  it  is  an 
xticmely  effective  piece  of  chamber 

'Thereafter?  We  are  not  among  i’.ose  ^ 

■ hi  feci  that  music  is  wonderful  Jt  "• 
I"  dated  ‘'1  720”  or  "166U"  and  scored  for 

viola  d'amore  and  a clavecin.  Be-  , 

■ ;.le,s,  it  the  viola  d'amore,  where  is  the 
. . .vecin  ' The  tone  of  the  viola  d amore 
ond'that  of  the  modern  Pfno  do  not 
blend  well.  FurUiermore,  -\It.  ^'eh  d d 
. ot  plav  as  if  he  were  playing  the  viola 

amore  or  interpreting  music 
ighti  enth  century.  He  P'ayjd  * 
urdv  fiddler  of  today,  and  the  effect 
= .f  this  and  ot  Mme.  Mero's  piano  accom- 
paniment, capable  as  it  was,  was  any- 
'liing  hui  conformable  to  the  spirit  ot 
the  compositions.  „ 

ijoui.s  .Vubert.  who  wrote  the  fie 
and  "Corrente  performed 


Some'm'uslc  la  so  familiar  that  onc| 
whistles  It  for  years  without  ever 

hearing  it  played  - Mendelssohn  s 

wedding  march,  for  Instance,  which 
Ceclle  de  Huryath  played  in  Ll^t  s 
piano  transcription  at  the 
yesterday  aftei4ioon.  That,  and  the 
“Dance  of  the  Elves."  came  almost 
with  the  shock  of  a novelty,  so  rare- 
ly does  any  one  bother  to  do 

These  were  almost  the  weightiest 
numbers  on  Mme.  de  Hom-ath's  pro- 
<'ram,  which  was  unusually  light  for 
a mid-season  list;  It  was.  however. 

! well  arranged  and  unhackneyed,  of- 
fering.  among  others.  MacDowell  s 
“To  the  Sea,”  a Grieg  ballade  In  I 
variation  form;  Rudolph  Ganz’S| 
transcription  of  the  "Rosamunde  ■ 
ballet  music,  a diverting  'March  of 
the  Wooden  Soldiers"  by  Eugene 
Goossens,  and  an  alluring  set  of  Vien- 
nese waltzes  by  her  husband,  Zolton 
de  Horvath. 

She  has  a fluent  technique  and  a 
rather  small  but  pleasant  tone,  and 
as  .she  had  wl.sely  chosen  a program 
that  lay  well  within  her  interpreta- 
tive powers  she  was  able  to  njake  her 
recital,  for  all  its  modest  pretensions, 
a pleasurable  one. 


trenches.  Day  .fitter  uayTTF^' 
hours  at  a time,  She  would  sing  I 
to  them  tJiat.they  might  forget 
the  troubles  that  were  besetting ' 
them.  i 

Donna  Ortensla  came  to  this 
country  in  November  to  stay  un* 
til  March,  (luring  which  time  she 
will  give  benefit  recitals  for  Rou- 
manian charities.  She  has  sung 
at  the  Italian  Legation  in  Wash- 
ington. Her  first  recital  here 
was  given  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  . 
Whitney  Warren,  at  which  the 
Italian  Ambassador  was  present. 
Donna  Ortensia  will  be  widedy  en-  ; 
tertained  by  society  this  Winter.  I 
The  programme  follows; 

Affanul  (tel  Peiisior 

Ba  Superbetta . • SciirlaUi 

Eso  Un  Giomp. 

Plossla  Hespiffhi 

Nebble. 

CJiilr  de  Lane 

PancKdaea  Polignac 

IJtMite  w".-'vV7;v-  Stihnbert 

fell  Kann  a NlcUt. 

HlesB  Mioh  Nlolit  R«leu Scmimann 

Tvaum  Durch  <31  Dammerung. . . .Strausa 

Sln<»  I Flirt .Old  English  Son* 

Two  Rumama.*!  Fo!H  Songs. 

Two  Neapolitan  Folk  Songs. 


:>Ietropolltan  Note.*. 

A special  matinee  performance  of 
"Thais"  was  given  yesterday  at  the 
Metropolitan  for  the  benefit  of  the  New 
York  Women's  League  for  Ammal.s. 
During  the  intermission  Miss  Elsie  Janis 
auctioned  off  a souvenir  program  and, 
due  to  her  charm  and  persiiasnTness. 
S?,.'0  was  added  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
afternoon. 


By  W.  J.  HBNnUHSOy. 


J, 


Farrar's  Concert. 


liulo,"  “Aria  *v..i,se  , — - 

bvri  '’••!e‘Vieul''‘’viol°inis°t  in  Urn  W.ai  Guildford  and  Anthony  and  .Messr.s. 

• - -o  <^r.r,oprta  Snir-  Tokatyan.  Ananian  and  I icco, 

Mri  llai=i^elmniis  conducted.  . , „ 


Miss  Geraldine  Farrar,  absent  front 
the  local  stage  long  enough  to  make 
all  her  admirers  hungry  for  the  sight 
fprnooii  , of  her,  gave  a concert  la,st  evening  in 

Xhe  cast  included  Aliegs-  _.Jey i tza.  Ho W;  [ Town  Hall.  She  had  the  assistance  of 

- - - , Malkin,  cellist,  and  Claude 


n»'rt.  It;  vivujv,  v t-. 

’ in<i  the  Opera  and  the  Concerts  faP."' 
iiuels.  Only  in  the  aria  is  there  a hint 
of  something  more  than  the  conventlon- 
altic.s  of  Its  period.  , . 

Marchand  of  the  Fugue  from  a sudd 
for  clavecin  and  viola  <l  amore  is  thej 

' ouis  Marchand  who  competed  so  dish  ,veek  by  the  '' vg  "hn'rTmi' 
a.<trousIy  in  organ  playing  w/fh  J.  Sj  „,ght  at  the  Ma^atum. 

Bach.  He  led  a more  turbulent  life'  mo^  i„oltides  Mmes.  Gentni'r-Fi.scher. 


. 

Uian  shows  in  his  music. 

Mr  Rogers,  apparently  haiidicappec 
by  untoward  vocal  conditions  of  the  mm 
nifiit  showed  his  musicianship  and  hi: 
liiiowiedge  of  the  principles  of  E®'’' 
-iiicrina  in  music  that  particularly  de- 
lamloil  these  qualities,  but  nis  groui 
..  kcd  a sufficiency  of  contrast 
li  wa  : of  historic  interest,  perhaps,  to 
..ear  the  original  form  of  Schumann's 
cil  known  N^iations.  But  it  was  not 
-rv  niuch  more.  True,  there  is  the 

■ aiiation  originally  given  to  horn  and 
'(  clli.  sentimentally  typical  of  Sclmniann, 

nd  expressive  in  that  form.  But  for 
Ve  most  part  the  other  instrument  than 
the  pianos  seem  extraneous  to  the 
thought  The  version  for  tw<>  pian^os 
ilonr-  is  bett6r.  And  let  ns  facQ  tho  fact. 
•hF  nmsic  too  is  ageing.  Side  by  side 
with  what  is  inimitably  fanciful  and 
;s<-l,uTnannesque  are  variations  ^n  «hjch 
ilu  composer  adopts  well-worn  formulae 
Hn.(  fi  ls  measures.  The  Perforniance 
was  rcfn^ectable  if  not  exciting^  The 
. mcert  Showed  that  a Pr°Eram  of  m si<^ 
bv  canonized  composers  can  be  as  dull 
,is  a program  by  ultra-modems. 

gy  Deems  T ay  lor  | 

At  the  Metropolitan  “Marta”  made 
Its  second  appearance,  to  the  obvious 
pleasure  of  the  Monday  nlghters,  the 
cast  including  Mme.  Alda.  Mr.  Gigli. 
Giuseppe  de  Luca  and  Kathleen 
ard.  Mr.  PapI  conducted.  "M  ap- 
parl”  was  not,  as  at  the  first  per- 
formance. encored;  for  the  Metropoli- 
tan’s "no  encores”  rule,  which  re-- 
cently  suffered  compound  fractures  at 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Gigli  and  Mr. 
Chaliapin,  has  been  reset  with  great 
vigor  by  Mr.  Gattl  and  Is  now  re- 

■ ported  to  be  absolutely  Iron-clad. 

It  was  under  heavy  stress  last 

night,  however,  for  Mr.  Gigli’s  admir- 
ers had  evidently  come  prepared  to 
hear  "M’appari”  twice,  and  when  the 
young  tenor  merely  bowed  after  his 
aria,  with  an  "I-would-lf-I-could-but- 
I-can’t”  gesture,  the  house  settled 
down  to  an  endurance  contest  in  long-- 1 
distance  applauding.  Mr.  Papi  waited  I 
patiently,  however,  anil  finally  won. 

At  the  Manhattan  the  Wagnerian ' 
Opera  Company  rallied  from  the 
attack  of  receivership  “ 

performance  of  D’Albert’s  Die  Toten 
Yugen”  after  a delay  of  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour.  The  performance 
would  have  begun  on  time,  it  was 
said,  had  not  two  members  of  the 
orchestra  Insisted,  against  the  advice 
of  the  Musical  Union,  upon  receBdng 
their  full  pay  before  playing.  The 
audience  was  interested  and  appreci- 
ative, but  small. 


A third  performance  of  “Die  Tcitcn 
lYueen."  presented  for  the  first  time  last 
\v-eek  bv  the  Wa.gnerian  Opera  'Company. 

. took  place  last  night  at  the  Ma^atum. 
' The  east  include.s  -Mmos.  Gentnor-ri-scher. 
d-lci.vcher.  Metzber  and  Moencke.  and 
Me.ssrs  Lattcrmann.  Hiitt,  ” eil  ana 
Ritter.'  Mr.  Moericke  condneted. 


Gottelf-Gonviere,  pianist.  The  audi- 
ence entirely  filled  the  hall  and  many 
persons  who  tried  to  gain  admission 
liad  to  be  told  the  sad  news  that  the 
house  was  literally  sold  out  and  that 
thf  misguided  architect  had  made  no 
provision  for  “standees.”  The  once 
famous  band  of  Gerryflappers  invaded 
the  hall  in  full  force,  and  their  “co- 
horts were  gleaming  in  purple  and 
' gold.”  for  in  honor  of  the  return  of 
. , ,r  ir.,11  \v-<itcv  'their  idol  they  had  donned  the  very 

Last  msht  at  taiuei;e  Hall  \ a ; gladdest  of  their  “glad  rags,"  hestarred 

1 bis  filial  lerfnro  recital  themselves  with  jewels  and  burdened 

Vi'‘rhc"niai.o‘on  the  lliroo  periods  of  themselves  with  whole  gardens  of 

The  subject  was  the  flowers. 

Sviii  honv.  with  the  finale  o„  ^ They  and  thh  rest  of  the  audience 

^(Vde  VO -.Toy.”  ^Ite  leetnre  was  heard  Malkin's  in- 

1, v a large  audience,  both  :n  tho  liaii  am  ^ ^ ,io  fig. 

at  fireside  radio  stations. 


P 


RINCE  CAETANI,  the  Italian 
Ambassador,  heads  a com- 


mittee of  prominent  Euro- 
pean' and  American  society 
women  who  will  patronize  a song 
recital  given  by  Donna  Ortensia. 
The  recital  wdll  be  held  this  after- 
noon at  the  Aeolian  Hall. 

Any  activity  on  the  part-  of  | 
Donna  Ortensia  arouses  a great  , 
deal  of  interest  in  many  social  j 
spheres,  as  she  has  royal  con-  | 
nectlons  in  more  than  one  coun-  ; 
try.  She  is  an  excellent  singer,  ; 
and  her  unforgetable  war  record 
serves  to  add  to  the  attention 
that  awaits  her  wherever  she 

.goes.  , 

Born  in  Rome  thirty  years  ago. 
of  a Roumanian  mother  of  royal 
ancestry  and  an  Italian  father 
who  was  the  late.  Due  de  Mig- 

nano,  she  spent  her  early  life  in 
court  and  diplomatic  circles. 

Gifted  with  a beautiful  voice 
she  gave  nu  her  social  activities 
for  a period  of  study  in  Paris. 
There  she  attracted  the  notice 
of  Delle  Sedla  and  Jean  de 
Rezske,  who  became  her  masters. 
And  as  a final  test  of  the  merit 
of  her  voice,  Donna  Ortensia 
made  a successful  debut  in 
Bolognia,  which  is  known  as  the 
most  critical  art  centre  in  the 
world.  From  there  on,  she 
1 visited  all  the  great  European 
xities,  and  in  each,  because  of 
her  family  connections,  her  voice 
and  her  charms,  she  became  an 

Instant  favorite. 

When  the  ivar  came  she  gave 
up  all  this  to  devote  her  entire 
time  to  the  entertainment  of 
the  Roumanian  soldiers  in  the 


troductory  solo  and  then  sat  up  fig- 
idly  in  their  seats  as  the  door  at  the 
side  of  the  stage  opened  and  Miss  Far- 
rar strode  out.  She  waa  a gorgeous 
vision  in  \v;hite  satin  and  fairly  radi- 
ated jewels.  She  was  made  up  rather 
Cio-Cio-San  fashion  as  to  cheeks,  lips 
and  raven  locks,  but  her  smile  was 
the  familiar  smile,  and  the  audience 
rose  to  its  feet  to  greet  her,  despite 
the  fact  that  she  had  never  been  a 
prime  minister  and  had  been  often 
absent  from  peace  tables.  The  wel- 
coming applause  lasted  thi'ee  minutes 
and  was  backed  by  cheers  and  cries  of 
‘ Eravo.” 

After  that  Miss  Farrar  was  per- 
mitted to  sing.  She  gave  three  groups 
of  songs,  one  German,  one  French, 
one  Slavonic,  with  cello  playing  in  the 
intervals.  The  German  lyrics  were 
(jelivered  in  English.  But  the  music 
made  “uYuftraege."  “Der  Nussbaum” 
and  Strauss's  “Serenade”  quite  rec- 
ognizable. Miss  Farrar  sang  care- 
fully, and  it  .was  delightful  to  observe 
how  charmingly  her  voice  met  the  de- 
mands of  the  hall.  It  was  altogether 
a very  pleasant  evening  for  Miss  Far- 
es r admirers,  but  there  was  nothing 
in  her  delivery  calling  for  extended 
comment.  It  was  very  pretty  singing, 
but  the  lovely  soprano  was  more  ef- 
fective in-  opera.  I 

[ By  Deems  Tayior  | 

GERALDINE  FARRAR. 

Tho  ushers  In  Town  Hall  last  nighv 
were  spent  and  breathless  with  the 
task  of  handling  tho  crowd  that 
flocked  to  hear  Geraldine  Farrar  makft| 
her  first  New  York  appearance  since 
she  sang  at  the  Metropolitan  for  the 
last  time,  a year  ago  last  April.  Every 
seat  was  filled  and  a crowd  of  disap- 
pointed aspirants  lurked  hungrily  In 
the  lobby  until  nearly  9.30.  When 
Miss  Farrar  finally  appeared  on  the 
platform,  resplendent  In  cloth  of  sil- 
ver and  carrying  an  ell  of  black  os-  j 


trich  fan,  her  entire  audience — a go^ 

80  per  cent,  of  It  feminine— Jumi)e<i 
to  Us  feet  and  gave  an  excellent  two 
minute  Imitation  of  the  rebel  yell. 

This  ■was  not,  technically,  tho  be- 
glnning  of  the  recital,  for  Joseph' 
Malkin,  former  first  cellist  of  the 
Boston  Orchestra,  her  assisting  artist, 
had  the  thankless  honor  of  opening 
tho  program.  He  played  three  times, 
all  told,  his  numbers  being  designat- 
ed, simply  and  frankly,  ‘‘Solo  for] 
cello,”  "'Solo  for  cello  (unaccom-i 
panted), ’’  and  “Soil  for  cello.  Mlssj 
Farrar's  section  was  equally  non- 
committal, for  her  three  groups  were 
announced  merely  as  “Songs  from  the 
German,”  "Songs  from  the  French” 
and  “Songs  from  the  Slavonic."  'The 
first  and  last  were  sung  In  English, 
the  second  in  its  original  tongue.  ^ 
Among  her  songs  were  Straus  s 
"SUendchen,”  Schumann’s  "Der 
Nussbaum,”  Hahn’s  "Si  Mes  Vers, 
Dvorak’s  “Songs  My  Mother  Taught 
Me,”  Gretchaninoff’s  “The  Wounded 
Birch”  and  “Snowdrops.”  and  Rach- 
maninoff’s “Lilacs.”  At  the  end  oi 
the  recital  the  audience  refused  to 
leave  until,  after  nearly  three  minutes 
of  steady  applauding  Miss  Farrar  ap- 
peared wearing  a huge  Spanish  comb 
and  a white  veil  and  sang  the  “pa- 
banera”  from  “Carmen.”  After  that 
there  was  more  applause,  and  ^iss 
Farrar  reappeared  twice  to  bow  her 
acknowledgments. 

The  listener,  being  occupied  pri- 
marily with  the  musical  aspect  of  the 
occasion,  must  in  honesty  confess 
that  he  could  discover  no  aesthetic 
reason  for  the  excitement  manifested. 
To  him.  Miss  Farrar’s  voice  sounded 
worn  and  small  In  volume,  reedy  on 
its  top  notes  and  at  times  alm(3st 
toneless  in  its  middle  and  lower  regis- 
ters. She  made  no  apparent  attempt 
to  color  her  tones  or  to  suit  the  char- 
acter of  her  singing  to  whatever  song 
she  wms  interpreting.  Her  English 
diction  was  ,so  nearly  unintelligible 
that  it  was  some  time  before  one  dis- 
covered that  she  was  not  singing  her 
first  group  in  German.  She  was,  how- 
ever, generous  to  a fault  with  varied 
facial  expressions,  coups  d’oeil,  and  I 
half  gestures,  and  these  her  audience 
received  with  undeniable  evidences  of 
satisfaction. 

* • 

The  Philharmonic  played  under 
Henry  Hadley  at  the  Metropollt-n 
Opera  House  last  night  to  an  uu- 
• usually  large  audience,  many  of 
whom,  judging  by  the  applause,  had 
Iieen  lured  thither  to  hear  Harold 
Bauer  play  Brahms’s  second  piano 
concerto — which  Mr.  Bauer  did  with 
masterly  breadth  and  poetic  beauty. 
The  purely  orchestral  numbers  on  the 
progiam  included  the  third  “Lconoro 
overure.  the  "Tr  stan”  double  bill, 
and  Liszt’s  “Les  Preludes.”  A 
f novelty  was  Carl  McKinlp'’s  tone- 
' poem,  “The  Blue  Flower/’  a^ifom- 
petent^  scored,  well  structured  work 
whose  thematic  material,  unpreten- 
tious and  frankly  melodious,  was 
handled  as  eloquently  as  its  substance 
would  permit. 

OTHER  MUSIC. 

In  its  preliminary  announcements, 
the  concert  of  Donna  Ortensia  had  as- 
sumed such  an  international  character 
that  one  rather  expected  to  find  Ital- 
ian and  American  flags  entwined 
above  the  stage  of  Aeolian  Hall  yes- 
terday. These  were  lacking,  but  the 
j atmosphere  of  the  entente  cordiale  re- 
jmained.  Donna  Ortensia  is  also  the 
iDuchesc  di  Mignano;  she  was  first 
- presented  to  America  by  Airs.  Whit- 
ney Warren:  her  concert  yesterday 
was  under  the  patronage  of  Prince 
Caetani,  the  Italian  Ambassador. 
Naturally  this  aspect  of  hards  across 
the  sea  was  apparent  in  the  audience’s 
greeting  of  the  young  singer,  which 
wa§  intimate  as  well  as  enthusiastic. 
Her  songs  were  from  Handel,  De- 
busin',  Schumann  and  Scarlatti  and 
from'  old  English.  Roumanian  and 
Neapolitan  folk  music.  She  sang  them 
all  In  a wai’m  and  s>-mpatiieUc  so- 
prano, and  if  she  met  their  various 
demands  with  only  one  mood.  It  must 
be  added  that  the  mood  was  particu- 
larly appealing.  Tliero  were  bravos 
rosea,  much  applau.se  and  many  on 
cores. 

More  flowers  and  more  frien<l 
enthusiasm  filled  the  same  hall 
night  when  Helma  Mcnlh  \rave 


) 


S ularly  eplrUcd  and  irig^fatlngr 

S recital.  The  flowers  wCTe,  for 
lost  part,  scarlet  c.arnations,  and 
serve  perfectly  to  characterize 
veningr.  For  Miss  Menth  has  a 
iarly  vivid  and  energetic  style; 
dashed  into  the  Schumann 
hingsschwank”  as  Nazimova 
to  dasli  into  her  early  Russian" 
s and  made  of  it  a glowing  and 
rous  carnival.  Thfe  “Sara- 
and  “Toccatta"  of  Debussy, 
:ireaded  together  with  brightness 
antasy.  She  ended  her  program 
a group  by  Godowsky,  and  i 
ifced  “Alt  Wien’’  with  a bow  to 
:>mposer  who  had  sat  all  evening 
fng  paternally  on  the  entire 
;,am.  A.  S. 

JNA  ORTENSIA’S  DEBUT. 

;!d  Italian  Singer  Applauded  ir 
i Program  of  Contrasts.  r 

'!•  ddbut  song  recital  by  Donn^ 
Jsia,  as  a titled  Italian  singer 
rijes  to  be  known  here,  given  at 
) in  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  at- 
i?d  a representative  audience.  The 
^'s  personality  and  a voice  pf 
^1  beauty,  particularly  in  the 
lie  and  lower  registers,  gave  her  a 
ig  advantage. 

\ program  was  remarkable  for  Its 
ifests.  the  most  applauded  numbers 
rra  group  by  Respighi  and  another, 
iVords  from  the  Chinese  classics  by 
Wignac.  From  Schubert,  Schumann 
rStrauss  It  was  a far  cry  to  the, 
'i.nian  folk  song,  but  each  according 
il  kind  received  a satisfactory  treat- 

iimr  and  Philharmonic. 

By  OLIN  DOtVxES. 

, Brahms  piano  concerto  in  B flat, 
arold  Bauer  as  soloist,  Beetho- 
eonore  overture  No.  3;  the  Pre- 
cl  Liesbestod  from  "Tristan  and 
Carl  McKinley’s  tone  poem, 
hie  Flower”  (first  performance) 
Azt’s  "Les  Preludes”  made  the 
•i  1 of  the  concert  given  by  the 
1 monic  Society,  Henry  Hadley, 
or,  last  iflght  in  the  Metropolitan 
spouse.  \ 

.“Immense  auditorium  is  not  filled 
Ij  ear  any  more  than  the  eye— de- 
B sensitive  acoustic.s— by  an  opera 
(jestral  work  of  less  than  great  di- 
tis.  Even  Beethoven’s  overture,  ' 
is  overwhelming  dramatic  spirit, 

,4  to  a listener  accustomed  to  sym- 
ij  music  in  smaller  places  a little 
\nd  yet,  under,  the  samp  cir- 
nces,  tile  Brahms'  concerto  loomed 
lugged  and  beautiful  than  ever, 
of  the  cause  of  this  lay  no  doubt 
h Bauer’.s  unsurpassed  reading  of 
risic.  We  know  of  no  pianist  be- 
ne public  who  responds  to  evei-y 
II  of  the  composition,  and  meets  its 
lionnl  technical  demands  as  he 
Mr.  Bauer  was  exccllentl.y 
I d by  Mr.  Hadley  and  by  Leo 
1 5 in  the  ’cello  solo  of  the  slow 
I lent.  A performance  in  itself 
1 able,  but  actually  heightened  In 
1 nificance  because  set  in  a frame 
( ough  for  the  mu.sic. 

•(McKinley’s  tone  poem,  "The  Blue 
I)”  won  a second  prize  in  the  Flag- 
impetition  of  1921.  It  was  sug- 
I by  Ur.  Van  Dyke’s  book  of  the 
< name.  A young  boy  who  has 
( b.v  his  father’s  grave  sleeps,  and, 
r ions,  pursues  the  Blue  Flower  of 
[■Jes.s.  He  Iniows  adventure,  pas- 
.struggle  and  want.  .•\t  last  from 
(eta Ik  of  the  Blue  Flower  a be- 
ng  face  smiles  upon  him.  and  he 
,s  in  the  morning  sunlight.  Mr. 
iley  conceived  this  composition  in 
when  lie  was  20  years  old.  His 
are  melodic  and  direct,  though 
»re  not  liandled  to  the  best  ad- 
%e  in  development,  and  pruning 
benefit  the  compo.sltion. 
rge  audience  listened  cnthusiastlc- 
j this  concert,  recalled  Jtr.  Hauer, 
ustly  recognized  Mr.  Schultz  fol- 
io playing  in  the  performance  of 
mcert. 


batlori  and  acclaim  and  has  since  held 
an  honoralbie  place  In  our  annual  rep- 
ertoire. The  .performance  this  evening 
is  the  fortieth  in  this  house.  The  dra- 
matic power  of  this  story  of  love  and 
death  that  you  have  told  with  such 
appealing  beauty  and  dramatic  power 
still  holds  Metropolitan  audiences  un- 
der its  spell.  You  have  earned  high 
rank  on  the  roll  of  honor  of  the  great 
masters  of  opera.  And  now,  sir,  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  the  manage- 
jment,  and  Mr.  Gatti  Casazza  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  ask  you 
(to  accept  this  silver  wreath  as  evl- 
jdence  of  our  recognition  of  your  mag- 
Inlflcent  contribution  to  operatic  art, 
[and  as  a token  of  our  gratitude  and 
[esteem  for  you  as  an  artist  and  as  a 
man." 

So  saying,  Paul  Cravath  of  the 
Metropolitan  directorate,  standing  be- 
fore the  curtain  after  the  second  act 
of  last  night’s  "L’Amore  Dei  Tre  Re,’’ 
turned  to  Italo  Montemezzi  and  gave 
him  a large  silver  wreath  mounted 
on  a purple  velvet  placque.  The  au- 
dience applauded  and  some  of  it 
cheered.  Even  the  orchestra  player.s, 
most  of  them,  gave  up  part  of  their 
entr’acte  rest  period  to  stand  and  ap- 
plaud the  composer  of  one  of  the 
twentieth  century’s  lyfic  master- 
pieces. Mr.  Montemezzi,  spare,  gray 
haired  and  smiling,  made  the  best 
possible  reply  he  could  have  made. 
He  took  the  wreath  and  bowed  low  in 
silence. 

Altogether  a memorable  occasion. 
It  would  have  been  even  more  mem- 
orable if  the  performance  had  been 
superlatively  good.  Unfortunately 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
could  not  render  Mr.  Montemezzi  this 
service,  because  it  could  not  provide 
the  proper  cast. 

Miss  Boil,  of  course,  is  excepted. 
She  was  in  good  voice  and  gave  a 
graceful  and  appealing  performance, 
one  tliat  more  nearly  recalled  her  in- 
comparable Flora  of  former  seasons 
than  anything  she  ha.s  done  recently. 
Mr.  Dldur,  too,  although  his  voice  is 
not  what  it  was,  made  Archlbaldo  a 
tragic  and  powerful  figure.  This,  and 
Kllngsor,  are  the  two  best  roles  he 
plays,  and  in  them  he  always  main- 
tains an  impressive  sbrndard  of  ex- 
cellence. 

But  there  arc  tliree  Kings  in 
Monteinezzi’s  opera,  and  all  thre« 
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noro  Del  Tre  Be,’’  opera  in  three 
Italo  Montemezzi.  book  by  Sem 

SunK  in  Italian.  Uoberto  Moran-zonl 
ln».  First  performance  of  the  eea- 

I THE  CAST. 

Lido  Adamo  Dldur 

Uo Mlilo  Plcco 

“ Beniamino  (ilgll 

Angelo' Bada 

, Qlordano  Paltrlnlerl 

Lucrezla  Borl 

Phradifl  Wells 

g Woman  Grace  Anthony 

Woman Henrlolte  Wakefield 

,erd  Merle  Alcock 

fjstro  Montemezzi:  This  is  an 

ant  anniversary  In  the  calendar 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 
I.'nrs  ago  this  week,  your  great 

(‘Li’Amorc  Del  Tro  He,'  received 
<»t  production  in  this  house.  It 
■ecnlved  with  immediate  appro- 


of  tliem  must  he  nearly  perfectly 
played  if  his  artistic  aims  are  not  to 
be  defeated.  . 

They  were  not  so  played  last  night.  ' 
Mr.  Gigli  sang  ravishlngly  and  acted 
with  obvious  sincerity,  but  he  lacked 
both  the  romantic  charm  and  tragic 
Intensity  that  A-vito  must  possess.  Mr- 
Piece’s  appearance  in  the  role  of 
Manfredo  can  be  explained  only  by 
the  -fact  that  he  once  made  an 
emergency  dobut  at  tlie  Metropolitan 
in  tlie  pari.  His  voice  lacked  express- 
iveness and  power,  and  hi.s  acting  wa.s 
too  much  of  the  ’’Lucia’’  school  to  ! 
carry  much  conviction. 

The  orchestra  sounded  coarse  upon 
occasion,  but  was  generally  good.  Mr. 
Moranzoni’s  conducting  was  not  in- 
spired, although  he  acquitted  him- 
self creditably. 

Incidentally,  It  is  interesting  to  re- 
cord that,  despite  the  Metropolitan’s 
sterling  evidences  of  regard,  “L’Amore 
Del  Tre  Re’’  was  performed  exactly 
once  last  season  and  had  its  initial 
performance  of  this  season  only  last 
night.  If  the  Metropolitan  forces 
think  so  highly  of  Mr.  Montemezzi'.s 
masterwork,  why  don’t  they  give  it 
more  and  better  performances? 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

F.lly  Xey,  trailing  clouds  of  opales- 
cent chiffon  on  a shadowy  and  austere 
stage,  gave  tlie  third  concert  of  her 
series  in  Aeolian  Hall  lost  night.  As 
her  programs  go,  it  was  an  extraor- 
dinarily simple  one.  Those  who  came 
prepared  for  the  "all-Brahms’’  an- 
nouncement, which  recently  con- 
fronted them,  were  met  by  a series 
of  casual  fragments,  snatches  from 
Mendelssohn  and  Debussy,  a ‘‘Poeme’’ 
of  Scrlablnc,  the  "Mephisto  Waltz” 
of  Liszt.  In  the  two  novelties  there 
was  a I)ow  to  the  two  condnctoi-s,  who 
composed  them;  a.  ‘‘Tlieine  Varie."  hy 
Oabrilo'vlt.sch,  and  a soft,  ineandeting 
’’Barcaiolle,”  by  Mongolberg.  Ali.ss 
Ney  played  them  with  all  the  per- 
suasive cliarm  of  an  occasional, 
temier  mood:  the  notes  were  velvet 
under  her  fingers,  the  plani.sslmo  was 
a whisper.  It  was  a piquant  departure 
and  obviously  .a  welcome  one.  She 


I ended  with  The  Beethoven  '"Andante 
I Favori”  and  the  S'Onata  Op.  57,  1’’ 
minor,  which  again  showed  the  power 
I and  breadth  of  her  technique,  but 
which  was  not  always  as  "appas- 
sionala"  us  its  markings  might  indi- 
,cate. 

There  was  another  piano  recital 
across  the  street  in  Town  Hall.  Leon 
Sampaix,  late  of  Paris  and  now  of 
Ithaca,  gave  a plea.santly  balanced 
program  of  Tschaikowsky,  Chopin 
and  Liszt.  Ithaca  may  or  may  not 
‘presuppose  Cornell,  in  any  case  Mr. 
Sampaix’s  .style  was  quite  agreeably 
academic,  of  clear  tone  and  deft,  de- 
I cisive  riiythm.  A,  S. 


Montemezzi  Honored. 

Italo  Montemezzi’s  opera,  ‘’L’Amore 
del  Tre  PLe,”  was  given  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  last  evening  in 
honor  of  the  composer,  who,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  sat  in  Mr.  Gatti- 
Casazzo’s  box  with  Mme.  Alda,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  McCormack  and  Capt. 
and  Mrs.  Ernest  A.  Ingram  (formerly 
Mrs.  Enrico  Caruso).  The  house  was 
packed,  and  after  the  first  act  there 
were  many  recalls  for  the  principal 
artists — Miss  Bori,  Mr.  Gigli,  Mr. 
Picco,  Mr.  Didur  and  Mr.  Bada.  But. 
the  composer  did  not  make  his  ap-  [ 
pearance  at  this  time.  ; 

The  prepared  celebration  took  place 
after  the  intensely  dramatic  ending  of 
the  second  act,  when  the  audience 
was  'wroug’nt  to  a high  pitch  of  en- 
thusiasm. Before  the  act  the  national  ■ 
anthems  of  the  United  States  and  j 
Italy  were  played. 

When  the  demonstrations  after  the 
act  had  lasted  for  many  minutes,  Paul  j 
D.  Cravath,  acting  as  spokesman  for  , 
the  Metropolitan  directorate,  appeared  ; 
with  Mr.  Montemezzi,  whereupon  tlie  jj 
demonstrations  were  renewed.  Mr. 
Cravath  presented  to  the  composer  a 
■Kiiver  wreatli,  and  addressed  him 
Thus: 

’’This  is  an  important  anniversary 
in  the  calendar  of  the  Metropolitan. 
Ten  years  ago  your  great  opera 
“L'Amore  dei  tre  Re”  received  its  first 
production  in  this  house.  It  won  in- 
.stantaneous  recognition  and  success 
and  has  since  held  an  honorable  place 
in  our  annual  repertoire.  The  per- 
formance this  evening  is  the  fortieth 
in  this  house. 

’’The  tragic  Story  of  love  and  death 
' that  you  have  told  with  such  charm 
.and  eloquence  still  hold^  the  Metro- 
j politan  audiences  under  its  spell.  You  . 
j have  earned  high  rank  among  the  1 
great  masters  of  opera'  upon  our  roll  1 
) of  honor.  The  directors  of  the  Metro-  ; 
L politan  Opera  Company  ask  you  to  ' 
j accept  this  silver  wreath  as  evidence 
1 of  our  recognition  of  jour  brilliant 
achievements  and  as  a token  of  our 
gratitude  and  esteem.” 

Mr.  Montemezzi  merely  bowed  and 
the  celebration  was  at  an  end.  The 
Inscription  on  the  wreath  reads:  ”To 
Jta.Io  Montemezzi,  a token  of  homage 
and  admiration  from  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, and  management  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House.  New  York, 
.Ian.  9.” 

‘‘L’Amore  dei  Tre  Rei”  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Metropolitan  on  Janu- 
ary 14,  1914.  It  was  then  a really 
new  opera,  scarcely  a year  old  and  not 
’Widely  known  even  in  Italy.  Its  suc- 
cess here  was  instantaneous.  It  was 
acclaimed  by  pre.ss  and  public,  and 
while  it  never  was  regarded  as  a sen- 
sation. its  artistic  depth  and  breadth 
gave  It  a firm  hold  on  general  flavor. 
Tha.t  it  has  retained  its  place  in  the^ 
repertory  for  ten  years  is  sufficient, 
proof  of  the  estimation  In  which  It  is 
held.  Numerous  other  works  have 
come  and  gone  In  tliat  time,  some  of 
them  received  with  louder  and  longer 
plaudits  than  those  bestowed  on  this 
at  its  first  hearing. 

Of'  the  original  cast  three  were  con- 
cerned in  Ia.st  evening's  celebration, 
namely.  Miss  Bori  as  Fiora,  Mr.  Didur 
ns  Archihaldo,  and  Mr.  Bada  as  Fla- 
miiitjo,  the  companion  of  the  blind 
king.  It  seemed  hardly  credible  that 
len  years  had  passed  over  the  lovely 
lie,ad  of  the  prima  donna.  She  has 
Kept  her  beauty  for  she  is  still  in  the 
bloom  of  her  young  womanhood  and 
tho  quality  of  her  voice  has  gained 
5n  richnes.s  and  emotional  power.  Nor 
have  the  years  aged  either  of  the  men 
mentioned. 

Tho  opera,  “I/Amore  dei  Tre  Re,” 


remains  a tragedy  of  simpljr”  direct-  4 ^ 
ness,  eloquence  and  musical  beauty-  ^ f 
Montemezzi’s  setting  of  the  lino- trag- 
edy of  Sem  Benilli  shone  forth  agqln 
l.nst  evening  as  one  of  the  most  admir- 
achievements  in  Italian  operatic 
coniposlUon  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  So  long  as  tlie  work  can  be 
presented  with  the  conviction  brought 
to  it  by  the  artists  engaged  in  it  last 
night  it  will  keep  its  place  among 
the  trca.su  res  of  the  opera  house. 

In  addition  to  the  principals  al- 
ready mentioned,  Milo  Plcco  sans 
Manfredo,  In  which  role  he  made  hi? 
debut  at  the  Metropolitan,  and  Mrs 
Merle  Alcoe.k  as  a shepherd.  Mr 
Moranzonl  conducted. 

Miss  Hill  1 ranscriDe»jL»«H..A 
For  State  Symphony  Use 

Friedman  Plays  Chopin  Con- 
certo in  Brilliant  Style  and 
Orchestra  Shows  Progress 

A local  composer,  Mabel  Wood  Hill, 
figured  in  yesterday  afternoon’s  con- 
cert of  the  State  Symphony  Orchestra 
as  the  transcriber  of  two  Bach  preludes 
; and  five-voiced  fugues  from  “The  Well- 
Tempered  Clavichord”  to  the  orchestral 
string  choir.  These  were  Nos.  4 and 
22,  reom  Book  I,  which,  thus  translated, 
opened  "Mr.  Stransky’s  program. 

The  composer  has  wrought  her  tran- 
scription skilfully  and  carefully,  pre- 
serving to  a large  degree  the  original 
flavor  of  the  numbers,  without  any  ex- 
traneous touches  from  the  twentietl^ 
century.  The  result  was  full  and  rich,' 
although  sometimes  it  seemed  that  the 
higher  strings  had  undue  predominance 
over  the  rest,  or  that  the  orchestral 
medium  had  a certain  thickness,  unlike 
the  clarity  of  the  original  form. 

Ignaz  Friedman,  making  his  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  season  here  with  an 
orchestra,  was  the  soloist  in  Chopin’s 
E minor  concerto — not  the  greatest  of 
piano  concertos,  but  one  which  holds 
its  deserved  place  on  the  active  list. 

Mr.  Friedman  played  brilliantly,  but 
this  was  not  the  only  feature  of  his 
playing;  it  was  clear-cut,  but  also 
smooth  and  carefully  shaded,  while  the 
characteristic  Friedman  elan  was ; 
marked  in  passages  such  as  the  open-  [ 
ing  of  the  last  movement.  i 

'The  Tchaikovsky  Fifth  Symphony 
ended  a program  which  showed  that 
the  State  Symphony  has  made  much 
progress  since  its  first  appearance.  It 
seemed  a thoroughly  fused,  well  bal- 
anced orchestra  yesterday,  with  a full, 
smooth  tone  which  reflected  credit  on 
Mr.  Stransky’s  powers  of  organization 
and  training.  Although  not  full.  Car- 
negie Hall  held  an  audience  consider- 
I ably  larger  than  that  of  a week  before. 

banks  glee  club  concert. 

Finest  in  Its  45  Years’  History  Con- 
ducted by  Bruno  Huhn. 

Some  of  Wall  Street’s  more  famous 
' patrons  -pf  art  and  music  were  con- 
gratulating the  veterans  of  the  Banks 
Glee  Club  yesterday  on  reports  of  the 
finest  concert  in  its  forty-five  years’ 
history,  given  at  Carnegie  Hall  the 
night  before.  The  club  represented 
many  financial  institutions  whose  silent 
workers  turn  for  recreation  to  social 
evening.s  of  song.  From  the  glees  of 
former  years,  the  trend  now  Is  towai;d 
i ambitious  music,  in  line  with  similar  ef- 
I forts  In  American  colleges.  New  voices 
1 were  heard  and  new  members  seen  on 
AVednesday  in  the  chorus  conducted  by 
Bruno  Huhn. 

Tlie  voting  bankers  sang  claassics 
from  Ros.sini  to  Cesar  Cui,  with  Amerl- 
vm  .songs  bv  Victor  Herbert,  Victoi 
Harris.  Dudley  Buck  and  Stephen  hos- 
ter.  Miss  Devora  Nadworney  assistei 
in  contralto  airs  and  Roderick  White  h 
violin  solos.  Including  his  own  bpanl- 
Screnado.” 


By  Deems  1 a>  ^Jor 

NEW  YORK  STRING  QUARTET 

Paul  Hindemith  is  a young  Schoen- 
berg pupil  whose  second  string  quar- 
tet, in  C major,  was  played  with 
j great  success  at  the  modern  in'jsic 
festival  In  Salzburg  last  summer.  It 
had  Its  first  American  hearing  at  the 
Berkshire  Festival  in  Pittsfield, 
[Mass.,  early  last  fall,  and  was  the 
hit  of  the  occasion.  Last  night  in 
Aeolian  Hall  the  New  York  String 
Quartet,  playing  their  second  concert 
of  the  season,  gave  the  local  chamber 
music  enthusiasts  a chance  to  hear 
the  much-admired  novelty  for  thera- 
' selves. 

It  Is  a work  in  w-hlch  there  hs  a 
good  deal  to  admire.  Hindemith’s 
'most  BtriklTvr  .T.trllnite.  the  one  tlia' 


FI 


/' 


.11- Unf?u;  >lies  lilia  from  a host  of  Ills 
lOni^'iiii' ■ ..rtfs,  seems  to  be  a feel- 
ing for  . Iruc.iure.  His  music  “ar- 
rive-.." I s ii  ematlc  material  once 
tr  -,  .1,  .1  lakes  on  form  and  sub- 
-;an--!*»,  Iving  the  Illusion  of  moving 
of  Us  own  v=)litlon  without — as  in  so 
mue  ; m-i'lcru  music — being  inces- 
•mtly  pnxided  from  the  rear  by  its 
nxlous  creator.  It  has  beginning, 
a i n ’ddlo.  and  end:  and  the  end  Is 

conclusion,  not  simply  a-  running- 
•ioTs'n. 

It-  om  seems  to  be  almost  exclu- 
. t-  y contrapuntal,  the  four  strings 
'ia;.  >1  -iing  melodic  passages  that  are 
combined  with  a more  or  less  com- 
i.te',:.  detachment  from  harmonic 
The  result  is  dissonance,  fre- 
.lueiit  and  often  far  from  mild,  but  it 
--atistles  one’s  sense  of  musical  logic 
ind  seems  to  result  rather  from  the 
melodic  exigencies  of  the  moment 
than  from  any  deliberate!  experiments 
with  chord  formation. 

Tiiere  are  three  movements:  an  in- 
troductory allegro  of  ferocity  and  sus- 
tained energy,  a slow  movement  that 
maintain.-,  a mood  of  dark  brooding  a 
little  too  long,  and  a concluding 
scherzo — the  least  successful  of  the 
three — that  is  convulsive  rather  than 
piquant.  The  string  writing  is  solid 
and  effective,  and  the  four  players  did 
full  justice,  performing  with  fine 
vigor,  -sonority  and  — where  it  was 
wanted — beauty  of  tonef.  They  con- 
tinued their  good  playing  in  Eu- 
gene Goossens's  sophisticated  "Two 
Sketches”  and  one  of  the  earlier  Beo- 
lioven  cjuartets,  Xo.  6 of  Oipus  IS,  in 
B flat. 


DusoUna  Giannim. 

n.v  OtlN  DOWNES. 


At  the  M«‘tropo]ltaii 

■’Feodora’’  was  given  last  night  at  ihe  | 
Metropolitan  with  the  cast  which  has 
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tValter  DamroscU  continued  his  yeo-  made  the  revival  one  of  the  pronouneed 
man  service  for  Beethoven  at  the  con-  ■■ucco.sses  of  the  .season.  JIme.  .leritza 


deethoven  at  the  con-  ■ me  .season.  31me.  .leritza 

ren  cvcle  given  by  the  *‘flppared  in  the  tille  role,  Mr.  Marlinclli 

ony  Orchestra  yester-  "nth  rover- 

ony  o berations  fro  mthe  recent  gala  still  eehn- 

day  afternoon  in  Carnegie  . house,  as  De  Siricx,  and  Mme 

conducted  performances  of  the  Sixth  jjario  as  Coiintc.ss  Olga, 
and  Seventh  Symphonies,  of  the  over-  Others  in  the  cast  included  Mme.  na- 
ture and  music  for  Clarchen’s  Death  lossy  and  Messr.s.  Pallrinieri.  Bada  Pic- 


---  - I’allrinieri.  Bada,  Pic- 

from  the  score  of  Egmont.  The  soloist  chi,  I)  Angel  Picco,  Ananian,  Sebesyen 
was  Dusolina  dannlni,  a young  singer  and  Audisio.  Mr.  Papi  conducted, 
with  an  exceptionallj;  fine  voice,  who 
sang  the  two  songs  of  Clarchen,  Die 
Trommel  Geruhrt’’  and  "Freudvoll  and 


Leldvoir  from  the  same  score  w’nichi 
Beethoven  wrote  for  Goethes  drama, . 
The  postlude  of  the  concert  consisted 
of  two  amusing  canons,  the  one  to  the 
Abbe  Stadler.  the  other  of  a round  for. 
three  voices  to  this  text : ‘ I beg  thee,  ■ 
write  down  the  scale  of  K flat  1 


I 


w.  j.  HENnnRso:t 
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By  W.  J.  HENDERSON’.  ' 

write  down  the  .cale  of  E Hat;-  , Miss  Marion  Rous,  a pianist  from' 

Two  symphonies— and  the  Sixtli,  or , Baltimore,  delivered  m Aeolian  Hall 
"Pastoral.”  is  such  a long  symphony  .-  evening  an  illustrated  lecture, 

rliri  nnt  ciPem  to  dismay  Ivli'.  L)ami osch  & : ia.sr  " & sn 

audience  U not  only  listened  but  ap- . which  she  called ’A\hat  Next  m Music^ 
plauded  all  of  the  nine  movements.  , ^ Anatomy  of  Modernism.  bhe 
— entertainingly  is  wmll  as  in- 
structively and  played  wdth  good  tech- 
nic and  a very  del ipate  sense  of  tone^ 
She  invited  consideration  of  - the  fact  ^ 
that  powerful  agencies  in  the  prog--  i 
ress  of  man  and  art  ^ere  the  pineal  ^ 
and  pituithry  glands,  thus  achieving  j 
the  glory  of  connecting  music  with 

is.  Sn « . 

of  tempo,  not  always  indicated  in  the  ( or  \ eronoff.  Her  prophet  seemed 
'’mlss  Giannhii’s  voice  is  of  unusual  i to ’be  Cyril  Scott,  and  her  book  of  the 


oiauQeu  d-ii  * **»  I 1 I _ 

There  was  opportunity  of  considering 
the  curious  contrast  between  these  two 
symphonies— the  Sixth  a groping  in  the 
direction  of  modern  orchestral  impres- 
sionism. the  Seventh  as  truly  a 
of  "absolute'*  music  as  music  may  be. 
Yet  Wagner  called  the  Seventh  ^ym- 
phony  ’’the  apothoeosis  of  tlie  dance, 
and  as  If  that  were  not  enough  half  a 
hundred  other  musicians  had  other  in- 
terpretations for  it.  It  is  a heavenly 
symphony,  and  that  is  enough  for  us  of 
th^  day.  Mr.  Damrosch^  I". . 


freshness,  beauty  and  timbre.  It  has  a 
.soprano,  but  it  has  a roundness,  a rich- 
ness of  color  usually  inhering  m vol^s 


law'  his  “Philosophy  of  Modernism.” 
She  declared  that  Uie  fundamental- 


Srfowlr''?angr"AvLt^  is  at”  lists  (as  she  quite 

ot  lower  ran^e.  or.r»tV»AP  i « foi-isl  mistake  wh€U 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

.ttter  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Sym- 
phohy  had  been  conducted  with  due 
deference  and  authority  yesterday, 
Walter  Damrosch  paused  to  explain 
Beethoven’s  little  joke  on  the  neigh- 
bors. It  took  the  form  of  two  canons 
for  three  voices:  the  "Abbe  Stadler 
and  a second  with  the  Irresistible  title 
"I  pray  thee  vv-rite  down  the  scale  in 
E fiat."  As  Wagner  amused  himself 
with  his  critics  in  “Die  Meisterslng-^ 
ers.”  so  Mr.  Damrosch  explained, 
Beethoven  dashed  off  these  quaint 
measures  with  sly  digs  at  his  profes- 
sional detractors— a subtle  metho^ 
which  the  musician  has  of  paying  off 
o’.il  scores  and  which  is  denied  the 
more,  obvious  painter  or  vvriter.  Duso- 
lina Giaiinini.  Jeanette  Vreeland  and 
Atabel  Ritch  were  the  “three  voices" 
singing  this  satire;'  they 'gave  it  at  top 
volume,  which  at  times  seemed  to 
drive  the  joke  home  rather  loudly.  If 
their  interpretation  was  emphatic,  it 
was,  howev'er,  also  well  within  the 
limits  of  classical  humor  and  delighted 
the  devout  and  reverent  audience  of 
the  Beethoven  cycle. 

The  martial  aspirations  of  Clarchen 
roni  the  "Egmont’’  music  were  also 
sung  with  warmth  and  sympathy  by 
; Miss  Giannini. 


Ot  lower  riiiige.  — ..  --  --- 

best  in  music  of  Beethoven  is  another 
matter.  She  is  still  a yfFy 
man.  Maturity  and  mdividuality  of 
style  do  not  come  even  irom  a voice, 
talent  and  study.  Tliey  arrive  at  last  ^ 
a result  of  life.  Miss  Giannini  s vo(»l 
gifts,  her  youthful  exuberance  and  the 
excellent  start  she  has  made  should 
carry  her  far. 

The  two  canons  were  amusing  ana 
must  be  counted  in  with  the  odds  and 
ends  of  Beethoven's  scrapbook,  as  one 
might  call  them,  which  Mr.  Damrosch 
has  provided  in  his  Beethoven  eyrie 
and  which  have  often  leavened  the 
weight  of  long  and  substantial  pro- 
grams. 

The  Philharmonic  Plays. 

The  Philharmonic  Society,  W.  'Van 
Hoogstraten  conductor,  played  Brahms’s 
4th  Symphony,  Ravel’s  "Rhapsodie 
Espagnole"  and  Dukas’s  "Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice”  last  night  In  Carnegie  Hall. 
'The  program  was  of  uncommon  interest, 
the  performances  were  brilliant,  show- 
ing Mr.  'Van  Hoogstraten’s  understanding 
of  compositions  of  strongly  contrasted 
periods  and  schools. 

He  read  Brahms’s  symphony,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  pure  music 
In  the  symphonic  repertory,  and  a work 
which  may  survive  all  of  Brahms’s 
other  coraposltipns  in  this  form,  with 
the  utmost  care  for  the  composer’s 
meaning,  and  at  the  same  time  with  an 
enthusiasm  contagious  to  his  audience. 
In  certain  places  he  erred,  perhaps,  in 
the  direction  of  over-solicitude  for  de- 
tail. which  as  in  the  slow  movement,: 
detracted  from  continuity.  But  the  read-; 
ing  as  a whole  was  rlotable  for  its  mu- 


old  fogies)  made  a fatal  mistake  when 
they  admitted  the  use  of  the  -whole 
tone  .scale.  The  establishment  of  this 
scale  she  apfiarently  attributed  to  J 
Schoenberg,  not  to  Moussorgsky  or  i 
Debussy.  She  explained  to  her  audi- 
ence what  would  happen  to  a piano  If  ^ 
the  scientific  scale  were  substituted 
for  Bach’s  well  tempered  arrangement 
and  subsequently  made  a pleasant  ex- 
cursion Into  the  realm  of  harmony, 


Chaliapin  Sings 
in  ^Boris^  Fleta 
Heard  in  ^Carmen^ 

There  -ivas  a special  matinee  or  -jiojio 
Godunoff,”  with  Peodoj:  Chaliapin  in  the 
title  role,  at  the  Metropolitan  yesterday. 
Little  remains  to  be  said  of  Mr.  Chalia- 
pin’s -work  In  this  role.  It  is  sufHcient 
to  record  that  its  power,  conviction  and 
dramatic  intensity  again  dominated  the 
performance  and  aroused  the  enthusiasm 
of  a large  house.  It  -was  the  Russian 
basso'.s  last  appearance  at  the  Metro- 
politan until  March. 

Mr.  Chamlee  sang  well  as  Dimitri,  and 
others  in  the  cast  included  Miss  Dela-u- 
nois  as  Teodoro,  Miss  Dalossy  as  the 
daughter  ATeitlo  and  Mme.  Perini  as  the 
nurse.  Mr.  Pallrinieri  contributed  an 
excellent  -bit  as  tlio  baited  simpleton. 
Mr.  Papl  conducted. 

Last  night  Miguel  Fleta,  tlie  new 
.Spanish  tenor,  made  his  last  appearance 
j of  the  season  as  Don  Jose  in  "Carmen.” 

' The  house  was  packed  and  many  of  the 
singer’s  fellow  countrymen  were  present. 
He  was  In  good  voice,  acted  with  vigor 
and  convection  and  won  an  ovation  after 
the  Flower  Song. 

Mme.  Easton  gave  her  usual  artistic 
conception  of  the  fiery  heroine,  and  Miss 
Nina  Morgana  as  Micaela,  Miss  Marie 
Tiffany  as  Frasqvitn  and  Mr.  Mardones 
as  EsoamUlo  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  performance.  Mr.  Hassel- 
mana  conducted. 
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By  HENRY  T.  FINER 

Different  from  otiier  recitals— and  we 
vvant  things  to  'hc  different,  don’t  we,  in- 
the  monotonous,  music  world?  are  these 
Riven  by  Guy  Mayer  and  T.ee  Pattison. 
Both  of  the.se  sfenlienen  arc  rxcellont 


curslon  into  tne  reauu  w | , r-ui..  i.i  i..--  -.  u-o= 

exalting  Arnold  Schoenberg  as  the  i , p=miists,.  not  the  least  afraid  oi  dimcuiius, 

. iTc  -IViaf  a.nv  ,1.  inRiriin.ent  and  they 


At  To-v^-n  Hall  in  the  evening,  Soc- 
rate  Barozzi,  a young  Roumanian 
violinist,  gave  his  second  concert  in 
New  York.  In  his  native  land,  so  the 
legend  runs,  he  held  the  -vague  but 
agreeable  post  of  “court  artist,”  and 
enjoyed  the  favor  of  an  impressive 
list  of  royalty.  In  spite  of  this  reas- 
suring practice  of  playing  before 
crowned  heads,  Mr.  Barozzi  seemed 
excessively  ner-v'Ou.s  -with  his  first 
number,  wlilch  was  the  Handel  D 
major  Sonata.  It  was  flatted  almost 
•eyond  recognition.  Obviously  this 
entirely  due  to  fright,  for  his 
tone  improved  a.s  the  program  pro- 
gressed and  his  later  numbers  a 
group  of  Chopin  and  Wlenlawfsky — 
were  true  and  assured. 


■R'iHem  van  Hoogstraten  plunged 
into  the  "drowsy  ecstacle.s”  of  Ravel’s 
“Rhapsodie  E.spagnole”  with  a spirit 
■.vhich  might  go  far  toward  encourag- 
ing more  modern  music  ou  the  Phil- 
harmonic programs.  This  smoulder- 
ing .series  has  been  done  before  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  but  never  with  more 
subtle  feeling  for  its  undertones,  at 
once  provocative  and  melancholy. 
F’articularly  was  this  true  in  "The 
Fair,”  where  R.-ivel  “empties  his  box 
of  paints.”  Mr.  van  Hoogstraten 
recaptured  all  the  colors. 

A.  S. 


sicianship  and  its  glowing  sincerity. 

An  excellent  foil  to  this  w-as  the  unique 
Rhapsody  of  Ravel,  inspired  by  Spain. 
There  is  no  piece  of  music  like  it. 
Bizet's  Spain,  the  Spain  of  Chabrier, 
wittiest  of  Gauls,  who  heard  and  saw 
the  dancers,  spun  one  of  his  liveliest 
jests  about  it:  the  poetic  Spain  of  De-; 
hussy,  the  pictorial  Spain  of  Rlmsky- 
Koriikoff.  the  haunted  land  of  Laparra 
—what  Spain  actually  who  Shall  tell?  But 
in  Ravel's  music  there  is  a grim  and 
fantastic  quality,  a blackness  of  shadow,; 
a flaring  of  light,  a brutality  and  al 
dark  melancholy  that  has  not  found  it.sl 
w-ay  into  other  scores.  His  orchestra  is  j 
astonishing,  even  in  these  days  of  or- 
chestral wonders,  even  in  the  light  of, 
other  compositions  by  Ravel.  • ' 

From  the  standpoint  of^  sensuous^ 
beauty  the  "Prelude  to  the  Night,”  with 
its  whispering  wind's  and  the  strange 
gibbering  cadenzas  of  wind  instruments 
is  the  most  ingratiating.  Thereafter  is 
the  rollicking  Malaguena,  a thing.now  of 
rude  and  inelegant  jest  and  now  a dance 
with  knives  drawn ; the  Habanera,  very 
said,  capricious,  fatalistic  and  the  hurly- 
burly  of  the  Fair.  There,  too,  Ravel's 
instinct  of  form  saves  him.  for  there  is 
an  interlude,  a dialogue,  melancholy, 
foreboding,  before  it  is  swallowed  up  by 
the  crackling  tumult  of  the  conclusion. 
Is  this  music  at  all?  It  is  a painting, 
in  the  manner  of  the  tachlste’  done  with 
spots  and  patches  and  blotches  of  colpr^ 
the.se  colors  so  arranged  that  without 
life  there  is  nevertheless  the  sense  of 
form  and  the  strongest  possible  iiHiP 
to  the  imagination.  This  composition  is 
not  an  easy  task  for  the  conductor,  but  Mr. 
Van  Hoogstraten  met  it  more  than  ade-- 
quately,  and  the  applause  which  greeted 
him  and  his  orchestra  at  the  end  was 
fully  deserved.  "The  Sorcerer's  Ap- 
prentice after  Ravel,  was  a joke  rather 
and  poor.  There  was  a large  and  cordial 
audience. 


master  who  had  taught  us  that  any  ; 
two  tones  might  be  sounded  simul-  , 
taneously.  In  the  modernistic  music,  j- 
she  said,  “all  tones  are  free  and  equal.”  , 

In  short.  Miss  Rous  marched  over 
the  ground  usually  covered  in  the  ex- 
planations of  modernism  in  music  and  , 
neatly  punctuated  her  address  with 
touches  of  humor.  She  neglected  to 
inform  her  hear'ers  tliat  the  pituitary 
gland  governs  physical  periodicity,  for 
periodicity  is  something  which  the 
genuine  modemisUc  composer  abhors. 

However,  sij^  told  many  other  -things 
■worth  hearing,  but  hardly  suited  to 
enshrinement  in  black  type  in  the  cold 
gray  da-wn  of  the  morning  after.  Her 
plea  in  the  main  -was  the  tj-pical  one 
of  the  modernist,  namely,  that  progress 
can  be  made  only  by  abandoning  the 
old  rules  of  form  and  especially  by 
striking  off  the  fetters  of  what  is  called 
“tonality.” 

Miss  Rous  prefaced  her  printed  pro- 
gram of  illustrations  by  playing  Selim 
Palgrem’s  “Isle  of  Shadows"  as  a 
starting  poirit.  Some  of  her  other 
illustrations,  such  as  Leo  Ornstein  s 
“Cathedral”  and  Bela  Bartok  s “Bear 
Dance,”  proved  that  at  times  the  mod-  » u 

ernists  forgot  their  own  theories  and  J | 
indulged  in  rhythmic  and  thematic  ^ ft  c 

periodicity  as  v/ell  as  common  chords.  ^ 

But  these  practices  are  not  habitual.  ^ s g 
Schoenberg  represented  the  Teutonic  g 

section,  Malipiero  the  Italian,  Atiric-  ’.g  ^ 

Honegger,  Milhaud  and  Poulenc  the  ^ ,g 

Parisian  “Group  of  Six,”  Scriabin.  ^ « 

Stravinsky  and  Prokofteff  the  Pv-us-  „ 

sians.  and  Goossens.  Lord  Berners,  « ^ 

! Scott  and  Percy  Grainger  the  BnUsh. 
i It  was  plainly  '*an  interesting  evening 
1 to  a largo  audience. 


cavil  lias  his.  own  instrument  and  they 
play  together  with  an  ensemble  that  could 
not  l-.c  .surpassed;  not  as  Rosenthal  and 
.losefEy  rinco  did,  playing  the  safiie  notes 
simultaneously,  hut  different.- parts-.  ■ In 
Town  Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon  ■ tiiey 
played  compositions  ranging  Ironi  AIozart 
tiV  Kavcl.  U .was  a Mozart  sonata  .this 
Writer  heard  and,  it  was  adriiirably  played. 
Why  not  some  day  try  a Mozart  son.lta 
witli  Grieg’s  aildifion.s  on  a -sevond  piano? 
Sec  -’Grie.r  ' and  His  Work.s”  and  New- 
inan’.s  Musical  Motley  on  this  topic. 

-.■tn  air-C’hopin  program  ' was  offered  In 
Aeolian  -Hall  -I'.y.  Carl  Friedherg,  It  is- 
needless  to  -say  it  included  the  B niinor 
sonata. 

In  Carnegio  Hall  the  .B-ungariail  pianist, 
no  longer  Erno  but  agapi.  Ernest  von  Dohn- 
anyi,  gave  a t^aturday  recital  -vvhich  gave 
pleasure  to  a good  sized  audience.  Brahms 
and  Beethoven,  for  whom  his  style  is  best 
.suited,  were  represciited,  as  also  were 
Chopin,  Liszt  ' Dposer  himself. 
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Biltmorc  Mnsicai«‘.  ^ g 

The  fifth  in  the  series  of  Biltniore 
morning  musicales  took  place  yesterday  . 
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the  ballroom  of  the  hotel. 
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Maria’  and^,  Dm  roiehe^  composed  for 

Und 'and  sung  bylter  for  the  first  g , 
-ng  by  Miss  uempel. 
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venteenth-Century  Master- 
ece;  Purcell’s  “Dido  and 
\eneas”  Given  by^  ibe 
Friends  of  Music 

day  toward  the  end  of  the  seven- 
iji  century,  when  Oliver  Crom- 
9 jiad  been  safely  dead  for  a gen-  j 
in,  and  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
|a  little  boy  of  four,  and  the  ‘ 
jh  and  Indians  were  fighting  the 
n ph  colonists  Tn  America,  Mr. 
r Purcell,  Composer  in  Ordinary  i 
p Majesty  the  King  of  England, 
the  final  touches  to  his  opera  ! 
i and  .Sneas,”  snuffed  his  candle  j 
[vent  unconcernedly  to  bed,  un-  j 
' that  he  had  composed  one  of  | 
jasterpieces  of  the  world’s  music, 
jterday  afternoon,  at  the  Town 
I the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
gave  Purcell’s  opera  in  concert  i 
« edited  and  reorchestrated  by  | 
Bodanzky,  who  conducted  the  I 
tirmance.  Five  singers  from  the  . 

ipolitan  Opera  House — Mmes.  : 
a,  Matzenauer  and  Hunter  and  } 
s.  Header  and  Gustafson— sang 
)lo  parts,  assisted  by  the  chorus  j 
e Society,  the  Metropolitan  or- 
p-a  and  Mr.  Paul  Eisler,  who  | 
a'%1  on  a twentieth  century  sirou-  i 
fin  of  Purcell’s  harpsichord.  ,1 

n ' • e • I 

>jdo  and  ^neas”  is  a work  of  un- 
-^on  historical  importance  and  of 
Treatest  intrinsic  value  and  in- 
as  music,  and  the  Society  per- 
^d  a genuine  service  by  intro- 
it  to  many  concert-goers  who 
jprbbably  not  familiar  with  it  be- 
F^Vesterday. 

Ej 'Cell’s  opera,  though  it  is  more 
a^two  hundred  years  old,  is  very 
j jom  being  one  of  those  dusty  tonal 
jiiies  which  are  sometimes  piously 
’bed  from  the  tombs  of  the  past 
galvanized  by  worthy  but  mis-  ^ 
musical  npcrophilists  into  a 
nintary  semblance  of  animation. 

4 and  iEneas”  is  very  much  alive. 

S been  given  frequently  in  Eng- 
jboth  as  an  opera  and  in  concert 
; -the  most  recent  production  as  a 
piece,  we  believe,  was  at  the 
iFestival  in  April,  1921. 

I * • « 

i^cell  wrote  the  work  for  perform- 
<jby  the  young  ^gentlewomen  of  Mr. 

1 1 Priest’s  boarding  school  at 
-L.ea,  to  a text  by  the  famous  Na- 
'JjiTate,  who  based  his  libretto  on 
Itory  in  Virgil's.  “iEneid.”  Mr. 
h Priest’s  boarding  school  cannot 
j offered  a very  spacious  concert 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Purcell 
his  score  for  a little  chamber 
tra  of  two  violins,  viola,  bass, 
larpsichord,  as  accompaniment  to 
lolo  and  choral  parts  which  Mr.  , 
(jt’s  young  gentlewomen  were  to 
(.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Purcell  | 
.Mf  presided  at  the  harpsichord  to 
y the  filling-in  and  elaboration  of 
iccompaniment;  and  there  is  on 
(d  a delicious  piece  of  doggerel 
tn  by  Tom  d’Urfey  which  was  re- 
4 as  an  epilogue  to  the  opera  by 
>f  the  pupils  at  the  school,  Lady 
r:hy  Burke,  daughter  of  the  eighth 
of  Clanricarde;  from  which  the 
led  Dr.  Cummings  concluded  hap- 
that  “Mr.  Priest’s  young  women 
f of  the  aristocratic  class.’’ 

• • . * 

■ ? date  of  the  little  affair  at  Mr. 
t’s  school  is  highly  important,  for  ' 
eason  that  when  Purcell  so  cas- 
i turned  out  this  score  he  achieved 
: historians  have  generally  agreed 
ill  the  first  English  opera — and, 

1 might  add,  the  last.  It  was  long 
Dscd  that  “Dido  and  .Eneas’’  was  a 
of  Purcell’s  youth — of  his  seven- 
h or,  at  most,  of  his  twenty-second 
But  the  researches  of  modern 
ars  have  pretty  well  established 
act  that  the  opera  dates  from  about 
- not  from  1675  or  1677  or  1680, 
id  long  been  thought — and  that  it 
lerefore  a product  of  Purcell’s  ma- 
ry;  for  he  was  born  in  1658  or 
and  died  November  21,  1695,  in 
thirty-seventh  year.  Like  Mozart 
f Schubert,  he  was  one  of  those  un- 
inates  beloved  of  the  gods, 
jido  and  lEneas’’  remained  in  mann- 

|)t  for  0 century  and  a half,  when 
! score  tthe  complete  libretto  had 
then  come  to  light)  was  published 
1841  by  the  Musical  Antiquarian 

Jety.  A vocal  score  with  text  ap- 
ed in  1870,  but  it  was  not  until 
that  the  excellent  and  indispen- 
Purcell  Society  issued  the  work 
it  full  -score,  “as  left  by  the  com- 
^•T,”  edited,  with  a preface,  by  Dr. 
iia^  U.  Gumming-. 


)ido  and  Ainea*’’  is  a complete  and 
rable  opera,  without  spoken  dia- 
There  arc  recitatives,  airs, 
choruses,  descriptive  instru- 
■’tal  mnvo,T,nn^,  Purcell  had  no 
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predecessors  in  England,  and  seems  to  i 
have  had  no  models  to  work  upon.  | 
Lully  in  France  had  ended  his  career  i 
before  Purcell  wrote  “Dido,”  and 
opera  was  flourishing  in  Italy;  but' 
none  of  Purcell’s  English  predecessc . s. 
Lawes,  Laniere,  Locke  and  Banister, 
had  attempted  the  composition  of  a 
complete  opera,  and  only  one  of  his 
contemporaries  may  have  followed 
the  model  given  in  “Dido  and  AEneas.” 
This  was  Lewis  Grabu  (or  Louis 
Grabut),  an  anglicized  Frenchman, 
who  set  Dryden’s  “Albion  and  Al- 
banius”  as  an  opera,  with  recitatives 
instead  of  spoken  di<Jlogue.  “Albion 
and  Albanius”  was  performed  in  Lon- 
don in  1685  or  1687,  and  so  it  is  pos- 
sible that  Grabu  anticipated  Purcell 
instead  of  following  him. 

• « • 

Several  of  the  many  plays  and 
masques  for  which  Purcell  wrote  music 
— sometimes  only  songs,  dances  and 
“curtain  tunes” — were  called  “operas” 
on  the  title  page  and  were  once  re- 
garded as  such;  but  “Dido  and  j®neas” 
is  his  only  real  oper.a.  The  text  is 
short,  and  is  no  great  shakes  as  litera- 
ture. Mr.  Tate  was  hardly  a poet  of 
blazing  genius. 

Our  plot  has  took; 

The  Queen’s  forsook  . . . 
is  among  his  happier  inspirations;  and 
one  of  Dido’s  recitatives  is  a setting 
of  these  memorable  lines: 

Thus,  on  the  fatal  bank  of  Nile, 

Weeps  the  deceitful  crocodile. 

Mr.  Tate  has  added  trimmings?  of  his 
own  to  Virgil — a chorus  of  witches,  and 
a sorceress,  which  gave  Purcell  an  ex- 
cuse for  a captivating  choir  of  laugh- 
ing devils,  and  a charming  “echo” 
chorus,  “In  Our  Deep  Vaulted  Cell”— 
evidently  performed  originally  by  two 
groups  of  singers,  one  behind  the 
scenes,  which  echoed  the  words  and 
notes  of  the  singers  on  the  stage. 

e « « 

But  the  play  is  of  no  consequence. 
The  music’s  the  thing.  Purcell’s  score 
is,  in  the  first  place,  extraordinary  for 
its  dramatic  life,  its  variety,  its  ex- 
pressiveness, its  mastery  of  character- 
ization. Dido  lives  and  moves  in  this 
score,  individual  and  distinct;  so  docs 
that  poor  fish  AEneas,  whom  Dido  tor 
handsomely  compares  to  the  weeping 
hypocritical  crocodile.  And  how  vivid- 
ly actual  are  Purcell’s  witches  anc 
sailors,  heroes  and  courtiers!  His 
music  has  pace  and  accent  and  scenic 
quality’,  and  an  instinctive  sense  oJ 
climax. 

_Most  of  the  work  is  deligh'ful  to 
listen  to.  The  rollicking  tunes  and 
dances,  with  the  influence  of  English 
folk  mMsic  strong  upon  them;  Ihe 
superb  ^oruses;  the  beautiful  song.', 
with  then-  fervor  and  grace  of  line; 
the  declama.ion — that  “lyrical  reci  a- 
tive”  which  is  handled  wi  h such  perfect 
art  and  such  amazing  eloquence;  theso 
things  are  beyond  praise. 

• * * 

But  above  everything'  else  this  music 
takes  the  breath  by  its  unbelievable 
' modernity.  Eemember  that  when  Pur- 
I cell  composed  it  Bach  was  a child  and 
' Debussy  was  not  to  be  born  for  two 
j centuries.  Now  turn  to  Page  85  of  the 
full  score  (Page  64  of  the  Novello  edi- 
tion for  voices  and  piano)  and  look  at  the 
chord  which  underlies  the  second  sylla- 
j ble  of  the  second  “remember”  in  Dido’s 
I wonderful  lament,  “When  1 am  laid  in 
earth.’’  This  chord  is  identical  with  one 
I of  the  favorite  suspensions  used  by  De- 
bussy in“Pelleas  et  Melisande”  two  hun- 
dred years  after  Purcell  died.  You  will 
rub  your  eyes,  but  there  it  is.  And 
you  will  rub  them  again  and  again  as 
you  go  through  or  listen  to  the  score 
of  “Dido.”  Hero  are  some  further  in- 
stances, equally  incredible:  the  setting 
of  the  words,  “Yet  would  not,”  in 
Dido’s  first  song,  #Ah!  Belinda,  I am 
Prest  with  Torment’’  (vocal  score,  p. 
6);  AEneas’s  “The  Feeble  Stroke  of 
Destiny”  (p.  16);  the  Sorceress’s  “By 
Fate  to  seek  Italian  ground”  (p.  29); 
the  last  part  of  the  Spirit’s  recitative, 
“Stay,  Prince!”  (p.  47),  and  the  middle 
section  of  the  exquisite  final  chorus, 
“With  Drooping  Wings.” 

Such  things  are  mysteries.  'W'e  doubt 
if  Annabella,  Lady  Howard,  quite  real- 
ized  the  significance  of  the  lines  that  j 
i she  caused  to  be  inscribed  on  the  pillar  j 
I erected  by  her  near  Purcell’s  grave  in  | 
Westminster  Abbey:  I 

“Here  lies  Henry  Purcell,  Esqr.  Who  j 
left  this  Life  And  is  gone  to  that 
Blessed  Place  Where  only  his  Harmony 
can  be  exceeded.”  As  Mr.  Shaw  is  so 
fond  of  remarking.  We  wonder. 

• • • 

I Yesterday’s  performance  was  from 
an  edition  of  Purcell’s  score  recently 
1 made  by  Mr.  Bodanzky.  He  has  en- 
i tircly  reorchestrated  the  work  to  make 
it  suit  the  requirements  of  a larger 
hall  and  a larger  chorus  than  Purcell 

I had  in  view  when  he  confided  1 is  music 
! to  the  little  band  of  strings  and  harp- 

II  sichord  as  accompaniment  for  Mr. 
.losiah  Priest’s  young  gentlewomen. 
Mr.  Bodanzky  has  used  an  orchestra 

f comprising  strings,  woodwind,  brass 
and  percussion  (2  flutes,  1 piccolo,  2 
oboes,  English  horn,  2 bassoons,  contra- 
bassoon,  2 horns,  2 trumpets,  3 trom- 
bones, timpani,  strings  and  an  impro- 
vised harnsicho’”! ).  , 


' There  are  several  editions  of  Purcell’s 
original  score,  and  they  differ  consider- 
ably, Mr.  Bodanzky  appears  to  have 
made  use  of  the  edition  first  issued  by 
the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society,  of 
London,  in  1841.  'That  edition  was  in- 
complete, and  various  numbers  that 
were  missing  from  it  afterward  came 
to  light  and  were  included  in  the  com- 
plete and  authoritative  edition  of  the 
full  score  published  by  the  Purcell  So- 
ciety, of  I.,ondon,  in  1889.  This  edition  : 
contains  the  numbers  missing  from  Mr. 
Bodanzky’s  ver.sion — the  “Triumphing 
Dance,”  the  “Echo  Dance  of  Furies,” . 
the  “Ritomelle,”  at  the  beginning  of ! 
Act  II,  the  “Witches’  Dance,”  and  the 
“Witches’  Chorus”  (“Harm’s  Our  De- 
light”), and  most  of  .Alneas’s  beautiful 
recitative  in  reply  to  the  spirit  that 
conveys  the  command  of  Jove,  at  the 
end  of  Act  II.  There  are  other  differ- 
ences, not  of  great  moment-  For  ex- 
ample, Mr.  Bodanzky’s  version  follows 
I the  edition  of  the  Antiquarian  Society 
in  calling  Dido’s  attendant  “Anna”;  she 
is  “Belinda”  in  the  MS.  used  by  the 
Purcell  Society.  The  harmonic  structure 
; varies  at  several  points:  as  in  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  opening  words  of 
Alneas’s  “Behold,  upon  my  bended 
spear”— -D  major,  according  to  the  Pur- 
cell Society,  D minor  according  to  Mr. 
Bodanzky;  and  some  of  the  voice  plirts 
have  been  altered — in  jEneas’s  part, 

, for  example,  which  Mr.  Header  still 
I further  varied  yesterday;  for  he  did 
I not  always  sing  the  in  ervals  set  down 
I in  Mr.  Bodanzky’s  published  score. 

• « « 

I Mr.  Bodanzky  has  amplified  the  orig- 
inal  score  by  various  contrapuntal 
elaborations,  and  he  has  written  an 
.eleven-bar  orchestral  postlude  after  the 
final  chorus.  These,  and  his  general 
1 treatment  of  the  instrumental  tex- 
■ ture,  are  of  the  happiest  effect.  Mr. 

Bodanz.ky  has  performed  with  admira-  | 
I ble  skill,  taste  and  esthetic  tact  an' 
extremely  difficult  and  perilous  task.  1 
In  adapting  Purcell’s  score  to  modern  | 
requirements  he  has  looked  at  it  not 
I from  the  point  of  view  of  an  anti-  i 
' quarian,  a pedant,  a grubbing  literalist,  ; 

but  as  a brother  musician,  anxious  j 
'•  only  to  fulfill  Purcell’s  intentions  in 
i the  light  of  the  changed  conditions  of  ! 
I a later  century.  He  has  felt  as  a poet,  | 
imaginatively  sympathetic  'toward  the  ' 
j purposes  of  a poet  who  v/as  among  the  ; 
greatest  in  music.  He  has  achieved  as 
a craftsman — sensitive,  expert,  re- 
sourceful. The  result  is  a revised  mas- 
terwork  which  we  are  convinced  would 
have  filled  with  happiness  the  soul  of 
Henry  Purcell.  How  he  would  have 
chuckled  and  ijubbed  his  hands  over 
that  admirable  minor  ninth  for  the 
solo  ’cello  that  Mr.  Bodanzky  has  so 
cunningly,  and  so  aptly,  added  to  the 
harmony  in  the  ninth  bar  of  Dido’s  in- 
j comparable  Lament!  It  is  not  in  Pur- 
cell’s  score,  but  it  is  in  his  vein,  and  , 
jin  the  vein  of  the  music;  it  is  a stroke! 
! of  genius. 


The  performance  yesterday  was  a 
carefully  prepared  and  an  effective  I 
one.  The  chorus,  trained  by  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Townsend,  sang  with  a fine  qual- 
ity o^  tone  and  generally  with  preci- 
sion and  finesse,  and  made  the  most 
of  Purcell’s  magnificent  ensembles. 
Mme.  Matzenauer,  Miss  Easton,  Miss 
Louise  Hunter  and  the  Messrs.  Header 
and  Gustafson  sang  their  difficult  solo 
parts  ■with  an  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  Purcell’s  intentions.  There 
was  a large  audience,  warmly  enthusi- 
astic. 


The  International  Composers’  Guild 
“Gur  policy  is  the  result  of  our  be- 
lief that  new  beauty  is  as  precious  as 
old  beauty,  and  hard  to  recognize;  that 
such  music  should  be  heard  as  opens 
the  ears  toward  the  future;  that  all 
such  music  is  not  of  equal  merit,  but 
that  it  should  nevertheless  bo  heard; 
and  that  we  must  listen  long  before 
sitting  in  judgment.” 

We  concur.  But  we  wish  that  when 
the  directorate  of  the  International 
Composers’  Guild,  Inc.,  printed  those 
, true  words  at  the  head  of  their  pro- 
I gram  for  the  concert  they  gave  last 
night  at  the  Vanderbilt  Theater,  they 
had  taken  to  heart  the  last  clause  of 
the  sentence.  We  must  indeed  “listen 
long  before  sitting  in  judgment”;  but 
if  we  happen  to  be  reviewers  for  morn- 
ing newspapers  we  could  listen  longer 
if  the  Guild  (as  well  as  its  seceded 
brother  in  ultra-modernism,  the  League 
of  Compooers)  would  stop  turning  its 
concerts  into  Old  Home  Week  gather- 
ings of  the  Friends  of  SchSnberg, 
Buggies,  Casella,  Varese,  Szymanowski 
and  the  rest  of  the  echinodermatous 
band. 

We  have  no  deep-rooted  objection 
to  affability,  except  when  it  turns 
an  intermission  of  decent  brevity  into 
a protracted  recess  in  the  middle  of  a 
long  and  exacting  program.  It  may 
seem  like  a quaint  notion  to  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Guild  and^thc  League, 
but  some  members  of  their  audiences 
(even  the  reviev/ers)  actually  come  to 
, hear  the  music.  “What  do  I care,”  re- 
j marked  an  outrageous  male  anti-suffra- 
gist  upon  a classic  occasion,  “for  the 
I time  of  a hen?”  “What  (we  can  hear  the 
; directorates  of  the  Guild  and  the 


[League' remarking)  do  we  care  for  tnc 
time  of  a reviewer?”  A negligible 
, matter,  no  doubt;  then  why  invite  the 
' miscreants? 

.«  • * 

Anyway,  our  .space  to-day  belongs 
chiefly  to  Henry  Purcell,  who  ■was  a 
far  more  daring  modernist  in  his  time 
than  even  Mr.  Buggies  or  Mr.  Varese. 
So  let  us,  perforce,  be  content,  for  the 
moment,  with  a record  of  the  fact  that 
the  International  Composers’  Guild 
(whose  concerts,  we  may  as  well  con- 
fess, we  would  not  willingly  miss) 
played  an  engrossing  program  of  ultra- 
modern music  last  night  at  the  Van- 
derbilt,  most  of  it  new  hereabouts.  It 
comprised  these  works:  A sonatine 

for  flute  and  piano  by  Vittorio  Rieti, 
a piece  for  harp  and  chamber  orches- 
tra by  Carlos  Salzedo,  twelve  piano 
etudes  by  Karol  Szymanowski,  three 
songs  for  soprano  and  chamber  orches- 
tra by  Car!  Buggies,  an  octet  for  wind 
and  double  bass  by  Mr.  Varese,  songs  by 
Alban  Berg  and  Anton  von  Webern  for 
soprano  and  piano,  and  five  pieces  for 
string  quartet  by  Alfredo  Ca.s'ella.  Miss 
Greta  Torpadie  sang  the  songs;  Mr.  E. 
Robert  Schmitz  played  the  piano  and 
conducted  some  of  the  chamber  music, 
and  the  French-American  String  Quar- 
tet, with  leading  players  from  the  New  | 

I York  Symphony  Orchestra,  took  part : 

! in  the  ensembles.  There  was  a fair-i 
sized  audience,  some  members  of  which 
■were  indecorously  diverted  by  the  ac-  | 
tivities  of  the  performers.  They  were 
sternly  rebuked  by  the  conductor  of 
the  moment,  Mr.  Schmitz. 

We  reserve  further  comment  upon 
, these  proceedings  for  a mood  of  Sab- 
bath calm.  

Infernaiional  Composers'  Guild. 

By  OLIN  DOWNES. 

One  of  the  three  rival  societies  of 
cacophony  which  now  enliven  the  musical 
season  of  New  York— that  is  to  say,  the 
International  Composers’  Guild,  Inc. — 
gave  the  second  concert  of  its  third  sea- 
son last  night  in  the  Klaw  Theatre.  It 
was  a lively  concert,  full  of  contra^ 
and  excitement.  Some  of  the  composi- 
tions were  merely  ugly  and  fiendishly 
dull.  But  others  were  extremely  funny, 
Like  the  dog-faced  boy,  the  more  serious 
they  were  meant  to  be  the  more  they 
made  everybody  laugh.  And  there  was 
some  Interesting  music. 

The  program  in  full,  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  music  performed  for  the  first 
time,  consisted  of  Vittorio  Rleti’s  sona- 
tine  for  flute  and  piano  (1922)  ; Carlos 
Salzedo’s  ’’Preamble  et  Jeux”  (1923)  ’, 
Karol  Szymanowski’s  twelve  etudes  for 
piano  (1922);  Carl  Ruggles's  "Vox  da- 
mans in  deserto"  (1923);  Edgar  Va- 
rese’s "Octandre"  (1923)  : songs  by 

Alban  Berg,  "Spring”  and  "Dead 
Flames"  (first  time  in  American),  and 
"Five  Pieces  for  String  Quartet,"  Al- 
fredo Casella  (first  time  in  New  York). 
At  this  concert  E.  Robert  Schmitz  ap- 
peared as  pianist  and  conductor ; Mr. 
Casella  as  composer,  pianist  and  con- 
ductor ; Miss  Greta  Torpadie,  soprano, 
as  Interpreter  of  the  songs  by  Ruggles 
and  Berg.  Other  Instrumentalists  who 
assisted  were  Gustav  Tlnlot,  Reber 
Johnson,  Saul  Sharrow  and  Paul  Kefer 
of  the  American  String  Quartet:  Marie 
Miller,  harp:  Rex  Illson,  piano;  George 
R.  Posell,  flute;  Pierre  Mathieu,  oboe; 
August  Duques,  clarinet;  Louis  Letel- 
lier,  bassoon ; S.  Richard,  horn ; Wladi- 
mir  Drucklet  and  Franz  Venezia,  trum- 
pets; M.  WockenfusB,  trombone;  Lucien 
Kirsch,  'cello ; Delmas-Boussagnol,  dou- 
ble bass. 

The  pieces  of  Szymanowski  shone 
brilliantly,  if  only  by  contrast  with  what 
preceded  and  followed,  because  they 
were  clearly  thought  out,  expertly  put 
down,  and  each  piece  an  indivisible 
unit.  The  first  six  of  these  twelve 
pieces  made  a better  impression  on  the 
writer  at  an  initial  hearing  than,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  group.  But  in  any  event 
they  merit  further  hearings. 

Then  was  heard  the  creative  spirit  of 
Mr.  Ruggles  clamoring  in  the  desert. 
It  wag  Miss  Torpadie  who  expressed  his 
anguish.  A contingent  of  earnest  sup- 
porters applauded  vigorously  when  the 
; composer.  In  the  audience,  arose  and 
' bowed,  and  the  third  of  his  songs,  after 
i 'Whitman's  text,  "This  is  thine  hour,  O 
Soul,”  was  repeated.  Of  course  none  of 
those  qualified  to  appear  as  first  timers 
on  the  programs  of  the  International 
Composers’  Guild  would  dream  of  em- 
ploying tile  human  voice  in  any  natural 
or  melodic  manner.  That  is  why  the 
singers  at  these  concerts  develop  such 
astonishing  ventriloquistlc  ability.  It  is 
not  to  their  credit,  but  to  that  of  the 
composer,  that  the  possibility  of  such 
sounds  by  the  human  voice  has  now 
been  discovered  and  exploited. 

It  may  here  be  .said  that  a notable 
contrast  to  the  inartistic  and  unexpres- 
slve  employment  of  the  voice  just  noted 
was  shown  in  the  admirable  recitative 
of  Alban  Berg,  a disciple  of  Schonberg, 
but  a man  who  confines  himself  within 
the  physical  limits  of  tlie  singing  voice,  | 
and  who  knows  how  to  intensify  the  ' 
meaning  of  text  by  means  of  musical 
tone  which  properly  clothes  it.  These 
two  song.s,  to  poems  of  Alfred  Momberg 
and  Stephan  George,  are  the  work  of  a 
composer  with  knowledge  and  ideals. 
And  how  admirably  were  these  difficult 
songs  sung  by  Miss  Torpadie ! 

The  climax  of  all  that  was  strange  and 
excruciatingly  funny  came  with  Mr. 
Vare.se’.s  "Octandre."  "Octandrian”  is 
the  adjective  applied  to  a flower  having 
eight  distinct  stamens.  The  title  has  no 
bearing  on  the  content  of  the  work.  The 
mii.sic  was  hearkened  to  by  a few  a.s  the 
Inner  revelation.  These  glared  resentful  ^ 
at  an  audience  that  rocked  in  uncontrol- 
able  laughter  at  each  new  .stroke  of 
comic  genius  that  the  music  revealed. 
Such  new  .and  happy  sounds  ! Laughter.  ! 
applause,  .some  hisses  followed  the  three 
pieces  of  Mr.  Varese.  Mr.  Schmitz,  who 
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I coii'iuotiHl  them,  then  a."»ked  the  audience  j 
if  tlu-y  wtslied  the  niulsc  repeated.  There 
! were  hot  intercltantfes.  on  eome  .ciders  of  ] 
"Ve.a,”  on  others  of  "Xo."  Mr.  Schmitz  r 
tl^eii  asl.iii  wltetlier.  if  -some  wanted  to 
hear  the  riualc  aenin.  it  was  not  fair  for 
ttie  others  to  keep  silent  and  iet  them  do 
•SO.  The  pieces  were  repeated  and  Mr. 
Viirese  appeared  on  the  stafte  and  bowed 
with  entire  seriousness  to  the  audience. 

Tltc  little  eompositions  for  string  quar- 
tet by  Cii sella  were  played  In  Boston  last 
season  by  the  Flonzales'.  They  are 
••Prelude. ••Oadle  Song.”  ‘'Ridiculous 
Waltz. •’  • Nocturne.’'  "Fox  Trot.”  The 
••Cra.ile  Song”  is  a poignant  and  beau- 
tiful piece  of  music.  We  .say  "beautiful.  ’ 
knowing  how  vague  and  useless  a word 
this  Is  for  descriptive  purpose.s.  In  no 
field  is  the  sense  of  beauty  so  relative 
and  unmeasured  as  in  music.  The  '‘Noc- 
turne.,” much  too  long,  is  a curious  and 
macabre  thing.  The  satire  of  the  “Fox 
Trot”  Is  very  clever,  and  in  that  sense 
"amusing.”  The  "Prelude”  reminds  one 
considerably  of  the  first  of  Stravinsky’s 
“Three  Pieces”  for  string  quartet.  Ca- 
sella's  music,  after  all.  Is  made  music- 
made  by  one  tvho  is  past  master  of  his 
materials.  It  was  given  a very  compe- 
tent performance. 

The  performances  throughout  the  eve- 
ning were  of  a very  high  standard.  The 
composers  could  well  feel  themselves 
honored  by  such  performances.  Again, 
granting  all  the  ab.surdltles  of  ^e  pro- 
gram, there  was  reason  to  be  thankful 
for  the  existence  of  such  societies  and 
such  audiences  as  these.  -«>ho  assemble 
to  listen,  disagree  and  promote  the  cause 
of  modern  music. 

j|  By  Deems  1 ay  lor 

.IT  TIIK  V.\M>ERBII>T; 

Concert  of  modem  music  given  by  the 
International  Composers’  Guild.  Inc.  ^rst 
five  nu.’itbers,  first  performance  anywhere: 

No  6.  first  time  In  America;  No.  7.  first 
time  In  New  York. 

THE  PROGRAM. 

1.  Sonatine  for  flute  and  piano 

Vittorio  RIeti  00221 
George  R.  Possel,  flute,  and  Rex  Tillson. 

2.  Prcambule  et  Jeu.x.  Carlos  Salzedo  f192.’il 
Harp,  flute,  oboe,  bassoon,  horn  and  string 

quintet. 

3.  Twelve  Etudes  lor  piano. 

Karol  Szymanowsltl  092-) 

1.  Presto.  2.  .Andantlno  Soave.  3.  Vivace 
Assal.  ♦.  Presto  5.  Andante  Espressivo. 

5 Vivace.  7.  A.ilegro  Molto.  8.  Ltn'o  .ts- 
sai  Mesto.  8.  Lento  .Assal  Mesto.  9.  Anl-; 
niato.  10.  I’vesto.  11.  Andanto  Soave.' 
12.  Presto. 

Robert  Schmitz. 

4.  Vox  damans  in  Dcserto 

Carl  Ruggles  (192a 
s.  Parting  at  Morning  (Browning). 

b.  Son  of  .Mine  (Charles  H.  Meltzcr). 

c.  A Clear  Midnight  (Whitman). 

Greta  Torpadie,  soprano. 

Chamber  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Carlos 
Salzedo. 

5.  Octandre Edgar  Varese  092.8) 

Flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  ba.ssoon,  born,  trumjwt, 
trombone,  ba.ss.  Conducted  by  Robt  Schmitz. 

0.  a.  Head  Flames Anton  von  Webeni 

b.  Spring  Alban  Berg 

Greta  Torpadie. 

7.  Five  Pieces  for  String  Quartet 

.Alfredo  Casella  (1922) 

1.  Prelude.  2.  (iradle  Song. 

3.  Ridiculous  Waltz.  4.  Nocturne. 

5.  Fox  Trot. 

The  French-American  String  Quartet. 
Gustave  Tlnlot.  F.elier  Johnson.  Saul  Sharroir 
\ Paul  Kefer. 

The^ulld  affairs  are  at  least  Intro- 
diiclns’  a plcaslns  element  of  Infor- 
mality into  New  York's  concert  life. 
Last  nlghf.s  audience  at  the  Vander- 
bilt The.afre  was  so  well  acquainted 
that  It  diad  to  be  Inducted  almost 
forcibly  Into  its  seats  by  a bevy  of 
distracted  u.shers,  and  It  took  ad  van - 
t.ige  of  a fifteen-minute  Intermission 
to  go  visiting  up  and  down  the  aisles 
and  engage  In  a series  of  free-for-all 
musical  debates. 

And  wh.atever  else  the  program  may 
have  been,  it  was  beyond  doubt  de- 
batable. It  began  fairly  innocuously 
with  -Mr.  Rieti’s  little  piece,  which 
provided  healthful  exercise  for  Mr. 
Possel  and  harmed  nobody — although 
Debussey’s  faun  mayTiave  pricked  up 
bis  ears  resentfully  once  or  twice. 
M".  Salzedo's  work  was  dexterously 
scoi-ed,  presented  a variety  of  the- 
matic materia]  that  combined  some 
charming  moment.s  with  certain  lon- 
gueurs, and  ended  in  an  ingenious 
ostinato.  Miss  Miller  had  a curious 
and  difficult  harp  accompaniment  to 
play  and  did  it  extremely  .well. 

The  Szymanowski  piano  etudes 
seemed  uneven  in  merit.  Several  of 
them  (especially  Nos.  5,  8,  10  and  12) 
were  distinctij'e  In  sti-ucturo  and 
g-  nuinely  beautiful,  some  were  mod- 
ti-ately  interesting,  and  a few  were 
apparently  little  more  than  velocity 
studies,  of  no  particular  esthetic 
vtlue  one  way  or  the  other.  They 
are  ■written  in  a drastic  modern  idiom  | 
that  is  handled  with  invariable  skill,  j 
and  had  a colorful  and  enthusiastic  j 
performance  at  Mr  Sohm'tz's  hands. ! 

Mr.  Varese's  piece  began  with  a 1 
slow  minor  ninth  on  the  oboe,  which  I 


seemed  to  be  reseh'^d  by  other  f 
Instruments,  which  forthwith  engaged’ 
In  a series  of  simultaneous  soliloquies, 
of  striking  emphasis  and  considerable! 
acrimony.  The  audience  first"  cn-! 
dured,  then  embraced  the  ■work  with, 
enthusiasm  and  some  hilarity. 

Mr.  Schmitz  prepared  to  conduct  an 
encore.  "Which  movement  would  you 
like  to  hear  repeated?”  he  inqiilj’ed. 
"All  of  itl”  returned  the  faithful  au- 
dience, Whicli  was  accordingly  done. 
Just  In  the  hush  before  the  repetition 
begun  one  Irreverent  voice  from  the 
balcony  demanded  it  “half  a tone 
■higher  this  time;”  aside  from  this  de- 
plorable interlude,  hen  ever,  the  cn-  i 
core  was  safely  accomplished.  i 

The  concert  was  a long  one,  so  long  I 
that  the  worried  reviewer  had  to  leave 
before  the  final  two  numbers  were 
played.  There  remains,  therefore, 
only  the  three  Ruggles  works  to  dis- 
cus.s. 

And  discuss  them  is  precisely  what 
this  reviewer  cannot  do.  They  are 
settings  of  three  poems,  wherein  a 
voice  part  of  merciless  range  and 
tonal  difficulty  is  set  against  an  al- 
wa.vs  dissonantal  contrapuntal  accom- 
paniment that  is  completely  independ- 
ent, even  in  rhythm,  of  the  singer. 
There  is  a kind  of  logic  dlscernable 
in  this  music,  and  evidences  of  un- 
doubted sincerity. 

I was  able — at  least  to  my  .sati.s- 
: faction — to  analyze  both  the  structure 
1 and  intentions  of  the  other  pieces, 

! but  of  Mr.  Ruggle.s’s  work  I can  only 
say,  in  honesty,  that  I do  not  know 
what  be  is  driving  at.  His  music  may 
be  meaningless,  and  it  may  be  enorm- 
ously important.  Natm'ally.  one  has 
opinions:  and  mine  is  that  it  is  not 
important.  That,  of  course,  is  only 
an  opinion. 


U. 


By  \V.  .1.  HENDMUSON. 


I*iii  I harmonic's  Concert. 

The  program  of  the  Philharmonic 
.Society’s  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon  comprised  Weber’s 
"Oberon”  overture,  the  Brahms  violin 
concerto,  John  Aklen  Carpenter's 
suite  “Adventures  in  a Perambulator” 
oud  the  prelude  to  “Die  Meistersinger.” 
The  violinist  was  Miss  Erika  Morini. 
Jlr.  Carpenter's  composition  had  its 
first  appearance  in  the  repertory  of 
ilie  Philharmonic,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  not  be  its  last.  There  is 
cause  for  rejoicing  in  that  tlie  com- 
I poser  is  an  American,  for  his  suite 
i reveals  fancy,  humor,  tenderness  and 
pervasive  charm. 

I Miss  Morini's  violin  playing  clings 
i tenaciously  to  the  characteristics  it 
! made  known  when  it  'was  first  heard 
I Viere.  The  young  woman’s  tone  is  full 
j ifiooded  and  virile  .and  her  technic  is 
: founded  on  a brilliant  confidence.  Her 
' style  is  bold,  eager,  searching,  even 
I aggressive.  It  is  not  always  guided 
I by  discretion.  In  her  delivery  of  the 
I Brahms  concerto  yesterday  there  was 
j much  beauty  of  tone  in  the  slow 
: movement  and  too  little  in  the  first 
! ,'ind  third.  It  is  not  desirable  to  be 
dashing  and  brilliant»  in  this  work. 
I Much  of  Miss  Morini’s  bravura  was 
' bravado.  Some  of  her  cantilena  was 
cantillation. 

' Hqwever,  Brahms  is  still  a sturdy 
j personality.  He  can  withstand  many 
I rude  and  tropical  blasts  of  tempera- 
; ment  and,  indeed,  it  may  reasonably 
i be  doubted  whether  the.v  ever  reach 
! his  Isolated  seat  upon  the  mountain 
tops.  The  audience,  according  to  the 
habit  of  audiences,  loudly  applauded 
Miss  Morini.  Soloists  are  always  ap- 
plauded, no  matter  what  they  do.  It 
I's  a pity.  But  Brahms  can  stand  it. 
His  violin  concerto  has  been  performed 
in  many  different  ways  but  remains 
the  same  masterpiece. 


"Tannhauser,"  Paris  v’efsioii':  ‘•'Dreams," 
from  "Tristan  and  Isolda.”  arranged 
as  a viol.n  ,«olo;  the  ‘'Spinning  Song” 
from  “The  Flying  Dutchman,”  the  “Sieg- 
fried Idyl”  CSjanphonic  Birthday  Greet- 
ing to  His  Cosima  P'Vom  Her  Richard, 
1870”)  and  the  prelude  to  “The  Master- 
signers," 

The  ‘ Dreams”  n’amUt,r  was  an  ex- 
quisite gem  among  the  selections.  With 
an  accompaniment  of  much  finislx  from 
tlie  orciiestra,  Mr.  Tinlot  gave  the  solo 
part  with  rare  beauty  of  tone,  color  and 
feeling.  Before  ])laying  ".V  l'’au.sl 
Overture”  Mr.  Damrosch  in  his  mas- 
terly fashion  spoke  on  the  content  of 
this  work.,  which  i.s  seldom  hoard,  prob- 
ably "because  of  iU  austere  character." 
The  orchestra  was  in  excellent  form  and 
performed  its  numbers  with  brilliant 
style.  The  large  audience  was  enthu- 
siastic. 

To-day  Jlr.  Damrosch  and  his  orches- 
tra will  star  on  a ten  days  tour,  going 
as  far  south  as  Washington.  The  so- 
ciety will  resume  its  New  York  activi- 
ties at  Carnegie  Hall  on  January  24  and 
2.’)  ill  the  society’s  fifth  P<Air  Beet- 
hoven Cycle  concerts. 


a masterpiece  and  deserves  a special* 
literary  review  whenever  it  appears 
on  the  program  notes.  I 


-A.n  all-Wagner  program  by  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Aeolian 
Hall  included  ihe  Baochanale  from 
“Tannhauser,’’  Siegfried’s  “Id.vl”  and 
the  prelude  to  “The  Mastersingers.” 
Gustav  Tinlot  played  the  ‘Dreams,*’ 
woven  from  the  garden  duet  of  “Tris- 
tan and  Isolde,”  as  a violin  .solo;  it 
drew  delighted  applau.se,  which  Mr. 
Tinlot  received  with  the  deprecating 
modesty  characteristic  of  coacert- 
melsters. 


STATE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


.\u 


T.scha iUoxvisUy  Program  at  the 
Jfctropolltan. 

The  State  Symphony  Orchestra,  with 
•Tosef  Stransky  conducting,  followed  the  i 
fashionable  trend  of  the  season  and  gave 
an  all  Tschaikowsky  program  in  the  Mot-  ; 
rop.olitan  Opera  House  yesterday  after-  ^ 
noon.  Georges  Ene.sro,  the  Rumanian  ! 
violinist,  played  the  T.schaikowsky  con-  j 
certo. 

The  latter  compo.sition  was  not  a 
hapiiv  choice  for  the  best  display  of 
Mr.  Enesco’.s  poculi.ar  gifts.  Neither  was 
the  house  of  modest.,  enough  dimensions 
to  bring  out  the  finer  shades  of  the 
artist’s  tonal  resources.  Inspiring  bril- 
liance, impressive  technic  and  bigness 
of  tone  are  desirable  qualities  in  a con- 
vincing performance  of  this  work,  but 
those  attrihute-s  did  not  show  in  Mr. 
Encsco's  playing.  His  bowing  was 
.sometimes  rough,  his  technical  feats 
were  often  carelessly  executed,  and  his 
intonation  was  not  faultless.  Neverthe- 
less he  is  an  artistic  player,  full  of 
mu.sical  feeling  and  capable  of  a wide 
range  of  beauty  In  tone  and  finish. 
Therefore  much  of  his  work  yesterday 
was  of  a high  order  and  the  lyric  por- 
I tions  of  the  concerto  were  admirably 
I played. 

! Mr.  Stransky  offered  the  overture  fan- 
tasie,  “Romeo  and  Juliet, •i’  and  the 
fourth  symphony.  The  orche.sti- 
In 


GEORGES  ENESCO,  SOLOIST. 

state  Symphony  Orchestra  Gives  an 
All-Tschaikowsky  Program. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  wa.s 
filled  yesterday  afternoon  when  the 
State  Symphony  Orchestra,  led  by 
Josef  Stransky,  played  T.«;chaikowsky. 
Georges  Enesco  appeared  as  soloist  in 
the  compo.ser's  violin  concerto.  The  Ru- 
manialn  artist  was  recalled  .several  Umes 
in  return  for  a pcr.suaslve  rcaiing.  par- 
tieularlv  in  the  canzonelta  with  its  in- 
stinctiv'c  emotional  tendernes-s.  The  or- 
chestral accompaniment  was  well  modu- 

haikowsky'.s  No.  4 Symphony, 
melodious  mclanclnfiy  sneaks  so 
directly  to  the  lieart,  received  a well- 
balanced  translation  from  Mr.  Stransky. 
The  four  movements  made  a great  im- 
pression on  tlie  audience,  the  anclan- 
tino  for  the  haunting  beauty  of  its 
tlieme,  the  scherzo  for  Its  originality 
and  the  finale  because  of  its  biting  and 
dramatic  end.  Mr.  Stransky  had  to  bow 
his  acknowledgments  repeatedly. 

The.  next  subscription  concert  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  will  be  Sun- 
day afternoon,  Jan.  27. 


la^d. 

Tlschail 
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Metja  Nikisch,  Abraham  Znaida  and  I 
Sandor  Furedi  divided  tbe  Sunday: 
evening  crowds,  wiiich  incidentally  i 
seemed  unusually  large  and  entbu- 
iastic.  In  fact,  so  rapturous  was 
the  audience'  at  Mr.  Furedi’ s recital 
that  they  interrupted  the  Vieux- 
temps  Concerto  with  excited  ap- 
plause. Their  justification  would 
probably  be  the  fire  and  spirit  -which 
this  Hungarian  violinist  undoubtcdly 
pos.sesscs,  though  there  are  moments 
when  his  energy  seems  misdirected. 
At  Town  Hall,  Mr,  Znaida  gave  a 
_ _ series  of  tenor  solos,  made  up  for  the 

i.Lu  ra’.s  work;  most  part  of  Hebrew  folk  songs.  The 

...  the  forrrier  number  was  sluggish  and  usual  Sunday  night  opera  concert  at 
uninspired,  but  iu  the  symphony  they  Metropolitan  was  dominated  by 

fared  better.  Good  tone  and  balance  j^jj^iseb  in  the  Liszt  A major 

and  a reading  both  intelligent  and  spir-  with  a familiar  group  of 

ited  won  much  applause  for  conductor  .stars  assisting.  A.  S. 

and  ofehostra.  ’ 

Nikisch  Plays  at  Opera  Concert.  ^ 
artists  out  of  - 


Ten  Metropolitan  artists  oi 
dozen  announced,  took  P^rt 
ri.ghfs  -opera  concert,”  ■n’lth 
Nikisch.  the  pianist,  as  added  slai . 

heard  in  Liszt  s A 

concerto  No. 
jn  the  '‘Fetrarc 


las' 
Mitj 
. Mr 

niajo 


.Af  the  Metropolitan. 

The  opera, conrert  given  ai  the  Meti'o- 
; politau  last  night  presented  a long  and 
varied  program  performed  i'y  members 
III  addition  Mitja  Ni- 


Nikisch  and  alo  the  company. 

Sonnet”  anil  “Hunga  kisch  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Metro- 
12.  Among  th  _ . . 


Tian  Rhapsody” politan  orchestra  playing  the  Liszt  piano  ; 


(singer.s  were  the  Mi. 
Tord.  Alcock.  Roeseler 


and 


Delaunot! 
Gabor  an 


NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY 
I GIVES  WAGNER  PROGRAM 


Gustave  Tinlot  Is  Soloist 
Sunday  Concert. 


at 


; 'rhe  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra 
I led  by  tValter  Damrosch.  with  Concert  sl  three 
j master  Gustave  Tinlot  as  soloist,  gave 
a program  of  music  by  Richard  AVagner 
at  its  seventh  Sunday  afternoon  con- 
! cert  yesterday  in  .Aeolian  Ifall.  The  list 
; comprised  the  "Rienzi”  and  “Faust” 
i overtures.  the  “Bacchanale”  from 


i.-a  TTariold  Gustafson,  (jabor  < 
^huetzendorf.  'Mr.  ELsler  conducted 

{ There  is  soipething  of  the  “Bab 
j Ballades”  about  Carpenter’s  “Adven- 
i tures  in  a Perambulator,”  and  es- 
j peclally  of  Gilbert’s  sophisticated  in-  j 
jfant  who  at  the  age  of  three  months 
p.d-ted  with  his  nurse  and  shocked  his  | 
dear  papa  with  his  clubroom  cynic-  i 
vim.  Of  course,  the  Carpenter  baby  | 
Is  far  more  Ingratiating,  viewing  the  | 
world  at  an  age  when  William  James  | 
desoribes  it  as  a “big,  buzzing,  boom- 
ing contusion.”  Yesterday  at  Carne- 
Hall  the  Phllhaimonic  Society 
rave  this  most  captivating  suite  for 
tbe  first  time,  •'vith  an  earnestness] 
ind  gravity  which  indicated  that,  like  | 
Daisy  Ashford,  they  “got  the  idear.” 
There  was  the  enormous  Blue  March 
ot  the  Policeman,  the  forbidden 
music  of  the  hurdygurdy.  the  lake. 
Ihe  dogs  (“Ach  Du  Lleber  Augus- 
t.r'”).  and  the  softer  visions  of  the 
Dreams.  "It  is  confusing,  but  it  is 
life.”  Mr.  Cai-penter’s  respectful  at- 
titude toward  these  adventures  is  un- 
commonly refreshing;  there  is  no 
t-ouch  of  the  cooing*,  gurgling  treat- 
ment with  which  most  composei-s 
upproau:h  childhood,  and  which  must 
turn  any  self-respecting  infant  of 
three  months  cold  with  disgust. 
Nothing  more  whimsical  and  at  the 
’<ame  time  more  profoundly  touching 
•,ian  this  suite  has  emerged  recently 
modern  music.  It  may  bo  added 
, at  Mt.  Call  nter's  scenario  is  also 


concerto  Xo.  ’2.  For  solo  pieces  he 
played  the  "Sonetto  del  Petrarca  and 
rhapsody  No.  12  by  Liszt. 

Sandor  Fnredi. 

Sandor  Furedi  gave  a violin  recital 
last  night  at  Aeolian  Hall,  .\niong  the 
numbers  mi  his  program  were  the  Bach 
‘•Chaconne"’  (for  violin  alone),  the 
“Grande  Concerto"’  of  Vieuxtemps,  the 
Saint-Saens  "'Rondo  Capnceioso,  and 
1 works  by  Godard.  Wieniawski  and  -Auer. 


By  GRENA  BENNETT. 

musical  debuts  tvere  made 
I last  night.  Sandor  Furedi^ 

violinist  from  Hungary,  faced  his 
first  New  York  audience  at 
Aeolian  Hall  last  evening.  At 
trie  same  time  Abraham  Znaida, 
a Russian  tenor,  sang  a varied 
programme  to  a considerable 
number  of  his  countrymen 
gathered  in  the  Town  Hall. 

Though  Mr.  Furedi  played  ^ 
familiar  compositions  hy  Vieux-  » 
temps,  Bach,  Saint-Saens  and  ^ f 
others,  he  mafked  each  number  > x 
with  individual  ideas  in  rhythm 
and  phrasing.  His  native  sense  of  , f 
expression  made  Bach’s  Chaconne  j ? 
second  cousin  to  a Liszt  Rhap-  lY 
sody  and  "Wieniawski  s Waltz 
Caprice  a half  brother  to  a gypsy  i 
dance.  So  far  as  fingering  and 
bowing  were  concerned,  however,  j 
he  possesses  capabilities.  ! 

Mr.  Znaida,  assisted  by  Mark  ; 
Wornow,  violinist,  and  L.  Ber- 
ditchewsky,  pianist,  sang  groups 
of  American  and  Russian  songs 
and  arias  from  “Boheme’’  and 
“Wertlter.” 


/r 

'hilharmomc  String  Quartet. 

By  OI>IN  DOWNES. 

(e  first  public  concert  of  the  Phil- 
nonic  String  Quartet — S.  Guldi.  first 
in ; A.  Liehsten,  second  violin : Le. 
Earzin,  viola,  and  A.  Mazzhcchi, 

0— took  place  last  night  in  Aeolian 
I.  This  occasion  also  served  to  In- 
luce  to  the  public  Pleme’s  piano 
itet.  Opus  41.  played  for  the  first 
j in  this  city,  with  Elly  Ney  as  plan- 
The  quartets  performed  were  those 
Schumann.  Opus  41,  No.  2,  and 
thoven.  Opus  18.  No.  2. 
side  from  the  fact  that  Pierne’s 
iposition  introduced  the  pianist  of  the 
islon— and  the  pianist  is  usually  the 
lie  attraction  In  a quartet  concert, 
as  he,  or  she,  is  frequently  the  ^ 
it  important  feature  of  the  occasion  j 
a musical  sense — it  did  not  have  a i 
ticularly  enlivening  effect.  It  Is  long  i 
trivial.  Ideas  meagre  and  dry  are 
gled  about  interminably.  Once  in 
vhile  there  is  a deceptive  burst  of  : 
nd.  a certain  bluster  and  bustle,  but 
Is  pretense.  The  music  Is  essen- 
ly  lifeless.  Mme.  Ney  played  brll- 
itly  when  she  had  Justifiable  occa- 
1 to  do  so.  and  elsewhere  gave  an 
mple  from  which  many  of  her  col- 
gues  might  benefit,  as  to  tl\e  manner 
which  a pianist  should  take  part  in 
ensernble  performance, 
he  Philharmonic  Quartet  was  recent- 
formeil.  It  is  composed  of  members 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  Orches- 
though  not,  with  the  exception  of 
. Guldi,  concertmaster.  of  the  first 
yers  of  the  string  division  of  the  or- 
stra.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 
s quartet  was  heard  to  the  best  ad- ; 
htage  in  the  early  and  melodious 
rk  of  Beethoven,  nor  that,  in  playing 
music  of  Schumann,  a finer  nuance. 
Interpretation  at  once  more  intimate 
1 impassioned  would  have  been  in  , 
ce.  Quartets^  are  not  made  in  a day 
,a  few  months.  This  one  has  technical  : 
•ish  and  an  Individuality  of  its  own  to  ’ 


! singers  of  aJ'rytonM.  5fme.  SemSrlcK.I 
herself,  one  of  the  greatest  llederi 
singers  the  world  has  known,  has  a 
light  soprano  voice,  but  with  remark-| 
able  warm  tints  in  it. 

Miss  Donnelly  disclosed  a good  at- 
tack, well  sustained  phrasing,  facilitj 
in  florid  passages  (though  she  sang 
little  of  this  type  of  music),  excelleni 
intonation,  and  a diction  which  hacj 
much  to  commend  It,  though  it  can 
be  improved.  The  singer’s  scale  is  not 
yet  perfectly  smoothed  out.  She  did 
not  deliver  her  high  tones  effectively 
at  all  times  because  some  of  them 
were  held  in  the  throat.  When  she 
got  them  up  and  forward  they  were 
delightful.  The  technical  shortcom- 
ings of  Miss  Donnelly  were  doubtless 
cue  in  part  to  the  stress  of  a debut. 
She  was  palpably  nervous  and  did  not 
get  rid  of  her  nervousness  till  the  re- 
cital was  half  over. 

The  singer  showed  temperament. 
Her  most  convincing  display  of  it  was 
made  in  Schumann's  “Intermezzo," 
which  she  sang  very  well  indeed  In 
fact,  hearin.g  her  Interpret  this  one 
number  a listener  could  form  hopes 
for  her  future.  “Ungeduld"  and 
I "Fruehliugsnacht”  she  gave  with  spirit 
I and  with  well  sustained  moods.  She 
^ was  not  at  her  "best  in  the  old  airs  at 
1 the  head  of  her  list  by  reason  of  her 


nervousness. 

A French  group  and  a group  of 
I lyrics  with  English  texts  completed 
' her  program  which  was  very  judicious 
i and  made  r.o  unwise  demands  upon 
1 her  voice  or  budding  art.  Richard 
‘ Hugeman  w'as  at  the  piano,  which 
i means  that  Miss  Donnelly  had  the 
' support  of  a very  capable  accom- 
I panist. 


•lible  on  the  siage;  u one  examines  tne 
music  one  is  astounded  and  dismayed  at 
its  poverty  and  banality  (to  say  nothing 
oi;  the  harmony  and  instrumentation, 
which  are  shockingly  sans  gene).  But  in 
the  theatre  I Compagnaccl  goes,  and  is 
amusing.  Do  not  ask  of  Ricitelli  what  he 
would  not,  and  perhaps  could  not, 
give  us.” 

] By  Deems  faylor  j 

THE  FLONZALEYS. 

Charles  Martin  Eoeffler’s  “Mus.o 
for  Four  Stringed  Instruments,” 
\%liich  was  introduced  here  not  long 
.igo  at  one  of  tho  American  ilusic 
Guild  concerts,  led  the  program  of 
■ lie  Floiizalcy  Quartet  at  Aeolian 
Hall  last  night.  A second  hearing  of 
1.1:0  work  confirms  one’s  previous  ad- 
miration of  its  technical  skill  without 
materially  deepening  the  effect  of  its 
other  qualities. 

It  is  li'ai'd  to  say  just  why  this 
music  is  not  more  impressive  in  per- 
formance. II  s craftsmanship  is  ex- 
quisite, and  it  i.s  written  with  unerr- 
ing taste  and  sensitiveness  of  feeling. 
Its  very  title  testifies  to  the  com- 
poser’s sense  of  fitne.ss.  It  is  not  a 
quartet 


Pleases  Anew 


Myrtle  Claire  Doiuielly. 
lyrtle  Claire  Donnelly,  soprano,  made 
first  public  appearance  In  New 
rk  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
11.  She  sang  old  Italian  music  In 
ench,  and  one  air  of  Handel  in  its 
l^inal  Italian:  German  songs.  In  that 
igue,  by  Schubert  and  Schumann; 
dern  French  songs  by  Faure,  Hue, 
bussy,  and  Poldowski’s  Plannyre 
X talons  d’or"  In  French;  songs  by 
mefelt,  Hageman,  and  La  Forge,  in 
gllsh.  Miss  Donnelly  has  appeareil 
opera  in  Vlgaveno  and  Naples,  and 
a appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Cleve- 
id  and  San  Francisco  symphony  or- 
“strss* 

ler  voice  has  not  wholly  worked  out, 
that  the'  upper  register  is  dryer,  less 
1 and  free  than  the  scale  lower  down. 

the  lower  registers  the  tone,  ad- 
.ably  focussed,  has  a fresh  and  sen- 
)U3  beauty  that  is  remembered. 

Vlsely  Miss  Donnelly  did  not  attempt 
ig  of  too  pretentious  or  profoundly 
otional  character.  The  substance  of 
• program,  which  Included,  for  ex-  i 
_iple,  Handel’s  “Parlez  echos  des  hois.” 

rtubert’s  "Die  Post”  and  “Llebesbot- 
aft,”  Schumann’s  “Intermezzo”  and  , 
riihlingsnacht,”Faure’s  Minuet,  Hue’s  i 
Ane  Blanc,”  Debussy’s  “Green”  and  i 
I song  of  Poldowskl,  already  ipen- 

■ned,  was  Interpreted  with  taste,  style  i 
d a fine  sense  of  proportion.  Enuncia-  ' 
n was  not'  often  clear  and  distinct, 
her  in  Miss  Donnelly's  language  or  ; 
'ither,  and  the  art  of  diction  Is  still  i 
r.s  to  thoroughly  explore.  As  a whole 
r singing  and  her  genuine  enthusiasm 
ide  an  impression  that  was  pleasur- 
le  and  promising  for  seasons  to  come, 
ere  was  a good-sized  and  friendly  au- 
rnce.  Miss  Donnelly  could  easily  have 
dVcl  much  more  than  she  did  to  her 
gram. 

By  W.  .J  HKNDKItSON. 


M>iii  liricli  r'njiirs  Dcliut. 

|is.s  -Myrl'e  (jUurc  Donnelly,  so- 
no,  made  her  d'  .uit  in  a recital  of 
gs  yesterday  in  .\eolian  Hall.  This 
ng  singer  is  a pupil  of  Mme.  Sem- 
fh,  and  in  many  of  her  merits  re- 
duced rather  prettily  the  ways  of 
<listingu;.'h-'d  teacher.  .She  sang 
an  audience  o(  considerable  size, 
iontly  well  disposed,  and  received 
ndant.  though  discriminating,  ap- 
a.se. 

[er  voice  is  what  the  Italians  de- 
ilnate  a soprano  ieggiero,  but  it 
d S not  soar  high  enough  to  be  called 
tfogato.  Its  quality  Is  charming, 
de.splte  Its  lightness,  It  “an  be 
I«  to  act  as  a medium  of  emotional 
re-.,sIon,  though  naturally  within 
irly  deflned  llml's.  The  tumultu- 
passlons  of  tragedy  are  not  for 
it  ROpriinns,  but  tenderness,  pa- 


“La  Habanera 
' By  HENRY  T.  FINCH 

Gatti-Casazza's  two  operatic  novelties, 
Laparra’s  "La  Habanera”  and  Ricitelli’s  “I 
Compagnacci”  were  repeated  at  the  Metro- 
politan la.st  night,  wi'h  the  same  casts  .as 
before  e.xcopt  that  Uidur  replaced  Danlse, 
who  is  still  on  the  .sick  list.  Fortunately, 
acting  is  more  important  than  singing  in 
the  part  of  Ramon. 

"L;!  Habanera"  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  fascinating;  oxicratic  scores  of  recent 
years.'  If  the  composer  would  take  the 
trouble  to  rewrite  and  musically  enrich  tho 
last  act — why  not? — his  opera  would  un- 
doubtedly become  a permanent  addition  to 
the  repertory.  It  is  delightfully  Spanish. 
Laiiarra  has  written  a book.  "La  Musique 
Populaire  en  Espa.gnc,”  revealing  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  subject  which  is 
reflected  in  his  music.  Carl  van  Vechten, 
in  his  charming  little  laook  "The  Music  of 
■Spain.”  cites  him  as  saying  “the  best 
Spanish  composer  is  the  people."  He  him- 
self is  a Frenchman  (from  Bordeaux),  but 
no  Spaniard  could  be  more  Spanish  than  his 
opera.  What  about  trj’ing  his  other  works 
at  the  Metropolitan? 

]>esa  can  . he  said  in  favor  of  “I  Com- 
pagnacci." When  this  was  produced — not 
many  weeks  ago — in  Milan,  it  was  preceded 
by  Slrau.ss’s  “Salome,”  which  made  it  seem 
refreshing.  Guido  (Jatti  wrote  about  this 
event  to  the  Musical  Courier: 

“Ricitelli  has  written  music  which  is 
theatrical,  yet  not  clumsy;  more  .success- 
ful in  the  bright,  comical  pairts  (which 
remind  one  of  Puccini’s  ‘Gianni  Schicci’  and 
more  distantly  of  Verdi’s  ‘Falstaff’)  than 
in  Ihe  few  lyrical  pages.  Here  we  see  the 
survival  of  the  short-winded  Mascagnian, 
with  all  the  Mascagni  defects  raised  to  the 
nth  degree.  But,  for  the  sake  of  w'hat  is 
live  and  quick  in  Ricitclli’s  Opera,  and 
justifying  the  ancient  axiom  of  our  the- 
atre— to  lot  tragedy  be  followed  by  farce'— 
the  audience  watched  the  action  with  suf- 
ficient amusement  and  approval.  There 
was  in  tho  applau.so  that  greeted  the  first 
performance  of  ‘I  f'ompagna.'ci’  not  only 
;i  touch  of  sympath.v  for  the  elderly  com- 
poser. who  after  a.  life  of  trouble  has  at 
last  succeeded  in  getting  a taste  of  coleh- 
rlfy,  but  also  an  expression  of  relief  and 
gratefulness  for  a pleasant  half-hour  aPja 
Iho  morbid  eontortion.s  of  ‘Sale- 
the  heavy,  dreadful  atm.?'  .,,jncre  of  tha* 
tenihle  nigh'  i;-,  :Tn'- 
"But  we  rih 

ndvlco  to  ,e''  i those  who  are  inten 
this  op--  , Don't  read  tho  acor 


for  it  does  not  conform  to 
the  traditional  form;  nor  is  It  quite 
a suite,  for  it  does  not  offer  the  req- 
uisite contrast  in  mood.'  It  is:  as  the 
composer  says,  simply  music  for 
strings,  a tlrrcc-part  threnody  dqdi- 
calcd  to  the  memory  of  a friend. 

Perhaps  It  Is  over  fastidious.  The 
thematic  material  is  appropiiafc  and 
beautiful — and  so  is  Its  treatment  for^ 
that  mqttcr.  But  it  is,  so  to  speak', 
inhibited  inu-sic.  Us  lyric  moments 
arc  never  too  .-•entinienlal,  'but  they 
stop  much  further  short  of  senti- 
mentality than  even  the  strictest 
artistic  reticence  might  demand;  and 
its  climaxes,  while  not  over  stressed, 
arc  .vimeUmes  checked  too  strictly 
to  be'  entirely  effective. 

At  its  best,  however,  it  is  a fine 
musical  feat;  suave,  silken  music,  a 
delight  io  the  car  and  a comfort  to  the 


tlii'ougl)  a confidi  ni  ■■  wliu.li  was  partly  j 
duo  1o  the  s.vmpaliietic  spirit  of  the 
iir,:iiostm  Franck  Symphony  in 

L>  jiiinnr  ami  Straua.s  “Til  Kiilen- 1 
ipiogel”  nere  also  on  Ihe  program. 

"1  tho  afternoon,  the  oft -repeated 
■‘To.sca’’  was  given  again  with  Mario 
' lia.mlcc  singing  the  role  of  another 
■'1.,1'io”  with  warmth  and  .sympathy., 

A.  S. 

'TiwiifT.aW  i'JdftlonSTTf- Yesterday’s  Times. 

IXONZALEY  QL^AKTET. 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet  made  one  of  its 
notable  contributions  to  the  season’s 
music  when  it  played  Cliarles  Martin 
; Loeffler's  “Music  for  four-stringed  in- 
struments” at  its  concert  last  night  In 
I Aeolian  Hall.  This  is  the  composition 
I dedicated  to  Victor  Chapman,  who,  an 
aviator  In  the  French  Army,  met  his 
death  early  in  the  war. 

I tVe  know  of  no  work  by  Mr.  Loeffler 
! which  offers  a finer  blend  of  his  highest 
qualities  as  a composer  than  this  one. 
'There  is  no  moaning,  no  whining,  no 
emotional  hysteria.  Everythlitg  is  re- 
strained, In  a sense  measured.  There  is 
a noble  reticence  that  moves  the  hearer 
the  more.  And  in  the  form  itself,  as  in 
the  sonorities  which  Mr.  Loeffler  obtains 
from  his  Instruments,  there  is  that  which 
uplifts  the  spirit  and  purifies  the  pas- 
sions. 

It  was  Inevitable  that  in  writing  music 
for  such  a purpose  Mr.  Loeffler  should 
turn  to  the  plain  song  he  knows  and 
loves  so  well.  This  is  particularly  evi- 
dent in  his  stow  movement,  ’'iplaster 
Sunday,”  but  it  is  felt  throughout  the 
composition.  The  essential  spirit  and 
style  of  plain  song  permeates  the  entire 
composition  and  influences  very  fortun- 
ately its  development.  There  is  a com- 
plete lack  of  sensuousness  and  the  sug- 
gestion of  what  is  archaic,  at  the  same 
time  with  a richness  of  musical  imagery 
peculiar  to  Mr.  Loeffler  when  he  is  in- 
terpreting and  re-creating  for  this  gen- 
eration the  essence  of  the  plain  chant  of 
I another  day. 

The  last  movement  of  the  quartet  is 
programmatic  .and  by  so  much,  for  the 
writer,  a little  below  what  has  preceded 
j In  artistic  value.  Following  the  sug- 
i gestion  of  the  calm  of  an  Easter  morn- 
ing in  a village.  i.i  that  of  a great  plain ; 
of  the  drum  and  “the  old  march  of  the 
soldiers  of  France;”  of  the  flight  of  the 
slave,  and,  after  a pause,  an  apotheosis 
1 of  a theme  heard  before.  Not  that  Mr. 
Lceffler  would  suggest  these  incidents 
In  a slavishly  literal  manner,  but  the 
thought  of  any  program  takes  away 
from  that  Impersonality  which,  in  this 
quartet,  provokes  the  greatest  beauty 
end  the  deepest  feeling.  The  composer 
would  have  been  gratified,  had  be  been 
present,  by  the  eloquent  interpretation 
of  his  score. 

^ I The  remainder  of  the  Flonzaley  pro- 


I'Uelligen.'c. The  Flonzalays  gave  it  a!  gram  consisted  of  the  charming  huartet 
i.iieingfciicc.  .1  1 i o - 1 of  Haydn,  so  masterfully  scored  for  the 


highly  ipoli.^ihed  performance  that  suf- > 
fered,  if  at  all,  from  overinterpreta- 
tion. The  in.struinenlal  balance  w-as 
almost  loo  carefully  maintained,  for 
'tho  .subsidiary  voices  were  often  so 
respectfully  subdued,  in  order  to  give 
prominence  to  the,  main  themes,  that 
one  lost  much  of  the  effect  of  Dir. 
Loeffler’s  skilful  contrapuntal  writing. 

Lktlio  other  two  numbers,  Haydn’s 
G major  quartet  and  Tanieff's  in  D 
minor,  the  players  were  on  familiar 
ground,  and  iilaycd  with  the  wonted 
perfection  of  tech'ilqu';  and  artistry 
Hint  has  placed  (hem  in  the  hon'jicd 
uiclic  they  occupy. 

OTHER  MUSIC. 

Moriz  Ro.seiithal  plunged  into  Die 
Sdiuinann  “Carna\al  last  night 
with  a vigor  which  indicated  that  he 
iiad  forgotten  its  sweetly  sentimental 
brigins.  (But,  then  perhaps,  so  had 
Bchuinanu  before  he  had  finished 
kith  Dio  fete.)  This  was  a stormy 
^rnlval,  and  it  was  savage  fun  lor 
[hesc  revelers;  Pantalon  and  Coloiii- 
tlne  were  almost  lost  in  the  din.  II 
fi’as  for  the  "murchc  centre  les  I’hil- 
sUns”  that  Mr.  Rosenthal  rcscived 
;iis  greatest  effects.  Tliis  was  intcr- 
upted  hy  spontaneous  applause,  and 
, fhe  end  sent  the  large  Carnegie 
all  audience  into  even  louder  up- 
_oar. 

I The  Becthov.'n  Sonata  In  F riilnor 
(Op.  57),  a group  of  Gliopin  and  the 
Brantasia  on  themes  by  Johannes 
Strauss  completed  the  program. 

At  Town  Hall,  also  In  the  evening, 
Elsa  Murray-Ainsley  combined  a very 
sliglit  voice  with  large  and  sweeping 
hisliioiiic  .gestures.  Her  program 
was  gcneroii.s  and  varied;  it  ranged 
Ifi-oni  Mozart  to  Debussy,  through 
cveral  Schubert  nuinbo'-s  and  much 
Jluck.  There  was  much  applause 
ind  enough  flow'crs  for  a debut  In- 
jtcad  of  the  .second  song  recital,  w'hlch 
t was. 

J-irilta  Mui'ini  repeated  the  Brahms 
uld  like  to  give  a piece  of  t-'o'tor-ido  in  D major  with  the  Phil 

liarmonic  orclicstr.-t.  at  tho  Metropoll- 
fi.n.  She  mcl.  Die  hazardous  com- 
■-IDc.s  of  this  work  with  a broader 
.Uld  .siiuioDicr  Umo  than  before 


instruments,  and  the  quartet  of  Tanlew, 
op.  7,  with  the  final  variations.  The 
program  wa.s  admirably  contrasted,  and 
interpreted  with  that  technical  fineness 
and  sensitiveness  of  feeling  and  color 
which  places  the  Flonzaley  Quartet  be- 
yond comparison  among  organizations 
of  its  kind. 


Lawrence  Gilman 


plr.  Rosenthal  Plays  Chopin, 
Schumann  ami  Beethoven 
at  Carnegie  Hall 


■1  in 


C"  jii  I i~^4iuj''riii  yesterday’s  Tate  edition,') 
Alexandre  Dumas  once  said  of 
Chopin’s  “Berceuse”  that  its  muted 
music  “penetrated  little  by  little  the 
atmosphere  and  enveloped  one  in  a 
sensation  comparable  to  that  which 
follows  a Turkish  bath,  when  all  the 
senses  are  confounded  in  a general 
Epaisement;  when  tho  body  has  no 
longer  any  other  wish  than  rest,  and 
when  the  soul  goes  wherever  it  lists, 
but  always  toward  the  Blue,  into  the 
dreamland.” 

• • • 

It  is  an  odd  comparison,  to  be  sure,  j 
TV'e  should  never  have  thought  that  ! 
Chopin’s  ravishing  cradle  song  could 
remind  any  one  of  a Turkish  bath. 
Nevertheless,  Dumas’s  sentence  came  j 
to  our  mind  last  night  as  we  listened 
to  Mr.  Rosenthal’s  playing  of  the  Ber- 
1 ccuse  at  his  second  piano  recital  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  because  Mr.  Rosenthal 
made  us  feel  the  music  so  differently. 
We  had  no  sense  of  “apaisement,”  no 
inclination  to  drift  into  the  Blue.  For 
there  was  nothing  melting  in  Mr. 
Rosenthal’s  tone— it  was  as  dry  and 
earthbound  as  a banquet  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League.  James  Huneker  in 
sisted  that  the  infant  which  is  rocked 
to  sleep  in  Chopin’s  delicious  lullaby 
is  “an  aristocratic  child,”  but  we  do 
not  see  what  difference  it  makes.  This 
is  music  of  reverie,  of  intinilc  tender- 


. V-  c ; ; ;■  th  * >;hiid  of  Chopin’s 
^ y h-id  cou^^.-i^  or  a peasant  for 
1-.  Bii!  ' . Rosenthal  appeared 

;:=1  th  ■ pave  the  piece  its  due 
ler..:^,  by  p.  : ing  it  softly. 

• • 

O'i.en  : -I  nicht,  indeed,  he  seemed 
■ .iTrc.."  to  characterization.  He 
i iyi-d  St  h^iniaim’.^  ''Carnaval”  (it  was 
,L  f.  atur.  of  his  nrogram  i almost  as 
’ h-  agreed  with  Schumann's  foolish 
■mark  io  .Moscheles  that  the  music 
i •'no  artis'tic  value."  Schumann 
ildod  that  “only  the  different  soul| 

nressed  in  his  “scenes 
were  interesting  to  him. 


"Tosca"  Sung  at  Hospital  Benefit. 

"Tosca”  -was  repeated  at  the  Metropol- 
itan yesterday  afternoon  as  a benefit 
for  the  Fifth  Avenue  Horspital.  The 
institution  received  between  16.000  and 
S7.000  aa  Its  share  of  the  proceed.s.  A 
familiar  cast  in  I'uccini's  opera  included 
j .Teritza,  Chamlee  and  Sf  otti. 

The  Flonzalo  s 

The  secoiii!  on.'ert  m llio  Flonzaley 
Quai'tct  toiiU  pl.'icf’  la.st  evening'  in 
Aeolian  Hall.  The  program  consisted 
of  Charles  Martin  Coefller'.s  “Jlusic 
for  Four  Stringed  Instruments"  (ded- 
ioaied  to  ihe  memory  of  Victor  Chaii- 
man,  the  gallant  young  son  of  .Tohn 
.lay  Chapman,  killed  in  the  war  while 


ven  ttit'se  did  not  appear  to  in- I ®®*’'ing  at  a !■  ranch  aviator),  Haydn’s 

•_  ii_ i__t  ml  • ' rr'—  ^ _ s _ _ i-.. 


Kosenthal.  The  introspec- 
^ 1 :=<-bius,  dreamer  and  poet,  was 

; e*  .enlially  different  from  the  pas- 

: Florestan,  as  Mr.  Rosenthal 

“ ; :d  her  ; and  the  nobic  Chiarina 

lie'  as  '.v.ll  have  been  a masked 
trclia:  whereas  the  two  ladies,  as  wo 
inow.  Were  as  different  as  the  Lord 
could  make  them. 

* * * 

I'  would  have  been  hard  to  match  the 
lucidity,  the  precision,  the  astounding;  .vears. 


duartet  in  G major  and  Taniev’s  in  D 
minor.  The  composition  of  Mr.-Loeff- 
ler  was  flr.st  performed  here  February 
15,  IDl.ti,  the  Flonzaloys  making  the 
introduction.  The  interval  elapsing 
after  that  performance  till  it  was 
given  a few  days  ago  at  an  American 
Music  Guild  concert  was  quite  lengthy 
enough,  for  the  work  i.s  worthy  of 
repetition  oftener  than  twice  in  five 


bravura  of  Mr.  Rosenthal’s  playin„ 

‘ 1 this  as  in  his  other  numbers — 
Beethoven’s  ".‘kppassioriata’’  sonata,  a 
Chopin  group  (the  Berceuse,  the  F 
minor  Ballade,  three  Etudes,  and  a 
Waltz;,  and  the  pianist’s  own  Fantasia 
on  themes  by  Johann  .Strauss.  The 
ime  nas  gone  by  when  it  is  necessary 
to  praise  the  marvelous  technical  se- 
curity of  Sir.  Rosenthal’s  playing---he 
is  still  the  superb  master  of  his  instru- 
ment. And  there  were  moments  last 
night  when  he  was  more  than  the 
superlative  *technician — when  some- 
thing suspiciously  like  poetic  loveliness 
brooded  for  a while  upon  his  play- 
ing. E.specially  in  the  F minor  Bal- 
lade did  one' feel  that  Mr.  Rosenthal,  if 
he  had  chosen,  might  have  left  the  outer 
court,  the  shining,  sun-swept  plaza,  and 
entered  those  secret  doors  which,  as 
Henry  James  said  of  Flaubert,  would 
have  opened  to  him  if  he  had  sought 
a little  more  diligently  to  learn  the  dif- 
ficult password.  But  the  moment  passed 

for  Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  left  him  still 
in  the  outer  court— a master  there,  but 
perhaps  not  wholly  content  with  his 
supremacy. 

* • * 

In  Beethoven’s  Sonata,  in  the  “Car- 
naval,"  he  was  almost  invariably  the 
looker-on,  not  the  engrossed  partici- 
' pant.  As  Mr.  Parker  so  aptly  wrote 
; of  him  the  other  day  in  Boston,  he 
plays  this  music  in  the  character  of 
"a  reporter,  .sitting  at  the  hotel  win- 
dow, with  a minute  eye,  an  e.vact  pen, 
an  ironic  touch.  He  records  the 
Carnaval;  whereas  Schumann  dreamt  it 
and  -ar.g  it — in  spirit  joining  every 
. group  in  'he  pageant,  locking  arms 
with  each  .-‘ingle  figure.” 


Is  it  po.6  ;ible  that  Mr.  Rosenthal 
I'-ic  artist  was  not  quite  happy  last 
night,  not  wholly  content  with  what 
he  was  doing  and  attempting?  He 
I .cemed  listless,  not  completely  in  the 
vein;  and  often  in  the  Sonata  he  did 
not  even  bother  to  vary  the  dynamic 
scheme  of  his  playing  in  accordance 
with  the  plain  requirements  of  Bee- 
thoven’s text.  There  was  little  dif- 
ference between  his  forte  and  his 
.iaiio — the  end  of  the  first  movement, 
for  example,  did  not  come  to  a whis- 
pered close,  ppp;  it  merely  lowered 
I it.s  voice  to  a polite  mezzo-forte,  and 
.stopped  talking  as  if  it  had  been  in- 
terrupted; and  those  “sempre  pianis- 
simo” arpeggios  in  eighth-notes  in  the 
Finale  sounded  like  prosaic  fortes. 

N'o:  Mr.  Rosenthal,  like  poor 

Melisande,  was  not  happy  last  night. 


! ■\Tolin  and  piano  sonatas  by  Ger- 

■ maine  Tailleferre,  Bela  Bartok  and 
i Eugene  Goossens  gave  lovers  of  mod- 

■ ern  music  a plentiful  repast  in  the 
! morning  at  Aeolian  Hall,  where  Jerome. 

Goldstein  gave  the  second  of  hjs  three 
! recitals  of  modern  sonatas,  aided  by 
Rex  Tillson  at  the  piano. 

! The  works  by  Tailleferre  and  Bartok 
I have  not  been  heard  here  before.  Mme. 

Tailleferre’s  music  is  not  influenced 
i by  the  latest  style  in  French  music 
i even  though  she  belongs  to  “Les  Six.’ 

It  comes  nearer  to  the  “post-romantic’’ 

I style  represented  by  Ravel.  At  a firs*  ^ 

hearing  it  sounded  diffuse,  of  a pale  | wrought  background 
, little  changing  hue.  The  best  part  -wa."  | 

; 1 . short,  melodious  scherzo,  which 
-r.  Goldstein  repeated  on  a request 
; 'rom  the  balcony.  Ke  was  on  good 
, terms  with  his  audience,  which  he 
■ asked  to  congregate  at  the  front,  and 
prefaced  each  movement  with  a short 
I explanation. 


The  music  is  not  denominated , a 
quartet  because  It  i.s  confessedly  ’ a 
piece  of  ‘'program"  music  and  there- 
fore free  ill  form.  The  first  move- 
ment publi.shes  the  eomposcr’s  respect 
for  the  c!as.sic  model  and  might  be 
the  introductory  section  of  a sonafiJl 
But  the  second  movement  bears  the 
title  “Easter  Sunday”  and  chiefly  is  f 
beautiful  polyphonic  treatment  of 
plain  chant.  The  last  movement  was 
originally  called  “A  Vol  d’Oiseau,’ 
though  this  title  did  not  appear  last 
evening.  . 

There  is  a song  of  a garden  of 
“fleurs  n.aivcs,”  an  episode  descriptive 
of  a plain  with  poplars,  a third  theme 
suggesting  the  flight  of  an  airplane, 
and  after  It  a distant  “Vielle  Marche 
de  Soldats  de  France.”  There  is  a hint 
of  the  aviator’s  fall,  followed  by  a 
funeral  march  and  an  entrancing 
glorification  given  out  by  the  cella  on 
an  old  chant.  All  this  is  now  hidden 
under  a merely  musical  “moderato, 
allegro,  adagfio. 

■When  the  composition  was  first 
played  here  we  said  that  the  middle 
movement  waS  a masterpiece  unsur- 
pas.sed  ’n  recent  chamber  music.  The 
assertifin  docs  not  have  to  be  re- 
tracted. The  whole  work  reveals 
splendidly  Mr.  Loefflor’s  vivid  imagi- 
nation. his  brilliant  technic,  hia  melo- 
dic and  harmonic  fecundity  and  bis 
unfailing  aristocracy  of  style.  The 
quartet — as  it  may  be  named  for  con- 
venience— -was  most  beautifully  per- 
formed last  evening  and-  had  its  de- 
signed effect.  It  must  have  impressed 
every  attentive  listener,  for  it  is  in- 
deed an  impressive  work.  In  ■which 
profound  feeling  is  sung  in  mu.slcal 
accents  of  poignant  character.  Of  the' 
other  two  compositions  on  the  list 
nothing  need  be  said  at  this  time. 
The  concert  ■was  attended  by  a large 
assembly. 

^ Miss  Elsa  Murray-Aynsley,  an  Eng- 
li.sh  singer  who  had  been  heard  here 
already  in  the  current  season,  gave 
her  second  recital  of  airs  and  songs 
in  the  Town  Hall  last  gvening.  Her 
operatic  contributions  'U'ero  an  air 
from  Gluck's  “Iphlgenie  en  Taurtde,” 
Mozart's  ‘'Voi  che  sapete”  (“Le  Nozze 
di  Figaro")  and  an  air  from  Debussy’s 
"I/Enfaiit  ProdlgTje.’’  Songs  by  Rus- 
sians, Germans  and  Englishmen  were 
also  sung. 

This  singer  renewed  the  impression 
she  created  at  her  first  hearing.  She 
sang  with  a voice  of  serviceable  qual- 
ity and  with  strongly  dramatic  In- 
stinct. Her  delivery  of  Tschaikow- 
sky's  “'VN’as  1 not  like  a blade  of 
grass?"  was  temperamental  in  the 
extreme.  There  were  some  exaggera- 
tions in  it,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  a 
good  example  of  Miss  Murray-Aynsley 
at  her  best.  Richard  Hageman  at  the 
piano  provided  for  the  soprano  a well 


ginning  and  the  two  Liszt  compositions 
at  the  end  of  the  program,  which  the 
writer  did  not  hear,  without  any  par-  , 
tlciilar  tokens  of  Individuality  or  imagi- 
nation. 

The  Rrahm.s  rhapsodies  in  G minor 
and  B minor  were  followed  by  the  Bee- 
thoven andante  in  F major  and  early 
'sonata.  Op.  22,  in  C;  then  by  four  com- 
po.sitions  of  Mr.  Dohnanyl— Variations  on 
a Hungarian  Theme,  Op  29;  Etudes  in 
A minor.  E major,  F"  minor.  Op.  28; 
and  for  the  last  group  by  Chopin’s  P 
sharp  major  Impromptu  and  G flat 
major  waltz,  and  IJszfs  “Legend  of  St. 
Francis”  and  the  tarantella,  “Venezia  e 
Napoli." 

Accepting  gratefully  the  two  well- 
known  rhapsodies  and  the  finest  of  the 
Chopin  Impromptus— what  tlien.  It  is 
curious  that  Mr.  Dohnanyi  should  have 
chosen  such  uninspired  music  of  his  own. 
The_  Vanatlons  are  full  of  notes  which 
remind  one  of  other  variations  by  both 
Mendelsohn  and  Brahms,  save  for,  the 
fact  that  their  variations  were  Inspired 
and  original.  Tiie  tliree  studies  are 
empty  and  voluniinou.<  requiring  much 
dexterity  from  the  performer,  but  offer- 
ing little  to  those  who  listen. 

■The  passage  which  makes  the  Bee- 
thoven sonata  eloquent  for  tills  day  and 
generation  is  the  tender  and  romantic 
spirit  of  the  slow  movement,  which  is 
of  the  Beethoven  of  the  G major  piano  | 
concerto.  The  rest  of  the  sonata  prattles 
after  the  manner  of  Haydn,  -with  an  oc-| 
oasional  interjection  of  the  Beethoven! 
whose  later  utterance  was  to  ring  down 
through  the  centurie.s.  But  this  slow 
movement  lacked  its  atmosphere.  Tlie 
6*itP'‘ior  was  there,  the  essence  lacking. 

\vhat  shall  be  said  of  Mr.  Dohnanyi's 
d^’namics  in  the  Chopin  Impromptu? 
The  march  section  marked  “forte”  where 
It  begins  was  immediately  fortissimo; 
the  measures  marked  ''fortissimo”  were 
no  louder  than  the  '■forte,”  and  for  the 
climax  of  the  march  there  was  neces- 
sarily no  additional  sonority  available. 
Again,  in  the  P major  section,  the 
■■pianissimo''  requested  by  the  com- 
poser was  ■ 'mezzo  piano.”  For  that 
matter,  the  flavor  of  Chopin  was  ab- 
sent, nor  was  the  performance  of  the 
waltz  musically  or  technically  of  a qual- 
ity to  excite  delighted  comment.  This 
was  esentially  conservatory  playing  of 
a quarter  century  a.eo.  It  was  the  more  i 
disappointing,  since’ Mr.  Dohnanyi  has 
shown  long  before  this  that  he  can  do 
better  by  his  audiences,  both  as  virtuoso 
and  composer, 

MAIER  AND  PATTISON  PLAY. 


Pianists  Earn  Four  Encores  on 
Dohnapyi’s  Wedding  Waltzes. 

Mr.  Dohnanyi's  wedding  waltzes  from 
a pantomime,  "The  Veil  of  Pierrette,” 
which  Guy  Maier  put  into  sonorous 
polyphony  for  two  grand  pianos,  earncM 
a four-encore  finish  at  the  matinee  of 
Mr.  Maier  and  Lee  Pattison  yesterday 
in  the  Town  Hall.  Following  their  ges- 
ture of  homage  to  the  Hungarian  com- 
poser.. the  players  added  a "Rakoesy 
March”  arrangement  by  Hutcheson,  who 
was  present  in  a box ; a fine  old  dance 
of  Raff’s,  an  original  two-piano  waltz 
of  Arensky  and  a "fox-trot-  song,  said 
to  be  Pattison’s  “Land  of  Bye-and- 
Bye.” 

To  all  these  they  brought  the  same 
matched  precision  and  musical  artistry 
as  to  classic  Mozart,  Schumann  and 
Saint  Saens,  w;hile  a noble  "Piece  in 
B-niinor”  by  Ropartz  was  similarly  con- 
trasted with  children’s  games  and  fairy 
music  by  Germaine  Tailleferre  and 
Ravel. 


wa^b'eMVarha ric  pomp  and  pride  of  the 
main  theme  of  the  first  movement?  The 
pace  was  too  deliberate,  the  lordly  spirit 
lacking.  For  a young  girl  who  showed 
her  temperament  and  abounding  virtu- 
osity ill  other  psfges,  it  was  passing 
svange,  since,  while.  It  is  an  aphorism 
that  every  honest  artist — or  reviewer — 
tvlll  have  a personal  conception  of  every 
■work  of  art.  it  Is  hard  by  any  stretch 
of  the  Imagination  to  think  of  the  pale 
and  thin-blooded  Tchaikovsky  of  this 
rnovement  as' It  was  heard  yesterday.  In 
this  movement,  curiously  enough,  it  was 
Mr.  iJtransky  and  his  orchestra  who 
gave  the  proper  stride  and  drgLmatlo 
nourish  to  the  theme  when  it  appeared, 
and  the  really  brilliant  moment  for  Miss 
Hansen  was  her  ^ilaylng  of  the  cadenza. 

In  the  canzoiietta  Miss  Hansen  had  an 
expressive  cantabile  a little  purer  in  its 
spirit  tlian  Tchaikovsky,  but  lovely  and 
moving.  She  threw  off  the  dance  finale 
With  a complete  ease  and  security  that 
made  an  effective  conclusion  and  caused 
•her  to  be  warmly  appaluded.  She  is 
perhaps  at  her  best  in  music  of  a classic 
rather  than  a relatively  modern  and 
Slavic  character. 


/j  / / ; y 

rnest  von  Dohnenyi,  t’ianist. 

By  OLIN  DOWNES. 

The  program  and  the  playing  of  Ernst 


B.artok’s  first  sonata  (the  League  of  von  Dohnanyi  at  his  piano  recital  yes- 
Composers  gave  ns  the  second  nine  terday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall  were 
clays  before)  was  colorless,  having  ^ kind:  conventional  and  academic.; 
nei.her  .-sweetness  nor  acid.  Mr  Goos-j  Dohnanyi  presented  an  old-fash- 

: n.Ts  sonata  was  the.  most  melodious  compositions-thls  applies 

I of  the  three.  variations  and  etudes: 

he  interpreted  didactly  and,  excluding 
the  two  Brahms  rhapsodies  at  the  be- 
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I State  Symphony  Orchestra. 

‘ By  OEIN  DOWNES. 

The  State  Symphony  Orchestra,  Josef 
Stransky,  cxmductor,  was  assisted  by 
Cecilia  Han.sen,  violinist,  at  its  concert 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Miss  Hansen  played  the  Tchaikovsky 
concerto ; the  orchestral  numbers  were 
Brahms’s  D major  symphony,  the 
tVagner  "Tannhauser"  overture,  and.  as 
an  “epi-concert,”  after  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Damrosch’s  “Postludes,”  Darius  Mil- 
haud's little  symphony  No.  3,  from  his 
five  symphonies  for  orchestra. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  hear 
Mr.  Milhaud’s  symphony,  for,  if  that 
gentleman  is  audacious  and  often  very 
ugly,  he  seldom  in  his  later  works  writes 
■without  an  idea  and  a conviction,  but 
Mr.  Stransky”s  tempi  in  the  Brahms 
symphony  were  very  slow  or  at  other 
moments,  they  would  be  unusually  fast. 
The  s'low  tempi,  however,  predominated. 
The  effect  was  not  heightened  by  the 
very  indifferent  playing  of  most  of  the 
brass  and  wood  choir  of  the  orchestra, 
and  by  the,  prevailingly  dull  color  of  the 
strings.  Were  Mr.  Stran.sky  a conductor 
of  extraordinary  ability  such  deficiencies 
might  have  been  covered.  It  has  been 
done.  But  the  sunshine  in  Brahms’s 
score  had  vanished  for  a dull  and  cloudy 
tone  quality,  and  the  performance  was 
by  turns  sleepy  and  trivial. 

Mis.s  Hansen  played  variously  in  the 
concerto.  Her  tone  is  pure  and  resonant, 
her  intonation  admirable,  her  technical 
accomplishment  more  than  adequate  to 
the  demands  of  a difficult  work.  She 
has  a refined  style.  Indeed,  there  iS;  no 
need  at  this  date  to  retail  her  excellences 
to  a public  acquainted  with  her  as  an 
artist.  But  singularly  enough  her  treat- 
ment of  the--fir.st  movement  of  the  con- 
certo ■«’as  scholastic  to  a degree.  tVhe.re 


By  OUN  DOWNES. 
Oalll-Curcl  as  Roslna. 

IL  BARBIKRE  DI  SIVIGLIA,  comic  opera 
in  two  acts  and  three  scenes.  Book  in 
Italian  by  Sterblnl,  from  the  French  of 
Beaumarchais.  Music  by  Gioacchino  An- 
tonio Bossinl.  At  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House. 

The  Count  of  Almavlva Mario  Chamlee 

Dr.  Bartolo Pomplllo  Malatesta 

Roslna  Amellta  Galli-Curcl 

I-'Igaro Giuseppe  De  Luca 

Basilic Jose  Mardones 

Florello ' Vincenzo  Reschigllan 

Berta  Marie  Mattfel.i 

An  Official Pietro  Audlsio 

Conductor,  Gennaro  Papl. 


Mme.  Galli-Curcl  made  her  return  to 
the  Metropolitan  last  night  as  Roslna  in 
“The  Barber  of  Seville.”  With  her  were 
Mario  Chamlee,  Almamvlva;  Pomplllo 
Malatesta,  Bartolo;  Guiseppl  de  Luca, 
Figaro;  Jos6  Mardones,  Basilio;  Marie 
Mattfeld,  Bert^  and  Messrs.  Reschig- 
lian  and  Audisio  in  smaller  parts.  Mr. 
Papl  conducted.  In  the  lesson  scene  a 
furore  was  created  by  Mme.  Galli- 
Curci’s  .singing  of  “Que  la  voce”  from 
“I  I’uritani”  and  “Home,  Sweet  Home.” 
It  would  be  pleasant  to  say  that  Minu. 
Galli-Curcl  equalled  or  surpassed  her 
best  previous  performances  at  the  Mot- 
ropoUtan  on  this  occasion,  but  that  is 
not  the  case.  That  her  intonation  was 
repeatedly  insecure  need  have  surprised 
no  one,  for  this  has  often  been  a char- 
acteristic of  her  singing.  But  neither 
in  passages  of  coloratura  nor  in  sus-' 
tained  song  did  she  excel.  Her  bravura! 
was  cautiously  delivered,  with  a rather- 
obvious  solicitude  for  the  result,  her, 
cantilena  lacked  the  clear  liquid  tone-' 
quality  which  has  been  one  of  her 
charming  attributes  as  a singer— not  to 
dwell  upon  the  frequent  insidious  sag- 
g'ing  of  pitch. 

To  make  up  for  these  things  the  singer 
strove  for  animation,  sparkle,  archness 
in  her  delivery  of  dialogue  and  recita- 
tive. The  results  were  probably  labored,’ 
and,  unless  the  stage  business  and  the 
singing  of  Rosina  sparkle  like  cham- 
pagne. where  has  gone  the  spirit  of  the 
one  and  incomparable  Rossini? 

His  like  will  not  be  seen  again.  Under- 
neath  his^  savoir  faire  he  was  a very 
shrewd  critic.  He  did  not  over-estimate 
himself,  sarcastic  as  he  could  be  at  the  - 
expense  of  a colleague.  He  said  that 
.operas,  “The  Barber  of 
Seville,  might  live  for  a hundred  years.  I 
The  opera  passed  its  centennial  eight ! 
years  ago.  and  it  Is  evident  that  Ros-  1 
®Ued  only  on  the  side  of  modesty.  I 
The  Barber  of  Seville”  is.  for  two  acts 
at  least,  as  amusing,  as  human,  as  un- 
erring in  Its  characterization,  and  as  in- 
spired in  its  treatment  of  old  forms  for  ' 
dramatic  purposes  as  the  day  it  was  I 
written.  The  concerted  numbers  of  tiie 
second  act  remain  models  of  their  kind. 
The  solos  come  and  go  with  no  thought 
of  formal  succession,  but  Inevitable  con- 

sequencs  of  the  action.  And.  then,  there  i 
is  the  clear,  original  and  Ingeniously 
simple  Instrumentation.  i 

In  what  spirit  should  this  opera  bel 
performed?  It  seems  to  have  become 
more  and  more  the  cilstoiii  of  late  years 
to  present  it  In  the  manner  of  low  com- 
edy. This  was  the  case  last  night,! 
There  was  a maximum  of  horse  pray, 
and  with  tiN'o  exceptions  in  the  cast,  a 
minimum  of  the  singing  that  the  audi- 
ences of  Rossini's  period  would  have 
tolerated.  The  exceptions  wore  Mr.  de 
Luca,  as  the  Barber,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
dones’s  rich  and  sonorous  bass  In  the 
music  of  Baslllo.  , , , 

He  was  Inclined  to  deliver  even  hts  set 
airs  in  the  manner  of  the  singing  actor, 
but  the  tone  and  the  vocsl  mechanl.sni 
were  there  when  wanted,  and  his  treat- 
ment of  phrase  had  musical  as  well  as 
dramatic  reason.  There  Is  no  need  now 
to  speak  of  Mr.  de  Luca’s  excellent 
methods.  This  admirable  artist  ap- 
peared most  respectful  of  all  to  Ros- 
sinlan  tradition.  Mr.  Chamlee  has.  as 
everyone  knows,  a beautiful  voice,  but 
It  Is  hardly  flexible  enough  for  the  best 
delivery  of  Alman'vlva’s  airs.  Mr.  Pom- 
pilio  clo'wned  as  much  and  as  often  as 
possible  as  Malatesta,  and  of  course 
there  are  those  who  think  such  antics 
and  ventriloquism  funny. 

d/||  V By  Ueems  layior 

Every  reviewer,  probably,  has  some 
favorite  review  that  he  is  going  to 
write  some  time,  wherein  ho  will 
throw  criticism  to  the  winds  and  give 
untrammeled  expression  to  his  pri- 
vate emotions.  Our  dreaim  for  In- 
stance, has  always  been  to  write; 

" ‘The  Barber  of  Seville’  was  sung 
last  nl-ght.  Who  cares?”  But  -sve 
have  always  lacked  the  courage  and 


have  been  unabre~befi}aes,  to  ■ ueeiue 
whether  to  write  it  ^ibout  “The  Bar- 
ber” or  "Lucia.”  So  it  will  probably 
remain  unwritten.  '• 

It  would  be  a pity  to  write  any- 
thing' like  that  about  last  night’s 
performance,  and  -besides  it  wouldn't 
be  true.  For  a very  large,  slightly 
damp  and  unusually  demonstrative' 
Metropolitan  audience  ob-vdously  cared 
a great  deal.  The  applause  was  as 
widespread  as  it  was  frequent  and 
the  house’s  “no-encores”  rule  was 
saved  from  danger  only  by  having 
Mme.  Galli-Curci  sing  two  songs  in 
the  lesson  scene  ("Qui  la  voce,”  from 
“I  Puritan!”  and  “Home,  Sweet 
Home”)  instead  of  one  song  and  an 
encore. 

The  famous  diva’s  voice  seems  to 
have  darkened  perceptibly  in  its 
lovrer  register,  without  gaining  an^ 
corresponding  degree  of  richness  or 
fulness  above.  Her  vocal  agility 
however,  appears  unimpaired  and  her 
intonation  last  night  left  little  to  be 
desired.  She  acted  Bosina  with 
archness  and  industry,  to<  the  im- 
mense satisfaction  of  her  admirers. 

There  was  much  good  singing  by 
the  other  members  of  the  cast,  no- 
tably Mr.  Chamlee,  Mr.  de  Luca  and ; 
Mr.  Mardones.  Mr.  Malatesta  is  no 
Swedish  nightingale,  but  he  extracted 
more  comedy  from  the  part  of  Dr. 
Bartola  than  seemed  possible.  Mr. 
Papl  and  the  ore’  tra  had  a fairly 
easy  evening. 

« ♦ # 

Back  in  the  late  fifties,  when  Wag- 
ner was  tlie  Stravinsky  of  his  day,  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  used  to  avoid 
ructions  among  the  subscribers  by 
playing  the  “Tannhaeuser"  overture 
and  the  “Lohengrin”  prelude  as  added 
attractions  to  its  concerts.  The  works 
were  placed  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
grams, separated  from  the  orthodox 
offerings  by  a short  intermission,  while 
a special  program  note  implored  those 
who  didn't  like  Wagner  to  depart  in 
peace  before  his  terrific  music  began. 

1 Mr.  Stransky  may  have  heard  of  this 
practice,  for  he  followed  his  state 
symphony  program  at  Carnegie  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon  with  what  he 
termed  an  “epi-concert,”  consisting 
of  Darius  Milhaud's  “Little  Sym- 
phony” No.  3. 

It  sounded  rather  portentous  in  ad- 
vance, but  when  the  epi-concert 
finally  took  place  its  title  proved  to 
be  the  most  interesting  thing  about 
it.  The  third  little  symphony— it  is 
one  of  five— is  at  least  brief;  otlier- 
wise  it  arouses  little  enthusiasm  in 
the  critical  breast.  It  is  much  like 
the  bulk  of  Mr.  Milhaud's  output— a 
few-  arid  themes,  mostly  diatonic, 
played  In  various  keys  simultaneous- 
ly. One  cannot  avoid  thinking  that 
almost  any  literate  musician  with  a 
defective  ear  could  have  written  it. 

The  regular  program  was  more 
conventional.  It  began  with  Brahms's 
second  symphony,  taken  very  calmly,  j 
and  ended  with  the  once  revolution- 1 
ary  and  still  surprisingly  vital 
"Tannhaeuser”  overture.  The  soloist 
of  the  day  was  Cecilia  Hansen,  who : 
played  the  Chykovsky  concerto. 

Leopold  Auer,  who  has  achieved  ad-  . 
ditional  fame  by  having  rejected 
Chykovsky's  dedication  of  the  con- 
certo because  it  was  "impossible  to 
play."  and  who  probably  taught 
Miss  Hansen  to  play  it,  was  in  a box 
to  bear  his  latest  phenomenon  per- 
form. Miss  Hansen  had  no  trouble 
with  It  technically,  of  course,  but  she 
did  seem  to  take  it  rather  more  seri- 
ously than  was  good  for  11.  Her 
tempos  lacked  elasticity,  and  her  tone, 
while  always  big  and  clear,  was  so 
uncompromisingly  monumental  that 
1 it  made  Plotr  Illch  sound  almost  triv- 
ial, by  contrast.  The  audience  re- 
reived her  with  rapt  attention  and 
enthusiastic  applause.  j 

OTHER  MUSIC. 

.\fter  several  years  absence,  Inez 
Balfour  reappeared  at  Aeolian  Hail 
yesterday  in  a'  series  of  songs  which 
wound  their  cor]-«ct  way  from  Cluck 
to  Debussy.  Her  voice  showed  a cer- 
t;,in  touch  of  strain  irt  the  earlier 
nuinl)crs  but  was.  as  always,  clear 
and  Intellbrentll  used.  After  the 
uiual  Oerman,  I''rcncli  and  Italian 
numbers  liad  been  disposed  of.  Miss 
Balfour  turned  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion to  a series  of  .longs  cornr>o»ed  t)y 
n 1 iiitband,  Henry  Hadley.  Tliey 
V.  e an  ognwably  pensive  group — ail 
“the  time,  of  parting” 'and  twi- 
ll '■,(  grov*;»  an<l  iinkiesed  maidens  and 


Miss  Balfour  sang  fliem  Charmingly. 

Mr.  Hadley  added  the  last  touch  of 
what  journalists  call  “human  inter- 
est” by  playing  the  accompaniments 
himself. 

“Violinists  are  in  the  habit  of  avoid- 
ing the  Sauret  Cadenza”  confides  a 
manager  with  some  awe,  “but  with 
Sasha  Culbertson  it  makes  the  most 
lasting  impression  of  the  evening." 

The  Paganini  Concerto  was  third  on 
Mr.  Culbertson's  program  at  Carnegie 
Hall  last  night,  and,  while  “lasting 
impressions”  are  a matter  of  individ- 
ual mood,  the  young  violinist  un- 
doubtedly conquered  its  diabolical 
mazes  with  evident  delight.  There  is 
an  electric  quality  about  his  playing 
that  was  communicated  to  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  which  accompa- 
nied him  and  to  the  audience,  which 
greeted  each  number  with  unusual  ex- 
citement. For  all  his  vigor,  he  is  ca- 
pal^ie  of  the  most  subtle  nuances. 

By  AV.  ,r.  HENDEKSOA. 

Rossini's  '‘II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia”  | 
wa.s  sung  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  [ 
House  last  evening  when  Mmo.  Ame- 
lita  Galli-Cnrei  made  her  flr.st  appear- 
ance of  the  season.  She  was  wel- 
comed by  a large  audience  and  re- 
ceived abundant  and  at  times  voi  ifer- 
ous  applause.  Her  impersonation  of 
Jtosina  is  so  familiar  to  operagoers 
that  it  might  almost  he  permitted  to 
pass  with  tlio  mere  statement  that  it 
was  once  more  disclosed  with  all  its 
“endearing  young  charms.” 

Jlonday  evening's  audience  had  sat 
intent  upon  an  opera  in  wliich  acting 
was  the  chief  element.  J..ast  night's 
assembly  enjoyed  one  in  which  acting 
seconded  singing,  the  latter  holding 
that  principal  place  bestowed  upon  it 
by  the  practice  of  seventeenth  and 
eighteentli  century  Italian  composers. 

With  no  matter  how  much  vivacity, 
of  action  and  gayety  of  spirit  “II  Bar- 
iiiere  di  Siviglia”  is  given,  it  must  fall 
short  of  its  proper  effect  if  it  is  not 
well  sung.  1 

Mme.  Oalli-Curci  returned  to  the  | 
.scene  of  her  last  .season's  triumphs  in  j 
serviceable  vocal  condition,  and  she  ! 
,was  also  in  happy  humor  as  one  who 
stiould  say,  “Glad  to  he  back.”  She 
sang  “Una  voce  poco  fa"  with  unction, 
tliough  it  has  always  been  confessed 
that  this  air  is  not  one  of  the  mo.st 
advantageous  for  a display  of  her  voice 
and  her  vocal  accomplishments.  In 
the  lesson  scene  she  rang  “Qui  la 
voce”  and  ‘‘Homo  sweet  home,”  the 
former  giving  her  l)etter  opportuni- 
ties for  the  exhibition  of  her  florid 
facilitie.s  and  the  latter  for  a display 
of  that  gentle  afternoon  glow  which 
used  to  shine  through  her  Hippodrome 
concerts.  It  is  alwa.v.s  pleasant  to 
hear  Mme.  Galli-Curci  albeit  she 
elicits  a calm  admiration  and  seldom 
excites  the  nerves. 

Mr.  de  Luca  repeated  his  airy  and 
infectious  impersonation  of  Fipnro  and< 

Mr.  Chamlee  sang  Alinavira  in  a 
highly  commendable  manner.  .Mr. 
jMurdones’.s  humor  in  the  role  of 
flnsilio  might  l>e  regarded  as  some- 
wl>at  dry,  but  his  singing  of  the  fa- 
mous “Calumny”  air  was  quite  as 
robust  and  effective  as  the  ancient 
tiaditions  of  a century  could  require. 

Mr.  Malatesta  was  a.  competent  Dr. 
Bnrtolo  and  Mr.  Pa  pi  conducted  ac- 
curatelv. 

Tnrr.  Barbour  (Mrs.  Henry  Hadley) — 
tn  reproduce  tiic  full  title  by  which  the 
singer  wishes  to  be  known — gave  a sonf 
ipcital  yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeoliaii; 
Hill.  T'lie  tirst' group  consisted  of  “I'n 
iiioto  do  gioia. " Ity  Mozart : “O  toi  qui 
nrolongeas."  by  Gluck,  and  “Mio  can' 
bene,''  by  Handel.  These  songs  displayed 
a soprano  voice  of  unusual  power,  a ma^ 
tiirity  of  'interpretation  and  a sense  ot 
phrasing  that  place  the  singer  well  up  ini 
I lie  category  of  effective  artists  to-day. 

A fe\y  technical  deficiencies  Avere  no4 
tieed — at  lime-;  theb  reath  seemed  to  be| 
finished  before  the  phrase — but  so  well 
is  this  singer  equipped  to  stand  on  her 


at 


the  New  York  Symphony),  but  "last 
night  she  had  the  stage  to  herself, 
companioned  only  by  a blonde,  shrink- 
ing, slender-limbed  harpsichord  and  a 
hulking,  black,  Fafner-like  piano.  For 
Mme.  Landowska,  ■ though  she  has 
rather  a low  opinion  of  any  musical 
century  later  than  the  eighteenth,  oc- 
casionally stoops  to  the  modern  con- 
jeert  grand;  though  she  loves  best  the 
harpsichord,  with  its  delicately  torren- 
tial sweetness,  its  tone,  that  is  so 
quaint,  so  infantile,  yet  so  full  of 
charm  and  character. 

« * * 

The  affair  was  a piano  and  harpsi- 
chord recital  in  one;  but  Mme.  Lan- 
dowska made  somewhat  less  than  a 
fifty-fifty  division  between  the  two 
contestants,  for  there  were  ten  num- 
bers for  harpsichord  ■ on  her  progrram 
and  only  two  for  piano,  though  these 
two  were  sonatas,  and  hence  of  con- 
siderable extent;  and  so  the  division 
was  probably  a fair  one. 

But  on  this  occasion,  it  must  be  said, 
the  piano  lost  out.  Mme.  Landowska  is 
an  exquisite  pianist,  and  when  she 
plays  sonatas  by  Mozart  and  Haydn  as 
beautifully  as  she  did  last  night  you 
realize  that  it  is  not  a bad  thing  for 
other  pianists  that  Mme.  Landowska 
devotes  most  of  her  energies  tq  playing 
ihc  harpsichord.  Nevertheiess,  it  was  in 
her  performance  of  harpsichord  music 
last  night  that  Mme.  Landowska  was 
most  engrossing.  She  opened  her  pro- 
gram with  the  G minor  “Passacaglia” 
that  forms  the  concluding  number  in 
Handel’s  Seventh  Suite,  from  the  First 
Book  of  clavecin  pieces— one  of  the 
finest  of  his  clavecin  work.s,  in  which 
the  extraordinary  variety  of  tone-color 
that  the  harpsichord  yields  was  made 
much  of  by  Mme.  Landowska. 

'Ihe  second  harpsichord  number  on 
her  list  was  that  famous  piece  of  pro- 
gram-music by  the  nineteen-year-old 
Bach,  the  “Capriccio  on  the  Departure 
,of  a Beloved  Brother,”  inspired  by  the 
leaving  of  John  .Jacob  in  1704  to  enter 
the  service  of  that  daredevil  monarch, 
“harles  XII  of  Sweden,  as  an  oboe 
ilayer  in  the  King’s  Guards.  There  is 
, n odd  blend  of  ingenuousness  and  sub- 
lety  in  the  music,  with  a good  deal 
; lat  is  expressive — the  nineteen-year- 
Id  Johann  Sebastian  was  even  then  a 
aster.  Mme.  Landowska  played  it 
ith  exquisite  tendeimess  and  exquisite 
:mor,  with  a true  sense  of  its  period 
d the  accents  that  are  proper  to  it. 

» * 4 

he  Haydn  sonata  followed  the  Ca- 
10,  and  then  Mme.  Landowska  re- 
i to  her  beloved  clavecin  (alias 
the  harpsichord), ^and  played  a group 
of  pieces  for  the  old  instrument  by 
Italian  and  French  composers  whose 
activities  spanned  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  the  first 
part  of  the  eighteenth.  There  was  a 
group  by  Domenico  Scarlatti  (“La 
Chasse,”  “La  Pastorale,"  “Sonata”); 
then  a Toccata  by  Bernardo  Pasquini, . 
who  was  bom  in  Tuscany  in  1637  and  , 
died  at  Rome  in  1710.  He  was  the ' 
greatest  Italian  organist  of  his  time, 
and  a prolific  composer  for  the  harpsi- 
chord. 

He  was  probably  one  of  the  nu- 
merous composers  who  influenced  Han- 
del; for  when  the  magnificent  George 
Friderick  visited  Italy  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  he  tnct  many  of 
his  famous  Latin  contemporaries. 
Pasquini  was  a pupil  lof  Cesti  and  Vit- 
tori,  but  his  real  master  was  jPales- 
trina,  who  had  died  a half  century  be- 
fore Paisqnini  was  bom.  Mattheson 
relates  that  when  he  visited  the  Opera 
House  in  Rome  he  found  CorelU 
playing  the  violin,  Pasquini  the  harpsi- 
chord and  Gattani  the  lute.  Pasquini 
composed  for  the  harpsichord,  not 
only  in  the  contrapuntal  style,  but  in 
the  homophonic.  He  wrote  suites,  toc- 
dered  wit'n  i ntined  piquancy  and  grace  of  | catas  and  “sonatas”--some  in  three 

. ,,  , . “r>A< f*  movements;  and  in  the  British  Mn- 

manner.  K-ipeciiilly  pleasing  w i.  ! seura  is  a collection  of  his  music  in 

MSS.,  containing  some  remarkable 
sonatas  for  two  clavicembali.  The 


MILHAUD’S  ‘"SYMPHONY” 

. By  HENRY  T.  FINf'K 

An  Orehefitral  Innovation 

.Josef,  jStransky  liqd  something  new 
yesterday  .afternoon’s  Garnegio  Hall  con- 
.cert  of  liis  State  Symphony  Orchestra — 
an  ‘'epi-concert.”  That  Is,  at  the  end  of 
the  regular  programme  he  had  his  men 
play  a.  piece  of  “futuristic”  music  for  those 
who  cared  to  hear  It.  About  one-third 
of  the  audience  left  while  those  who  re- 
mained probably  wished  ,they  hadn’t;  at 
any  rate,  there  w'as  hut  little  applause  and 
what  little  there  was  was  out  of  place. 

The  piece  was  the  third  of  five  so-called  I 
"little  symphonies”  by  Darius  Milhaud. 
This  Frenchman  was  at  one  time  a diplo- 
mat ; he  showed  diplomacy  w'hen  he  wrote 
this  wmrk,  . making  it  very  brief,  in  the 
hope,  no  doubt,  that  the  audience  would 
applaud  its  brevity.  That  was  its  only 
merit;  the  whole  thing  didn't  last  ten  min- 
utes— minutes  of  dullness  and  dissonance 
in  ecjual  proportions.  Of  course,  it  wasn’t 
a sytnphpny  in  any  .jiense  of  the.  word.  | 
How''  painfully  hard  these  futurists  try  to 
be  original!  But  why  wasto  -tlrue  com- 
menting dn  such  things  when  ex'en  tli.i 
1 -eloquent  .Paul  Rosonfeld.  prophet  of  the 
1 “modernists,!’  uses  such  language  in 
i speaking  of  Milhaud  and  his  eonfrere.s  vs 
"slap-da-sh  impotence,  an  impudent  disre- 
gard of  the  subject  matter,  of  the  dignity 
of  the  craft,  and  of  the  rights  of  the  pub- 
lic!” I commend  that  admirable  sentence 
to  the  attention  of  a fe^  of  my  colleagues 
who  think  they  ought  to  be  “open-minded.” 
Mr.  Stransky  is  going  to  try  this  ns^ 
ernistic  ’‘epi-concert”  experiment  twl 
more.  The  regular  program  yesterday  i 
eluded  Brahms’s  greatest  symphony,  t,- 
. second,  of  which  Stransky  and  his  men 
gave  a performance  notable  for  smooth 
I mellowness  and  euphony,  and  the  Tchai- 
kovsky violin  concerto,  which  was  played 
' at  first  rather  crudely  but  soon  with  lovely 
tone,  finished  bowing,  brilliant  finger  work 
and  genuine  temperament  by  one  of  Auer's 
latest  pupils,  Cecile  Hansen,  “Fresh  every 
Auer,”  a lady  exclaimed  pardonably  at  yes- 
1 terday’g  concert. 

i.  The  Tchaikovsky  concerto  was  also 
played  in  the  evening,  in  the  same  Iiall.  by 
Sasha  Culbertson,  with  a.  Philharmonic  ac- 
companiment by  Mr.  van  Hoogstraeten.  Tn 
the  afternoon,  at  Aeolian  Hall, Henry  Had- 
ley played  the  piano  part  of  some  songs 
of  his  at  the  . recital  of  Inez  Barbour,  an 
excellent  singer,  who  should  he  heard  more 
frequently  and  on  less  busy  days. 

Zelina  Bartholomew 

ZPilna  Ba.rtholome^v  appeared  in  a debut 
recital  at  Tovfn  Hall  last  night.  She  .sang 


to  a hou:;o  well  filled  with  a fashionable 
audience.  A disfinctive  pi-ogram,  arranged 
in  groups  of  four  languages — eacn  group  a 
program  lo.v  itself — was  presented.  Scar- 
latti’s "Gia  il  sole  dal  Gauge"  wa.s  the  only 
aria,  otherwise  this  was  essentially  a pro- 
gram of  .songs,  and  thoroughly  interesting 
from  start  to  finlsli.  Havel’s  “La  Flute  en- 
chantee”  .and  Debussy’s  “Mandoline.”  the 
only  modern  songs,  weref  pictorial  and  ren- 


and  “Song  of  the  Open.”  by'  Frank  La 
Forge,  the  composer-pioiilrt,  who  w as  the  ; 
aceompani.st.  of  the  evening.  Edward  Mac- 
Dowcll'.s  “Tliy  Beaming  Eyes,”  one  of  the 
many  eucuies  dinnandcd  by  tlie  audience, 
iva.n  sung  directly  to  the  box  occupied  i>J 
Mrs.  Maeliowfll.  Miss  Bartholomew  is  gift- 
ed with  a lyric  soprano  of  velvety  tone 
and  wide  range.  She  sings  with  refine- 
ment and  feeling  and  has  earned  an  en- 
vi.able  place  among  our  singers 


Her  voice.  I 


“Toccata  con  !o  scherzo  del  cucco’’  that 
Mine.  Landowska  played  last  night  is| 
surprising  in  its  harmonic  variety  and 
its  delicate  wit.  k 

Louis-Claudc  Daquin  (1694-1772)  was 
a contemporary  of  Rameau,  and  was 
probably  the  youngest  clavecinist  who 
ever  played  before  a King,  for  at  the 
age  of  six  be  entertained  Louis  XIV 
by  a display  of  his  talents  at  the  key-  i 


own  feet  that  it  seems  regrettable,  both  i ^ , 

Jis  wom.nn  ,nml  ns  musician,  that  .she''  her  technical  skill,  and  her  striking  P'es-,  board.  At  twelve  he  became  organist 

cnee  will  mak.'  her  rea ppearan  w. .'  pleasure,  j at  Sainte-Paul.  Like  hks  contemporaries 
foi-  her  admirers  to  look  forward  to. 

M.  H. 


should  hid  for  recognition,  if  such  he 
the  intention,  as  the  wife  of  the  asso- 
^ri.ate  condtietor  of  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
eliestrn.  One  need  not  he  a rampant 
Lucy  Stoner  to  disagree  in  this  matter 
of  taste.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hadley  will 
achieve  a balance  liv  inserting  under  liis 
name  on  the  next  Philharmonic  program, 
"hnsband  of  Inez  Harhoiir." 

The  second  group  of  Miss  Barbour's 
program  was  -011111  in  German,  and  in- 
cluded IVolf's  “Lierl  von  Windc”  and 
“Du  liii't  mein  Aug.”  liy  .’Tfriuiss.  After 
'•'leMch  group,  the  afternoon  eoneludcd 
with  four  .songs  by  ITenr.i  Iladle.v,  Henry 
Iladle.v  at  tiie  piano. 


I among  writers  for  the  clavecin,  he 
was  fond  of  composing  descriptive 


hat/orence  Gilman 

That  great  artist  and  unrivaled 
specialist  in  old  music,  the  Parisian- 
ized  Foie,  Wanda  Landowska,  gave  her 
first  New  York  recital  last  night  at 
Aeolian  Hall.  Mme.  I.,andowska  had 
been  heard  here  earlier  in  the  season 
with  orchestras  (the  Philadelphia  and 


genre  pieces,  and  his  “Lc  Coucou,"' 
which  Mme.  Landowska  played,  is  a 
divertingly  naive  piece  of  this  ehar- 
ac.tcr,  almost  e.vactly  in  the  vein  of 
Rameau’s  “La  Poule,”  with  which  Mme. 
Landowska  followed  it — that  celebrated 
apotheosis  of  hen-music  which  Rameau 
printed  in  his  “Pieces  de  Clavecin” 
in  1736. 
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niight  have  .^cen  him  playing*  the  clave- 
cin jI  ''.ourt,  or  in  the  smart  salons  of 
rrris,  stately,  plump-cheeked,  a little 
pompous,  benignly  cynical  and  most 
elcgani-Iy  groomed,  his  wig  and  his 
laces  in  perfect  trim:  or  giving  a les- 
on  to  one  of  his  aristocratic  pupils, 
^ whom  he  had  flattered  or  piqued  by 
! the  pre'tily  mysterious  title  of  some 
; one  of  bis  descriptive  pieces.  “They 
in  a way,  portraits,”  he  confessed, 

; ‘bestowed  on  the  charming  originals 
I whom  I wished  to  portray.” 


One  can  imagine  the  flutter  over 
those  pieces  called  "Mimi”  or  “Fleurie 
on  la  tendre  Nanette,”  or  those  bear- 
ing the  nicknames  of  dancers,  “The 
Devil”  and  “The  Restless  One.”  But 
these  naively  descriptive  pieces  were 
not  always  named  after  fair  ladies. 
There  were  landscape  titles,  as  “Char- 
leroi”; attempts  at  the  delineation  of 
character,  as  “The  Voluptuous  Wom- 
|n>”^“The  Chatterbox,”  “A  Troubled 
Soul”— for  Couperin  was,  in  his  way, 
a psychologist.  There  were  still  odder 
ritles:  “Slight  Mourning,  or  the  Three 
W idows,”  “Dodo,  or  Ixive  in  the 
Cradle,”  and  the  “Folies  PVancaises 
ou  les  Dominoes,”  with  their  remark- 
able captions:  “Hope  in  Green,” 

**Ardour  in  Red,”  “Perseverance  in 
Gray,”  “Virginity  in  a Color  'KTiich  is 
Invisible,"  “Silent  Jealousy  in  Pur- 
ple-Gray”— a forerunner  of  Arthur 
Bliss’s  “Color  Symphony.” 


Mme.  Landowska  has  played  this 
extraordinary  composition  in  Paris, 
but  not  here,  we  believe.  Last  night 
she  offered  us  instead  two  numbers 
from  an  almost  equally  interesting 
work  of  Couperin’s:  his  "Pomp  (or 
Masque)  of  the  Great  and  Ancient 
Minstrelsy” — a kind  of  tonal  circus  in 
.‘lour  divisions,  descriptive  of  an  ancient 
fair  or  masque.  We  have,  nrs^  the 
Entrance  of  the  Notables;  songs  of 
Beggars  and  Hurdygurdy  men;  dances 
of  jugglers,  clowns  and  monkeys  and 
bears;  a duet  of  simpletons  and  the 
lame;  and  a grand  finale  in  which 
all  the  animals  break  loose  and  the 
trowd  stampedes. 

1 Mme.  Landowska  introduced  us  to  the 
Hurdygurdys,  the  Tumblers,  the  Moun- 
tebanks, the  Beggars,  the  Bears  and 
the  Monkeys.  The  latter  part  of  her 
program,  indeed,  suggested  a kind  of 
ei^teenth-centurj-  foretaste  of  Saint- 
Saens’s  “Carnival  of  Animals” — was 
not  the  slick  Camille  thinking  of| 
Rameau’s  “La  Poule”  when  he  wrote 
his  own  hen  music?  They  are  strik- 
, ingly  alike. 
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I I Mnie.  Landowska  played  all  of  this 
j music  with  inimitable  grace,  poise, 
'^fif^larity  and  precision  and  with  a tech- 
w/  wizardrj’  that  was  fascinating  to 

■ observe.  She  is  an  astonishing  artist. 

Her  tonal  patterns  are  mangels  of  sus- 
I tained  and  flowing  line.  She  is  a mis- 
>1  tress  of  form  and  symmetrj’  and  de- 
j siffn.  'Vet  she  is  never  academic,  never 
bj  glacially  exact:  always  there  is  the 
■<j  warm  glow,  the  subtly  controlled 
v<(  nuance  of  a musical  feeling  instinct- 
n.  ively  sensitive  and  right.  Her  concerts 
SI  arc  unforgettable  experiences  for  those' 
w who  arc  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  them. 
It  One  hopes  that  last  night’s  recital  was 
' r^ot  her  last  in  New  York.  There  was 
v'jfcn  audience  of  uncommonly  fine  quality 
t'Mo  greet  her  in  spite  of  the  villainous 
PjBweather. 
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Rachuns  ftiul  niilKsrmonlc^,  ^ 
Tschaikowsky’a  D minor  suite,  the 
Schumann  A minor  ptano  concerto, 
played  by  William  Bachaus,  and  Stra- 
vinsky ,s  second  and  rertsed  suite  of  ex- 
cerpth  from  the  score  for  his  ‘ conte 
(1  nsc,  “The  PTre-BIrd,”  made  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  'Wil- 
lem van  Hoogstraten,  conductor,  last 
night  in  Carnegie  Hall.  ; 

It  Is  Impressive  to  reflect  how  new  and  i 
strange  Stravinsky’s  score  sounded  when  : 
It  was  first  heard  in  1916  with  the  per- 
formance  of  the  P,ussian  Ballet.  Now, 
in  the  light  of  the  later  Stravinsky  and 
by  the  side  of  what  are,  for  the  mo-  i 
ir.ent,  "ultra-modern”  works  of  a Mil-  j 
baud  or  a SchSnberg,  the  music  for  the  ^ 
■ Fire-Bird”  sounds  honey-laden.  But 
‘his  Is  not  to  infer  for  it  the  familiarity 
that  leatls  to  contempt.  On  the  con- 
ary,  the  music  becomes  constantly 
more  beautiful  and  more  enchanted  than 
when  first  it  fell  on  unaccustomed  ears. 

, Through  It  speaks— w ing3--the  e.ssence  of 
' that  Russian  folklore  which  first  found 
I voice  in  the  poetry  of  Pushkin  and  the 
I music  of  Glinka,  to  whom.  In  his  scene 
1 ol  the  Immortal  Katchoi.  Stravinsky  lo 
'■  very  directly  indebted. 

J When  a work  of  such  pure  and  au- 
j Uientio  inspiration 

that  any  condensalion.s  of  the  original 
for  concert  purpose.^  have  to  be  maoe. 
tn  snitp  nf  necessary  cut- 


ting'’and ' doveUlhng 'oJ’lh  Is  and  tHarn 

finirnifnt  tak6u  froni  what  was  an  or- 
ganle  whole,  the  -.xcerpts  retain  not 
only  the  effect  of  the  original  orche.stral 
coloring,  but  a fair  amount  of  continuity 
and  coherency.  Also  they  prove  that 
there  i.«  little  basis  fer  accusing  .Strav- 
I..sky,  in  this  place,  of  having  written 
music  which  can  exist  only  through  its 
connection  with  the  slag:.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  listening  last  night,  it  inu.st  have 
occurred  to  many  a concertgoer  that  he 
would  as  soon  if  not  rattier  hear  this 
music  away  from  th.'  theatre,  save  for 
the  fact  tliat  In  the  theatre  there  would 
be  more  of  it 

What  could  be  more  redolent  of  magic 
and  sorcery  than  the  brief  measures  of 
Introduction,  or  the  sluniber-moslc  lur- 
ing whlcli  the  power  of  the  evil  magician 
sliali  be  vanquished,  or  more  completely 
convey  the  golden  glory  of  the  conclu- 
of  the  tale  than  simply  Stravinsky? 

The  conductor’s  wand  may  weave  a 
spell  more  potent  than  any  that  could  be 
achieved  by  costumes,  inovenient  or 
lighting!  The  Stravinsky  idolaters,  in 
■some  numbers,  affect  to  look  down  coii- 
de,scen<llng:y  on  "The  Fire-Elrd”  as  a 
neophyte  and  the  public . 
unfamiliar  with  his  latea  and  astound- 
ing inventions,  but  it  will  surely  be 
many  year.s  before  tjiis  creation  of ' 
youthful  glamour  and  fanta.sy  \nll  be 
forgotten  or  willingly  relinquished  bv 
those  who  have  once  come  under  Its  en- 
chantmeni.  Jlr.  Hoogstraten's  attentive 
ind  sympathetic  reading  differed  in  a 
few  matters  of  tempi  from  other  per-  ' 
^hmances  we  have  heard  of  the  "Pire- 
” ,1^  music,  but  these  differences  may  I 
well  have  Ixten  occasioned  by  the  exi- 1 
fencies  of  tlie  condensed  score,  and  they  I 
were  not  important,  since  in  no  case  d'd 
hey  disturb  or  misrepresent  the  spirit  I 
if  tne  music. 

Mr.  Bachaus  gave  a performance  of 
Schumann's  concerto  of  sterling  musi- 
Clanship  and  of  warm  sentiment  which 
presented  in  the  most  characteristic  way 
the  composer's  thought.  He  played 
simply,  without  obtru.sion  of  self,  with- 
out attempting  to  make  the  work  great- 
er or  more  dramatic  than  it  is.  He 
stepped  aside  for  the  composer,  and 
gloried  In  his  task.  There  was  reward 
for  him  and  his  audience.  , a 
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“LoliejiBrln”  Snnpr.  j 

"Lohengrin”  was  given  at  the  Met-  j 
repolitan  Opera  House  last  Evening  for  j j 
the  first  time  this  season.  The  princi- 
pals were  Mme.  .Teritza  as  Elso,  'M.me. 
Matzenauer  as  Ostrud,  Mr.  Lau^en- 
thal  as  Lohenprin,  M'r.  'Vl'hitehill  as 
Telrainund,yir.  Bencier  as  Kivg  Henry 
and  Mr.  Tibbett  as  the  Herald.  "Mr. 
Bodanzky  conducted.  The  new  mem- 
bers of  the  cast  were  Mr.  Laubenthal 
and  Mr.  Tibbett.  The  honors  went  to 
the  American,  not  because  he  rose 
more  nearly  than  the  other  to  the  l 
j stature  of  his  role. 

t Mr.  Laubenthal '.s  Lolvengrin  had  | 

I seme  excellent  qualities.  He  made  aj 
i fine,  young,  manly  figure  of  the  fabu-  j 
; lous  swan  knight,  who  is  sometimes  j 
' represented  as  a stout,  middle  aged 
Bavarian  with  a tendency  to  split  his 
i phrases  and  to  slip  from  the  pitch, 
i Mr.  Laubenthal  sang  the  phrases  al- 
^ most  always  as  lYagTier  wrote  them, 

I and  was  just  in  his  intonation.  His 
i pronunciation  of  the  text  fvas  clear 
1 and  intelligible.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
I tliis  Lohengrin  was  shrouded  in  mys- 
I tery.  He  was  a professional  maiden 
j rescuer  who  had  his  orders  and  came  :j 
j down  the  river  to  carry  them  out  with  i 
I promptness  and  dispatch.  He  disposed  '• 
of  Telramiind  handily,  married  the 
lady,  answered  her  natural  question, 
(old  his  little  story  and  went  back  up 
the  river. 

Mr.  Tibbett  sang  the  music  of  the 
Herald  with  a good  quality  of  tone, 
with  exact  phrasing,  and  witli  a clar- 
ity of  diction  which  was  wholly  ad- 
mirable. 'That  is  all  a king’s  herald 
in  "Lohengi'in”  has  to  do.  and  Mr. 
Tlbtett  did  every  bit  of  it.  Not  much  . 
need  be  said  about  the  others.  Mme.  i 
■Teritza’s  Hlsa  is  praiseworthy,  tiut  it; 
does  not  clamor  for  ecstatic  laudation. 
The  soprano  sang  the  music  in  an  un- 
even manner,  sometimes  very  well  and 
sometimes  with  poor  tone  and  strained 
style.  There  is  little  chance  In  Elsa 
for  an  exhibition  of  that  nervot(s 
energy  and  vigorous  acting  in  which  I 
Mme.  Jeritza  is  at  her  best. 

Mme.  Matzenauer  is  always  a com-! 
petent  Ortrud.  Mr.  'WhltehiU's  Telra- 
tnnnd  was  as  admirable  as  It  has  al- 
ways been,  and  Mr.  Bender  was  a 
good,  kind  King. 

\ vicious  practice  in  the  combat 
was  revived.  The  Lehengrin  did  not 
fell  Telramund  with  a mighty  blow, 
i but  held  up  his  sword  and  w'atched 
his  foe  fall.  And  this,  too,  after  the 
Herald's  special  warning  that  neither 
fighter  was  to  resort  to  magic.  \\’ag- 
ner's  stage  directions  are  explicit  and 
there  is  no  excuse  for  this  blunder. 


By  Deems  Taylor 
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“Lohengiin”  Is  one  Metropolitan' 
productfon  that  one  can  anticipate 
’ with  a fair  degree  of-  certainty,  for 
the  past  three  years  have  seen  three 
first  performances  of  the  season'  that 
were  much  alike.  Mr.  Urban’s  scenery 
always  looks  well,  and  Is  well  lig.hted, 
the  costumes  are  good  in  color,  Mr. 
Whltehill  is  always  Telramund,  Mme. 
Matzenauer  is  always  Ostrud,  Mm«t 
Jeritza  i$-  Elsa,  the  swan  never  be- 
comes more,  lifelike,  and  there  is 
always  a new  Lohengrin,  and  the 
critics  always  complain  about  bins. 

Mr.  Laubenthal  was  the  new  Edi 
hengrin  last  night,  Pictorially,  at 
least,  he  is  the  most  appropriate 
selection  that  has  yet  been  made.  He 
is  tail,  he  is  slender,  and  at  mo- 
ments, beautiful.  His  singing  and 
acting  last  night  were  considerably 
less  close  to  one's-ldeal.  The  former 
was  of  the  famiUar  tenor  species  that 
is  commonly  called  "German” — well 
on  the  pitch,  correct  as  to  notes  and 
tempo,  smooth  and  hard  as  manog- 
any,  and  never  within  hailing  dis- 
tance of  humanity  or  eloquence.  Mr. 
Laubenthal's  histrionic  achievements 
were  equsUly  in  accordance  with  all 
the  traditions, ' good  and  bad,  and 
equally  unexciting.  His  performance 
is  just  that;  a performance,  some- 
thing to  appraise  by  Itself,  without 
relation  to  the  drama  or  the  other 
characters,  with  never  a moment  of 
dream  or  sudden  reality  to  snare  the 
emotions  and  numb  the  critical  facul- 
ties. 

! Familiar  and  volubly  described  as 
is  Mme.  Jerltza’s  performance  of 
fElsa  it  seemed  as  lovely  and  per- 
Isuasive  as  ever  last  night.  It  may- 
be less  "correct”  than  Mr.  Lauben- 
thal’s  Lohengrin,  but  it  has  truth 
and  life  and  beauty.  She  does  not 
always  use  her  voice  well,  but  she 
colors  it  -With  an  artistry  that  gives 
a wonderful  illusion  of  human 
speech,  so  that  -one  forgets  the 
faults  of  her  singing,  to  remember 
its  eloquence.  Her  acting  has  the 
same  vividness.  Elsa  was  not  a, 
very  sensible  girl  nor,  probably,  a 
very  interesting  one;  but  Jeritza 
portrays  her  with  such  pathos  and 
touching  naturalness  that,  for  the 
moment,  Elsa  lives,  and  so  is  for- 
gi^'cn. 

Mr.*  Whitehill  was  his  usual  im- 
pressive Telramund;  Mme.  Matzen- 
auer sang  Ortrud  -well  and  ill,  as 
is  her  wont,  and  Mr.  Bender  was 
an  unusually  dignified  and  regal 
King  Henry.  Mr.  Tibbett  sang  the 
Herald  for  the  first  time  and  his 
fine  voice  suited  the  part  perfectly. 
Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted  with  pre- 
: cision  and  dispatch. 

1 The  staging  was  famiUar.  too,  ex- 
cept that  the  fir.st  act  seemed  even 
' less  convincing  than  usual.  The  fight 
! between  Lohengrin  and  Telramund 
was  little  more  than  a burlesque, 
.kfter  the  herald  had  announced  the 
rpleB,  uttering  the  German  equiva- 
lent for  "Remember,  boys,  no  mira- 
cles,” the  two  combatants  proceeded 
languidly  t»  bump  their  shields  to- 
gether, with  something  of  the  noise 
and  effect  of  two  barges  colliding  In 
midstream.  Tiring  of  this  sport,  Iio- 
hengrin  pointed  his  sword  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  fly-gallfery, 
whereupon  Telramund,  five  yards 
di-stant.  slapped  his  forehead  in  the 
manner  of  one  who  has  remembered 
something,  and  fell  prone. 

Where  the  shield-bumping  (business 
originated  we  do  not  know.  1 he 
sword-pointing  Is  Bayreuth  tradition, 
but  it  Is  none  the  levss  nonsense  as 
well  as  a direct  violation  of  the  stage 
directions.  Either  Lohengrin  can 
knock  Telramund  down  without  hit- 
ting him  or  he  can’t.  If  he  can, 
there  is  no  need  for  any  pretense  of 
combat,  and  Ortrud  is  right  when  '.she 
accuses  him  later  of  having  felled 
Telramund  by  witchcraft.  But  if  Lo- 
hengrin is  to  ov'ercome  Telramund  in 
a fair  trial  by  combat,  why,  in  the 
name  of  illusion,  not  let  the  two  give 
a decent  imitation  of  a real  flg'nt. 


last  fortnight.  ^it®,wllaf  indivtauST 
Interpretatldiis  onljPth'ose  who  heard 
can  realize.  One  pianist  made  if  a 
children's  masked  ball,  another  gave 
it  all  the  force  and  din  of  a wild  night 
at  Coney  Island.  T'o  this  hearer,  at 
least.  Us  true  substance  was  m'dst 
satisfactorily  found  in  the  recital  of 
Victor  WCittgenstein  in  Aeolian  Hall 
yestei'day. 

He  recaptured  all  the  lilting  splrij; 
of  Its  naive  and  sentimental  origin 
and  flooded  this  with  bright  color 
which  gave  life  to  its  weaving  ara- 
besques. It  is  8,  work  of  rapidly 
changing  moods;  Mr.  Wittgenstein 
has  not  only  the  deft  technique  which 
meets  them  but  the  Imagination  to 
sweep  these  changes  through.  ’This 
was  a carnival  of  the  mind — cerebral 
and  subtle — if  anything  too  subtle — for 
the  clowns  were  crafty  rather  than 
grotesque,  and  the  "marche  centre  les 
Phlltstlns”  did  not  come  off  with 
noisy  triumph.  For  all  that,  so  sen- 
sitive and  Imaginative  a "Carnival” 
has  significant  undertones  that  are 
all  its  own. 

A Debussy  "Prelude,”  the  "Sona- 
tine”  of  Ravel  and  a Chopin  group 
madd  .up  a program  of  unusual  in- 
terest and  dlsfmotion. 


Victor  Wittgenstein's  Coital.  1 

Victor  Wittgenstein  gave  a piano  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  He  had  tlie  courage  to  begin  his 
program  with  the  prelude  from  one  of 
Debussy’s  sets  of  piano  pieces,  and  fol- 
low it  with  the  Chromatic  Fantasy  of 
Bach.  We  said  "the  courage,”  which 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  best 
judgment,  for  while  Debussy’s  Prelude 
is  of  a style  not  incongruous  with  that 
of  Bach  it  is  by  comparison  too  light 
to  balance  properly  what  follows.  De- 
bussy was  particularly  ephemeral  in  his 
effect  because  Mr.  Wittgenstein,  who 
made  a brave  and  expressive  beginning, 
was  inclined  to  sentimentalize  him, 
rather  than  give  him  the  utmost  mea- 
sure of  sonorous  dignity  and  because 
after  Bach  came  a large  and  too  fa- 
miliar work,  the  “Carnival”  of  Schu- 
mann. . r. 

This  gave  place  to  the  charming  Sona- 
tine  of  Ravel,  and  after  Ravel.  Chopin. 
Albeniz  and  Rubenstein— essentially  a 
conventional  program  with  a soupqon  of 
modernism  for  flavoring.  There  were 
moments  wlien  Mr.  Wittgenstein  played 
with  feeling  and  a good  tone  but  his 
conceptions  of  Debussy,  Bach  and  Schu- 
mann seemed  of  a piece,  -without  ma- 
terial differentiation  of  style,  without, 
also,  a requisite  fullness  of  tone  and 
adequacy  of  technic.  He  had  a large 
and  well-disposed  audience. 
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OTHER  MUSIC. 

Schumann’s  "Carnival”  has  flour- 
ished on  four  piano  programs  in  the 


“Bompo  pt  Jnltptte’’  Snngr. 

“L’Africana,”  to  use  the  official  Ital-i 
ian  title,  was  to  have  been  given  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  lastj 
night,  but  Beniamino  Gigli,  who  is  tl;e 
"f^t  string"  Vasco  di  Oama  In  Meyer- 
beer’s opera,  had  a cold  and  was  un- 
able to  sing.  The  next  in  order  among 
the  Metropolitan  navlgutors  Is  Mario 
Chamlee,  but  he  also  had  met  with 
worse  weather  than  Vasco  found  off 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  aud  had  a cold 
quite  as  important  as  Mr.  Gigli’s.  The 
other  "lime  juicers”  among  the  lyric 
mariners  at  Broadway  and  Forticlh 
■street  (excepting  Mr.  Gat ti -Casa zza, 
who  successfully  sails  the  most  danger- 
ous seas  of  all)  are  bary'tones.  There 
was  no  preparation  for  “Der  Fliegende 
Hollander”  nor  “La  Gioconda,”  but 
the  latter  ■would  have  called  for  a 
skipper  who  could  sing,  as  well  as 
sail,  the  high  seas.  So  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  change  the 
bill  and  put  on  a dry  land  o.uera. 

Now  Verona  is  far  awajr  from  the 
briny  ocean  and  not  even  too  near 
the  deep  blue  I.ago  di  Garda,  whose 
surf  brea’ivs  harmlesslj’  on  the  garden 
wall  of  the  Lido  Palace  Hotel  at  Rlva. 
So  “Romeo  et  .luliette"  was  picked  to 
.save  the  situation  and  release  almost 
the  entire  cast  of  “L’Africana”  to  wait 
until  Mr.  Gigli  had  got  the  fog  out  of 
his  bronchial  tubes  and  was  in  a fit 
condition  to  sing  out,  "Aloft,  sail 
loo.sers ! Lay  out  and  loose ! " 

In  the  circumstances  the  perform- 
ance of  Gounod's  ooera  was  commend- 
able. Armand  Tokatyan  was  the  Romeo 
and  he  sang  the  music  creditably 
and  in  .some  places  with  dramatic  ef- 
fect. Miss  Bori  was  the  same  lovely 
Juliette  as  heretofore,  and  Jlr.  Schuel- 
zendorf  exhibited  Mercutio  as  an  ex- 
perienced Veronese  man  alx>ut  town. 
Mr.  Didur  as  Capulet.  Mr.  Rothier  as 
Frere  Laurent,  Mnie.  Dolauiiois  as 
Stephano  and  Mr.  Bada  as  Tjfhqlt 
were  other  prlncipal.s.  Mr.  Hassei- 
inans  conducted. 


Fraser  Gauge,  Baritane. 

liy  OOX  DOWSES. 

Fraser  Ganffe,  a Scotch  baritone,  who 
sang  last  night  for  the  first  time  in  New 
York,  has  a voice  of  uncommon  range, 
quality  and  technicai  development.  He 
is  a well-rounded  musician  and  inter- 
preter. as  he  sho^ved  in  groups  of 
Italian.  PYench,  German,  Russian.  Eng- 
lish and  American  songs.  Upon  these 
songs  he  bestowed  marked  intelligence 
and  rlramatic  instinct,  and  was  always 
manly  and  sincere  in  rcveaSir.g  the  mes- 
sage of  the  composer.  , 

Mr.  Gange  calls  himself  a baritone, 
as  he  is,  but  his  lowest  register  is  of  a 
rich  bass  quality,  while  he  has  unusual 
control  of  an  organ  which  includes  thC; 
capacities  of  a baritone  of  high  range. 
He  can  useh  is  voice — play  upon  his  In- 
[:  strument— in  any  of  thees  registers, 
whlcl)  have  been  well  worked  out  and 
co-ordinated.  In  sustained  song.  In 
florid  music,  in  passages  of  dramatic 
i;  declamation  he  gained  his  end.  Not 
many  singers  could  have  turned  as  suc- 
cessfully from  the  sombre  and  powerful 
■'Gruppe  aus  Tartarus”  of  Schubert  to 
“Die  Forelle,”  or  from  Schuma.nn's 
”Ich  grolle  ni^ht”  to  the  same  compos- 
er’s ”Fruehlingsnacht.” 

A group  of  songs  in  English  by  Frank 
Bridge,  G.  H.  H.  Parry,  Villiers  Stan-  I 
ford,  Arthur  Somervell,  Charles  W ood,  | 
Vaughans  WHlla>ns,  Sydney  Homer  . 
Frederick  Clay,  Dr.  Ame  and  an  old  | 
Highland  air  completed  the  program.  In 
these  performances  there  was  admirable 
English  diction,  and  often  a song  of , 
comparatively  slight  musical  value  w^  I 
given  with  a opint  and  style  which  made  I 
it  for  the  moment  sig'nlficant.  An  audi- 
ence of  good  size  gave  Mr.  Gange  a oor- 
,4ial  reception. 


SCOTCH  BARYTONE’S  DEBUT. 


Fraser  Ganse  Makes  Fine  Impres- 
sion at  First  Hearing. 

Fra.ser  Gange,  a Scotch  barytone,  whc 
ha.s  sung  with  success  in  the  British 
Isles.  Australia  and  Canada,  made  his 
New  York  debut  last  evening  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  He  began  his  program  with 
Faure's  “Apres  un  Reve”  and  Bru- 
neau's  "D’heureux  Vagabond,”  which 
were  followed  by  numbers  from  Gret- 
chaninov  Secchi  and  Handel.' 

A varied  group  of  German  lieder  in- 
cluded Schumann’s  “Fruehlingsnacht.’’ 
In  the  third  and  fourth  group.s  there 
were  many  English  and  Am^dcan  songs, 
including  Arthur  Somervell’s  ”Go  Not. 
Happy  Day.”  and  Homer’s  "The  Pau- 
per’s Drive.”  Richard  Hageman  wa.s 
the  accompanist. 

Mr.  Gange’s  performance  marked  him 
as  being  one  of  the  best  new  singers 
heard  hero  this  season.  He  has  a pow- 
erful. rich  barytone  voice,  w-hlclv  in  such 
difficult  airs  as  Secchi’s  ”Lungi  dal  Caro 
Bene”  and  Handers  "Chi  Scherza  Colie 
f Ro.se”  seemed  to  be  admirably  placed,  in 
( spite  of  some  heaviness  of  tone, 
t The  singer  revealed  excellent  ideas 
i about  style,  his  phrasing  was  admirable 
and  his  diction  polished  in  several  lan- 
i guages.  More  than  this,  his  expression 
I in  the  realms  of  temperament  and  dra- 
I matic  power  were  such  as  imparted  a 
I \ ital  eloquence  quite  unusual  to  his  gen- 
I oral  delivery.  lie  won  warm  approval 
‘ from  a large  audience. 


5YTdPHONY  SOClE’l'I,  Carnegie  Hall 
afternoon.  ^ 

it  8.16.  Repeated  from  Thursday  || 

NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY,  Carnegie 
ture  "King-  Stephen,”  Symphony 
by  Barclay,  Tlnlot,  Klrsch  and 

it  3.00.  Beethoven  Cycle.  Over- 
8.  Scotch  Folk  Songs  perfSmed 


rosch. 


-Vnother  out.standing  event  on  saturaav 
w*is  ihc  Chopin  recital  given  by  Mischa 
liovitzkl  In  Carnegie  Hall.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  Edward  Bok  ofterccl 
a prize  of  .$60,000  to  any  pianist  who  would 
give  an  all-Chopin  recital  without  the  B 
mintor  sonata.  Levitzki  won  it.  But  it  was 
not  only  by  ibis  exclusion  that  he  won 
favor  and  applause.  His  playing  of  the  F 
minor  fantasy  W’as  a treat,  and  he  got 
under  the  skin  of  Chopin  in  other  pieces, 
among  them  the  ravishing  C minor  noo- 
turne  and  the  A fiat  ballade.  Next  tim  i 
Levitzki  gives  a mixed  program  he  ouglit 
to  include  the  sixth  rhapsody  of  Liszt.  S i 
far  as  I remember  he  has  not  played  that 
here;  but  I heard  it  the  other  night  on  a 
player-piano  with  his  record  and  it  was 
■•limply  delightful. 
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ROLAND  HAYES  SING! 
IN  O.H.  KAHN’S  HOMl 


Roland  Hayes,  the  remarkable  Amer- 
ican negro  tenor,  who  for  three  year.s 
has  won  reputation  as  an  artist  in  Eu- 
ropean capitals  and  who  last  season. 
In  London  sang  ”by  command”  at 
Buckingham  Palace  before  King  George, 
made  his  first  private  appearance  In  a 
Fifth  Avenue  mansion  last  evening,  fol- 
lowing several  public  concerts  in  New 
York,  of  which  he  gives  but  one  more 
before  sailing  abroad  early  in  Febru- 
ary. 

kHe  sang  on  the  present  occasion  to  the 
uests  of  Otto  H.  Kahn.  Chairman  of 
le  Metropolitan  Opera  Board,  and  Mrs 
Kahn,  at  their  home  at  Fifth  Avenue 
|.nd  Ninety-second  Street,  with  his  ac- 
iompanist,  William  Lawrence.  He 
hared  a joint  program  with  Mme. 
darya  Freund,  soprano,  a niece  of  Sir 
Jeorge  Henschel  of  ^ London,  first  con- 
luctor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
ra  many  years  ago. 

; By  request  of  the  hostess,  Hayes  sang 
jhe  impressive  air.  "When  I Am  Laid 
'in  Earth,”  from  the  ’’oldest  English 
jpera.”  Purcell’.s  ’’Dido  and  Aenaes,” 
•ecently  performed  here  by  Metropolitan 
(tars  for  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Mu- 
sic. He  added  songs  in  German  by 

E' “Hubert  and  other  classic  composers, 
d in  conclusion  a group  of  American 
itro  ’’spirituals.” 

j It  was  remarked  that  except  for  prl- 
ate  appearances  by  tlie  baritone  Harry 
Burleigh  of  St.  George’s  Church  at 
he  home  of  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan,  and 
also  by  the  late  Bert  Williams,  the 
jactor,  this  was  possibly  the  first  time 
|a  man  of  his  race  and  a recognized 
lartlst  had  sung  in  similar  surroundings. 

that  the  negro 
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GeorgCfi  Encaco,  Vloliniat. 
Georges  Enesco,  the  Roumanian  com- 
ser  and  violinist,  gave  a violin  recital 
.‘(tf-rday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  On 
t;  concert  platform  he  makes  a curious 
presslon,  less  that  of  a modern' denizen 
the  concert  hail  than  of  a man  of 
me  earlier  age  or  at  least  more  un- 
plilstlcated  community— a powerful, 
graceful  figure,  dark-.sklnned,  with  a 
eat  shock  of  hair,  bending  so  far  over 
e little  fiddle  that  at  times  his  face 
wholly  concealed,  listening.  Intent  and 
ptivated.  to  the  sounds  he  has  found 
can  draw  from  a bit  of  wood  and 
Ing. 

I'hls  impression  was  not  wholly  dis- 
1 by  the  performances.  Mr.  Enesco 
with  an  Incommon.surable  sln- 
"ity.  He  plays  as  a man  not  merely 
(ti  an  aptitude,  or  a talent,  but  « 

r. alon  for  music.  It  is  true  that  this 
.'.-eion”  has  been  educated  and  re- 
• I by  sn  admirable  school  of  violin 

Ing.  yet  it  Is  always  present,  and 
t by  the  hearer.  Certain  composl- 
ns  on  the  program  It  particularly 
neflted,  B>,  for  example,  Chausson’s 
■oeme”  Chaiisson’s  ’’I’oeme.”  with 
Its  romantic  sweep.  Its  soaring  ccsta- 

s,  l.‘-  but  half  ns  virile  and  sweeping 
omposltlon  m the  composer  Intendirar. 

Enese.)  met  Its  needs  balf-wav 
■ owi,  temperament  supplied  the  men  - 
r of  .sireugth  and  eonvteilon  only 
tlolly  present  In  the  music,  while  at 
san.i:  Urns  his  eXpepfa-ncu  of  tlje  ha«t 


It  was  an  open  secret 
singer  last  night  received  for  his  ser- 
vices a check  in  four  figures. 

I'Vhen  Roland  Hayes  had  been  sum- 
ned  before  King  George,  his  old 
ther,  since  dead,  wrote  to  him  in 
gland,  unknowingly  using  the  exact 
•ase  of  ,Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert  In  “Pina- 
e as  to  Ralph  P,ackstraw— ’’Remem- 
what  you  are.”  The  discovery  of 
yes  as  a singer  occurred  in  Chat- 
ooga,  Tenn.  He  was  heard  In  a 
irch  choir  there  in  190.5  by  W.  Ar- 
r Calhoun,  an  Oberlln  Collegre  stu- 
t,  now  teaching  music  here  in  Har- 

I. 

IX  he  boy,  then  16.  was  employed  as 
molder  in  a stove  factory,  and  his 
iwldowed  mother  sternly  oppo-sfid  hl.s 
faultting  work,  saying  he  was  the  sup- 
port of  the  family  and  her  only  ambi- 
tion was  "to  keep  him  a good  boy.” 
Colored  singers  in  those  days  either 
sang  in  their  own  cliurches  or  picked 
up  odd  change  in  saloons  or  dance 
uialls. 

I Mrs.  Hayes  was  persuaded,  however, 
and  her  boy  was  assl.sted  by  friends  to 
a career.  Two  who  helped  were  towns- 
men of  hl.s  race,  Mrs.  Kennedy  Jack- 
o'iianist  of  the  Monumental  Rnp- 
Ust  Ciuirch,  and  the  UeV.  Frank  Hy- 
der.  now  jj.a.stor  of  ,St.  .lames’.s  I>re.s- 
byterlan  Chureh,  Harlem.  The  otlicr 
wa«  a white  man,  William  Stone,  then 
r^eninn  In  the  printing  department  of 
Chatt/xnooga  'I'inic.s. 

The  flr.st  teneher,  Mr.  Calhoun,  sent 
nls  pupil  to  Fl.sk  University  under  Miss 
.Jennie  A.  Robinson.  Hayes  came  North 
with  the  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers,  and  on 
ending  a Summer’s  tour  at  Bo.ston  re- 
mained there  with  Arthur  Hubbard,  the 
teacher  of  Charles  llackett,  tenor,  of 


the  opera,  and  of  Arth'ur  Hackett, 
oratorio  tenor. 

, He  lias  since  continued  his  studic.s 
abroad,  where  hl.S  singing  of  German 
was  praised  in  Vienna,  as  was  his 
French  in  Paris.  He  will  start  his 
,^urth  tour  of  Europe  wlien  he  sails  on 
Feb.  G.  He  has  before  appeared  in 
Paris  at  the  famous  Concerts  Calonne, 
conducted  by  the  French  composer, 
Gabriel  Pierne.  and  with  the  Queen’s 
Hall  Orchestra,  under  Sir  Henry  Wood, 
In  London. 

Here  in  his  own  country,  Hayes’s  forty 
(Concerts  this  Winter  have  taken  him 
'.south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  He 
sang  at  Richmond,  Raleigh.  Greensboro, 
iiPortsmouth,  Woncester,  Nashville.  Blue- 
. field.  Charleston  and  Louisville.  At 
Orcehstra  Hall,  Chicago,  he  sent  a box 
to  a white  family  for  whom  he  had 
worked  at  Nashville  while  earning  life 
way  through  Fisk  ' niversity.  A Rich- 
mond, Va..  critic  wrotet  that  Hayes’s 
first  concert  was  most  applauded,  not 
by  his  own  people  but  by  the  white  folk 
who  appreciated  his  songs.  He  ap- 
peared in  West  Virginia  before  what 
■was  said  to  be  the  first  “mixed”  audi- 
ence since  the  Civil  War. 

I Samuel  Dushkin,  Violimst. 

By  ODIN  DOWNES. 

I Samuel  Dushkin,  violinist,  who  re- 
jently  made  his  American  ddbut  with 
me  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra, 
tave  his  first  recital  in  this  city  yes- 
:erday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Mr. 
Dushkin  played  on  th-is  occasion  with 
lonsiderably  more  equipoise  and  ease  in 
iixpression  than  when  he  played  with 
Mr.  Damrosch  and  his  orchestra.  He 
played  the  G minor  sonata  by  Tartini : 
fhe  Bach  suite  in  E major  for  violin 
alone;  a nocturne  by  Lill  Boulanger, 
the  singularly  gifted  young  French  com- 
poser wliose  recent  death  was  a loss  to 
her  art ; unfamiliar  pieces  by  Paul 
Kirman — “Chant  of  the  Yemenite  Jews” 
and  “Palestinian  Song”:  a Russian 

dance  of  Blair  Fairchild,  played  for 
the  first  time  here,  and  other  composi- 
tions by  Wagner-Auer.  Mozart-Krelsler, 
It  aganini-Kreisler  and  Wieniawski. 

Playing  for  mu.sicians  and  those  who 
love  music  which  is  of  more  than 
ephemeral  or  merely  virtuoso  interest, 
Mr.  Dushkin  won  their  approval  by  the 
same  sincere  and  straightforward  quall- 
I ties  which  showed  In  his  earlier  per- 
formances. But  now  he  had  more 
color  and  spontaneity  in  interpretation. 
jVVlth  a technic  ample  for  the  require- 
j ments  of  pieces  either  composed  or  ar- 
ranged by  great  masters  of  the  violin, 
|he  gave  these  compositions  musical  .slg- 
Inificance;  even  their  pyrotechnics  had 
meaning. 

Mr.  Dushkin  enhanced  his  I'epu- 
tation  by  this  recital,  which  showed  him 
to  be  a musician  as  well  as  a tech- 
nician of  excellent  attainments. 


CATERINA  GOBBI  IN  DEBUT. 


began  a week  of  furcweiis  oy  conaucL- 
Ing  also  Schubert’s  ’’Unfinished”  sym- 
pliony,  Strau.ss’s  “Blue  Danube”  and 
four  of  Ippolitoff-1  vanoff’s  “Cauca.slan 
Sketches,”  of  which  the  last  one  was 
repeated  to  a rising  recall. 

Scenes  from  3 Operas  at  Concert. 

The  Metropolitan  wa.s  filled  last  night 
for  a concert  of  many  stars  in  musically  | 
complete  scenes  from  three  operas,  in- 
cluding the  first  .acts  of  ".Samson  et 
Dellla’’  and  of  "Carinen”  and  the  sec- 
ond act  of  "Forza  del  Destino.”  Among 
a dozen  leading  singers  were  Ponselie. 
Gordon,  Kingston.  Harrold  and  Mar- 
dones,  together  with  the  opera  chorus 
and  orchestra  under  GIullo  Sett’s  direc- 
tion. 


Soprano  Acclaimed  in  Italian  Airs 
Suited  to  Her  Temperament. 

Caterina  Gobbi,  lyric  soprano,  an 
artistic  discoveiy  of  Arturo  Toscanini, 
made  her  d^but  yesterday  jtfternoon  be- 
fore a demonstrative  audience  at  Town 
Hall.  Miss  Gobbi,  in  method,  produc- 
tion, style,  is  typical  of  the  Italian  oper- 
atic school.  Her  voice,  except  for  an 
Insistent  vibration,  is  of  a beautiful, 
warm  quality,  capable  of  mudulation, 
not  as  yet  particularly  flexible,  but 
agreeable  and  persuasive  to  the  ear. 

Her  program  was  almost  entirely 
compo.sed  of  Italian  airs,  which  suited  i 
her  temperament  perfectly.  The  selec- 
tions from  Bellini  and  Verdi  displayed  i 
the  color  and  texture  of  her  voice,  while' 
they  also  gave  opportunity  for  sincere 
and  genuine  self-expression.  She  won 
the  sympathy  of  her  hearers,  largely 
composed  of  compatriots,  by  an  un- 
affected simplicity. 

Walter  Golde,  the  accompanist,  gave 
Miss  Gobbi  valuable  assistance  at  the 
piano. 

John  Richardson,  a young  violinist, 
furnished  the  needed  relief  and  contrast 
to  the  singer. 


Leo  Schulz  left  hi.q  place  in  the  long 
row  of  fat,  mellow  cellos  yesterday  to 
act  a.s  soloist  in  a Philharnionc  con- 
cert. It  was  by  way  of  marking  .an 
anniversary,  for  Mr.  Schulz  was  cele- 
brating his  twenty-fifth  year  in  that 
.same  row  against  which  .such  count- 
less waves  of  music  have  beaten.  He 
selected  for  his  jierformance  a lately 
heard  concerto  by  Wilhelm  Bernard 
Molique  “which,”  says  Mr.  Schulz, 
“is  one  of  the  finest  in  literature  for 
cello  and  orchestra  but  which  has  been 
neglected  on  account  of  its  length." 
Whether  the  work  could  sustain  its 
reputation  as  “one  of  the  finest”  in  its 
original  length  is  undetermined  but  it 
emerged  under  the  player’s  abridge- 
ment as  an  Interesting  and  traditional 
echo  from  the  Nuremberg  of  the 
eighteen-forties.  Mr.  Schulz  played 
it  witli  'warmth  and  affection.  The 
“Unfinished  Symphony”  and  the 
“Caucasian  Sketches”  were  also  on  a 
program  which  obviously  made  no 
heroic  or  novel  demands  on  the  or- 
chestra. So  the  afternoon  belonged 
to  Leo  Schulz  who  i-eoeived  and  de- 
served much  of  tile  applause. 

In  the  afternoon  also  Caterina 
Oobhi,  an  Italian  lyric  soprano,  gave 
licr  first  recital  at  Town  Hall.  She 
was  preceded  by  the  rumor  that  Tos- 
canini had  called  her  "the  idea! 
.‘Vida,”  but  that  an  accident  resulting 
in  a slight  lameness  had  vamiuished 
her  operatic  hopes.  It  is  a pensive 
little  story  but  Miss  Gobbi’s  I'adiant 
appearance  held  none  of  its  under- 
tones. Her  voice  and  diction  weie 
dramatic  eno'ugh  to  justify  these  en- 
thusiastic predictions  and  her  versa- 
tility in  a program  ranging  from  Hci- 
lini  to  Cyril  Scott  indicates  a promis- 
ing career  on  the  concert  stage.  Her 
niidience,  which  was  t>'pical  oC  an; 
■’.Vida”  or  ’’Rigoletto”  night  at  the 
opera,  greeted  her  with  flowers  and 
much  applause.  j 


OVATION  FOR  LEO  SCHULZ. 


Philharmonic  ’Cellist  Reappears  at 
the  Orchestra’s  Matinee. 

Leo  Schulz,  the  Philharmonic  ’cellist, 
who,  like  Mr.  Scotti  of  the  opera,  is 
celebrating  a silver  Jubilee  before  the 
public  of  New  York,  reappeared  as 
1 soloist  with  his  fellow  musicians  of  the 
orchestra  at  their  matinee  yesterday  in 
j Carnegie  Hall.  He  played  his  own  re- 
I edition  of  a concerto  by  one  'Wilhelm 
] Bernard  Moliqud,  native  of  Nuremberg, 
who  died  in  1SU9  in  London,  and  whose 
music  today  has  “dated”  far  more  re- 
motely than  yesterday’s  vigorous  in- 
terpreter of  its  "endless  melodies.”  Mr, 
Schulz  received  a personal  ovation. 
Willem  Van  Hoogstraten,  who  takes 
leave  for  the  .season  next  Sunday. 


fraditlons  of  his  art  gave  the  music 
/he  other  qualities  which  it  required, 
liistlnctlon  to  e.ach  phrase,  sensitiveness 
jto  every  color  and  nuance  of  tone, 
f Nardlnl’s  sonata,  which  is  too  long. 
Uiad  nevertheless  unflagging  interest. 
jThe  substantial  stylo,  which  unites 
[technical  solidity  with  taste  and  charm 
lin  the  variations  to  which  Corelli  gave 
f the  rharmlng  name,  "FoIIes  d’Espagne,” 
was  llkewl.sr  present.  A large  audience, 
I applauded  Mr.  I'lnesco,  who  added  to  his 
program. 


Caterina  Gobbi,  a young  Italian 
finger  and  protegee  of  Arturo  Tos- 
tanini,  conductor  of  La  Scala  Orches- 
tra at  the  Milan  Opera'  House,  made 
her  New  York  recital  debut  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Town  Hall.  A number  of 
her  countrymen  who  are  already  well 
known  to  American  musical  audiences 
were  in  the  audience,  including  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  and  sufficient  others 
to  make  the  hall  three-fourths  full. 
Signora  Gobbi  has  a clear,  full,  smooth 
voice  of  operatic  quality  and  unswerv- 
ing truncss,  which  she  uses  with  ease 
and  in  a professional  manner. 

Her  program  consisted  of  seven-  ' 
teenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen-  ' 
tury  Italian-  songs,  beginning  with  a 
recitative  /rom  “Oh,  uante  Volte,”  by 
Bellini,  and  including  songs  by  Certi, 
Ca'valli,  Caccini  and  Durante.  “Tout 
Doucement,”  by  Fontenailles;  a Wolf- 
Ferrari  song,  “Lullaby,”  by  Cyrill 
Scott,  and  “Forestiero,”  by  Zanell, 
made  np  another  group,  while  an  aria 
from  Verdi’s  “La  Forza  Del  Destino” 
was  the  last  number.  The  audience 
was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  heard 
in  Town  Hall  in  recent  recitals. 

John  Richardson,  a young  American 
violinist,  shared  honors  on  the  pro-  - 
gram,  playing  two  Burmester  waltzes, 
[Couperin’s  “Aubade  Provencale,”  “Ro- 
mance,” by  Wieniawski,  and  Sarasate’s 
^Introduction  and  Tarantelle.  He  dis- 
played a remarkably  fine  tone  and 
good  expression.  The  accompanist  for 
both  violinst  and  singer  was  Walter 
Golde,  who  gave  exceedingly  helpful 
and  sympathetic  assistance. 


I hc  “Russian  Dance”  of  Blair  Fair- 
child,  the  gifted  American  composer 
who  makes  his  home  in  Paris,  is  music 
ot  stirring  effectiveness  and  Mr.  Dush- 
ikin  translated  it  brilliantly.  Samuel 
! i.hotzinolT  provided  discreet  a<x:om- 
I paniments. 
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SUNDAY  OPERA  CO^^I^ERl 


j CaUi-Card  in  “If  Coq  d'Or/' 

1 L.E  COQ  P’On,  opera -pantomime  In  three 
nct».  French  text  by  M.  I).  CalvocoressI 
from  thi  Itusslun  libretto  by  V.  Blelsky, 
after  a tale  by  rouahkln.  Music  by 
Nicholas  KImsky- Korsakoff . At  the  Met- 
rupulltan  Opera  House.  i 

Singers.  Dancer.s. 

rrincess C.alli-Curci R.  Galli 

King  Dldur Kosloff  (debut) 

.\melfa. .^Icock Rudolph 

.■t-<trnloger Diaz Bonflgllo 

t'-meral d'Angelo Bartik 

I'rlnee Audlslo Swee 

A Knight Reschlgllan. . . .Da  Re 

Bird’s  Voice. ..  Roliertson 

Conductor,  Giuseppe  Bamboschek. 


By  OLIN  DOM'XES. 

Last  night  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  signalized  the  very  welcome  re- 
turn to  tlie  repertory,  after  two  season.s' 

! absence,  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s  satirical 
1 opera  after  Pushkin,  “Le  Coq  d’Or,” 
The  same  admirable  method  of  presen-j 
tation  originally  observed  by  Mr,  Kokine, 
and  the  Russian  ballet  In  Paris  in  l!)lt 
and  by  Adolph  Bolm  when  he  followed 
their  methods  in  the  first  Metropolitan 
performance  of  this  work  in  March,  19HI, 
was  in  order:  singers  who  were  sta- 
tionary, and  part  of  the  scenery,  inter- 
preting the  music,  while  the  acting  was 
carried  out  by  skilled  dancers  on  the 
stage.  This  performance  was  also  the 
occasion  of  Mme.  Galii-Curcl’s  first  ap- 
pearance  in  any  theatre  as  the  inter-  j 
preter  of  the  music  of  the  Queen.  { 

Again  there  was  told,  to  the  delight-  J 
fully  e.vtravagant  picture-book  setting  i 
of  tVilly  I'ogany  and  the  glittering,  ■ 
wheedling  music  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  r 
the  strange  tale  of  the  fate  of  Dodon,  ! 
greedy  and  foolish  monarch  who,  reck-  j 
less  of  the  warnings  or  an  enchanted 
bird,  faithless  to  his  subjects,  fell  the  | 
victim  of  a crafty'  astrologer  and  an  i 
evil  woman  who  was  called  a queen. 

The  protests  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
heirs  aside,  it  is  plain  Uiat  no  method 
less  decorative  and  in  that  sense  con- 
ventional than  the  means  of  stage  pres- 
entation adopted  last  night  could  do  jus- 
tice to  this  singular  and  fascinating  I 
work.  The  Metropolitan  production,  full 
of  color  and  fantasy  to  the  eye,  is  genu-  j 
inely  Russian  in  its  character  and  in  1 
its  exaggeration  and  satire  the  out-  ! 
growth  of  the  plot.  ; 

Rimsky-Korsakoffs  music  is  neiher  . 
orofound  nor  over-original  nor  warmly 
■motional.  Indeed,  it  is  seldom  in  any  ! 
icore  that  this  composer  is  strongly  ' 
•motional.  But  it  is  the  epitome  of  style. 
There  is  endless  opportunity  for  biting 
humor,  ingenious  characterization  and 
the  oriental  effects  in  which  this  master 
is  so  felicious.  The  score  Is  always ' 
plausible,  and,  with  a striking  economy ; 
of  means,  very  effective  for  the  theatre. 

This  opera  enlarges  auspiciously  the 
none  too  large  or  interesting  repertory 
of  the  coloratura  soprano.  There  is  the 
most  legitimate  and  appropriate  occa- 
sion for  cadenzas  in  the  music  of  the 
Queen.  She  is  unreal— though  the  Astrol- 
oger in  the  epilogue  of  the  opera  claims 
otherwise — a creature  of  spangles  and 
sawdust:  but  thhe  very  effect  of  unre- 
ality is  enhanced  by  her  florid  passages 
that  fall  upon  the  ear  as  the  colored' 
bits  of  gla.ss  fall  and  assume  alwaysl 
different  but  regular  patterns  in  a ka- 
leidoscope, and  hen  she  has  certain 
pas.sages  of  sustained  song,  passages  of! 
a counterfeit  seduction,  and  she  has| 
some  expressive  recitative. 

The  part  is  a very  difficult  one,  especi-| 
ally  for  the  singer  who  encounters  at 
times  difficulty  in  pure  intonation.  Thej 
chromatic  changes  which  waver  back 
and  forth  from  "naturals”  to  "fists”  or 
"naturals”  to  "sharps”  might  occasion 
any  singer  trepidation.  Last  night  Mme. 
Galll-Curci’s  performance  was  carefully 
.studied,  thoughtfully  attempted,  and  her 
intonation  was  better  than  in  a perform- 
ance the  previous  week.  .She  did  her 
utmost,  too.  to  make  the  music  of  the 
second  act  .say  something.  This  act  was 
extended  for  her  benefit,  which  was  not 

; vholly  wise  on  the  part  of  the  manage- 
nent.  since  it  was  thus  made  too  long, 
pii  since— perhaps  because  the  singer 
fas  unaccustomed  to  the  part— the  music 
kao  with  the  6ian.  the  i 

I -spirit  -now  imperious,  now  alluring  or 
dazzling,  that  characterized  the  business 
and  the  dancing  of  Miss  Galli,  imper- 
sonator of  the  Queen. 

I She  tvas  indeed  a figure  to  rejoice  the 
eye.  a -woman  sumptuous  and  elusive, 
a creature  of  the  East,  far  more  dan- 
gerous, as  .she  herself  remarks,  than  the 
soldier  who  sets  out  to  take  a city.  Mr. 
Kosloff,  making  his  d^but  as  Dodon. 
was  Inclined  to  exaggeration.  A prevl-  , 
ous  impersonation  of  the  King— Adolph 
Bolm’s,  if  memory  serves — had  much 
more  meaning.  It  was  a malicious  cari- 
cature of  a gluttonous  and  decrepit 
ruler.  Mr.  Kosloffs  King  was  merely 
an  Impossible  fool,  nothing  more. 

The  other  dancers  won  well-merited 
approval.  The  singing  was  usu.ally  of  a 
very  high  order,  including  Miss  Rob- 
ertson’s spirited  delivery  of  the  music 
of  the  Golden  Cockerel.  But  it  is 
almost  Invidious  to  dwell  on  details 
of  a performance  so  unified,  so  truly 
an  interpretation  of  a remarkable  work. 

It  is  hoped  that  "Le  Coq  d'Or,"  which 
had  been  dropped  for  two  seasons  from 
the  Metropolitan  repertory,  may  be  re- 
mmed  there  for  many  seasons  to  come. 
The  audience  gave  every  Indication  of 
enthusiasm  on  hearing  it  again.  There 
w-ere  repeated  curtain  calls  for  the 
singers  and  impersonators.  The  per- 
formance of  the  Russian  opera  tras  pre- 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana,” 
with  Florence  Easton  as  Santuzza  : 
hlora  Perinl  as  Lola;  Mario  Chamlee. 
Turiddu:  Milo  Pico  Alflo;  Henriette 
M.  akefield,  Lucia.  Mr.  Moranzoni  con- 
ducted. 


' Now  he  is  back  again,  with  “a'  new 

■•oieo,  and  some  new  plumage;  and'  It  ■was  an  odd  cortbge  that  returned 
■ again  we  are  reminded  that  Rimsky-;  to  the  palace — an  embodied  Oriental 

— I Korsakoff  was  a great  wit,  a delectab'lei  fairy  tale:  first  the  Royal  Warriors, 

fantaisistc  and.  in  hi.s  own  wav,  an'  very  pompous  and  stiff  and  self-con-. 
Parts  of  Three  Works  Sung  Well — Fine  authentic  master  of  beauty.  * scions;  then  the  suite  of  the  Queen — 

Singing  by  Male  Chorus  x * * ' one-eyed  giants,  hunchbacked  dwarfs, 

it  must  have  been  about  9:30  last!  homed  monsters,  doghcaded  whatnots, 

iMi.st  night  at  the  Metropolitan  was  a hig'ht  when  wc  first  heard  his ‘‘Cocori'  

Cocorico!”  in  ♦ko  , .1, 


bargain  sale  of  three  acts  from  three 
operas.  ".Samson  et  Dalila,"  Act  I;  "Car- 
nien.'  Act  I.  and  "La  Forza  del  Destine.  " 

Act  II.  with  full  orchestra  and  chorus  and 
sixteen  artists.  The  audience  was  a ca- 
pacity one.  Giulio  Setti  conducted.  The 
principal  artists  were  Jeanne  Gordon, 

Rosa  Ponselle,  Orville  Harrold,  Jose  Mar- 
dones,  James  Wolf,  with  others  of  lesser 
magnitude. 

The  features  o he  evening  were  the  hot  put  his  promise  in  writing:  the 
fine  male  chorus  singing  and  excellent  ^stfologer’s  request  for  a document 

orchestral  work.  The  appearance  of  Mme.  .prepos- 

'^‘ous.  Legal;  cried  his  majesty  in 
Gordon,  singing  the  music  of  Carmen  — ■. 


the  sunny  court  of 
King  Dodonks  palace,  where  he  had 
been  brought  in  a bag  by  the  old 
Astrologcj",  who  wore  again  his  tall 
nat  and  his  blue  robes  embroidered 
with  golden  stars.  “He  will  always 
crow  in  that  way,”  declared  the  Astrol- 
oger, “when  there  is  any  danger 
pgainst  which  the  monarch  should  be 
warned.”  King  Dodon  was  delighted, 
pf  course,  and  offered  to  reward  the 
Astrologer  for  the  use  of  this  inspired 
weather  vane,  but,  of  course,  he  would 


for  the  first  time  in  the  house,  was  full 
of  delightful  surprises. 

She  sang  the  .seductive  “Habanera"  and 
the  "Seguidilla"  arias  with  a warmth  of 
tone  and  beauty  of  diction  that  caused 
an  immediate  response  in  the  audience.  It 
had  the  effortless  spontaneity  and  depth 
and  breadth  of  tone  that  the  part  calls 
for  and  seldom  gets,  and  she  had  as  much 
trouble  to  refrain  from  acting  her  part  as 
did  Calve  when  she  once  sang  some  of  the 
"Carmen"  music  at  a Sunday  night  con- 
cert. Gordon  is  temperamentallj'  and  vo- 
cally equipped  for  enacting  the  role,  and 
no  one  can  deny  that  she  looks  the  part 
in  physical  beauty.  The  applause  was 
quick  and  demonstrative  and  long  contin- 
ued. Mention  should  be  made  of  the  spir- 
ited chorus  by  the  street  urchins,  which 
also  greatly  pleased  the  audience. 

Rosa  Ponselle  sang  the  dlfflcult  music 
of  "Forza  del  Destino”  with  much  charm, 
ease  and  brilliancy,  and  Mr. 
gave  great  pleasure  with  his  fine  voice. 


astonishment, 
caprices  are 


“My  wishes  and  my 
the  only  laws  here! 


incredible  beasts,  and  hundreds  of 
treasure-burdened  slaves;  then  poor, 

, ineffectual  old  Dodon  and  his  heart- 
less, unpredictable  enchantress  in  their 
’ golden  chariot,  home  slowly  and  ma- 
1 jestically  through  the  shouting  crowds, 
i who  were  so  busy  turning  loyal  somer- 
I saults  that  they  were  almost  trampled 
under  foot. 

; ■ t • » 

But  at  this  moment  the  Astrologer, 

: that  Man  of  Destiny,  appeared  upon 
i the  scene  in  his  high  hat  and  star-cm- 
I broidcred  robes.  Like  Salome,  he  be- 
• lieved  that  bargain.s  were  made  to  be 
j kept,  and  King  Dodon,  he  announce.d, 
J must  keep  his.  The  Astrologer  had 
I furnished  the  Golden  Co^  and  now 
his  reward  was  due.  His  wish  was 
simple — as  simple  as  Salome’s:  all  he 


vTrUi’o'^Tsill'n'^  Astrologer,  knowing  t-he  ^hey^  V/ed"  t:7rlg\?m^ 

other  wisdom  midditiorh^bo^erio^  r^"^’  aghast  at  his  inso- 

and  retired.  The  Golden  Cock  was  se^'  forgotten  that  this  was 

on  high  upon  his  golden  perch!  and  i ^ re^  bargain,  but  only  a bargatn 
e Dodon  .stnetnhod  ’ entered  into  by  a king?  So  when  he 


y 4vi  2 ^ ‘ j J-  ^ 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 


King  Dodon  stretched  himself  upon  his 
ivory  bed  in  the  spring  sun,  while  the 
devoted  Amelfa  tucked  him  in  and 
the  ladies  of  the  ballet  waved  away  the 
flies.  A deep  drowsiness  fell  upon  the 
palace;  only  the  flies,  indifferent  to 
lese  mageste,  were  awake  and  occupied, 
buzzing  above  the  royal  conch  whereon 
King  Dodon  lay  and  dozed,  smiling 
fatuously  in  his  sleep  as  he  dreamt 
of  lovely  and  indulgent  queens — one  of 
whom  came  to  life  and  beckoned  him 
brightly. 

But  suddenly  the  crowing  of  the 
Cock  awoke  him  violently,  and  militant 
trumpet  calls  broke  in  upon  the  chro- 
matic libido  of  the  murmuring  flutes 
f and  strings;  for  this  was  'warning  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  a srum- 
mons  to  the  Front.  The  people  crowd- 
ed into  the  square  before  the  palace, 
Mardones  i o“t  in  their  terror  and  making 

a great  and  unseemly  clamor.  It  was 
all  very  annoying  to  Dodon,  whose  al- 
luring dreams  had  been  ruthlessly  dis- 
! pclled.  But  he  sent  his  two  sons  to 
join  his  armies  at  the  front,  and  when 
the  Cock  crowed  a second  time  he 
buckled  on  his  rusty  armor,  mounted 
his  white  horse  (“as  quiet,”  the  Boyars 
assured  him,  “as  a cow”),  and  valiantly 
went  forth  to  trar. 


C.  H.  DAVIS. 


Coq  fl’Or.” 


Nicolai  Rimslvj'-Korsakov’s  whim- 
sical pantomime  opera  -was  revived 
last  evening  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  the  presence  of  a typical 
Monday  night  audience,  which  was 
comfortably  settled  in  the  theater  by 
the  time  the  fabulous  realm  of  King 
Ttodon  was  disclosed  to  vie-w.  “Le 
Ccq  d’Or”  was  preceded  by  the  tumults 
nnd  shoutings  of  Mascagni’s  “Caval 
lerla  Rusticana”  with  which  It  con- 
sorted at  its  original  production  here. 
"When  it  "was  last  heard  on  February 
23,  1921.  it  was  associated  with  Henry 
Hadley’s  one  act  opera  dealing  w'ith>a 
certain  celebrated  experience  of  Cleo- 
patra. 

The  singer  who  voiced  the  con- 
siderably spiced  sentiments  of  the 
Frincesa  at  the  last  previous  perform- 
formance  was  Miss  Mabel  Glarrlson, 
■who  is  no  longer  a member  of  the 
company.  The  re-vival  of  the  work 
was  perhaps  due  to  the  need  of  widen- 
ing the  fl“ld  for  the  exercise  of  Mme. 
OalU-Curci’s  vocal  accomplishments. 
The  composers  of  this  degenerate 
period  do  not  write  many  roles  for 
colorature  sopranos,  who  must  of  ne- 
cessity sing  scales,  trills  and  staccatl 
or  be  rudely  told  that  their  occupation 

gone.  Rlmsky-K-orsakov  conceived 
Ills  hymn  to  the  sun  to  be  decorated 
With  chromatic  arabesques,  and  for 
that  reason  a colorature  soprano  is 
employed  to  deliver  the  music. 


y Lcncrence  Gilman 


Zolotoy  Pyetooshok  has  returned  to 
town.  That  simple  statement  of  fact 
will  assuredly  give  joy  to  all  those 
who  still  have  a hankering  after  fan- 
tasy and  wit  and  beauty — rarest  of 
triads — in  harmonious  combination. 

Zolotoy  Pyetooshok,  as  it  must  sure- 
ly be  superfluous  to  explain,  is  none 
other  than  that  incomparable,  gleam- 
ing Chanticleer  who  has  been  absent 
from  our  local  operatic  roost  for  three 
■winters  of  discontent.  It  was  in  the 
Metropolitan  season  of  1919-’20  that 
the  Golden  Cock  last  crowed  to  dod- 
dering old  King  Dodon,  in  our  hearing, 
his  ominous  and  expensive  warning. 


It  was  night  when  he  reached  the 
grim  mountain  gorge  where  his  army 
had  been  annihilated  and  his  two  sons 
slain,  but  while  he  wept  bitterly  above 
their  bodies  in  the  moonlight  his  noon- 
day dream  came  to  life  before  him; 
for  out  of  the  mists  of  the  ravine  the 
outlines  of  a tent  emerged,  and  from  it  ' 
came  a beautiful  young  woman,  evi- 
dently a princess  or  a queen.  And  well 
might  she  have  seemed  ravishing  to  old 
Dodon,  for  last  night  she  moved  with 
.the  subtle  grace  and  flexibility  of 

Rosina  Galli,  and  dazzled  our  sight 
with  her  gleaming  silks  beaded  with 
pearls  and  gold  and  her  feathered 

turban;  and  when  she  caroled  to 
the  rising  sun  the  voice  was  the 

limpid  silver  of  Galli-Curci’s,  and  the 
song  was  that  enticing  chant  whose 
fascination  has  survived  its  repetitio.n 
by  a million  gramophones  and  restau- 
rant orchestras,  by  virtue  of  its  abid- 
ing vitality  and  its  exotic  charm. 

* • • 

This  ravishing  apparition,  this  em- 
bodied voice,  was,  of  course,  the  Queen! 
of  Chemakha  ,(we  have  never  under- 
stood why  the  Metropolitan  program 
degrades  her  so  sternly  to  the  rank  of 
I Pnnee.ssL  I.iVe  all  her  .sort.,  she  was 

an  enigma,  cruel  a*  well  as  kind,  and 
her  velvet  paws  were  wearing  thin. 
Old  Dodon,  obedient  to  the  ancient: 
formula,  begged  her  to  “fear  him  not.” 
But  he  might  have  saved  his  breath, 
for  the  Virgin  Queen  -was  obviously  a 
member  of  Chemakha’s  Younger  Set, 
and  had  foresworn  reticence.  While 
her  slaves  brought  wine  and  jeweled 
goblets  and  soft  carpets,  the  Qveen 
moved  her  cushion  close  to  D^-don’s 
( Polkan,  the  old  general,  has  beer,  or- 
dered to  his  tent,  though  you  could 
still  see  his  beard  protruding  from 
behind  it  now  and  again).  And  then  the 
embarrassed  Dodon,  confused  by  the 
proximity  of  so  much  loveliness,  -was 
regaled  by  the  frankest  of  discourse.s 
from  this  wild  young  Queen  upon  the' 
variety  of  her  unveiled  charms.  She 
mocked  him,  then  caressed  him.  then 
taunted  him  again,  until  poor  Dodon 
was  almost  beside  himself. 

Finally  she  began  to  dance,  tam- 
bourine in  hand;  and  you  need  not  be 
reminded  what  this  dance  was  like,  as 
Ro.sina  Galli  performed  it.  Then  she 
told  Dodon  that  it  was  his  turn  to 
dance;  and  though  she  insulted  him 
cruelly,  likening  him  to  an  ancient 
crab  and  to  a camel,  and  though  he 
was  fat  and  ungainly  and  lazy  and 
stiff  and  old,  yet  he  danced  at  her  bid- 
ding, bumping  ludicrously  about  in  his 
lumbering  contortions  with  the  grace 
and  adroitness  of  a June  bug. 


a 

tried  to  argue  the  matter  King 

Dodon  brained  him  with  his  golden 
scepter;  whereupon  the  heavens  dark- 
ened, hiding  the  sun,  and  there  v7a.« 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  Dodon 
frightened  by  the  omen  of  blood  upor 
his  wedding  day,  shuddered  super 
stitiously.  But  the  Queen  o: 

Chemahka  only  laughed,  and  remarked 
that  it  was  very  droll. 

They  began  to  feel  better  about 
it  all,  when  suddenly  the  Golden 
Cock  flew  down  from  his  perch, 
darted  at  the  King,  and  with  a stab 
of  his  sharp  beak  pierced  the  skull 
of  the  faithless  Dodon.  Then  there 
was  more  thunder,  very  terrible  and 
awe-inspiring.  When  it  grew  light, 
again,  and  quiet,  the  Queen  off 
Chemakha  had  vanished,  and  the  Gold-  j 
en  Cock  had  flown  back  to  the  distant,  I 
enchanted  garden  where  the  Astrolo-  i 
ger  had  found  him;  and  only  the  mo-  | 
tionless  body  of  old  Dodon,  with  his  I 
weeping  subjects  gathered  about  him,  i 
remained  in  view  until  the  curtains  I 
shut  them  from  our  sight — to  parti 
again,  for  a’  moment,  upon  the  As- 
trologer’s Epilogue,  OTth  its  assurance 
that  those  whom  we  had  been  watch- 
ing were  “only  phantoms,  after  all” — 
except  for  himself  and  the  Queen,  of 
course,  who  were  as  human  as  we,  and 
twice  as  amusing:  an  assertion  which 
we  should  not  have  thought  of  dis- 
puting. 

* * * 

Rimsky’s  joyous  and  ironic  tale,  -with 
its  blending  of  sly  satire  and  gorgeous 
humor  and  fantastic  charm,  is  memo- 
rably set  before  us  in  the  Metropolitan’s 
revival.  It  was  high  time  to  restore  to 
the  active  repertoire  this  pantomime 
v/ith  song  into  which  Michel  Fokine 
transformed  the  opera.  Its  first  per- 
formances at  the  Metropolitan  in  the 
season  of  1917-1918  set  the  town  agog, 
and  Mr,  Gatti’s  current  revival  of  the 
lovable  work  is  as  welcome  as  it  is  ec- 
lated. Four  of  the  seven  static  singers 
j in  last  night’s  cast  were  familiar  par- 
i ticipants  in  the  original  Metropolitan 
I production.  These  were  Messrs.  Didur. 

I Diaz,  Audisio  and  Reschilian,  and 
I among  the  mimes,  Miss  Galli,  Mr.  Bon- 
• figlio  and  Mr.  Bartik  had  their  old 
1 parts. 

I Mme.  Galli-Curci,  as  the  voice  of  the 
Queen,  and  Mr.  Alexis  Kosloff,  as  the 
acting  but  non-singing  Dodon,  were  the 
chief  newcomers.  Mr.  Kosloff  is  an 
I energetic  and  e.vuberant  mime— too  ex- 
I uberant,  indeed,  for  a good  deal  of  his 
! pantomime  -was  extravagant  and  inex- 
I pressive,  and  he  does  not  appear  to 
’ have  an  instinctive  gift  of  comedy. 

Mme.  Galli-Curci  was  not  always  at 
! her  happiest  in  her  singing  of  Rimsky's 
difilcult  chromatic  arabesques,  and  she 
I was  evidently  suffering  from  nervous- 
ness at  the  start,  but  much  of  the 
; music  she  sang  charmingly. 

( Mr.  Bamboschek’s  conducting  might 
i well  have  been  more  supple,  more 
j pointed,  more  poetic;  but  it  was  com- 
I petent,  and  it  served.  The  choreog- 
' raphy  devised  by  Miss  Galli  was  in- 
genious and  generally  effective. 

“I^  Coq  d’Or”  was  preceded  by  a 
: performance  of  Mascagni’s  “Cavalleria 
: Rusticana,”  with  Florence'  Easton  as 
i Santuzza,  Flora  Perini  as  Lola.  Mario 
Chamlee  as  Turiddu,  Millo  Picco  as 
Alfio  and  Henriette  Wakefield  as  Lucia. 
Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted. 


Stiifleiil*’  t’oiioerl. 

At  Csrnrgie  Ilali  last  iiiglu  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  c.ave  a f'liidents' 
Coneeri.  which  included  on  the  inogiam 
tlie  Second  Symphony  of  Uralims.  Woh- 
cr’s  "Invilatioii  (o  ihc  I'ance.”  and  a 
novelty  by  Kornuih  cntitlci!  "Klc-gy." 


I j 


Mme.  Frances  Alda,  Mr.  Beniamino 
ligli  and  Mr.  Albert  Spalding'  were  the 
(rtisfs  at  Mr.  Albert  Morris  Bagrby’s 
litisica!  morning  yesterday  at  the  Wal- 
orf-Aslorla.  Miss  Erin  Ballard.  Mr. 
'ito  Carnevali  and  Mr.  Andre  Benoist 
tore  at  the  piano.  Among  Mr.  Gigli’s 
ongs  was  “Ah,  Bueid  Moon,”  written 
nd  dedicated  to  him  bv  Mrs.  William 
L Hirst. 


^ 'f  T-y' 


Edith  >Iason* *»  Sonir  Recital. 

I Three  songs  by  Rossini,  recently  dis- 
covered, and  novelties  to  audiences  of 
I his  city,  were  sung  by  Edith  Mason  of 
t he  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company  at  her 
liong  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
l^arnegie  Hall.  Their  collective  title  is 
‘L/a  Regata  Veneziana.”  They  are  tlie 
congs  of  the  young  girl  who  addresses 
ler  lover  before,  during  and  after  the 
ace.  At  least  two  of  the  songs,  the 
irst  and  the  second,  have  more  than  a 
istoric  interest.  There  is  no  degener- 
ition  of  saccharine  melody  into  florid 
TJismentatlon.  as  was  too  bften  the  case 
vlth  Rossini.  Simple  as  the  melodic 
[ne  13,  it  is  truly  expressive,  and  in 
he  accompaniment  of  the  second  song 
he  composer  has  accomplished  a sug- 
.estion  of  flowing  water  nearer  the 
nanner  of  certain  Schubert  lieder  than 
he  Insipid  and  meaningless  accompani- 
nents  ordinarily  encountered  in  Ros- 
ini's  day. 

In  singing  these  songs  Miss  Mason 
vaa  wholly  in  her  element.  The  in- 
ptltude  of  many  opera  singers  in  con- 
ert  is  notorious,  but  to  this  category 
dlss  Mason,  technically  at  least,  does 
lot  belong.  The  naivete  of  the  music 
i'as  in  her  singing,  and  the  voice  was 
xceptlonally  suited  to  the  occasion, 
liss  Mason  was  also  fortunate  In  the 
ttle  song  of  Scarlatti,  "Le  Violette,’’ 
hlch  open'ed  the  program,  and  In  the 
roup  of  modern  Italian  songs,  mostly 
f which  were  not  very  serious,  nor, 
applly.  commonplace  in  their  contents. 
It  Is  true  that  the  voice  of  Puccini’s 
limi  is  heard— and  surprisingly  enough— 
!i  Respighi’s  ■''Stom/ellatrice,”  but  brev- 
y and  freshness  of  feeling  counteract 
ils.  Two  songs  of  Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
N'lnna-Nanna”  and  ’’(rirotondo  del 
olosi.”  the  latter  heard  here  for  the 
rst  time,  are  well  worth  while,  par- 
cutarly  for  a lyric  soprano,  and  tl% 
roup  ended  with  another  well-chosen 
ifle.  also  a novelty,  ’’Uno-due-e-tre,’’ 
y Pleraccini. 

These  were  the. Italian  songs.  There 
•as  a German  group  by  Strauss  and 
rahms.  familiar  songs,  though  not  al- 
ays  best  for  the  singer.  In  the  first 
ace,  M1.S.S  Mason  seldom  is  successful 
expressing  deep  or  Intense  feeling: 
■oondly,  there  were  passages  that  did 
rt  lie  best  for  her  voice.  The  meaning 
the  ‘‘.Schlagende  Herz”  of  Strauss 
as  more  completely  conveyed  than 
an  of  the  same  composer'.s  "Aller- 
lien,’’  which  had  a conventional  in-* 
ictlon.  Perhap.s  to  Miss  Mason  in  this 
ly  the  song  sounds  conventional,  and 
an  extent  it  is.  Nevertheless,  this  is  | 
,e  early  Strauss  who  was  never  more  ! 
ncere  than  when  he  spoke  with  the 
•jlce  of  hl.s  musical  progenitors.  In  its 
lellng  the  performance  fell  short,  nor 
rd  Brahms's  ’’Immer  ielser’’  the  poign- 
icy  which  poem  and  music  should 
impel. 


I 


Mr.  Schindler’s  activities  were  ex- 
tended into  the  evening  when  he  ac- 
companied Lucllla  de  Vescovl  in  an 
uncommonly  interesting  and  provo- 
cative progr&ip.  The  Italian  soprano, 
clad  in  pre-Raphaelito  robes,  sang 
snatches  from  a later  group  of  re- 
bellious aesthetes  the  fin-de-siecle  of 
another  generation — Malipiero,  Ro.ssi, 
Respighi.  She  understands  their 
curiously  tense  cadence .s  and  difficult 
rlrti-hms  and  communicated  a new 
emotional  atmosphere  to  the  sedate 
Interior  of  Town  Hall.  Her  voice 
has  improved  Immeasurably  in  con- 
trol and  range.  This  was  obvious 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was 
singing  above  a cold.  A.  S. 

By  Deems  Taylor 


Edith  Mason,  here  o»»  a,  „ 

It  from  the  Chicago  Opera  House, 
used  long  enough  to  give  a song 
cltal  at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday, 
ere  was  an  intimate  and  friendly 
mosphere  about  her  audience;  a 
,vor  of  the  days  when  “a  young 
merlcan  singer”  first  charmed  the 
etropolltan  with  a new  “Musetta” 
id  a new  "Cio-Cio  San.”  Her 
lice  is  as  bright  and  as  expressive 
1 ever  and  tier  personality  as  vividly, 
Ident,  although  there  is  always 
mething  about  the  operatic  manner 
hich  seems  to  be  beating  in  vain 
falnst  the  limitations  of  the  cou- 
rt stage. 

Her  program  had  two  new  num- 
ir.s,  the  first  a group  of  Rossini 
mg's,  lost,  so  the  legend  runs,  for 
irty  years,  and  discovered  only  after 
itient  search  for  unknown  Venetian 
clodles.  ‘'L.a  Regata  Venezlana,” 
10  cycle  is  called;  it  celebrates  the 
itivltles  ot  a Venetian  maiden  en- 
m.aglng  her  lover  through  a gon- 
)Ia  race — "rooting,”  as  wo  say  at 
arvard.  The  three  songs  have  a 
iiing  melody  to  the  accompaniment 
lapping  waters  and  are  pleasing 
,1  effective,  though  they  seem 
irilly  to  Justify  very  arduous  labors 
xrtivatton. 

■ .■  s'  cond  group,  by  Castelnuovo- 
, .'1,  a Klorentlno  compc.ser. 

. .1  il  more  significant  and  the  two 
—1  by  rtachmanlnoff  (sung  for  the 
. • lime  In  KngU#h)  were  utterly 
, 1, til  sting.  Kurt  Schindler  trans- 
I,  d tnets'  last  two,  dlscovcrn!  the 
. . , :'-in  Honga  .and  made  lilinself  id 
■ ri  ill.v  Indlapeoalble  by  playing  Ui 
..,.,;,anlmente  wUh  rlcftneaa  and 

(ii. 


I • I > IX  d-ZMilU  OKGMtSI  HA. 

About  this  time  last  year  Nikolai 
Sokoloff  and  his  Cleveland  Orchestra 
came  to  Carnegie  Hall  and  succeeded 
in  convincing  a slightly  startled  and 
wholly  delighted  audience  that  the 
great  open  spaces  of  the  Middle  West 
produce  orchestras — and  conduc.ors — 
'that  have  disconcertingly  little  to  fear 
I from  the  East.  The  visit  was  repeated 
i 'ast  niglit  and  If  the  hearer  was-  less 
I startled  it  was  only  because  he  knew 
better  this  time  what  to  expect  . 

For  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  re- 
mains a first  class  playing  org.aniza- 
'Uon.  It  shows  no  deterioration  from 
its  high  standard  of  last  season  anc\ 
lias  in  some  respects  been  strength- 
ened. The  strings  lack  fullness 
somewhat,  but  they  are  pure  and 
clear,  precise  In  intonation,  and  In- 
clude a viola  section  of  exceptional 
smoothness  and  brightness  of  tone. 
The  woodwinds  and  brass  «are  good 
(the  trombones  particularly  so)  and 
the  horns  are  far  above  the  .avcr.age. 
Tlie  general  b.'ilance  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  excellent,  and  the  men — 
thank.s,  probably,  to  their  conduc- 
tor’s Infectious  energy — play  with 
crispness  and  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Sokoloff’s  program  struck  a 
happy  average  between  the  excessively 
novel  and  the  hackneyed.  He  opened 
with  Rt  rlioz’.s  ‘’Roman  Carnival  ” 
overture,  which  he  read  with  splendid 
energy  and  elasticity,  giving  it  just 
the  touch  of  flamboyance  that  Us 
none-top  subtle  measures  demand, 
j For  his  symphony  he  ebnse  d’ln- 
'dy’s  second,  in  B-flat  major,  which 
has  been  done  here  so  seldom'  that  It 
Came  almost  as  a novcit.v.  It  is  an  | 
imposing  work,  with  a wealth  of  ma-  j 
Icrial  that  sounds  strangely  Wag-  | 
nerian  at  moments,  but  has.  never-  i 
theless,  emphatic  merits  of  its  own. 
The  scoring  is  skillful  and  the  tech- 
nical treatment  of  the  the.mes  handled 
with  enormous  resource  and  inge- 
nuity. Mr.  Sokoloff’s  men  gave  it  a 
fluid  and  brilliantly  executed  per- 
formance that  bespoke  careful  and 
intelligent  study  and  rehearsal. 

Yet  wHth  all  these  assets,  the  d’Indy 
second  symphony  remains  oddly  un- 
loonvincing.  .There  is  virtually  noth- 
hng  that  Monsieur  d’Indy  cannot  do 
with  an  orchestra  or  a theme.  But 
with  that  impression  one  receives  the 
e(iun,lly  strong  one  that  he  Is  too  sure 
of  his  skill  for  hl3  own  good.  The 
B-flot  symphony  Is  anything  but 
” K.apellmclster”  music.  Its  ideas  are 
authentic,  and  were  obvlou.sty  not 
summoned,  but  came  of  their  own  ac- 
cord. 

But  once  his  Ideas  have  arrived  the 
composer  takes  too  complete  charge  of 
Uiftn.  He  structures  his  mu.sic  always 
with  his  mind,  never  with  his  intuitive 
faculties.  It  is  almost  as  though  he 
were  so  morbidly  unsentimental  a.s  to 
1)0  immune  to  the  emotion  that  his 
own  art  evokes.  Just  as  the  progress 
of  a theme  has  begun  to  grip  the 
listener,  in  .steps  the  composer  and 
lueak.s  Its  hold  by  making  it  do  some- 
tblng  it  obviously  did  not  intend  to  do. 

lie  Is  like  a novelist  whose  char- 
acters have  ‘‘come  alive,”  and 
threaten  hie  plot,  but  who  neverthe- 
less sticks  stubbornly  to  hl.s  plot. 
D’Indy  the  composer  has  Ideas  of 
viability  and  elocinence;  but  d'Indy 
the  mn.sloal  technician  buries  tliem 
beuC.”"’'  weight  of  bis  in- 

The  result  l.s  logic,  not  magic. 

-urinv  Mr.  Sokoloff 


omitted — probably  to  avoid  making 
the  program  too  long.  There  re- 
mained then  the  “Tannhaeuser” 
overture,  which  closed  a pleasurable 
evenina. 

Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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orcliestra  pUiyed  with 
I'bylhrn  ami  lovely  color.  \ auglianj 
WUnams’H  fanbtsy  on  a Tallis  bem^ 

which  w'-'iH  originally  anuonneed,  waS 


ceoded  from  bi^:  ronvicUon.  for  read 
tiic  s:.mphony  v/itli  a JdTuHing-  onthusi- 
nsm  bv  bis  rda.>C')\s  and  his  audi- 

tneo,  an'.i  with  so  miicli  '''ouJiifuJ  energv 
nnl  command  of  his  ),-jcn  llial  one  was 
pron-'  io  forget  <i -j  they  onruTTod  tempi 
win’:  1'..  H jnr  '‘  ca’iivde  in  the  slow  riiO\*r-'- 
P)  rd,  b'n  ,(*.1  to  ic;'  too  anti  ;i  con- 

stan'  o'*  ett-'x  ;rng  too  nrj'  li 

POVity,  ■ c:.  -h  .-Mi’i  cpi -OeW* , 

M n .1  1.0  v.'o  *i\  ir*o  fyiidcl..  nn*.!  too 

'I'l  c f,;'  Hie  symphony 

i-  jopv-  :■  ^1.  n .1);;^.  an-i  vli*'  conttnc'.0’‘’s 
n>:i . uoii'ot,  bv’  the  respons*^ 

m hr-  c/'.elb.in  m-Klu-stia.  J-jd  liim  at 
jim  ■ to  broai;  it,  an-,1  Mr--,  to  Io 'e.  in 
intorpi-  ‘rnon.  -<  me:;.-i”)-o  of  ihet  v-re 

'■luiiul.a.l  i-t-.'  power  v.hi-:-li  he  .-oug’.it. 

■ \'-rllieie.s.-:.  botwoeti  (omposer.  oon- 
diieloi-  n I oi'ohe.stra.  Die  .s.vmphoitie  was 
received  will,  on  enthu.siasm  wliirh  re- 
caHed  Mr.  t-ol;oioff  time  an-I  again  to 
tlie  stage. 

Ill  Debn.ssy’.s  t-ompo.sition  Mr.  .Sokoloffs ' 
niet.iod.H  v,-.-i'e  too  definite  .ami  e.xterior 
m effort  for  the  i-.-sult-  imagined — and 
obtained — b.v  the  composer.  Tliere  were 
idainly  marked  ontliiie.s  which  .should 
liardl.v  li.,\e  II  1 11  \).--ibI''-.  and  in  Ihi.s 
riMiVement  l 's’ou.s.sy'.s  lenii'i  si-e  freer, 
i.ior-i  ela.-tii-,  more  (-ain  ii.-joos  than  tno.sc 
of  Uie  cfin  lui-tor,  Th..  ,-e  are  no  ontlim's 
i'o'  ' '"iii--.ps  hi  th-  la.-t  mo\em';iit. 

■ iie  .U-  rnlne.  of  a i'’fte  I'nv.”  l-;i.s,- 

v.-lu  th.-re  ,I  - , h.'a-.s  of  , ii- 

e;.'-.  n.-ileh.-s  .son;.-,  ihe  .-In.lllng  of  a 
.^omev.-oeie  on  th-  e.nt.Ui  ys.iie.  tl"- 
-S'-.K  allon  of  a pul.saling  nature.  'I’he 
.■-econd  ino'.'r  iia-n  t,  ilie  nocturne,  in  wiiich 
laoDu.ssy  ims  . vmimnnica t,-d  til-'  very 
-•vor  and  pertmiie  of  llie  niglit,  was 
•isunn  loo  clear,  althougli  it  was  vividly 
ICII  ar.'l  conv.',\cJ  to  Uie  .audience.  Wii’o 
Imt  De.)U.-'i-'.y  would  lisve  Ihouiriit  of  .a 
-single  .stroke  of  a gloc-kim.-piel,  of  all  in- 
, .sUrum-iU.s,  to  eniiani'e  a no--tu;iiaI  moode 
I Ami  tliat  I.s  vvliaf  iiaiipi-ns.  .aU  thl" 

1 .11  turn,  is  the  masttrful  pr  c,,,-.  i'-.,  fion  of  I 

th--  mu.-'o-  loi-  (lie  bivafinc  d.'iwti  and  tlb'  i 
f'-t--.  and  h--re  .■'.I,.  ,S',,l;,,l,,;'f  , „ ] 

|-r  ■ m e of  -,s  humor  /-mi  bo,,"  ' 

h;"ole  of  ,c  , , - -„-  1 

-Ids  I,  j 

- ' com-  -nl,.  ,(,.d  ,u-  -I  I,  1-,  I I 
' " '*  ' o on.  to,  it  - 

yu'"'"”  ' ” ' ' tl'--  f-'.m  I -,st 

;.I  -’lUfh-icnlly 

i->  ifo  mlo  details,  l.ul  it  i.;  ‘dil  to 


UelM..S.S.V  : 

Air.  .Sokoloff.s  prr.sei.t  .sho' tconiina°. 
SUCH  a.s  Uiey  are  o;  app  ar  after  a sin- 
el-  ..incert.  are  not  tlio-;.  r-cjcrtiing-  to 
a musician  minus  tal.-nt  or  temiiera- 
jmeiiL.  Oljviously  ii'-  l-as  botii,  ir.  abund- 
a.m-c.  Tiie  Liritoi' cliaracti-i-islic.s  'if 
the  Convert  la.sl  ni'-'-iU  wete  an  occasional  i 
angulai-itv  and  ov-iempliaais  of  detail  j 
and  a .vea.sty  i-ntliu.sia.sm  rihivii  at^ 
Uim-.s  ov  ei-.-ho'.  itself.  tbit  Uic  concel-v 
wi.s  m-ver  did),  th"  |>erforma nec.s  alway.s 
vv-oKed  a ri-np'jiis' . and  always  tlie  con- 
dui-tor's  own  intei-sts  wci-''  in  the  l);u-l;- 
ground.  ib'  was  serving,  with  e\  m-,v 
uuui  e of  faitii  in  ii'ni,  th''  compo.s.'i  , and 
ilii.s  felt  i'.v  tliose  who  li.stem-d. 

Tlic  orc’i- .s' ra  i-'  fell  <>f  good  mateiial. 
Most  of  till'  l-'.a.iers  of  tliv  vaiicii.-. 


stilus  body  of  'Whic!,  t'.i.j  tone  i.s  warm 


s'T.l  vn.rani— ti'c  .s  ■ a:.>  i.n:nc-j 

di'dely  recalled  i.:  .c  nccps.sBi  il;'  ha.styl 
retrospocl  of  fa  t concert.  It  i;  Cue 
that  the  respectiv-:  sections  of  tiie  or- 
clio.stra  .still  piaj'  .r-omcwiial  as  section.- 
and  not  as  indissoluble  cionients  of  a 
whole.'  But  a hoinosor.eoiis  orciiestral 
tone  i.s  a matter  of  many  yeai.s,  and 
this  i:j  tlie  sixth  season  of  th.''  (’ieveland 
Orchestra,  it  ha.s  reason  to  be  grati- 
fied with  it.s  constant  and  promi-sing 
development. 


mvrence  Cuttuat 


lit 


fsfkolai  Sokoloff  did  several  daring 
'tilings  last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall.  In 
■the  first  place,  he  brought  his  Cleve- 
land Orchestra  to  New  York  for  the 
sake  of  giving  a single  concert — in- 
different, apparently,  to  the  -fact  that 
out-of-town  orchestras  (always  except- 
ing such  canonized  institutions  as 
those  from  Philadelphia  and  Boston) 
are  usually  welcomed  here  with  the 
heartiness  of  a citizen  receiving  a 
summons  for  jury  duty.  In  the  second  ' 
place,  he  elected  to  place  upon  his ; 
program,  as  its  chief  numbers,  two 
works  which  have  never  been  liked  by 
New  Yo.rk  concertgoers — despite  the 
fact  that  both  -of  them  are  master 
■works:  Vincent  d’Indy’s  Symphonj'  in 
B flat  dnd  Debussy’s  “Iberia.” 

» « • 

D’Ind3Ps  symphony  has  been  called 
all  the  names  in  the  polite  calendar  of 
ennui — :cerebral,  uninspired,  austere; 
.'ind  certainly  if  one  comes  to  it  with 
one's  memory  full  of  the  romantic 
warmth  of  Brahms,  the  simple  elo- 
quence  of  Beethoven,  the  luster  and 
fragrance  of  the  early  Debussy,  the 
gorgeousness  of  Wagner,  the  trum- 
pets and  treacle  of  Tchaikovsky — then, 
perhaps,  the  B-flat  symphony  of 
•d’Indy  may  well  seem  alien,  unap- 
proachable, sober,  withdra-wn.  Yet  if 
one  listens  -without  prejudice,  without 
preposession,  to  this  remarkable  work 
(for  even  its  detractors  admit  its  su- 
perlative craftsmanship)  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  profound  emotion 
that  lies  beneath  its  surface  could 
fail  of  its  effect  upon  untrammeled  ; 
hearers.  The  tenderness  and  nobility, 
he  grave  beauty,  the  rare  distinction 
and  the  magnificent  strength  which  w-e 
have  felt  before  in  this  music  seemed 
■-0  ns  last  night  more  indubitably  pres- 
ent than  ever. 

• « » 

Hr.  Sokoloff  played  the  composition 
with  the  fullest  conviction  of  its  great  | 
•qualities,  and  when  he  reached  the  I 
superb  close  of  the  finale,  ■with  its 
chanting  brass  that  triumphs  without  I 
blatancy  or  tawdry  pomp,  then  were 
his  faith  and  courage  justified;  for  the 
audience  broke  into  a blaze  of  enthusi- ' 
asm  that  brought  the  intrepid  con-  | 
ductor  repeatedly  to  the  stage  and  | 
caused  the  orchestra  at  last  to  get 
upon  its  multitudinous  feet.  We  can- 
not swear  to  it,  but  we  even  thought 
we  heard  a few  distant  cheers. 

Applause  and  a rising  orchestra  and  j 
•a  trace  of  cheers  for  the  d’Indy  s.vm-' 
phony!  It  seem,-  impossible.  Yet  this 
very  symphony  is  almost  as  popular  I 
in  the  middle  West,  they  say,  as  i 
Tchaikovsky;  but  then  the  middle  I 
West,  to  be  sure,  is  admirably  free  I 
from  prepossessions,  and  likes  many  i 
e.wellent  things  that  arc  still  unpopu-  ; 
lar  or  little  known  in  the  barbarous  | 
and  constricted  East — heaven  forgive  ' 
us! 

t : • I 

And  then  Mr  Sokoloff  turned  to  the 
’ second  of  his  unpopular  offerings:  De- 
’oussy’s  “Iberia.”  'We  shall  not  pretend 
'o  truess  wh/  “Iberia”  has  never  been 

better  liked  in  New  York,  for  it  seems  1 
Ito  us  a work  of  extraordinary  genius,  j 
' The  first  movement,  “Par  les  rues  et  | 
par  les  chemins,”  a picture  full  of  color  i 
and  animation,  is  the  longest  and  the 
roost  elaborate,  and  it  is  the  most  con-  i 
Crete  and  definite  in  imagination.  It  | 
moves  close  to  the  ground;  it  is  con- ' 
cerned  with  the  sights  and  sounds  and  : 
hues  and  odors  of  familiar  life  as  they, 
are  to  be  observed  in  their  'ip'anish  .set-  | 
t-ir,.-  And  this  is  true  also  of  the  i 


i 


i - !l 


!»  ! 


ill 

ill  ' 


fhort-er  movcin--nt,  "l<€ 
ir  de  fete.’’  But  the 
, ,, 11^  j-ential.  Debussy  cmerfres 
'■.e  middle  movement.  "Le.s  parfums 
de  1:  nuit,"  a nighi  picture  full  of 

voluptuous  and  tender  beauty.  In  this 
noeiurne  of  marvelou.s  poetry  Whit- 
man’s "my.stic  and  amorous  nifrht” 
hreuthes  from  an  enchanted  orchestra. 
It  is  Debussy  at  his  best.  Did  he  ever 
.'rite  anything  lovelier,  one  wonders, 
than  that  passage  in  which  the  lan- 
guorous song  of  the  oboe  is  heard 
above  harmonies  in  the  muted  and  di- 
,'ided  strings? — a melody  of  long  breath 
and  enamoring  tenderness. 


It  Tfould  not  be  entirely  truithful 
to  ;ay  thai  Mr.  Sokoloff’s  audience 
rose  to  “Iberia”  last  night  a.s  they 
I did  to  d’lndy’s  symphony.  Probably 
• no  audience  is  likely  to  lose  its  head 
over  this  music  for  some  time  yet. 
Its  beauty  is  fantastic,  curious,  dis- 
Gainful  of  the  short  and  simple  trail  \ 
that  leads  to  the  popular  heart  and  . 
: the  agitated  palm.  No  one  could  have  ' 
; played  the  work  more  lovingly,  with  I 
; a finer  appreciation  of  its  subtleties 
' 01  color  and  nuance,  than  Mr.  Sokoloff 
I did  last  night.  He  gave  it  a reading 

■ of  extraordinary  distinction,  poetry, 
and  finesse.  The  music,  as  it  passed 

{through  his  imagination,  had  both  ar- 
jdor  and  brilliancy,  both  luster  and 
: warmth.  And  these  trait.s  were  char-  ; 
, acteristic  of  his  conducting  in  gen-  i 

■ erat 

i Mr.  Sokoloff  revealed  himself  anew 
' as  a conductor  who  exhibits  in  fortu- 
nate combination  certain  qualities  that 
come  neither  through  fasting  nor 
prayer,  nor  through  violent  and 
extern^  seeking.  He  is  first  a musi- 
cian of  uncommon  skill  and  uncom- 
mon intuition.  As  a coadnctor  be  is 
I poetic,  sensitive,  a man  of  feeling  and 
of  power.  He  h^  fire  and  intensity  and 
. poise.  He  has  a natural  gift  for  or- 
chestral expression,  and  an  evident 
of  technique.  Never  spec- 
never  Narcissistic,  he  loses 
in  the  music  that  for  the 
holds  sway  over  his  imagi- 
we  find  him  in  that,  through 


Kji  (lieriiio,  llaciMi. 

.Miss  KullirriiM'  K.iooii.  liio  .voting  Kiig- 
lirii  piiMtisi.  gave  hor  last  rmtal  li.'roio 
|■^'l;ll•llillg  to  Mngland  at  .'.colian  Hall 
l.a.'t  cvciuiig.  Ilcf  program  fompritod  the 
.>oniit.i  in  I’  minor  ny  Dralin  s.  t'.veiitv- 
toiir  piriiKli's,  op:i.<  -s.  ),y  ( .'i,, 1 
I;ii.-;sy  s •Tlie  ( hilclrcn’.'i  (.'oriiei  ’ and 
InszL'.  ".McpiiiNto  Waltz."  llaton 


The  State  Symphony.  ^ i 

The  State  Syniphohy  Orcftestra.  Josef 
assisted  by 

llitja  Nlklsch,  pianist,  at  its  concert! 
last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Mr.  Nlklsch' 
played  Beethoven’s  fifth  piano  concerto,' 
Tin-  orchestral  compositions  were 
rahms  Academic  Overture  and  Tschal- 

AH 


■ j ‘ ji.iAWJii  ' " v/vci  ture  ariu  xs< 

; lilts  n.tra.-le.l  consnloral)!.-  attention  «1m,i  r,  kowsky’s  ’’S.vmphonlc  Pathetloue  ” 

: she  I, as  been  in  this  roimtrv  and  luis  of  these  comm«ition,  ^ , 

: I.  nye.l  several  engagements  with  string  | together  witli  such  lenlSs^ulat 

lxtgencfes''‘'of^^^'‘‘"■^‘  mo.st  Imagfns  bie 
»-MKtncies  or  the  conrif^rf’  'txk.'. 


I Miiartotli 


l-iieilla  de  \-eseuvi.  Italian  Irrie  so- 
lirario.  jiresenled  an  interesl  ni-ocram 
.“"‘I  last  evening.  ae,-ompanied 
•U  th  epiano  hy  Knrf  Sehindler.  The' 
lirsi  three  (larls  of  her  recital  inehideil 
niimheis  h.v  Ue.-pighi.  Tinzzi.  Uossi.  J'iz-| 
/.etti.  iiossi.  .Mali)  iero.  Hebiissy. 
uarjientier  and  iJiiparc.  The 


Bloch. f 
e fourth 
y 


part  incdiide,|  .Spanish  pornilur  song.s  hi 
l,a  I'.illa  aud  the  i,fi;,.  Italian  iiopulai 
.songs  hy  I’ler.icciui  and  Sadero. 


mastery 
' tacular, 

' himself 
moment 
nation: 

that,  only.  Certainly  a wary  eye 
.should  be  kept  upon  this  young  man 
from  Cleveland. 

He  has  as  instrument  an  admirably 
trained  orchestra,  which  he  has  molded 
to  a high  degree  of  pliancy  and  re- 
sponsiveness. They  played  last  night 
with  precision  and  sensibility,  with  a 
surprising  range  of  dynamics,  with 
beauty  and  plangency  of  tone.  Hear- 
ing them  and  their  conductor  and  their 
program  i despite  the  “Camaval  Re- 
main” of  Berlioz,  with  which  they  be- 
gan, and  the  “Tannhauscr”  Overture, 
with  which  they  ended)  they  caused 
us,  for  the  first  time  in  our  conscious 
existence,  to  envy  Cleveland. 


Lewis  Richards,  of  Paris  So-' 
ciety,  and  George  Barrere, 
of  N.  Y.  Symphony,  Pro- 
duce Balanced  Program 

A program  of  harpsichord  and  flute 
music  was  presented  yesterday  after- 
j noon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Lewis  Richards, 

I a member  of  the  “Societc  dcs  Instru- 
ments .Anciens,”  of  Pavi.s,  played  the 
' keyboard  instrument  while  George  Bar- 
ore,  of  ihe  New  York  Symphony,  was 
le  flautist.  These  made  a happy  com- 
' inadon,  for  both  are  artists  who  have  , 
'given  thorough  study  to  their  instru-  ^ 
meats.  One  could  not  help  wishing_ 
that  Mr.  Barrere’s  flute  were  one  of 
the  old  wooden  one  so  that  it  might' 
h.,vo  been  even  more  closely  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  gently  plucked  strings 
>f  the  harpsichord,  but  this  player 
V;nows  ■well  how  to  produce  delicate, 
liquid,  smooth  tones  and  how  to  play 
low,  stately  processional  tunes  or 
tickle  the  fancy  with  sparkling  dance 
' melodies.  If  at  times  the  flute  p'fe- 
dominaicd  in  their  duets  yesterday 
there  ■were  more  times  when  the  two 
parts  were  properly  balanced.  ' 

Mr.  Richards  played  with  fine  feeling 
for  he  character  of  his  instrument  and 
beautiful  understanding  of  the  compo- 
silions.  The  first  number  'was  a Sonata 
in  B minor  by  Handel.  Following  this 
Mr.  Richards  was  heard  alone  at  the 
, harpsichord,  playing  the  Prelude  and 
■ h'ugue  in  C minor  from  Bach’s  “Well- 
Tempered  Cla^ichord”  and  the  Gavotte 
.Olid  .‘"usette  from  the  Knglish  Suite  in 
G mi.-ior  by  the  same  composer  and 
; ?.n  Air  with  Variations  by  Handel. 

I Mr.  Barrfcrc  was  heard  in  four  flute 
solos,  bv  Quantz,  Rameau  and  Leclair, 
and  Mr.  Richards  played  three  num- 
!)crs  which,  according  to  the  program, 
exist  only  ir,  manuscript  in  the  reper- 
.■  ire  of  the  Paris  collection  of  the 
Societc;  a Rondo  by  Rameau,  “The 
Brook,”  by  Ayrlton,  and  a “Gigue”  by 
Desmarcts.  The  final  number  of  the 
I afternoon  was  a Baoh  Sonata  in  E flat 
major  for  Harpsichord  and  Flute.  A 
fair-sized  audience  heard  the  recital. 


' *'>*  2-  y z.  r-/ 

'JeriTza  Keveais 
Her  Best  Talent 
in  Singing  ^Fedora^ 

liy  W.  J.  UK.\IJER.''0.\. 

There  cannot  I'm  any  manner  of 
doubt  that  the  Signor  Giulio  Galti- 
Casazza  is  an  impresario.  When  he 
determined  to  revive  the  dead,  buried 
and  muinificd  “Kedora”  of  I'lnberto 
Oiordano  there  was  such  a ,«haldng  of 
heads  as  New  York  had  not  known 
I .since  men  began  to  build  the  Ninth 
I avenue  "L."  And  when  the  opera  iva.s 
performed  earlier  in  this  season  the 
whole  town  sang  ■'Ueriuiescat  in  pace.” 

[ For  the  music  again  sounded  pallid, 
ir. effective  and  easily  forgettable.  And 
what  is  an  opera  without  niiisie?  A 
painting  without  color  or  a play  with- 
out situations? 

But  all  the  wise  men  of  Gotham 
were  at  sea  in  a tub,  for  they  had  for- 
gotten two  important  things,  to  wit., 
the  theatrical  cunning  of  Viclorien 
S'U'dou  and  the  dramatic  pcrsonaliiy 
of  Mme.  Maria  Jeritza.  Mr.  Gatti- 
t’a.sazza’s  generalship  w.as  never  more 
clearly  displayed  than  in  his  disclosure 
of  the  Austrian  prima  donna  as 
Frdora.  The  part  fits  her  as  if  it  had 
been  written  for  her.  She  is  neither 
a Bernhardt  nor  a Fanny  Davenport, 
but  she  is  the  operatic  I'cdora  to  the 
life.  Her  impersonation  of  this  much 
troubled  lady  i.s  the  best  thing  slie 
I has  done  here.  It  is  evcti  better  tium 
her  siren  in  lOricli  Korngold’.s  lugu- 
' bi'ious  work.  "Die  ToU  Stadt." 

! Mriio.  Jeritza  was  i good  voice  la.'it 
evening  and  sang  Giordano’s  mii.-ri, 
siitlieiently  well  to  give  it  its  full  tlra- 
■ matic  value.  Her  composition  of  the 
. ' h.i racier  has  gained  in  sympathy.  U 
. i.-i  tnoi'c  correctly  proportioned.  It, 
roinfs  are  made  with  more  certainly 
I .and  its  puctorical  quality  has  been  en- 
' I'icbed  by  an  improved  sense  of  light 
I nd  shade  in  action.  The  priin.a 
I donna  continued  to  fall  down  last  evc- 
I ning  us  admirably  as  if  she  had  been 
1 trained  in  1 lull.vwood.  She  received 
imiich  earned  applause. 

Mr.  Martinelli  was  al.^o  in  good 
; c ondition  and  his  virile  imi>ersonation 
' of  Lorit  Jpntiov  w.as  up  to  its  own 
high  standard.  Miss  JLirio  repealed 
iier  charming  and  W'  11  balanced  por- 
! trayal  of  the  volatile  C'oitnlcss  Oh/n 
I and  .Mr.  .Scotti  was  the  admirable  Be: 

, airiiix  of  old.  Italo  I'icehi  desfrves| 

I mention  for  his  Cirillo  and  several 
I ladies  of  the  chorus  (not  named  in 
' the  program)  for  tlicir  good  stagc| 
i pictures  of  grande  ilarncs.  Mr.  Bapi 
' conducted. 

Ethel  Crow  at  Aeolian  Hall.  •: 

JOtiu.l  Gi'Ov  . Ui.'  .tnierican  contralto,  jj 
! last  evening  at  Aeloian  Hall  gave  a 
program  of  songs  written  expressly  for  j 
string  Ciuartet  accompaniment  by  lies-  | 
pighfc,  Tco.’sens,  La'lcen.  Chausson  and 
(jtlu:i'.“.  ft  was  pos.sibly  the  tirst  time 
an  entire  program  of  this  type  of  nui.“ic 
hr.il  O 'er,  given.  Miss  Grow  had  the  oo- 
o];erntion  of  the  New  York  String  (fuar- 


I rousing  overture  is  in  every  wav  whaTi 
is  not  indicated  by  its  name  nr  tUn  ‘ 

' (caslon  for  which  It  Was  Written  B°ut' 
tfien,  Biahms  ic'as  not  given  the  deeiv.e 
,bf  Doctor  of  Pliilosop-ny  by  bSu 
IBnlversity  because-  he  had  spfnt 

,^'^4adernie®'“l?n  with  • ponderous  tom^ 
meant  youth  the 
erf  lowing  cup  ttf  life,  and  &at  ik  the 

wrotTwith  the  knmviedge  Ind  teehmeat 

Flaying  the  concerto,  Mr.  Nikisch  laid 

nothinl e^nl 
■fln-Gr^“  and  ive’’  Plenty  of 

>♦!  e\en  more  str^enffth'  tJi«n 

required,  and  he  did  not  In-' 

He  nlav<?d''^r*  these  resources.' 

Pl^J.ed  last  and  loud,  in  a lerkv 
.spasmodic  manner,  which  often  distorted 
"Tusical  expression.  His  fortlsslrni 
.'(vere  hard  and  unpleasant,  his  perform- 
as  a whole  uneasy  and  ?x?ggerl 
jaunty  and  impertinent  treat- 
, merit  of  a masterwork,  for  which  never- 
plaJTse®.  continued  ap- 

; Stransky  achieved  moments  nf 
brilliancy,  but  it  cannot  be  dalm?d  that 
. the  orchestral  interpretations  were  dis^ 
nnfu technical  finish  or  by 
those  already 
audiences,  such  as  the , 


qualities  other 
known  to  his 


sudden  and  not  .always  fortunate  transi' 
tion  from  one  tempo  to  anotLr  the  I 
careless  articulation  of  ? musica! 
Fhidse,  and  the  apparent  dread  of 

keeD**the  ^ ®icw  movement.  Don’t 

beep  the  audience  waiting'  The  nnui  i 
ence  -tvas  mildly  apprcclftive  of  that 

hatr^hi/ sy'"Pl'°“Y  *he  conducts 
applause.  to  acknowledge  the 


tft  with  Gliarl-.s  Albert  Baker  at  t!iO  8 
7,1:110.  'I'll  .an  iinaccnstomed  li^tdior 
ihi-.-i-  .'-ong-  would  I'.ave  .mounded  b-tb-r 
v.-ith  idlin',  ;i'i  oinpanir.n'iit  owiiiR  to  Im- 
5 1 . i.:r.  U'.t  tor.c  color.-:  o*’  the  :.ti.riny.s 
Kiu!  'o»  ut  l!\<  voice.  i.i.ito*r 

bieii'h.d  111'-.'  .-ti'iid  otu  in  di.sUinl  I'  li'-'i. 

S^m"‘Hud  ihc^'ac'mpm^^  t«rne”  by  Guillaume  Lekeu. 

latest  model. 


MARGUERITE  D’ALVAREZ. 

Mme.  D’Alvarez’s  second  recital 
last  night  in  the  Town  Hall  offered  aj 
program  that  ■was  hardly  -vvorthy  of 
her  interpretative  gifts.  There  were 
no  positively  bad  songs  on  it,  but 
neither  were  there  any  that  were  su- 
perlatively good — barring'  the  air  from 
"Iphigenie  en  Aulide”  that  began  it. 
Among'  the  best  of  the  ot’ners  were 
Bantock’s  ”A  Dream  of  Spring,” 
Emerson  Whithome’s  “The  Babe  In 
the  Garden,”  Poldowskl’s  "Effet  de 
Neige,”  three  Spanish  songs  and  the 
"Habanera”  from  "Carmen.” 

“Surely  no  woman  on  the  concert 
stage  has  a voice  of  like  opulence  and 
color.”  So  ran  a quoted  press  no- 
tice regarding  her  in  an  advertise- 
ment on  the  back  of  the  Town  Halj 
program.  The  statement  is  a little 
strong,  but  it  is  very  close  to  the 
truth.  The  more  pity,  therefore,  that 
Mme.  D'Alvarez  should  abuse  a mag- 
nificent instrument  as  mercilessly  as 
she  did  last  night.  She  seems  to 
have  contracted  some  bad  singing 
faults — insufficient  support  and  bad 
placement  ar’e  chief  among  them — 
that  are  robbing  her  voice  not  only 
of  Us  richness  but  of  its  purity  of 
Intonation.  Many  of  her  high  notes 
last  night  were  forced  (quite  off  the 
pitch  and  her  sustained  tones  in  any 
register  were  seldomi  free  from 
tremolo. 

Even  so,  handicapped  by  an  indif- 
ferent program  and  poor  vocalism, 
she  made  her  recital  an  event  of  ex- 
traordinary interest  by  the  sheer 
power  of  personality  and  artistry. 
Her  perfect  diction,  unerring  sense  of 
pace  nad  climax,  and  great  po'wer  of 
conveying  intense  feeling  combined  to 
keep  her  hearers  alternating  between 
rapt  attention  and  excited  applause. 
Lyell  Barber,  at  the  piano,  provided 
accompaniements  of  exceptional  taste 
and  musicianship. 

« « « 

At  Aeolian  Hall  Ethel  Grow,,  con- 
tralto, offered  a recital  of  songs,  ac- 
companied In  part  by  the  New  York 
String  Quartet.  The  piano  accom- 
paniments were  in  the  capable  hands 
of  Charles  Albert  Baker.  Her  pro- 
gram. whi(:h  was  well  out  of  the  com- 
mon rut,  included  Respighi’s  "H  Tra. 
monto,”  three  settings  of  old  English 
poems  by  Eugene  Ooossens,  Grecha- 
nlnoff’s  "Dead  Leaves,"  Chausson’s 
"Chanson  Perpetuelle,”  and  a "Noc- 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

‘.(tCAdemic”  ha^  a very  definite 


meaning  to  Josef  Stransky,  especially 
when  it  emerges  as  ".tkadcnvische 
and  is  affixed  to  an  overture  of 
Brahms.  As  a matter  of  fact,  these 
s-enlal  echoes  from  the  University  of 
Breslau  are  about  as  academic  (m 
our  unfortunate  sense  of  that  ill-used 
word)  as  "Boola-Boola" — and  much 
more  excU'ng.  Mr.  Stransky  made 
Utem  appropriately  genial,  but  he  ap- 
proached the  Students’  Song  In  a 
mood  of  exalted  i-everence  and  the. 
hilarious  climax  of  the  "Gaudeamus 
Igitur"  did  not  quite  come  off.  The 
"Festival”  was  followed  by  the  “Em- 
peror" concerto  of  Beethoven,  with 
Mltja  Nikisch  aS  soloist  in  one  of  hl« 
happiest  and  most  ingratiating  moods. 
The  "Pathetiqiie"  of  Tschaikowsky 
ended  the  pivigram  and  met  with  its 
unfailing  and  lo.val  applause. 


\ i^i  Z J' 


The  New  York  Syinphony^ 

By  Ol.iy  UOWNES. 

Tlie  overture  to  “King  Stephen,”  the 
eighth  symphony,  the'  third  “Lepnore 
-.overture,”  the  Scotch  folk-songs  which 
peethoven  arranged  for  a patron  In  1910, 
jand  the  "Song  of  the  Flea”  and  “The 
Ikiis.s,”  .sung  by  John  Barclay,  baritone,, 
made  the  main  part  of  the  fifth  concert 
of  the  Beethoven  cycle  given  by  tValter 
lihinirosch  and  the  New  York  Sjanphony 
Orchestra  yesterday  afternoon  In  Car- 
liegie  Hall.  'I\e  postliide  of  the  con-; 
rert,  for  which  everyone  remained,  was 
J ‘Wellington’s  Victory,”  or  the  "Battle 
Cf  Vittoria.” 

■ The  important,  perhaps  the  principal 
difference  between  Beethoven’s  "Battlej 
of  Vittoria”  and  Richard  Strau.ss’s  bat-j 
tie  with  himself  in  “Heldenleben”  is] 
that  while  Strauss,  making  much  sound 
.and  fury,  does  so  witli  complete  seriou.s-: 
iie.s.s,  Beethoven  writes  plainly  and  with 
Intention  for  a musical  machine — the 
’■panharmonicon”  invented  by  Maelzcl— 
afterward  arranges  the  result  for  orches- 
'tra,  and  makes  no  bones  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  doing  a mechanical  job.  His  bat- 
tle came  off  gloriously  yesterday,  with 
iinuch  braggadocio  of  trumpets,  preced- 
ing the  conflict;  with  "God  Save  the, 
Queen”  and  "Malbrough  s’en  va-t-en”' 
guerre  (known  by  a less  respectable  title; 
,to  collegiate  youths  of  the  land)  asj 
musical  gonfalons  of  the  conflict:  with; 
two  men  on  opposite  sfdes  of  the  or-| 
chestra  -n'orking  apparatu.ses  like  mA-i 
fchine  guns  against  each  other;  with  aj 
■wh.ack-ing  of  bass  drums  for  heavy  ar- 1 
tillery.  to  a comically  disconsolate  ver- 
' sion  of  "Malbrough’’  to  indicate  the  de- 
feat of  the  French ; and  with  a fugal 
I apotheosis,  if  you  please,  of  the  Engllsli 
'Tiational  chant  for  a conclusion.  AH' 
tliis  greatly  amused  Mr.  Da.hirosch’s  a i-’ 
dience.  If  proved  one  of  the  most  en- 
; tertaining,  if  not  artistically  valuahlCr 
of  his  ezhuniations  in  forgotten  corners 
Of  the  Beetlioven  store-house. 

'■I,  Mr.  Damro-sch’s  performance  of  the  In- 
Jcomparable  eiglith  symphonj'  was  en- 
’thusiastic,  and  it  found  the  audience- re- 
i Bpon.sive.  The  songs  interpreted  by  Mr. 
Barclay  are  hot  unfamiliar  and  are. 
eminently  worth  the  hearing,  In  the  case 
of  the  fclk-songs  because  of  the  value 
nf  the  original  melodies,  and  in  the  other 
songs  because  of  their  laughter  and  sen- 
timent. whether  or  not  B.eethoven,  the 
song  writer,  is  to  be  mentioned  in  a 
breath  with  Beethoven  the  symphonist. 
tMi'.  Barclay,  an  Interpreter  of  marked 
intelligence,  was  heartily  applauded. 

Symphony’s  Beetheven  Concert,  j 
•Thla,"  said  the  guide,  “is  the  house  j 
tu  which  Beethoven,  the  immortal 
composer  of  the  ninth  symphony,  was  j 
bom.”  ! 

“All,  yes,"  answered  the  tourist.  1 
■'ajid  did  not  he  write  a celebrated 
“Battle  Symphony?'  ” 

Wliercuiion  the  guide  knew  that  the; 
tourist  was  British  and  devoutly  be- 
lieved that  Waterloo  was  the  greatest 
battle  ever  fought  and  Wellington  the 
foremost  General  in  history.  This 
celebrated  battle  symphony  was  drawn 
forth  from  its  lair  to  thunder  as  a 
postlude  to  the  fifth  of  the  Symphony 
Society’s  series  of  Beethoven  con- 
certs, which  was  heard  by  m.any  per- 
sons in  Caimegie  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. Mr.  Damrosch  has  now  ex- 
hibited Beethoven  at  his  best  and  his  j 
■worst.  Thus  is  the  historical  cyclej 
made  impartial.  But  the  ninth  sym-; 
phony  is  yet  to  come. 

The  program,  which  appeared  to  he. 
a prelude  to  the  celebrated  postlude. 
comprised  the  “King  Stephen”  over-i 
litre  (which  is  a litUe  better  than  thet 
battle  symphony),  the  eighth  sym-' 
phony  and  the  ’’I-ieonore”  overture. 
No.  S.  John  Barclay,  barytone,  sang 
A group  of  Scotch  songs  with  .accom- 
paniment of  violin,  cello  and  piano, 
and  t-wo  other  songs  with  only  thei 
piano.  Mr.  Barcl.ay  sang  well,  and 


had  V (Sane?,  aa  in  “Der 
did  something  quite  pralse- 
the  line  of  interpretation. 
Tl*  eighth  symphony  always  evokes 
abate  about  a conductor’s  tempi- 
lany  years  ago  the  tempi  used  in 
erformance  of  this  delightful  work 
•ere  much  different  from  those  heard 
ow.  But  Hans  Guido  von  Buelow 
ime  here  and  exploded  a small  bomb- 
hell  with  the  new  tempi.  He  was 
udely  treated  by  'some  of  the  older 
ommentators  who  thought  that  he 
as  an  erring  brother.  But  to  one 
•ho  only  eitpressed  mild  wonder  he 
bowed  a copy  of  a letter  from  Barg- 
eer,  former  concertmaster  of  the 
assel  orchestra,  written  to  Von  Bue- 
)w  after  he  had  conducted  the  sym- 


stgnifleant  duties" to  perform  (hat  they 
must  go  unmentioned.  Moranzon. 

seemed  to  have  .some  difference  of 
opinion  with  Mr.  Chamlee  about  the 
tempo  of  “Llbiamo,”  but  otherwise 
guided  his  forces  ihrough  Verdi’s  sim- 
ple rhythms  without  trouble. 


3IARIE  ROSAXOFF  PI..AYS. 


I in»«lunJny«u  I u i ion. 


Miss  Marie  Roernaat  Rosanoff,  a young 
cellist  and  pupil  of  Pablo  Oasals  and 
IWiliein  Wllloke,  who  made  per  debut 
In  this  city  last  season,  gave  her  first 
recital  this  season  in  Aeolian  Hall  last 
evening.  The  Interesting  feature  of  ner 
iprograai  was  Boccherini's  concerto  In 
jw-hlcli  she  had  the  assistance  of  a small 
orchestra  of  strings,  horns  and  oboes 


the  first  time  by  Theodore  r-aUeffnan.' 
stage  manager  of  the  company,  when  he 
sailed  yesterday  with  thirty  of  Us  mem- 
bers by  the  Ilamburg-Amerlcan  liner 
Thuringia  for  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Latterinan  said  (5anna  Walska 
had  sung  her  part  in  "most  excellent 
style,’’  but  that  her  voice  was  not 
"big.”  It  Is,  he  says,  a sweet  voice,  with 
a quality  not  unlike  that  of  Geraldine 
Farrar  or  Mary  Garden.  " 

II  By  Deems  Taylor 


hony  In  that  town.  Bargheer  said  [conducted  by  Mr.  Willeke.  Among  her 
is  tempi  were  the  same  as  those  used  offerings  were  Beetlioven's  seven  varia- 
y Spohr  when  that  famous  violinist  t‘oue  on  a theme  by  Mozart  Bach  s 
.spoilt  Taareheer  suite  in  G.  unaccompanied,  and  several 

j/as  conductor  th-ro  S [brief  numbers  by  Wlll'eke,  Paure,  Gran- 

concertmaster.  Spohr  himself  Popper. 

Miss  Roeanoffs  gifts  are  of  a high 


•'as 

vas  concertmaster  when  the.  sym- 


ihony  was  performed  for  the  first  order,  but  they  are  not  readily  aUapt- 
ime,  which  was  under  the  baton  of  able  to  all  realm.s  of  the  ceilo’s  reper- 
ieethoven.  toire.  I 

Mr.  Damrosch  studied  under  A’'on  uu'mte 


toire.  In  Beethoven’s  variations  the  ex- 
finlsh  of  her  work  and  the 
^ ^ delicacy  of  melodic  outline  which  she 

Juelow.  H s tempi  ougnt^  _ sketched  s,i  s’xlllfuli  • deserve  praise. 

But  In  Bach’s  suite  her  lange  of  color 
limited  and  there  W'as 
little  force  or  imagination  woven  with 
the  intelligent  analysis  of  her  work. 
Therefore  little  of  Interest  was  brought 


nd  yet — and  yet — the  first  move' 
nent  did  sound  a little  dull  and  one  decidedly 

niass'l  Von  Buelow's  incisive  accen- 
.u.-.tion  of  the  allegretto  scherzando. 

5n  the  whole,  though,  it  was  a good 
erformance.  The  Symphony  Soci- 


forth  in  this  excellent  composition.  In  . 


, . the  concerto  she  was  more  fortunate.  : 

'ty  s orchestra  sends  .Mr.  willelte  conducted  this,  charming: 

mooth  body  of  tone  and  an  excellent  piece  with  all  the  sensitive  regard 
jnderstanding  exists  between  musl-^iiich  jt  merits.  It  proved  an  admirable  i 
liens  and  conductor.  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  Miss 

But  Mr  Damrosch,  as  they  used  ioRosanoffs  talents.  Not  without  a few! 

av  in  Broadway,  is  "going  away  from  lapses  of  intonation,  her  playing  was  ’ 

_ tn Characterized  by  true  musical  feeling, 

here.”  Bruno  Walter  is  coming  ^ thoroughly  arl 

conduct  in  his  place.  Everj  one  ^ I'tjsrjo  and  tasteful  style.  Her  tone  was  i 
)e  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Damrosch  go,  even^^^ipj.  large,  but  it  was  always  refined, 
emporarily.  He  is  the  "old  faithful  Raymond  Bauman  at  the  piano  gave  ac- 
of  local  conductors,  and,  although  iKcompainments  which  added  much  to  the 
continues  to  direct  audiences  as  wel  evening’s  enjojunenl. 

as  his  orchestra,  he  comes  ’’smilin'  ‘ , 

through,”  and,  like  Antonio  Scotti  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  he  lias 
become  an  institution. 


Metropolitan. 

performance  of  "Marta’’ 


tVlIlem  Van  Hoogsti-aten  led  the 
hilharmonlc  Orchestra  for  the  last 
me  this  season  at  a Thursday  -evening 
mcert  of  the  .Society  in  Carnegie  Hall 
St  night.  The  program  consisted  of 
eethoven's  “Coriolanus”  overture.  He- 
ir’s variations  on  a theme  by  Hiller 
d Tachalkovsky’s  fourth  syrnphony. 

The  Reger  variations  were  first  played 
Germany  on  October  15.  mi,  ,md 
ley  came  out  In  this  country  the  fol- 
wlng  ■winter  on  two  of  the  Boston 
ymphony  programs.  Of  the  eleven 
iriatlons  ending  with  a fugue,  the 
xth  and  eighth  were  omitted  from 
,et  night's  performance. 

In  its  playing  of  the  score  the  orches- 
a caught  with  commendable  success 
le  Roger  spirit.  The  Beethoven  over- 
ire  was  well  performed.  The  audl- 
loe  was  large. 

Galli-Corci  as  VIoIetlii. 

Mme.  Amellta  Galli-Curci  sang 
ioletta  Valeri/  in  Verdi’s  "I-ia  Trav- 
ta”  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
ist  evening  before  an  audience  which 
Fisted  the  capacity  of  the  house  and 
Ignilled  by  its  applause  substantial 
leasure,  but  not  undue  excitement, 
his  was  doubtless  due  to  the  fact 
hat  the  distinguished  prirna  donna 
•as  not  in  good  voice  and  that  tlie 
ie<iuallties  in  her  .singing  could  not 
5cape  notice.  She  had  trouble  with 
ho  A flat  In  ”.\h  tors  .e  lui,”  but  the 
Igh  K flat  in  “.Sempre  libera”  came 
ff  fairly  v/ell. 

Tho  broidery  with  which  slie  en- 
(avored  to  decorate  the  r-c!tatlve  be- 
vre  "Ah  fors  e lui"  as  well  as  that  in 
he  preface  to  the  cabaletta  was  un- 
sually  ragged,  and  there  were  some 
iiexpectod  breaks  in  her  plirasing  in 
he  cadenzas.  But  the  love!;-  natural 
lallty  of  the  voice  could  not  fail  to 
harm  every  ear.  and  In  the  purely 
rlc  passages  of  tho  acts  following 
ho  first  -Mme.  Gwlli-Curei  did  some 
dmlrable  singing.  But  It  would  oe 
utile  to  try  to  convince  any  dlspas- 
ionate  member  of  last  evening's  audi- 
nco  that  the  soprano"  was  quite  h.--- 
elf. 

Mr.  Chamlee.  recovered  from  the  in- 
isposltion  which  lately  prevented 
■'Mco  rli  (Jo.ma's  projected  voyage  to 
tin  east  side  of  Afric.i,  appeared  as 
Itrrdn,  the  lovelorn.  But  he  was  also 
ot  altogether  free  in  voice,  though 
e sang  well  'ind  carried  himselT  like 
II  ardent  .admirer  of  the  diva.  Mr. 
e lAica  once  ag.iln  gave  an  excellent 
cpre-ientation  of  ;he  stern  fathci-  who 
Lrlr.al'y  advertised  tho  beautle.s  of  i 
.^ovenco.  The  Other  momhera  of  the  i 
Rut  of  "Ial  Travlata”  have  such  in- 


At  the 
! A benefit 
was  given  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  ' Afme.  Alda 
find  Mr.  Gigli  headed  the  familiar  cast, 
yhich  included  Mme.  Howard  and 
Messrs.  Didnr,  Malatesta.  D'Angelo  and 
Reschigli.an.  Mr.  I’api  conducted. 

In  the  evening  Mme.  Galli-Curci  made 
her  first  appearance  this  season  a.s  Vio- 
letta in  "La  Traviata.”  Her  graceful 
interpretation  of  the  role,  ns.  well  us  vo- 
cal virtuosity,  was  greeled  with  enthu-  i 
siasm  by  a large  audience.  Mr.  Gbara-  ! 
lee  iipiieared  as  -Alfredo  and  Mr.  Do  i 
l>uca  as  Germont.  Otiier.s  in  the  cast 
were  Mmes.  Egener  and  -Antiiony  and 
Messrs.  Bnda.  I’icco,  Tibbett  and  i’icclil. 
:Mr.  Moratizoni  comiuefed. 


.ONDON  TO  HEAR  DEBUT 
OF  AMERICAN  SOPRANO 


Blanche  Scandina  to  Sing  at 
Covent  Garden  To-morrow. 
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Blanche  Scandina.  a young  Ameri.  an 
soprano,  make.s  her  debut  at  Covent  Gar- 
den Saturday  as  Queen  of  Night  in 
IMozart's  “Magic  Flute.”  She  has  not 
been  heard  even  on  the  concert  platform 
ibefore.  It  was  at  Nellie  Melba's  Instl- 
Igation  that  she  first  took  lessons  with 
Ponson,  French  master. 

’’Her  pure  coloratura  voice,”  says 
Percy  Pitt  of  the  British  National  Opera 
Company,  "Is  perfect  in  style  and  tech- 
nique and  she  is  expected  to  make  a 
sen.satlon  at  her  debut.’’ 

Miss  Scandina,  who  has  come  to  X-on- 
don  from  Paris,  Is  of  Swedish  and  Dan- 
ish parentage  and  speaks  fluently  the 
Scandinavian  languages,  besides  English, 
French,  Italian  and  Spani.sli. 


THE  NEW  'V'ORK  SYMPHONY 

The  concert  of  tho  Now  York  Sym- 
phony Orcheatra  in  Carnegie  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon  presented  the 
fifth  program,  and  last,  but  one,  in 
Mr.  Damrosch’ a Beethoven  cycle. 
There  was  some  unfamiliar  Beethoven 
on  the  list,  and  so.me — the  eighth  sym- 
phony and  the  third  "Leonore”  over- 
tm-e — that  could  hardly  be  called 
novel. 

John  Barclay,  baritone,  sang  chree 
of  the  composer’s  arrangements  of 
Scotch  folksongs  and  two  others, 
"The  Song  of  tho  Flea,”  and  "The 
Kiss.”  Even  his  polished  style  and 
fine  voice  could  not  completely  dis-  j 
guise  the  fact  that  Beethoven  was  not  j 
at  his  happiest  wlien  writing  songs.  | 
The  first  of  the  Scotch  songs,  "Sun-  ; 
set,”  fias  a beautiful  tune  and  a lovely  ^ 
mood,  but  the  other  two  are  common- 
place. The  “Flea”  song  will  hardfv  ; 
obliterate  the  memory  of  Moussorg- 
sky’s  setting.  ^ 1 

Beside  the  symphony  and  the  “Deo- 
nore”  there  was  the  "King  Stephen 
overture,  ■written  for  a play  of  that 
name  by  Kotzebue  and  first  played 
1 in  1812.  Beethoven  composed  it  to 
order,  and  it  sounds  like  it. 

Speaking  of  potboilers,  those  who 
did  not  stay  for  the  postludc  of  the 
i concert  massed  a treat  that  they  could 
111  afford  to  miss.  This  was  a per- 
formance of  a piece  that  Beethoven 
wrote  in  1813.  entitled  "Wellington  s 
Victory;  or,  the  Battle  of  Vlttorla.’ 
Maelzel,  the  inventor  of  the  metro- 
nome, had  concocted  a thing  that  he 
called  the  "Panhamonlcon,”  evident- 
ly a sort  of  Cro-Magnon  orchestrelle, 
and  proposed  to  Beethoven  that  he 
write  a battle  piece  for  it,  with  the 
Idea  that  the  two  of  them  would 
thereupon  iournev  to  London  and 
astonish  the  English.  The  schenie 
finally  fell  through,  but  meanwhile 
Beethoven  had  composed  the  music 
and  scored  It. 

In  accordance  with  the  composer  s 
directions,  the  orchestra  split  into 
two  sections  yesterday,  the  half  on 
the  left  repre.senting  the  English 
Army  and  the  half  on  the  right  the 
French.  Subsequent  developments 
were  simple  and  to  the  point.  Trumpet 
calls  and  drum  rolls  from  the 
English  side,  followed  by  same  from 
French.  "Rule  Britannia”  from  the 

'side;  "We  Won’t  Go” 

"Malbrouck”  from  the 
More  bugle  calls  from  both 


ing  and  a certain  deft  ability  lo  moou- 
late  her  measures  so  that  her  pianis- 
simo and  gentle  crescendo  are  merged 
into  happy  proportions. 

A small  orchestra,  conducted  by  a 
beaming  and  paternal  Mr.  Willcke, 
accompanied  the  young  artist  with 
almost  devout  sympathy  and  chiv- 
alry. In  fact,  it  was  partly  due  to 
their  encouraging  co-operatioi»k  that 
the  performance  emerged  with  such 
finished  cliarm.  Moreover,  wliile  in 
the  realm  of  pure  aesthetics,  the  pic- 
ture made  by  this  girl  and  her  cello, 
surrounded  by  her  group  of  deferen- 
tial musicians,  added  much  to  a polite 
.and  pleasant  evening. 

Tchaikovsky's  Fourth  Symphony, 
the  Beethoven  Overture  to  "Corio- 
lanus’’ and  the  Reger  variations  on  a 
theme  by  Hiller  made  up  the  Phil- 
harmonic program  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
At  the  Metropolitan,  Amelita  Galli- 
Curci  again  traced  the  sad  fate  of 
Violetta  in  "La  Traviata,  with  a fa- 
miliar cast.  S. 


/ 


/ 


^ 
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I’TEW  YORK  TEIO  IN  CONCERT. 


K d 1 in  A i>  pe  » i*.s 

VioUniNt 


'i'he  New  York  T',"io  gave  a concert 
ir  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening'.  The  or- 
ganization .appeared  with  a new  violin- 
ist, Louis  Iiidlin,  familiar  on  l.iie  concert 
stage  and  recently  concertmeister  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra.  He  taljis  the 
jilace  of  Mr.  Guidi.  The  program  la.st 
evening  contained  little  to  excite  the 
music  lover,  but  there  was  inuch  to 
give  pleasure.  The  offerings  consis'ied 
of  Brahms'  C major  trio,  Mozart’s  trio, 
op.  13.  No.  3.  and  the  G minor  trio  by 
Smelana,  played  to  conrmemmorate  the 
one  hundredth  anniversay  of  the  coni- 
po.'-er's  birth. 

It  is  difficult  to  smother  the  exuberant 
joy  and  the  compelling  good  humor  of 
the  Brahirii’  trio.  The  players  last 
night  smothered  neither.  They  were  suo 
ccs.sful  in  bringing  forth  both  charac- 
teristics in  a clear  and  spirited  reading. 
Technically  some  of  their  work  lacked 
refinement.  It  was  occasionally  rough. 
But  the  sympathetic  ensemble,  the  direct 
and  sinuple  styfe,  and  the  thorough  plea- 
sure with  which  the  trio  caught  the  mu- 
sical essence  ot  tiieir  subjects  In.sured 
an  enjoyable  performance.  Mr.  Edlln 
played  witii  distinction  and  at  the  same 
time  ref.-a.ined  from  standing  forth  too 
promt  n ently. 


WALSKA  SANG  UNKNOWN 
IN  WAGNERIAN  COMPANY 


Had  Robe  in  ‘Figaro*  With  Or- 
ganization. 


Ganna  Walska.  wife  of  Harold  F. 
McCormick  of  Chicago,  not  only  was 
the  '‘angel"  of  the  Wagnerian  Opera 
Company,  contributing  with  her  hus- 
Ws'nd  $10B.000  to  ihelp  It  out  of  Its 
financial  troubles  before  the  final  re- 
ceivership, but  also  was  a near-star  of 
the  organization,  singing  Incognita  tho 
role  of  the  Countess  In  Mozart's  "Mar- 
rlage  of  Figaro”  at  Albany.  Detroit 
Slid  New  London.  Conn.  Although  the 
fact  was  known  .at  the  time  and  was 
prmfed.  It  WHS  admitted  officially  for 


English 
pardon, 

French, 
sides. 

The  battle  then  ensued.  It  con- 
sisted  in  mutual  recriminations  from 
the  opposing  brasses,  with  the  str  ngs 
and  woodwind  working  fiiriouly  but 
tnaudlbly,  with  accompaniment  of 
heavy  drumfire  from  tWo  bass  drums 
and  a pair  of  carpet  beaters.  Final- 
ly the  carnage^ceased,  and  the  French 
slunk  off.  playing  "Malbrouck"  in 
minor,  ■with  a farewell  "wham! 
from  the  British  artillery.  Followed 
an  epilogue,  wherein  "God  Save  the 
King!”  was  heard  in  pleasing  varla- 

tions.  . - * 

The  program  will  be  repeateci  to* 
night— and  for  Heaven’s  sake  don’t 
leave  before  "The  Battle  of  Vittoria"! 
There  Is  reason  to  believe,  by  the 
way,  that  Beethoven  did  not  Intend 
It  to  be  funny. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

Marie  Roemaet  Rosanoff.  a verj" 
young  girl  with  a very  old  ’cello,  gave 
a recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  night. 
Miss  Rosanoff  is  a debutante  of  last 
season  and  her  ’cello  (according  to  an 
awed  press  announcement)  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  honorable  in- 
struments in  the  world;  with  this 
piquant  contrast  as  a beginnin.g,  the 
i-cicital  progressed  to  a triumphant 
close.  The  young  player’s  tone  Is  not 
large;  in  fact,  her  slim  arms  and  fin- 
gers were  physically  unequal  to  some 
passages  of  the  "Bach  Suite  in  G, 
which  she  playea  with  the  utmost 
courage.  But  she  has  taste  and  feel- 


SERAFIN  ENGAGED 


Tullio  Serafin,  an  Italian  opera  con- 
ductor already  knoi\'n  in  Paris,  Ixindon, 
Lisbon  and  Buenos  Aires,  is  to  come  to 
the  metropolitan  next  season,  according 
to  official  announcement  made  last  night 
toy  Gatti-Casazza  afer  the  news  had 
reached  Broadway  In  conflicting  reports 
lof  his  engagement  for  America. 

Samuel  Insull,  in  a Chicago  dispatch, 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  Mr.  Serafin 
■would  Join  his  rival  company  In  the 
■West. 

The  metropolitan  announcement  is  un- 
derstood to  mean  that  the  newcomer  has 
i «lgned  up  definitely  for  New  York. 

Serafin,'  who  is  now  leading  perform- 
(Bjices  of  "Parsifal"  at  the  Teatro  Regio, 
S>arma,  was  born  in  1880  at  CavarzCre, 
«n  the  ■Venetian  mainland,  and  at  10 
i years  entered  the  Conservatory'  of 
Milan.  He  became  first  viola  at  La 
Scala  and  later  an  assistant  conductor 
under  Gattl-Casazza  and  'loscanlnl.  - 

After  the  Scala's  director  and  con- 
duotor  came  here  In  1908  the  >'Oung 
Serafin  went  for  four  years  to_  !«««. 
returning  to  Milan  as  the  Seal  a s chief 
conductor  for  four  yfavs  “lorc.  He 
has  since  led  opera  in  the  p.incipal 
&lan  cities  as  ■well  as  in  other  coun- 
tries and  has  conducted  symphony  con- 
certs at  the  Augusteo  in  Rome. 

Hq  will  follow  here  a -succession  of 
Sramous  Italian  conductors,  including 
Mancinelll,  Bevignanf,  Arturo  \igna, 
ffoscanlni  and  Polacco. 

Roberto  Moranzonl,  who  with  Gen- 
floa-ro  Papi  has  shared  the  Italian  reper- 
lory  on  Broadway,  will  retire  at  the 
tind  of  the  present  season.  Mr.  Gattl 
in  his  announcement  said  that  Maestro 
Moranzonl  has  served  ably  and  loyally 
as  a conductor  of  the  Metropolitan  and 
has  now  for  personal  reasons  asked  to 
be  relieved  of  his  duties,  to  which  the 
General  Manager  has  consented  wltli 
regret. 

Moran  oni  first  appeared  in  the 
Metropolitan  orchestra  pit  In  191 1,  In 
the  same  year  with  Pierre  Monteux, 
an’d  has  remained  here  seven  years.  Ho 
succeeded  Giorgio  Polacco,  who  has 
since  been  active  In  Chicago.  Moran- 
aoni  has  conducted  among  his  produc- 
tions here  tho  little  Puccini  "triptych’’ 
and  both  "Lodoletta’’  and  "L'Amico 
Fritz,”  by  his  own  teacher,  Mascagni. 
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n -'  t . toranxonl  is  loaving  the  Mct- 
r.-i  lii  . (cr  ten  years'  eerv-lce.  and 
fh.  oil.  ^ ; to  have  a new  Italian  ron- 
din  i .r  In  Tullio  Serafin.  Mr.  Gattl-Ca- 
f."..  a -in  lunn  d yesterday  that  .Moran- 
“onl.  ttho  has  served  ably  and  loyally 
a - rondui  tor.  for  personal  reasons  has 
a.  .= to  be  relieved  of  his  duties  at  the 
••iid  of  thi  season.,  and  that  he  had  con-  , 

aetitf  d with  rcgrrct  to  ils  retirement.  | 

’ 

I ;i>i  iiiu'''-'  opera  a!  the  .Metroiiouijiii 
V ' ‘'Die  'A'alkiiere,"  with  .\Inie.  [lein- 
. he'rl;  as  Siosl  nde.  Mmr.  One^dii  as 
h'ri<'k:i.  .Aline.  Matzenaiier  as  UrminhiUlc, 
' Mr.  l.aiibeiithal  ns  Siegmind,  Air.  AVhite- 
liill  a AVotan  aii<l  Air.  liendrr  as  Himd- 
iiig.  Mme.  Mellish  replaced  Alme.  Hoese- 
ler  as  ll  -iniv.  ige  : orhorwiso  the  east  was 
the  familiar  one  this  season.  Mr.  Uodan- 
7.ky  condiK  ted. 


ju.  t 7 ^ ■ 

Ermst  Hutcheson  s Recital.  \ 

By  OLIN  nOWNKS. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  a pianist 
can  show  darlnk  in  the  arrangement  of 
a program.  One  is  to  perform  coniposi- 
tions  which  have  never  been  heard  be- 
fore and  may  not  be  heard  again.  The  | 
other  is  to  offer  a list  of  compositions 
so  orthodox  that  no  audience  would  i 
come  to  hear  an  ordinary  pianist  who 
played  them,  and  abide  by  the  results.  ! 
This  latter  was  the  proceedings  of  Br-  i 
nest  Hutcheson  at  his  piano  recital  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Aelonia  Hail. 

Hi.s  composers  were  Alendelssohn. 
Schumann  and  Chopin.  Of  Mendelssohn 
.he  played  the  "Scherzo  a capriccio^ 
and  four  Songs  AVith  AVords,  Nos.  2.A, 

17.  22,  3i;  of  ^humann  the  "Phantasie- 
Stucke,"  of  Chopip  the  Ballade  in  F, 
the  "Lithuanian  SoVig,’  'as  arranged  by  j 
Sgambati,  and  the  B-flat  minor  Scherzo.  ; 
This  last  composition,  the  climax  of 
offense  to  the  modernists,  proved,  when  | 
played,  to  be  one  of  the  features  of  the  | 
program.  It  was  tribute  alike  to  com-  j 
poser  and  interpreter.  I 

The  "Lithuanian  Song”  was  a novelty 
to  many  in  the  audience.  It  is  a charm- 
ing piece,  unworthily  neglected,  and  a 
welcome  relief  from  the  everlasting  wish 
of  the  Polish  maiden.  The  reading  of 
the  Ballade  could  have  been  more  dra- 
matic and  romantic  in  its  manner,  and 
in  Schumann's  piece.s  the  pianist  tended 
to  be  matter-of-fact— until  he  arrived 
at  the  "Ende  vom  Lied."  which  was  as 
a dream  of  golden  stairs.  There  -was 
an  appreciative  audience  of  good  size, 
and  Mr.  Hutcheson  added  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

Neighborhood  Music  School. 

The  tenth  anniversaory  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Neighborhood  Music  School 
took  the  form  of  a concert  yesterday  | 
afternoon  in  Town  Hall.  It  is  ten  years 
s'.nce  this  school,  which  has  far  outgrown 
the  capacities  of  the  building  in  which  it 
was  originally  housed,  opened  its  doors. 
The  proceeds  of  the  concert  yesterday 
gc  toward  a fund  for  a new  auditorium 
and  other  facilities  needed  by  the  school. 

,N’ot  only  playing,  but  rhythmical  danc- 
ing and  performances  of  "teamwork 
tunes."  made  the  program.  The  Junior 
Orchestra,  of  which  the  first  violinist  is 
7 years  old,  and  the  'cellists  were  almost 
hidden  behind  their  instruments,  opened 
the  concert  with  a gavotte  of  Bach  and 
the  Song  of  the  Volga  Boatmen.  This 
was  followed  with  rhythmical  work  by 
Estelle  and  Miriam  lAivlnne  and  Marjo- 
1 rle  Klinger.  A "Swedish  Cradle  Song'  j 
and  "Frfere  Jacques”  were  interpreted 
I bv  Rhoda  Martin.  Jules  Seidman  and 
L,'0  Maitz,  violinists ; Bernard  Ginsberg. 

'■  '.ist,  and  Estelle  Levy,  pianist.  Eva 
< .singer  played  the  allegro  from  ilo- 
zart's  fourth  violin  concerto.  i 

Other  performers  were  Oliver  Edwel,  j 
'celll.st.  and  EsUier  Arnowitz.  pianist  | 
(Corelli's  D minor  sonata)  : Eva  Gel- 
singer,  Ecther  Shalr.  Harris  Danzlger 
and  Gertrude  Berkowitz.  assisted  by 
r.lsie  Mandelberg  (Schumann  piano  quin- 
tet), and  Dora  Zaslavsky,  pianist  (first  j 
movement  of  Grieg's  concerto).  The 
final  number  was  the  Oberon  AAi'oberon 
overture  by  the  orchestra. 


Two  French  Operas  Sung  in  Day., 
"Carmen”  was  sung  at  the  Metropoli-  j 
tan  last  night  at  the  annual  French  ^ 
Hospital  benefit,  following  the  day's  | 
regular  matinee  of  ‘ Thai's."  The  ttvo , 
French  operas  together  completed  the  i 
twelfth  week  and  marked  a halfway  | 
point  of  New  York's  longest  seasoiu  j 
Mme.  Jeritza  sang  In  "Thais"  with  j 
Tokatyan  and  Danise.  Easton.  Saba- 
nie.'a.  Martlnelli  and,  Alardones  were  the 
"Carmen"  cast,  and  Hasseiman.,  con-! 
ducted  both  perfoirmances. 

By  Deems  Taylor  J 


The  children's  hour  In  music  was 
bundantly  celebrated  yesterday  when 
'Wo  elaborate  concerts  were  given  for 
'be  especial  benefit  of  Infant  music- 
lovers.  The  first  was  a ne'w  gesture 
if  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  toward 


this  end  and  was ' scheduled  for~Car- 
negle  Hall  yesterday  morning,  al- 
hou.gl  the  actual  opening  for  critics 
ind  the  general  public  will  be  held 
o- morrow  afternoon.  Ernest  Schell - 
ng  has  been  engaged  to  conduct  an 
rrehestra  of  fifty-five  men  from  the 
irchestra  tn  behalf  of  the  children 
rom  the  public  and- parochial  schools 
■ind  the  music  school  settlements.  On 
the  first  program  arc  Chopin's  Mll- 
tai-y  Polonaise,  Bach's  Air  on  the  G 
String,  Bizet's  Children's  Suite  and 
the  Overture  to  "William  Tell." 
These  numbers  arc  diversified  by  Air. 
tchelling’s  analysis  at  the  piano  of 
■:he  important  themes  and  by  an  ex- 
ilanatory  talk  on  “Fiddles  and  Fld- 
’iesticks,”  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides. 

■At  Carnegie  Hall  also.  In  the  after- 
toon,  the  New  York  Syntphony  gave 
ts  annual  concert  for  young  people, 
with  Pablo  Casals  as  soloist.  The 
trogram  was  built  around  the  Boc- 
dierUii  Concerto  in  B flat  and  Included 
he  "Thunder  and  Lightning"  polka 
>y  Johann  Strauss.  Earnest  Hutch- 
;son  In  his  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  in- 
:Iuded  the  Schumanh  "Phantasie- 
■tucke”  and  a Mendelssohn  group 
nade  up  of  four  "Songs  AA'ithout 
Words"  and  the  “Prelude  and  Fugue 
n F minor.  The  concluding  number 
vas  a Chopin  group  consisting  of  the 
Ballade  tn  F.  a Lithuanian  song,  and 
'he  Scherzo  tn  B flat  minor. 

“Thais"  was  repeated  as  a matinee 
a the  Metropolitan  In  a familiar  cast 
•leaded  by  Jeritza.  Tokatyan  and ' 
Danise.  in  the  evening  at  the  Metro- 
.lolitan  "Carmen”  was  scheduled  as  a 
tpecial  performaned  for  t’ne  benefit  of 
he  French  Hospital. 

I Cliooscs  Glazonnoff'b  Fifth, 
With  Own  Verses  Set  to 
Second  Movement  Theme 
1 and  Audience  as  Chorus 
By  F.  D.  Perkins 

Walter  Damrosch  met  his  audience 
of  young  people  yesterday  afternoon  at 
Carnegie  Hall  in  the  fourth  concert  of 
this  series,  and  again  added  a short 
lecture-recital  to  the  symphonic  pro- 
gram in  outlining  the  Fifth  Symphony 
of  Alexander  Glazounoff.  This  was  an  , 
appropriate  choice.  The  B flat  sym- 
phony is  not  long,  is  effectively  scored 
and  most  melodious,  though  not  marked 
by  any  notable  originality.  In  the 
first  movement  one  thought  of  Wag- 
ner; in  the  second,  perhaps,  of  Tchai- 
kovsky. Still,  if  not  an  epoch-making 
work,  the  symphony  fell  very  pleasant- 
ly upon  the  ear,  and  a distinct  asset  in 
the  entertainment  was  provided  by  Mr. 
Damrosch  in  the  verses  he  had  fitted  to 
the  themes  of  the  second  movement, 
which  the  audience  was,invited  to  sing. 
The  fit  was  perfect. 

Casals  Is  Soloist 

Pablo  Casals,  the  soloist  of  the  after- 
noon, chose  an  eighteenth  century 
work,  the  ’cello  concerto  of  Boccherini. 
Introduced  as  the  finest  ’cellist  in  the 
world,  he  proceeded  to  prove  it,  with 
his  familiar  breadth  and  richness  of 
tone;  but  the  playing  of  Mr.  Casals 
hardly  needs  to  be  rhapsodized  on  j 
anew.  The  infrequently  heard  concerto  1| 
served  its  purpose  well,  with  an  ex-  j; 
tensive  cadenza  in  the  first  movement  j 
to  display  the  soloist’s  technical  skill,  j 
and  a melodious  slow  movement,  in  i 
which  a ’cellist  has  every  chance  to  [ 
produce  a rich,  melting  tone,  if  he  has  i 


SYMPHONY  BACKERS 
TO  ASSEMBLE  HERE 

thara^flrsOncctlAg  of  financial  hackers 
of  the  great 

r^inriratr^n  of  Clarence  AL 
ncre  Thp  meetinB 

Mackay  next  KaUm.a).  ^ 

Is  for  discussion,  so  the  nivitation.,  cx 
plained,  "of  all  -alters  of 
American  orchestras  at  ^ ^ 

1,  expected  that  the  problem  of  th 
annual  deficits  will  be  taken  uP  and 
plans  laid  to  remedy  the  situatlo  . 

To  Discuss  KiViil  Itidding. 

Next  Saturday's  J''"  .J’t! 

^hoUv  treo  to  subject.  taKing 
ever  direction  those  present  desire  oi 
niggest.  It  is  certain  that  there  will  be 
afk  of  rival  bidding  for  plaver.s  nd 
conductors,  such  as  in  the  past  1 -ic 


MO.Odll  increa.scs  iiY  tlieir-  own  hUeffS-'j: 
for  the  faithful  who  remained,  when 
some  of  the  newer  .mganizations  were 
forming. 

A report  ye.sterday  of  .S70,no0  offered 
to  a conductor,  not  far  afield  nor  un- 
known here,  to  come  to  New  A'ork,  was 
denied  by  all  concerned.  The  man  men- 
tioned now  receives  over  ■«'liicli 

was  the  price  the  Metropolitan  once  paid 
to  Toscanini,  and  it  has  been  announced 
from  his  concert  platform  that  Mr. 
Stokowski  accepted  Philadelphia's  figure 
• t a personal  loss.  He  is  at  present,  as 
are  most  other  'leaders,  under  binding 
contract  for  a term  of  years. 

Mr.  Mackay's  guests  are  expected  to 
consider  how  rival  city  orchestras  may 
"live  and  let  live"  in  future  ycar.s.  Tliey 
will  informally,  in  American  parlance, 
"swap  hard  luck  stories"  and  seek  rem- 
cdie.s  for  their  difficulties  in  good  .Amer- 
ican "big  business”  methods. 

Mr.  Mackay  is  the  present  Gliairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Phll- 
hannonic  Society,  the  oldest  orchestra 
in  this  country  and  the  third  oldest  in 
the  world.  He  has  been  South  since 
Issuing  the  call  for  this  informal  con- 
ference to  both  the  chief  officers  and 
practical  business  men  of  the  other  musi- 
cal groups. 

Final  plans  await  his  return  to  town 

Tiie.^idiiy  or  A\'ednc.sd.ay  and  no  informa-  j 
tion  of  the  semi-public  meeting  has  been 
, sMiilahle  at  I'ither  his  offices  in  the' 
i Postal  Telegraph  Company,  those  of  the 
Philharmonic  .Society  or  .the  Mackay 
home  at  .'i  East  Seventy-fiftli  Street. 
P'roin  outside  the  city  it  was  learned 
that  tlie  men  accepting  the  invitation 
will  meet  informally  as  guests  at  dinner 
at  Mr.  Mackay's  home  on  .Saturday 
niglit. 

Thirteen  presiding  officers  of  sym- 
; phony  organizations  and  thirteen  busi- 
ness managers  of  their  orchestras  have 
accepted,  according  to  report  from  some 
of  their  home  towns.  Tlicy  will  repro-  ^ 
sent,  in  teim.s  of  concert  hall  box  of- 
fice.s,  $.■), (100,000  annual  turnover,  or 
nearly  twice  the  gros.s  business  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Their  com- 
mon bond  will  be  that  each  has  an 
average  annual  deficit  of  SIOO.OOO  a 
season. 

Some  of  Those  to  Atteml. 

Some  of  those  who  are  expected  or  will 
send  proxies  if  unable  to  attend  are  W. 
A.  Clark  Jr.  of  Los  Angeles,  who  up  to 
this  year  had  paid  $543,000  tor  the  Los 
-Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  Is  still  “car-  | 
r.ving  on"  a six-figure  deficit  : Elbert  I. 
Carpenter  of  Minneapolis,  where  also 
one  man  carries  the  chief  financial  load  ; 
Charles  H.  Hamill  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  Detroit.  Airs.  Charles  P.  Taft  of 
Cincinnati.  John  b.  Severance  of  Cleve- 
land and  H.  H.  Flagler  of  the  New  York 
Symphony. 

From  Rocliestcr.  with  its  youngest  of 
all  the  big  orchestras,  will  come  George 
i Eastman,  who  has  undertaken  to  run 
mu.sic  witli  "big  business”  brains  and 
experience.'  From  Philadelphia  is  Alex- 
ander A'an  Rensselaer,  acting  in  the 
absence  of  Edward  Bnk,  largest  donor  I 
of  the  recent  endowment.  Representing 
Boston  is  Judge  Frederick  P.  Cabot,  the 
successor  of  M^or  Higginson.  now 
wrestling  with  $9,'n000’  annual  difference 
between  expenses  and  income  of  the 
Boston  Symphony. 

AViih  their  cliiefs,  there  have  been  in- 
vited the  business  managers,  who  will 
dine  in  New  A’ork  the  same  evening  and 
will,  in  event  of  promi.sing  developments, 
rem.nin  to  work  out  any  plans  adopted 
hy  tlie  roEiiective  groups.  The  managers 
ape  )A’.  H.  Brennan.  Boston  ; Arthur 
.Ju^soii,  New  A'ork  Pltiiharmonic  and 
Philadelphia  ; George  Engles.  New  York 
Symphony  : Air.  See  of  Rochester,  Airs. 

J.  AA'.  Darby.  Cincinnati  ; Mrs.  Adela 
Prentiss  Hughes.  Cleveland  ; W.  E.  Wal- 
ter, Detroit : F.  J.  AA'essels,  Chicago ; S. 
E.  Alacmillen,  St.  Louis;  A.  J.  Gaines. 
Alinne-apolis : Caroline  A.  Smith,  Los 
Angele.s,  and  A.  .W".  AA’idenham,  San  i 
Francisco. 

Four  of  the  Middle  AVest  orchestras 
had  been  reported  in  the  beginning  of 
their  current  season  as  planning  to 
"save  themselves  by  a merger.”  That 
move,  though  it  came  to  no  definite  I 
action,  led  to  much  consideration  of  the,; 
common  interests  of  rival  touring  or- 
chestras .having  their  home  bases  at 
Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and 
Detroit, 

In  the  case  of  the  New  A'ork  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  the  need  of  begging 
orche.stra  funds  in  grudging  driblets 
from  a host  of  promising  contributors 
led  Ifarry  Harknes.s  Flagler  some  years 
ago  to  assume  per.sonally  the  entire 
financial  responsibility,  leaving  to  a 
Board  of  Directors  dhly  que.'^tions  of 
artistic  policy. 

Tlie  older  Philharmonic  Society  re- 
ceived .$.500,000  by  bequest  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  of  which  the  free  income-pro- 
ducing part  yields  .$30,000  aside  from 

certain  specified  Air' 

rectors  make  upu  with 

Mackay,  the  Chairman,  is  reporteU  to 
^ve  a much  higher 

hundred  concerts  and  wide  travel  eacn 

Mackay’s  Views  Outlined. 

At  the  season’s  first  meeting  of  Thii- 
hai'monic  directors  in  the  home  of  A in- 
cent  Astor  last  Fall,  with  Promdent, 
Frederick  A.  Juilliard  presiding.  Chaii- 
nian  Alackay  fir.st  indicated  some  of  the 
problems  he  will  now  discuss  with  other 

orchestra  heads.  In  his  ’7'P‘J'T  ^Ynta in- 
emphasized  "the  great  cost  .-^'rn  the  l 

ing  a symphony  orche.stra.  pwing  to  lh_^| 
high  standard  demanded.  Here,  as 
well  as  in  other  cities,  adequate  fin.in  ; 
clal  returns  could  not  with- 

out an  endowment  fund,  he  .said. 

“Even  with  a full  attendance  at  e\ei> 
concert,"  his  report  There 


about  been  reached".  .MK.'^.MaCKay  men- 
tioned the  addition  of  $22,218  to  this 
year’s  heav.v  budget  through  flie  new 
union  schedule  and  a $15,000  bonus  to 
a retiring  conductor. 

The  PhilhaiTnonic,  on  A(r.  Alackay’s 
taking  Its  chairmanship  three  years  ago. 
qomblned  with  the  then  National  Sym- 
p'hony  Orchestra,  from  which  both  sub- 
scribers and  players  were  recruited  to 
the  older  band.  In  this  present  season’s 
, report  he  announced  a further  joining 
I force.s  with  the  leading  interests  in  the 
City  Symphony  Orchestra  as  ''an  added' 
source  of  strength."  , 

An 'understanding  was  readied  between 
the  Philharmonic  and  the  American 
Orchestral  Society,  whereby  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Harriman.  founder  of  that  enterprise,! 
Is  new  Chairman  of  the  Philharmonic's 
educational  concerts. 


CHICAGO  OPERA  GAINS. 

Increase  in  Attendance  22  Per  Cent. 

— $25,000  Less  Deficit. 

CHICAGO.  Jan.  26.— Twenty-two  per 
cent,  more  persons  attended  opera  In 
Chicago  this  season  than  last.  Samuel 
Insull.  President  of  the  Chicago  Civic 
Opera  Company,  announced  last  night 
In  an  address  before  2,200  guarantors 
of  opera  here.  Of  those  who  attended, 
he  said,  only  5 per  cent,  were  of  the 
class  usually  termed  “society,"  or  those 
■who  occupied  box  seats. 

The  company  this  year  will  suffer  a 
deficit  of  about  $325,000  as  compared  to 
one  of  about  $350,000  last  year,  he  said, 
the  deficit  being  made  up  by  guaran- 
tors. 

The  company  tstarts  on  a 10,000  mile 
tour  tomorrow  night,  opening  in  Bos- 
ton on  Monday. 
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Das  Lied  von  der  Erde. 

By  BICHABD  AJADBICH. 

One  of  the  least  happy  thoughts  that 
the  Friends  of  Music  have  had  In  the 
ten  years  of  their  existence — ten  years 
thaA  have  mode  a record  In  so  many 
ways  distinguished— h.as  been  that  of 
driving  home  to  the  New  York  public 
Alahler’s  “Lied  von  der  Erde."  They 
have  done  many -things  that  have  given 
great  delight  and  great  Instruction  to 
those  whose  ears  were  lopen  to  them; 
and  it  would  be  an  InteresUng  task  to 
: recapitulate  some  of  these  remarkable 
1 successes.  But  “Das  Lied  von  der 
Erde”  Is  not  one  of  them. 

The  fact  that  yesterday  afternoon  in 
the  Town  Hall  the  Friends  of  Music 
gave  I their  fourth  performance  of  it  in 
two  years  recalls  the  well-worn  anecdott,^ 
about  Carl  Bergmann’s  determined  play-i 
ing  of  'Wagnerian  selections  when  bel 
was  oonductoit  of  the  Philharmonic  Bo- 
1 clety  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  and 
, his  answer  when  told  that  he  should  not 
do  so.  as  the  public  did  not  like  Wag- 
ner—"den  dey  must  hear  him  till  dey 
do."  . , I 

The  Friends  of  Music  seem  to  be  malt-. 
Ing  the  same  answer— of  oourse,  wlumut'l 
the  German  accent— about  Mahler.  But  j 
they  have  failed  to  realize  the  differ^ce , 
between  Mahler  and  Wagner.  Thei 
Mahler  propaganda  that  various  con- 
ductors have  from  time  to  time  a/ 
tempted  to  transplant  from  Germany  to  | 
New  York  has  been  pretty  well  brought , 
to  an  end  here : and  dissentient  volcM . 
are  beginning  to  be  ijralsed  against  it, . 
even  In  Oermauiy,  where  the  public  :s 
notoriously  docilo  under  the  batons  or  i 
recognized  and  approved  conductors. ; 
The  audience  yesterday  was  large,  but 
did  not  fill  the  hall.  ! 

The  conditions  under  which  Das  Uca  ; 
von  der  Erde"  was  given  were  the  same- 
as  last  year — -tihe  people  who  did  not  gat : 
Into  the  hall  before  the  performance  be- 
gan were  not  allowed  to  h^r  It  at  alL  , 
And  once  more  the  work  failed  to  show 
cause  why  It  should  receive  so  much  more 
consideration  than  the  ’^“/'•ts 
composers  i^lch  the  public  Is  allowed 
more  or  less  to  Interrupt.  It 
again  a certain  few  passages  of  striking  j 
though  not  very  original  beauw.  ^d 
many  more  passages  of  dull  and  tl^j 
some  music-making,  pure  manufactu^ 
Mme.  Charles  Cahler.  who  in  a way 
has  made  the  contralto  part  of 
work  peculiarly  her  own.  again  sang  B 
with  skill  and  obvious  devotion.  Kun 
Taudier.  the  German  tenor  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House,  sang  fh*  tenor 
part  with  less  skill  perhaps ; wltlt 
lent  diction,  but  with  that 
of  charm  and  engrossing  style  that  ha. 
wearied  Metropolitan  Opera  audiences 
for  two  seasons.  Mr.  Bodanzky  s con- 
ducting of  the  work  was  such  ^ w 
make  all  Its  details  clear  and  all  Its 
merits  count  for  the  utmost.  The  ori 
chestral  performance  wo*  excMlent.  AP- 
nlause  was  scanty  and  hesitant ; whetnor 
from  lack  of  Interest  In  the 
from  awe  at  the  super-seriousness  of  thr. 
occasion  was  not  enUrely  clear. 

Casals  and  New  York  Symphony. 

By  OMN  DOAVNE8. 

Pablo  Casals  was  soloist  with  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra,  Walter  Dam- 

, _ . roBch  conductor,  yesterday'  afternoon  In  I 

public,  could  Aeolian  Hall.  The  fact  Is 


it  an  orchestral  concert  aeldoin 
a leading’  position  In  a report  or  It, 
lerday,  ho'wever,  Mr.  Casals’s  par- 
lance became  the  central  feature  or 
occasion.  He  played  the  Boccherini 
o concerto  In  B flat,  which,  'With  the 
ilble  exception  of  the  slow  movement, 
lot  more  nor  particularly  leas  than 
•r  of  this  composer’s  work  for 
iged  instruments.  But  Mr.  CmsIs 
Ifietl  the  music,  as  he  would  ^vo 
Ifled  a composition  much  Inienor. 
nis  style  and  consummate  musiclan- 
'.  He  was  more  than  a soloist.  His 
ormance  rose  to  the  dignity  and 
le  almost  of  an  enduring  work  of  art. 
leld  something  for  every  listener  to 
beauty  In,  to  leam  from  and  to  re- 
iber.  After  the  concerto,  audience 
orchestra  acclaimed  the  Interpreter, 
s not  often  that  an  artist  reaches 
heights  attained  by  Mr.  Casals  in 
ions  past,  yet  continues  to  grow, 
le  novelty  of  the  concert  wm  the 
bleau  MuslcaJ,”  "Shah  Ferldoun, 
the  American  composer,  Blair  Fait^ 
d,  who  was  present. 
vs  the  influence  of  modem  French- 
, and  It  Is  hot  of  marked  Impor- 
:e,  since  the  Ideas  have  seld<^  oon- 
' or  true  Individuality,  and  they  .are 
together  in  a manner  that  Is  tenu- 
There  was,  however,  cordial  ap- 
»se  for  Mr.  Fairchild,  who  bowed 
acknowledgments. 

le  other  moment  of  the  concert 
ids  out.  with  Mr.  Casals's 
: is  the  finale  of  Glasounov’s  Fifth 
iiphony.  Movement  after  movement 
[this  symphony  goes  by,  the  music 
ig  principally  In  the  vein,  as  the 
jram  notes  remarked,  of  a "Russian 
iidelssohn.”  There  is  also  a fragment 
a Russian  Wagner,  and  general 
um  of  commonplace  motives  and  un- 
iflably  spun  out  development,  Sud- 
ly  the  finale  bursU  forth,  unex- 
tedly,  Inexplicably,  with  a barbaric 
>r  and  fury  that  could  not  possibly 
e been  foreseen  from  anything  that 
it  before.  The  old  saw  comes  tc 
d;  "Scratch  a Russian  and  find  « 
tar."  The  mood,  the  wildness  of  th« 
thms,  the  tumultuous  clamor  as  ol 
des  that  make  the  earth  shake  «.c 
r tread,  is  maintained  ■with  a mag- 
Icence,  a boldneas  of  gesture  that 
lid  eem  to  give  this  finale  a place 
Itself  among  Glasounov’s  later  com- 
Itlons.  Here  Glazounov  Is  far  more 
composer  of  the  early  tone-poem, 
enka  Razine,”  than  the  polite  sym- 
nist  and  writer  of  ballad  music  of 
later  years.  For  one  moment,  In 
Fifth  Symphony,  he  Is  hla  own  man 

le  symphony  Is  very  eff^tlve  for  or- 
5tra.  and  It  was  enthusiastically  ap- 
jded  by  the  audience.  A noisy  per- 
nance  of  a noisy  piece,  Tscholkov- 
8 "Marche  t>lav,’’  brought  the  con- 
to  an  end. 

arle  Laro«;  Pianist,  Reappears. 

airle  Haros,  a pianist  and  conductor 
Koston,  Psu,  heard'  here  In  recital 
year,  reappeau'cd  In  Aeolian  Hall 
evening.  He  played  the  "Keltlo" 
ita  of  MacDowell.  with  a sonata  by 
lart,  the  Boch-d’ Albert  ’’Passacag- 
' a Schumann  group  and  modern 
ks  of  Ravel,  Scriabin,  Rachmaninoff 
Busoni. 

MUSIC  NOTES. 

ine  thousand  persons  attended  the  last 
the  Meropolltan  Art  Museum’s  free  or- 
itra  concerts  on  Saturday  night,  making 
e ital  for  the  January  series  of  86,600  who 
n e heard  the  programs  conducted  by  Da'vid 
\ ines. 

talmers  Clifton  led  the  American  Or- 
stral  Society’s  free  concert  at  Cooper 
( on  last  evening.  Walter  Vogel  sang  barl- 
i I songs  of  Brahms,  Strauss  and  Bruno 
i in,  and  Jjeo  Stringfleld  assisted  In  a 
■em’’  for  flute  by  O.  T.  Grlffes. 
iron  Hlrsch,  a tourtsen-year-old  violinist, 
■led  off  first  honors  of  the  New  York 
lie  Week  Committee’s  latest  contest  on 
east  side.  His  rating  of  89  per  cent, 
ted  a bronze  medal  With  14  points  td 

rp. 

enor  and  Soprano  in  Recital. 

arles  Eoccia,  tenor,  gave  a song  re- 
last  evening  at  Town  Hall,  assisted 
]^ls3  Krantz,  soprano.  Both  singers 
applauded  and  encored  by  a sympa- 
l-  ,c  audience.  Ernesto  Muratore  and 
Gagliano  were  the  accompanists. 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 


to  death  ^>y  ZohaU,  King  ot  Arawa, 
who  had  made  a bond  with  the  devil, 
as  a,  re.'sult  of  which  two  large  black 
serpents  grow  from  ^ his  shoulders. 
Djem.schid  left  only  one  descendant, 
his  grandson,  b'eridoun,  tvlio  had  hid-, 
den  in  the  mountains,  where  shepherd.s 
cared  for  him  and  his  mother.  When 
ho  li,T.d  re.ichod  man’s  estate  Feridoun 
gatliered  Icgether  an  army  and  after 
terrible  battles,  succeeded  In  capturing 
Zohak,  whom  he  put  into  chains  and 
hung  .alive  from  a rock  over  a bottom- 
less abyss. 

"After  lie  had  thus  rcconanered  his 
empire  he  lived  happily  and  unop- 
posed, but  ho  never  forgot  the  rural 
scenes  of  his  youth.  Feridoun’s  love 
for  his  mother,  who  shared  hl.s  pros- 
pcrii.v  as  she  h.id  shared  his  mis- 
fortunes, has  remained  proverbial 
.throughout  h'er.sia." 

Jfr.  Fairchild's  composition  seemed 
to  body  fonli  many  more  details  than 
this  simple  program  contains.  The 
lirst  half  of  the  work,  busied  with  the 
announcement  of  leading  themes,  gave 
an  impression  of  uncertainty  .and  lack 
of  connection,  ft  was  not  till  after ' 
thj  middle  of  the  score,  tvhen  the  de-  ' 
velopments  formed  themselves,  that 
tl-fe"  texture  became  closely  knit,  the 
musical  utterance  sustained  and  en- 
gaging. and  the  orchestration  solid 
und  sonorou.s.  The  coda  proved  to  be 
almost  beautiful  and  surely  effective. 
There  was  notliing  in  the  composition 
to  suggest  that  Mr.  Fairchild’s  long 
resl(i%8ice  in  Paris  had  infected  him 
with  the  ideas  of  the  Group  of  Six,  or 
'indeed  .any  Gaul  of  a later  birth  than 
, Vincent  dTiidy.  To  have  preserved 
himself  in  a certain  antiquity  of  style, 
despite  the  .search  for  Persian  local 
color,  is  to  the  composer's  credit. 

^fr.  Damro.sch  is  very  fond  of  the 
■Glazounov  symphony  v/hlch  he  con- 
ducted yesterday.  Tt  Is  a cheerful 
work  with  its  first  movement  remind- 
er.s  of  "Siegfried,’’  “II  Trovatore"  and 
the  “Xew  AVorld,  ’ its  second  move- 
ment deference  to  the  infrequently 
summoned  g’lost.  ot  Mendelssohn  and 
its  third  movement  wanderings  in 
strange  musical  fturitanias. 

One  feels  a grateful  sense  of  relief 
when  the  finale  lands  tlie  composer 
safely  in  Russia,  where  he  disports 
hlmseif  with  all  the  abandon  of  an  en- 
tire Diaghlleff  ballet  in  Russian  dances 
suggesting  the  old  time  i.nspiration  of 
\od;<;i.  The  symphonj-  was  weil 
played.  !=!o  was  Mr.  Fairchild’s  piece 
except  for  the  shaky  tre.atment  of  the 
entrance  of  the  first  subject  by  the 
bass  cl.'^rinet.  The  audience  ■welcomed  ; 

I the  old  symphony  cordially  and  was  i 

II  gracious  to  the  new  worlr.  ' 


GRAINGER  AT  METROPOUTAN. 

; .Slate  S;ri»phony  Gives  .\fterii«on 
Concert. 

Percy  Grainger  was  the  a.sslsting  ar- 
tist at  the  State  Symphony’s  concert  in 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  yesterday 
afternoon.  Mr.  Grainger  plajed  Grieg’s 
piano  concerto  in  A minor.  Ho  gave  a 
performance  of  this  familiar  work  which 
resembled  spun  glass  in  its  W'ea'lth  of 
iride.'scent  colors,  sparkling  grace,  and 
delicacy  of  detail,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  brittleness  and  fragility  of  that 
material.  There  was  a.  good  deal  of 


I fw, 

I hardness  of  tone,  perhaps  due  to  the 
" brilliant  regulation  of  Mr.  Grainger' 


Symphniiy  Society  Concert. 

t liie  eighth  Sunday  .afternoon  at 
le  in  Aeolian  Hall  the  Symphony 
iety  aiidler.ee  enjoyed  the  follow- 
program  yesterday;  Olazounov’s 
lat  (.No.  5)  symphony,  Blair  Fair- 
d’a  musical  tableau  "Shah  Ferl- 
n.”  Boecherlnl’.s  cello  concerto  in 
lat.  with  Pablo  Casals  at  the  cello 
mg  the  hall  with  a.  glory  of  lone, 
Tschalkowsky’s  “Marche  Slav." 
novelty  was  the  work  ot  the 
rlean  composer.  Mr.  Fairchild 
born  in  .Ma.ssachusetts  and  en- 
•<1  the  v'orlii  of  music  at  Harx'ard 
cr  .lohn  Knowles  Paine  and  ^^^'llte^ 
Idtng.  He  served  as  an  attache  of 
l■;mh^l^s.v  in  ronsfantinople  for 
but  In  liinrt  went  to  I’.arls, 
iir-  contintied  hin  muHlcal  studies  , 
'r  widor  and  Gannayo  and  lived  ! 

, f.nqiofi/ r till  very  recently, 
h.  I'.tnposUlon  hcanl  yenterdoy 
. fiom  itiiri.  Th'  following  text  1* 

Irh"!  1-1  the  iictTre-; 

■ .1/ >T»*«-iiid,  King  of  PersU,  ynB  put 


instrument.  . However,  the  clarity  of  his  * 
styk-,  and  a fine  legato  at  its  best  in 
tlic  lyric  portlon.s  of  the  concerto  con- 
1 trlbutod  In  no  small  degree  to  a highly 
I artistic  performance.  Although  wanting 
in  emotional  content  Mr.  Grainger’.^  art 
wa.s  not  without  poetical  imagination 
and  beauty  of  tone. 

Mr.  .'itran.sky,  conducting  the  orclies- 
tra,  offered  Hlmsky-Korsakoffs  sym- 
phonic Miite,  ‘'Schelierezade,”  and  two 
oxcerpt.s  of  Wagner'.'!,  the  prelude  and 
love  dealii  from  "Tri.'.tan  and  Isolde,’’ 
and  tlio  ride  of  the  tValkyrles  from  "Die 
Walkuere."  IMr.  .''transky’s  version.s  ot 
the  colorful  lale.H  of  the  East  were  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  bedtime  stories. 
Tt  was  a quiet  festival  at  Bagdad  and  a 
Imlld  .-■ra  which  at  last  summoned  up 
.sufficient  energy  to  overwhelm  Stlnbad'o 
ship. 

The  orclie.stra  achieved  good  tonal  ef- 
fecis,  but.  It.'!  work  as  a whole  revealed 
little  life  or  di.st inclioM.  Han.-!  T.ptz  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  solo  vlolinl.st  In 
ililj!  nijinlx  r-. 


By  Deems  Taylor 

THE  NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY. 

We  were  not  present  at  the  chil- 
dren's concert  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
when  Mr.  Damrosch  regaled  his 
youthful  hearers  with  Glazunolf  s 
fifth  symphony,  tout  after  hearing 
him  repeat  It  at  the  Symphony  Socl- 
ety’.s  Aeolian  Hall  concert  yestertoy 
.afternoon,  we  are  pretty  sure  the 
children  must  have  liked  it.  For  in 
Us  musical  material  and  structure  ll 
adheres  faithfully  to  the  famous  pol- 
icy once  formulated  by  the  editor  of 
a highly  popular  American  periodicah 
I "It  is  my  aim,’’  he  said,  “tck^prinl 
f nothing  in  the  columns  of  this  maga- 
zine that  could  not  be  read  aloud  to  a 
little  child.” 

Glazunoff  solves  no  riddles,  rights 
no  wrongs,  blazes  no  trails.  The  most 
abstruse  problems  he  tackles  arc 
purely  technical  ones,  aside  from 
I that  of  providing  a good,  clean  after- 
noon’s entertainment  for  mother  and 
ihe  children— with  the  hope  even  Of 
keeping  father  awake  part  of  the 

time.  „ 

i Not  that  this  is  anything  to  hold 
against  ctazunoff.  If  his  music  is 
essentially  not  important,  at  least  he 
I makes  no  pretense  that  it  is.  The 
first  movement  of  the  fifth  sjonphony 
! is  reminiscent  and  impressive— a sort 
of  Lamib’s  Tales  from  Wagner.  The 
second  is  a delightfully  scored  scries 
f impressions  of  Mendelssohn,  the 
‘■bird  is  a gently  sentimental  set  ot 
variations  on  ‘‘Celestes  Aida.”  with 
aleasing  chromatic  horn  obbligato  and  | 
i the  fourth  is  a jazz  rhapsody  on  Rus- 
Sian  tunes.  It  does  not  offend,  it  does 
not  bore.  It  takes  you  there  and 
' ack.  and  can  be  relied  upon  to  arouse 
no  more  uncontrollable  emotion  than 
that  of  comfort.  The  band  played  it 
with  evident  relish,  and  every  one 
lad  a good  time. 

Mr.  Damrosch  also  offered  a new 
work  by  Blair  Fairchild,  who  is  an 
\merlcan  composer  despite  the  fact 
»bat  he  has  lived  in  Paris  for  twenty 
years.  It  is  a tone-poem— or  “tableau 
■nuslcal”  as  thd  composer  entitles  it— 
based  on  the  legend  of  the.  Persian 
Shah  Feridoun,  aiming,  one  im- 
agines, to  suggest  the  Oriental  trait.s 
nd  heroic  exploits  of  the  mythical 
hero  rather  than  follow  a detailed 
nrogram.  The  work  is  a little  long 
tor  its  musical  subject-matter,  and 
could  afford  to  be  more  specific  at 
1 imes,  but  it  is  handled  with  restraint 
end  grace  and  is  exceptionally  well 
scored.  The  audience  ^received  it  with 
obvious  pleasure,  and  Mr.  Damrosch 
iprevailed  upon  the  composer,  who  was 
present,  to  bow  liis  acknowledgements 
I from  a box. 

Pablo  Casals  was  the  day’s  soloist 
pl,'i\-1ng  Boccherini’s  'cello  concerto  m 
B flat.  Hi-s  tone  sounded  rather  dryer 
than  one  is  wont  to  export  from  the 
famous  Spanish  ’cellist,  but  his  tech- 
nical skill  was  as  dazzling  as  ever, 
and  the  superb  confidence  and  polish 
bf  his  plajing  were  sufficient  to  make 
the  concerto  almost  interesting!  and 
that  is  .sincere  praise.  For  once,  a 
New  York  orchestral  concert  did  not 
end  With  tlie  ’’Tannhuuscr”  overture. 
Instead,  Mr.  Damrosch  bravely  threw 
tradition  to  llie  winds  and  ended  the 
afternoon  with  the  “Marche  Slave." 


Van  Hoogstraten 

— - * #->  • 

The  ITiilharmonic  gave  il.s  reguDr , 
Sunday  afternoon  concert  at  Carnegie  , 
Hall  yesterday,  with  Conductor  tV  illem  j 
Van  Hoogstraten  ending  hl.s  first  regu- 
lar .season  a.s  the  society’s  conductor,  j 
and  Ills  wife.  Mme.  Elly  Key,  pianist,  as  I 
the  soloist,  in  a Brahnis-Beethoven  pro-  j 
giant.  The  works  in  the  list  were  ■ 
Brflhtn.s’s  "TraKlc  ’ overture  and 
Syinphon.v,  and  between  these  the 
I'l’at  piano  concerto  of  HeCthoven. 

Mnie.  Ney,  who  hod  not  appeared  here  I 
I’Cfore  this  season  with  orchestra,  played 
tho  great  "Emperor’’  score  with  Pas 
leauty  of  tone  and  technical  finesse 
than  assurance  and  dash.  It  w.as  on  tho 
vshole  a rather  loinp'  luous  reading  hut 
effective,  and  won  for  her  initeh  ap- 
r.nuse.  The  orehestra.  gave  tho  eon- 
rcerto  a good  nceoinpaninient.  and  In  the 
Hralims  overture  ati'l  symphony  rlinni 
part.s  were,  welt  played  and  especially 
In  the  .f.eherzo  ami  Is.'-t  and  fi  ! inovo- 
inent  of  the  taller  work. 

Mr.  Vuii  IToog.stratcn  was  wareily  ap- 
I. landed  at  the  start  of  the  coneert,  lie 
made  Id  final  exit  In  triumph.  The 


ratJdicnce  filling  the  house  and  iiie  lo- i 
If.hcstra  on  its  feet  recalled  him  .six  lirm'S 
to  the  ."tage.  Applati.se  and  "brava 
cries  finatl.v  hrongh*  a speech. 

"I  only  want  to  ih.ank  you.’’  be  said.  ! 
"And  1 i-an  only  expre.ss  my  fh.anks  to 
'he  artl.sw  (turning  to  hl.s  oreheatra'.  : 
iv.-lio  make  up  this  great  orchestra  who 
have  worked  with  me  ond  helped  me.’  | 
i A splendid  gilded  wreath  from  the 
I orchestra  was  presented  to  Mr.  [ 

i Hoogstraten  and  a large  hcnrol  wreath 
Ifrom  the  Auxill.iry  Board  of  the  I’hil- 
' harmonic.  1 

.Mr.  Jlongelberg,  who  arrived  here  , 
yesterday  from  Holland  and  was  In  one 
of  the  boxes  applauding,  will  take  up 
tlie  I’hilharmonlc  baton  for  the  third 
year  during  the  hi.“t  half  of  the  pen.son 
at  the  society's  concert  to-morrow  night 
|at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Hou.se. 

Borissj^ff’s  Comedy 

An  evening  of  comedy  for  Russians  j 
was  presented  last  night  at  the  Comedy  j 
Theater  by  Boris  Borissoff.  This  sing- 1 
ing  comeciian  has  recently  come  from  i 
^toscow,  where,’ according  to  his  Euro- 
pean press  notices,  he  is  the  chief  en- 
tertainer in  his  own  theater,  the  Little 
Box,  and  is  acclaimed  the  "Laugh 
King”  by  Moscow  audiences. 

His  program,  presented  last  niglit, 
consisted  of  Beranger’s  character 
songs,  with  music  by  Borissoff;  a brief 
sketch  called  “Lack  of  Memory”  and 
his  own  repedtoire  of  songs.  Mr.  Bor-  | 
i^soff  has  a voice  powerful  enough  to 
ail  a much  larger  theater  than  the  one  i 
in  which  his  performance  w’as  given  ' 
and  he  has  a first-rate  gift  of  char- 
acterization, which  is  aided  by  his 
comic  little  figure  and  his  expressive 
face  and  hands. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  a come- 
dian, for  the  audience,  composed 
largely  of  Russians,  laughed  uproari- 
ously, cheered  and  applauded,  but  to 
one  unfamiliar  with  the  Russian  lan- 
guage the  songs  were  not  amusing  and, 
after  hearing  two  or  three,  were 
hardly  entertaining. 

The  melodies  were  monotonously 
alike  and,  while  the  singer’s  facial  ex- 
pressions and  gestures  were  funny,  sly, 
coy,  coquettish  and  rowdyish  in  turn, 
these  same  interpretations  appeared  in 
virtually  all  of  the  songs  and  in  the 
Tehekhoff  sketch,  as  well. 

Miss  Vera  Amazar,  a Russian  •singer 
who  appeared  in  the  photo  plays  sev- 
■eral  years  ago  and  who  has  sung  in 
New  York  a number  of  times,  opened 
the  program  with  two  Spanish  songs 
[and  sang  Russian  and  gypsy  songs 
later  in  the  evening.  The  piano  ac- 
companiments were  played  by  M. 
Spialek. 


A vast  and  genial  Russi.'in  relied 
Boris  Borissoff  unbosomed  his  repe- 
loire  of  songs  at  the  Comeuy  i .ir^cie 
in  the  evening.  He  has  been  identi- 
fied as  a protege  of  Chaliapin,  but 
here  the  connection  between  the  two 
Russians  ceases;  Mr.  Borlsoff  is  not 
an  imitation  of  his  famous  patron  or 
of'anything,  in  fact,  recently  heard  In 
our  halls — not  even  the  Chauve-Sou- 
! ris  performers,  who  seemed  sophisti- 
cated and  a bit  precious,  before  him. 
His  make-up  gives  him  the  general 
aspect  of  a Tobey  jug— if  Tobey  jugs 
were!  Russian- — and  his  \oice,  really 
excellent  in  style  and  tone,  is  spent 
for  the  most  p.art  in  the  shouts  and 
guffaws  with  waich  he  drives  his  hu- 
' mor  home.  It  is  the  broadest  pos- 
I sible  humor,  in  which  death  and 
marital  deceptlijn  arc  mingled  as  the 
most  uproarious  joke  in  the  world. 
This  singer  had  the  comic  genius  to 
bring  his  audience  to  his  viewpoint, 
a triumph  of  the  universality  of  hu- 
mor when  irresistibly  presented. 
Half  of  this  audience  obviously  un- 
dfi-sfood  Russian;  the  other  half 
greeted  familiar  sound.s  from  the 
Moscow  -■Vrt  Players.  In  any  case, 
tliey  all  laughed. 

Earle  Laros  in  a piano  recital  i 
Aeolian  Plall  and  Charles  Boccia  an 
Mary  Krautz  in  a joint  song  recita 
at  Town  Hall  completed  this  list  o 
individual  concerts  for  the  evening. 
At  the  Metropolitan  Renee  Chemet  in 
solos  for  violin  and  orchestra  was  the 
principal  feature  on  an  uncommonly 
attractive  opera  concert  program. 

A.  S. 
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"Thais”  Sung  .-Vgain 
-k  gorgeous  opera  indeed  is  "Thais.”  and 
gurgeousiy  was  it  given  on  Saturqay 
afternoon  before  a capacity  lionse.  Mnie 
■lerilza.  from  her  fir.st  apiiearance  a.s  a 
sparkling  vision  in  Hie  de.spit  t;i  her  sainf- 
l.\'  rteatli.  \va<  a tiling  of  livami  and  a ioy 
torever.  Tlie  marvelous  gold,  n cloak 
ivhicli  she  wears  in  Hif  boidoli  .scene 
■sweeps  abouT  her  like  a whirlwind  of  glii- 
lerlng  color,  in  the  midst  of  which  her 
rose-clad  form  is  like  a tail  flo.vor^^ 


--  n kind  n-iuiuyliani  mnor  ,iue  in  her 
■ ; i.d  h-arins  which  a novel 

•i  ,ii  ni  to  her  appesiance  in  Bitch  a role  as 
ThaiK;  ahe  wr-ar-  a iiaiural  halo  which 
nviker  her  verr-  seducti\e,  though  in  ^ 
it -•slier,  motf  simple  way  than  might  be 
I .\ peeled,  stiie  s.ing  her  way  through  the 
'pera  with  -harm  and  warmth,  her'  voice 
• I covering — especially  in  the  middle 

■c»  ■«i'-r — a true  dramatic  tensity  and 
I I*pth  of  coloring. 

* I iiuseppe  Danise  sang  very  effectively 
and  acic  i witi.  .sincerity  in  the  role  of 
i .•\thanoel  while  .\rmand  Tokatyan  made 
an  amiable  and  attractive  flaneur  of  XI- 
cias  The  hadci  divert.-ssements  were  e.\- 
ouisitely  danced  by  Ro.sina  Galli.  Giuseppe 
Bonflglio.  and  the  ample  and  well-trained 
corps  de  ballet.  The  settings — except  foi 
a desert  who.se  vistas  were  oent  to  fit  the 
stage,  were  all  that  could  be  imagined. 


aibpaay  sene?  St"e  laenu  i^as  to  P|'®'-?|7or  ,Die  best  Ksw'crs.  Here  are 

f^rain  and  procedure),  questions: 

Schoiling  was  standing,  on  t ® i i t'  hat  are  the  five  instruments  that 

stage  completely  surrounded  by  a ! I . 

pocket  edition  of  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
, Diano. 


a reading  desk,  and  a piano 
Behind  him  wr,>  a screen,  upon 
iv  - r.  ieon  had  thrown  a large 
diagratn  showing  the  seating  plan  of  an 
® „ rt  momen-’s  s.udy  of  tht:, 

wo'uld  have  taught  you  just  'fh^re  the 


j-  ■ " licit  fire  tne  nve  insirumonts  thjit 

l|  compose  the  string:  ftimily  of  an  orchestra^ 
’2.  v.'ii.it  IS  a vsuite? 

-i.  1/ow  many  strings  has  the  violoftccllo 

Nc..n'l  how  is  it  played? 

Define  “pUzicaii.  ” 

Wriu-  your  (houghls  about  the  i.onccrt. 
The  last,  to  be  sure,  is  slightly  omi- 
nous in  its  possibilities.  Have  the 


lave  taught  you  just  f 1 sponsors  for  this  adma-able  scheme  oi 

bassoons  sit,  and  ■,  the  education  and  apprecialToi. 

the  trombones  is,  and  the, lair  oi  considered  with  due  gravity  the  ri.sk 

double-basses,  and  all  of  populating  the  New  York  of  the 

Sni 

nnd  obviously  engrossed  listeners  abou^ 


from  the  State  Symphony  I »reln"-'tra, -. 
gave  a program  of  three  piano  concertos 
last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall.  The  Bee- 
thoven in  ('  minor  wa.s  the  first  cho.scn 
ly  tliis  youthful  idayer.  followed  by  tlie 
Strauss  •Tiurleske"  in  1)  minor  and  tlie 
NIendelssohn  in  (i  minor.  Miss  Tnglione 
■showed  herself  an  artist  of  deep  emo- 
donal  warmth  and  atechnician  of  re- 
markable skill.  A large  audience  re- 
jeived  her  wilit  enthusiasm. 
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Jeritza'sOctavian 


By  GRE\  M 
"J~00  seldora 


( oncert  by  Negro  .Musicians 


The  .Negro  l-'olk  .Music  and  Drama  .-\sso- 
ejation.  a sot  iety  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  negro  talent,  gave  last  night  the 
first  of  a .scries  of  SunUa.v  cuni-erts  at  Ihe 
l-'oriy-fourth  Street  Theatre,  l!  was  under 
the  direction  of  the  famous  Will  Marion 
Cook. 

Particular  iiiuresi  wa-  d.siilayed  in  Kd- 
iTiund  T Jenkins  s rhap.soci.v.  which  wa.? 
given  a spirited  and  moving  iicrforinance 
by  ai.  orches-ra  i-f  twen»,\-hve  players 
under  the  balon  oi  the  composer.  Kor  its 
priiiciiial  melodies  it  ilraws  on  negro  folk- 
songs. the  main  theme  being  the  well- 
known  "Mw  in.g  Low.  Sect  i.'hariot. ' against 
which  other  are  used  ••onlrapuntaily. 

This  rhaiisudy  is  said  lo  be  the  tirsl  orches- 
tral worl-'  of  higni’i*  form  written  i*y  an 
.\m-itcaii  negro  anti  the  vu'Olonged  applause 
of  the  heare.'s  wh.s  proof  that  furthei 
wor'.sS  o this  naiUro  will  be  welcomed. 

.Negro  .spii  i'tuals.  four  iiai  L . songs  and 
various  selections  Vi.v  such  tamous  iiegio 
Colli i'o.se rs  a.--  Har*-\'  Bui'leigh.  cxcellentij 
rendered  by  .^bbic  Mitcht-il.  Paul  ftoboson 
and  iPthers.  completed  the,  serious  sim:  • f 
, e eiiierlairiment. 

The  association,  however,  very  wisely 
liid  !)0t  neglect  a liehl  ii  which  the  negro 
is  pre-eminent.  naniel.v.  sync  t-pa .ion 
and  last  night's  program  imiuded  a hbcr.nl 
alloimein  of  Ur/./,  tunes  played  v.'itb  un- 
equalled abandon  and  sen.snous  rhythm. 
In  these  James  P.  .iohnson.  v.  1 >•  ■ oinposcd 
•Hunnin'  Wild."  and  Gertrude  Saumlers 
v.-re  especially  well  received  by  tl'*'  I'ti'ge 
audience,  which  appeared  to  cn.joy  the 
o'hi.le  iierl'ormance  hugely. 

S.  I-K. 


faTnilV  OI  ilUUica,  ‘-"o  ' J „ _i. 

Mr.  Schelling,  being  a poet  and  an  art 

ist  called  the  assemblage  that  sur 
rounded  him  “a  garden  of  singing  flow- 
ers—‘he  only  garden,-  he  remarked,  in 
which  one  could  find  no  weeds.  Mr. 
Schcllinj?  described  the  various  instru- 
'ments  of  the  string  family-the  violins 
violas  ’cellos,  double-basses.  He  might 
havf  quo'ed  Philip  Hale’s  famous  an- 
'■xcpr  to  the  lady  who  asked  him  what 
was  the  difference  between  a first  and 
r second  violin;  “About  twenty  dollars 
a week”  (though  that  was  in  the  old, 
old  far-off  days). 


1 _ I 

By  W.  .T.  HKNOERSON. 

In  the  tireless  whirligig  of  the  lyrm. 
venert'ory  Richard  Strauss  s Dm 
Pa^Lenkavalier'-  was  brought  back  to, 
tho  stage  of  the  Metropolitan  Opcia, 
House  last  evening.  The  '’f 
of  this  familiar  drama  or  hioh  liici 
-.bove  stairs  was  apparently  much  c-  - 
ioyed  by  an  audience  of  ^1. 

size.  The  work  moves  securely  alo  g 
,'ne  path  of  the  J 

gait  is  smooth  and  steadi . T - 
Excesses  of  speed,  no  jolts,  no  nu.-^ 
haps.  It  doesn’t  stir  the  popula.i  o^ 
unLe  ercitement.  nor  does  u ttgffra-, 
vate  the  appetite  for  alter  chnne.  ^ 
naps.  Tt  entertains  without  tom  Ms  j 
ing,  though  it  cannot  ’ 

like  Mr.  Tree’s,  7f a mlef,  ‘’Wnny 


5ENNETT. 

ve  local  music 
opportunity  to 
iiicl  polished  a 
Salzinger,  tvho 
the  Town  Hall 
Salzinger  "was 


As  Mr.  Schelling  talked,  the 
behind  him 

\nd  one  remembered  what  Mr  bche^ll- 

ing  had  written  concerning  like  Jiir.  ii-cr- »,  j,,."----,  - . 

pose  in  using  this  method:  knowledge  out  being  vulgar,  and  it  titillates  the  ^ 

rive  three-quarters  of  our  knowleag  . taxing  the  intelligence. 

SUh  much  of  It. 

“aUK  .n“  aslbl,-!  ' pl.-fonn-aocoa.  In  Mm„.  .In- 

R^'l“rinc  tWs^in  mind.^I  have  had  some  Easton  the  Metropolitan  pofe- 

300  slidet'^made  of  the  various  instru-  ^ interesting  lovers  w ho 

ments  in  the  orchestra  and  ,„ake  much  of  the 

the  composers  and  of  the  P,  j pathetic  psychology  of  the 

themes  and  works  performed.  Ao  only  and  me 

the  children  in  the  first  few  rows  would  ^er  imperson.ation  both  ^ _ 

be  able  to  see  the  violin,  oboe  or  other  pictorially  since  her  hrst  peiioim.  ■ 1 Kiesewetter. 

instruments  presented  by  the  soloist,  . ..igeere  artist,  she  is  never  contem  ■ 

.1.  -rv\ o rt*r» i <1  drl  « - »-  . . 1 . 1 


patrons  a 
hear  so  gifted 
singer  as  Marc, 
gave  a recital  a 
last  night.  Mr. 
leading  baritone  of  the  late  "Wag- 
nerian Opera  Company  an  dhas 
the  precious  and  unusual  ability 
to  interpret  gent'e,  graceful  ro- 
mances with  consumma.te  artis- 
try and  great,  dramatic  arias 
with  the  grand  manner  of  the 
operatic  stage. 

His  voice  met  all  the  require- 
ments of  a diverse  and  difficult 
programme.  Whether  it  was  a 
delicate  old  Italian  air;  a suave 
aria  bv  Mozart,  a robust  excerpt 
from  Verdi’s  “Don  Carlos”  or 
plaintive  lieder  by  the  German 
apostles  of  tender  melody,  Mr. 
Salzinger  did  honor  to  the  com- 
poser and  gave  evident  pleasure 
to  his  listeners. 

The  programme  promised  a 
group  of  ’cello  solos  by  Lajos 
I Shuk,  who  was  indisposed,  and 
the  baritone  filled  the  pause 
with  an  aria  from  “Benvenuto 
Cellini.”  Attractive  piano  ac- 
companiments were  presented  by 


the  throwing  of  highly  magnified  slides 
of  that  particular  instrument  on  a 
screen  "will  show  it  to  all.  The  children 
will  be  able  to  see  and  tell  at  a glance 
the  difference  bet-ween  the  oboe  and 
the  clarinet,  and  at  the  same  time  hear 
the  difference  in  sound.  To  see  what 
the  comnoser  looks  like  will  give  an 
added  interest  and  the  themes  on  the  ; 
screen  will  enable  the  children  to  fol-  1 
low  the  music  better  and  so  thoroughly  ■ 
familiarize  themselves  with*  the 
themes.”  • 1 


X 


t y 


ice  Gilman 

hen  we  reach  our  sixth  year  or  so, 
in  our  next  incarnation,  we  should  like 
to  have  Mr.  Ernest  Schelling  get  up 
on  a platform  in  front  of  us,  with  a 
magic  lantern  screen  behind  him,  a 
piano  beside  him  and  an  orchestra  oc- 
cupying the  rest  of  the  stage,  and  talk 
to  us  about  music. 

This  is  what  he  did  on  Saturday 
morning  at  Aeolian  Hall  (and  -will  do 
"this  afternoon  at  the  same  place).  Wc 
were  there  only  on  suffrance,  as  a pry- 
ing interloper,  but  we  were  graciously 
permitted  to  remain  to  the  end,  and 
may  be  allowed  to  tell  a little  of  what 
happened.  In  order  to  get  the  full  fla- 
vor and  significance  and  impact 
of  these  remarkable  concerts,  how- 
ever, you  should  go  yourself;  but  do 
not  fail  to  see  to  it  that  you  are  ac- 
companied and  vouched  for  by  one  of 
your  betters:  namely,  by  one  of  those 
young  persons,  of  the  proper  age,  for 
whom  Mrs  E.  H.  Harriman,  with  her 
associates,  Mrs.  Vincent  Astor  and  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Mitchell  and  their  commit- 
tees, have  devotedly  and  generously 
provided  this  extraordinary  opportu- 
nity, -n  co-operation  ■with  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  and  the  American  Or- 
chestral Society. 


I It  -worked  out  in  just  that  way.  For 
1 as  lUr.  ocnelling  talked — in  that  casual, 

I intimate,  unpatronizing  and  wholly 
I charming  way  of  his — the  pictures  on 
! the  screen  explained  to  the  eye.  And 
i some  of  the  first  string  players  of 
1 the  orchestra  (Mr.  Guidi,  Mr.  Van 
Vliet  and  Mr.  Buldrini)  played  illus- 
I trative  passages  on  their  several  iii- 
i struments,  demonstrating  tone-color, 

' range  and  so  forth.  Then  Mr.  Schelling 
'•  sat  down  at  the  piano,  and  Mr.  Guidi, 
I the  Philharmonic's  first  violin,  stood 
I up,  and  together  they  played  the  fa- 
il nious  Air  of  Bach  from  the  D major 
j Suite.  After  that  all  the  strings  of 
the  orchestra  took  it  up.  and  Mr.  Schell- 
ing, moving  from  the  pianist’s  stool  to 
the  conductors  stand,  led  his  men 
through  the  remainder  of  the  piece. 


In  this  way  they  traversed  their  pro- 
gram, which  lasted  only  an  hour  and 
a quarter.  The  purpose  of  the  first 
pair  of  concerts  was  to  familiarize  the 
young  people — who  will  be  the  adult 
Piiilharmonic,  New  York  Symphony  and 
Philadelphia  concertgoers  of  the  day 
after  to-morrow — with  the  orchestral 
family  of  strings  (later,  it  will  be  the 
turn  of  the  woodwind,  brass  and  per- 
cussion). So,  after  Bach,  came  other 
illustiativc  pieces — the  “Pizz’cati  ’ 
dance  from  Delibes’s  “Sylvia”;  Samt- 
Caens’s  “Swan”;  a delectable  solo 
tor  the.  double-bass,  “Grandmother’s 
Dream.”  Then,  as  a stirring  finale  to 
the  concert,  Mr.  Schelling  conducted 
the  full  orchestra  through  the  Over- 
ture to  “William  Tell.”  They  say  that 
' it  was  his  first  public  appearance  as  a 
conductor;  but  you  would  never  have 
believed  it,  so  confident  and  decisive 
and  at  ease  he  was,  and  so  spirited 
and  dramatic  a reading  did  he  give. 
Finally,  every  one  stood  up  and  joined 
in  the  “Star-Spangled  Banner,”  and 
the  concert  was  over. 


This  afternoon  you  ■will  find  the 
titidieiice-room  at  Aeolian  Hall  crowded 
with  children,  their  ages  ranging  from 
six  to  four  een.  There  are  also  some 
superfluous  Elders  about,  carefully  1 
shepherded  and  chaperoned  by  the  chil-  ■ 
dren.  When  we  slunk  in‘o  our  seat  on 
Saturday  morning  (the  Satuiday  and  j 


These  affairs  should  not  be  missed 
ty  those  lor  whom  they  are  intended. 
There  are  to  be  ten  in  all;  Five  on 
Saturday  mornings,  five  on  Monday 
afternoons.  The  morning  series  is 
planned  for  the  benefit  of  children 
from  the  public  and  parochial  schools 
and  the  music  school  settlements,  at 
^ cents  a ticket.  Mr.  Schelling  will 
iduct,  play  the  piano  and  talk  at  all 
the  five  pairs.  In  the  specially 
1 notebooks  that  are  given  away 
concerts  you  may  file  your  pro- 
ud answer  a series  of  questions 
to  the  music;  and  at  the  end 
ies  three  prizes  will  be  given 


v-ith  the  merely  tolerable.  Mine.  - ei- 
itza.  can  Hardly  create  ^.T,; 

.-uline  garb,  but  Her  ',X  Jr 

is  a pretty  fellow  and  saiga  bcltci 

than  lie  used  to.  the' 

Mr.  Bender  continues  to  porti.ij  tbc 
sundering  B^ror.  Oc.hs  with  unction 
Jnd  with  a certain  -^client  rolicciicej 
xc-hiCli  keeps  the 

safe  side  of  caricature,  ili-  Schuetz 
endoi-f  again  had  the  thaaWess  ro^^, 
of  Ton  Fan'mal  and  Mi.  Diaz  j 
nominated  in  the  prograni  '‘a-  I 

Mr.  Bada  and  and  Mine.  Howard  were 
capable  as  the  adventurous. 

Miss  Queena  Mario  for 
time  essayed  the  role  of  Sophie  for 
which  Mr.  Strauss  wrote  s°tne  of  the 
most  unvocal  music  ever  hulled  mt 
the  troubled  life  of  a high  soprano. 

Miss  Mario  was  quite  charming  1 
the  role  and  sang  the  difficult  music 
■ndth  well  placed  tones,  aecidedly  agree 
.able  to  the  ear.  and  well 
phrasing.  Her  appearance  added  to, 
tho  aAractiveness  of  the  ^ane  of  -i 
rose  presentation,  in  which  she  and 
Mme.  Jeritza  delivered  the  duet  nios 
commendably.  Mr.  Bodanzky  coi  j 
ducted  the  performance  wifh  skill.  , 

isiita  a. 

\ young  pianist  of  rlistingu-slieJ 
bearing  made  her  bow  before  an  amh- 
enee  at  Town  Hall  yesterda/  afternoon. 
Wliat  it  i.s  that  marks  a person  as 
“Bomehodv"  is  not  ea.s.v  to  describe,  but 
i whatever  it  is.  Oitta  Gradova  posse.sses 
1 it.  Her  pla.ving  is  more  than  indv 
' vidual.  It  is  informed  by  a devotion  lo 
1 the  beautiful  which  gives  it.  however  one 
may  differ  from  her  interpretations,  a 
snro  proportion  and  a satisfying  sm- 
,-oritv  There  is  all  the  difference  in  her 

”,  I.-V  r'lrjw 

"Don’t  you  think  this  is  loielj  .'  and  | 
"This  is  so— as  T see  it.  1 

Her  opening  "’®  „ ’ 

Chorale  and  Fiipie  ’ ol  <- I- ran.  U s 
,„ie  <if  the  most  treniemlons  in  P'-.ano  | 

eordiallv  forgjven  m the  fine  impress  (. 

"'Thr,irtram  included  a group  of 
ScTiaffian  mid  works  h.v  lUanchet,  Goos- 

^^r^^lcu'Mhan  wmiiid  he  e. 

alo  have^mr^PP^^^^^^ 

;;ir';:;ss  of  hlack\ohei.  wlmlly  apuro- 
priale  to  the  concert  platfoiiii. 


Mme.  Marya  t rema 

By  KICHABD  ALDRICH 
Mme.  Marya  Freund,  a Polish  soprano 

wL  has  made  a considerable  name  In 

Furope  appeared  for  the  first  time  pub- 
licly in  New  York 
in  a recital,  in  which  she 
tinguished  assistance  of  Mme.  Elly  . > . 

the  pianist,  as  her 

Nev  also  contributed  a solo  to  the  P ° 
gram.  Beethoven’ .s  sonata  m G sna.l 

"’Mme.  Freund  has  made  a large  part  of 
I,er  reputation  as  an 
songs  of  the  most  modern  style,  and  se% 
eral  of  these  appeared  on  her  piog 

resterday-Malipiero’s 

end  picturesque  setting  of  Da  . , 

"ue”  and  Manuel  de  Falla’s  setting 
five  Spanish  folk  songs.  J-^'®[® 
others  of  a style  now  somewhat  belima 
the  most  -modern,  as  'J* 

Moussorgsky’s.  There  was  also  a group 
bv  .Sohubert  and  Braluns. 

Mme  TTeund  has  eminent  qualities  as 
an  interpreter:  a strong  dramatic  sense, 
poignaht  Intensity  of 

Ing  for  the  true  expression  of  stro^  V 
contrasted  emotions.  These  things 
her  singing  a value  that  Is  h®^ 
hy  the  singing  of  many  who  have 
abundant  vocal  gifts  than  hers, 
her  voice  is  no  longer  in  the  - 

of  youth.  It  has  little  beauty  of  toii^ 
mue  resonance  and  color,  an  . 
charm  'is  one  of  the  things  most  con^ 
spicuously  absent  m her  j, 

it  cannot  be  said  of  it  > • ijiic- 

mpnotony;  that  everything  soundsjl.^^^ 

Bverything.  as  a mattei  of  fat  , 
very  different. 

' sL  made  of  Malipiero'-s  vemar<aW_|,| 
1 sonc  a little  dramatic  scene  of 
pawer-the  ci-y  of  the 
, crazed 'by  her  son's  ‘‘1^,1 

and  her  fleeting  memory  of  tl  e 
aong  she  used  to  sing'  him.  It  la  » 

' Tud  dissonant  in  its  structure:  and 


( itj 


t ot 


|h  rs 


liM 


end  dissonant  m u-a  ■ . al 

its  harshness  and  dissonarxe  much 


its  liarsnnes»  

contributed  by  the  tt 

a very  difficult  one.  which  needs  _ 


a very  . u,e  ‘ti 

true  performance  ^ plains  |lia| 


Kvelione  TngHne. 

Kv.li.me  Tagliono.  assisted  b,i  plaiers 


c-omplishment  of  .Ui?''*’-  hfey.  „ ^ 
The  songs  of  Schubert 
on  the  other  hand,  need  a more  pu 
lyric  expression  than  she  could 
them,  though  the  two  voke 
Brahms’s  "Vergebllchcs  Stitndch 
•were  aptly  expressed.  Some  may 
thought  Schubert'.s  "Der  Wanderer’ 
Inappropriate  choke  for  a woman. 
Bing;  she.  at  any  rate,  gave  an  int^ 
tatlon  tliat  got  away  from  the  “ 
reverberations  of  gloom  that  most 
put  into  it.  BraJmi.s  s \\  ell-* 
vVlllst  Du.”  seldom  favort'd  by  s 
was  an  interesting  addition  to 
tereurd’.-'  program.  lnter<istlng 
very  different  way  were  the  four 
lab  folk  sontrs  which  de  I'alla  h 


I'll 


?ed^'K-lfhout  The  impertinent  TctffQdh- 
I of  the  self-conscious  arranger,  and 
I illow-ed  to  be  themselves  auile  mag- 
fcently. 

^e.  Ney's  performance  of  Bea- 
ren’s  sonata  i\as  finely  poetic  and 
frained.  She  gave  as  encores  pieces 
Ischubert  and  Brahms.  Both 'artists 
fe  much  applauded  by  an  audience 
ong  which  were  seveial  inuslcian.3  of 
e. 


By  W.  J.  HENDEKSON. 


Jlensrelberi;  Refnrns.  l 

■Villem  Hcngelberg,  the  distin- 
■shed  Amsterdam  conductor,  re- 
lied to  the  head  of  the  forces  of 
I Philharmonic  Society  in  the  con- 
< t given  last  evening  in  Uie  Metro- 
itan  Opera  House.  When  Jlr. 
ngelherg  reached  Plolland  after  his 
ir  of  duty  here  last  sca.son  he 
rned  that  Ills  indefatigaVile  efforts 
cxlract  overwhelming  glories  of 
10  from  the  Philharmonic  perform- 
had  dislocated  one  of  his  shoul- 
[•s.  iiappily  the  wieldcr  of  the  ffaton 
I ! wholly  recovered  from  this  aston- 
ing  injury,  and  last  evening  he 
nonstrated  convincingly  his  ability' 
•Q  more  to  wave  the  magic  wand 
as  to  evoke  torrential  splendors  of 
bnd. 

rlis  urogram  contained  Beethoven’s 
ti  symphony,  two  overtures — Cher- 
ni's  "Anacreon’  and  Wagner’.s 
mnhteu^er’’ — and  Richard  f-’trauss’s 
m Juan.’’  Mr.  iMengelbcrg  made 
debut  on  January  11,  1922,  and 
iducted  "Don  Juan.”  He  conducted 
also  on  .lanu.ary  31,  February  19. 
rch  30  ami  November  24  of  the 
lie  year  and  April  7,  1923.  Mr. 
Kauss  dedicated  one  work  to  him, 

] ho  has  honorably  shown  hi.s  grat 
de.  Meanwhilo  other  conductors 
cif'^jeckonefl  the  Philhavnionic  play 
; t',;rough  the  tempera  mental  licUl 
‘TDon  Juan"  .■ind  other  orchestr.as 
'.c  played  it  to  sliow  that  their  con- 
tois  .also  knew  .a  thing  or  two 
ut  this  brilliant  tone  poem. 

J.any  conductors  also  have  inter 
led  Beeflioven’.s  C minor  syniplionyj 
d have  endeavored  to  show  beyon  ‘ 
V adventure  that  when  fate  knocked 
the  doors  of  life  .she  entered  through 
ir  shattered  splinters.  They  have 
mdered  upon  Uio  threshold  am 
listed  the  pillars  of  the  porches.  Bu 
doni  indeed  has  the  fifth  syinphon.i 
n conducted  with  such  an  cage 
Li'ch  after  it.s  effects  as  that  of  Mr 
ngellierg  last  evening.  Every  droi| 
its  virile  blood  was  squeezed  out. 


By  Deems  Taylor 


FRITZ  KREISLER. 

Kreislcr  came  back  to  a royal 
me  last  night.  Carnegie  I-Jall 
licen  sold  out  for  his  recital  ever 
the  middle  of  last  week,  aiid 
he  stepped  upon  the  stagfc  to 
it  was  to  find  upwards  of  200 

• listeners  sharing  the  platfqrm 
him.  His  program  comprised  the 

• Franck  sonata,  a fugue  and 
tion.s  by  Tartini,  a Porpora 
et,  a Schubert  rondo,  Godow- 

‘‘Wienerisch,”  and  his  own 
criptions  of  Paderewski’s  ‘‘Mel- 
and  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s  “Danse 
tale."  Between  the  sonata  and 
' other  numbers  he  shared  the 
•s  with  Lionel  Tertis,  the  Eng- 
iolist,  in  playing  Mozart's  E-flat 
iplionie  Concertante’’  for  violin 
lola. 

much  for  the  facts.  The  rest 
rder  to  record.  One  would  think 
uld  be  easy  to  become  garrulous 
a recital  by  a great  artist  like 
ler.  'Vet  there  is  curiously  lit- 
, say.  His  art  Is  .oo  perfected 
ipened.  so  far  transcends  nril- 
or  display,  that  it.s  eventual 
Is  to  vivify  the  music  complete- 
1 ■•'.Irnost  1<>  obliterate  consclous- 
)f  the  artist. 

is  dimly  aware  of  the  beauty 
arioly  Of  his  tone,  the  nobility 
; plirasing.  the  lack  of  ostcnla- 
wiiii  which  lie  conquers  some 
nlar  technical  difficulty;  but 
;ii'  negligible  compared  with 
'■nnr-.s  with  -which  one  be- 
aviire  of  the  music.  Krelslcr’s 
a probably  comes  as  near  as  i.s 
i|:  r>"sxlble  fo  bring  a direct 

,11  '.iilon  between  the  rompossr. 

. listener , Qnr  "appreemtes^*' 

■ ' ''nKUT  ,‘l!'iil'^'  ■ .and 


likens,  an^tjten  discs  ; fed. 

refreshed  Snd  • .inciisp^  to 

comment.  " 

It  would  be  unfair;  though,  not  to 
exclaim  over  the  ensemble  work  of 
Mr.  Krei.slcr  ' and  Mr,  .Tertis.  They 
played  tlie  Tilozart  work  like  musical 
Siame.se  (wins,  with  perfect  unanimity 
oi  Intention — -and  what  is  more,  ac- 
complkshmcnt— and  with,  total  blend- 
ing sucii  as  providence  alone  could 
have  contrived.  Carl  Lamson  made  the 
evening  complete  by  playing  accom- 
paniment.s  as  good  as  they  were  defer- 
ontlal.  He  was  perhapl^  a little  too 
self-effacing  in  the  sonata,  but  his 
work  was  otliervilse,  wholly^ adniirable. 

• * * 

Marya,  Freund,  soprano,  gave  a re- 
ntal in  Aeolian  Hall  in  the  afternoon 
that  likewise  offered  Elly  Ney  in  the 
unusual  role  of  accompanist.  And 
•Mme.  Ncy,  be  it  .said  forthwith,  is 
jan  accompanist  of  such  exceptional 
jtact  and  skill  that  one  almost  wishes 
that  .'.lie  were  not  such  a good  con- 
'lert  arti.si,  so  lhat  there  might  br 
[■^me  hope  of  drafting  her  pernia- 
nenll.\  into  a branch  of  mirsic  that 
■sorely  needs  accomplished  recruits. 

Mine.  Freund's  program  was  ex- 
cepiional.  1!  began  with  •■I^Madre 
Folio,  a long  b.'illa.d,  by  France.sco 
Mahp.cro,  ot  niuen  beanty  and  deep 
fooling,  included  a group  of  Liedei', 
by  Scluibcrt  ,and  Brahms:  three  De- 
bui3sy  songs,  two  by  Moussorgsky 
MncUidlng  tiie  great  “Death’s  Seien- 
ade”),  and  ended  with  five  of  de 
F-Ilo’s  transcruitiuns  of  Spanish  folk- 
song.*.. 

Her  voice  is  slender  and  ill  used  and 
her  diction  is  not.  invariably  clear. 
She  sings,  however,  with  notable  sin-  , 
cerify  and  with  an  intelligence  and  . 
dinmatic  power  all  too  rare  among; 
vocalists. 


Sion  and  uerenc-  a strange  ano 

nnMconntable  thing  begins  to  happen 
before  your  eyes.  As  the  music  grows, 
Mengelberg  grows  with  it,  until  sud- 
denly you  are  watching,  listening  to,  a 
towering  figure,  tomadic  in  energy,  in 
momentum,  in  range:  a personality  of 
titanic  strength  and  power.  You 
would  swear  that  the  man  is  twelve 
feet  tall  that  he  overhangs  and  dom- 
inates  the  orchestra,  clutches  it,  swings 
it  this  way  and  that,  as  a Cyclops 
woala  crack  a whin.  * 

PEOPLE’S  CHORUS  SINGS. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

Thcie  were  musical  thrills  enough 
in  the  rclurn  of  Mengelberg  to  tVie 
Phillnarmonic  last  night  hut  much- 
of  the  exeilenient  passed  the  con- 
fines of  any  art  into  the  realm  of 
human  drama.  large  orcliestra  is 
twittering  and  tuning  in  the  bored 
laconic  manner  of  waiting  musicians, 
a short,  thickset  Dutch  gentleman 
walks  out  before  them,  there  is  one 
quick  tap  and  the  individuals  are 
Iransformcd  into  one/  body,  leaping, 
eager  and  alive.  It  is  tlie  miracio 
of  leadership  which  forced  Van  Loon 
after  chapters  of  condemnation  to 
admit  that  he,  would  drop  everything 
and  follow  Napoleon  should  he  ride 
down  the  avenue  on  a big  white 
horse. 

Mengelberg  has  happily  none  of  the 
traits  which  Van  Loon  deplores,  but 
there  was  .*;omet1iing  of  the  Corsican's 
resolute  surge  in  his  performance  last 
night.  His  program  was  the  type 
kno'wn  as  “familiar"  to  the  daily  mu- 
sical reports;  the  Overture  to  “Anac- 
reon," tlie  BeethOi'en  h'iflh  Sym- 
iihony,  Sfraus-s's  “Don  Juan"  and  tlie 
“Tannhauser"  overture.  But  It  was 
familia,)-  in  its  listing  onB-.  for  the  In- 
terpretation Viad  a force  of  d.inamtc 
contrast  which  was  transforming  and 
-ometimes  startling.  Cherubini’s  "an- 
lique  joyousness"  took  on  a new  .vpirif 
|Cf  rhythmic  life  and  the  heroic  meas- 
ures of  the  Fifth  Symphon.v  were  car- 
irled  through  with  urgent  power.  It 
r\  as-  drapiatizfd  lo  a rirgre-'  whieli 
Himo.'t  loiiched  exaggeration  but 
which  was  trrcsislibli  compelling. 
For  the  “Don  .luun"  of  Strauss,  how- 
ever. he  Mimrnon<’d  just  th-at  blending 
of  I he  emotional  and  the  cerebral 
'whicli  gives  balance  and  clarity  lo  ils 
complicaied  we,avings.  " Tannhauser" 
cra.shofl  \n  its  t'mlsh  viHi  an  uncom- 
iinon  triumph  of  horn.s, 
j Aftei  the  luiiiiilt  mid  shouting  'lied, 
jtlio  aiidiene-'.  which  fill'-d  the  Metro- 
IpolKun.  added  trlbule,  II  i\as  a 
j'ciat"ful  if  r.omcw  lial  cvliaicded  wel- 
ir.omc  for  Hie  i-otur..  of  thi.;  "Fliegfu 
der  Ti.  dl'iender"  in  hts  mod  breath 
less  and  tdrciuious  n'ood.  S. 

uy  Lawrence  Gilman 

it  last  night.  For  Mr.  Mengelberg  has 
a curious  and  uncanny  power.  He 
conics  bri.skly  upon  the  stage,  a stocky 
figure,  short  and  sturdy-  -a  “little  ’ 
man,  in  the  physical  scn.sc  of  the 
term.  Tie  scorns  a rather  jolly,  Franz- 
Hah-like  ;<oul,  a merry  companion  for 
a late  supper,  perhaps  not  unduly 
Calvinistic  in  hit.  habits.  He  mounts 
the  podium  and  begins  to  conduct; 
and  then,  if  the  music  in  hand  is  truly 
rre.at,  music,  music  of  sweeping  pas- 


150  Voices  Take  Part  in  Eighth  An- 
niversary Concert. 

The  People’s  chorus  of  New  York  gave 
its  eighth  anniversary  concert  last  eve- 
ning at  Town  Hall,  under  the  direction 
of  L .Camilieri.  The  advance  unit  of 
150  voices  took  part  in  a well  diversified 
program.  Singing  the  chorus  with  good 
volunip,  tone  and  effect,  Mi.ss  ilary  Mel- 
lish,  soprano  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Hou.se.  sang  tlie  aria  from  "I-otiise," 
winning  an  encore. 

Dr.  Henry  Va.n  Dyke,  introduced  by 

IJIr.  D.  Milbank,  Chairman  of  the  Peo- 
ple's choru.s,  spoke  briefly  on  the  influ- 
ence of  music  in  the  lives  of  the  people. 
There  are  now  300  members  in  the  or- 
ganization and  new  centres  are  being 
opened  in  different  parts  of  New  York. 

GIVES  HARPSICHORD  RECITAL 

Frances  Pelton-Jones  Assisted  by 
Grace  Leslie,  Contralto. 

Frances  Pelton-Jones  gave  a harpsi- 
chord recital  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Hotel  Plaza,  assisted  by  Grace  Leslie, 
contralto.  The  room  was  filled  with 
amateurs  to  listen  to  reproductions  of 
sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  . 
century  music  written  especially  for  the 

ob.^olete  instrument  is  like  stepping  back 
to  tlie  days  of  Louis  XVI;  it  seems  im- 
i><-.''.sible  to  express  emotion  on  it  and 
yet  the  air  from  Rinaldo  "had  a chariu 
of  its  own.  The  harpsichord  .sounded 
most  characteristic  in  a Presto  from  a 
Sc.arlatU  Sonata. 

Iti  one  I’elton-Jones  played  it  with 
ease  of  execution.  She  also  accom- 
panied the  Italian  and  Prencli  songs  of 
Miss  Grace  Leslie,  whose  pleasing  con-  | 
tralto  w,as  heard  in  "Che  faro  Sezua  i 
te,,ri'ii,'o-  nnd  “Plai.sei  d’.Ainour’’  by* 
Renata  Flandina  Sings  Farewell. 
Renata  B'landina,  18-year-old  dramatic 
soprano,  gave  a farewell  recital  last 
evening  at , -\e.olian  Hall  before  a large 
and  demonstrative  audience.  Miss 
Flandina  is  going  to  Italy  to  .sing  in 
opera,  for  which  she  seem.s  well  fitted. 

, Her  voice  is  tuneful  and  melodious  - 
throughout  its  lange  and  has  all  the 
freshness  and  sparkle  of  youth.  Her 
songs,  especially  the  Spanish  ones,  were 
greeted  with  great  enthusla.sm.  She  W’as 
accompanied  by  Sasa  Gagllano.  G.  HI. 
Curd  accompanied  three  of  his  own( 
compositions,  which  the  soprano^  .sang' 
|with  much  suoeeao  

Boris  Borissoff  Pleases 
With  Comedy  Program 

Russian  Sings  With  Fine  Feel 
ing  and  Dickinsonian 
Touch  Is  Noted 

Boris  Borissoff,  the  Russian  singing 
comedian,  captivated  his  second  Amei'- 
ican  audience  yesterday  afternoon  at 
the  Comedy  Theater.  Assisted  by 
Vera  Amazar,  a piquant  little  French 
soprano,  he  provided  a distinctly 
European  entertainment  of  song  and 
humor  that  was  frought  with  simple, 
brilliant  art. 

At  first  in  the  poignant  ballads  of 
Beranger  and  later,  in  a group  of  Rus- 
sian character  songs,  which  he  sang 
with  fine  feeling,  Borissoff  made  ex- 
cellent capital  of  his’  rare  personality 
and  acting  ability.  His  character  in- 
terpretations, notably  of  “The  Fiddler 
of  Meudon”  and  “’The  Old  Coat,”  left 
the  impression  of  something  charming- 
ly Pickwick-like  and  Dickinsonian. 

In  a shoij  sketch  by  Tchekoff  he 
turned  the  course  of  the  program  into 
hilariously  amusing  channels.  He  de- 
noted himself  a comedian  of  the  high- 
est order  both  in  make-up  and  im- 
personation of  a CtSrman  landowner 
who  enters  a music  store  to  buy  for 
his  musical  daughter  a rhapsody  the 
name  of  which  he  forgets. 

Borissoff’s  final  local  performance 
will  be  held  next  Sunday  evening^ 

Mengelberg  Reappears. 

Uy  OI.IN  DOIVNES.  1 

Wllk'm  Mengelberg  reappearej  ns  eon- 
tliiclor  of  the  Now  York  I’hllharmonlc 
Foclfty  hist  night  In  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Hoimc.  His  program  wa.s  all  of 
wurhorses-the  Cherubini  "Anacreon" 
^>v(^^turo ; H'clhoven's  T'lfth  Symphony: 


Richard  .Strauss’s  JUftll,'”  anu 

Wfignor’s  "Tannhauser”  overture.  The 
Immense  theatre  was  well  filled  with  an 
audience  that  waxed  more  and  more 
enthusiastic  as  the  concert  went  on. 
Slid  at  the  end  repeatedly  recalled  the 
conductor. 

Some  might  have  counseled  for  an 
orcliestral  concert  an  auditorium  of 
lesser  and  different  dimemsions.  W 
an  ordinary  conductor  they  would  have 
Judged  wisely,  but  we  question  whether 
this  was  not  the  Ideal  setting  for  a 
leader  of  Mr.  Mengelberg*s  temperament 
and  methods.  Is  he  not  essentially  a 
musician  for  the  theatre?  His  sincer- 
ity need  not  be  questioned,  any  more 
than  his  kindling  effect  upon  his  or- 
chestra and  his  audience.  His  methods. 
IrtOwever,  are  particularly  those,  of  the 
big  line;  the  mass  effect,  the  climax 
like  a cartoon,  huge  and  colorful.  There 
is  the  genius  of  the  showman,  just  as 
there  is  the  genius  of  the  intimate,  sen- 
sitive interpreter.  Often  there  seemed 
Ian  analogy,  last  night,  between  the  ef- 
fects that  a Rinehart  presents  to  the 
eye  and  a Mengelberg  to  the  sense  of  j 
hearing.  j 

Even  in  the  stirring  performance  of  j 
Beethoven's  symphony  there  was  a I 
quality  markedly  exterior.  The  passage  | 
at  the  end  of  the  scherzo— the  passage  I 
which  remains  onij  of  the  most  mys- 1 
terious  and  arresting  in  all  symphonic 
music— seemed  less  the  gropings  and 
Inward  communlngs  of  a troubled  spirit 
I than  precisely  a “pianissimo”  effect 
admirably  established  and  destined  to 
make  the  more  'exciting  and  dramatic 
I the  jubilant  outburst  that  followed, 
j This,  at  least,  was  an  impression  of  a 
performance  in  a theatre  over-large  to 
• a.aniit  of  intimacy  of  expression.  An- 
other moment,  the  noble  and  memorable 
I climax  of  the  “andante.”  was  of  a 
different  order,  but  certainly  Mr.  Men- 
gelberg is  a musician  of  an  objective 
rather  than  a subjective  nature,  where- 
in may  be  found,  perhaps,  the  secret 
of  his  strength,  as  also  of  his  weak- 
nesses, as  an  interpreter. 

The  most  exciting  moment  of  the  eve- 
ning was  the  performance  of  the  "Don 
Juan.”  which  still  glows  with  the  sen- 
suality, the  electrical  force  ana  pride  of 
spirit  that  it  had  when  first  composed. 
Parts  of  it  are  wearing  thin,  and  it 
Was  doubtless  to  give  the  music  the  ut- 
most cohesion  that  Mr.  Mengelberg  took 
his  admirably  conceived  tempo,  rather 
slow  compared  with  that  of  a majority 
of  conductors,  in  tlie  development  sec- 
tion after- the  second  "love  scene,”  as 
it  is  called  by  the  programatists.  Yet 
the  conviction  of  the  conductor  was  so 
.strong,  Ills  control  over  his  orchestra  so 
despotic,  his  certainty  and  command  of 
.himself  so  compelling  that  there  were 
.I’ew  indeed  who  had  any  critical  Incli- 
nations left  as  the  rhusic  erupted  like 
lava  from  a volcano.  Then,  too,  there 
was  the  remarkable  modeling  of 
phrases,  tlie  elfCsticity  with  wnich  they 
were  sung  by  the  strings,  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  whole  composition.  It 
'might  have  been  composed  for  just  such 
a conductor,  except,  perhaps,  for  one 
] thing:  that  even  Stiaus.s  in  his  head- 
|long  course  hardly  requires  as  much 
Over-blowing  and  over-driving  of  his 
!instruinents  as  Mr.  Mengelberg  is  fre- 
quently prone  to. 

. Similar  fire  and  conviction  character- 
ized tlie  performance  of  the  “Tann- 
hauser”  overture,  and  faith  makes 
everything:  whole. 

But  if.  in  cool  blood,  away  from  the 
overpowering  rhetoric  of  Mr.  Mcngel- 
berg  and  tne  seductive  sonorities  ol 
Wagner  s Venusberg  and  of  Strauss’s 
mu-sic,  one  looks  back  and  tries  to  sep- 
arate reason  from  excitement  and  rescue 
esthetic  ideals  from  an  evening  ol 
riotous  musical  living,  then  one  inter- 
pretat.on  emerges  as  the  artistic  achieve- 
ment of  the  occasion.  It  was  not  Bee- 
thoven, Strauss  or  W'agn^Dr.  It  was  the 
superb  overture  of  Mr.  Cherubini. 
Therein  was  classic  content  and  ths 
fiery  temperament  of  the  old  Italian, 
too.  and  Mr.  Mengelberg  gave  botl 
qualities  their  full  and  balanced  repre- 
sentation. Here  was  a darlty  of  line, 
a continence  of  proportion,  at  one  am 
the  sa.iie  time  Mith  tne  emotion  am 
humanity  that  make  Charubini  outlivi 
ills  iK-iiod  and  appeal  irresistibly  tf 
Imodern  feeling. 


The  eighth  antiiver.var.v  ooueert  by  the 
I’rople’.s  (Tioi'iis  of  New  'S'nrk.  L.  Cniiii- 
lieri  oomitiei ing.  w.as  giv.-ii  in  the  Town 
Hail  la-'t  night  and  Ihe  l.p-ge.  \;iried  ami 
intei-es;  ing  prograin  was  well  atteii'led 
ami  ’.'-fU  reieived.  Mary  Mellish  was 
the  •■(ilnist  and  Hr.  Hmii-y  Van  Dyke 
gave  an  address  on  ’’riie  Irilluenee  uf 
Mtisie  in  tlie  Lives  of  Ihe  I’eoiile.’’ 
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By  Deems  Taylor  || 

“ROMEO  ET  JULIETTE." 

‘•u-.ard  Johnson  was  to  have  maav 
-r  Metropolitan  appcai’ance  of' 
=■  .-i -ason  at  last  night’s  "Romeo  et 
lul; -t'’  and  most  of  the  scribes  sharp- 


feet  wrfi^' atm  w-oreprayea  wan  eio- 
(Tiience  and  majesty.  But  It  was  In 
the  “Funeral  March’’  Sonata  of 
Chopin  that  Mr.  Bachaus  had  his 
most  direct  and  instantaneous  contact 
with  his  ;:udlenco:  they  .sat  In  silence 
after  the  muffied  drums  had  ceased 
and  then  hrolte  into  uproarious  ap- 
plause. tVith  such  a performance  the 
wonder  Is  that  the  crowds  of  listen- 
eis  only  comfortably  filled  the  house 
Instead  of  Jamming  It  to  the  doors. 


Ing.  the  soloist,  accepted  the  change 
with  perfect  poise  and  gave  a per- 
formance of  deft  clarity  which  was 
further  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the 
orchestra.  For  the  rest  Mr.  Mehgel- 
berg  repeated  his  program  of  last 
n’ght — the  Fifth  Symphony  of  Bee- 
thoven and  the  Overture  to  “Tann- 
hauser."  It  was  given  with  all  the 
urgent  surge  and  power  of  the  first 
performance  with  the  added  advan- 
tage of  being  housed  in  Carnegie 
Hall:  more  hospitable  than  the  Met- 
ropolitan to  the  sw'elllng  tones  of  an 
orchestra.  A.  8. 


A high  wind  on  the  Atlantic  had 
. , its  effect  on  the  students’  concert  of 

:iud  th.  ir  newest  pencils  and  rushed  philharmonic  last  night.  It  de- 
down to  hear  him.  only  to  be  greeted  layed  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Mengelberg 
with  the  announcement  that  Mr.  on  jhe  S.  S.  Rotterdam  which  in  ttirn 
Johnsim  w.,s  indisposed.  prevented  the  rehearsal  of  John 

Mr.  Tokatyan,  w'ho  seems  to  be  Rowell's  violin  concerto  and  at  the 
speciuli/.liig  thi.s  year  as  an  '.mergency  last  moment,  the  Concerto  of  Bee- 
Kom.jo  lit  substiiuted  for  Mr.  Gigli  thoven  was  substituted.  Albert  Spauld- 
a fort  light  ago)  was  again  rushed 
into  th :•  breach,  and  acquitted  himself 
morn  than  acceptably.  The  music  lies 
well  in  hi';  voice,  and  he  makes  a 
handsome — it  a bit  well-nourished — 
young  Montague. 

There  v.^ere  several  other  moro  or 
less  unfamiliar  faces  in  the  cast,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Schuetzendorf,  who  was 
a rather  strangled  Mercutio,  and  Mr. 

Gustafson,  who  sang  Capulet  with 
some  effectiveness.  There  seema  to 
be  considerable  difflculty,  however. 

In  persuading  any  one  to  make  Capu- 
let the  right  age.  Mr.  Dldur  has  been 
known  to  make  him  look  like  Juliet’s 
great-grandfather,  and  last  night  Mr. 

Gustafson  looked  strikingly  like  'ner 
big  brother.  Most  Shakespearian 
students  agree  that  Capulet  was  sim-  ( 
ply  Juliet’s  father. 

Queena  Mario  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance as  Juliet  and  with  striking 
.success.  There  is  a childish  note  in 
her  voice  that  exactly  suits  the  itile 
and  she  sang  charmingly,  handling 
the  difficult  florid  passage.s  in  the  first 
act  with  unexpected  skill.  Moreover, 
she  managed  to  look  amazingly  like  a 
fourteen-year-old  girl  and  acted  with 
grace  and  pathetic  youthful  appeal. 

Mr.  Diaz  sang  Tybalt — Mr.  Bada’s 
usual  role — w ith  animation  and  In  ex- 
cellent French.  Mr.  Ananlan  was  a 
good  Gregorio  and  Mr.  Rothier  was  a 
properly  ecclesiastical  Friar  Lawrence. 

Mme.  Delaunois,  Mme.  Wakefield  and 
Me.ssrs.  Paltrinicri,  Picco  and  d’Angelo 
completed  the  cast.  The  chorus  looked 
decorative  In  Its  — practically  — new 
costumes  and,  except  for  the  prologue, 
sang  vigorously  and  in  tune.  Mr.  Has- 
selmans  conducted. 


.^t  first  he  seerried 'softie what  ill  at  ease, 
but  in  the  balcony  scene,  especially  in  the 
duet,  he  sang  with  smoothness  and  fervor 
and  gave  much  pleasure;  and  the  audience* 
gave  evidence  of  satisfaction  by  frequent 
applause. 

Miss  Mario,  who  ha-s  sung  Juliette  but 
once  before  at  the  opera,  on  a Saturday 
night,  made  her  initial  effort  before  a 
subscription  audience.  She  -was  a youth- 
ful and  fascinating  daughter  of  the  house 
of  Capulet.  She  sang  the- music  delight- 
fully. Her  voice  has  gained  addition^ 
breadth  and  volume  since  her  hearing  I'n 
this  role  last  season.  Her  appearance  was 
actually  a charming  apparition  of  youth 
and  beauty,  and  the  audienoe  was  enthu- 
siastic and  spontaneous  in  its  warm  ap- 
proval of  her  efforts.  The  Metropolitan 
has  In  years  past  always  given  its  patrons 
charming  and  interesting  Juliettes,  some 
of  them  quite  famous  for  beauty;  and  it 
Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Miss  Mario 
maintains  the  standard  of  pulchritude  with 
ease  and  sings  the  beautiful"music  with 
distinction  and  brilliancy. 

CHARLES  H.  DAVIS. 
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WILHELM  BACHAUS  PLAYS. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

■U'illiam  Bachaus,  with  the  program 
of  his  fir.it  recital  last  night  introduced 
two  innovations — "novelties,”  the  an- 
nouncement called  them,  but  they 
were  rather  experiments  of  his  own 
with  ancient  and  beloved  themes.  One 
was  the  combination  of  the  Prelude 
from  the  B.ach  B flat  Partita,  with 
the  Brahms  Variations  on  a theme  by 
Handel.  The  other  was  his  own  study 
on  the  Serenade  from  Mozart’s  “Don 
Giovanni.”  Of  the  latter  Mr.  Ba- 
chaus writes: 

“1  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  making  a pianoforte  --arrangement 
-■<'  this  delightful  song.  It  would 
never  have  occurred  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  occasion  oi  a Mozart 
birthdav  celebration  In  Cologne.  An 
encore  was  demanded  and  I realized 
that  it  ^vas  Impo.ssiblc  to  return  to 
Mo-zm-t’s  piano  style  after  Liszt’s 
tenU’ic  Fantasie.  But,  on  the  other 
hand-  Mozart  It  had  to  be.  Then  I 
suddenly  remembe.red  the  Serenade, 
i the  littlo  gem  /rom  the  score  of 
!“Don  Juan’’  which  Liszt  seemed  to 

I'  .i'.  e forgotten  to  include,  and  I im- 
provlr.d  a pianoforte  ver.sion  of  It 
the  .spot.  AUhough  It  seemed 
“ t'  find  favor  -with  the  audience  I 
. nci  try  it  again  for  many  years, 

1 h'.-cause  I could  not  be  definitely  sure 
i nat  Mozart  would  have  thought  of 
U,  but,  grow'lng  older  and  bolder,  1 
iirglnnlng  to  think  he  might  for- 
- ■;c‘  me."  , 

There  Is  the  artless  and  unaffected, 
humility  of  tlie  true  artist  in  these 
tears  of  offending  the  long  departed] 
Mozart,  but  they  are  ungrounded, 
■hne  can  have  no  shadow  of  a doubt 
aat  the  genial  spirit  of  “Don  Juan’s 


Pianist  Aiipenrs  in  Ills  Klrst  Re* 
oit:il  €>f  Seson. 

Wilhelm  Bachau.s,  wlio  appeared  lier' 
recently  as  the  soloist  with  the  Philhar- 
monic, gave  his  first  piano  recital  of  the 
sea.son  last  night  in  Aoollan  Hall.  Last 
season  he  was  able  to  hit  the  high  water 
mark  of  three  .recitals,  and  ones  not 
given  in  a series.  His  program  con- 
tained much  solid  matter,  some  less  so, 
as  Chopin’.s  B flat  minor  sonata,  and 
several  pieces  of  grace,  charm  or  dash. 
Among  these  last  were  Palmgren'.s 
“Bird  Song"  and  the  -'Xaila  Waltz”  of 
Delibes-Dohnanyi.  The  weighty  pieces 
included  works  by  Bach  and  the  varia- 
tions and  fugue  on  a theme  of  Handel 
by  Brahms. 

A number  in  the  list  attracting  some, 
special  attention  was  the  pianist’s  own' 
study  on  the  serenade  from  "Don  Gio- 
vanni.” This  piece  was  an  improvised; 
encore  ^Ir.  Bachaus  had  done  on  the. 
spot  in  1906,  when  he  played  in  a 150th 
anniversai-y  concert  of  Mozart’.s  birthday 
in  Germany — the  “Don  .luan”  tanta.sy  of 
l.iszt. 

The  program  served  well  to  display' 
-Mr.  Bac’naus’s  familiar  powers  as  a per- 
former. His  delivery  had  keen  intelli- 
g-pnee  and  his  tone  was  clear,  if  not  suf-' 
ficiently  warm  and  riclily  colored.  Hi.s 
technic  had  the  splendid  proportions  of 
a master.  He^  was  heard  by  an  appre- 
ciative audience  and  warmly  applauded. 
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MISS  FRANCK'S  RECITAL. 


II  i 


Amerionn  Piniilnt  Mnke.^  Debut 
ft  niii  ford  Hull. 

Miss  Sara  Franck,  a young  American 
pianist,  gave  licr  debut  recital  last  eve- 
ning at  Rumford  Hall.  Mis.s  Franck  re- 
ceived her  mu.sical  training  at  the 
Brooklyn  Music  School  Settlement  and 
iter  talent  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  Mme.  Margaret  Matzenauer  and 
Frank  La  Forge,  who  belong  to  the  ad- 
visory board  of  the  .school.  | 

Her  program  was  arranged  witli  care 
and  taste.  Bach’s  ''Italian’’  concerto' 
was  followed  by  works  of  Couperin, 
Rameau  and  Beethoven  Schumann's 
' Paipillon.s”  served  in  the  central  group, 
after  whicli  came  pieces  by  Chopin. 
Scltutt,  Rachmaninov,  and  in  closing 
MacDoweli'.s  ' Hungarian  etude.” 

Miss  Franck’s  playing  evidently  in- 
terested a large  and  friendly  audience. 
She  .stood  upon  her  own  feet,  however, 
not  needing  tite  encouragement  due  a 
,\oung  artist  at  a debut.  The  imprints 
of  the  .student  .still  bore  heavily  upon 
l)er,  'btit  site  showed  musical  intelli- 
gence. a reliable  tccnnical  basis  and 
some  knowledge  of  different  .styles. 
Furtlier  stud.v  will  no  doubt  give  more 
polisli  and  variety  of  color  to  her' 
playing. 


Lawrence  Gilman 

Stravinsky’s  “Sacre  du 
temps”  Heard  for  the  First 

After  .one  cf  the  London  perform- 
ances of  Stravinsky’s  “Sacre  du  Prin-p 
temps”  a few  years  ago,  a reviewer  de-| 
dared  excitedly  the  next  morning  that 
in  another  age  the  man  who  could  do 
what  Stravinsky  had  done  to  him 
would  have  been  burned  at  the  stake. , 
“He  plays  upon  the  listener’s  percep-  j 
tions  as  if  they,  rather  than  the  or- 
chestra, were  his  instrument.  He  sets  u 
your  nervous  system  tingling  with  ex- 
citement, and  so  long  as  that  excite- 
ment lasts  you  are  his  slave,  you  can- 1 
not  escape  the  domination  of  the ; 
sounds  he  produces.  He  leaves  you  i 
limp,  exhausted,  but  he  thrills  you 
through  all  the  surface  of  your  civili- 1 
zation  to  that  primitive  core  of  you 
that  is  seldom  moved.”  | 

* * * 

When  we  read  those  sentences  we 
smiled  to  ourselves  with  that  pleasant! 
sense  of  superiority  that  is  sometimes 
aroused  by  the  heated  expression  of  an 
enthusiasm  that  one  has  not  shared. 
We  had  not  then  heard  “Le  Sacre  du 
Printemps.”  But  we  heard  it  last 
night,  and  now  we  know  how  our  Eng- 
lish colleague  felt  and  what  he  meant. 
We  know,  too,  what  a much  perturbed 
lady  meant  last  evening  when  she  de- 
clared as  she  came  out  of  Carnegie 
Hall  that  she  would  never  be  the  same 
again. 

■ It  is  not  easy  to  be  cool  in  the 
presence  of  “Le  Sacre  du  Printemps” 
or  to  appraise  it  afterward  with  the 
detachment  that  one  can  usually  bring 
to  the  consideration  of  an  unfamiliar 
work.  It  is  the  most  exciting  music 
that  we  have  ever  heard.  There  are 
ten  pages  of  introduction  that  can  be 
li'tened  to  in  comfort;  which  are,  in- 
deed, a little  dull  and  obviously  deriv- 
ative. You  sit  quite  calmly,  your  score 


this  invocation  oi  vemai  "lertuity  is 
expressed  in  a complex  of  rhythms  and 
orchestral  timbres  that  reach  an  over- 
whelming climax  of  paroxysmal  frenzy. 
There  is  nothing  in  music  that  is  to  be 
compared  -with  this  terrific  Finale, 
with  its  almost  unbearably  exciting  al- 
ternations of  meter — bars  of  5-16,  3-16, 
4-16,  2-16 — and  its  delirious  culmina- 
tion as  the  victim  falls  dead  and  the 
music  flares  into  silence. 

* * • 

We  have  already  described  and 
analyzed  at  length  in  The  Tribune  (of 
Sunday,  January  6)  Stravinsky’s  un- 
paralleled score.  There  is  no  need 
now,  nor  is  there  time,  for  a recapitu- 
lation, but  only  for  these  hurried  field 
notes. 

The  music  impresses  one,  upon  actual 
hearing,  as  surprisingly  simple,  sur- 
prisingly austere  and  indisputably  the 
, work  of  a master.  Stravinsky’s  com- 
mand of  rhythms,  6f  orchestral  tim- 
bres, of  mood  and  of  climax  is  assured 
and  complete.  We  have  been  warned 
by  the  Grand  Kleagles  of  the  Stra- 
vinsky clan  that  we  must  not  discover 
so  banal  a thing  as  emotional  utter- 
ance in  this  music.  We  are  to  find  in 
it  a piece  of  abstract  music,  a modern 
sjTuphony,  a juggling  with  tone-masses 
' and  planes  of  sound,  devoid  of  meaning, 
j of  program.  This,  of  course,  is  sheer 
nonsense.  “Le  Sacre  du  Printemps,” 
in  its  concert  form,  is  a two-part  sym- 
' phonic  poem,  and  the  episodes  that  are 
illustrated  in  it  are  indicated  by 
I the  explanatory  sub-titles  sprinkled 
I through  the  score. 

* • * • 

I The  music  is  essentially  a barbaric 
and  stupendous  spring  song.  The 
spring  that  is  celebrated  is  not,  as  Mr. 
Evans  has  truly  pointed  out,  the  poetic 
conception  that  has  lured  the  roman- 
tics in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries, 
but  “Spring  stripped  of  its  literary  as- 
sociations and  presented  bare,  with  a 
naked  directness  that  is  the  secret  of 
the  music’s  compelling  force.”  He 
might  have  gone  further,  and  said  that 
‘ if  this  music  is  anything,  it  is  a glori- 
1 fication  of  spring  as  the  supreme  ex- 
I pression  of  the  creative  impulse 
primordial  spring,  savage,  elemental, 
ruthless.  Music  has  long  been  in  love 
with  death — the  greatest  music  in  the 
world,  indeed,  is  music  of  the  ecstasy 
of  death.  Here,  for  the  first  Ume,  is 
music  of  the  ecstasy  of  birth;  music 
which  makes  audible  “that  conflict 
which  is  forever  rending  and  tearing, 
not  in  order  to  destroy  but  in  order  to 
emerge.  It  is  not  the  sound  oL  death 
battering  down  and  in,  but  of  life  hew- 
ing and  tearing  apart,  that  a new  birth 
may  issue  out.” 

What  Stravinsky  has  made  of  this 
conception  is  one  of  the  rparvelous 
things  of  art,  and  we  fancy  it  will  re- 
main so — a.  thing  of  gigantic  strength, 
of  terrifying  intensity,  of  overwhelm- 
ing imaginative  veracity.  Stravinsky 
may  transcend  it,  may  outgrow  it,  may 
disown  it;  but  it  will  remain  a lonely 
and  incomparable  achievement,  an  au- 
thentic masterpiece. 

• • 

It  remains  to  be  added  that  Mr.  Mon- 
teux  and  his  superb  orchestra  played 
the  work  with  incredible  virtuosity, 

I and  that  the  audience  received  it  with 
j every  evidence  of  enthusiasm.  There 
j was  other  music  on  the  program:  Mo- 
zart’s “Jupiter”  Symphony  and  the  vio- 
I lin  concerto  of  Sibelius,  played  by 
j Richard  Burgin;  but  these  things 
I hardly  counted.  It  was  Stravinsky’s 
night. 

‘Sacre  da  Printemps’  Flayed.  j“ 

ISy  OLIN  DOWNES.  I 

To  Pierre  Monteux  and  the  Boston  | 


on  your  knees,  and  check  off  the  bor-|  g..„,phojiy  Orchestra  fell  the  task,  su- 
rowed  tonal  plumage  r"  .... 

the  slow  Spring  dawn; 


rowed  tonal  plumage  perpry  executed,  of  introducing  to  the 


tne  Slow  opring  uawn.  ,,  ..  j strawlnsky’s 

from  the  helmet  of  Strauss’s  Don  Qui-  public  of  this  city  igor  . 
xote,  there  a gayer  one  from  Grieg;  and  “Sacre  du  Printemps.  as 
the  wild  swans  of  Debussy’s  idyllically  rnost  commonly  knuwn,  last  nigni 


Juliette  of  Queena  Mario.  mr. 
being  unable  to  appear  as  Romeo  his  role 
was  sung  by  the  Armenlar-  tenor  Mr. 
Tokatyan.  This  artist  has  sung  Romeo 


pagan  skies  have  flown  across  jthe  iron  Carnegie  Hall.  ’This  work,  which  cre- 
dawnsof  Stravinsky’s  prehistoric  Slavic  ^ ,.jot  .^hen  It  was  first  performed 

ivorld.  , . » by  Mr.  Monteux  and  the  Russian  Ballet 

X in  Paris  in  1013.  has 'been  more  dls- 

.Ko"’,..”  i ".:  0»»eJ  than  „ny  „,h„  »m.«Ulon -I 

lie ’original  ballet,  the  curtain  rises  Strawlnsky.  „ , fp„ring 

, .m  the  action  starts.  The  Adolescents  The  audience,  knowing  this  luul  fearing 
begin  their  dance,  performing  a ritg  more  through  the  many  articles  of 
ivhich  consists  of  an  incaiitatory  descriptive  kind  which  had  appeared  in 
stamping  upon  the  earth,  while  the  or-  daily  press,  came  prepared  th'= 
chestra  reiterates  a curiously  rhythme^  wor.st,  to  listen  to  the  new  music.  After 

i^he  first  part  of  tlie  score  had  come 
to  an  end  there  were  a few  hisses 
whether  in  Indignation  or  to  suppress 
premature  applause  was  not  easy  to  toll. 
After  the  second  part  had  ended  It  was 
orlty  /had  enjoyed 


chord  that  is  half  in  A flat  and  half  in 
E natural.  From  this  point  on  (except 
for  those  passages  in  the  Introduction 
to  the  second  part  that  so  inexplicably 
content  themselves  with  being  mere 

shadowgraphs  of  “Pell^as  et  Meli-  . n,  , „ mn;, 

sande”)  the  music  seizes  you  with  a apparent  that  a ma.  maJor- 

grip  of  steel,  and  never  releases  you  themselves.  ^11 

until  the  last  chord  of  that  delirious;  ity  was  long  and  loud, 
culmination,  the  sacrificial  dance  of  the(  appearances  most  sincere,  it  rep 
chosen  victim  of  the  Spring  rite.  ' acclaimed  Mr.  Montou.x  andrtlio  S<-iiu<. 


„ . tvi  1 Metropolitai^  on  one  previous  occa- 

.mposor  would  trust  himself  to  ® j under  similar  circumstances,  having 


perfect  taste  and  sensitive  feeling  of 

Mr.  Bachaus.  The  Serenade  Is  indeed  , x , 

“a  little  gem’’  and  the  pianist  has  i Gigli.  Mr.  Tokatyan  s performance  last 


been  suddenly  called  upon  to  replace  Mr. 


: re-captured  It  In  a setting  of  great 
' beauty.  The  B.ach  and  Brahms  num- 
! liers  were  blended  together  as  a per-, 


evening  was  a creditable  one,  his  voice 
improving  decidedly  as  the  evening  -wore 
on. 


men  of  the  orchestra.  . 

The  music  traverses  scenes  of  proJ  ^re  alwiy-s  said 

gressive  excitement,  interrupted  y 'sueh  a sensational 

iioments  of  ^olemmty.  ^ T^^^^  ^^false  impre-.^ms  had  been 

'St 

second^ 


concludine  pages  baflle  aescrip\.iQa.  a r 

Here  the^  dec  .cd  victim  begins  her  spread  abroad,  concei  nl:  yt 
sacrificial  rite;  for  the  final  ^ct  °f  first,  that  it  was  luioqual..^  In  ' 

propitiation  has  been  demanded,  and  fearfulnesa  generally.  kn<i. 

she  must  dance  herself  to  death.  Th.^^  ^ was  coiiipl'-tely  uilprecrdent.^ _ 

mystical  rapture,  the  elemental  fury  of 


among  StrawiniSy's  coinposltiona.  Both 
these  reports,  as  Mark  Twain  would 
have  said,  seem  greatly  exaggerated. 
The  music.  fill“d  as  it  is  with  a primi- 
tive and  at  times  vertiginous  energy,  has 
pages  of  a rare  and  highly  individual 
beauty.  The  score  is  obviously  a logical 
evolution  of  the  style  of  Strawinsky. 
following  naturalTy  indications  contained 
in  "The  Fire-Bird"  and  " Petrouchka.” 
Tliere  are  a number  of  passages  in 
"Sacre  du  Prlntemos"  which  could  come 
straight  fi  om  noth  these  earlier  works. 
In  fact,  it  contaln.s  in  one  place  a quo- 
tation. almost  exact,  of  the  music  of  the 
magician  Katschel  from  the  "Fire-Bird." 

The  expression,  however,  is  greatly 
intensified.  It  is  done  principally  by 
means  of  the  force  and  individuality  of 
the  counterpoint,  and  also  by  rhythms 
that  have  at  times  a well-nigh  hy.«te,rl- 
cal  shock  and  fury.  There  is  the  effect 
of  complete  abandon  of  mood  and  man- 
ner in  this  music.  We  believe, that  it  is 
thought  and  written  with  the  most  e.xact 
precision,  with  enormous  power  and  with 
an  uncanny  knowledge — prescienc_e- — of 
the  capacities  of  a greatly  extended 
orchestra. 

And  it  Is  music,  not  mere  sound  to 
accentnaie  or  aocomiinny  something 
done  in  the  theatre.  This  should  be  <fm- 
phasized,  as  Strawinsky  has  emphasized 
It  in  various  statements.  "Sacre  du 
Pnntemps"  is  not  an  accompaniment 
for  a ballet.  It  is  the  other  way  round. 
The  ballet  was  the  accompaniment  or  tlie 
representation,  after  the  conception,  of 
the  music.  Its  scenario  will  seiwe  as  a. 
description  of  the  general  tenor  of  the 
score,  which,  however,  might  be  fully 
as  well  comprehended  if  it  simply  bore 
ii;-  gfii  ra.  I if,  "Sacre  du  Printemps"' — 
"The  Rite  of  Spring,"  or,  in  a more  ex- 
act translation  of  the  Russian  title, 
'Spring  Consecration." 

'me  scene  on  tiie  stage,  -R'lien  the  woik 
is  thus  performed,  is  first  of  dance  of 
youths  and  maidens  in  the  Springtime, 
a ceremony  of  Incantation  in  primitive 
fashion,  with  vigorous  stamping  of  the 
ground.  There  follow  the  mock  abduc- 
tion of  a maiden ; "Spring  Rounds"  ; 
"Games  of  Rival  Towns";  an  old  man. 
a celebrant,  who  prostrates  himself  and 
kisses  the  earth.  In  the  second  part, 
after  an  orchestral  Introduction  called 
■ The  Pagan  Night"  there  are  prepara- 
tion.s  for  the  ancient  pagan  sacrifice  of  a 
human  victim  to  Spring ; the  choice  of 
the  victim;  her  glorification;  the  "Evo- 
cation of  Ancestors."  the  .sacrificial  act 
of  the  victim,  who  must  dance  herself 
to  death. 

Long  before  the  -scenario  of  the  ballet 
existed,  as  Strawinsky  told  Michel 
Oeorges-Michel,  he  had  conceived  thi; 
"embryo-theme”  of  the  score.  "As  this 
thenie."  said  the  composer,  "wltli  that 
which  followed,  wa-s  conceived  in  a 
strong,  brutal  manner,  I took  as  pre- 
text for  developments,  tor  the  evocation 
of  this  music,  the  Russian  prehistoric 
epoch,  since  I am  a Russian.  But  note 
well  that  this  idea  came  from  the  mu- 
sic : the  music  did  not  come  from  the 
idea.  My  -woi'k  is  architectonic,  not 
anecdotical ; objective,  not  descriptive 
construction.” 

That  is  the  story,  and  we  believe  the 
slnceie  .story,  of  tlie  musical  evolution 
of  this  exti'emely  interesting  and  excit- 
ing creation.  As  far  a.s  a]>prai.sing  its 
ultimate  value  i.s  concerned,  that  is  a re- 
sponsibility fortunately  visited  neither 
upon  audiences  -nor  reviowcis  of  the 
presimt.  Their  i'  spon.slbility  is  to  react 
lionestly  to  what  they  hear,  and,  in  tlie 
ease  of  till!  newsgaper  man,  to  record 
it.  Tiip  inspiration  of  this  music  seems 
to  us  profound  and  genuine,  .and  Rus- 
sian, whl<h  is  another  sign  of  its  au- 
tlientlcity,  since,  when  ..  composer 
speaks  most  truly,  lie  is  most  likely  to 
express  not  ojily  himself  but  his  native 
land.  The  Russianism  In  the  music  is 
not  superficial.  It  does  not  depend  upon 
the  use  of  a Russian  folk-song  here  and 
there,  or  some  familiar  idiom  of  popular 
Russian  music.  It  is  much  more  funda- 
mental than  tliat. 

WMiat  stands  out  technically  and  emo- 
tionally in  this  work,  and  gives  It  a 
place  significant,  as  it  seems  today,  in 
the  history  of  the  modern  development 
of  an  art,  is  Us  unprecedented  energy, 
ilefinltencss  and  power.  No  orcliestra 
th.at  we  have  heard  throws  off  such 
heat,  such  sonorities,  .sucli  galvanizing, 
rhythmical  force  a^  this  orchestra  of 
Strawinsky. 

The  remainder  of  the  program  con- 
sisted of  the  Mozart  "Jupiter  ’ symphony, 
given  a performance  different  in  Icind 
but  not  in  standard  by  Mr.  Monteux 
land  his  now  highly  perfected  orchestra, 
nd  the  Sibelius  violin  concerto,  wlilch 
,Ir.  Burgm,  concert  master,  wa.s  cour- 
gi-ou.s  enough  to  play  and  interpret 
ivllh  splendid  sincerity,  expression  and 
Hl.s  appearance  was  not  the  least 
Ignlficunt  element  of  a program  laden 
1th  riches. 


thoven  finished  the  last  pages  or  tne 
work. 

One  hundred  years,  of  oour.se,  have 
I given  the  critics  and  commentators 
ample  time  in  which  to  make  up  their 
minds  about  the  Ninth  Symphony,  and 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  preseni 
reviewer,  even  granting  him  the  lei- 
sure and  the  effrontery,  could  add 
anything  important  to  the  volume  of 
their  speculations. 

It  is  perhaps  possible  to  wonder 
whether  the  Ninth  'would  be  assigned 
quite  the  commanding -rank  it  occu- 
pies among  Beethoven’s  works  if  the 
associations  surrounding  it  were  less 
dramatic  and  sentimental.  Its  com- 
poser was  a deaf,  tragic  figure  when 
he  wrote  It.  It  was  his  supreme  ef- 
fort, the  culmination  of  a lifetime’s 
struggle  and  thought.  If  it  is  not  his 
masterpiece,  it  ought  to  be. 

Certainly  It  is,  so  far  as  formjs  con- 
cerned. It  is  the  work  of  a craftsman 
I so  sure  of  his  structure,  so  supremely 
confident  in  the  handling  of  his  mate- 
rial that,  writing  at  times  with  a 
freedom  that  might  reduce  a lessei 
man  to  formlessness,  he  still  contrives 
to  bo  clear,  coherent  and  eioqi^^t. 

The  material  Itself  la  not  always  so 
convincing.  Despite  moments  of  sur- 
passing greatness,  some  of  .It  seems 
intrinsically  less  eloquent  than  the 
Fifth,  gr  the  Seventh.'  If  the  Ninth  is 
the  longest  of  the  symphonies,  it  is 
so  partly,  perhaps,  because  Its  com- 
poser found  his  musical  Ideas  not  in- 
variably easy  to  make  persuasive.  In 
the  Seventh  Symphony  he  le  sure  of  j 
his  ground.  In  the  Ninth  his  goal  is  j 
greater,  perhaps,  but  he  sees  it  less  i 
clearly,  and  presses  toward  it  "With  ' 
more  noticeable  effort.  ' 

Testerday’s  performance  was  not 
flawless,  but  it  was  generally  vigor- 
ous and  well  planned.  The  chorus, 
from  the  Oratorio  Society,  was  a bit 
less  numerous  than  an  ideal  per- 
formaiwe  demanded,  but  sang  with  a 
confidence  and  , fine  intonation  that 
atoned  for  lack  of  volume.  The  solo 
quartet  included  Ruth  Rodgers,  so- 
prano; Mabel  Rltch,  contralto;  Rich- 
ard Crooks,  tenor.'  and  Fred  Patton, 
bass.  Mr.  Crooks  was  excellent  and 
Mr.  Patton  little  less  so.  The  oth- 
ers were  hardly  so  successful. 

The  concert  began  with  Beetho- 
ven’s six- voiced  canon,  “Helpful  be, 
C Man,  Noble  and  Good,”  arranged 
by  Mr.  Damrosch  for  solo  voices  and 
chorus  (with  Nevada  "Van  Der  Veer 
ond  Frederic  i Baer  augmenting  the 
quartet  of  the  symphony)  and  con- 
ducted by  Albert  Stoessel.  Harold 
Bauer  followed,  playing  the  Cpus  111 
sonata. 


M,:  the  Rival 'T8WTPi,"’  'wmcu  is  raiur- 
nipted  by  a brii-f  ‘‘Plntnmcc  of  ; ho 
Wise  Man,”  who  prepares  Uio  wav 
for  the  closing  "Dance  of  Uu;  Isurth.'’ 
Tho  second  prjrt  opens  with  a pre- 
lude that  Stravinsky  is  said  to  have 
called  ”'rhe  Pagan  Night.”  This  leads 
without  a pause  ;o  "The  Mystic  Circle 
of  the  Adolescents,”  in  which  the  vil- 
lage maidens  move  in  a solemn  dance 
preparatory  to  choosing  the  victim 
for  Hic  human  sacrifice.  Then  follow.s 
“The.  Glorification  of  the.  Chosen 
One,”  ."1  pnoveinent  of  frenetic  ecstasy. 

A brief  pause,  followed  by  ‘‘The 
Evocation  of  the  Ancestors”  and ‘‘The 
Ritual  of  the  Ancestors.”  The  work 
! comes  to  a close  with  a "Sacrificial 
Dance,”  in  which  the  chosen  victim 
dances  herself  to  death. 

It  is  foolish,  of  course,  to  attempt 
anything  like  detailed  criticism  of  a 
imonumeutal  work  like  "Tho  Rites  of 
^Spring”  after  one  hcarint".  One  can 
but  record  reactions.  Bricily,  (lien — 
and  much  too  briefly,  (his  listener  can 

fikii  HO  ivoi’d,  dhori  ul  ‘‘masterpiece” 

to  describe  the  score.  It  is  music  of 
almost  unbelievable  complexity  of 
orchestral  texture,  yet  essentially  as 
stark  and  primitive  in  outline  as  the 
wall  pictures  of  a cave-man.  It  is  not 
' beautiful,  in  any  external  sense  of  the 
word;  I)ut  it  has  a power  and  truth 
that  strke  deep,  that  awaken  age- 
old  emotions  and  desires,  almost  ter- 
rifying in  their  unfamillarity.  This 
is  great  music. 

There  was  other  music  on  the  pro- 
, gram,  although  the  newness  and 
ugly  magnificence  of  "Le  Sacre’’ 
rather  dims  the  memory  of  it.  There 
was  Mozart’s  "Jupiter”  symphony, 
j beautifully  played  by  the  orch^tra, 
and  Sibelius’s  violin  concerto,  which 
[Somehow  does  not  seem  very  Impor- 
jtant  now,  although  Richard  Burgin 
I gave  It  a better  performance  than 
it  deserved.  The  playing  of  ‘‘Le 
Sacre”  by  the  orchestra  was  an 
I amazing  feat  of  virtuosity. 

Perhaps  It  Is  well  that  "The  Rites 
of  Spring”  reached  us  so  late;  for  the 
audience,  being  more  or  less  inured  to 
dissonance  by  this  time,  listened  with 
u more  open  mind  than  it  might  have 
possessed  a few  years  ago.  Certain - 
. ly.  If  the  thunderous  applause  that 
followed  both  parts  be  any  evidence, 
most  of  the  hearsrs  were  profoundly 
stirred. 


jdown  tho  temple  with  his  famous  ai-ia.  i 
Danlse  "was  the  menacing  Nelusko. 
(Bodanzky  conducted  a most  spirited 
performance.  A.  S.  | 


yesterday  was  one  of  tho  days — J 
iou-sly  rare  In  a New  York  "musl-  j 
jl"  season — when  tho  music  offered  j 
of  suck  admitted  importance  as  | 
biaiiy  to  overshadow  Us  performers 
public  attenUon.  Morecvle.r,  it  was 
ti  ty  of  emphatic  contrasts,  for  the  | 
lr-‘«;)ortant  works  heard  weri' | 

I ; ,/  a century  ap:  "t,  and  each,  in  ^ 
- way,  a musical  landmark. 

v,a;,  ii:  Ihoven’s  Ninth) 
at  Ga  M' ‘ ie  li'di  in  the  j 
' f ii(l  .s  '.d  clli;  ox  of  W-'l-  j 
r ' J'  of  Beethoven! 
"i'  N‘  .V  'v  or'-  Byrapbon' 

1 lay'r  performance:, 

, ' -"I  wifr.in  a ‘‘cw  dey- 
iOO  y'  ai:?  .ofter  Bee- 


In the  evening,  eleven  years  after 
it  was  composed.  New  York  heard 
Stravinsky’s  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  j 
for  the  first  lime,  played  by  the  Bos-  j 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra.  Pierre  Mon-  * 
teux,  who  conducted  it  last  night,  was  • 
the  conductor  of  the  historic  first  per-  :i 
formance  in  Paris,  when  the  audience 
behaved  much  as  it  had  done,  half  a " 
century  before,  at  the  first  perform-  ; 
ance  of  "Tannhaeuser.”  In  1922  ' 
Leopold  Stokowski  conducted  it  for; 
tho  flr.s't  time  in  America  at  a concert  ; 
in  Philadelphia  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  and  Mr.  Monteux  intro- 
duced it  last  week  to  Boston. 

Although  "The  Rites  of  Spring’’  was 
originally  performed  as  a ballet,  it 
Is  not,  strictly  spfeaklng,  program  or 
pantomime  music.  It  might  be  called 
a sultCj  for  it  is  a .series  of  dance 
movements  designed  to  embody  the 
mood  and  spirit  of  the  springtime 
rites  of  prehistoric  man.  A series 
of  dances  was  first  Invented  for  it  by 
the  famous  Nijinsky.  These  were 
later  ■withdrawn,  and  it  is  danced  at 
present,  when  it  is  given  in  stage 
fornp,  according  to  a scenario  evolved 
by  Massine  and  Nijinsky's  daughter. 

There  is  no  definite  program  for  tho 
■work.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
tho  first  being  entitled  “The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Karth,”  tho  second,  "The 
Sacrifice.’’  The  sequence  of  move- 
ments— they  follow  without  a break — 
in  the  flr.st  part  is  as  follows: 

I Tnti'oduction:  a pui-toral  sceno  de- 
: signed  to  e.vprc  S3  "the  mystery  of 
I the  pliysical  world  In  spring!”  This 
1.3  lollov.ed  by  “Kprlng  Auguries,”  a 
j ,)Oru:.  roiis,  In  •,v  !y  C'  :it:  tl  ineuriure, 
wiilcli  altcriiat- with  a graecrul 
”lv,ii.  i of  Uc  A'lole  r-inis,"  This 
w;  y io  I ho  "il.'nio  of  .Midiic- 
lion,”  -which  i;-  1.1  1m  n uce.i'i ded  by 
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OTHER  MUSIC, 
j At  tho  Metropolitan, 

I tVith  the  arrival  of  “L’Afrioalne,” 
Vasco  da  Gamba  resumed  his  wander- 
ings through  the  interminable  melo- 
j dies  of  Meyerbeer  and  the  Inventions 
of  Scribe  which  give  this  tireless  hero 
an  itinerary  as  varied  as  a Burton 
Holmes  lecture.  And  in  this  very 
variety  may  be  found 'the  reason  for 
last  year’s  revival  of  this  opera  and 
the  applause  which  brought  it  back 
this  season.  Certainly,  the  delighted 
crowd  which  heard  It  last  night  had 
its  ojoney’s  worth  geographically; 
there  was  hardly  any  port  which  our 
hero  had  not  touched  at  the  fall  of 
the  curtain.  The  singer’s  voice  rang 
through  Portuguese  palaces,  in  Hindu 
temples  and  tropical  paradises,  sur- 
rounded by  glowing  bits  of  local 
color  which  were  never  seen  on  sea 
or  land — or  anywhere  in  fact  except 
the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan,  which 
met  Us  elaborate  scenic  demands 
nobly. 

Unfortunately  the  moods  of  the 
music  failed  to  respond  to  this  riot  of 
exotic  landscape.  Somehow  the  most 
exciting  adventures  and  languorous 
love  scenes  seem  to  be  covered  by  the 
same  tones  in  arias  or  _ recitative. 
Battle,  murder,  romance  and  sudden 
death,  they  were  much  the  same  to 
Meyerbeer. 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the 
singers  it  may  be  added  that  they 
put  some  measure  of  characterization 
into  this  utterly  characterless  music. 
Queenie  Mario  succeeded  in  making 
a human  figure  out  of  that  languish- 
ing marionette,  Ine;  her  ballads  at 
;iie  close  of  the  second  act  had  over- 
stones  of  genuine  "wlstfuiness.  Rosa 
Honselle  spread  her  warm,  dusky 
voice  over  the  shortcomings  of  Sellka 
tho  slave,  and  Gigli  made  Vasco  da 
Gamba  a romantic  figure.  It  was  to(j 
lalo  to  make  him  a heroic  one,  for  the 
(authors  permitted  this  worthy  to 
break  all  rules  of  fair  play  with  the 
blithest  indifference.  However,  Gigli 
::nng  lilm  divinely  and  almost  brought 
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IjK'or  Stravinsky’s  Ballet. 

The  third  concert  of  the  Thursday 
evening  series  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  took  place  last  eve- 
I ning  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  program 
1 consisted  of  Mozart's  ‘‘Jupiter’’  sym-' 
phony,  the  Sibelius  \iolin  concerto, 
with  Richard  Burgin,  concert  master 
of  the  orchestra,  as  the  soloist,  and 
Igor  Stravinsky's  ballet  "I>e  Sacre  du 
Printemps."  Before  this  last  compo.si- 
tion,  which  -was  the  novelty  of  the 
evening,  the  other  two  works  must 
shrink  into  impenetrable  shadow.  The 
Stravinsky  ballet  (given  last  evening 
in  its  concert  form,  of  course)  is  one 
of  the  most  vehemently  discussed  mu- 
sical creations  of  this  tiiAe,  and  to  it 
alone  any  consideration — and  that  too 
brief — must  be  accorded  this  morning. 

The  l>all<’t  is  divided  into  two  parts 
— first.  "The  Adoration  of  the  Earth.” 
and  second.  "The  Sacrifice.”  A slow 
introduction  leads  the  first  part  to 
“Omens  of  Spring."  Then  follow 
‘Dances  of  the  Youths'  and  Maidens." 
a rite  of  incantation  with  vigorous 
stamping  on  the  ground.  Dance  tune 
: for  flutes,  while  trumpets  chant  a har- 
monized theme  used  later.  A mock 
abduction  is  part  of  this  ritual. 

Then  come  the  “Spring  Rounds,”  in- 
troduced by  a tunc  for  clarinet.  The 
main  portion  of  the  dance  is  based  on 
the  theme  already  announced  by  the 
trumpets.  Another  ceremony;  ‘‘Games 
of  Rival  Towns.'’  An  old  man,  wise, 
white  haired,  bearded,  enters.  He  is 
the  celebrant.  He  prostrates  himself. 
.Ml  kiss  the  ground.  A sacred  dance 
, follows. 

The  second  part  also  begins  with  a 
slow  introduction,  which  leads  to  the 
‘‘Mystic  Circle  of  the  Adolescents.” 
Girls  dance  and  play.  One  must  be 
saci'ificed  to  Spring.  The  victim  is 
chosen.  "Her  Glorification.”  ‘‘Evoca- 
tion of  Ancestors.”  "Ritual  Perform- 
ance of  the  Ancestors.”  The  chosen 
victim  begins  her  sacrificial  act.  She 
must  dance  herself  to  death. 

The  rhapsodists  and  the  scoffers 
both  have  written  much  mystifying 
matter  about  the  composition.  Stra- 
vinsky himself  averred  that  the  em- 
bryonic tlieme  of  the  music  came  to 
ihim  after  he  had  finished  ‘‘1,'Oiseau  de 
I’eu,  ’ a brutal  theme  which  suggested 
to  him  as  a pretext  for  the  develop- 
nrents  the  prehistoric  era  of  Russia, 
it  he  age  of  the  primitive  man  with 
pagan  rites,  partly  imaginary.  Two 
(Rus.sian  folk  tunes  are  employed. 
Other  subjects  arc  Russian  in  char- 
acter but  original  with  the  composer. 

The  music  is  tlie  last-  word  in  mod- 
ernism, but  in  .some  respects  reaction- 
at  J . It  is  built  upon  the  polj'tonal 
system,  which  means  that  melodies  in 
different  keys,  each  resting  upon  its 
own  harmonies,  are  heard  simultone- 
busly.  ^ There  is  much  of  the  new  “dis- 
■;onant”  counterpoint,  in  which  the 
um  total  of  harmonization  consists  of 
disharmonies  produced  by  the  opposi-  . 
tion  of  different  sets  of  chords.  j 

A fact  ivhieh  has  been  noticed,  but  ' 
whose  pregnant  significance  has  not 
been  recognized  is  that  unlike  some 
the  French  composers  whose  different 
sets  of  chords  ha\e  equal  value,  .Stra- 
vinsky makes  one  set  fundamental  and 
superimposes  the  others  upon  it.  This 
fact  has  a technical  importano',  though 
it  does  not  yet  sharply  impre.ss  its  dif- 
ference upon  tne  ear.  Stravinsky 
makes  considerable  use  of  the  old 
major  and  minor  scales,  but  always  in 
more  than  one  key  at  a time.  He 
also  does  not  fear  to  write  pure  mel- 
ody. R.vthmica Ily  the  score  is  power- 
ful and  often  savage.  The  subject  de- 
I manded  that  kind  of  treatment.  In- 
I ileed  this  work  has  been  called  a glori- 
’ fication  of  rhythm. 

The  ballet  is  scored  for  an  orchestra 
such  as  Wagner  and  Strauss  ha\'e 
employed,  but  the  comiioser  has  shown 
I overwhelming  skill  in  his  instrumenta- 
tion. He  plays  upon  his  orchestra  as 
a voritahlc  virtuoso.  Many  of  his  most 
violent  harmonie.s  are  softened  and  ' 
made  to  sound  rich  by  his  cunning  in  ■ 
scoring. 
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lony  Sui-iety  reached  the 
rhiir.'iday  afternoon  con- 
Beethovcn  cycle  in  Car-i 
. -stei-d.-iy  afternoon.  The 
oegon  willi  the  iinaccom-| 
non  for  si,\  yoices,  "Helpfull 
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I;,  -t  of  It.v 
oeri.-  in  tl 
nepie  Hall 
i'i'...;:-ani  . 

■ panied 

li”.  O .Man.  .Voble  :ind  Good,”  ar-| 
ranqed  by  Mr.  Damroscii  for  solol 
voices  and  chorus,  the  piano  sonata: 
'in  r minor,  opus  111.  performed  byl 
H.iiold  Bauer,  and  the  ninth  sym-j 

■ phony.  The  solo  singers  in  the  choral' 
I sympiionj-  were  Miss  Ruth  Rodgers,. 

I soprano:  Mis.s  .Mabel  Ritch,  contralto; 

Ricliard  Crook.s.  tenor,  and  Frederick 
Ration,  ba.ss.  The  chorus  was  that 
• of  the  Oratorio  Society,  .Mbert  Stoessel 
director. 

, Doubtless  something  has  been  ac- 
'complished  for  the  good  of  musical  art 
j by  the  presentation  of  so  many  works 
! of  Beethoven  in  succession,  but  it  is 
probable  that  some  subscriber.s  of  the. 
S.vmphony  Society  will  be  glad  that 
music  offering  a larger  variety  of 
styles  is  now  to  be  presented.  Mr.  I 
Damroseh  has  carried  through  with  I 
enthusiasija  and  authority  his  formida- 
ble plan  ftnd  a retrospective  view  dis- 
closes plentiful  matter  for  congratula- 
tion. 


I .Philharmonic  Plays 
2d  Membership  Concert 


Mengelberg  Leads  Orchestra  in 
Program  Devoted  to  the 
Two  Strausses 
The  second  membership  concert  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  was  given 
last  night  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria, 
where  Willim  Mengelberg  led  the  or- 
chestra in  a program  devoted  to  “the 
two  Strausses” — Richard  and  Johann. 
A suite  from  Richard  Strauss’s  “Der 
Burger  als  Edelmann”  (Le  Bourbeois 
Gentilhomme)  preceded  the  overture  to 
“Die  Fledermaus”  and  two  waltzes  by 
the  “Waltz  King.”  Admission  to  these 
membership  concerts  is  open  only  to 
members  of  the  society. 


as  the  victim  of  the  rites  of  spring,  dances 
herself  to  death. 

"I-e  Sacre  du  Prlntemps”  was  originally 
a ballet  and  as  such  was  staged  in  Paris 
on  May  29,  1923,  by  the  Ballet  Russe' 
under  Pierre  Monteux.  There  were  howls 
of  protest,  and  no  wonder,  for  the  music, 
besides  being  dlssonantal.  was  badly  done. 
If  it  could  have  been  done  as  It  was  last 
night  the  result  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  different.  There  were  only  two  . 
hissers  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  rest  of  the 
audience  was  tremendously  enthusia-stic. 

What  makes  this  the  more  noteworthy 
is  that  the  audience  heard  only  one  side 
of  this  great  work — the  music.  Stravinsky  i 
has  reduced  it  to  two  dramatic  tone-poems 
with  the  simple  titles,  “The  Adoration  of  | 
the  Earth”  and  "The  Sacrifice.”  If  tliis 
music  was  so  enchanting  by  itself,  what 
must  it  be  when  heard  in  connection  with 
the  action  and  the  dancing!  To  describe 
this  action  and  the  dancing  is  not  neces-  , 
sary  till  we  hear  the  whole  work,  which  ' 
surely  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  cannot  withhold 
from  the  Metropolitan  subscribers  after 
the  tremendous  Stravinsky  triumph  last 
night.  The  subject  is  too  big  to  be  ex- 
hausted at  one  writing;  we  shall  come  back 
to  it. 


"How  did  you  like  it?  I thought  it 
sounded  like  the  devil,”  said  a beautiful 
young  lady  to  another  as  they  left  Car- 
negie Hall  yesterday  afternoon  after  the 
last  of  Walter  Damroseh ’s  Beethoven  con- 
certs. 

It  wasn't  as  bad  as  that,  but — well,  now 
it  may  bo  told:  Mr.  Damroseh  is  not  the 
most  inspired  and  inspiring  Beethoven 
conductor  in  the  world.  Enthusiasm  alone 
can,  as  Richard  Wagner  said,  conquer  the 
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By  HENRY  T.  FINCH 


Critics  seldom  applaud — every  regular 
concert  goer  can  see  that.  I am  not  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  but  occasionally  I do:  and 
last  night  was  one  of  the  occasions  when 
1 did  applaud.  Not  only  because  Pierre 
Monteux  and  his  splendid  Boston  Orches- 
tra gave  a superlatively  fine  performance 
of  Stravinsky's  "Sacre  du  Printemps,”  new 
to  New  York,  but  because  I liked  the 
novelty  immensely. 


I have  always  liked  Strav-insky.  Years 
ago  I wrote  for  this  journal  rapturously 
enthusiastic  articles  on  his  “Petrouchka” 
and  "Fire  Bird,”  and  ditto  about  all  his 
works  heard  here  since.  I Tnay  be  par- 
doned for  calling  attention  to  this  matter 
because  I am  so  often  accu.sed  in  print  of 
being  unfairly  hostile  to  the  modernists 
in  music.  But  there  are  modernists  and 
modernists.  I am  most  emphatically  op- 
po.sed  to  tho.se  of  them  who  deliberately 
make  their  omelettes  with  rotten  eggs,  that 
being  the  only  way  they  know  of  bein.g 
"different”  from  the  great  masters,  who 
used  euphony — that  is,  fresh  eggs — in  their 
compositions. 

Stavinsky  is  not  that  kind  of  a “modern- 
ist. ’ One  of  the  most  wonderful  thing.s 
about  his  genius  is  his  skill— in  which  he 
follows  in  the  footsteps  of  Wagner  and 
Di.szt — of  using  orchestral  colors  to  throw 
such  a glamour  over  dissonances  that  in- 
stead of  torturing  the  ears  (as  Schoen- 
berg's and  Milhaud's  pieces  do)  they  grati- 
fy them  in  new  ways.  In  some  of  his 
other  works  he  has  shown  what  wonder.s 
;he  can  work  with  few  Instruments.  H's 
"Sacre  du  Printemps,”  on  tlie  contrary,  is 
scored  for  the  full  Wagnerian  orchestra, 
including  Bayreuth  tubas,  six  trumpets, 
eight  horns,  and  a terrific  battery  of  per- 
cussion instruments,  including  big  and  i 
small  kettledrums,  antique  and  modern  j 
cymbals,  triangle,  tamtan  and  a rape  guero, 
or  scratcher. 

W’hat  he  does  with  this  battery  of 
drums  and  his  other  forces  transcends 
belief.  Even  the  Parisian  bacchanale  in 
"Tannhaeuser”  seems  a trifle  civilized 
compared  with  the  orgiastic  noises  made 
when  the  maiden,  who  has  been  chosen 


With  the  lights  of  Aeolian  Hall 
dimmed  almost  to  darkness,  Ernesto 
Berumen  gave  his  annual  concert  to 
a hushed  and  expectant  audience.  It 
was  a lavish  program  of  a certain 
lamillar  charm  which  was  admirably 
blended  with  the  general  atmosphere. 
A Liszt  group  Included  the  fantalsie, 
‘‘After  a Reading  of  Dante,”  In  which 
the  two  poets  are  celebrated  amid 
demon  trumpets  and  walling  of  tor- 
mented souls.  The  “White  Peacock” 
of  Charles  Grlffes  trailed  its  way 
through  its  languorous  measures,  andi 
Granados’s  "El  Pelele”  gave  its  pro- 
vocative  though  faint  impressions 
from  Goya.  Mr.  Berumen,  as  usual,; 
showed  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
his  program;  It  was  delivered  witlr 
spirit  and  vigor— an  interpretation 
which  was  thoroughly  cerebral  but: 
without  the  poetical  nuances  which} 
the  music  sometimes  demanded.  A 
large  audience  was  obviously  de- 
lighted with  the  return  of  this  es- 
tablished artist,  though  they  ex- 
pressed their  pleasure  in  subdued  ap- 
plause— the  result  of  the  darkened 
house  and  the  atmospheric  twilight 
of  the  musical  gods. 


“Pagllaccl”  and  "Le  Coq  d'Or’’  at 
the  Metropolitan  were  distinguished 
by  the  appearance  of  Edward  John- 
son in  the  first  and  a new  voice  for  j 
I he  Golden  Cock  lent  by  Marcella  ■ 
Roeseler  in  the  second.  Mr.  Johnson 
had  not  entirely  recovered  from  the  j 
1 cold  which  prevented  his  first  ap- 
i pearance  of  the  season  In  "Romeo, 
i et  Juliette”  on  Wednesday  and  "Pa-; 

■ gllacci”  is  hardly  long  enough  to  mark 
' a season's  debut':  nevertheless  It  was} 
! a delight  to  welcome  back  his  ex-i 
traordinary  voice  and  personality  for 
further  triumphs. 

As  for  the  voice  of  the  Golden 
Cock,  It  was  a bit  tremulous  and 
shaky  at  first  as  the  result  of  the 
nervousness  of  Miss  Roeseler;  it 
gained  fulness  and  confidence,  how- 
ever, as  the  performance  went  on  and 
soon  had  all  the  ominous  assurance 
of  that  resolute  bird.  For  the  rest, 
the  cast  remained  as  before  with  the 
familiar  list  of  mimes  and  music - 


makers. 


A.  S. 


Wagner's  ‘Siegfried'  Revived. 


SIB3GFRIED.  Music  drama  In  three  acts 
and  four  scenes.  German  text  and  music 
by  illchard  Wagner.  At  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House. 

jSlegiied  Curt  Taucher 

Mime  George  Meader 

.The  Wanderer  Clarence  WhltehlU 

jAlberich  Gustav  Schuetzendorf 

, Kafner  M^Ullam  Gustafson 

Krda  Margarote  Metzenauer 

I Bruennhtle  Florence  Easton 

|>»oice  of  the  Forest  Bird.. Thalia  Sabanieva 
j Conductor,  Artur  Bodanzky. 


Walter  Damroseh  and  Oratorio  Society 
Unite  in  Performance  of  9th  Symphony 


By  OLIN  DOWXES. 

A gratifying  token  of  the  manner  In 
which  the  eMtropolitan  Opera  Company 
Is  gradually  re.storing  its  Wagnerian 
repertory,  after  artistic  ravages  of  the 
war,  was  the  revival  yesterday  after- 
noon of  Wagner’s  “Sc'igfried.”  The  re- 
ception of  the  opera  left  no  doubt  of  the 
public’s  enthusiasm  for  it,  and  the  pro- 
duction merited  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  It  was  received. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  state  that  the 
work  was  given  a performance  with 
men  and  women  of  genius  in  all  the 
principal  parts,  or  that  a genius  directed 
the  orchestral  performance  to  justify 
these  remarks.  The  quality  of  the  per- 
formance was  a very  well  rounded  en- 
semble. with  excellent  interpreters  of 
the  principal  rdles,  with  a conscientious 
and  artistic,  if  not  boldly  imaginative 
treatment  of  the  score  by  Mr.  Rodanzky. 
And  there  was  an  admirable  scenic  set- 
ting—the  kind  of  setting  for  which  the 
great  stage  of  the  Metropolitan  and  the 
general  dimensions  of  tne  theatre  offer 
special  inducements. 

Each  act,  particularly  the  third,  had 
the  grandeur  and  sweep  of  line  appro- 
priate to  Wagner’s  conception  and  thej 
epic  tale  he  unfolds,  and  as  a rule  there 
was  excellent  play  of  lig'tulng  a.3  well  a.s 
of  color.  The  transfonmtion  between  I 
the  first  and  second  scenes  of  the  third | 
act,  with  only  a little  allowance  on  the 
part  of  the  beholder  for  the  enormous 
practical  difficulties  of  the  .stage,  was 


an  achievement  that  communicaied 
real  ,sen.sation.  As  Siegfried  dlsa.ppeare 
in  the  flames  on  his  quest  of  Briinnhilde, 
the  fire  filled  the  stage,  and  cleared  at 
last  to  reveal  the  mountain  top  and  the 
goddess  about  to  become  a woman.  And 
there  was  continuity  of  effect  In  the 
lighting  of  this  act,  in  the  huge  outline 
and  the  dark,  mysterious  color  of  the 
scene  between  Wotan  and  Erda,  and  the 
gradual  change  of  color  and  mood  that 
color  as  well  as  music  incites,  until 
Briinnhilde  awakened,  to  welcome  the 
new  day. 

Mr.  Taucher  made  a favorable  Selg- 
fried,  if  not  one  sufficiently  virile  and 
animated  in  the  first  act.  He  is  well 
versed  in  all  the  stage  business  and 
he  never  allowed  this  business  to  become 
routine.  He  sang  with  a mastery  of 
.sustained  melody  and  a generally  fine 
quality  of  technic  that  gave  his  per- 
I'oimance  style  as  well  as  expressive  In- 
terpretation. That  a more  dramatic 
voice  would  be  more  suitable  to  the 
r61e.  particularly  in  the  opening  and 
closing  scenes,  is  evident.  But  fortu- 
nately Mr.  Tauclier  did  not  attempt  to 
do  more  with  his  tone  than  there  was 
in  It.  and  in  the  second  act  his  sing- 
ing was  particularly  felicltious. 

Good  it  was  to  hear  Mr.  'WhitehilTs 
authoritative  and  experienced  imper- 
sonation of  Wotan.  How  many  Amer- 
ican slnger.s  of  Wagner  equal  him  in 
German  diction?  Mr.  Whltehill’.s  inter- 
pretation was  consistently  dramatic  and 
impressive,  a lesson  in  the  troatm.'nt  of 
word  and  phrase.  We  would  that  tradi- 
tion—if  It  is  tradition's  fault— did  not 
encourage  the  appearance  of  Wotan  in 
the  first  act  in  a robe  of  blue  and  g:ray, 
suggestive  of  a Roman  toga,  which 
would  certainly  have  been  inconvenient 
to  the  adventurous  Wanderer  of  prime- 
val forest.?.  The  hat  which  Wotan  had 
donned  by  the  opening  of  act  III.  and 
his  general  effect  at  that  time  was  far 
more  native  to  his  character.  But  when 
he  sang  Mr.  Whitehill  was  always  in 
the  r61e.  and  would  have  been,  whatever 
the  sartorial  circumstances.  , . . 

It  is  a pity  that  the  two  malefflcient 
dwarfs  of  this  opera  usually  appear  to 
the  beholder  as  comic  characters  rather 
than  the  expression  of  malice  and  evil 
that  is  the  intention  of  the  text.  Mr. 
Header’s  Mime  was  competently  and 
conscientiously  sung,  though  the  c61e 
was  not  given  by  him  the  complete  and 
spontaneous  characterization  that  It  has 
had  in  other  hands.  And  Mr.  Schuetzen- 
clorf’s  Alberlch  could  have  loomed  more 
sinister.  , _ , 

The  scene  between  Wotan  and  Erda 
remains  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  all  opera.  Here  Mine.  Matzenauer's 
musicianship  and  vital  understanding  of 
the  rdle  stood  her  in  good,  although  at 
first  she  was  not  in  the  best  vocal  form. 
The  demands  of  the  final  act  are  known 
tr  bo  superhuman,  not  only  as  regards 
the  vocal  and  hlstrlcnlc  capacities  of 
the  interpreter*,  but— as  regards  Rich- 
ard Wagner.  The  awakening  of  Brunn- 
hilde  yesterday  wa.s  truly  Impressive. 
The  pantomime  of  the  comely  woman 
and  her  companion  artl.st  was  such  that 
it  never  became  laughable,  and  main- 
tained at  a real  height  the  spirit  of  the 
scene.  Thereafter  was  the  inevitable 
ho«p-la  duet,  a.s  Brunnhllde  and  Sieg- 
fried. at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and 
against  a wildly  galloping  orchestra, 
told  their  passion  to  the  world. 

Traditions  ag.ain  and  exigencies  of  the 
score  make  the  whole  passage  some- 
what stilted  and  musically  anti-clirnacMc 
after  the  blazing  inspiration  of  the 
music  that  has  preceded. 
mony  to  the  art  of  tliose  Involved  that 
there  was  not  the  sensation  of  a falling 
off  of  power  In  the  general  effect  and 
that  there  remained  with  the  audience 


an  Impressive  memory  after  the  cur- 
taln  had  fallen.  It  was  an  afternoon 
or  much  enjoyment  and  of  the  earnest 
ana  selfless  presentation  of  Wagner  on 
the  part  of  all  concerned. 
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Lmcrence  Gilman 


A Day  of  New  Music,  Do- 
mestic and  Foreign:  From 
Milhaud  to  Hanson 


Third  Concert  of  the  International  Com- 
posers' Guild.  Vanderbilt  Theater. 

PROGRAM 


1.  Sonata  for  Flute,  Oboe,  Clarinet  and 
Piano  (first  time  In  America) 


Darius  Milhaud 
Three  Chinese  I.yi  Ics.  ..  .Samuel  Harlow 
For  Tenor  and  Instrumental  Ensemble 

1 Sy-che 

2 Comparison 
2 Revenge 

(First  performance) 

Sung  by  .lose  Delaquerricre. 

5.  “Stornelli  e Ballate."  Second  String 
Quartet  (first  time  in  New  York) 

G.  Francesco  Malipiero 
The  French-American  String  Quartet. 

4.  (a)  Th'ee  Songs  (with  piano  accom- 
panirnent) . ■ .Arnold  SchocnDcrji 

(b)  Three  Songs  (with  piano  accom-  i 

paniment) M.  Castelnuovo-Tedesco 

(c)  I'asseggiata  (with  piano  accom- 

pn  nlmen  t ) Ildebrando  Pizzetti 

Sung  by  Marya  Freund. 

At  the  piano — Carlos  Salzedo. 

6.  Phantasy  (in  one  movement)  for  3 
Violins.  ] Viola,  2 Celli  (first  time  In 

New  York) Eugene  Goossens 

The  French-American  String  Quartet. 


We  have  expressed  before  now  our 
conviction  that  the  concerts  of  new 
music  given  by  the  International  Com- 
posers’ Guild  (and  by  its  offshoot,  the 
League  of  Composers)  are  among  the 
most  engrossing  that  are  to  be  heard 
in  this  somnolent  town,  where  un- 
familiar music  is  not  so  easy  to  come 
by  as  it  is  in  London,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Paris  and  other  centers  m 
music-making  where  the  currents 
move  less  sluggishly  than  they  do 
here.  It  is,  therefore,  with  sincere  re- 
gret tha\  we  record  the  fact  that  last 
night’s  concept  of  the  Guild  was  the 
last  of  the  present  season.  It  was 
given  before  a sold-out  house,  and 
many  avid  modernists  were  turned 

away.  .. 

The  program  was  not  so  provocative 
as  that  of  the  preceding  concert. 
There  was  no  music  by  Mr.  Varese  or 
by  Mr.  Ruggles,  the  enfants  tcrnbles 
of  the  Guild;  nor  was  there  anything 
to  agitate  the  orthodox  breast  in  the 
offerings  of  Milhaud  (representing  con- 
temporary  Paris  and  “Les  Six  ),  Riz- 
zetti  and  Malipiero  and  Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco  (representing  the  You^ng 
Italians),  Schonberg  (representing  that 
Jabberwock  of  tonal  modepism,  the 
Viennese  School)  Goossens  (represent- 
ing contemporary  England),  or  Barlow 
(rep'osenting  Young  America).  We 
doubt  if  even  the  most  belated  of  nine- 
teenth-century romanticists,  sunk  ir 
Tchaikovskian  sin,  would  have  gasped 
more  than  a dozen  times  in  the  course 

. of  the  evening,  tnough  wc  shall  *oi 
pretend  that  he  would  have  been  per- 
fectly happy. 


There  was  rather  more  sugar-coating 
on  last  night’s  program  than  seemed 
good  for  the  modernistic  waistline.  Mr 
Milhaud’s  sonata  for  flute,  oboe  and 
piano  needed  only  a few  little  candles 
and  the  word  “Jules”  in  pink  icing  tc 
make  it  an  appropriate  birthday  cake 
for  the  ghost  of  the  blameless  Masse- 
net— we  doubt  if  he  would  have  minded 
the  bitter  almonds  in  it.  As  for  th( 
quartet  of  Malipiero,  the  "Phantasy’ 
sextet  of  Goossens  and  the  songs 
of  the  Young  Italians,  they  were  aston 
ish’ngly  innocuous  — amiable,  all  o' 
them,  prettily  lyrical  and  a little  futile 
Is  it  possible,  though,  that  almost  anj 
music  would  seem  inconsequential  an( 
: tame  and  devitalized  with  the  “Sacn 
. du  Printemps”  of  Stravinsky  still  ob 
’ sessing  one’s  memory? 
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It  was  chiefly  in  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow’: 
“Three  Chinese  Lyrics”  for  tenor  an< 
chamber  orchestra  that  one  found  re 
lief  from  the  prevailing  sweetness  o 
the  evening’s  fare.  Mr.  Barlow  is  i 
young  New  Yorker,  hitherto  unillumi 
nated  by  the  fierce  light  that  bf^t 
. upon  our  local  modernists.  We  boliev: 
' that  this  was  h = s first  public.appear 
ance  as  a composer;  but  it  will^assur 
edly  not  be  his  lasv.  His  dclightfu 
settings  of  the  three  Chinese  poem 
(inimitably  sung  by  Jose  Delaqucrriere 
were  received  with  unmistakable  pleas 
ure  by  last  night's  audience,  and  on 
of  them  (“Revenge”)  was  repeated. 

Mr.  Barlow  has  the  inestimab  e gil 
of  reticence;  he  knows  the  value  _o 
understatement.  He  is  a poet  wij 
an  antiseptic  wit,  a fantaisiste  who  i 
both  caustic  and  delicate.  " 

the  little  instrumental  ensemble  tna 
he  employs  (flute,  oboe.  cUarinet, 


■on,  cello,  pTano,  percussion!,  as  a Tlike  his  "North,  There  is 
i-iickKround  for  the  singing  voice,  is  |i  ferentiation  of  mood,  of  color,  oi  le  - 
» Iroit,  imaginative,  humorous.  His  perature;  so  that  you  find  yourself  wo  - 
■'usic  has  sheen;  it  is  fine-fibred;  it  | dering:  Is  Stockholm  in  Californ  a 

■|is  gayety  and  charm  and  candor.  Its  •,  after  all,  and  does  the  citron  bloom  in 


|ic^ess  last  night  was  richly  merited. 
The  three  songs  by  Schonberg  (s®^- 
ngs  from  the  cycle,  “The  Book  of  the 
anging  Gardens,^*  by  Stefan  Georg;e), 
e by  no  means  top-notch  Schonberg, 
it  they  have  sobriety  and  substanc^ 
id  Marya  Freund  sang  them  with 
msuramate  sensibility  and  finesse. 


Ornskoldsvik  ? . 

Mr.  Hanson  led  his  work  with  m- 
spiriting  vigor  and  conviction,  and  his 
music  evidently  gave  pleasure  to  the 
audience,  for  there  was  much  applause 
tor  the  composer-conductor. 

» » • 

Mr.  Damrosch,  who  will  not  be  heard 
again  with  his  orchestra  unti.  the  lat- 
ter part  of  March,  conducted  the  rest 
of  the  program— the  "Theme  ^d  Vari- 
ations” which  constitute  the  Finale  ol 
Tchaikovsky’s  Third  Suite;  Beethoven  s 
Violin  Concerto,  with  Gorges  Enesco 
as  soloist  and  a Strauss  Waltz,  Wine. 
IS  the  birthplace  of  an  American  com-  Song.”  Mr.  Enesco  played 

, Harold  Howard  Hanson,  who  be-  I tonal  beauty,  with  repose,  with 

fine  musicianship,  though  his  intona- 
tion occasionally  raised  a question. 

Mr.  Damrosch  prefaced  the  concerl 
by  -a  performance  of  Chopin’s  Fuj|®ra. 
March  as  a tribute  to  President  Wilson 


New  American  Work  at  the 
Symphony  Concert  1 

The  town  of  Wahoo,  Neb.,  will  al-  j 
ays  be  pleasantly  remembered  by  us 


I|)Oser 

■ nn  life  there  twenty-seven  years  ago, 

, tudied  at  Luther  College,  came  to  New 
fork  and  was  graduated  from  the  In- 
titute  of  Musical  Art,  went  to  Cali- 
ornia  and  became  Dean  of  the  Con- 
iervatory  of  the  Pacific  at  San  Jose, 

I von  a prize  in  composition,  and  was 
' .ent  by  the  Juilliard  Foundation  to  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome.  Mr.  Han- 
on  composed  there  a work  for  chorus 
ind  orchestra,  a "symbolic  poem,”  so- 
:alled,  with  the  title:  "North  and 

liVest.”  Yesterday  afternoon,  at  the 
[linth  Sunday  subscription  concert  of 
Ihe  Symphony  Society,  this  opus  was 
herformcd  for  the  first  time  anywhere, 
(dr.  Hanson  conducted,  and  a small 
■horus  from  the  Oratorio  Society  as- 
|;isted. 

• * • 

The  composer  has  thus  described  his 
ork: 

"The  program  of  ‘North  and  West’  is 
ntirely  subjective  and  symbolic  in 
haracter.  ‘North’  means  to  me  both- 
he  land  of  my  fathers — Sweden — and 
hat  influence  in  art  and  life  which  we 
,erm  ‘Nordic’:  the  qualities  of  austere 
itoicism  and  brutal  vigor,  mingled  with 
he  somberness,  mysticism  and  melan- 
holy  which  characterize  the  North. 
West’  to  me  means  the  spirit  of  youth 
ind  romance — more  specifically,  Cali- 
ornia. 

“The  work  is  in  three  sections.  The 
irst  symbolizes  the  ‘North’  and  con- 
;ists  of  an  introduction  (lento)  lead- 
ng  into  the  first  theme,  in  the  cellos, 

■ uggestive  of  the  melancholy  of  the 
..forth;  an  austere  second  theme,  sung 

Siy  voices  in  unison  to  a rhythmic  per- 
_;ursion  of  trombones  and  tuba;  a vig- 
irous  third  theme,  announced  by  cellos 
nd  basses,  which,  after  considerable 
rowth  in  intensity,  resolves  into  a 
irile  dance  theme  in  the  cellos;  the 
irst  theme  returns,  fortissimo,  devel- 
ping  into  the  second  theme,  in  the 
lorns,  to  the  pulsating  accompaniment 
if  the  third  theme  in  the  basses,  after 
he  climax  of  which  a slight  pause  ends 
he  section. 

“The  second  section,  ‘West,’  begins 
loftly,  with  the  fifth  theme  sung  by 
wo  voices,  accompanied  by  three  cellos. 
The  development  of  this  theme  is  in- 
errupted  by  the- intrusion  of  the  four 
Nordic’  themes,  which,  battling  for 
iupremacy,  resolve  into  a conflict  be- 
ween  the  principal  theme  of  the  North 
ind  that  of  the  West. 

“Another  pause,  a cry  of  voices  and 
he  ‘Nordic’  theme,  unchanged,  once 
nore  appears,  sung  by  a barytone 
•oice;  a short  coda,  and  the  composi- 
i*i|.ion  ends. 

“The  work  is  scored  for  full  orchcs- 
ra,  with  the  addition  of  voices  used  as  i 
irchestral  instruments.”  i 

• • • j 

I The  use  of  wordless  voices  in  in-  ( 
itrumental  ensembles  is  an  extremely 
’ffective  device,  as  other  composers  be- 
ore  Mr.  Hanson  have  discovered.  De- 

ussy  in  his  “Sirenes,”  Scriabin  in  his 
Prometheus,”  Vaughan  Williams  in 
is  Pastoral  Symphony,  Milhaud  in  his 
L’Homme  et  Son  Dcsir”  have  used 
lis  effect,  sometimes  with  many 
oices,  sometimes  with  few  or  with  a 
Ingle  voice  only,  as  Vaughan  Williams 
I his  beautiful  arid  poetic  symphony. 
Ir.  Hanson’s  use  of  the  expedient  is 
Inaginative  ana  expressive;  it  would 
[oubtless  have  seemed  more  so  yester- 
ly  if  the  Oratorio  singers  had  fulfilled 
le  purposes  of  the  composer. 

Mr.  Hanson  is  no  “beautiful  and  in- 
ffectual  angel,  beating  in  the  void  his 
iminous  wings  in  vain.”  His  music  is 
ncwy,  corporeal,  direct.  He  does 
ot,  like  so  many  young  American  com- 
osers,  resort  to  vaporized  Debussy 
skirnmed  Ravel  when  he  can  think 
nothing  of  his  own  to  say.  Mr.  Han- 
in’s  Muse  very  evidently  excelled  at 
isketball  and  ahotputting  in  her  col- 
giatc  youth.  No  one  is  ever  likely 
I call  this  composer  a mere  dreamer 
r wan  and  misty  fantasies.  He  is  as  , 
■firmativc  as  a northwest  wind,  and  ■ 

3 composition  is  well  named.  1 


What  one  wonders  is  whether  Mr. 
anson,  for  all  his  fervor  and  dyna- 
ism  and  forthrightness,  ha.s  dis- 
ivered  as  yet  just  what  it  is  that  he 
IS  to  say  to  us.  He  says  much  that 
1-  b>-en  said  before  by  other  men — 
■eti  that  unsymbolic  lowbrow,  Puc- 
ni,  may  be  found  snuggling  among 
r.  Hannon’s  cantilenas;  but  he  says 
nil  that  appears  to  be  gcif-iprung, 
-.or  has  he  fully  reali-zcd  hi.s 
urrptiBft.  H»  "West”  i*  strikingljr 


Tlio  Syni  plion  y Sot*  tet  y. 

At  the  Symphony  Society’s  concert 
in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon, 
when  Walter  Damrosch  made  his  last 
appearance  for  the  present.  Mr.  Wil- 
son’s passing  was  observed  hy  the 
playing  of  Chopin's  "Funeral  March" 
before  the  program.  The  prepared  list 
consisted  of  the  finale  of  Tschaikow- 
sky's  third,  suite,  How’ard  Hanson's 
"symbollis  poem"  entitled  ^North  and 
East,"  the  Beethoven  vio-lm  concerto 
and  .Johann  Strauss’s  waltz  "Wein. 
Weil)  und  Gesang.’’  The  violinist  was 
Georges  Enesco.  the  distinguished  Ru- 
manian composer. 

Mr.  Hanson’s  composition,  written 
for  orchestra  and  a small  group  of 
voices  used  purely  as  instruments,  was 
heard  for  the  first  time.  The  com- 
poser is  a fellow  of  the  .\merican 
Acatiemy  in  Rome,  to  which  he  was 
one  of  the  first  three  musicians  to  be 
.sent.  One  evidence  of  the  service 
given  to  music  by  the  Academy  dis- 
closed itself  in  the  character  of  the 
work.  It  was  not  a Leipzig  conserva- 
tory composition.  It  was  free  from 
the  scholastic  formnlw  established  b.\- 
Germai.  classicists  and  invited  no 
memories  of  Mendelssohn  Beothoven 
or  Brahms. 

Mr.  Hanson’s  thematic  materials, 
his  harmonic  scheme  and  his  instrn- 
mental  devices  showed  him  to  be  a 
debtor  to  living  rather  than  dead 
masters.  He  has  heard  and  a.ssimi- 
lated  works  of  Pizzetti.  Malipiero  and 
even  .Stravinsky.  But  he  is  no  mere 
imitator.  The  jury  which  chose  him 
for  the  Roman  .\cademy  (the  writer 
was  .a  member  of  it)  found  the  youth- 
ful .score  then  examined  inchoate,  dif- 
fuse. uncertaiti  in  method  and  quite 
unformed,  hut  containing  evidences  of 
imagination,  independence  and  skill 
; yet  in  a crude  condition. 

'Phe  symbolic  iKjeni  heard  yesterda;  . 
which  seeks  to  portra.v  Ihe  strong 
•Nordic  r.'ice  and  the  golden  west  itito 
which  so  much  of  it  was  iioured. 
showed  that  Mi-,  Hanson  h:td  made 
vigorous  strides  of*  l)rogress,  hut  that 
he  liad  not  yet  been  completely  formed. 
Side  by  .side  with  brilliant  and  sus- 
tained writing  were  passages  of  dis- 
.iointed  music  and  ejiisodic  instru- 
mental phrases  which  seemed  to  have 
little  point.  But  the  music  disclosed 
a healthy  young  talent.  It  had  large  ' 
moods  and  genuine  at mo-.si)here.  Tlte  ! 
composer  conducted  it  most  demon-  i 
stratively.  I 

Of  Jfr.  Enesco's  performance  of  the  I 
Beethoven  concerto  it  can  he  said  that  | 
he  playcfi  like  a musician  and  a,  com- 
poser. and  sometime.s  like  a virtuoso. 
His  first  movement  cadenza,  (probably 
his  own)  was  adrnirahh'  and  the  re- 
turn to  the  .second  themo  of  the  move- 
ment was  done  in  a suiiremelv  heanti- 
ful  style. 


ber  was  ba rren  of  geniue  rnusicat  iu«it«» 
and  made  little  impression. 

Mr.  Stransky  clo.sed  the  day  with 
Tschaikovsky'.s  "Pathetiqu’.'."  as  a trib- 
ute to  tile  late  Mr.  Wibson. 

RUSSIAN  BARYTONE  SINGS. 

I .Saslavrsliy  Gives  Ileeital  al  Hie 

I'einees.s  Theater. 

jl  Bori.s  Sasla  w.?ky.  a young  Russian 
1;  barytone  of  thi.s  city,  who  has  given  a 

II  few  recitals  here  .before,  was  hoard  in 
I'ar.  inttere.oting  in-ograra  of  song.s  yesler- 
I day  at  the  Princess  Theater. 

j His  numbers  ronsister  of  standard 
j Itiussian  songs.  "Folk  Songs  of  Bi"  and 
■ I Little  Russia;’’  .standard  German  lieder, 
jl  Sinding’a  dramatic  lyric,  "Bin  Weih," 

|i  French  and  old  English  .songs  and  Sa- 
[■  minsky’s  "Hebrew  I.ullabi''.”  The  audi- 
|,  eiice  was  appreciatii'o. 

1 Mr.  SSalawsky  is  an  excellent  inter- 
I preter  of  the  songs  of  liis  race  and  he 
should  be  heard  in  them  more  frequently 
h’ere.  In  his  opening  group  of  Ru.ssian 
songs  he  made,  according  to  the  printed 
list,  omissions  of  lyrics  by  Liapunov  and 
Lr.tchauinov,  and  inserted  Rachmani- 
nov’s "I’m  Not  a Prophet,”  with  which  . 
he  began.  "The  Cliild’s  Prayer  of  Mous- 
sorg.skyand  Tschaikovsky’.s  "Not  a Word. 
O Beloved."  This  group  also  had  Raeh-  j 
maninov’.s  "Night,"  "In  the  Woods,”  h.v 
Gretchaninov  and  closed  with  MonsoOi'g-  | 
sky's  "Hopak.”  j 

.Vs  an  'encore  to  the  group  the  "Volga  ; 
Boatman’s  Song”  was  given.  The  singer 
e.-:plained  in  clear  English  tlie  content  of  j 
each  Russian  song  before  singing  it.  i 
His  interpretations  had  power  and  elo-  j 
qnence.  His  voice  is  a good  on'e  and  he  ■ 
showed  much  artislic  .skill  in  his  phras- 
ing and  use  of  color.  Edith  Quaile  Sas- 
law.sky  Curnislied  s.v-mpathetic  piano  ac- 
companiments. 

PILZER  GIVES  RECITAL. 


STATE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT,  i 

'I'Hchnikoi  sKy's  " I’n  Hii>H,|  i,)."  „,<  ■ 

Trihille  W ll.sim.  j 

The  .qiale  Syrnpliony  Orchestra,  ceii-  ' 
ducted  by  .(oseph  .Stransky,  gave  a con-  | 
< ert  in  Hie  Metnipolltan  Op’era  Hou.se  1 
ye.sterrlijy  afternoon.  O.ssip  tialirilowitseli 
was  tlio  a.s.sisliiig  arli.d  in  a r'erform-  ! 
nnee  of  .etelnini.mn'.s  roneerto  In  .V  ininor  ’ 
for  piano  and  orcliesi ra . Ho  idayr-d  tills  j 
famlli.'ir  ami  melridious  composition  witli  1 
all  Hu-  f l).ai-aetei-istics  foi-  wliicli  he  is  I 
w'  M known.  Tij'e  outslaiiding  quality  was 
hi  . Iieautlful  tone.  limpid,  re.soMaiil  and  | 
adiniralily  adapted  to  .Schupuuin  s lovelv  I 


■ rr 

Elena  Gerhardt  In  German  Songs.  ) | 

Elerfri.  Gerhardt  at  Aeolian  Hall  last 
evening  fascinated  her  listeners  by  her 
vocal  diction  in  three  groups  of  German 
Lieder.  Among  the  Schubert  numbers, 

“Das  Ued  im  Gruenen”  had  to  be  re- 
peated, while  four  of  tne  Schumann 
•songs  were  duplicated.  Mme.  Gerharut 
was  also  generous  in  the"  matter  of  en- 
cores. The  quiet  authority  of  her  inter- 
pivtation  carried  the  audience  away  in 
willing  subjection  and  created  the  neces- 
sary bond  of  sympathy  for  reciprocal 
understanding. 

A.s  a specialist  In  Schubert  and  Schu- 
mann, Mme.  Gerhardt  excels.  .She  had 
la  capable  assistant  in  Paula  Hegfter  at 
ithe  piano. 


At  Madison  Square  Garden  the 
Jewish  Cantors’  Association 
presented  a programme  of  liturgi- 
cal music  after  beginning  the 
evening  with  a thrilling  presenta- 
tion of  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner.” Josef  Rosenblatt  and  half 
a hundred  equally  gifted  mem- 
bers of  the  association  were  en- 
thusiastically received  by  an 
audience  that  completely  filled 
the  huge  auditorium. 

Russian  comedy,  pathos  and 
■ humor  set  to  becoming  music 
was  offered  by  Boris  Borlssoff  at 
the  Comedy  Theatre.  Though  he 
used  only  Russian  texts  M. 
Borissoff’s  eloquence  carried  the 
significance  of  each  number  even 
, to  those  who  were  utterly  un- 
acquainted with  the  Slavic  lan- 
guage. 


Former  Concert  ^fii.nter  of  the 
Pli  llhn  rmon  ie  Plnyi*. 

Maximilian  Pilzer.  formerly  a concert 
master  <f  Ihe  Philharmonic,  who  gave 
a recital  here  early  tliis  season  after  a 
.six  years'  ab.sence.  offered  a program 
of  rmich  iiitcre.3t  in  ’I'own  Hall  ye.ster- 
drty  with  Harry'  Kaufmann  at  tlie  piano. 

Mr.  Pilzer’.s  selection.s  inoluderl 
I.raluus’.s  .\  ina.ioi'  waltz,  arranged  h.v 
I.avid  Hoch.stcin.  tlie  gifted  young 
.'uiicricau  violiiust,  who  wa.s  killed  in 
lire  war:  n “Vaisc  Capriee”  by  himself 
and  tlie  "tt'aves  at  Play.”  b.v  the  blind 
.\merican  violinist.  I-ldwin  Gra.sse. 

Two  conccrto.s.  oni'  old  and  one  mod- 
ern, were  Xardini’s  in  K minor  anil 
I .‘binding's  in  A major'.  .\niong  some 
1 oilier-  piecc.s,  W.'eniawski’.s  "Kanst” 
f.anta.sy  was  tire  clo.-ihig  nninber'.  Tlie 
: rriany  auditor-.s,  inclurling  Mr.  Gra.sse. 
! were  entluisiastic.  Mr.  Pilzer  i.s  tlie 
fortinr.ite  po.sse.s.sor  of  many  of  the  fine 
rirtalitie.s  of  lii.s  art.  Hi.s  playing  .y'es- 
terday  showed  tlie  foundation  of  admir- 
able mu.sician.siiip.  Mis  tone  yvas  gen- 
erally ple.asing,  his  technie  good  and  his 
tinderstanding  of  style  comprehensive. 


The  program  opened  with  a new  com- 
position by  an  American  composer,  Ber- 
nard Rogers,  a.  prelude  to  "The  Faith- 
ful." Mr.  Rogers  studied  with  Ernest 
Bloch,  and  in  1020  won  the  Pulitzer 
Traveling  Pellow.shlp  in  Music.  The  per- 
formance (from  the  manuscript)  was  re- 
ceived with  applau.se,  which  brought  the 
|Composer  before  the  audience. 

MANUEL  QUIROGA  RETURNS. 


SALVATORE  FUCILO  Intro- 

duced a dozen  of  his  advanced 
pupils  at  the  To’wn  Hall  last 
night  in  a programme  of  oper- 
atic music. 

Galaxy  of  Opera  stars 
At  the  Sunday  night  opera  concert  the 
erowd  in  Broadway  and  Fortieth  street 
suggested  that  one  ot  Tex  Rickard’s 
soirees  might  be  going  on  within.  There 
were  hundreds  who  didn’t  gain  admittance. 
The  occasion  \y'a.s  the  appearance  of  Galli- 
Curci.  Florence  Easton,  Rosa  Ponselle, 
.Jeanne  Gordon,  and  Margarete  Matzen- 
auer,  who  were  all  gowned  anew  and 
fetchingly,  and  were  all  in  fine  voice.  One 
especially  intere.sting  feature  was  a 
tournay  of  applause  between  the  admirers 
of  Galli-Curci  and  Rosa  Ponselle.  Tlie 
first  got  nine  recalls  and  the  latter  eleven. 
The  house  was  electric  in  its  aiiprP'  iat  on 
of  the  many  fine  numbers.  Mr.  Totakyan 
added  to  his  record  for  sudden  substitu- 
; tions  by  replacing  Mr.  Cliamloe,  who  was 
ill.  # 

•Mr.  Gigli  quite  surpassed  previous  ef- 
' forts  in  “Cielo  e Mar”  from  "La  Gioconda” 
and  Jose  Mardones  sang  “Italia”  from 
"L’Amore  dei  Tre  Re’’  w'ith  a noble  voice 
and  fine  diction. 


Spanish  Violinist,  Last  Heard  Here 
in  Pre-War  Days,  Plays  Again.  , 

^ Manuel  Quiroga,  a Spanish  violinlstj 
made  his  how  yesterday  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  after  a decade’s  delay  following 
pre-war  appearances  at  the  Hippodrome 
and  the  Shubert  Theatre.  A return 
in  such  a case  is  not  unique  and  there 
must  be  others  yet  awaiting  reappear- 
ance, whose  careers  were  similarly  in- 
terrupted at  that  time. 

Mr.  Quiroga,  whose  quiet  stage  pres- 
tence  stamped  him  a serious  artist,  dis- 
played mellow  tone  and  good  technique 
■ in  Tartini’s  sonata.  He  was  less  se- 
cure in  rapid  pas.sage  work.  His  pieces 
included  also  Wleniawski's  concerto  No. 
'2,  a Mozart  rondo,  and  a lesser  group 
<by  Schubert,  Leclair,  Bazzini,  Kreisler, 
with  a "Romanza  Andalusa”  of  Sara- 
3atr>  and  ‘*Danza  Espagnola”  by  Gran- 
ados. 


j ' f 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  IN 
RARE  DEBUSSY  WORK 


melodie.s.  | 

Mr.  .SI ra n.sk y’.s  first  number  wa.'s  a I 
new  compo.sition  by  an  .\mcfican  com- 
poser. Bernard  Roger.s,  whicli  w.a.s  en-  | 
tilled  a prelude  to  "'rii’e  Faitliful"  anrl  | 
was  performed  from  manuscript.  Mr.  | 
Hogera  won  tlie  Pulitzer  'I'raveliiig  j 
Scholarship  in  1920  and  another  compo-  i 
sltion  of  hi.s  entitled.  "Dirge,"  wa.s  played  ' 
hy  (he  I’hilharniotlic  in  1919.  Mr.  Rog- 
ers’s prelude  was  a lilUV  too  faithful 
to  .some  well  worn  m'usleal  forms  and 
modes  of  oxiiresaioii.  There  were  some 
moment. s of  melodic  licaut.v.  a.  touch  of 
‘Tsi'Iia ikovsl-iy  and  some  well  .scored  or-; 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
w'hlch  as  exemplar  of  the  exotic  had  so 
lately  come  bringing  Stravisnky’s 
"Rites  of  Spring.”  ended  a midwinter 
visit  at  yesterday's  Carnegie  Hall  j 
matinee,  going  out  in  .a  blaze  of  De-  j 
bussy’s  "Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian.”  I 
This  second  raiity,  new  as  a four-part  ; 
orchestral  suite,  had  once  h.ad,  full  con-  1 
cert  performance  here,  the  first  any-  I 
where  and  so  recognized  in  Debussy's  ■ 
cable  to  Kurt  Schindler,  who  gave  It  ' 
with  Maggie  Teyte.  the  MacDowell’; 
Chorus  and  the  Philharmonic,  In  1012.  ■ 
a year  after  the  completer  premiere  j 
mimed  by  dancers  and  sung  at  the  Paris  | 
Chatelet.  ' 

Conductor  Monteux  preceded  It  yester-  1 
day  with  Beethoven’s  ''Pastoral”  sym-  i 
phony,  of  silvery  harmony  at  the  hands 
of  hl.s  band.  He  clo-sed  with  Alexander 
Silotl  in  the  "Dance  of  Death"  that 
Liszt  dreamed  eighty-five  years  ag> 
amid  churclily  frescoes  of  tho  Campo  cf 
Pisa.  Mr.  Sllott.  gigantic  among  the 
himd'ed  men.  towered  mentally  ns  h- 
did  phy.slcally  in  tho  grim,  .sardonic  pl.iy  , 
of  piano  and  qrchestra,  cnnjitring  the 
now  .engellc,  now  diabolic  dancers. 

Debus.sy’s  .still  fa.scimitlng  score,  as 
at  lea.st  the  first  pair  of  his  four 
"syrnplionlc  excerpts"  may  be  descr'beil. 


. is  h ■’  it>st  !n  Its  selections  fo.n  the  first  I 
-•■'t;  Uv  'Court  of  Lilies.”  plangent, 
palk..  ('!  'How  brass  and  plucked  I 
harpstrlnii  ■.  .1  1 the  "Danoe  of  Ecstasy,''  •, 

of  mini  e l In  and  paean,  with  glow-  ' 
i In^  fli  .1  The  latter  'Passion''  en.i 
i "The  ■'-•  d .-<1-  pherd"  ar.j  mood-music 

■ r.bt-  oe-uitj’ , more  frnnkl;’  needing 

ctien  s the  .saint  portrays  Christ'.s 

■re  > h to  (.'elvi:r'-. 

T>'  ■ "SebasUiui''  music  was  heard 
1 with  ' iti  rest  by  a matinee  audience  of 
I .nor'  than  usua!  distinction.  Ilesides  tin 
' form  r pr.rducer,  Mr.  S hindler  there 
‘ Welt  prc!  nt  man.v  of  th-  fin.-rnciers 
an ' iic.nio;  ■ s q,f  other  American  or- 
. -i-  le  ri  to  attend  last  night  a 

ne  lir.i;  .t  the  hone  of  Mr.  Mackey  of  ■ 
Hu  ri'.iiiitirmonlc.  Among  those  at  tie.  1 
Bostr;.l;.i..:-  concert  were  'ilbert  L.  Car 
I penter  -'f  Minneapolis.  Mesar.s.  Murphy, 

‘ Gabrilowlt-ch  and  Walter  of  Detolt  ami 

■ Miss  Carol  ne  E.  Smith  of  Los  Ansreles. 

ORCHESTRA  POOLS 
MAY  END  ORFICITS 

Clardnce  H.  Mackay  and  prominent 
Patrons  of  the  leading  symphony  or- 
ehe.“i-as  of  the  United  .States  met  last 
night  at  the  home  of  .Mr.  .Mackay.  3 
East  Seventy-fifth  Street,  to  discuss 
plan.s  for  putting  Uie  organizations  on  a 
sound  financial  basis.  At  the  meeting 
figures  showing  that  the  deficits  of  the 
symphony  societies  amounted  to  ap- 
proxlmatply  $1  ,‘230,000  annually  w'ere 
presented  for  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Mackap’'»  guests. 

The  application  of  big  business  ; 
methods.  Including  mergers  and  pooUs, 
was  among  the  proposals  the  patrons  of 
symphony  were  asked  to  consider  and 
express  an  opinion  on  as  a means  of 
solving  the  financial  problem. 

An  announcement  following  the  meet- 
ing. among  other  thin.gs,  said : 

"During  the  dinner  there  was  informal 
discussion  of  the  various  problems  now 
confronting  the  various  orchestra  a.sso- 
ciations.  foremost  among  them  being 
the  question  of  annual  deficits  and  en- 
dowments. It  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Presidents  that  the  annual 
deficits  of  the  thirteen  orchestras  in  the 
United  States  approximated  51,250,000 
on  an  annual  expenditure  of  not  less 

than  55,000,000." 

Kcmedlea  to  be  .\nnounced. 

Mr.  Mackay  was  unable  last  night  to 
go  Into  the  detail.s  of  the  proposed  rem- 
edies considered  by  hIS  guests  and  him-  , 
self.  .His  spokesman  said  that  Mr.  1 
Mackay  hoped  to  disclose  within  a.  few  1 
days  the  results  of  the  conference  some- 
what more  In  detail. 

Following  a dinner,  there  w'as  a recep- 
tion and  a musical  program,  at  which 
the  artists  were  Mme.  Wanda  Lan- 
dowska. harpsichordist,  and  Jacques 
Thibaud,  violinist. 

Among  those  present  were  Alexander  ■ 
Van  Rensselaer  and  William  J.  Turner 
of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Associa- 
tion. Henry  Harkness  Flagler  of  the 
Symphony  Society  of  New  5'ork,  Charles, 
H.  Hamill  of  the  Orche.slral  .Association, 
Chicago:  William  H.  Murphy  of  the  De- 
troit Symphony  Society,  Elbert  L.  Car- 
penter of  the  Orchestral  Association. 
Minneapolis.  Minn. : George  Todd  of  the 
Rochc.ster  Symphony  Society,  Louis  T. 
More  of  the  Orchestra  Association.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio:  Melville  Clark  of  the 

Syracuse  Symphony  Orchestra,  repre- 
sentatlve.s  of  the  CIevela*d  Orchestra 
and  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Los 
Angele.s,  Frederic  A.  Juilliard,  Otto  H. 
Kahn  and  Marshall  Meld  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York  and  Ken- 
neth O'Brien. 

Iloston  Not  Represented. 

. The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
n'  : represented  among  the  guests  of 

Mr.  Mackay.  Judge  Frederick  P.  Cahot, 
principal  guarantor  of  that  organiza- 
tion sent  his  declination  after  having 
looked  over  the  agenda  of  the  confer- 
etice  which  was  attached  to  the  invita- 
tion sent  out  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Philharmonic.  In  the  agenda  was  in- 
cluded the  question  of  dealing  with 
unions.  That  question  is  one  which 
' wa.s  disposed  of  by  the  Bo.ston  organ- 
j Izatlon  In  establishing  the  open  .shop- 

i Another  proopsal  among  those  out-  1 
lined  for  discussion  W'as  an  exchange  of  ^ 
libraries.  From  that  phase  of  the  con- 
templated reorganization  of  the  sym-  i 
I phony  orchestras'  management  thej 
i Bostonians  are  said  to  have  wished  to 
I keep  aloof,  since  they  possess  one  of  | 

■ tile  most  complete  libraries  of  musical 
I scores  in  the  world,  which  they  are  not 
f desirou.s  of  distributing  in  one  way  or 
' -mother  among  more  than  a dozen  dif- 
■ Terent  organization.s.  The  Boston  Syrn- 
phon;  backers  also  are  said  to  h.tvc 
found  it  undesirable  to  Join  in  tiie  di;i- 
oussion  from  Uiep  oint  of  view  of  Joint 
engagement  of  solol.st.s. 

'The  Boston  Symphony  Orcliestra..  at 
its  matinee  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall 
was  heard  by  several  of  the  visiting 
symphoAy  orchestra  president.s  and 
other  officers  invited  here  by  Mr. 
Mackay. 

While  the  presidents  of  the  .Symphony 
organizations  were  tlireshlng  out  their 
problems  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Mackay, 
the  managers  of  the  same  orchestras 
were  the  Boie.sts  of  Arthur  Judson, 


rrianager  of  the  Pldlliarmonlc.  at  a din-  1 
ner  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria,  where! 
they  con.sldercd  their  particular  prob- 
lems. 

Under  leadership  of  Clarence  H. 
Mackav  tin;  Philharmonic  Society  of 
New  V'ork,  the  oldest  symphony  organi- 
zation in  the  United  States  and  said  to 
bo  the  third  oldest  in  the  world,  was 
consolidated  three  years  ago  with  the 


National  Symphony  Orchestra,  whose 
financial  backers  and  musicians  went 
over  to  the  Philharmonic.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  .season  it  Joined 
forces  with  the  City  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. 

Increaseii  Cost  of  Production. 

'’To  the  deficits  of  tlie  sympliony  or- 
ganizations the  high  cost  of  musical 
talent  contributes  no  less  than  generally 
rising  prices  that  followed  the  war.  Con- 
ductors are  paid  salaries  comparable  to 
those  received  by  the  heads  of  large  In- 
dustrial organizations.  The  pay  of  mu- 
sical talent  has  increased  all  along  the 
line.  In  another  connection  the  con- 
trast between  the  musician  of  today  and 
of  two  decades  gone  by  was  described 
In  one  of  the  announcements  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  last  Fall.  Among 
other  things  it  .said  : 

“The  orchestra  musician  of  twenty 
years  ago  would  be  amazed  If  he  were 
to  stand  at  the  Fifty-sixth  Street  en- 
trance to  Carnegie  Hall  today  and  count 
the  Philharmonic  players  who  come  to 
rehearsal  in  their  own  motor  cars.  A 
casual  observer  noticed  one  morning  a 
Studebaker,  Maxwell,  Oakland.  Chev- 
rolet, Nash,  Reo,  Dort,  Hudson.  Essex 
and  a Packard  bringing  to  rehearsal  a 
bass  player,  a viola,  horn,  another  horn, 
trumpet,  trombone,  violin,  'cello,  second 
violin  player— until  the  observer  had  to 
leave  an  unfinished  symposium  in  pros- 
perity awjieel,  with  about  seventy  men 
unaccounted  for.  In  his  count,  however 
about  thirty  were  included,  making  the 
tally  a motor  car  to  every  three  musl- 
ci.ans.  In  every  case,  however,  the 
player  was  his  own  chauffeur.  " 

Bird's-eye  View  of  Situation. 

The  deficits  of  some  of  the  leading 
symphony  orchestras  have  been  assumed 
In  years  past  and  still  are  met  by  single 
guarantors.  In  other  cases  the  deficits 
are  v.  Iped  out  by  groups  of  guarantors 
or  public  subscription.  The  following 
list  gives  a bird's-eye  view  of  the  situ- 
ation : 

Boston  8ympliony--In  programs  last 
month  51)0  .su'oscribers  to  tlii.s-  year’s 
deficit  of  ,595,000  were  named. 

Philharmonic — Originally  organized  in 
1.S42  as  a co-operative  society  of  play- 
ers, reorg.anized  in  the  present  century, 
absorbed  National  Symphony  three 
years  ago,  absorbed  City  Symphony  last 
year,  also  Joined  educational  program 
with  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman’s  American 
Orchestral  Society. 

New  York  Symphony— Harry  Harkness 
Flagler,  sole  guarantor  last  ten  years 
of  5100.000  annual  deficit.  He  wiped  out 
the  5250,000  deficit  the  year  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra  went  abroad. 

Philadelphia  Orchestra— Raised  endow- 
ment fund  two  years  ago  when  streets 
of  its  home  city  were  placarded  with,  ‘ 
"Save  the  Orchestra,"  and  when  Ed- 
ward Bok  gave  largest  sum,  reported  to 
be  5100,000,  to  the  oreljestra  association, 
of  which  he  is  now  I'resident. 

Syracuse— Newest  orchestra,  formed 
by  musicians,  led  by  Professor  William  , 

Berwald  of  Syracuse,  University;  give.s 
five  noon-hour  concerts,  Keith's  Ihea- 
tre,  largest  in  Syracu.se,  and  house  Is 
always  sold  out. 

Rochester  — George  Eastman,  kodak 
manufacturer,  founder  and  sole  guar- 
antor. . . 

Cleveland— Popular  subscription.  , 

Clnclnnatl-Mrs.  C.  P.  Taft,  chief 
g^uarantor, 

Detrolt—Subscrlption  by  wealthy  citi- 
zens.  , 

Chicago — Founded  by  Theodore  Thomas 
thirty-three  years  ago.  and  has  general 
support.  ^ , 

Minneapolis— Its  deficits  are  met  al- 
most entirely  by  one  guarantor. 

St.  Louis — Raised  ?300,00<)  last  year. 

L/os  Angeles — W.  A.  Clark  Jr.  gave 
$543. (H)0  in  three  years  and  still  guar- 
antees deficit.  . ^ , 

San  Francisco — I-/aunched  a drive  ia-.c 
year  for  funds  with  which  to  make  pos- 
sible the  continuance  of  the  orchestra. 

. A survey  of  the  United  States  has 
shown  tliat  there  arc  approximately  100 
cities  of  the  same  size  as 
whicli  un<i#r  proper  leadership  and  with 
the  financial  aid  of  their  citizens 
ganlze  symphony  orchestras  among  ^e 
musicians  of  moving  picture  and  iegui- 
mate  theatre  and  other  organizations 
where  musicians  are  employed. 


By 


^ vT" 

Deems  1 aylor 


Dorothy  Berliner  offered  a ‘‘Piano 
Recital  of  Dance  Forms”  at  the  Town 
Hall  last  night  that  had  the  merits  of 
novelty  and  interest.  Her  program,, 
which  must  have  been  the  result  of 
considerable  research  work,  contained  ^ 
twenty  piecs  of  dance  music  arranged* 
in  chronological  older,  no  two  of  them] 
being  written  in  exactly  the  same 
rhythm. 

. All  were  characteristic,  and  most  of 
them  had  musical  value  as  well. 
Among  the  best  were  "The  King’s 
Hunting  Jig,”  by  John  Bull,  an  Eng- 
lish country  dance  tune  of  the  four- 
teenth century:  a minuet  by  Imlly,  a 
Bach  passacaglia,  a Chopin  mazurka 


and  pb'i'onalsc,  Defaussy^s  "Tefripre" 
Dance"  from  an  unfamiliar  ballet, 
"Kamma,”  which  he  wrote  for  Maude 
AJlen;  David  Guion’s  fascinating 
transcription  of  “Turkey  in  the 
Straw,”  an  excellent  tango  by  !<'.  W. 
Bryan,  Zez  Confrey's  “Kitten  on  the 
Keys,”  and  three  Spanish  dances. 

Miss  Berliner’s  playing,  although 
accurate  and  energetic,  did  not,  how- 
ever, reveal  a strongly  marked  sense 
of  rhythm,  and  her  tone  seemed  to 
lack  the  variety  demanded  by  her  pro- 
gram. .Her  audience,  however,  which 
tvas  of  considerable  size,  gave  every 
evidence  of  satisfaction. 

« * • 

At  Carnegie  Hall  in  the  evening 
Henry  Cowell  offered  a recital  of  his 
own  corppositions  for  the  piano.  Mr. 
Cowell,  who,  in  the  words  of  his  pro- 
gram notes,  "ranks  with  the  fore- 
most of  the  young  composers.  Is  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  talked-of 
modernists  of  the  day.”  He  Is  also  “a 
lecturer  and  a botanist,  and  Is  an  au- 
thority on  California  wild  flowers,” 

Mr.  Cowell’s  contribution  to  mod- 
ern mtJsic  is  the  invention  of  what 
he  calls  "tone  clusters,”  which  are 
produced  by  hitting  the  piano  keys 
with  fist,  palm  or  forearm.  Some- 
times he  hits  them  in  the  bass,  when 
the  effect  is  that  of  a great  many 
piano  keys  toeing  hit  in  the  bass;  and 
sometimes  he  hits  them  in  the  treble, 
when  the  effect  is  that  of  a great 
many  piano  keys  being  hit  In  the 
treble.  • ! 

His  compositions  were  nineteen  In 
number,  ^ohae  of  their  titles  toeing: 
‘‘Dynamic  Motion,’’  "Fabric,’’  "Exul-i 
tatlon,”  “Floating,”  ‘‘Frisking,’’ I 
“Fleeting,"  "Scooting,”  “What’s 
This?”  "Advertisement,”  “Anti- 
mony.” There  were  also  three  Irish 
legfends  entitled  “The  Tides  of  Ma-  ' 
naunaun,”  "The  Hero  Sun”  and  "T.he 
Voice  of  Dir.”  w’  v 

MacDoweil’s  "Sea  Pieces”  entirely 
surrounded  toy  note  clusters.  A few 
of  Mr.  Cowell’s  works  contained  no 
note  cloisters.  This,  on  the  whole, 
was  a mistake 

• • • 

The  day’s  other  musical  offerings 
Included  an  afternoon  song  recital  In 
Aeolian  Hall  by  Frederick  Southwick, 
a baritone  whose  rather  good  diction 
and  phrasing  were  not  enough  to 
compensate  for  his  interpretative  and 
vocal  shortcomings,  and  an  evening 
recital  in  the' same  hall  by  Jan  Pawcl 
Wolanek,  violinist.  His  program  in- 
! eluded  Bach’s  third  sonata,  the  Pa- 
ganini-Wilhelmj  concerto  in  D major, 
and  pieces  by  Polish  and  Czecho- 
slovak composers.  The  opera  was 
“Tj’Africana,”  with  Mr.  Bodanzky 
conducting,  the  cast  headed  by  Mr. 
Gigli,  Miss  Ponsellc  and  Mr.  Danise. 

By  W.  .1.  HE>UER.SON. 


In  1 rod  ncing  Tone  Clnsters. 

Henry  Cowell,  pianist,  gave  an  ex*; 
bibition  last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall 
before  an  audience  deeply  absorber, 
in  his  demonstrations  of  the  progress 
of  music,  technic  and  tone.  Mr.  Cow- 
ell’s specialty  is  what  he  entitles  ‘‘'1  one 
Clusters."  Any  gentle  or  ungentle 
reader  who  desires  to  create  a tone! 
cluster  might  proceed  In  the  followingj 
manner.  First  seat  yourself  firmly 
but  gracefully  at  the  piano.  Second, 
raise,  both  hands  with  the  fingers  j 
tightly  closed,  thus  forming  fists. 
Third,  shut  your  eyes.  Fourth,  bring 
down  both  bands  alternately  and  af- 
terward to.gether  on  the  keyboard. 
.Again,  try  it  with  flat  open  hand.  Re- 
sults, tone  clusters. 

When  ,\ou  have  picked  from  the 
fruitful  vine  of  music  a sufficiency  of 
1 these  clusters  of  sour  tones,  permit 
'the  hand.s  to  enjo.v  eight  or  sixteen 
measures  (uncommon  time)  rest  and 
pull  off  tone  clusters  with  the  fore- 
arm laid  along  a bunch  of  keys.  Al- 
ways bear  in  mind,  however,  that  Mr. 
Cowell’s  hackers  stand  ready  to  come 
across  with  the  good  money  that  your 
tone  clusters  will  not  be  e.ven  a pale 
imitation  of  the  real  thing,  for  tone 
clu.ster  technic  is  something  new.  It 
is  Mr.  Cowell's  own  little  invention, 
and  he  knows  all  its  peculiarities. 

The  modernists  are  much  interested 
in  Mi'.  Cowell,  who  is  regarded  as  the 
only  licing  exponent  of  (1st  music. 
They  cherish  fond  Jiope.s  that  a way 
has  now  been  opened  for  the  produc- 
tion of  musical  dissonances  un- 
t dreamed  of  in  their  earlier  days.  It 


is  Believed  that' in  Th'F’Fourse  of  time 
people  may  find  out  how  to  apply  thel 
new  method  to  the  Boehm  system  ofj 
fingering,  and  thus  to  do  amazing i 
things  with  flutes  and  clarinets.  ! 

Meanwhile  let  it  be  known  that  Mr.! 
Crowell  produced  .some  extraordinary 
and  genuinely  mu.sical  effects  with  his 
t(ine  clusters.  In  using  the  flat  hand, 
for  example,  he  contrived  to  make  a 
melody  stand  out,  thou.gh  surrounded 
by  a bewildering  oloud  of  other  tones 
and  overtones.  So,  after  all,  I he  ad- 
voiaies  of  the  new  methods  win.  for 
probably  onl.v  Mr.  Cowell  can  weave 
these  singular,  sonorous  webs.  The 
elbow  clusters  seemed  to  yield  uncer- 
tain results.  Some  w'ere  interesting; 
some  merely  noisy.  But  possibly 
pianists  and  composers  for  the  piano 
will  find  some  artistic  use  ' tor  the 
new  technic. 

Mr.  Cowell  composes  pieces  crowned 
with  such  titles  as  "Dynamic  Motion,” 
"Fabric,”  "What’.s  Tliis?  " and  "Amica- 
ble Conversation.”  His  Irish  number.s, 
"The  Tides  of  Manaumaun,”  "The 
Hero  Sun”  and  "The  A'oice  of  Lir," 
w'e.re  almost  .good.  But  as  a composer 
the  piani.st  had  less  to  offer  than  as  a 
technician.  He  had  a large  audience, 
of  which  a noticeable  portion  ap- 
peared to  be  easily  fed  up. 

rSTERDAY  afternoon  Fred- 
erick Southwick  sang  bari-  1 
tone  songs  in  English,  German 
and  French.  His  effor|s  in  a 
light  and  flexible  voice  were  ap- 
parently pleasing  to  a friendly 
audience. 

POLISH  VrOLINIST  HEARD. 


Jan  Pawel  Wolanek,  a Graceful 
Player,  Makes  His  Debut. 

Jan  Pawel  Wolanek,  an  upstanding 
young  Polish  violinist,  made  he  bow  in 
courtly  fashion  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  eve- 
ning before  an  audience  of  many  for-; 
mer  compatriots  and  priests  of  their  co- 
llnguists  churches  here.  His  d^but  pro-, 
gram  bristled  with  difficult  names,  from 
his  accompanist,  Tadeusz  Raezynski,  in 
classics  of  the  old  school,  down  to  later 
native  composers,  Mleczyslaw  Karlo- 
wicz,  Ottokar  Novacek.Ottokar  Sevclk 
and  Ludomir  Rozyeki,  whose  little 
pieces  proved  often  pleasant  tunes. 

Mr.  Wolanek  is  a graceful  player, 
lacking  the  rugged  vigor  of  Bach’s  suite 
in  E,  which  was  sugar-sweet,  but  at-j 
talning  a light  brilliance  in  the  hack- 
neyed Paganlni-Wieniawski  concerto  In ; 

D and  the  familiar  Tartini-Kreisler  va-  j 
riations.  _ .>•  ' 

j The  new  idea  at  Carnegie  Hall  last 
night  is  explained  in  part  by  Mr.  Cowell 
himself  as  follows: 

“In  order  to  express  certain  musical 
ideas  which  I feel  to  bo  legitimate,  I 
find  it  necessary  to  employ  a new  type 
of  harmonies  (which  I call  ‘tone,  clus- 
ters’), formed  by  playing  all  or  part  of 
the  contiguous  tones  of  a scale  together 
at  the  same  time.  In  order  to  play  clus- 
ters on  the  piano  the  fingers  are  not  suf- 
ficient, as  more  than  ten  notes  are  often 
used  at  once.  It  is  therefore  absolutely 
necessary  to  use  the  flat  of  the  hand  and 
the  forearm.  This  is,  however,  only  of 
secondary  importance,  and  I would  ask 
that  the  sounds  be  iist^ied  to,  rather 
than  the  method  of  pc:-formnnee^  be 
watched.  I do  not  feel,  of  course,  ft  hat 
clusters  alone  sliould  be  used,  Imt  rather 
that  in  combining  them  with  older, har- 
mony, a now  musical  recourse  is  added.” 


y 


I MARIA  1VQ6UN  SINGS, 

j Soprano  Enthusiastically  Received 
at  Her  Recital  In  Aeolian  Hall. 

i The  audience  which  heaid 

' Ivogua  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afUr- 
no^n  was  olath  to  let  her  go.  SeMo.i 
has  one  listened  to  a soprano  of  greate 
vocal  vlituo.zity.  Her  tones  'yr ic 

in  their  tunefulness,  but  t ie  ^ 

. of  her  runs,  the  d.arting  .sureness  of  her 
staccatl.  the  clear,  high.  bird-Uke  no 
belong  to  the  realm  of  eoloratu 

Mm.-,  ivogun  began  with  ; 

1 -1^.  Here  the  Gentle  Lark,  wuh  fU  L 
' obbligato  by  Henri  Bove : she 
unfolded  her 

first  In  a German  group,  where  Kiels 
trls  • Lk-be.sfreud.’’  specially  vo^ll^ 
■ for  t ie  .singer,  challenge.!  the  vlo  mW 
,n  his  ow  n domain.  This  l.s  ^ ^ 

encores  begun.  Nothing  comd  « 


iipoaera.  ~"My  Lovely  Cella^  haa  to 
I repeated ; ao  did  a sooeT  by  -Arne, 

Id  Carey's  "Pastoral”  so  charmed  the 
jienibly  that  its  enthusiasm  broke 
i-htda  . 

"here  followed  eight  encores.  Spring 
ig,”  M,  r delssohn ; "II  Bacio,”  by  Ar- 
li,  one  of  I^attl’s  encores,  one  more 
rid  than  tie  last,  and  done  in  a 
^nner  worthy  of  the  traditions  of 
nie.  Sembrich.  who  was  in  front, 
letter  the  "Blu'e  Danube  ■Waltzs." 
ijlch  closed  the  program,  Mme.  Ivogun 
ns  besieged  by  her  admirers,  Seldicr 
, nkler  gave  the  singer  splendid  sup- 
rt. 

'Latcrence  Gilman 

Concert  by  the  Philadelphia  Orches-^ 
,*a,  Leopold  Stokowski  conductor,  at 
;arnegie  Hall: 

PROGRAM 

^chelomo”  (“Solomon**)  Bloct 

f^brew  Rhapsody  for  cello  and  orchestra 
Hans  Kindler,  ’cellist 
'mphonies  d’Instruments  a’  Vent  a la 
'Memoire  de  Claude-Achille  Debussy 

Stravinskj 

First  time  in  New  York 
mphonic  Suite,  “Scheh*=‘razaQc'’ 

Rimsky-Korsakof 

I The  audience  at  last  night’s  Phila- 
[,’lphia  Orchestra  concert  amazed  its 
fiends  and  confounded  its  detractors 
it  has  any)  by  receiving  with  un- 
istakahle  cordiality  an  ultra-modern 
[ork  notorious  for  it=  tonal  radical- 
|m,  thereby  reading  its  J,ondon  cousins 
i memorable  lesson  in  receptiveness. 

the  lustrous  congregation  that  as- 
nibled  in  Carnegie  Hall  for  the  sixth  of 
le  Philadelphians’  New  York  concerts 
id  followed  the  precedent  set  by  those 
nglish  audiences  that  first  heard  Stra- 
nsky’s  “Symphonies  for  Wind  Instru- 
ents  in  Memory  of  Debussy’’  three 
lars  ago,  it  would  have  hissed,  or 
ughed,  or  done  both.  From  our  par- 
cular  pill  box  we  thought  we  heard, 

; the  start  of  the  piece,  a few  smoth- 
■ed  giggles,  though  we  cannot  be  sure 
' the  fact;  but  there  was  no  mistaking 
e warmth  of  the  applause  which  fol- 
wed  the  work  and  brought  Mr.  Sto- 
wski  repeatedly  to  the  stage  after 
admirable  performance  of  the  dif- 
,ult  score  by  the  twenty-three  wind 
ayers  of  the  orchestra. 


One  had  supposed  that  Mr.  Stokow- 
.1,  in  introducing  Stravinsky’s  famous 
ore  to  his  New  York  audience,  was 
king  a rather  desperate  chance;  for 
e work  has  a terrifying  r^utation 
road,  particularly  in  Englaifd,  where 
r.  Ernest  Newman,  after  hearing  it 
•rformed  by  Koussevitzky  in  June, 
;21  (for  the  first  time  anywhere), 
emed  to  voice  the  general  sentiment 
hen  he  remarked  that  he  “had  no  idea 
Tavinsky  disliked  Debussy  so  much 
: this.” 

But  last  night’s  audience  listened  to 
le  work  not  merely  with  politeness, 
it  with  the  closest  attention;  and  we 
e persuaded  that  many  of  them  liked 
— we  know  that  some  of  them  did. 
erhaps  they  had  made  up  their  minds  ' 
lat  this  was  an  excellent  chance  to  I 
jtain  data  which  might  help  them  to  i 
Hormine  what.  Stravinsky  was  driving  i 
.,  and  enable  them  to  form  an  opinion  j 
1 to  whether  or  not  he  had  accom-  i 
i.ehed  his  purpose.  | 

For  ourselves,  we  had  decided  that  it  j 
as  essential  to  forget  all  about  “Le 
jcre  du  Printemps”  while  hearing  and 
>nsidering  the  newer  work.  Mr. 
eems  Taylor,  in  the  masterly  study 
E “Le  Sacre”  that  he  contributed  to 
ist  Sunday’s  “World”  (the  most  com- 
!ete  and  eloquent  statement  of  its  , 
isential  qualities  that  we  have  read),  . 
pfined  accurately  the  state  of  most  i 
F us  after  hearing  the  work  at  Thurs-  ; 
ay’s  Boston  Symphony  as  “dazed  ex-  . 
ilaration.”  But  there  is  little  to  daze 
r exhilarate  one  in  the  “Symphonies  ^ 
3r  Wind  Instruments.”  This  music  is  ' 
1 a different  emotional  world  from 
lat  which  is  created  by  the  terrible  ' 
xcitements  of  the  “Sacre,”  with  its 
lemental  birth-throes  and  its  mount- 
1 intolerable  ecstasies.  This  is  » 
raver,  quieter,  more  melancholy 
'orld,  a place  of  somber  moods  and 
»w  vibrations.  The  threnody  is 
much  later  work;  and  in  the  seven  ^ 
ears  that  elapsed  between  the  com- 
letion  of  the  “Sacre”  (1913)  and  the 
imposition  of  the  “Symphonies,”  Stra- 
insky’s  sesthetic  doctrine  was  com- 
letely  reconstructed.  , 

In  “Lc  Sacre  du  Printemps”  he 
till  touched  hands  with  the  past 
through  its  gigantic  Straussian  or- 
fiestra,  through  its  occasional  mc- 
!)dic  derivations  from  Kimsky-Kors  i- 
pff,  Debussy  and  even  Grieg  (as  in 

the  Introduction  to  Part  I),  and 
through  its  aspect  as  a piece  of  indis- 
putable expressionism.  Though  no 
doubt  it  is  true,  as  Stravinsky  has 
^aid,  that  “the  idea  (of  the  Russian 
prehistoric  epoch  came  from  the 
music,  the  mu.sic  did  not  come  from 
the  idea,”  nevertheless  the  “Sacre”  is 
' ardly  to  be  viewed  as  absolute  music. 

one  in  his  sense.s  \sould  deny  that 
lie  wi.rk  is  afisentially  expressional- 
r.r.  sional  with  an  intensity  and  a 
r for  which  it  would  he  hard  to 


. find  a parallel  in  any  art.  Stravinsky 
' in  “Le  Sacre”  is  the  seer  of  elemental 
things,  the  master  of  great  and  mys- 
I terious  forces,  and  he  exhibits  an  un- 
;i  rivaled  genius  in  his  projection  of 
■ i them. 

i » » » 

y But  now  turn  to  the  “Symphonies 
; tor  Wind  Instruments.”  The  clinical 
picture,  as  our  medical  friends  might 
I lay  (though  we  shall  not  suspect  them 
of  anti-Stravinskyism)  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent. Gone  is  the  swollen  orchestra 
of  Wagner,  Strauss  and  Mahler,  one  ^ 
hundred  and  twenty  strong,  with  its, 
eight  horns,  Bayreuth  tubas,  six  trum- 
pets, five  kettledrums,  cymbals,  tam- 
tam, “scratcher,”  its  battalions  of 
woodwind  and  strings.  9°.”^  ??  ■ 
savage  ecstasy,  the  controlled  delirium, 
the  frightening  emotional  tension  of 
the  music.  Instead  we  have  an  instru- 
mental group  of  scarcely  more  than 
chamber-music  size — twenty-three  wind 
players:  twelve  wood,  eleven  brass. 

And  we  hear  these  twenty-three  instru- 
ments making  music  that  is  rigorously 
objective  and,  at  least  in  intention, 
as  “absolute”  as  one  of  the  naive 
products  of  the  Mannheim  School,  ihe 
overwhelming  emotional  climax  of  the 
“Sacre”  is  not  to  be  sought  here-— you 
will  not  be  reminded  of  Bernard  Shaw  s 
remark  that  all  modern  music,  far  froni 
being  new,  cannot  get  away  from  the 
Rossini  crescendo.  Stravinsky  gets 
completely  away  from  it  in  the 
phonies  for  Wind  Instruments.  Ine 
work  is  offered  to  us  as  an  essay  in 
pure,  abstract  sound,  a study  in  the 
contrast,  juxtaposition,  and  interplay 
of  sonorities.  Mr.  Evans,  who  knows 
more  about  Stravinsky  than  Igor  him- 
self does,  called  it  “a  ‘ricercare  in  tim- 
bres,” which  one  might  venture  to 
render  crudely,  in  the  simple  speech 
of  These  States,  as  researches  in  sound 
effects. 

« » • 

But  we  do  not  need  to  speculate 
concerning  the  composer’s  intentions. 
Stravinsky  told  Mr.  Stokowski  and  Mf* 
Stokowski  told  the  annotator  of  tn®  | 
Philadelphia  Orchestra’s  programs  that 
this  work  “is  not  a ‘symphony’  in  the 

ordinary  eighteenth-and-nineteenth-cen- 
tury  sense  of  the  term,”  but  merely  a 
concordance  of  sounds — in  the  original 
Greek  sense  of  the  word  ‘symphonia  — 
by  which  the  Greeks  meant  simply  con- 
sonance or  agreement.  ’ The  piece  is 
“a  sounding-together  of  various  groups 
of  wind  instruments,  and  the  tonal 
masses  are  to  be  regarded  objectively 
by  the  ear.”  Stravinsky  feels  toward 
it  “as  if  the  music  were  sculptured  in 
marble.” 

Stravinsky’s  motto  is  evidently 
“Back  to  Asia.”  We  mean  that  in  his 
current  preoccupation  ^with  timbre, 
Stravinsky  has  merely  seized  upon  that 
element  in  Asiatic  music  which  has 
been  paramount  from  the  earliest 
times— the  chief  effect  of  Chinese 
music,  for  example,  resides  in  the  tonal 
quality  of  bells  and  gongs  and  flutes. 

1 We  are  permitted  to  think  of  Stravin- 
sky,  therefore,  as  a kind  of  contem- 
porary musical  Confucius,  for  it  is  re- 
lated of  that  sage  that  he  once  became 
SO  enraptured  with  the  tonal  efiects 
of  certain  native  music  that  for  three 
months  he  could  eat  no  food. 


Stravinr has  -ieeii  deteated— at  least 
so  far  as  this  particular  work  is  con- 
. earned — in  his  attempt  to  divorce  nis 
tonal  substance  from  what  he  calls 
I “extra-musical  emotion.”  We  have  a 
I horrible  suspicion  that  this  music  com- 
mits the  deadly  sin  of  expressing  a 
deeper  and  more  general  emotion  Hian 
that  which  resides  in  the  mere  effect 
of  intellectually  manipulated  sou^d- 
substance.”  The  elder  Yeats  John  B. 
Yeats  of  blessed  memory,  the  wonder- 
ful old  Irishman  whose  son  is  a poet 
and  prose-writer  of  genius  once  re- 
plied to  a question  about  the  current 
activities  of  his  gifted  son  by  an  an- 
swer which  we  have  never  forgotten; 
“Willy,”  he  replied,  “is  very  busy  try- 
ing to  keep  color  out  of  his  prose;  but 
he  doesn’t  seem  to  succeed.  Nor 
does  Stravinsky  seem  to  succeed  in 
keeping  emotion  out  of  his  music.  ; 

“In  Memory  of  Claude  Debussy  cer-  . 
tainly  suggests  an  elegy;  and  it  is 
hard  to  understand  why  Stravin^y 
should  have  implicated  the  dead  De- 
bussy unless  he  intended  to  compose  a 
threnody,  whatever  his  theories  con- 
cerning the  non-expressive  ideal  that  ' 
he  sought  to  achieve.  But  music,  like  . 
other  arts,  has  a way  of  seducing  its 
creator  into  regions  which  he  did  not 
intend  to  visit;  and  in  this  work  it 
seems  to  us  that  Stravinsky  has  been 
better  than  his  theories.  His  music  | 
has  coherence,  and  dignity,  and  order, 
and  it  also  has  (may  heaven  forpve  us 
for  saying  so!)  that  “eloquence  which 
its  author  is  said  to  despise  and  fear. 
But  these  things  will  happen  in  the 
best  regulated  tonal  famUies. 

Concerning  the  rest  of  the  concert, 
we  have  time  only  to  say  that  it  was 
as  engrossing  as  the  Philadelphians 
soirees  invariably  are.  Mr.  Kindler 
played  beautifully  in  the  Bloch  num- 
ber.   


ahoit  In  tfiis  recent  creation.  I 

As  .solace  for  tnose  who  had  suffered  t j 
enough,  one  way  or  another,  with  Bloch 
and  .Strawinsky.  .Mr.  Stokowski  had 
plueetl  the  familiar  and  gorgeous  sym- 
plioiilc  suite  of  Rimsky-ICorsakoff  la.st 
on  his  program.  He  had  only  to  re- 
mind his  men  of  his  Intentions  in  a per- 
formance of  extraordinary  brilliancy.  A 
conductor  of  fl.a.nilng  temperament  and 
electrical  power  over  his  orchestra,  Mr. 
.Stokowski  srt-uck  fire  from  orche.stra 
and  audience.  It  did  not  matter  whether 
one  agreed  exactly  with  each  detail  and 
proportion  that  he  established.  All  In 
all.  this  was  a thrilling  performance 
by  a conductor  who  stands  out  among 
hi.s  colleagues,  a compelling  individual- 
ity, an  artist  .such  as  can  only  be  born 
and  never  made.  His  Inspi.-ation  was 
supplemented  by  the  -splendid  orchestra, 
of  a splendid  sonoriti . particularly  in 
the  strings,  and  technical  capacity  need- 
ing no  description  at  this  time.  From 
it  Mr.  Stokowski  evoked  purple  and 
gold,  and  no  one  resisted  him. 

I W.  .J.  HENIJEKSON. 


More  Stravlnsliy. 
Poston  having  lately  stolen 


the 


What,  then,  is  the  effect  upon  the 
ear  of  this  rigorously  objective  coun- 
terpoint of  instrumental  timbres,  which 
is  so  austerely  bent  upon  resisting  the 
tendency  to  harmonic  fusion?  That, 
of  course,  depends  upon  the  particular 
ear  into  which  the  music  falls.  Mr. 
Newman,  for  example,  listening  to  this  , 
music  at  the  first  London  performance, 
in  1921,  described  .it  as  “the  most  hide- 
ous and  most  meaningless  collection  o< 
noises”  he  had  ever  heard  in  a con- 
cert room;  and  he  was  not  alone  in 
his  opinion. 

Our  experience  of  the  work  was  of 
a different  kind.  It  seemed  to  us  any- 
thing but  hideous.  Some  of  it  sounded 
tentative,  experimental — even,  in  the 
I earlier  po'rtions,  a little  insipid  and 
; soft-edged.  The  music  is  by  no  means 
J formless,  despite  Stravinsky’s  avowed 
I contempt  for  traditional  design.  At 
' least  four  thematic  ideas  may  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  music,  and  these  sup- 
ply in  their  various  manifestations  a 
large  part  of  the  texture  of  the  score. 
The  choral-like  passage  for  the  brass 
that  dominates  the  latter  part  of  the 
work  has  gravity  and  mood;  and, 
shockingly  enough,  it  might  even  be 
called  beautiful,  in  the  most  degraded 
sense  of  the  term.  We  realize  that 
I Mr.  Stravinsky,  should  he  ever  incon- 
ceivably honor  us  by  reading  these 
• words,  would  not  be  pleased  by  them. 

I But  we  cannot  tell  a lie;  we  insist  that 
I “beauty”  is  the  word — a beauty  full  of 
what  M.  Vuillermoz  has  felicitously 
called  “a  savage  sadness,  inhabiting,  in 
the  epilogue,  heavy  chords  as  massive 
' as  the  pillars  of  a Barbaric  temple, 

. which  sustain  a monotonously  sad 
, melody  which  has  a resigned  and  ec- 
static melancholy  like  that  of  a plain- 
' song  or  the  vibration  of  bells.” 

• • • 

The  net  result  of  our  experience  in 
hearing  this  piece  is  a conviction  that 


By  OLIN  DOtVNES.  1 

The  Philadelphia  Symphony. 

Leopold  Stokowski,  conductor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra, 
showed  Ills  capacity  for  the  arrangement 
of  interesting  and  well-balanced  pro- 
grams when  he  led  performances  of 
Ernest  Bloch’s  "Schelemo”  for  solo 
’cellist  and  orchestra,  Strawlnsky’s 
"Symphonies  d’Instruments  a Vent’’  ■ 
and  Rlmsky-Korsakoff’s  ’’Scheherazade”  j 
last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  solo  | 
’cellist  in  the  performance  of  the  remark-  j 
able  music  of  Bloch  was  Hans  Kindler.  I 

This  music  of  Bloch  stirs  us  more 
deeply  every  time  we  hear  it.  It  has  an 
ancestral  glandeur,  an  Intense,  half  bit- 
ter sensuousness  without  a parallel  in 
any  scores  that  come  to  mind.  There  Is 
well-nigh  oppressive  richness  of  color 
and  intensity  of  feeling.  The  music  is 
Hebraic  in  all  that  the  word  most  pro- 
foundly and  superbly  Implies.  Now  it  is 
mournful,  now  wildly  exultant  and  now 
It  shakes  with  a tribal  fury.  If  there  is 
a defeol,  it  is  ove;-luxu:  lance  of  mate- 
rial. but  that  very  characteristic  is  per-  . 
haps  logical  in  a work  wholly  rhapsodic  ! 
in  its  nature,  of  which  tiie  sheer  force 
and  splendor  carry  it  over  any  gulfs  of 
formlessness  that  may  yawn  in  the  com- 
poser s path. 

This  composition  makes  extraordinary 
demands  on  both  solo  'cellist  and  or- 
v-ii'  St  a.  fo.-  the  solo  pa.  t »s  i,.,.  o.ily 
difficult  in  the  technical  sense,  but  it 
compels  a great  spir.t  on  the  part  of  the 
Interpreter,  as  well  as  unfailing  musi- 
cianship, and  it  requires  a conductor 
With  temperament,  imagination  and  the 
Boundest  judgment  of  instrumental  val- 
ues. Tile  performance  undoubtedly 
pleased  Mr.  Blocli.  who  was  present. 
T.*ii  . II  I .s.ii.oroui;  ,.>r.e  of  Mr.  Ki  ..I- 
ler  and  the  understanding  between  1.  m 
aril,  1 1 ■ , ; .n  a lei.,.  . 

Ing  which,  h.Td  it  been  poorly  carried 
out,  might  have  given  thi  audience  a 
Very  different  conception  of  the  work. 

Ml.  u.ii,.,u;  exi.iauis  .ii  bis  progiam 
notes  that  the  title  Strawinsky  has 
given  one  of  his  latest  works,  the 
‘’Symphome.s  for  wind  Ins.r'iinenls. 
conii.o.scd  in  1920,  docs  not  mean  ’’sym- 
phonies in  ”ine  ordinary  eighteentli  or 
nineteenth  century  sense  of  the  term.’’ 
but  a concordance  of  sounds  wlneh.  in 
the  Greek  meaninr.  of  tlie  term,  signi- 
fied ’’.simply  consonance  or  agreement.  ” 
Strawinsky  s composition  is.  therefore, 
as  he  told  Mr.  Stokowski,  ”a  sounding 
together  of  various  groups  of  wind  in- 
struments. and  the  tonal  masses  are  to 
be  regarded  objectively  by  the  ear.”  The 
‘ Symplionies  ’ is  in  one  movement, 
scored  for  twelve  wood  and  eleven  brass 
Instruments.  Mr.  Leigh  Henry  says 
tliat  ’ Strawinsky  Is  the  first  composer 
to  recognize,  aclopt.  develop  and  con- 
slstentl.v  postulate  a direct  objective 
treatment  of  the  aural  nature  of  sound 
In  musical  campositlon,  apart  from  ail 
Intellectual  premise  or  theory.  He  has 
no  musical  dogma,  but  utill’zes  his  acute 
nientalHy  to  investigate,  ascertain  and 
co-ordinate’  the  musical  fact.s  discerned 
by  his  extreme  sensibilttv  or  made  ap- 
parent by  direct  experlme.nts  with  the 
aura;  nature  of  muslc.il  media.” 

Doubtless  these  long  words  constitute 
the  true  explanation  of  the  music,  in 
which  case  th  - reader  is  welcome  to 
It.  For  ourselves,  if  this  is  great  music, 
we  cannot  understand  It.  Quite  prob- 
ably it  is  great.  Certainly  no  composer 
capable  of  .Strnwin.sky  s "Sacre  de 
printemps”  Is  going  to  write  a foolish 
or  useles.s  eymposltion.  And  how 
would  "Sacre  de  printemps”  liave 
sounded  to  us  twenty  years  ago?  Doubt- 
less even  worse  than  the  Sccomi  sym- 
lihony  of  Vincent  if  Indy  sounded  about 
that  time.  Tliat  i.s  not  a reason  for 
conehiillne  tliat  .Strawinsky  lias  fallen 


Bpring  thunder  of  Stravinsky  from  the 
blond  haired  young  Philadelphia  Jupi- 
ter of  the  baton,  he  shook  his  mighty 
Fpear  last  night  over  another  Stravin- 
sky novelty  called  "Symphonies  for 
Wind  Instruments.”  It  was  at  the 
sixth  concert  of  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra given  in  Carnegie  Hall  and 
the  progi-am  placed  before  Stravin- 
sky's composition  Ernest  Bloch’s 
"Schelomo,”  a Hebrew-  rhapsody  for 
cello  and  orchestra,  with  Hans  Kindler 
as  the  soloist,  and  after  it  Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s  scintillating  musical  trans- 
lation of  that  part  of  the  Arabian 
I Nights  dealing  with  Sinbad  and  know:i 
to  the  w'orld  as  "Scheherezade.” 

I If  you  ask  a music  student  “What 
is  a symphony?”  ha  will  ans-wer  (if 
he  knows),  “a  sonata  for  orchestra." 
Xpw,  Igor  Stravinsky  long  ago  put 
[aside  childish  things,  among  which 
lail  modernist  musicians  class  the  effete 
sonata  fO’cm,  recently  illustrated  at 
great  length  in  Mr.  Damrosch’s  series 
of  Beethoven  concerts.  ^Ir.  Stravin- 
s.ky  employs  the.  word  “symphony”  in 
ha  primitive  sense,  meaning  a sound- 
ing together. 

His  symphonies  are  “a  sounding  to-  « 
gether  of  various  groups  of  wdnd  in- 
struments, and  the  tonal  masses  are 
to  be  regarded  objectively  by  the 
ear.”  Henry  Cowell,  inventor  of 
"tone  clusters,”  in  bringing  before  the 
public  his  good  American  tonal  masses 
distributed  through  the  keys  of  a 
piano,  led  the  Russian  by  twenty-four  , 
hours.  But  he  said  nothing  about ! 
subjectivity  or  objectivity. 

Stravinsky  warns  us  not  to  permit , 
officious  psychology  to  force  itself  into 
the  presence  of  his  sounds.  You  lis- 
ten and  enjoy  them  just  as  you  would 
enjoy  a taste  or  a smell.  Subjective 
things  are  likely  to  get  mixed  up  with 
“concepts”;  objective  things  are  less 
liable  to  cerebral  subtleties. 

Tills  new  work  is  w'ritten  for  twenty- 
three  wind  instruments  and  tvas  first 
performed  at  Queen’s  Hall,  London, 
.rune  10.  1921,  under  the  direction  o£ 
Sergei  Koussevitzky,  ■who  is  to  come 
across  the  Roaring  Forties  next  fall  to 
conduct  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. He  'tried  to  put  expression 
Into  the  w-ork  and  deeply  annoyed  its 
composer. 

To  understandt  it  you  must  think 
about  nothing  at  all.  It  is  simply  a 
study  in  choral  groupings  of  -wind  in- 
strument tones.  There  is  no  continu- 
ous melodic  line,  no  development,  no 
beginning,  no  middle  and  no  inevita- 
ble end.  It  is  not  a composition.  It 
is  not  even  a tone  painting  of  ex- 
ternals. It  is  merely  a shameless  pub- 
lic exposition  of  a tone  painter  s 
method  of  settling  his  palette. 

The  work  contains  some  extraordi- 
narily beautiful  combinations  of  tones, 
and  these  will  doubtless  find  their  way 
into  the  works  of  other  musicians. 
Other  combinations  are  acidulous  and 
at  this  moment  offensive  to  the  ear. 
But  even  in  this  piece  itself  one  finds 
a warning  against  pronouncing  any 
musical  effect  permanently  offensive. 
The  acrid  chords  for  trumpets  and 
j trombones  fall  upon  the  ear  of  to-day  ; 
' without  annoyance,  merely  because 
the  modernists  used  tlii.s  typo  of  in- 
strumental dissonance  before  any  of 
the  others  in  their  stock  and  we  be- 
came accustomed  to  it  long  ago. 

Stravinsky  In  his  "Symphonies  for 
Wind  Instruments”  has  merely  mixed 
some  ingredients.  He  has  not  given 
ns  a composition  any  more  than  a 
kaleidoscope  gives  us  a stained  gla.ss 
Window.  But  he  has  presented  us 


I'rials  in  the  iinshapocl  state, 
ii  a '.insular  experiment,  an  al- 
mr.  t sw-.actperinc:  piece  of  effrontery. 
Vou  are  Invited  to  watch  a modernist 
in  his  laboratory  puttiliK  together 
miner  se.onds  .and  minor  ninths  in 
two  different  keys  and  making'  the 
re.sult  sounil  like  music.  Or  porhap.s 
.%ou  may  dew  Stravinsky  as  a phar-  ■ 
f mseisf  compounding  a prescription  to  ; 
be  taken  four  bars  in  a tablespoonful 
of  Debussy  and  water  after  meals  to 
make  you  .a  more  youthful  music 
lover. 

The  wind  blowers  breathed  a beni- 
^on  on  llie  work.  Mr.  Kindler  played 
bis  cello  solo  very  well  and  the  ot- 
' 'liestra  showed  its  worth  in  the  en- 
semble. The  "Scheherezade."  tvas  a 
I'lea.sing  desert  after  the  heavy 
courses. 


i 


1 


STRAVINSKY  AGAIN. 


Mr.  .'Stokowski’s  program  for  the 
''nii-.clr  ;.)hia  Orchestra’s  sixth  concert, 
at  Carnegie  Hall  last  night,  offered  an 
interesting  set  of  Oriental  and  Slavic 
permutations.  The  concert,  ■which  | 
w.-e-  comparatively  short,  began  with 
Ernest  Bloch,  whose  music  may  be 
considered  a.-,  the  nearest  to  a com- 
plete expression  of  the  Oriental  tem- 
perament that  we  hear  to-day.  It 
continued  with  Igor  Stravinsky,  whose 
muse  is  purely  Slavio,  and  concluded 
with  Rlmsky-Korsakoff’s  “Schehera- 
zade,” an  expurgated  blend  of  the  two. 

The  Bloch  work  was  his  Hebrew 
rhapsody  “Schelomo,”  for  violincello 
and  orchestra.  It  is  music  that  ripens 
with  repeated  hearlug.s.  There  Is  in  it 
little  of  the  tentative  asceticism  of  the 
later  Bloch.  Its  lyric  moments  are  un- 
ashamedly sensuous,  and  the  sweep 
of  its  climaxes  is  fettered  by  no  reti- 
cences or  second  thoughts.  It  is  ut- 
terly music  of  the  Old  Testament,  bar- 
barous and  proud,  amorous  and  cruel, 
tawny,  full-lipped,  heavy  with  jewels 
and  dripping  with  unguents.  Hans 
Kindler  played  the  solo  part  with 
wafmth  of  feeling  and  lovely,  honeyed 
color,  abetted  eloquently  by  Air.  Sto- 
kowski’s men.  j 

The  Stravinsky-  w-ork  was  hlsl 
"Symphonies  d’InstrumenU.-,  a Vent  a| 
la  Alemolre  de  Claude  Debussy,”  whichj 
the  Russian  composer  wrote  In  1920j 
and  which  had  its  first  performance 
in  Loudon  in  1021,  under  the  baton 
r.f  Serge  Koussevitzky.  Last  night’s 
performance  was  its  first  in  New 
York.  The  work  is  composed  for 
twenty-three  wind  instruments,  brass 
and  wood,  and  is  in  one  short  move- 
ment. 

The  word  “symphonies”  Is  impor- 
Uint,  for  the  composer  makes  it  clear 
that  his  work  is  to  be  considered  not 
a a ’symphony”  in  the  ordinary 
m .dem  sense  of  the  word  but,  liter  ■ 
a 'y,  as  a “concord  of  sounds” — not 
nr.jssarily  sweet.  “The  tonal 

isses,”  he  adds,  “are  to  be  regarded 
objectively  by  the  car.” 

'fc  ono  w lo  had  been  held  spell- 
bo ;md  -by  “Le  Sacre  du  Printemps” 
las:.  Thursday  night  the  new  sym- 
jib mil  came,  it  must  be  confessed, 
as  somowaat  of  a disappointment. 
Tills  persona]  reaction  is  not  offered 
us  a necessarily  valuable  criticism, 
for  Air.  Stravinsky  has  before  tliis 
evidenced  enough  symptoms  of  au- 
i r ntic  musical  genius  to  be  able  to 
pv.  tbe  burden  of  proof  upon  his 
r-riiics. 

'.;ni  can  but  record,  therefore,  the 
fa  : ’ that  ai  first  hearing  the  ”Sym- 
pl  ohies"  hardly  seem  to  hint  at  the 
r.o;  mic  power  and  bigaiess  of  “The 


lytcs  of  Spring”  or  the  curious 
{.I'.uity  of  "Le  Rossignol.”  The 
iandlbi  Stravinsky  idiom  is  there, 
I’r;  s'.-.ango  harmonies  of  superim- 
; I.  *!  Ulads,  the  mordantly  dissonant 
:un  erpoint,  tiic  rocking,  iterative 
elooic  line.  The  instrumentation, 
r =i  ilway.s,  has  be^viiderlng  variety  of 
c >!or  and  displays  an  uncanny  knowl- 
edge of  acoustics. 

But  this  listener  received  none  of 
tilt-  impression  of  inevitability  and  ar- 
il hit  rightness  that  distinguishes  so! 
muc'i  of  th:'.  other  music.  It  is  nOi 
more  dissonant  nor  rhythmically  re.st-j 
K...S  than  Stravinsky’s  other  laio| 
V,' ) lies,  but  .1  seems  to  lack  compact-  i 
ness  and  emotional  power.  Its  dis- 
sonances sometimes  interrupt,  rather 
than  emphasize,  and  its  shifting 
rbvthms  seem  to  fall  apart  for  the 


houhi  thrust  forward  the  current  of 
his  mu-siral  thought. 

Stravin.sky  him.self  Is  quoted 
sajing  that  he  feehs  toward  this  music 
as  if  It  “were  sculptured  in  marble.” 
That  sounds  as  though  .Stravinsky 
were  beginning  to  have  theories  about 
his  music,  as  though  he  were  begin- 
ning to  drive  his  music  toward  a 
hypothetical  goal,  instead  of  being 
; impelled  by  his  own  creative  impulses. 
If  he  actually  is  doing  this,  he  is 
wrong,  great  compioser  though  he 
may  be. 


Liszt’S  E flat  prelude"'r„d‘ 


Roland  Haj-es  gave  his  third  song 
recital  of  the  season  yesterday  after- 
noon before  an  audience  that  crowded ! 
Carnegie  Hall  to  the  doors  and  over- 
flowed, two  or  three  hundred  strong,  ■ 
upon  the  platform.  It  was  a signifi- 
cant  tribute  to  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  his  voice  and  the  sincerity 
and  musicianly  skill  of  his  interpreta- 
tions that  so  large  a crowd  should 
have  braved  the  rain  to  hear  a pro- 
gram that  made  virtually  no  populai 
concessions. 

His  closest  approach  to  unbending 
was  the  closing  group  of  Negro  spir- 
ituals, but  he  sang-  them  with  a depth 
of  feeling  and  unaffected  simplicity 
that  made  them  worthy  to-  rank  with 
the  “art-songs”  that  preceded  them. 
His  first  gnoup,  in  Italian  and  Ger- 
man. included  “Una  Furtiva  La- 
grima,’’  from  “L’Elisir  D’Amore,” 
and  “Dies  Eildniss”  (exquisitely 
sung),  from  “The  Magic  Flute.”  His 
other  offerings  included  a group  of 
Brahms  and  Wolf  and  a mixed  group 
that  included  Debussy’s  “Les  Cloches” 
and  Fourdrain’s  “Chevauchee  Co- 
saque.” William  Ijawrence  added 
much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  afternoon 
by  his  nioteworthy  accompaniments. 


minor  P’antasy  and  Fugue  he 

dehcate  tracery  of  lovely  melody  Tg^S 

^ng^rhythms  which  swelled  IiL~ 

Arthur  Shattuck  Plays. 

Arthur  Shattuck  at  Aeolian  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon  proved  himself  a plan- 
i.st  of  strenuous  methods.  He  has  a 
partiality  for  big  effects,  and  needs 
plenty  of  room  to  express  his  freedom. 
Consequently  some  of  the  more  delicate 
nuances  do  not  appear  in  his  inipres- 
slona  is  was  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  Brahms’s  Sonata,  where  the 
Scherzo  seemed  most  suited  to  his  tern- 
perauient.  One  of  his  best  pieces  of 
work  wos  the  Sonaterle  by  Reynaldo 
Hahn,  where  the  pianist  exercl.sed  a. 
suitable  restraint.  The  Liszt  Taran-l 
telle,  which  ended  the  program,  was 
played  ■with  congenial  vigor  and  re- 
ceived with  much  applaus*. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

With  the  “winter  storms”  of  the 
“Walkiicie”  raging  outside  Town 
Hall,  Jolianna  Gadski  within  its  walls 
sang  placidly  of  Wagner’s  "Traeume” 
and  of  the  wooing  and  tender  things 
that  make  up  the  Schubert  and 
Schumann  leider.  It  was  a reception 
I characteristic  of  this  singer  of  long 
! traditions  W'ho  l eturned  last  night*  for 
’ Jier  first  and  only  concert  of  the  sea- 
i son.  There  will  always  be  the  faint 
echo  surrounding  her  of  storms,  hap- 
! pily  long  passed,  and  yet  the  key- 
note of  her  charm  is  still  a warm 
and  restful  tranquility.  She  wove  this 
spell  of  calm  security  over  the  audi- 
ence, which  was  not  large  but  which 
made  up  'in  loud  enthusiasm  what  it 
lacked  in  numbers.  The,  first  bars 
(oi  “arbe  Erl  King”  theg  greeted  with 


berts  "Serenade”  they  sat  in  abso- 
bert’s  “Serenade”  they  sat  In  abso- 
lute silence  for  a moment  and  then 
broke  into  a sudden  crackle  of  ap- 
plause. , Alme.  Gadski  was  so  obvi- 
ously moved  by  her  reception  that 
her  first  songs  showed  the  strain  of 
emotion;  with  the  next  group,  how- 
ever, her  voice  returned  with  much 
of  its  old  power  and  expressiveiviss. 
An  occasional  weakness  in  the  lower 
tones  and  a slight  falter  of  pianissimo 
are  of  little  consequence  with  a voice 
which  retains  so  much  of  its  old  ac- 
cent and  color.  , A deluge  of  flowers 
which  banked  the  sta|:e  paid  tribute 
to  both  the  present  and  the  past. 


T£N0R  HAYES  SINGS  ADIEU. 


Huge  Audience  C.alls  Back  Negro 
Artist  for  Encores. 

Recalling  a mo.st  famous  .singer’s  mati- 
nee. marked  years  ago  by  “Kneisel  ! 
weather  and  a Paderew.ski  house,”  tbe  | 
third  and  farewell  appearance  of  Roland  ' 
Ha.ves,  the  remarkable  negro  arti.st,  j 
drew  to  Carnegie  Hall  in  yesterday’s  : 
storm  an  audience  that  packed  even  the 
stage  and  thronged  the  footlights  for 
encores.  ’Hie  j oung  tenor,  with  his  ac-  I 
companist,  tVilliani  Lawrence,  is  sailing  ' 
at  once  for  a fourth  tour  of  Europe, 
where  his  reception  has  before  been  as 
extraordinary  as  recently  it  was  in  his 
own  countr.v,  both  north  and  south. 

R.oland  Hayes’s  beautiful  natural 
voice,  native  emotional  power,  developed 
arti.stry  and  pure  enunciation  of  foreign 
texts,  again  enthralled  hearers,  white 
and  black.  He  began  boldly  with  Caru- 
so’s own  ''Furtiva  Lagrima,”  from  Doni- 
zetti's ''Elhsir  d’Aniore.”  Leider  of 
Brahms  marked  perhaps  his  highest 
flight,  ivhile  Hugo  Wolf’s  “Auch  Kleine 
Dinge”  was  sung  facing  those  on  the 
stage,  and  Jensen’s  “Murmuring 
Zephyr”  hacitobe  repeated.  He  also 


added  one  of  Schubert's  and  the,  air. 
"Would  You  Gain  tlie  Tender  Creature” 
from  Handel’s  “Acis  and  Galatea." 

H.  T.  Burleigh’s  arrangement  of  "I 
Stood  on  de  Ribber  Jordan”  was  note- 
worthy among  a final  group  of  Ameri- 
can negro  “spirituals,”  with  Ella  Kid- 
ney’s “Little  Chicken”  and  "Lamenta-  i 
lion.”  Hayes’s  "Hear  the  Lambs”  and  ; 
Burleigh's  "Petei-,  Go  Ring-a  dem  I 
Bells,”  The  house  would  not  let  the  ■ 
■singer  go.  He  came  back  with  the  hu-  , 
morons  ”AVhat  a Boy.”  Finally,  with  ! 
hand  upraised  announcing  "Only  one 
more— -The  Crucifixion,’  ” the  artist  re- 
peated in  primitive  simplicity  “He  Never 
S5aid  a Mumblin’  tVord.”  a favorite 
among  all  the  religious  songs  of  his  peo- 
)3le  that  Hayes  has  sung  in  New  York. 


Mme.  Peppercorn  in  Recital. 

Mine.  Peppercorn,  the  English  pianist, 
gave  a recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  eve- 
ning which  left  confused  impressions. 
Her  technic,  while  there  was  plenty  of 
it.  did  not  seem  at  all  times  under 
control,  or  was  it  merely  an  individual 
style  that  she  h.ad  acquired.  Her  reading 
of  Schumann’s  Fantasie  was  not  the 
conventional  one,  nor  did  it  strike  one 
as  being  an  Improvement  on  the  accepted 
version.  The  pianist  took  great  pains 
to  acquaint  the  audience  with  tlfe  inner 
meaning  of  her  composers,  and  suc- 
ceeded be.st  in  Debussy’s  ’'L’lsle  Joy- 
ense,”  -which  had  such  a bacchanalian 
lilt,  that  the  listeners  Immediately 
caught  the  idea  and  applauded  fervently. 
Three  Chopin  numbers  concluded  the 
program. 


Uiis  iTti'.-t  arc  remarkably  exquisite,  but 
a good  share  of  his  full  ^■oic•'  yesterday 
afternoon  sounded  hard  ami  while  he  lias 
true  draiiiatic  feeling  it  struck  me  tiiat 
he  did  not,  give  siiflicieul  breath  suppnrt 
to  his  dramatic  plira.se.s,  Consequently 
they  were  not  so  vibrant-— alive.  If  be 
bandied  bis  loud  tones  as  well  as  he  does 
his  .soft  ones,  Air.  Haye.s  would  he  peril- 
ously near  Ihe  iiorfeet  mark,  li  can  be 
ilouo,  for  in  tlie  third  ver.se  to  the  Hibti- 
eal  Song  No.  10,  hy  Iborak.  his  high, 
full  register  was  well  'gauged  and  sup- 
ported. .lensen's  ’’Murmuring  Zephyr” 
alone,  a.s  a jiiece  of  .singing,  wa.-i  worth 
going  mile.s  to  hear,  and  the  response  by 
I lie  audience  was  a tumultuous  one. 
“Lamentation”  and  “The  Ljltle  Cliioken” 
clo.sed  the  program  with  their  suggestive 
atmo.sphere  from  the  hinterland  of  Africa. 
Ill  a wa.v  they  were  croons  and  wails — at 
one  time,  in  (lie  months;  of  tlioso  f.ar- 
away  savage  races.  Mi.  Hayes’s  artistrv 
made  tliese  folk  songs  human  and  yet  full 
of  distant  thrill. 

A fine-foil  for  tbe  singer  v.  as  Wm.  Law- 
renee,  the  pianist,  wliose  playing  tnatched 
the  best  of  Mr.  Hayes’s  work.  True  sym- 
liathy,  quick  response  and  easy  technic 
made  the  accompanying  portion  of  the 
program  a restful  one  to  listen  to. 


/ 


;/<»  * A r' 


Arthur  Shattuck,  calm,  deliberate, 
and  imperturbable,  gave  an  earlier  re-j 
cital  at  Aeolian  Hall.  It  was  not  an: 
afternoon  of  violent  emotional  reac- 
tions—Mr.  Shattuck  does  not  take  a 
; marking  like  “molto  expressivo”  too 
‘ literally,  but  his  playing  has  style  and 
/ a certain  patrician  purity'.  A test  of 
i his  poise  came  in  the  first  Bach  num- 
■ ber  when  his  memory  lost  its  grasp  o.i 
j the  G minor  Fantasy,  but  he  recov- 
' ered  it  with  a deftness  that  was  an. 
art  in  itself.  His  F minor  Sonata  by 
Brahms  had  its  moments  of  limpid 
' tone  and  technical  excellence.  A group 
made  up  of  Debu.s.sy,  Gossens  and  de 
Severac  completed  his  progra;n.  j 
1 • A.S. 

Arthur  Shattuck  Plays 
It  \s'as  hardly  Arthur  Shattuck  s fault 
that  the  Brahms  F minor  sonata,  which 
he  played  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
Hall  seemed  dull;  Brahms  too  often  nods 
There  was  a frail 


By  THEODORE  STEARNS. 

wonder  Roland  Hayes  is  hailed 
He  is  slightly 
He  is  a polished  artist 


It  is  no 
as  an  important  singer 


than  that. 


Wagner’s  "Die  Walkuere”  -w'as  given 
at  the  Aletropolltan  Opera  House  last 
evening.  This  simple  statement  con- 
ceald  a considerable  quantity  of  oper- 
atic news.  This  will  be  revealed  by  a 
catalogue  of  the  cast.  The  singers  were 
Mme.  Matzenauer  as  Bruennhilde, 

^ Alme.  . Reinhardt  as  Sieglinde,  Mme. 

1 Karin  Branzell  as  Fricka,  Michael 
Bolmon  as  \Votaii,  Kurt  Taucher  as 
Siegmund  and  William  Gustafson  as 
Ilunding.  All  that  were  left  of  the 
earlier  casts  w'ere  the  laughing  Faifciyr 
and  the  frowning  Uumling.  Of  course 
there  were  also  the  shrieking  sisters 
of  the  air  in  the  last  act  and  Mr. 
Bodanzky  as  the  presiding  friend  of 
the  music. 

About  Mr.  Taucher’s  Siegniund  there 
is  no  need  to  weave  the  magic  web  of 
prose  poetry.  His  impersonation  Is 
thoroughly  commendable,  but  It  does 
not  call  for  the  eloquence  of  a 
Macaulay  to  review  it.  IThis  is  a 
vigorous  young  Volsung,  well  equipped 
physically,  and  vocally,  and  able  to 
satisfy  one  that  he  might  be  the  father 
of  the  still  younger  Siegfried  whom  he 
impersonated  last  Saturday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Bohnen  made  his  first  appear- 
ance of  the  season.  His  Wotan  is  a 
iiiale  god  of  large  asiiect,  sonorous 
utterance  and  portentous  action.  He 
sahg  the  music  very  well  indeed  last 
evening  and  acted  with  significance, 
but  also  with  artistic  restraint.  His 
scene  with  Fricka,  tlie  crucial  scene  of 
the  entire  story  of  ”Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen”  was  admirably  done.  As 
tor  Mr.  Gustafson  he  has  always  done 
the  grumbling  of  Ilunding  properly 
and  been  slain  competently  in  the 
second  act. 

Operagoers  will  note  the  presence  in 
, this  cast  of  a new  name.  Alme.  Karin 


and  with  his  accompanist,  ' Branzell,  who  made  her  first  New 


1 renee,  he 


^ave  a lengthy  program  oi  york  api>earance  last  night.  Is 


songs  w 


,'ith  the  exquisite  finisli  found  in  gwede  and  comes  here  from  the  Ber- 


tlie  work  of  very  sincere 


musical  people.  ij,i  Opera.  She  should  prove  to  be  a 


Both  the  auditorium  and  stage  of  Car-  welcome  .addition  to  the  company^  She 
jjotn  uit.  Tvi  encores  is  a woman  of  fine  presence  and  dis- 

aegie  Hall  were  closed  last  evening  a valuable  knowl- 


vou.  There  is  no 

' aturil  'ibility  If*  'i”®  ■'*  enrerm  rnusic  of  Fricka  it  was  noble  and 

‘ ^,,,1  iic  sings  because  lie  fluent  and  reposeful. 


lauit 
I torn 
latlc 


vocal  training 


in  his  piano  pieces, 
twilight  piece  by  Debussy,  "Voiles,”  which, 
like  to  crisp  and  humorous  “Alarch  of  the 


loves  to  sing.  Such  combinations  cannot 
help  but  carry.  As  far  a,  languages  are 
1 concerned  be  sings  easier  tbaii  any  one 
have  heard  in  years.  From  k reuc  i 
I Italian,  lo  German,  back  to  Lng..s  , _ 

! is,  apparently,  all  the  same  to  bun. 
liavc  yet  to  bear  a French  s.np’r 
makes  as  little  effort  in  producing 
with  Ifrcneb,  for  instance. 

M'hc  U.czza  voae  and  pianissiinos 


The  newco^Tler  sang  like  an  artist 


of  fine  instincts  and  intelligence,  ’riiej 
passage  "Doiner  ewigen  Gattiu  hoili.ge 
Ehre”  was  delivered  with  genuine 
grandeur  of  style.  The  less  critical  . 
operagoer  will  recognize  the  fresh  and 
opulent  quality  of  this  singer’s  voice. 

, but  last  evening’s  brief  appearance  in-  j 
i dlcatod  that  art  might  furnish  the 


|ce  w ith  large  resources.  It  remains 
y to  note  that  Mnie.  Reinhardt  re- 
ted a Sieglinde  which  has  already 
I nd  favor. 

By  Deems  T ayior 


ediL’ons.) 

here  were  unfamiliar  faces 
cs  in  last  nlghfs  performance  ot 

■ Walkuerc”  at  the  Metropolitan, 
ui  u mid-season  recasting  hrouglu 
Sjew  member  of  the  company  into 
If:  role  and  caused  two  others  to  ap- 
|jr  in  unfamiliar  guise, 
rl'he  nfew  member  is  Karin  Branzell, 
llwedish  singer,  who  has  been  much 
I rd  in  Berlin , and  who  made  her 

ropolltan  debut  last  night  as 
[cka.  The  role  Is  brief  and  none 
grateful,  but  it  was  long  enough 
exhibit  Jlme.  Branzell  as  a poten- 
ly  useful  member  of  the  company, 
re  w'as  nothing  sensational  about 
achievements  last  evening  but, 
the  other  hand,  there  could  hardly 
e been,  under  the  circumstances, 
what,  she  had  to  do  she  did  well, 
rlcka  is  supposed  to  call  for  a 
tralto  voice,  ■ but  Mme.  Branzell 
Idly  seems  to  be  a full-fledged  con- 
to.  Her  voice  is  warm  and  full  in 
upper  register  and  sounded  last 
ht  like  an  excellent  mezzo-soprano, 
lower  notes  are  agreeable,  but 
both  the  volume  and  character- 
c timbre  of  the  real  contralto.  She 
ssed  and  acted  the  part  in  strict 
ordance  with  tradition,  and  al- 
ugh  the  offended  goddess  of  matri- 
ny,  as  she  impersonated  her,  was 
■dly  overwhelming  enough  to  daunt 
one  but  Wotan,  at  least  she  sue 
ded  in  being  dignified  in  her 
,th. 

•elia  Reinhardt  sang  Sieglinde.  It 
s her  first  official  appearance  of 
s year  with  the  company  and  her 
3t  appearance  In  the  role  since  she 
ide  her  debut  in  it  last  year.  Mme. 
inhardt  was  in  much  better  voice 
in  at  any  of  her  previous  per- 
mances  and  made  a distinctly  fa- 
rable  impression.  Of  her  per- 
"mance  also,  however,  it  must  be 
id  that,  while  It  exhibits  no  glaiing 
ortcoralngs,  it  seldom  rises  to  the 
ights  that  overshadow  competence. 
Mr.  Bphnen's  Wotan  is  a different 
ittor.  There  is  nothing  soothing 
out  his  work.  One  attends  his  per- 
I mance  in  alternate  states  of  annoy- 
ice  .and  admiration.  Certainly  it  has 
nspicuous  faults.  Much  of  it  is  too 
lory,  loo  incessantly  given  to  flam- 
yant  poses,  grandiloquent  wrap- 
ngs  of  the  regal  mantle  about  the 
jdlike  form,  attitudes  of  attention 
uL  turned  a slightly  ostentatious 
ck  to  the  audience,  and  a slyle  of 
'ging  that  employed  declamation 
lere  the  music  called  for  something 

ip.. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr-  Bohnen's 
rfoi'mancc  possessed  equally  con- 
licious  merits.  There  were  mofnents 
hen  he  poses  and  gestures  posse.sscd 
ipressivc  beauty  and  rightness:  and 
le  ease  and  flexibility  of  his  declama- 
on  made  the  narrative  in  the  second 
t a scene  of  absorbing  interest  and 
•agio  power.  JIv.  Bolmen  seems  to 
c the  un worked  material  of  a great 
vagnerian  singer.  Under  a director 
ho  pos.sessed  the  imagination  and  the 
nthorily  to  mould  and  <url)  his  per- 
mmanee  he  uiigiit  ea.sily  make  oper- 
t|e  history. 

The  remainder  of  tlie  performance 
ras  as  it  had  been  with  Mr.  Bo- 
lanzky  conductin^r  a sometimes  clo- 
luent  and  sometimes  merely  noisj 
mdience.  Mine.  Matzenaner  a' 
’.ruennhilde.  bopclcssly  unequal  *c 
hi  "llojo-toho”  scene  and  otherwise 
riving  an  exceptionally  good  perform- 
inte.  and  Mr.  Gustaf.son,  as  Hund- 
lOg.  sliowLng  iriiinea.surahle  imprqve- 
rnent  ovor  iiis  first,  attempts  at  the 
two  seasons  ago. 

A Smnt-Saens  Concert, 

By  OLIN  DOfyNK-S. 

A concert  of  the  mu.slc  of  the  French 

■ mposer,  Camlllo  Salnt-Sagn-s,  was 
Iven  by  Josef  .Stransky  and  the  State 
ymphony  Orchestra  yesterday  after- 

In  Carnegie  Hall.  The  program 
that  the  concert  waa  given 
lii.ii.T  thn-  patronage  of  his  Excellency 
111.  s J.  JuHserand.  the  Frencli  Ainbas- 
.jhir.''  Flas  and  wreaths  ornamented 
hall,  and  n committee  of  dls- 
II  hr  d men  and  women  decorated 


by  the  French  Government  had~  given  f 
the  occasion  their  co-operation.  There,! 
was  mention,  also,  of  commemorating  | 
the  Treaty  of  Alliance  between  France' 
■and  the  United  States  In  1776.  Speeches  1 
of  a political  tenor  by  James  K.  Hackett  j 
and  Judge  L.  R.  Wilfley,  concerning  the  j 
past  and  present  relations  of  France  j 
and  America,  were  made,  and  the 
''Marseillaise''was  sung  by  Leon  Hothler 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 

Under  these  circumstances  and  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Stransky’s  methods 
of  conducting  are  well  known  here,  the 
concert  does  not  call  for  extended  com- 
ment. The  admirabe  Gallic  music  of 
Saint-Saiins  need  no  explanation  to 
bring  it  the  rich  measure  of  apprecla-  i 
lion  that  America  has  always  extended.  ' 
The  music  consisted  of  three  of  Saint- 
Saens’s  symphonic  poems,  '‘Phaeton, 
"Omphale’s  Spinning  "Wheer'  and  the 
"Dance  of  Death,”  the  ’cello  concerto 
played  by  Horace  Britt  and  the  fresh 
and  charming  second  symphony. 

The  performances  of  soloists  and  or- 
chestra met  with  reasonable  degree  of 
approval.  Mr.  Hackett  was  Introduced 
by  Francklin  Paris.  He  spoke  of  the 
opportunity  to  honor  Prance’s  achieve- 
ment in  the  veneration  extended  to  her 
famous  composer,  then  proceeded  to 
state  France’s  political  case,  the  "super- 
human difficulties"  she  was  meeting 
with  "superhuman  fortitude”  ; her  feel- 
ings which  had  been  hurt  by  official 
acts  of  the  United  States;  her  attitude 
in  requiring  "reparation  for  the  past, 
securitv  fnr  the  future." 

Judge  Wilfley  said  that  loyalty  had 
dropped  out  of  the  vocabulary  of  inter- 
national relations  since  the  war.  Self- 
lueservatlon  had  been  a powerful  mo- 
liv,;  of  America’s  entrance  into  the  war. 
anil  now  France,  for  the  first  time  in 
lilstory,  ivas  left  "to  face  the  Hun 
alone."  Her  policy,  said  Judge  Wilf.ey. 
was  sound,  straightforward  and  correct, 
and  he  urged  that  America  give  this 
policy  her  support. 

By  the  time  these  speeches  had  been 
maue  a part  of  the  audience  had  left 
the  hall.  .Some  applauded  with  enthu.i^i- 
iiiin.  Others  appeared  to  be  taken  by 
.tuiiirise,  unprepared  for  an  event  which 
tuned  out  to  be  le.ss  a concert  than  an 
occasion  for  propaganda. 

Karin  Brantzell  lilakes  Debut. 

The  liigh  gods  were  restored  from  a 
position  of  toleration  as  members  of 
the  gallery  of  Wagner’s  operatic  bores 
to  personages  who  impressed  and  stirred 
the  audience  in  the  performance  of  "Dio 
WalkOre"  given  l|i.st  night  in  the  Met- - 
ropolitan  * Opera  House.  Tliis  perfor- 
mance Introducefl  a new,  important  and 
admirable  addition  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Metropolitan  in  the  person  of  Karin 
Brantzell.  the  Swedi.sh  contralto,  -who 
took  the  part  of  Fricka.  A woman  of 
gigantic  stature,  she  loomed  over  even 
Margaret  Matzenauer  on  the  stage.  And 
not  only  that;  her  voice  ha.s  the  range, 
the  power,  and  the  quality  required  by 
Wagner’s  orchestra  and  his  treatment 
of  ancient  Nordic  legend.  Miss  Brant- 
zell made  the  shrev/ish  Fricka  a char- 
acter eloquent  and  human,  and  sang 
her  music  in  the  grand  manner.  It  will 
be  the  occasion  to  speak  more  In  detail 
of  her  art  later  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Bohnen,  the  Wotan,  returned  to 
the  Metropolitan  on  this  occasion.  He 
often  broke  Wagner’s  melodic  line  for 
the  purpose  of  generally  effective  decla- 
mation, and  by  this  method  of  his  own^ 
ivhethcr  it  was  justified  in  all  cases  is 
another  matter— made  the  lines  excep- 
tionally effective  on  the  other  side  of 
the  footlights.  The  renia.nder  of  the 
cast  has  already  been  heard  In  P‘o 
'VvalktirF’  thi.s  s<cason--t  un.  1 ausc .is 
Siegniund;  AVllliam  Gustafson,  Hund- 
Ing^  Delia  Iteinhardt,  Sieglinde.  Artur 
Bouanzky  con.iuctcd. 


American  Jlufllc  Guild. 

The  American  Music  Guild  gave  a 
concert  last  night  In  the  Town  Hall. 
Barticlpatlng  artists  were  Olga  Sama- 
roff,  pianist:  Ethel  Hayden,  soprano; 
•Mbert  Stoessel.  violinist;  Bruce  Si- 
monds.  Walter  Golde.  Charles  Haubiel, 
pianists,  and  the  Lenox  String  Quavtct. 
Thft  progi'arn  conslsteti  of  Edward  Mac- 
Do'S'cll’s  "Eroica"  sonata;  Five  Pieces 
for  violin  and  piano  compos'ed  and 
iplayed  for  the  first  time  In  public  by 
Mr  Stoessel ; Three  Songs  for  Soprano 
Iby ’Frederick  Jacobi;  Five  Diversions  for 
Ipiuno,  John  Ahlen  Carpenter;  ihree 
Pieces  for  string  quartet,  flute  and 
harp.  Op.  13.  Daniel  Gregory  Mason. 

Camille  Saint-Saens,  witbse  porcia.., , 
mounted  on  a French  flag  between  two  ] 
American  ones,  adorned  the  rear  wall  ■ 
of  the  Carnegie  Hall  stage,  received  a| 
tribute  flam  the  State  Symphony  Or- 
chestra yesterday  afternoon  in  a pro- 
gram devoted  to  his  works.  The  con- 
cert, conducted  under  the  patronage  of 
the  French  Ambassador,  M.  Jusserand, 
who  was  represented  by  the  Charge 
d’Affaires,  M.  Laboulaye,  served  also 
as  a corqmemoration  of  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Prance  on 
February  6,  1778,  and  members  of 

many  Franco-Amcrican  and  Revolu- 
tionary societies  were  present. 

1 At  the  beginning  Josef  Stransky 
called  the  musicians  and  the  audience 
' to  their  feet  and  “taps”  was  blown 
1 twice  by  a trumpeter  off-stage  to  com- 
* incmorate  the  funeral  and  burial  of 
Woodrow  W’ilson.  Seats  were  resumed 
! in  silence,  and  Mr.  Stran.sky  opened  his 
program  with  Saint-Saens’s  second  (or, 
strictly  speaking,  fourth)  symphony  in 
A minor — a number  very  seldom  heard. 
The  first  cello  concerto  followed,  with 
Horace  Britt,  the  orche.stra’s  first  cel- 
list, as  loloist. 


l^'^kett  Introduces  »peaaer 
While  the  occasion  was  the  anni-; 
versa'ry  of  the  1778  treaty,  hte  .speeches 
in  the  intermission  were  devoted  to 
the  present  situation.  W.  Francklyn 
Paris,  the  chairman  of  the  special  com- 
mittee for  this  concert,  introduced 
James  K.  Hackett,  actor,  who,  having 
paid  tribute  to  Saint-Saens,  referred  to 
the  page  which  France  was  writing  in 
history  in  spite  of  superhuman  dif- 
ficulties, with  superhuman  strength.’^ 
In  explanation  of  France’s  present  pol- 
icy Mr.  Hackett  quoted  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son’s phrase  of  1907,  “Reparation  for 
the  past  and  security  for  the  future,” 
and  introduced  Judge  Lebbeus  L.  Wil- 
fley, of  the  New  York  Bar,  who  was 
Attorney  General  for  the  Philippines 
under  Taft  and  a judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  in  China  under  Roose- 
velt. ' 

Judge  Wilfley  dwelt  emphatically  on 
France’s  present  situation  and  policy 
and  the  need  of  American  co-operation 
and  support.  Loyalty,  he  said,  had 
dropped  out  of  the  vocabulary  of  in- 
itemational  relations  during  and  since 
i the  war,  while  the  law  of  self-interest 
' and  self-preservation  was  still  in  oper- 
lation.  We  had,  he  asserted,  left  France 
Uo  face  the  Hun  alone.  Judge  W’ilfley 
spoke  in  place  of  Dr.  John  H.  Finley, 
who  was  in  Washington. 

After  the  address  Leon  Rothier,  the 
Metropolitan  basso,  sang  “The  Mar- 
seillaise,” and  the  program  continued 
with  the  Symphonic  Poems,  “Phaeton,” 
|“Rouet  d’Omphale”  and  “Danse  Ma- 
cabre” and  two  ballet  numbers  from 
'“Samson  et  Dalila.”  Mrs.  Helen  Stan- 
ley, who  was  to  have  sung  two  arias, 
did  not  appear,  owing  to  the  sudden 
death  of  her  mother  on  Tuesday. 

Program  Well  Played 

The  program  was  generally  well 
played.  In  the  concerto  Mr.  Britt 
showed  skilful  technique',  which  readily 
disposed  of  the  more  complicated  parts 
of  the  work,  and  a tone  usually  full 
and  smooth,  although  not  without  a 
wiry  timbre  in  some  of  the  higher 
notes.  He  was  applauded  at  length. 

So  much  Saint-Saens  in  one  concert, 
however,  began  to  pall  some  time  be- 
fore the  end — some  of  the  late  French 
composer’s  works  should  remain  on  the 
active  list  for  some  time  to  come,  but 
others,  such  as  the  symphony,  already 
appear  “dated.” 

This  early  work  of  the  late  French 
composer  was  tuneful,  graceful  and 
well  written,  but  mainly  on  the  suf- 
',face,  with  little  underneath — it  seemed 
rather  like  the  Mendelssohn  “Italian” 

SVTUnhnr,,, - -- 


Music  Guild.  Coucert. 

The  American  Music  Guild  gave  its 
second  concert  last  evening  in  the 
Town  Hall.  'The  program  contained 
rdaoDowell’s  "Sonata  Eroica,”  five 
pieces  for  violin  by  Albert  Stoessel, 
conductor  of  the  Ordtorio  Society  and 
head  of  the  department  of  music  in 
New  York  University;  four  songs  by- 
Frederick  Jacobi,  five  diversions  for 
piano  by  John  Alden  Carpenter  and 
three  pieces  for  flute,  harp  and  string 
quartet  by  Daniel  Gregory  Mason. 
The  performers  engaged  in  presenting 
this  program  were  Mme.  Olga  Samaroff 
and  Bruce  Simonds,  pianist;  Albert 
Stoessel,  violinist:  Miss  Ethel  Hayden, 
soprano,  and  the  Lenox  Quartet.  The 
music  of  Mr.  'Stoessel  and  Mr.  Car- 
penter was  heard  for  the  first  time 
here. 

The  program  presented  no  proble- 
matic music,  or,  as  Bunthorne  might 
'have  phrased  it,  “there  was  noth- 
ing in  it  to  bring . the  blush  of 
sliame  to  the  cheek  of  mode^y.  All 
the  composers  represented  list 

are  men  of  talent,  hut  dq^^HJ^suffei 
from  the  modern  “wandeWpP’  The 
concert  was  enjoyed  peaceably  by  an 
audience  of  moderate  pro^j||^ns. 


eel  played  1:;.-  '’'I'Ti  conipp.sitiop.s  and  T ^ 
ilie  T.,cnox  .‘string  Qu.arHt  contrihulcd  " 
I group  liy  Daniel  Gregory  Ma.von.  An 
iniensely  personal  opflicnce  ,\erc  fren- 
iird  in  tl'ielr  for  rnoore.e, 

f\  liieh  were  in  some  ca  lo.--  too  •;eip.;r. 
ouslj'  granted.  A.  3, 


Elly  Ney’s  Final  Recital. 

Elly-  Nay  gave  to  her  fourth  piano  re- 
cital, announced  as  her  final  one,  at 
.Voollan  Hall  yesterday,  something  of 
the  mood  of  the’  (lay  with  Chopin's 
"funeral  march"  sonata,  preceded  by 
seven  of  the  preludes,  mo.stly  minor 
keys  and  Including  the  B minor,  once 
used  as  dirge  for  the  compo.ser.  More 
congenial  to  the  player  were  the  rugged 
B flat  prelude,  ending  its  group,  and 
the  "Revolutionary"  study  a.<  eficore, 
follo'wlng  ^the  sonata.  The  chief  classic 
itself  was  heavily  done,  as  was  the 
"Butterfly"  study  among  a half  dozen 
rater  recalls.  Most  effective  of  all  was 
a requested  Interpolation.  Beethoven's  , 
D minor  sonata.  Op.  31.  No.  9,  with  i 
which,  as  with  shorter  bits  from  Schu-  i 
bcrl,  .Schumann.  Liszt  and  Brahms,  the 
plani.st  departed  from  her  original  | 
"Chopin  program"  to  reward  the  ex-  ; 
pressed  preferences  of  her  admirers.  ] 

I 

A PIANIST  of  unusual  musician- 
ship  is  Nadia  Heisenberg, 
■whose  evening  recital  at  Aeolian 
Hall  gave  her  a chance  to  dem- 
onstrate her  gifts  in  the  Bach- 
Liszt  A minor  prelude  and  fugue, 
Glazounow’s  theme  and  varia- 
tions, and  shorter  compositions 
by  Mozart,  Scarlatti,  Chopin 
.■Rameau-Godotvsky,  M e d t n e r , 
j Scriabine,  Liszt,  Debussy,  and 
Albeniz. 

Miss  Heisenberg  approaches 
her  tasks  in  a serious,  straight- 
forward fashion  and  conquers 
them  convincingly.  Her  interpre- 
tative processes  have  particular 
Interest,  for  her  responsive  tem- 
perament never  permits  her  to 
fall  into  mere  scholarliness.  She 
has,  too,  ample  strength,  agility 
and  brilliancy  of  technique.  She 
Is  altogether  a most  worth  while 
young  piano  exponent, 

The  student  patrons  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  tilled 
Carnegie  Hall  last  night,  when 
the  seventh  concert  in  their  spe- 
cial series  took  place.  Willem 
Mengelberg  provided  a pro- 
gramme of  music  worn  smooth 
In  service — no  modern  problems 
lii  dissonance  for  his  young  hope- 
fuls.  The  fairy  spell  and  romance 
of  Weber’s  century-old  “Oberon,  ’ 

I Strauss’s  early  tone-poem,  “Don 
! Juan”;  the  first  symphony  of 
Brahm’s,  and  an  aria  from 
Gluck’s  “Alceste”  (a  contempo- 
rary of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion) was  the  Interesting  fare. 
Conductor  Mengelberg,  con- 
i Bclentious,  energetic  and  author- 
itative, made  every  measure  of 
the  Weber  overture  eloquent. 
Alma  Beck,  mezzo-soprano,  sang 
the  Gluck  aria,  “Dlvlnites  du 
Styx,”  with  quality,  feeling  and 
effect,  despite  the  somewhat 
over-robust  accompanying  notes 
of  the  horn.  Generally  speaking,  ■ 


[ 111  ihp  coui-re  oi  iiieir  all-.i(n’i''rica'n 

progniin  last  night  the  Amf'ric'an 
Music  Guild  gave  two  numbers  new  to 
Nov  York — a group  of  violin  and 
piano  by  Albert  Stoessel  and  John  .M 
den  Carpenter's  ‘Tive  Di^■ersions  for 
Piano."  Mr.  Carpenter’s  title  does 
well  enough  as  titles  go.  but  the  work 
if.self  is  by  no  nica.n.s  the  msuiI  frag- 
ment its  name,  might  suggest.  This 
composer  has  o magical  gift  for  link- 
ing his  music  up  with  life  until  the 
most  commonplace  oveni  it  celelu-ates 
takes  on  light  and  significance.  He,  has 
done  ll  in  the  priceless  "reramhul.ator 
Siiile"  nnd  he  did  it  again  lasi  night 
in  liii-  group.  whlrVi  1.'=  both  Immnrous 
.anci  ip'-ffably  loiichiug.  Thi.'s  music  is 
poignant  -as  Barrte  is  poignant— which 
is  probalily  w'.;y  holh  v ••iters  will  con 
tinue  to  be  called  ‘'whimsical"  to  Ihc 
end  of  their  day.s. 

Bruce  Sumend.s  interpreted  lliese 
"Di  rralons"  at  the  piano.  Mi-.  Stoes- 


r. 


Bj  W.  3.  HENDERSON. 


Nc-w  Tenor  In  “Rlsroletfo.” 

At  the  Metropolitan  Ojera  House 
last  evening  the  perennial  popularity 
of  Verld’s  “Rigoletto”  was  demon- 
strated once  again.  Blue  Beard  and 
his  ■adves,  Flametta  the  Queen,  little 
Badeleine  who  ■would  not  dine  alone, 
inquisitive  women  “just  dying”  to 
, know  what  their  husbands  did  in  a 
secret  place  called  a club,  Gianni 
Schichi  leaving  all  his  possessions  to 
himself,  and  even  Lodoletta  and  her 
pltifiil  love  may  come  and  go,  but 
“Rigoletto”  limps  through  every  sea- 
son, singing  his  melancholy  lays,  lis- 
tening to  the  woes  of  his  daughter  and 
lamentably  falling  to  avenge  them. 
“Le  Roi  s’Amuse"  and  so  does  that 
part  of  the  public  which  likes  to  hear 
I the  good  old  tunes  it  knows  and  loves. 

I.ast  evening's  performance  brought 
■nlth  It  the  first  appearance  this  sea- 
son of  Giacomo  Laurl-Volpl,  tenor', 
who  of  course  impersonated  that  voll- 
tile  Duke  whose  philosophy  of  life  was 
summed  up  In  tho  words  "La  donna  c 
mobile”  and  a high  B flat.  Mr.  Laurl- 
A'olpl  was  received  cordially  when  he 
made  his  entrance  and  had  plenty  of 
applauac  after  his  principal  numbor-<. 


*2 

it.  r-.  In  c'>od  voroe.TJUt  tnose  v no 
c-n  :.)j  n P'..-o  silvery  tenor  without 
tone  quility  and  devoid  ot  even 
^pleloti  of  tremolo  will  have  to 
fvat.'  a taste  for  Mr.  Laurl-Volprs 
,inp.  Something-,  too.  might  be 
jd  in  the  department  of  style,  hut 
Is  .at  present  little  consideration 
-tr  such  matters. 

/ .time.  Galll-Curci.  who  will  make 
■hto-  llnal  appearance  at  a .special  mat- 
on  FebruaiT  15,  sang  G'ilefo,  a role 
in  which  she  finds  one  of  the  most 
la\orable  fields  for  the  play  of  her 
operatic  gifts.  -Mme.  Jeanne  Gordon 
ir*i)ersonated  Gttdaa  deadly  rital, 
.<hidd<il€nn,  and  gave  large  pictorial 
5 . ason-s  why  a i-ather  undersized  mem- 
ber of  the  Mantuan  aristocracy  should 
ocsort  his  jester’s  anEcmic  daughter  in 
..~pitc  of  her  trills  and  staccati.  Mr. 
^lardones  was  the  representative  of 
ihe  mercenary  bravo.  SparafticUc,  and  ' 
3tr.  Picclii  of  the  -wronged  father. 

. !( nnlrronc. 

LtisUy.  Mr.  de  Luca  was  the  Ttigo- 
liUo.  Jt  is  unnecessary  to  comment^ 
on  liis  delineation  of  the  emoUons  of 
Tile  court  fool.  His  impersonation  and 
admirable  singing  were  on  their  fa- 
miliar level.  Mr.  Papi  conducted,  and 
the  industrious  chorus  and  ballet 
falthfuly  performed  their  share  of  the 
labors. 

Philharmonic  Concert 

By  OLIX  DOWXES. 

A concert  of  the  most  respectable  kind 
was  given  by  the  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra under  the  direction  of  -Willem  Men- 
gelberg  last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Mr. 
Mengelberg  commenced  with  a perform- 
ance of  his  own  Prelude,  originally  com- 
posed for  the  coronation  of  Queen  Wll- 
helmlna  of  the  Netherlands  in  1898.  In 
1923,  when  Queen  Wilhelmlna  celebrated 
her  sliver  Jubilee,  Mr.  Mengelberg  rein- 
strumentated  his  Prelude  for  full  or-, 
chestra.  “Her  Majesty  entered  the 
great  concert  hall,”  explains  the  pro- 
gram book,  "at  the  head  of  a stately 
procession,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
music  of  this  Prelude,  as  she  had  enteredj 
the  church  for  the  coronation  ceremon- 
ies In  1898.  As  the  orchestra  finished 
playing  the  Prelude  a chorus  of  600  men 
and  women  sang,  a capella,  the  three 
strophes  of  the  old  anthem.”  The  old 
anthem  was  "William  of  Nassau.”  It 
forms  the  substance  of  Mr.  Mengelberg’? 
compossltlon,  the  motive  returning  sev- 
eral successive  times,  a’-ways  with  more 
orchestral  pomp,  to  the  end— a piece 
firmly  and  stocklly  made,  like  its  com- 
poser, and  fit  for  an  august  and  cere- 
monious occasion.  1 

The  solist  -was  Carl  Klesch.  who 
played  the  Beethoven  violin  concerto. 
His  performance  was  an  epitome  of 
sincerity,  an  admirable  technical  equip- 
ment, unfailing  musicianship  and  taste. 
Saying  which  one  cannot  forbear  add- 
ing that  modern  ears  crave  a much 
greater  variety  of  key-color  than  this 
concerto  affords,  and  that  one  would  be 
very  happy  if  the  finale  could  be  re- 
lieved of  some  of  Its  repetitions.  Mr. 
Flesch  was  repeatedly  recalled.  Mr. 
Mengelberg's  accompaniment  was  dis- 
cretion and  classicism  itself. 

He  then  Interpreted  the  first  sym- 
phony of  Brahams,  with  so  much  conti- 
nence and  such  a lack  of  the  intrusion 
of  the  personal  element  that  one  waited, 
astonished,  for  something  else  to  hap- 
pen In  one  of  the  later  movements.  But 
this  was  another  Mengelberg  than  the 
man  who  had  taken  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  by  storm  a fe-w  nights  pre-  ! 
Woiis.  Breadth,  restraint,  a nice  re- 
gard for  directions  of  the  composer  were  . 
the  characteristics  of  his  reading.  Once  j 
In  a while  there  was  an  individual  touch,  j 
as  the  "breaths,”  In  the  very  slight 
pauses,  which  felicitously  punctuated 
the  great  singing  theme  of  the  finale.  i 
Its  foundations  were  laid  deliberately, 
deeply,  securely  for  what  was  to  come. 

The  climax  -was  commanding,  the  in- 
terpretation wholly  according  to  prece- 
dent. The  feature  of  the  performance, 
for  this  writer,  was  that  of  the  third 
movement,  as  lovely  and  vernal  as  any- 
thing in  the  exquisite  symphony  in  D 
major  that  came  later.  And.  for  once, 
the  middle  section  had  humor.  It 
laughed  and  sparkled,  where  the  ma- 
jority of  interpreters  feel  that  they  must 
read  melancholy  Into  the  score,  dis- 
coursing It  as  If  they  were  Hamlet  in  - 
the  doleful  dumps.  Fortunately,  Brahms 
had  no  such  Idea  in  this  movement. 

It  is  a pity  that  the  program  had  not 
more  variety  and  contrast.  The  con- 
cert was  all  of  one  kind  and  color, 
which  did  not  wholly  recompense  for 
the  conscientious  and  high-minded  per- 
formances by  Mr.  Flesch  and  Mr.  Men- 
gelberg of  classic  music. 

MR.  MENGELBERG  PRESENTS. 

Last  night's  Philharmonic  concert 
was  not  Mr.  Mengelberg’s  first  ap- 
peai'ance  of  the  season  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  but  It  might  well  have  been, 
Judgring  from  the  rounds  of  applause 
with  which  the  audience  greeted  Ills 
arrival  upon  the  scene  of  action  and 


the  stanefing  salute  accoruea  mm  ny 
the  orchestra  players.  Still,  It  vfas  a 
first  appearance  of  sorts;  for  'Willem 
Mengelberg,  conductor,  presented 
Willem  Mengelberg,  composer,  for  the 
first  time  upon  the  Carnegie  Hall 
platform. 

The  work  played  was  a “Prelude,” 
originally  composed  for  Queen  Wll- 
helmlna’s  coronation  at  Amsterdam  in 
1898,  when  It  was  assigned  to  the  or- 
gan and  brass  Instruments  and  re- 
scored  for  full  orchestra  for  the 
Queen’s  silver  Jubilee  in  September, 
1923.  It  Is  a good,  honest,  occasional 
pWee,  the  bulk  of  It  nothing  more 
than  an  effectively  scored  transcrip- 
tion of  the  Dutch  anthem,  “Wilhelmas 
van  Nassouwen,”  beginning  in  the 
: brass,  dlgressiiig  into  the  woodwinds 
and  ending  up  with  a rousing  tuttl 
for  orchestra  and  organ. 

Mr.  Mengelberg  conducted  it  with 
great  relish  and  to  his  hearers’  ob- 
vious satisfaction.  By  the  way,  It  is 
reported  t)iat,  yielding  to  the  solicita 
tlons  of  the  composer,  he  has  agreed 
to  repeat  it  at  next  Sunday’s  Phil 
harmonic  concert. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  devoted 
to  one  of  those  typical  Philharmonic 
programs  that  follow  so  devoutly  the 
Ptcv.  Charles  Kingsley’s  Justly  cele 
, brated  advice.  There  was  Beethoven’s 
well  knowm  violin  concerto,  soundly 
; played  by  Carl  Flesch,  and  Brahms’s 
not  unfamiliar  First  Symphony.  Mr 
Mengelberg  conducted  both  with  b 
customary  brilliance. 

! ' By  L E?NARD^ I E B L i N^. 

FARP  solos  in  Aeolian  Hall. 
Isnt  that  appropriate?  How- 
ever, Marcel  Granjany,  at  his  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  did 
much  more  with  his  harp  than 
to  produce  Aeolian  harmonies 
stirred  by  zephyrs.  Of  late  years 
the  harp  has  acquired  added  im- 
portance as  a solo  instrument  for 
concert  purposes — thanks  to  sev- 
eral expert  players  who  also  -are 
thorough  musicians. 

Mr.  Grandjany  holds  an  hon- 
ored place  among  the  best  artist 
exponents  of  the  harp,  and  per- 
haps that  is  why  he  attracted  a 
good  sized  audience  to  his  re- 
cital. His  programme  showed  i 
his  serious  tendencies,  as  well  as  ; 
his  versatility,  for  he  began  ' 
with  a group  of  old  classics,  Bach, 
Rameau,  Couperin,  Daquin,  etc., 
and  ended  with  such  moderns  of. 
the  moment  as  Ravel,  Debussy  , 
and  Prokofieff.  A “Legende,”  by 
Renie  and  two  pieces  by  Grand- 
jany himself  also  were  down  for 
performance. 

This  master  of  the  harp  easily 
conquers  the  chief  difficulty  of 
his  instrument,  which  is  to  give 
it  varied  color  and  to  make  it  do 
something  more  musically  sub-  1 
stantial  than  merely  to  sing 
sweetly.  Grandjany  is  a resource- 
ful interpreter  and  his  technique 
in  fingering  and  pedalling  per- 
mits him  to  give  his  intentions 
full  scope. 

He  made  his  recital  interesting 
from  every  artistic  aspect  and 
deserved  fully  the  frequent,  pro- 
longed and  enthusiastic  plaudits 
which  his  hearers  bestowed  upon 
the  talented  young  player. 


♦ I 'i  t 

Korin  Branzell  in  “iJohenKrin.” 

The  performance  of  ”I-iohengrin”  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  night 
gave  a second  audience  of  subscribers 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  Karin  Bran- 
sell,  the  contralto  who  has  Just  come  to 
this  theatre  In  a role  of  major  Impor- 
tance, and  when  Miss  Branzell  had  In- 
voked Ortrud’s  curse  on  the  head  of 
Elsa  there  wa.s  an  outburst  of  applause 
— a departure  from  the  rule  that  there 
shall  be  no  interruption  of  a perform- 
ance of  Wagner  except  when  a new  ar- 
tist has  arrived  and  won  the  approval 
of  the  audience.  This  approval  w-as,  on 
the  whole,  well  Justified  by  the  opulence 
and  the  range  of  Miss  Branzell’s  voice 
and  her  power  as  an  Interpreter.  She 
is  a singer  to  be  reckoned  with.  Ortrud 
may  not  be  as  much  her  rOle  as  other 
parts  of  the  Wagmerlan  repertory,  but 
the  opera  company  Is  fortunate  Indeed 
which  possesses  a young  singer  with  the 
stature,  the  vocal  organ,  the  authority 
and  capacity  for  Impersonation  obvious- 
ly possessed  by  this  artist. 

Maria  Jeritza  was  again  the  Elsa,  and 
It  is  harder  to  imagine  a more  beautiful 
representation  of  the  r6le.  There  Is  no 
noed  to  dwell  upon  her  consu.-nmate  skill 
as  an  actress,  her  mastery  of  line  and 
movement  every  Instant  that  she  Is  on 
the  stage  and  her  dramatic  use  of  her 
voice.  Other  Elsas  have  doubtless  pos- 
sessed some  or  all  of  these  qualities  In 
good  measure,  but  we  cannot  Imagine 
an  actress  who  gives  a more  poetic 
picture  or  conveys  with  more  aristo- 
cratic art  the  atmosphere  of  the  char- 
acter and,  indeed,  of  the  music  drama 
itself. 

Mr.  Whitehill,  less  significant  today 
as  a vocalist  than  as  an  interpreter  of 
the  most  thorough  understanding  of  his 
text  ■ and  music,  made  much  of  his 
scenes.  Mr.  Bohnen  was  the  King,  Mr. 
Schlegal  the  Herald.  Mr.  Bodanzky  con- 
ducted. 

Siegfried  Wagner,  who  will  conduct  a 
concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Baireuth 
Fund  tomorrow  afternoon  In  thl.s  same 
theatre,  was  present  and  with  his  wife 
listened  for  the  first  time  to  a per- 
formance by  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  of  one  of  his  father’s  works. 


Ashley  Pettis  Plays. 

Ashley  Pettis  gave  a program  of 
American  compositions  for  piano  last 
night  In  Aeolian  Hall.  It  was  not  possi- 
ble to  hear  his  entire  list,  but  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  if  pianists  can  find 
no  better  material  than  was  contained 
in  the  first  six  compositions  offered  by 
Mr.  Pettis,  than  American  composers 
have  as  yet  no  right  to  claim  more  per- 
formances than  they  receive.  The  con- 
cert opened  with  Albert  Elkus’s  Choral 
Fantasie  and  Fugue  • on  a theme  from 
Bach.  It  would  have  been  better  to  let 
Bach  develop  his  theme  himself,  -since, 
though  Mr.  Elkus's  composition  is  per- 
fectly honest  and  not  unsubstantial.  It  Is 
a repetition  In  manner  and  style  of  cer- 
tain piano  transcriptions  of  old  contra- 
puntal music. 

•The  second  composition  was  Deems 
Taylor’s  prelude,  op.  5,  No.  1,  a smooth- 
ly written  piece,  but  probably  not  taken 
overseriously  by  Mr.  Taylor  himself. 
“Dusk”  and  “The  Jester,”  by  'Viola 
Katwijk,  followed.  “Dusk”  is  the  better 
of  the  two.  The  attempted  Irony  of  the 
Jester  hardly  convinced  or  tailed  to  re- 
mind one  of  other  pieces  in  sardonic  or 
burlesque  vein.  “A  Gringo  Tango,”  by 
Eastwood  Lane,  was  commonplace.  By 
the  side  of  these  pieces  the  final  compo- 
sition, MacDowell’s  “Sonata  Eroica,” 
must  have  seemed  a colossus  of  Inspira- 
tion and  workmanship,  as.  Indeed,  In 
certain  respects  It  is. 
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Variations 


In 

at 


•‘Lohenfirnii. 

the  Metropolitan 


new 


OnsbUIn  and  Mendelssohn 

In  pnmlering  over  Mengelberg  s 
hide''  T missed  the  Bl.iir  Faireliild  violin 
sonata  pla.ved  by  Samuel  Du.shkin  at 
Aeolin  Halt  last  night.  Both  this  new 
pioee  and  the  one  at  Carnegie  Hall  were 
fii'jjt  nnmbf*rs  on  t\\<'  T^ro  programs 
difficult  to  bo  in  t’lvo  places 

n the  - 1 t — 

man  play  the  1 
This  violinist 

has  po':^'0r  and  a 


}t  IS 


1 find.  TViit  I roachen  the  1 tnskin^  rccitaV 
in  tinio  to  hoar  the  yoini 
Mondoissohn  t oncorto.  - ^ 

power  and  a good  deal  <’<t’ttrol 

He  has  a qn'et  dignity  t.iat  I I'ted  and 
talk  in  it.  One  ri'-ks 
hurrying  Men- 
wor’,;- 


hi 


tone  had  true 
a good  deal,  hooever.  tn 
del^sohn  particularly  in  the  last 
ing-ont  portion  of  the  Andante  of  .he  I. 
major  eoncerto.  Hfendelssonn  tiiroxe  o.i 
the  elassie.al  roof  tree  and  it  i 
perch  that  saves  him.  There 
miaiiit  purity  about  that  composer  young 
iniisieians  would  do  well  to  preserve  and 
not  .alter. 


“Lohengrin 

Opera  House  last  evening  showed 
some  considerable  variations  since  -he 
la.st  previous  performance  A nesv 
king  sat  on  the  historic  mound  and 
used  his  power  to  straighten  out  the 
tangle  in  the  affairs  of  Brabant. 

Lohengrin  floated  down  the' 
Scheldt  in  his  little  swan  boat  to  re.y  j 
cue  the  maiden  in  distress  and  to  bid 
her.  as  her  predecessor  Euridice  had 
Ijeen  hidden,  to  ask  no  questions.  A 
new  Ortrud  em’oodied  the  age  ol.'l 
traits  of  the  .political  woman,  plaj  ed  ^ 
for  power,  and  lo.st.  There  was  even  ^ 
another  Herald  to  summon  t'ne  shining 
t'.ie  “Gottesgeric’nt.'’  But 
there  v.-ere  the  same  shrinking  but 
fatally  inquisitive  Elsa  and  t'ne  same 
blustering  but  iienpecked  Tclramund. 

Of  them  all,  hotvever,'  only  one  was 
f|uit-‘  new  to  tile  Metropolitan  stage. 
Mn>e.  Karin  Branzel’,  the  lately  ar- 

rived  Swedish  singer,  made  her  second 

tlie  onl.t  j appearance  here,  singing  Orlrvd  Mr. 

i Bolmen's  King  Henri/  was  revealed 
I last  year  as  one  of  the.  most  benevo- 
i lent,  paternal  and  quickly  moved  ?ov- 
I creigns  who  ever  tried  to  manage  a 
I company  of  petty  feudal  despots.  Cer- 


ann 

onee. 


still  a 


; talnly  no  other  presiding  Justice  ever 
^ displayed  a more  tender  Interest  in  I'ne 
prisoner  at  the  bar  than  he  did  in 
Hlsc.  However,  he  looked  like  m.any  ' 
of  the  medieval  kings  tiiat  one  sees  in 
I the  .piotui-cs  in  the  historic.s  and  hei 
j sang  tlv  music  with  beautj^  of  tone.  ) 

' cJarily  of  diction  and  in  many  p.is- 1 
|sages'with  great  dignity  of  style.  I 
Mr.  J’aucher'.s  Lohengrin  H ijge  = 
great  many  other.s  imported  from  Ger-  ' 
i many.  He  looked  like  an  officer  of  the 
10th  Bavarian  infantry  and  sang  like 
« Uiorouglily  well  trained  Bayreuth 
tenor.  He  rather  vaguely  conveyed 
the  idea  that  Lohengrin  had  a mission 
about  which  there  was  no  particular 
mystery,  but  whicli  wa.s  of  some  im- 
portance to  Brabant  and  much  more 
to  liimself.  His  disappointment  in 
Elsa  when  she  insisted  on  knowing 
, his  re.al  name  and  address  was  evident. 

I Ife  sang  well;  but  he  missed  the  kej*- 
^ note  of  "rt'agner's  most  subtle  and 
: elusive  cliaracterlzation  Just  as  scores- 
! of  other  tenors  have  before  him. 

I There  remains  of  the  netv  members 
I of  the  cast  Mr.  .Schlegal.  as  the  Herald. 
j who  may  be  dismissed  v.lth  the  state- 
j ment  that  lie  was  as  he  had  i.een,  and 
-Afmo.  Branzell  as  the  sinister,  vin- 
dictive and  impassioned  Ortrud— all 
these  she  was  and  with  a large 
lim'oed  appearance  and  action  well 
planned,  vigorous  and  sometimes  mov- 
ing. Her  Orlrud  was  not  a revelation, 
but  it  was  a broadly  conceived  and 
. ffectively  executed  impersonation.  She 
sang  ail  the  music  arti.stically,  but 
without  penetrating  Us  heart.  Her  in- 
vocation of  the  old  gods,  however,  was 
sung  with  much  power  and  plenitude 
of  voice. 

I 

ASHLEY  PETTIS  PLAYS. 

Amerienn  Pianist  Gives  Recital  in 
-Aeolian  Hall. 

Ashley  Pettis,  pianist,  first  heard  here 
two  years  ago,  g&ve  another  recital  last 
night  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Born  in  Cali- 
fornia, his  musical  training  is  entirely 
American  and.  calling  himself  a “prop- 
agandist of  American  piano  mu.sic,“  he 
plays  American  music. 

His  program  last  night,  which  was 
provid^  -u'ith  notes  from  the  pen  of 
Emily  Frances  Bauer,  began  with  a 
choral  fantasy  and  fugue  on  a theme 
from  a Bach  chorale  by  Albert  ElkuS. 
Mr.  Elkus,  who  studied  under  Max 
Reger,  lives  in  San  Francisco  and  has 
had  his  “Impressions  From  a Greek 
Tragedy  ' brought  out  there  by  Hertz 
and  his  orchestra. 

Deems  Taylor,  one  of  the  most  gifted 
younger  American  composers,  folloived 
in  the  list  with  his  “Prelude, ” No.  1. 
Viola  Beck  van  Katwijk  of  Texas  con- 
tri'outed  her  “Dusk”  (“Or,'  a Texas 
Prairie”)  and  “The  Jester,”  and  East- 
wood  Lane,  a native  of  New  York 
State,  his  “A  Gringo  Tango,”  which  is 
one  of  a group  of  five  “American 
Dances.”  Frederick  Jacobi,  born  in  San 
Franciscoo  but  living  in  New  York,  was 
represented  by  his  “Prelude”  and  a 
“Burlesque,”  and  Rosalie  Housman, 
born  in  San  Francisco  and  living  In 
New  York,  by  her  “Iridescences”  (a 
Triptich).  “The  Tide.”  “Indian  Pipes” 
and  a "Frelude’’  in  F minor,  by  Marion 
Bauer,  and  MacDowell’s  “Isrolca 
sonata  completed  the  list  of  selections. 
The  program  did  Justice  certainly,  both 
to  California  writers  and  to  works  in 
the  prelude  form. 

Mr.  Pettis  deserves  credit  for  his  loy- 
altv  to  American  art,  whether  it  be 
that  which  is  in  younger  stages  of  de- 
velopment or  of  standard  recognition. 
IBs  “propaganda”  i-ecltals  sliould  bear 
fruit,  as  he-  is  a good  pianist.  Hi-s 
piano  touch  is  musical  and  he  has  iii- 
tciligence.  In  the  Elkus  work  there 
was  skill  in  handling  materials  and  the  I 
^interested  audience  wanled  to  have  the  I 
I Lane  "Tango"  repeated.  Last  night 
I Mr.  Pettis  finished  a from  coast  to 
coast  tour  with  his  .Ainerican  program. 

London  String  Quartet 

By  OLIX  DOWNES. 

The  Ravel  Quartet;  two  small  pieces 
tor  string  quartet  by  McEwen,  "The 
Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a wede  Awa,” 
and  Joseph  Speaight,  “Puck.”  and  the 
Schumann  quartet  in  A major,  made  the 
program  of  the  London  String  Quartet 
at  its  concert  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Aeolian  Hall.  The  Ravel  Quartet  would 
be  one  of  the  most  original  as  well  as 
beautiful  compositions  of  m9dern  m^lc 
If  It  had  not  been  preceded  by  the 
drous  creations  In  the  same  form  ef 
Debussy.  It  Is  hardly  to  be  questloneii 
that  Ravel’.s  comt’ivsltlon.  In  spite  of  the 
certainty  and  coherency  of  it.  o-wes 
much  to  Debussy,  and  when  the  slow 
movements  of  the  two  qu.artets  are  com-! 
pared — wlicre  is  Ravel?  ■ 


But  that  need  not  trouble  us  over-; 
'jch  who  listened  in  1924  to  these  ex- 
lisite  progressions  and  sonorities  or 
jslcal  perioti  which  is  already  passing, 
ills  beauty  may  not  have  been  Ravel  s 
ieation.  but  he  understood  it  well  and 
iter  he  transformed  such  essence  into 
, expression  precisely  and  significantly 
Is  own. 

The  performance  was  of  the  utmost  ; 
msibillty.  balance  and  understanding. 

' was  not  merely  an  objective  read- 
Ig.  It  was  a glowing,  eloquent  pre-  I 
intation  of  the  composer’s  thought. 

The  pieces  by  McEwen  and  by  ■ 
‘■eaight  reminded  one  of  the  unfortu-  J 
I te  state  of  mind  of  composers  of  this  i 
iriod  hnd  too  often  of  this  country, 
no  apparently  fail  to  realize  that  it  is 
issible  to  write  short,  fanciful  pieces 
1'  string  quartet  which  have  charm 
£d  good  construction,  and  yet  be  con- 
slered  a serious  artist.  An  encore  was 
Iiyed  after  Speaight's  piece,  and  the  A 
rijor  quartet  of  Schumann  brought  th'e 
ed.  Few  are  the  quartet  organizations 
viich  give  so  much  pleasure  today  and 
nrlt  so  richly  the  esteem  of  the  public 
t this  one. 


By  Deems  T ayloi 


The  Saturday  afternoon  concert 
fidiences  were,'  divided  yesterday  be- 
ireen  the  London  String  Quartet  at 
hollan  Hall  and  Toscha  Seidal  at 
jirnegie.  An  extremely  interesting 
id  well-balanced  program  by  the 
dartet  was  headed  by  Ravel  s 
Quartet  for  Strings  in  F,”  which 
! ey  played  with  deft  and  subtle  re- 
(ird  for  its  sudden  and  contrasting 

i ci-ods.  Two  shorter  numbers  from 
, cEwen  and  Joseph  Speaight  and  the 
chumann  ‘‘Quartet  for  Strings  in  A ' 
ajor,”  made  up  the  program. 

I Toscha  Seidal’s  i-ecital  was  otiiefly 
slingulshed  by  the  Christian  Sind- 
■ig  finite  and  by  the  Concerto  in  B 
at  by  Mozart.  There  was  also  a 
roup  made  up  of  Bach,  Schumann, 
lecthovcn  and  Kreisler  and  the 
imiliar  “Gipsey  Airs”  of  Sarasate. 
Also  at  Ca.rnegic.  in  the  morning, 
le  Philharmonic  gave  another  of  its 
'ewly  launched  series  of  Children’s 
ioficerts  under  the  direction  of 
.afiiest  Schelling.  The  Metropolitan 
latinee  was  ‘‘Marta”  with  a familiar 
fast. 

I In  the  evening,  Maxmillan  Rose  was 
jcheduled  to  give  Iv.s  violin  recital  at 
Uollan  Hall  with  a program  headed 
}•  the  Mozart  D Minor  Concerto,  the 
j’Svmphonie  KSpa.gnolo”  by  La'.o  and 
ifu-h's  Andante-Allegro,  for  violin 
lone.  ‘‘Lucia”  with  Mario,  Lauri- 
'olpi  and  Daiiise,  was  announced  for 
he  Metropolitan  in  the  evening. 


TOSCHA  SEIDEL  PLAYS. 


I 

|)llni8t  Warmly  Welcomed  at  His 
Recital  In  Carnegie  Hall, 
oscha  Seidel,  an^admlred  violinist  of 
letuouus  and  communicative  enthusl- 
X now  no  longer  the  last  or  youngest 
a distinguished  group,  made  his  de- 
ed re-entrance  for  the 'season  yester- 
’ at  Carnegie  Hall.  A cordial  house 
d the  matinee  to  a late  hobr  for  en- 
es.  Arthur  Loesser  assisted  at  tire 
no  in  a ozart  concerto  and  Binding's 
lln  suite,  the  latter  a reminiscence  of 
ing  Seidel’s  stay  In  Scandinavia  dur- 
the  Auer  Journey  to  America.  Among 
nor  pieces  were  an  arioso  of  B.ach, 
er’s  settings  of  Schumann’s  "Bird  as 
ophet”  and  of  Beethoven’s  “Turkish 
rch,”  the  Beethoven-Krelslor  lon- 
lo  and  Sarasate’s  Gypsy  airs. 

‘‘Marta’’  and  “Lucia”  Sung. 

Fwo  famous  operas  of  old-time  melody 
Id  out  the  Metropolitan  yesterday, 
otow’s  “Marta”  at  the  matinee  and 
onlzettl's  ’’Lucia”  at  night.  In  the 
rmcr  reappeared  Alda,  Howard.  Gigli, 
Idur  aJid  Malatestao,  with  Papl  con- 
ictlng.  Last  evening’s  sextet  was  well 
ing  by  Mario  and  Anthony,  Laurl- 
olpl.  Danise,  Paltrlnlerl  and  Mardones, 
ider  Bambosrhek’s  baton. 

lELEN  KiLMTS 
MUSIC  BY  RADIO 


Helen  Keller  has  once  more  spoken 
word  of  cheer  to  those  deprived  of 
he  ower  of  hearing.  She  describes  \ 
a remarkable  letter  her  delight  at 
■hearing  ’ tlie  broadcasting  of  Bee- 
hoven  s Nlntli  Symphony  played  by  the 
few  York  Symphony  Orchostr.a  under 
Valter  jamroach,  assisted  by  the  chorus 
f (he  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York 
rotn  Corneglo  Hall.  Feb.  1.  Deaf  and 
llnd  .she  hardly  expected  to  re- 
«lv«  much  of  an  Impression  of  any 
Ind  when  she  put  her  hand  on  the  re- 
slv-r.  but  she  tells  how  she  could 
ettmlly  distinguish  soriiH  of  tin-  Instru-  i 
..-nfiT.  the  cornets,  the  drums,  the  | 
vp-lon'd  violas  and  violins  and  how  j 
h.  r'eeignizei  the  voices'. 


Her  letter,  receiver  uy  xne  oympyony 

Society  of  New  York,  is  written  from 
her  home  In  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island, 
dated  the  following  day  (Feb.  2).  She 

“^I'have  the  Joy  °f 

you  that,  though  deaf  and  J 

a glorious  hour  last  night 

the  radio  to  Beethovens  Ninth  Sym 

ohony.’  I do  not  mean  to  say  tnat  i 

^heard’  the  music  in 

other  people  heard  It;  and  ^ 

know  whether  I can  make  you 

*tand  how  it  was  possible  for  me  to 

derive  pleasure  from  the 

was  a great  surprise  to  myself.  I haa 

been  reading  in  my  radio 

blind  of  the  happiness  that  the  ramo 
was  bringing  to  the  sightless 
where  I^was  delighted  to  know  that 
the  blind  had  gained  a "®'^_®a^that  ' 
enjoyment;  but  I did  w L^lt 

I could  have  any  part  in  ^to 

night,  when  the  family  was 
your  wonderful  rendering  the  Immor 
tal  symphony  some  one  suggested  tnai 
X pu^my  4nd  on  the  r®®,®'^®!^:.  "a- 
eee  If  I could  get  anY  Ind  I 

tions.  He  unscrewed  the  cap.  ana  i 
Ughtly  touched  the  sensitive  d'apA  ^m^ 
■miat  was  my  amazement  to  diocover 
that  1 could  feel,  not  only  the  vibi^ 
tions.  but  also  the  l™Passi°"®d  rhythm, 
the  throb  and  the  urge  of  the  music  . 
The  Intertwined  and  interminglln.-  M 
b^ratlons  from  different 
enchanted  me.  I pon'd  drums 

the  cornets,  the  roll  of  the  arums^ 
Seep-toned  violas  and  violins  singing  i 
exquisite®  unison  How  the  loy®iy 
of  the  violins  flowed  and 
the  deepest  tones  of  the  other  Instiu 
ments  ’ ^ When  the  human  voices  leaped 
UD  thrilling  from  the  surge  of  ^^.rmony, 
I^^recognizld  them  '"stantly  as  voices. 
I felt  the  chorus  erow -more  exultant, 
rnnre  ecstatic  upcurving  swift  and 
flame-llke  until  my  heart  almost  ®f°°d 

fr^.'iodlmeit^TMlSren^ngtrt^ 

^’orus  throbbed  against  ‘iiy  fi^serswR^ 

Att  Sfln  t”dtfic«o®w^r‘Tf 

"o'ui'se,  this  w'as  not  ‘hearing,  bu 
I do  know  that  the  tones  a"d  "‘P,’ 

conveyed  to  me  mooas  of 
onri  malesty.  I also  sensed,  or  though 
I did,  the  tender  sounds  of  nature  tha 
sing  into  mv  hand — swaying  rcec.s  an, 
winds  and  the  murmur  of  streams, 
have  never  been  so  enraptured  befor 
by  a multitude  of  tone-vibrations. 

“As  I listened,  with  darkness  an 
melody,  shadow  and  sound  filling  all  tli 
room,  I could  not  help  remembering  tha 
the  great  composer  who  poured  fort 
such  a flood  of  sweetness  into  the  worl 
was  deaf  like  myself.  I irarvelcd  a 
the  power  of  his  quenchless  spirit  b 
which  out  of  his  pain  he  wrought  sue 
Jot  for  others — and  there  I sat,  feeliii 
with  my  hand  the  maghificient  sym 
phony  which  broke  like  a sea  upon  th 
silent  shores  of  his  soul  and  mine. 

“Let  me  thank  you  warmly  for  all  th 
delight  which  your  benutlful  music  ha 
brought  to  my  household  and  to  me. 
want  also  to  thank  Station  WEAF  fc 
the  Joy  they  are  broadcasting  in  th 
world. 

“■With  kindest  regards  and  bes 
wishes,  1 am 

“Sincerely  yours, 

“(Signed)  HELEN  KELLER.” 
Helen  Keller,  altliouph  d"af  and  bllni 
since  the  age  of  19  months,  is  work 
famous  for  her  Intellectual  and  educa^ 
tlonal  attainments,  her  lectures  anc 
literary  work.  She  Is  untiring  in  hoi 
Work  and  activity  In  behalf  of  the  deal 
and  blind, 

^ 2 ^ 
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Siegfried  Wagner  Condacts. 

! By  OLm  UOWNES. 

Long  and  cordial  applause  welcomed 
Siegfried  \Vagner  when  he  appeared  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  the  Metropolitan 
I Opera  House  as  conductor  of  an  or- 
chestral concert  of  compositions  by 
Uszt,  his  grandfather,  Wagner,  his 
j ra,lhcr,  and  hinisclf,  and  also  as  solicitor 
of  funds  to  aid  in  the  revival  of  ti’ie 
I Bayreuth  Festival  next  Summer. 

The  audience  looked  har  dat  the  son 
ef  the  immortal  Richard  as  he  took 
th*  eonduclor’s  stand.  He  bore  the 
scrutiny  reasonably  well,  with  poise  and 
self-possession.  On  beheld  a man  rather 
short  and  a trifle  portly,  dignified,  un- 
ostentatious, who  set  himself  without 
f fuss  or  pretense  to  the  task  before  him. 
In  conducting.  Mr.  Wagner’s  manner  is 
«3  simple  as  his  bearing  as  an  indi- 
vidual. He  beats  time  clearly.  He 
knows  his  score,  and  knows  that  the 
men  before  liim  and  the  audience  behind 
him  know  it.  His  manner  of  beating  is 
usually  bilaterally  symmetrical— both 
arms  indicating  the  measure  and  an  oc- 
casional cue  for  an  entrance  or  an  ex- 
tra indication  of  tempo. 

The  program  opened  with  the  “Rienzi” 
oventurc.  Then  came  two  of  Seigfried 
Wagner’.s  Freludes  to  as  many  of  his 
operas,  ”An  ,\lleni  1st  Hutchen  schuld,” 
produced  in  1917,  and  ’’Sonnenflamen,” 
a later  work.  A brief  inte'nni.s.sion  was 
follov/ed  by  Id.szl'.s  ”Lcs  Preludes,” 
“Wotan’a  Farewell,”  from  "Die  Wal- 
kure,”  the  vocal  part  taken  by  Clarence 
Wliltehlll.  and  tlie  Prelude  to  “Die  Mols- 
•terslngcr.” 

In  the  prelude  to  “An  ,\llem  is 
Hutehin  .<<i  lui)d”  it  was  immediately  ap- 
parent lliat  .‘Jlogfilcd  Wagner,  by  1917 


r »t  last/'nirarrSOSiFrtr  COJnpMsujiy  L-ieai  OJ.  * 
[,  any  Influence  . tliat  his  father’s  music 
I mightl  ...e  expected  to  have  had  upon 
I him  as  a composer.  There  is  no  Wag-  i 
, nerlsm  whatever  in  this  prelude.  The 
I spirit  is  that  of  folk-legend,  and  not  at 
I all  of  the  epic  realm  in  which  Wag- 
ner the  first  lived.  There  is  a very 
pretty,  graceful  opening  them  in  the 
manner  of  the  volklieder.  There  is  then 
overlengthy  development,  with,  finally, 
a.  frugal  treatment  of  a horn  theme  too 
reminiscent  of  Englebert  Humperdinck, 
one  of  Siegfried  Wagner’s  t'gachers  in 
composition.  As  between  Humperdinck 
and  Richard  Wagner,  the  former  model 
proved  certainly  the  weaker  of  the  two. 
Nor  could  one  deVelop  great  enthusiasm 
for  the  music  of  prelude  No.  2. 

As  a conductor,  Mr.  Wagner  shows 
experience  and  routine,  though  it  must 
be  said  that  the  opening  of  the  “Rienzi” 
overture  .seemed  to  those  who  have 
heard  it  frequently  and  very  well  played 
here  unimpresgie,  over-rapid  in  tempo 
and  without  th^jlMramatic  fire — one  had 
almot  said,  of  ims  passage,  ’’dramatic 
charlatanry"— which  makes  the  music 
significant,  even  if  it  is  far  in  value 
and  individuality  from  what  Richard 
Wagner  accomplished  in  later  scores. 

Mr.  Wagner  is  not  without  excellent 
qualities  as  a conductor.  In  certain 
places  his  tempi  had  an  elasticity  and 
an  Insistance  on  the  “melos”  of  the 
theme  which  suggested  that  he  prob- 
ably had  absorbed  a measure  of  tlie 
vital  traditions  of  conducting  which  his 
father  was  .so  influential  in  developing, 
and  he  never  was  guilty  of  bombast  artd 
self-importance  as  an  interpreter  that 
characterizes  too  many  conductor.s,  great 
and  small,  of  these  days.  He  let  the 
mu.sic  speak  for  itself,  although,  un-. 
fortunately,  he  did  so  at  tinie.s  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  hearer  had  the  unde- 
sirable sensation  of  "laissez  faire.”  Mr. 
Whltehill  ang  Wotan’s  music  with  the 
authority  and  musicianship  always  hi.s. 
often  with  admirable  vocal  reonance  and 
with  a true,  searching  pathos.  The  per- 
formance of  the  "Meistersinger”  music 
■was  enjoyed  for  that  music,  if  not  a.s 
any  particular  revelation.  At  the  end 
of  the  concert  there  was  again  long  and 
cordial  applause  for  an  amiabla  and 
Tnode.st  musician,  who  had  said  what 
be  had  to  say  without  any  particular 
enthusiasm  and  without  illusion. 

The  Friends  of  JMusio. 

Mozart’s  “Trauei'-Marsch”  was  played 
Id  memory  of  the  mighty  departed  at  the 
concert  of  the  Friends  of  Music  ye.s- 
terday  afternoon  in  the  Town  Hall,  the 
audience  remaining  standing  till  the 
conclusion  of  the  music. 

The  program  was  one  of  uncommon 
Interest  and  value.  U consisted  of 
Saint-Saens's  Septet  for  strings,  piano 
and  trumpet,  tlic  solo  parts  being  played 
by  Wilfrid  Pelletier,  pianist,  and  Gio- 
vanni Napi,  trumpeter;  the  tliree  song.s 
«f  Ravel’.s  ’’.Shelierazade.”  ”Aise.”  “La 
Flute  Enchanter, ” "L’ IndefferonI,” 

•ung  by  Vera  Janaeopulo.s ; "In  the 
Night"  and  three  orchestral  “Poem.s" 

! after  Whitman,  by  Erne.st  Bloch, 
“Waves,”  ‘‘Chanty,’’  ",\t  Sea,”  and 
the  same  composer’s  .setting  of  Psalms 
327  and  114,  for  soprano  and  orchestra. 
Mr.  Bloch  conducted  the  performance.s 
©f  hi.s  compositions  and  Mr.  Bodanzky 
the  performance  of  Saint-Saen.s’s  music. 

This  music  is  simple  and  clas.oic,  a.s 
It  ha.s  a melodic  vein  which  i.s  pleasnig 
If  not  deep,  and  is  formal  without  be- 
ing unduly  archaic.  The  whole  thing 
communicates  what  the  celebraetd  Greek 
pliilosophcr  called  "a  gentlemanlike 
joy,”  particularly  when  it  is  played 
with  the  fine  musicianship  shown  by 
Mr.  Bodanzky  and  by  both  of  his  solo- 
ists. 

Mine.  Janacopoulos  gave  admirable 
performances  of  Rax-el's  songs.  That 
she  was  les.s  succes.sful  in  the  opening 
song,  "Asie,”  than  in  Uio.se  which  fol- 
lowed is  no  reflection  upon  her  ability 
as  musician  and  vocalist.  It  Is  a horrl- 
I'ty  difficult  song  to  sing,  and  one  won- 
ders. despite  familiarity  with  its  piano 
arrangement  and  the  fascinating  experi- 
ence of  Ravel’s  orchestration,  whether 
this  song,  with  all  its  color,  equa.ls  in 
unity  and  eloquence  the  other  two  that 
followed.  “Asie”  seemed  yesterday  epi- 
sodic and  manufactured— though  most 
Interestingly  so.  But  ”La  Flute  en- 
chantee”  is  a hunting  and  exquisite  mo- 
ment, and  Debussy,  with  all  his  lan- 
guors, has  hardly  surpassed  the  sen- 
Buousness  and  the  tropical  nuances  of 
“L’ Indifferent.” 

These,  indeed,  are  unique  songs.  They 
might  have  meant  much  less  witli  an- 
other singer  than  Mme.  Janacoupolos. 
She  has  a voice  of  rich  color,  slie  sang 
with  consummate  intelligence  and  with 
tlie  most  subtle  appreciation  of  the  com- 
poser.os  melodic  line  and  the  inflection 
of  his  text.  Her  French  diction,  her 
Imagination  and  ability  to  produce  at- 
mosphere— these  were,  indeed,  qualifica- 
tions of  notable  performances. 

Mr.  Bloch’s  poems  of  the  sea.  are 
short,  but  expressive  of  poetic  and  ele- 
mental things,  though  they  have  not 
the  overwhelming  intensity  of  the  mu.slc 
of  the  Psalms. 

In  these  “Psalms”  Jlme.  Janacopoulos 
rose  to  the  most  exceptional  dramatic 
heights.  She  was.  for  the  moment,  the 
Inspired  singer  of  Israel.  The  music  is  j 
for  us  one  of  the  significant  pages  of 
the  tonal  art  of  this  time,  in  its  vTrnity, 
Us  sweeping  sincerity,  in  the  unfamiliar 
and  wholly  original  instrumental  ac- 
cents of  barbaric  trlumpli.  It  i.s,  we  be- 
lieve. the  work  of  a composer  of  genius— 
not  talent,  but  genlu.s.  And  the  chant 
of  tlie  Israelites  crossing  tlie  Red  Sea  is 
a war  song  to  make  tlie  blood  run  cold. 
Only  once  in  a long  wlillc  does  a com- 
poser with  this  power  appear.  The  task 
' of  the  singer  Is  very  ^Iffi'ult,  and  yet 
I Mme.  Janacoupolos  was  cqiiil  to  it.  She 
had  tlie  vocal  re.soureo,  the  wild  eiiio- 
tlon.  and  yet  sufficient  mastery  of  t mo- 
tion for  her  interpretation  to  strike 
I home.  Mr.  Blocli  should  have  been 
I grallflcd.  as  the  audience  wa.s  moved 
by  the  power  and  prophetic  spirit  of  his 
music. 
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Siegfried  'Wagner  Conducts. 


.Siegfried  tVagner  r.iacle  his  first  ap-  ’ 
pearance  in  (his  city  ;it  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  yesterday  after- 
noon, when  he  conducied  the  opera, 
oivliestra  in  a concert  of  niusic  hv 
hi.s  grandfather,  his  father  and  him- 
self. The  program  comprised  the 
"liicnzi"  overture.  two  orchestral 
pieces  by  Siegfried  Wagner  entillcd  ; 
".\n  allem  1st  Hiietchen  schuld"  and  ■ 
“.Soiinenflammen."  "Les  Preludes”  liy  ' 
Liszt,  “Wotan’s  Farewell"  from  ‘‘t>ie 
Walkuere"  and  the  prelude,  to  ’’Die, 
Meistersinger."  Tiie  singer  of  the 
Wotan  music  was  Clarence  Whitehill.  ■ 

Mr.  Wagner  was  received  with  long  , 
continued  applause  when  he  appeared 
and  was  compelled  to  turn  from  tlie 
desk  to  the  audience  four  times  after 
he  had  made  ready  to  liegin  tli^  con- 
cert.  He  smiled  happily  and  seemed  j 
to  be  greatly  pleased  at  the  eor-  ! 
diality  of  the  audience.  The  expres-  ' 
Sion  of  welcome,  however,  would  have 
been  far  more  significant  had  it  been 
' made  liy  a larger  iTiinber  of  persons. 
The  purpose  of  Mr.  Wagner's  concerts 
i.s  to  raise  funds  for  the  restoration  of 
tlie  festivals  at  Bayre'Jth,  ’out  appar- 
, ently  there  was  no  profound  interest  , 
in  the  matter  among  the  Teutonic 
citizens  of  New  York.  • 

It  was  on  June  25,  1870,  that  Wag-  j 
ner  VTOte  to  Frau  Wille  of  Zurich,  | 
"There  blooms  for  me  a splendid  son, 
strong  and  beautiful,  whom  T dare  j 
call  Siegfried  Richard  Wagner.  Noiv  i 
think  what  I must  feel  that  this  at  ; 
last  has  fallen  to  my  share.  T am  57  j 
years  old."  Thot  son  is  now  almost  : 
as  old  as,  liis  father  was  then.  He 
Icoks  enough  lilie  tlie  great  Richard 
to  be  identifiable.  But  hi.i  conducting  ; 
yesterday  evoked  no  desire  for  com-  i 
ptirison  with  tlie  genius  who  threw  ; 
London  criticism  into  a paroxysm  of 
doubt  and  relieliion  in  1855.  excited 
.an  audience  to  demand  a repetition  . 
of  the  "Freischuetz"  overture,  inter- 
I preted  Mendelssohn's  ’’I'ingal’s  Cave"  | 
to  the  amazement  of  British  conser-  j 
valisni  and  even  persuaded  persons  , 
from  Mayfair.  Belgravia,  Soho  and  I 
Surrey  to  cheer  the  "Tannhaeuser  ’ j 
overture.  1 

Of  course  no  man  should  he  ex-  ■ 
pected  to  project  a,,  big  shadow  againsi 
tile  background  of  Franz  Liszt  as 
grandfather  and  Richard  Wagner  as 
father.  Mr.  Siegfried  Wagner  showed 
liimself  to  be  a well  trained  musician 
who  knew  his  business.  His  two  or- 
chestra'l  pieces  demonstrated  the  great 
value  of  bis  studies  >witii  Engelbert 
Humperdinck.  The  inadequate  pro- 
gram notes  on  them  made  it  impos- 
; sible  to  measure  them  as  delineative 
compositions.  But  tliey  proved  to  be 
melodious,  the  first  especially  so  witli 
its  obvious  folk  tlienies,  and  neatly 
* )iut  together.  One  would  like  to  hear 
" them  performed  by  .a  more  elastic  or- 
. chestra  under  a less  conservative  con- 
fluctor  in  a more  favorable  auditorium 
i than  that  of  the  Metropolitan. 

In  all  the  music  of  his  father  and 
!his  grandfather  Mr.  Wagner  disclosed 
i liimself  as  an  accomplished  regulator 
1 of  tempi.  He  permitted  nothing  to 
i run  riot.  All  was  orderly,  clear  and 
j comfortable.  The  scene  of  tlie  pim- 
i ishment  of  Tiriiennhildc  was  without 
I doubt  the  musical  climax  of  this  liis- 
i torical  concert.  Here  indeed  tlie  tra- 
' ditions  of  the  Metropolitan  perform- 
' ances.  themselves  not  ideal,  outran 
some  of  the  fine  discretion  of  Mr. 
Wagner  .and  Mr.  Whltehill  did  not 
call  altogether  in  v.nin  upon  the  spirit 
of  Loge. 

The  "MeistPi  .singer"  prelude  laid 
i heavy  stress  upon  tlie  fact  tliat  the 
I master  singers  were  .n-fisans.  ,\nd 
i I^i.szt's  symphonic  poem  sang  the  prel- 
:i  -ude  to  an  eternal  pcac  . But  the  roii- 
I c-ert  was  interesting.  Tlic  son  of  Ricli- 
'!  ard  Wagner  personally  directing  tlie 
: music  of  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father connects  this  day  of  many 
small  things  with  a mighty  era  when 
men  opened  golden  gates  leading  to  a _ 
promised  land.  , 


BRUNO  WALTER  LEADS  | 
NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY]^ 

Conducts  at  Aeolian  Hall  for 
First  Time  This  Season. 


: :i 
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)'i  iro  u .;  ! r em'st  lonriuctor  of  tile  i 
"'Vw  York  S\  inplioiiy.  made  Ms  first  ap- 
I'f ar.-.iue  (>,  li.i  season  with  that  orRati- 
isatimi  in  Aoiilian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon Mr.  Walter,  formerly  of  the 
H-  =al  Opera  in  Mirnuh.  appeared  for 
'h'  fir,-i  iim.  in  this  country  when  he 
■ omlue:  d the  .N'ew  York  Symphony  in 
there  eoneerts  last  season.  Hi.s  pres- 
I nt  \ l.sit  will  extend  over  a period  of 
five  weeks. 

Mr.  M'alter  received  a warm  welcome 
! y esterday  and  his  program  more  than 
ei  vered  the  scope  of  a conductor’s  ac- 
1 tivities.  It  consisted  of  Mandel’s  Con- 
: ee.-to  Orosso  in  G minor.  Haydn’s 
twelfth  symphi  ny  in  R flat,  the  last  of' 
the  Salomon  series,  and  Beethoven’s 
’ Broica”  symphony.  Thus  j\tr[  Walter 
I and  his  men  'vere  ahle  to  browse  among 
' the  playful  fancies  and  serene  retreats 
of  Handel  and  Haydn  only  to  bur.st 
ft  rth  in  the  tremendous  force  and  ma- 
.iest.v  of  l.udvig's  stirring  call.  The  ar- 
rangement w.as  effective.  Mr.  Walter 
' onduoted  with  repose  and  continence. 

■ His  conducting  was  always  restrained 
: i’l'.d  some  times  lacking  in  spontaneity. 
Rut  he  moulded  the  orchestra  into  a 
richness  of  ensemble  deservinng  of  high 
praise.  His  fine  sense  of  melodic  curves, 
a gracefully  sweeping  regard  for  deli- 
cate and  hihgly  significant  details  were 
marked  characteristics  of  his  readings. 
Tlie  jovial  fancies  and  elegiac  senti-i 
m-'nls  of  Hayden  were  brought  forth- 
with loving  care.  ^ 

; In  some  respects  certain  elements  of 
! dram^dic  sweep  might  not  seem  to  havel 
i been  sufficiently  stressed  in  the’ 
“Ivroica.”  But  Mr.  Walter  showed  that; 
he  knew  his  hall  and  xvas  determined  to 
abide  by  its  limited  acou.stics.  His  ha- 
bitual repose,  of  body  and  absence  n( 
flamboyant  postures  did  not  conceal  the 
I intelligence  and  the  thorough  musician- 
ship  with  which  he  conducted  this  fa- 
miliar work.  Some  of  New  York’s  con- 
j ductcr’s  who  were  not  busy  elsewhere, 
including  .Mr.  Dawrosch  and  Mr.  Van 
Hoogstraten,  were  in  the  audience.  Mr. 
M'aiter’s  reception  was  enthusiastic. 

LEO  DURAN, TENOR, GIVES 
FRENCH  MUSIC  RECITAL  I 

Assisted  at  Comedy  Theater  \ 
by  La  Forge,  Pianist.  | 

Reo  Duran,  a lyric  tenor,  of  New  j 
York,  assisted  by  Maurice  La  Fargo.  ! 
pianist,  gave  a recital  mostly  of  French  ! 


music,  includin.g  several  songs  written  j 
by  himself,  yesterday  at  the  Comedy  1 
Theater.  Mr.  Duran,  a pupil  of  Gustave  ; 
Bordes  and  Victor  Maurel,  feels,  it  is  j 
said,  that  there  i.s  lack  of  proper  appro-  ; 
c.  ation  or  understandin.g  of  rnusic  of  j 
>-'rench  origin  on  the  part  of  the’  .Vmeri-  j 
can  concert  public,  and  that  little  has 
been  done  to  awaken  through  hearing 
the-  appeal  this  music  makes.  It  is  on 
ihi.s  account  that  Mr,  Duran  has  planned 
a .serie.s  of  French  recitals  for  New  York 
city  and  the  New  Kngland  States.  Tlie 
concert  yesterday  was  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  les  Douze. 

Mr.  Duran’s  recital  proved  interesting. 
Tile  pro.gram  comprised  well  known 
! elections  and  others  less  so.  Two  op- 
c latic  excerpts  were  (he  airs  "Legende, 
I’.’.Vmadis”  iopera  inodit),  by  Massenet, 
and  “O  Paradis,”  from  ”f/.\fricaine” ; 
Lei'Hoz’s  ’’.Absence”  and  Gustave  Doret’s 
”Le.s  Feuilles  Ylorl”  were  among  the 
tong.s.  .\t  the  end  ot  tlic  long  pro,gram 
■were  three  mimber.s.  with  one.  ”Le  Re- 
lour .\u  PeSys”  (O  Fj’ance.  Immortal 
France.  1 Am  Proud  To  Re  Thy  Son), 
opera -inedit,  by  Duran.  Mr.  La  Fargo 
played  with  clarity  a ’’Theme  et  Varia- 
tions” of  Weber,  an  impromptu  of 
Chopin  and  Debiissy’.s  "Jardins  Sous  la 
Pluie.”  Ml'.  Duran’s  delivery  showed 
good  diction  and  an  admirable  expres- 
sion of  dramatic  stvle. 


PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 

’ I ciige  I berg  Again  rrescilt'-  His 
Poronn  t ion  Preliido, 

AVillcm  .Mengciberg  made  his  Cir.st 
Sunday  appearance  this  season  at  the  , 
head  of  tlie  Pfiilharmonic  Orche.'tra  in  , 
•h"  society’.-'  regular  concert  yesterday  ; 
.ifternooii  at  Carnegie  Hall.  He  was 

warmly  greeted  by  an  audience  fillin.g 
the  auditorium.  ^ 

The  program  opened  with  Mr.  Mcngel- 
berg's  imposing  ’’Prelude.”  based  on  the 
ol.l  Dutch  national  anthem,  "Wllhelmus  j 
van  Nas.souwen.”  which  he  composed  in  { 
IkSS  for  the  coronation  of  Queen  Wll- 
liclmina  of  the  Netherlands,  and  later  re- 
oroliestraied  in  the  form  heard  at  the 
Philharmonic’s  pair  ot  concerts  la.st 
week. 

Following  the  "Prelude”  -weae  the 
"Good  Friday  Spell”  from  Richard  Wag. 
ner’s  festival  drama,  "Parsifal,” 
Strauss’s  .symphonic  poem  "Don  Juan,” 
a work  Mr.  Mengelberg  is  prone  to  select 
fo-r  his  first  appearance,  and,  after  th ; 
intermission,  the  colorful  fifth  symphony 
of  Tschaikovsky.  The  orchestra  gave  a 
fine  rendering  of  the  Mengelberg  score. 


Mr.  Siegfried  Wagner,  the  celebrated 
German  composer  and  conductor,  whose 
lather  was  also  a musician,  gave  a 
concert  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  for  the  ben- 
efit of  "the  Bayreuth  Festival  Theater 
Restoration  Fund.”  It  was  Mr.  Wag- 
ner’s- first  appearance  in  New  York, 
though  he  had  been  seen  and  heard  as 
a conductor  in  other  cities  since  his 
arrival  in  America  a fortnight  ago. 
Yesterday  at  the  Metropolitan  Mr. 
Wagner  conducted  the  Opera  House 
orchestra  in  a family  program,  pre- 
senting music  composed  by  himself, 
by  his  father  and  by  his  grandfather. 
The  list  comprised  the  Overture  to 
“Uienzi”;  the  Overture.s  to'. “An  All#m 
ist  Hiitchen  Schuld”  and  “Sonnenfiam- 
men,”  two  operas  by  Siegfried  Wag- 
ner; Liszt’s  symphonic  poem,  “Les  Pre- 
ludes”; “Wotan’s  Farewell,”  from  “Die 
Walkiire”;  and  the  Prelude  to  “Die 
Meistersinger.”  Mr.  Clarence  White- 
hill  sang  the  music  of  Wota'n. 

Richard  Wagner’s  son  was  greeted 
by  an  audience  of  moderate  size  but 
friendly  disposition. 

i>  « « i 

Mr.  Wagner  is  fifty-five  years  old,  ofi 
medium  height,  plump,  white-haired, 
clean-shaven.  In  profile  he  looks  like 
a blend  of  George  Washington,  Chaun-, 
ccy  M.  Depew  and  the  composer  of; 
“Tristan.”  His  general  aspect  is  that] 
of  a lymphatic  vestryman.  He  is 
almost  uncannily  undemonstrative. 
He  seemed  yesterday  to  be  the  least 
interested  person  in  the  Opera  House, 
lie  conducts  with  astonishing  casual- 
ness, -R-ith  what  appears  to  be  an  entire 
lack  of  concern  in  the  proceedings. 
His  listlessness  makes  the  conductorial ' 
apathy  of  Richard  Strauss  seem  epi-j 
leptic  by  comparison. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that' 
Mr.  Wagner  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  ; 
most  miraculous  conductor  we  had  i 
ever  heard.  We  did  not  suppose  it,  i 
possible  to  play  the  “Rienzi”  Overture  : ' 
without  conveying  some  hint  of  the 
brilliant  theatricality  and  sonorous 
rhetoric  that  are  of  its  essence.  We 
did  not  suppose  that  Liszt’s  “Les  Pre- 
ludes” could  be  made  to  sound  like  a 

cradle  song.  Mr.  Wagner  has  taugne 
us  that  these  incredible  deeds  are 
within  the  scope  of  human  achieve- 
ment. He  gave  a performance  of  the 
“Rienzi”  Overture  which  for  tameness 
and  insipidity  and  general  ineptitude 
was  almost  beyond  belief.  We  kept 
pinching  ourselves  to  make  sure  that 
we  were  awake  and  really  listening  to 
the  composition  that  we  thought  we 
knew,  and  not  to  a nighUmarish  parody 
of  it.  As  for  “Les  Preludes,”  it  was 
hard  to  believe  that  its  tawdry  elo- 
quence, which  is  all  that  it  has  to  make 
it  viable,  could  be  so  completely  nul- 
lified. Mr.  Wagner  did  better  with 
“Wotan’s  Farewell”  and  the  “Mcister- 
singer”  Prelude,  but  one  wondered  how 
much  of  this  improvement  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Metropolitan  Or- 
chestra has  played  these  pages  repeat- 
edly during  the  last  three  months  un- 
der Mr.  Bodanzky — the  musicians  may 
simply  have  shut  tl^r  eyes  yesterday, 
remembered  Mr.  B(5danzky,  and  gone 
ahead  regardless  of  Mr.  Siegfried 
Waglier. 

' if  if  t. 

Mr.  Wagner’s  own  music  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon.  According  to  a program- 
matic slip  distributed  in  the  lobby, 
“An  Allem  ist  Hiitchen  Schuld”  (“It’s 
All  Kitchen’s  Fault”)  tells  the  tale  of 
Hutchen,  “a  mischievous  little  sprite 
that  teases  everybody  and  especially 
tries  to  separate  the  lovers  Frider  and 
Katherlieschen,  hut  finally  is  soothed 
by  the  girl’s  kind  heart  and  turned  into 
a good  spirit.” 

The  second  piece,  “Sonnenflammen” 
("Sun-Flames”)  has  for  its  theme  “the 
fate  of  a crusader,  who,  dazzled  by 
the  splendor  of  Byzany’s  cart  and  by  I 
a passionate,  unfortunate  love,  has! 
forgotten  his  vow  and  ends  tragically.” 
Mr.  Wagner,  one  conjectures,  may 
have  dreaded  the  accusation  of  being, 
as  a composer,  a mere  filial  echo;  at' 
all  events,  tl.  ;re  is  less  of  R.  W.  in 
the  music  than  one  looked  for.  Per- 
haps it  would  have  been  better  if 
there  had  been  more;  for  Mr.  Wagner, 
left  to  himself,  seems  to  have  only 
the  feeblest  of  platitudes  to  communi- 
cate. 

ii  ^ a 

Some  may  have  looked  for  an  author- 
itative disclosure  of  Wagnerian  gospel 
in  Mr.  Siegfried  Wagner’s  interpreta- 
tion of  his  father’s  music;  if  so,  they 
must  have  forgotten  a fact  which  it  is 
just  as  well  to  bear  in  mind:  namely, 
that  when  Richard  Wagner  died,  his  • 
son  Siegfried  was  thirteen  years  of  j 
age.  I 


oi  symplionv  ji.x  he ''is '"’of  "me, -r 
Hi.s  cor-cert  at  'Town  Hall  vJkte'dav  tfl 
tfriiKoii  uas  attoiulofi.  mtH  nl-vod 

injr  t.  .th  the  for  string.s  nieno 

.11,1  u-iinipet.  by  Saiiit-.Sio'n.s,  Air  P.odan- 
then  prosente,!  .Mam-iee  R," -'c f, 
.V”ico  an,l  oreh e'D-a* 


■\T..  1-  V' ’ .-('Id 


~ Kling.sor  pictures  m ms  traveioguc 
v.'ord-poem.s,  ^ut  the  voice  of  Vera 
Janaco-pulos,  who  sang  them,  was 
true  to  the  enchanting  musical  IntcnU 
The  Saint-Saens  "iSeptuor”  and  Mo- 

izart’s  “Traner-Marsch”  (in  memory 
of  Woodrow  Wilson)  completed  the 
program. 

By  Deems  Taylor 


Fronch  .iiodernism  an,l  is  aped  by  „,anv' 
Jo  IS  not  to  let  himself  ’go  Ife 

I Ot  lUraid  to  ronrodio’c  d’sforris  in  n’r- 


‘S”h(0, 


roiiiiinjr 

or 


, irtie’-izade”  i.s  lo-elv  drse.-intive 
P'l’^^ling  to  the  ear. 
The  three  poems  are  l;om;d  togrthei-  l,v 
tie  simple  rx’ped’.eiit  of  „si„^  „ 
foi  two  elnrinnets.  in  foiirtlis 
thrmini,  th,.i„  .111  like  a i,,,za.ar 
IiKO  n strand  of  ox.otio 

The  last  nai’t  of  the  program  was  de-  \ 
voted  to  five  new  works  hv  I'rnest 
Rlofli,  v.l.o  dire, 'ted  them  ami  wlii,''.i  lie 
ealls  ’’111  tlie  Night  ” “I’oem.s  of  the 
Sea”  (for  orchestra)  .and  ,a  ‘'I’relnd  for 
sopr.aiio  and  ori'he.str.'i.  This  last  iinm- 
her  T was  unable  to  liear.  .-Vt  1,'ast  Mr. 
Pdoeh  lias  a definite  fhilsli  to  the  first- 
named  composition.  Imtit  gropes  a go't ' 
fle.al  before  it  settles  down.  ('oniiig 
directly  after  Ravel,  it  sounded  like  a 
H reeiiwicli  ^'ilIage  edition  o^  the  fanions 
modoriiisr.  'I'lio  andionce  liked  it  im- 
iiiensely.  however. 

The  firsi  iioeiii.  “Waves,”  had  Con- 
siderable snrg'  and  dasii  to  it.  with  ii 
suggestion  of  Noah  and  s,iim>  he'lo'ving 
of  whales.  Silence  greete,!  this  nlT'ering. 
The  second  iioem.  ‘‘Chanty. ” has  really 
lovely  epi.sodi,:  touches  to  it  and  was  well 
received.  “At  Sea.”  started  with  a vig- 
orons  syncopated  rvtinn  and  a spaiikiug 
breeze  to  boost  it  alonti.  There  were 
one  or  (wo  near-s’nipv,  recks  but  Mr.  Rloch 
rcache'l  shore  safely,  both  aS  n coiidnctor 
and  ns  a comiioser. 

■Tolin  Corigliaijo  gave  his  second  violin 
I'ecital  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening, 
jdayiiig  (he  Hralims  D minor  sonata.  Op. 
lOS,  and  the  Lnlo  “Symiihoiiy  hlspng- 
nole."  Op.  IM,  among  other  scleclioins 
iPavid  Sapiro  was  at  the  piano. 

; Rlinor  I longl.as  appeared  at  The  Peac; 

; T louse.  Fifth  avenue  and  lOfith  street 
last  night  in  a song  recital,  half  ,,f  tin 
proceeds  of  which  wore  donatc^U  to  tin 
Artists'  Clearing  House. 

.All  I'.-aiiaiio-Anierican  cnicert  wa 
giveii  at  Town  Hall  last  night,  with  Es 
lella  Ehriieli.  coloratura,  soprano,  am 
Anna  I’into,  liaipisl.  featured.  Vincenz' 
(Janefano.  te’Kir  i (Jiovanni  ("assiorf 
tenor;  Ginsenpina  Onaiiino.  l.vi’ic  so 
lirnno.  and  I’liilips  Mugniz.  baritoi.e.  als< 
appeared. 

Kipling,  divides  the  woriu  , 

folk  and  hill  folk,  and  Ernest  Bloch, 
in  his  notes  .to  "Poems  of  the  Sea,” 
classes  himself  unqtialifiedly  -with  the ; 
land.  ‘‘I  am  more  a man  of  the 
mountains,”  he  writes,  ‘‘and  have 
been  preparing  a mountain  symphony 
for  twenty-three  years.”  However, 
he  was  swerved  temporarily  from 
this  purpose  xvhen  he  left  his  native 
Matterhorn  for  his  first  glimpse  of 
the  sea.  These  Impressions,  natur- 
ally overwhelming,  were  vivified  by 
A'alt  Whitman’s  “boundless  blue  on 
every  side  expanding;”  the  result 


THE  twilight  OF  A GOD. 

‘‘He  was  born  of  humble  parents  In 
a little  town  not  far  from  the  frontier, 
his  father  being  an  apothecary  and 
his  mother  the  daughter  of  the  vil- 
lage schoolmaster.’'-  Thus  begins  the 
average  biography  of  a great  man, 
the  iblographer  seldom  falling  to  point 
out  the  terrific  handicaps  of  birth  and 
station  that  our  hero  was  obliged  to 
overcome.  And  yet,  what  more  pa- 
thetic and  exasperating  fate  Is  there 
than  to  be  born  the  son  of  a genius, 
shackled  from  birth  .by  the  handicaps 
of  paternal  glory  and  the  Mendellan 
hypothesis? 

For  musical  families  have  a fatal 
propensity  to  dwindle,  particularly 
, when  they  are  founded  by  geniuses. 
The  genealogical  line  Is  fairly  certain 
to  run;  first  generation,  tuba;  second, 
trombone;  third,  cornet;  fourth,  pic- 
colo; fifth,  music  critic. 

Even  If  the  genius’s  unfortunate 
offspring  does  manage  to  render  q 
fairly  creditable  account  of  hlmselfi 
he  gets  less  praise  for  what  he  ha^ 
accomplished  than  blame  for  not  havl 
ing  accomplished  more.  Usually  he  Is 
doomed  to  go  through  life  as  a curl 
osity,  a sort  of  walking  mepiento  o_ 
his  father,  ranking  slightly  above  al 
lock  of  his  progenitor’s  hair  and  con- 
siderably below  a manuscript  score. 

Siegfried  Wagner  must  have  had 
correspondingly  uncomfortable  career. 
Watching  him  yesterday  as  he  con 
ducted  the  .Metropolitan  Opera  Hous. 
Orchestra,  a tall,  rather  heavily  bull 
.man,  gray  haired  and  looking  like  a , 

I overretouched  photograph  of  his  imj 
(mortal  father,  one  could  not  hell] 
'wondering  what  his  life  would  have 
(been  if  he  had  become  an  architect 
las  his  parents  had  planned,  Instead  ol 
a respectable  composer  and  Bayreuth 
.conductor,  o-bscured  and  diminished  by 
.the  shadow  of  Wahnfrled 

His  concert  yesterday  was  one  of  a 
^.eries  that  he  is  giving  in  this  coun- 
try In  order  to  raise  funds  to  open  the 
festival  theatre  at  Bayreuth  next 
summer.  It  Is  a pity,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  cause,  that  the  event 
was  not  better  advertised,  for  the 
audience,  while  of  comfortable  pro- 
portions, was  far  from  being  as  large 
as  It  should  have  been. 

The  program  was  culled  frcim  works 
by  himself,  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father, beginning  with  the  "Rienzi” 
overture  and  eijdlng  with  the 
“Meistersinger”  prMude.  The  other 
number  contributed  by  Richard  Wag- 
ner wSjS  the  final  scene  from  "Die 
Walkuere,”  with  Clarence  WhltehilTs 
voice  and  presence  to  lend  breadth 
and  dignity  to  the  solo  part.  -The 
Liszt*  work  was  “Les  Preludes;”  his 
own  contribution,  extracts  from  two 
of  his  operas,  -"Huetchen”  and  "Son- 
nenflammen.” 

The  audience  listened  to  his  music 
and  his  conducting  with  devout  atten- 
tion. To  be  frank,  neither  was  par- 
ticularly distinguished:  but  that,  per- 
haps, was  not  the  point.  This  was 
the  son  ot  Richard  Wagner,  on  a pil- 


*•  ,,  - »»  ^*1“  SOU  Ol  rvicn<ti u uu  <x  yn- 

waq^tho  trilogy  of  , -pripAds  grimage  to  further  the  glory  of  hi.‘ 
ty”  and  ‘‘.-Yt  Sea,’  which  the  Friends  » f , , __ 

of  Music  gave  for  the  first  time  yes- 


terday. , , , 

Of  the  two  poems,  the  Bloch  musical 
version  seems  far  more  impressive 
than  its  Whitman  inspiration.  There 
is  no  sentimentality  and  little  of  the 
“beautiful  bounding  main”  about  the 
sombre  tides  of  these  cadences.  They 
might  more  easily  have  arisen  from 
Swinburne’s  haunting  picture  of  “the 
light  and  sound  and  darkness”  that 
surround  “Tristan  and  Isolde.”  Ob- 
viously, however,  the  composer  is  en- 
titled to  his  own  source  of  inspiration, 
particularly  when  It  produces  a thing 
of  such  genuine  and  moving  be.auty. 

Mr.  Bloch  conducted  his  own  com- 
positions. but  the  '‘Scheherazade”  of| 
Ravel  fell  under  the  urgent,  baton  of 
Mr.  Bodanzky.  It  has  always  been 
difficult  to  believe  that  Raveb  in  his 
"nostalgic  revery”  meant  quite  what 


father’s  name;  and  his  hearers  re 
warded  his  efforts  with  a frequency 
and  genuineness  of  enthusiasm  that 
must  have  been  gratifying.  At  the 
end,  amid  great  applause  from  both 
audience  and  urcliestra,  he  received  a 
laurel  wreath. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

'Rnris-^off  the.  Russian  alnglnK  comr- 
fourth  his  entortaU>mont  wre 
last  night  at  the  Times  faquare  Thcatie. 


Leo  Duran,  tenor,  gave  a 


inat»ne<>  of 


iPTJC>r«  IS"-  ^ ~ ‘‘‘ 

French  song.a' yesterday 
atre  for  the  local  musical  society,  1-ea  Doui 

Esfella  Bhrlich.  Anna  r'"*?.,n’''*„rog'r»m 
SBpeared  in  an  Itallan-Amcr  can  program 
lafit  evening  at  the  Town  Hah. 

Sinai  Congregation  in  the  Pmn^  * 

concert  for  its  temple  fund  last  ixenin*. 
led  by  Cantor  Joseph  Wolfe. 


I 


3(i|  Gerardy  Plays  at  Opera  Concert. 

U 1 Ponaelle,  Gordon.  Wells  and  Mellish, 
. , Clngson  and  Plcco  were  amongr  the  stars 
i-  ‘.t  last  night’s  “opera  concert,"  when 
, ijhe  Metropolitan’s  orchestra.  Itself  the 
• (|tai-  of  a third  performance  In  one  day, 
lepeated  Ravel’s  "Scheherazade,"  with 
aymonde  iiDelaunois  as  the  solo  voice., 
[ean  Gerardy,  the  ’cellist,  as  guest  of 
lie  evening,  was  heard  In  Saint  Safin’s 
loncerto  and,  with  G.  S.  McManus,  In 
leces'by  Bach.  Schumann  and  Davidoff. 


I 'ffwrence  GUmm  \ 

’aul  VTiitemaii  and  the  Palais 
Royalists  Extend  Their  King- 
dom; Jazz  at  Aeolian  Hall 


r We  tfhspect  iffat  Mr.  WHteman  ~Ts 
■!  suffering,  quite  without  reason,  from 
an  inferiority  complex.  He  seems  to  feel 
that  he  and  his  associates  (whom  we 
may  describe  for  convenience  as  the 
Palais  Royalists)  are  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  lower  order  of  music-makers 
by  those  presumably  haughty  “lovers  of 
Opera,  Oratorio  and  Symphony.”  Noth-  ’ 
ing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
It  is  the  Palais  Royalists  who  repre- 
sent the  conservative,  reactionary,  re- 
spectable elements  in  the  music  of 
to-day.  They  are  the  aristocrats,  the 
Top  Dogs,  of  conteinporarj'  music. 
They  are  the  Shining  Ones,  the  com- 
.manders  of  huge  salaries,  the  friends 
of  Royalty,  the  Consen’ers,  the  bul- 
warks of  the  social  order^they,  and 
not  the  obscure  composers  and  per-  i 
[formers  whose  habitat  t«  Ga,rneeig_l 

all  or  Aeolian.  Who  among  contem- 
orary  music-makers  represent  the  lim- 
and  hisj>usine  trade?  Who  are  the  tonal  pew- 


Concert  by  Paul  Whiteman  _ , 

alais  Royal  Orchestra,  offering  ’’An  Es- holders,  the  wearers  of  spats  and  bou- 
’’’u  tonnieres  ? The  Palais  Royalists.  Who 

ten  Half’""’  the  treaders  of  precarious  and 

PROGRAM  • straphan^rs  of 

-f‘oe  form  Of  Jazz-  Imusic  / hy,  those  who  dwell  in  the 

Ten  years  ago).  Livery  sublc  Iworld  of  Brahms  and  Schonberg  and 

i Blueif ’ ,La  RoccaRavel,  Beethoven  and  Sibelius,  Wagner 

(With  modern  embellishment),  ^ama  land  Strauss  and  Stravinsky. 

Love  Papa Baer  $i  * - 

•rnedy  selections: 

Origin  of  "Yes.  We  Have  No  Ba-  We  have  before  expressed  our  con- 

i ■ V ■■  ;.c' ' 'Vu’  ' ■ that  the  trouble  with  Jazz— the 

- in.strumcntal  Comed^■,  So  This  Tw  j-  i.._i  • > 

i Vcnic-  ’ ............  .Thomas  Jazz,  according  to  the  showing  of 

' Adapted  fronV  •Carnival  of  Venice.  ’ the  Palais  Royalists  themselves — is  its 
featuring  Ross  Gorman)  conformity,  its  conventionality,  its  lack 

^^sitimatp  Sc.^r^ne  vs.  jasK-  of  daring;  its  possession  of  just  those 

Selection  in  true  form,  "Whispering  ’ imaginative  and  spiritual  qualities 

.Schonberger  which  it  is  usually  supposed  t<  offset. 
Same  piece  ivith  jazz  tre.atment.  " ' 

[imbers  for  piano,  with  oxebestra — 

"Medley  of  popular  airs 


Kiften  on  the  Keys,  Ice  Cream  and 


Wc  listened  yesterday  to  Mr.  White- 
man’s  demonstration  with  an  anxious 
and  eager  desire  to  correct  our  earlier 


Mr,  Confrey 

voring  a selection  vritb  borrowed 
' hemes: 

fcuesian  Rose  (based  on  Volga  Boat 

Song)  Grofe 

Tii-symphonic  arrangement  of  popu- 
lar melodies; 

Mexander’.s  Rag-Time  Band;  A 
Pretty  Girl  I.s  Bike  a aielody; 


uban.  Oriental Herbert 

liptatlon  of  standard  selections  to 
I a nee  rhythm: 

lie  Moon '. I-oga-i 

o a Wild  Rose MacDowel! 

'■a.nsonelte  irrimi 

f'Rhapeody  in  Blue,  for  piano  with 

|rchestra  Gershwin 

Mr.  G'-irshwin 
I the  field  of  classics; 
ifarch,  "Pomp  and  Cireumstance".. Elgar 


l^et  it  be  happily  chronicled,  to  begin 
kh,  that  Mr.  Whiter*an’s  “experi- 
l^t”  was  an  uproarious  success, 
jl^ryone  was  there,  and  everyone  was 
•aptured— even  those  stiff-necked 
Jf.ic3  who  are  supposed  by  Mr.  White- 
|,n  to  be  “antagonistic”  to  jazz. 
Indian  Hall  was  bursting  with  a crowd 
IfCh  occupied  every  inch  of  floor 
ICC  and  swarmed  up  and  down  the 
Jes  in  the  intermission  like  the  mob 
iJ-The  Miracle” — -doubtless  they  would 
yp  overflowed  onto  the  stage  if  Mr. 
biteman  had  not  preempted  all  the 
fcc  on  the  platform  for  the  use  of 
■I  army  of  saxophones  and  percussion 
l^iruments.  No  wonder  Mr.  Whiteman 
announced  a repetition  of  the  af- 
for  Friday  afternoon,  March  7. 
e » 

) 

jC  need  not  speculate  concerning  Mr.  1 

iteinan’.s  object  in  .irranging  this 
lonstratioii,  for  he  has  himself  set 
jlh  his  purpose.  “I  shall  give,  vrith 
I Palais  Royal  Orchestra.”  be  an- 
'jneed  some  weeks  ago.  “the  first  re- 
il  of  typically  American  music. 

I . I intend  to  sketch,  musically, 
m the  beginning  of  American  his- 
the  development  of  our  emotional 
purees  Tyhich  have  led  us  to  the 
Iracteristic  American  music  of  to- 
1 ; the  most  of  which,  by  the  way,  is 
Jazz.  My  object  in  giving  such'a 
k-ert  is  with  the  hope  that  eventually 
music  will  become  a stepping  stone 
Ich  will  be  helpful  in  giving  the 
ling  generations  a much  deeper  ap- 
■iation  of  better  music. 

|Thp  experiment  i.-  to  be  purely  edu- 
onal.  I intend  to  point  out,  with 
assistance  of  niy  orchestra,  the  tre- 
;dous  strides  which  have  been  made 
mpular  music  from  the  day  of  the 
lordanl  jazz,  which  sprang  into  ex- 
pee  about  ten  years  ago  from  no- 
re  in  particular,  to  the  really 
fdious  mu.sic  of  to-day,  which — for 
good  reason— is  still  called  jazz, 
t people  who  ridicule  the  present 
ailed  jazz  and  who  refuse  to  con- 
p it  or  listen  to  it  seriously  arc 
rreling  with  the  name  jazz  and  not 

111  what  it  repre.seuts.  Neither  our 
est  nor  the  combined  protest  of  all 
iciaiis  ■v.-ill  change  the  name.  Jazz 
, and  jazz  it  will  remain.  . . . 

f ve  are  successful  in  breaking 
only  a small  portion  of  the  an- 
ni.sm  toward  jazz,  which  is  so 
aleni  among  lovers  of  opera,  ora- 
I and  ■*;,  mphony,  wc  -will  feel 
ly  repaid  for  our  efforts,  and  so 
our  asMciatey.  If,  in  addition, 
encourage  creative  musical  talent 
ut  one  person,  we.  shall  be  happy.” 


Art;  Nickel  in  the  Slot Confrey  impression;  but  wc  could  find  no  rea- 

son to  do  so. 

It  would  be  otiose  to  praise  the 
Talais  Royalists  for  those  virtues 
which  their  music  conspicuously  pos- 
sesses— its  superb  vitality  and  ingenu- 
ity of  rhythm,  first;  and,  secondly,  its 
mastery  of  novel  and  beautiful  ettects 
Blossoms  m Caiiforma  ..  Berlin  | of  timbre.  These  excellences  are  the 
?®-  ‘ panis  . G ine^.  brilliant  and  obvious  triumphs  of  Jazz; 

for  Jazz  is,  basically,  a kind  of  rhythm 
plus  a kind  of  instrumentation.  Origi- 
nally, as  the  engrossing  program-notes 
of  Mr.  Seldes  and  Mr.  Ernst  pointed 
out,  it  expressed  itself  in  crude  and 
violent  terms;  but  latterly  it  has  be-  j 
come  a thing  of  extraordinary  subtlety,' 
dexterity  and  sophistication. 

But  it  seems  to  us  that  this  music 
is  only  half  alive.  Its  gorgeous  vitality 
of  rhythm  and  of  instrumental  color  is 
impaired  by  melodic  and  harmonic 
•anaemia  of  the  most  pernicious  kind. 
Listen  to  Mr.  Archer’s  “I  Love  You,” 
or  to  Mr.  Kern’s  “Raggedy  Ann,”  or 
to  Mr.  Gershwin’s  “Rhapsody  in  Blue” 
for  Piano  and  Orchestra.  The  rhythmi- 
cal structure  of  these  pieces,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  scored  for 
the  small  orchestra  of  so  many  wind 
and  percussion  instruments  and  so  few 
strings,  cannot  but  delight  the  ob- 
servant musician.  Here  are  daring, 
and  imagination,  and  ingenuity,  and 
the  trail  of  an  adventurous  spirit.  But 
ignore,  for  a moment,  the  fascinating 
rhythm  and  the  beauty  and  novelty 
of  the  instrumental  coloring,  and 
fasten-  your  attention  on  the  melodic 
and  harmonic  structure  of  the  music.  - 
How  trite  and  feeble  and  conventional 
the  tunes  are.  how  sentimental  and 
vapid  the  harmonic  treatment,  under 
its  disguise  of  fussy  and  futile  coun- 
terpoint! Old  stuff  it  is,  roelodically 
and  harmonically — culled  from  the 
“Sweetheart”  and  “Mother”  songs  of 
the  ’90s,  with  an  occasional  wholetone  i 
scale  or  augmented  triad  thrown  in  • 
to  give  a flavor  of  “modernity.”  Re-  | 
call  the  most  ambitious  piece  on  yes-  j 

terday’s  program,  the  Rhapsody  in 
Blue”  of  Mr.  Gershwin,  and  weep  over 
the  lifelessness  of  its  melody  and  har- 
mony, so  derivative,  so  stale,  so  in- 
expressive. And  then  recall,  for  con- 
trast. the  rich  inventiveness  of  the 
rhythms,  the  saliency  and  vividness 
of  the  orchestral  color. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Whiteman  is  right;  per- 
haps it  is  fair  to  speak  of  this  as  “typi- 
cally American  music.”  For  have  we 
not  here  a psychologically  truthful  ex- 
pression of  the  strange  dualism  of  the 
American  temperament,  with  its  para- 
doxical blend  of  independence  and 
docility,  carc-free  cnergry  and  unven- 
turesomc  conformity?  But  that  is  for 
the.  Palais  Royalists  to  dete-rminc:  it 
is  they  who  have  called  this  music 
typical. 


Lhevinne  Gives  j 
His  First  Recital  | 

Josef  l.,hcvinne  gave  h'i.s  first  piano  re-  j 
cilal  of  this  season  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  ^ 
evening.  His  program  was  a welcome  - 
variation  from  some  of  the  classic  • ha- 
p.-rones  wliich  a'dorn  the  usual  conceit  , 
list.  Some  of  his  offering.®  were  Beet-  , 
Vioven’s  F major  andante.  Tausigs  ar-  I 
rangemeni  of  Weber's  "Invitation  to  the  ; 
Dance."  Schubert's  "bindenbanm.  ' a 
group  of  Chopin,  several  of  Tausigs 
"Gypsy  Airs"  and  numbers  by  Ravel.  | 
Debus.sy  and  Liszt.  i 

in  accordance  witli  popular  cu.stom 
Ml".  Lhevinne  started  playing  at  twenty 
minutes  to  9.  He  hail  a pirge  and  d- 
preciative  audience.  The  outstanding 
characteristic  of  his  playing  -was  a > 
lifulh-  sens'itve  touch,  wliicb  had  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  portray  the  delicacy 
and  tender  sentiments  in  many  of  hi.s 
subjects.  In  fortissimo  passages  his 
tone  was  often  hard  and  metallic.  But 
forttinatelj'  the  program  called  for  few 
passages  of  this  type  and.  therefore,  Mr. 

I 7..hevlnne  prot'ed  enjoyable  i-i  most,  of 
his.  work.  He  played  with  a .me  singing  . 
legato  and  a pianissimo,  which  might  | 

I have  turned  many  a,  lesser  artist  green  j 
•W  1th  en-vy.  Through-out  his  program  i 
I there  was  revealed  a wdde  range  of  color  | 
j and  a semious  appeal  wdiioh  proved 
I highly  effective  in  those  offerings  marked  1 
b\-  repose  and  serenity.  In  short,  he.  | 
gave  an  artistic  and  interesting  recital,  j 

GALU.CURCI  SINGS 

ROLE  OF  JULIETTE  \ 


partly  front  the  fact  that  he  was  ufterjS^^  T., 
sincere,  and  that  sincerity  in  an  artist  ♦ 
is  certain  to  be  creative.  So  that  even 
when  a movement  of  a Schubert  sonata 
is  long  or  diffuse,  it  falls  gratefully 
upon  the  ear  and  it  has  the  human 
touch.  And  this  sonata  found  -wllUng 
and  sympathetic  interpreters. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  some 
songs  even  Hugo  Wolf  could  be  wofully 
1 sentimental,  but  most  of  those  .sung  bj 
iMmc.  Gerhardt  are  among  his  dl.s- 
tlnctlve  productions.  We  have  heard 
these  songs  sung  with  more  animation 
and  indl-srlduallty  of  style,  but  not  with 

more  honesty  or  more  of  t*'®  , 

musician  and  a woman  with  a heart 
back  of  them.  , 

The  Brahms  quartet  is  too  long, 
[though  fuil  of  strength  and  of  beautiful 
ideas.  The  performance  gave  the  music 
the  maximum  of  vitality  and  expressive- 
Iness.  It  was  less  a formal  concert  af- 
fair than  the  enthusiastic  participation 
of  four  artists  in  love  ■with  their  work. 
Their  spirit  was  infectious,  and  the  fl-; 
nale  of  this  quartet,  "Alla  Zlngarese. 
as  they  played  it,  gave  welcome  excite- 
ment to  the  conclusion  of  the  concert. 


/ 

A# 
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What,  one  may  wonder,  has  the 
Palais  Royal  to  offer  Carnegie  Hall  in 
the  matter  of  creative  suggestions? 
It  has,  wc  .should  sa.;-  much  to  offer: 
an  expansion  of  Fiftj^seventh  Street’s 
conceptions  of  rhythm,  an  enrichment 
of  Fifty-seventh  Street’s  eonceptions  of 
timbre,  a liberalizing  and  humanizing 
of  altitude.  But  the  Palais  Royalists 
re  welcome  to  keep  their  unnourishing 
melody  and  harmonic  sauce  for  their 
own  consumption — unless,  as  •we  hope 
and  believe,  they  will  shortly  discover 
brands  that  arc  richer  in  tonal  vi- 
tam  ins. 


Gounod’s  Opera  With  Tokat~' 
yan  as  Romeo.  1 


Goiinocra  "Romeo  el  .Juliette’  le- | 
eelved  its  sixth  bearing  of  the.  season 
last  evening  at  the  Metropolitan  with  1 
Mnie.  Galli-Curei  in  the  cast  as  a new  j 
Juliette.  The  performance  of  the  opera  j 
gave  evident  pleasure  to  the  large  and 
bi-llliant  audience.  The  grace  and  charm  i 
of  Mme.  Galli-Curcl’s  impersonation  of  j 
the  fair  young  daugiiter  of  the  house  of  j 
I'apulet  made  strong  appeal.  Mr.  To-  ; 
katyan  was  again  the  Romeo.  Other 
principals,  all  familiar  in  their  parts, 
were  Jlr.  Sehuetzendorf  as  Atercii-fin,  Mr. 
Gustafson  as  Cnpvlct,  Mr.  Rothiei-  as 
F reee  hauTeuer , Mr.  Diaz  as  Tpbalt,  i 
! Miss  Delaunois  as  fttephono  and  Miss 
Wakefield  as  the  Nurse.  Mr.  Hassel- 
mans  conducted. 


nEPEAT  CHILDREX’S  COXCERT. 

The  Pliilharmonic-  Society  and  the 
Omerican  Orchestial  Society,  under  the 
direction  of  Ernest  Schelllng,  repeated 
Saturday’s  program  of  the  children  s 
concert.  In  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. Most  of  the  yoRnger  generation 
were  present,  judging  by  the  row's  of 
ibovs  struggling  under  the  indignities  of 
white  eollars  and  the  necessity  of  being 
on  their  best  behavior.  And  femininity 
was  pre.seut  in  a profusion  of  curs  and 
pointed  questions  w’hich  put  more  than 
one  musical  elder  on  the  rack. 

Mr.  Schelllng  gave  his  usual  brief 
lo(-turc,  Mippleuienied  by  lantern  slides. 
Ills  program  incl"uded  Mozarts  ovetuie  j 
lo  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  Haydn's  | 
andaiit"  fro  ruthe  Surprise  Symphony,  , 
Bv»noff's  "Caucasian  Sketches”  and 
Ollier  well  kiiow'u  numl)Crs. 

I Beethoven  Association. 

r By  OLIN  DOWNES. 

Elena  Gerhardt.  Carl  Frledberg,  Carl 
Flesch,  Lionel  Tertis  ani  Emmeran 
Stoeber  were  participating  artists  at . 
the  concert  given  by  the  Beethoven  As-  | 
eociatlon  last  night  in  Aeolian  Hall. 
For  those  who  prefer  an  undiluted  pro- 
eram  of  classic  music— Hugo  Wolf, 
whose  songs  Mme.  Gerhardt  sang  wi,h 
her  wonted,  sincerity  and  feeling,  is  cer- 
tainly a classic  today— this  was  a salu- 
tory  occasion.  The  instrumental  com- 
positions were  Schubert’s  A major  so- 
nato  for  violin  and  piano,  played  by 
Messrs.  Flesch  and  Frledberg.  and 
Brahms’s  piano  quartet  in  G minor, 
played  by  Messrs.  Frledberg,  pianist: 
j Flesch.  violin:  Tertis.  viola,  and 

Stoeber,  cellist.  Mmo.  Gerhardt  sang 
"Auf  elner  Wanderung,"  "Anakreon’s 
Grab,"  "-Auf  dem  grunen  Balkon.” 
"Und  wiilst  Uu  delnen  Llebsttn  sterben 
I ■ehn.”  "Der  Gartner,"  "Der  Freund,” 
and,  as  encores.  ”In  dem  schatten 
1 mcinen  locken”  and  ’’Oesang  Weylas.” 
Mme.  Gerhardt  was  assisted  by  Mtss 
Paula  Hegner.  accompanist. 

The  fanciful,  tender  and  romantic  so- 
nata of  Schubert  has  that  singularly  in- 
timate and  genuine  character  which  even 
Schubert’s  poorer  instrumental  compo- 
sitions possess;  a certain  inner  life, 


Paul  Whiteman  s 

By  W.  J.  HEXDERSOX.  ! 

Modern  music  invaded  Aeolian  Hall 
yesterday  .afternoon.  It  was  not  Iho 
imported  kind,  nor  the  kind  that  takes 
the  imported  article  as  its  model.  .All 
the  high  lights  of  tiro  Internationa! 
Composej's’  Guild  would  have  gaspe.d 
and  stared  if  they  had  heard  modern 
music  that  .made  the  ladylike  fancies 
of  Darius  Milhaud,  the  polite  prom- 
enades of  Cyril  iscotl.  the  ■wild  men’s 
dances  of  Bela  Bartok  and  the  acri- 
monious pholosophizings  of  Casella 
pale  in  the  gorgeous  glare  of  the  col- 
ored lights  from  ihe  Palais  Royale, 
which  decorated  the  stage  and  the  bi& 
Japanese  screen  ;rt  ihp  rear. 

For  it  was  Paul  Whiteman's  long 
p-.-omised  concert  of  modern  American 
music,  the  illustr.aled  history  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  jazz,  Ihe  demon- 
j stration  of  the  joy  i-iding  orchestra 
1 and  thf  portamento  technic  of  wind 
[instruments.  .And  it  furnished  a total 
eclipse  of  the  other  kind  of  moderns — 
all  save  one.  Igor  Stravinsky  would 
have  shaken  hands  with  Irving  Berlin, 
Gershwin  and  Paul  Whiteman  and 
shouted  (in  Russian,  of  course), 
“Great  is  rhythm!  Great  is  dance! 
Great  are  wind  instruments!  And 
■wo  are  the  silver  trimmed  prestidigi- 
tators who  know  liow  to  use  them 
all!” 

Mr.  W’hiteman’s  concert  was  one 
the  most  interesting  of  this  busy  st 
son.  It  began  with  a screaming 
fnnny  performance  of  “Liver.y  Stab, 
Blues,’’  e.xhibiting  the  real  jazz,  mer 
vulgarity,  noise  and  discord.  Thi 
next  number  showed  a step  of.  im- 
provement. Then  came  a demonstra- 
tion of  how  "Yes,  We  Have  No  Ba- 
nanas," was  made  from  Handel’s 
"Hallelujah”  chorus.  The  progress  o 
the  entertainment  led  through  va-ri 
ous  types,  always  rising  in  musical 
excellence  and  always  tending  to 
prove  the  justice  of  the  assertion 
made  in  the  program  notes  and  from  , 
the  stage  by  H.  C.  Ernst,  who  acted  | 
as  Mr.  Whiteman’s  spokesman,  that  j 
the  popular  dance  music  of  to-d,ry  is  j 
not  "jazz,”  but  is  burdened  with  a ( 
misleading  title  which  it  long  ago  out-  ' 
grew.  j 

The  entertainment  furnished  in  its  | 
second  half  compositions  intended  to 
reveal  the  artistic  possibilities  of  the  ; 
so-called  jazz  orchestra.  Victor  Her-  ^ 
bert  contributed  an  entirely  new  suite 
of  serenades.  Spanish.  Chinese.  Cuban  i 
jand  Oriental;  standard  tunes  were  | 
[heard  as  adapted  to  dance  rhythm  i 
and  George  Gershwin  was  the  soloist  ! 
hi  his  "Rhapsody  in  Blue"  for  piano 
•and  orchestra.  The  concert  c’losc.d 
with  Elgar’s  "Pomp  and  Circum- 
stance” march. 

Mr.  Herbert’s  music  was  delightful, 
and  the  audience  caused  him  to  ac- 
knowledge its  long  continued  aii-  : 
plait.se.  Mr.  Gershwin’s  composition  i 
proved  to  be  ,a  highly  ingenious  work, 
troating  the  piano  in  a manner  call- 
ing for  much  technical  slvill  and  fur- 
nishing an  orchcstiuil  hackgroulid  in 
i which  (lie  chai-acteristic  antics  of  .sax- 
I oi'hones.  trombone.s  and  clai'inets  were  ; 
j merged  in  ii  i-eally  skillful  piece  o-’ 
'Orchestration.  If  this  wa.v  lies  the 
path  toward  the  upper  develoimicnt  of  ■ 
.American  modp-rn  music  into  a high 
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Torshwin  on  his  dis 
of  iho  possibi lit  ioj5.  ^ 
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i’l'»«Mro  of  Honv  

His  pinnii  |il;i-in-  \v;is  not  the  least’ 
iiiipoit  int  'l•.■ltm-o  of  the  work.  Xor  i 
miisi  'he  rap;i'  linsr  clevernes.s  of’ 
■;'..nry,  whh  hi.*  exhilarating 
"Kitti-n  on  in-  Keys”  and  "Xickel  in 
tlie  Skt.”  he  furg-otten.  And  theia 
were  Ros-  Gornnui.  a supreme,  vir-  ; 
hioso  in  his  field,  wlio  played  ten  reed 

^ in>!.  uni.-n:  - ..nd  did  more  astonish- 
ing and  am  -si.  g triclis  with  them 
he  reonanted,  and  Roy 
iio  n:  lie  his  flexible  trom- 
. M;..i  -igii  and  almo.sl  weep. 

1 ' vas  Paul  Whiteman  him- 
'ii'ii  '.'onduotor  and  a musical 
person.uity  jf  force  and  courage,  who 
i.s  to  b.  CO ’gratulated  on  his  adyen- 
ture  .and  the  admirable  results  be  ob- 
tained in  proying  the  euphony  of  the 
‘■jazz”  orchestra. 
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By  Deems  Tayloi 


MR.  WHITEMAN  EXPERIMENTS.; 

The  audience  at  Aeolian  Hall  yess- 
terday  was  as  unprecendeuted  as  the 
concert  that  collected  it.  There  w'as 
the  regular  musical  set,  from  Walter  ' 

. Jamrosch  and  Ernest  131och  down  to 
the  critics,  assembled  out  of  curiosity 
to  see  what  oueer  monster  a serious 
program  of  jazz  might  be;  and  thoU’ 
tlicro  was  another  audience  that  had 
come  over  from  the  neighborhood 
commonly  known  as  the  Great  W hito 
Way  to  .see  its  beloved  jazz  make  a 
debut  among  the  highbrows.  Jn  the 
intermission,  learned  musicologist  .s 
debated  heatedly  up  and' .^wn  the 
aisles,  while  upatalfs  txvo  laSles  came 
, to  blows  oyefthe  question  of  whether 
' or  nqt  it  was  good  form  to  smoke  at 
I an  afternoon  concert. 

The  occasion  was  a concert  by  Paul 
W’hlteman  and  his  Palais  Royal  Or- 
chestra. Mr.  WRiiteman,  whos^ 
achievements  In  organizing  and  con- 
ducting contemporary  dance  or- 
chestras have  made  him  famous  even 
In  Europe,  has  theories  regarding  the 
so-called  jazz  band.  He  feels  that 
the  rhythms,  melodies  and  Instrumen- 
tation of  our  modern  poptilar  mtislc 
contain  the  germ  of  a school  of  genu- 
ine American  composition  and  his 
f.imcert  yesterday  was  designed  not 
only  to  exhibit  jazz  as  it  Is  to-day, 
but  jazz  as  It  wms  and  may  become. 

One  could  have  told  that  something 
unusual  was  afoot  even  before  the 
I playing  began.  For  the  staid  rows  of 
i organ  pipes  that  form  the  usual  back- 
I ground  of  the  Aeolian  Plall  platform 
W»'re  concealed  behind  a picturesque 
and  elaborately  decorated  screen,  and 
the  orchestra,  consisting  mainly  of 
wind  and  percussion  instruments,  with 
two  grrand  pianos  and  a ce’^esta  throwui 
hi,  performed  to  an  accompaniment  of 
shifting  colored  lights. 

First  a jazz  band  of  the  now  obso- 
lete pre-war  type — piano,  cornet, 
trombone  and  clarinet — pla3’'ed  the 
I “Eivery  Stable  Blues”  as  a sort  of 
I horrible  example,  with  the  acrobatic 
I and  tonal  contortions  that  have  done 
Iso  much  to  make  “j.azz”  a synonjmi 
I for  vulgar!  cy  among  the  musical  elect. 

‘ This  was  immediately  followed  by  an 
' ancient  Jazz  tune,  ‘‘Mama  Loves 
' Papa,”  scored  end  placed  in  the  mod- 
ern and  siibtlor  st.vle. 

A com  group  that  followed  re- 
vealed the  Tandelian  origin  of  a cer- 
tain famou.s  f-uit  .song  and  later  per- 
mitted Mi-.  T;  ,3s  Gorman  to  give  an 
astound,  _;g  exhibition  of  virtuosity 
upon  t i ‘ s.'i  .mphone,  oboe  and  clarinet, 
‘^hls  wa.=  followed  by  a demonstration 
of  good  and  bad  jazz  scoring,  and  a 
oToup  of  three  modern  pieces,  Includ- 
Tng  x,,e  famous  ‘‘I.imehouse  Blues,” 
written  and  scored  for  a.  modern  jazz 
orchestra. 

After  Xez  Confrej’  had  displayed  the 
possibilitdvz  of  jazz  playing  on  the 
1 piano,  the  first  half  of  the  program 
! ended  with  a piece  called  ‘‘Russian  j 
1 Rose”  that  illustrated  the  modern  ar- 
; ranger’s  skill  in  w'orking  with  bor- 
i rowed  material,  the  material  In  t i - 
I instance  being  Rachmaninoff  s C- 
; sh;.rp  minor  prelude.  Tebaikowsky  s' 
j “Marche  Slave,”  and  the  ‘‘Volga 

I Boat  Song  , 

1 The  .second  half  of  the  concer  , 

1 equally  entertaining,  contained  more 
'solid  material  for  the  serious  mu- 
i sician.  After  pUjdng  a symphonic 


rhapsi'dy  tflrs  by  Irvlu.g 

Beri;n.  Mr.  Whiteman  Introduced  of 
sulic  of  four  serenades  by  Victor' 
Herbert  that  were  not  onlj-  charming 
in  thematic  material  but  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Herbert’s  .skill  in 
orchestration  extends  to  handling  the 
unusual  instrumental  combinations 
that  a jazz  band  presents. 

Tills  was  followed  by  three  jazz 
orclie.strations  of  what  Broadwa^^  calls 
“standard  selections,”  the  best  bein.ir 
a delightful  and  irreverent  transcrip- 
tion of  MacDowcll’s  "To  a ‘Wild 
Rose." 

Just  before  the  closing  number,  a 
brilliant  adaptation  of  Elgar‘s  "Pomp 
and  Circumstance,”  George  Gershwin 
played  a “Rhapsody  in  Blue”  of  his 
own  composition  for  piano  and  jazz 
orchestra.  In  a way  this  was  ^he 
most  Interesting'  offering  of  the  after- 
noon. for  It  was  an  experiment  In 
treating  the  jazz  instrumental  and 
thematic  idiom  seriously,  and  it  was 
bv  no  means  an  unsuccessful  one. 
Despite  Its  shortcomings — chief  of 
which  were  .an  occasional  sacrlflce  of 
appropriate  scoring  to  momenta!  y 
effect,  and  a lack  of  continuity  in  the 
. rriusical  structure — Mr.  Gershwin’. s 
piece  possessed  at  least  two  themes  ol 
genuine  musical  worth  and  displayed 
a latent  ability  op  the  part  of  this 
young  composer  to  say  something  of 
considerable  Interest  In  his  chosen 
idiom. 

In  a hurried  and  necessarily  briei 
chronicle  such  as  this  ther«  Is  no 
chance  to  attempt  detailed  criticism 
or  even  to  formulate  conclusions. 
These  must  come  later.  Certainly  the 
'experiment  tvas  worth  the  trouble, 
and  if  noise  be  any  criterion,  yester- 
day’s audience — all  of  it — had  a good 
time. 


A Concert  of  Jazz. 

By  OLIN  DOWNES. 

A concert  of  popular  American  music 
was  given  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Aeolian  Hall  by  Paul  Whiteman  and  his 
orohestra  of  the  Palais  Royal.  The, 
stage  setting  was  unconventional  as 
the  program.  Pianos  in  various  stages 
of  deshabille  stood  about,  amid  a litter 
of  every  Imaginable  contraption  of  wind 
and  percussion  instruments.  Two  Chi- 
nese mandarins,  surmounting  pilUrs. 
looked  down  upon  a scene  that  would 
have  curdled  the  blood  of  a Stokowski 
or  a Mengelberg.  The  golden  sheen  of 
brass  instruments  of  lesser  and  greater 
dimensions  was  caught  up  by  a gleam- 
ing gong  and  carried  out  by  bright 
patches  of  an  Oriental  back-drop.  There 
were  also  lying  or  hanging  about  frjdng 
pans,  large  tin  utensils  and  a speaking 
trumpet,  later  stuck  Into  the  end  of  a 
trombone— and  what  a silky,  silkly  tone 
came  from  that  accommodating  instru- 
ment ! This  singular  assemblage  of 
things  was  more  than  once,  In  some 
strange  way,  to  combine  to  evoke  un- 
common and  fascinating  sonorities. 

There  were  verbal  as  well  as  pro- 
grammatic explanations.  The  concert 
was  referred  to  as  "educational,  to 
■how  the  development  of  this  type  of 
music.  Thus  the  "Uvery  Stable  Blues” 
■was  Introduced  apologetically  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  depraved  past  from  which 
modern  jazz  has  risen.  'Hre  -®POl°sy  is 
herewith  Indignantly  rejected,  for  this 
is  a gorgeous  piece  of  impudence,  much 
better  in  its  unbuttoned  jocosity  and 
Rabelasian  laughter  than  other  and 
more  polite  compositions  that  came 

The  pianist  gathered  about  him  some 
five  fellow-performers.  The  man  with 
the  clarinet  wore  a battered  top  hat 
that  had  ostensibly  seen  better  days. 
Sometimes  he  wore  It,  and  sometimes 
played  into  It.  The  man  with  the  trom- 
bone played  It  as  Is.  but  also,  on  occa- 
sion, picked  up  a bath  tub  or  something 
of  the  kind  from  the  floor  and  blew  Into 
that.  The  instruments  made  odd,  un- 
seemly, bushman  sounds.  'The  Instru- 
mentalists rocked  about.  Jests  permis- 
sible in  musical  terms  but  otherwise  not 
printable  were  passed  between  these 
friends  of  music.  The  laughter  of  the 
music  and  its  interpreters  was  tornadlc. 
It  was — should  be  blush  to  say  it a 
phase  of  America.  It  reminded  the 
■writer  of  some  one’s  remark  that  an 
Englishman  entered  a place  as  If  he 
were  Us  master,  whereas  an  American 
entered  as  if  he  didn’t  care 
blazes  the  master  might  be.  bomething 
like  that  ivas  in  this  music.  - 
There  were  later  remarkably  beautiful 
examples  of  scoring  roi  a lew  insLiu- 
ments;  scoring  of  singular  economy, 
balance,  color  and  effectiveness;  music 
at  times  vulgar,  cheap.  In  poor  taste, 
elsewhere  of  Irresistible  swing  and  In- 
souciance and  recklessness  and  life, 
music  piayed  a.s  only  such  players  as 
these  may  play  it.^They  have  a^  ti^hnicj 


Cl — Thcir  own.  -rr  ey '"piay  wnn  - an 
abandon  equalled  only  by  that  race  of 
bom  musicians— the  American  negro, 
■who  has  surely  contributed  funda- 
mentally to  this  art  whlcli  can  ncj^er 
be  frowned  n ir  sneered  away.  They 
did  not  play  like  an  army  going  through 
ordered  inaiiocuvres,  but  like  the  melo- 
maniacs  they  are,  bitten  by  rhyth^^^^ 
that  would  have  twiddled  the  toes 
Anthony.  They  beat  time  with  t^heir 
fVetMese  maleste  in  a symphony 
orchestra.  Tliey  fidgeted  uncomfortably 
when  for  a moment  they  had  to  stop 
playing.  -\nd  there  were  the  incredible 
^-rations  of  that  virtuoso  and  imp  of 
the  nei"-crse,  Ross  Gorman.  And  then 
there  wa^  Mr.  AVhlteman.  He  does  not 
conduct  He  trembles,  wabbles,  quivers  j 
-a  niece  of  jazz  Jelly,  ccnduetlng  the 
orchesria  with  the  back  of  the  trouser 
of  the  right  leg.  and  the  face  of  a, 

mandarin  the  while.  vietnr  Her- 

There  was  an  ovation  for  Victor 
bert,  that  master  of  instrumentation, 
■when  his  four  "Serenades  composed  fm 
this  occasion  were  played,  and  Mr.  Hei 
bert  acknowledged  the  applause  from 
the  eallery.  Then  stepped  upon  the 
Stagef  sheepishly,  a lank  dark  young 

movj Georffe  .ershwin.  He  was  to  piay 

Sr Plano  pa.  in  the  first  public  ,per- 
fowince  of  his  “Rhapsody  in  Blue'  for 
p°S^f  and  orchestra.  This  composR.on 
■hows  extraordinary  talent  just  as  U 
also  shows  a >0“"®  comP°5®  hH  ilT 
Hint  frn  ffl.r  bevond  those  of  nis  hk» 
Btrueellnff  with  a form  of  which  he  is 

fflr  from  being  niaster.  It  is  important 

to  bear  botli  these  facts  m mg'd  ‘n  esU- 
the  composition.  Uiten 
Gershwin's  purpose  is  defeated  by  tech- 
iScal  immaturity,  but  sPite  of  that 

llr^'fo  wr-ltt  'eriectfve^  for 

?^fe^t°ra"‘°"an°Vn”co^n°s'S"ouT‘‘°^ 
i rt^psodize  in.  the  manner  of  Franz 

Stresses ‘^som^  “"‘^P°e1fective?isl 

go?3®‘by  ^so^quickly®  that  It  lo^-i" 

with  i«,s»«“- 

Vivitnnr  and  exotic  outUnc,  would  show 
a talent  to  be  reckoned,  with.  It  afartS 
in  outrageous  cadenza  of  tl>e 
Sarlnet.  It  has  j 

loeically  growing  out  of  it.  and 
to  the  thought.  The  original  ^>br^se  and 
Aubsidiaries  are  often  ingeniously  meta- 
KforphosedM.  devices  of  rhythrir  and 
tn«tr\imeiitation.  There  Is  an  Oilentai 
twist  u>  the^^w^  business  that  is  not 
hlckne?ed  or  superficial.  And-what  Is 
i^mporiant-thls  is  no  mere  dance-tune, 
sTt  for  oiano  and  other  instruments.  It, 
Is  an  idea?  or  several  ideas  correlated 
and  combined,  in  ^n^ 

trflfited  rhythms  that  immediately  in 
Irigue  thT^hearer.  This  In  essence  Is 
fresh  an<i  new.  and  full  of  future 

Thl‘ s®econd  theme,  with  a lovely  senti- 
mental line,  is  more  after  the  manner  of 
eome  of  Mr.  Gershwin  s colleagues. , 
Tuttis  are  too  long,  cadenzas  are  too , 
long,  the  peroration  at  the  end  lose.s  a, 
large  measure  of  wildness  and  ma^ifi-  i 
cence  It  could  easily  have  If  it  w^e 
more  broadly  prepared,  and,  for  ^1  that, 
the  audience  was  stirred,  and  many  a 
hardened  concertgoer  excited  with  the  , 
sensation  of  a new  talent  ‘ts 

voice,  and  likely  to  say  something  per- 
sonally and  racially  important  to  the 
world.  A talent  and  an  idiom,  also 
rich  in  possibilities  for  that  generally 
exhausted  and  outworn  form  of  the 
Classic  piano  concerto. 

Mr  Gershwin's  rhapsody  also  stands 
cut  as  counter-acting,  quite  unconscious- 
ly. a weakness  of  the  program,  that  is, 
a tendency  to  sameness  of  rhythm  and 
eentiment  in  the  music,  "^en  a pro- 
gram consists  almost  entirely  of  modern 
dance  music,  that  is  naturally  a dan- 
ger since  American  dances  of  today  do 
not  boast  great  variety  of  step  or  char- 
acter; but  it  should  be  possible  for  Mr. 
Whiteman  to  remedy  tnls  in  a second 
program,  which  he  will  8ilve  later  in 
toe  season.  There  was  tumultuous  ap- 
plause for  Mr.  Gershwin’s  composition. 
There  was  realization  of  the  Irresistible 
vitality  and  genuineness  of  much  of  the 
music  heard  on  this  occasion,  as  opposed 
to  the  pitiful  sterility  of  the  averse 
production  of  the  "serious  ^merican 
composer.  The  audience  packed  a house 
that  could  have  been  sold  out  twice 
•ver.  


eomoany.  Hi; 
Meiropotitaii  last 


year.  He  is  a 1>t1c 

ttnor  and  twice  within  two  wcek.s  has 
si.ng  the.  role  of  Jfomro,  first  to  tlie 
J-itHr.i  of  Miss  Qnecna  Mario  and  second, 
last  Monday  night,  to  that  of  Mine. 
Amellta  Galll-Curel.  He  has,  however, 
a wide  range  of  roles  aside  from  tliat 
part. 

EEINALB  WERRENRATH  SINGS. 

Given  Rather  Somber  rrogram  in 
Aeolian  Hall. 

Reinald  Werrenrath,  barytone,  at- 
tracted a large  Lincoln's  Birthday  au- 
dience yesterday  to  his  second  song  re- 
cital in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  program, 
in  part  of  a le.ss  cheerful  selection,  had 
novelly  and  interest  and  it  was  inter- 
preted witli  eloquent  measure  of  fine.st 
vocal  art.  \ 

There  were  five  groups  of  selections, 
the  first  containing  old  English  airs. 

A set  of  five  songs  by  Paul  Graener  ^ 
followed  and  then,  for  the  backbone  ' 
of  the.  list,  the  "Wahn!  Wahn!”  mono-  | 
logue  from  Wagner’s  ''Melstersinger,”  j: 
Three  Kipling  songs.  ‘'Boots,"  “Brook- i: 
land  Road”  and  “The  Lookiing  Glass," 
with  music,  respectively,  by  Hazel  Fel-  ; 
man,  Martin  Shaw  and  Damrosch,  | 
made  up  a group  and,  in  closing,  came  | 
a set  of  American  lyrics.  These  were ! 
“The  Admirals, " ■«-ritten  for  Mr.  Wer-  | 
renYath,  by  Chadwick,  Craxton's  “Bless  , 
Mv  Brooms.”  Ilageman's  “Happiness,"! 
Wilfred  Sanderson's  “Drumadoon”  and 
Loehr’s  “The  Ringers.”  j 

Paul  Graener,  whose  five  songs  the 
singer  introduced  here  yesterdaj'.  is  I 
well  known  in  Germany  ag  an  opera 
composer.  Two  of  the  songs,  “Das 
Knie”  and  “PhilaiVLliropisch.''  have 
texts  by  Christian  JTorgen.stern,  the  so- 
called  Paul  Verlaine  of  his  country. 
The  song.s  for  the  most  part  are  of  a 
.somber  character  and  of  conservative 
form.  They  are  interesting  songs  and 
save  a little  lack  in  ceitain  ones  of  a 
vagabondia  spirit  they  were  finely  de- 
livered. Mr.  Werrenrath  had  to  add 
an  encore  to  the  group  and  gave  a 
Binding  song.  The  Wagner  excerpt  was 
admirably  given. 

Mr.  Werrenrath’s  beautiful  voice  was 
at  It.s  best  yesterday.  His  fUmnt  can- 
tilena. polished  phrasing  and  diction  in 
the  old  English  airs,  including  Richard 
Beveridge's  “Who  Is  Sylvia,”  gave  de-  j 
light  To  this  set  he  added  the  old  j 
Irish  air,  “Little  Mary  Cassidy.”  Her- H 
bert  Carrick  plaj'ed  good  accompam- ! i 
ments.  The  many  auditors,  according  j 
to  the  statement  of  the  singer  s man-  ^ 
agers  were  more  than  half  men,  which 
is  an  unusual  masculine  showing  for  a i 
song  recital. 

Frieda  Hempel  in  Recital. 

Frieda  Hempel  was  greeted  by  a sold- , 
out  house  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall  last; 
night,  announced  a.s  her  only  perfoi-m- 
ance  here  of  her 

“Rose  Softly  , Blooming  and  \ ortcTO 

t“e^gmn’’echo'J;'l^^  4^^ 

a.  5!i  «S'  «d'S.  .'iS TM;'  Vi 

with  flute  ubbllsato  by  LOUU, 

to  the  singing  of  1^ 
encores  “pi-xie  ' and  Swanee 

both  received  -with  great  ani- 

Miss  Hempel  had  ..Do 

ments  of  Gonraad  V.  Bos,  ^ " golo 

heard  and  appreciated  m two 
groups. 


Tokatyan  of  Opera 
Finds  His  Future 
Hride  in  New  York 

Armand  Tokatyan.  one  of  the  neiv 
^ and  vounger  tenors  of  the  Metropolitan 
t Opera,  attained  to  more  than  one  phase 
i of  a laudable  ambition  when  he  came  to 
New  York  to  extend  his  operatic  ca^r,  Sara 
' He  has  found  a future  American  bride.  ] appea_  ^ ^ niani.st.  gave 


Greeks  Applaud  Tenor  Lappas. 

•Ulysse  Lappas,  tenor,  sang  to  t e JP 
plause  and  -evident  pleasure  o' 
former  compatriots  at  his  . j 

Ae"o!fan  "naft  Ile'^'D  ^ pVrs\"nce'  ’ ! 

.Scarlatti's  "O  Ce.-sale  to 

and  Henry  Hadlej'-  ■ i * 

Mrs.  Freid  Welcomed  as 
Sara  Sokolaky  both  »»• 

He  has  fouml  a future  ivme.wa..  I an<T^  Jn^latl  ' 

Yesterday  his  engagement  to  i piano  alone  at  ^he  y,,t  to  b« 

1 Antoinette  Abbey  was  announced  b>  he.  g ^ew  Jton's  Birthday. 

mother  Mrs  Clarice  Abbey  of  150  West  ,i^a,cated  “itendeTbv  a friendly, 

Meventy-second  .street.  They  wdU  ; Her  concert  was^ 

■ married  here  in  April,  w'hen  the  H.  I”‘'V®'^l^.^radieP  ^Ith 

1 politaii  singers’  have  finished  then  Haydn  f and 

' plementary  season  at  A.lanta  aftei  tl  j farther  arrangements  ^ To 

.season  here.  -uover  i ' ! n *^”moderns  .tlbeniz,  Grano- 

Miss  Abbey’s  father,  the  late  Mejer  and  I'm  rnortvrn 

Abbrv  vvas  a Kussian  who  practiced  [ nos.  Kie.sewetter  and  Roz3Ckt. 
law  in'  New  York.  She  studied  for  the,.  -Werreni-ath’s  audience 

voice  with  the  hope  of  finding  a caieer-  Graener  songs  polltfill- 

unou  either  the  concert  or  operatic  piauded  the  Graener  , iqv 

stage,  but  this  ambition  she  set  aside  j,roke  into  spontaiu-  ' 

career.  .sihe  perfected  , j T^cre  was  something  in 

rills  rapturous  outbreak  that  rco^ 
an  evening  long  ago  at  "GcUlng 
rled,”  wlien  an  audience  that  had 

laughing  dutifully 
George  Bernard  Dhaw  lunst 
sudden  ui'i-oar  when  Clmi'c.s  C 


for  a business  w. — . 

herself  as  an  artist  artis-in  and  now 
Is  a designer  of  gowns  for  a dress-  , 

making  concern.  

Air.  Tokatyan  w.as  born  lu  Bulgaiia| 
of  .Vrmenian  iiarents.  He  studied  uitdoi  j 
Nino  Calrone  in  Italy  and  made  a nnm- 
ber  of  successful  operatic  appearances  j 
there  betore  coming  to  the  United  ht-ates 
Autnnir.  .Bentti's  touring  opera 


Iihalr  accidentally  fell  apu 
Jnecipating:  this  suave*  and  excelle^ 
tctor  to  the  floor.  This  one  touch  <« 
( -lanstick  had  no  relation  to  the  play 
^ Sr  as  it  made  the  whole  house 
tin,  but  the  reaction  at  the  concert 
was  legitimate  and  unconscious  cnti- 
Tm.  For.  while  Mr.  Werrenratfl 
sinffs  Paul  Graener’s  songs  wth  all 
the  finesse  and  careful  coloring  of  his 
resonant  voice,  the  vagabond  ccccn- 
iricity  which  inspired  them  is  some- 
how lacking.  Whereas  there  ^rbb- 
ably  no  singer  in  any  language  to-day 
who  so  perfectly  recaptures  the 
lant,  unquenchable  spirit  _ of  Kpling. 
as  expressed  in  Fetoan  s ’ 

Shaw’s  "Brookland  Road  and  The 
Looking  Glass”  by  Walter  Dam- 
rosch.  . 


By  Deems  Taylor 

, AT  THE  METROPOLITAN.  ' 

Anima  Allcgra,"  lyric  comedy  in  three 
|S,  by  Franco  Vittadini,  book  by  Giuseppe 
ami.  Sung  in  Italian,  Roberto  Moran- 
,1  conductlnsr.  First  performance  of  the 
ison. 

THE  CAST. 

iisuelo  Lucrezia  Borl 

(niia  Sacramento  Kathleen  Howard 

fallto  Nannette  Guilford 

rmen  Gra^  Anthony 

■isquita  MaHqn  Telva 

.llrlqulta  Louise  Hunter 

llro  Giacomo  Lauri-Volpi 

Ln  Ellelo  Adamo  Didur 

llcio  Armand  Tokatyan 

,Joio  Angelo  Bada 

^ifgo  Mlllo  Picco 

Hhilrrez  Italo  Picchl 

,ji|Slneer  Rafaelo  Diaz  i 

j/Gypsy Paolo  Ananlan 


the  magic  uTime  ofTThe  ITmTTvtirsary 
of  his  father’s  death. 

He  conducted  “A  Siegfried  Idyl," 
with  what  memories  of  Triebschen 
and  that  gay  Christmas  morning 
years  ago  the  audience  could  only 
conjecture.  But  something  in  his 
gentleness  and  simplicity  and  the 
overtones  of  the  occasion  gave  a new 
beauty  to  the  music-poem  which 
bears  his  name  and  to  the  serenity 
of  the  score  was  added  the  infinite 
“pathos  of  distance." 

It  was  a genuine  and  deeply  touch- 
ing performance^^  which  broug-ht  first 
silence  from  the  large  audience  and 
then  a burst  of  spontaneous  applause. 

Siegfried  Wagner  bowed,  as  it 
awakened  from  a dream,  came  back 
for  more  beavildered  encores,  and  then 
was  replaced  by  Mr.  Stransky,  who* 
with  the  "Meistersinger”  completed , 
his  all-Wagner  program. 

Because  of  the  sudden  illness  of ' 
Marguerite  Volnay,  her  concert  at 
Aeolian  Hall,  scheduled  for  last  night 
was  postponed.  The  only  solo  per 
formance  was  the  song  recital  o, 
Robert  Naylor  at  Town  Hall.  M 
Naylor  Is  an  American  lyric  te 
whose  program  was  made  up  of. 
izetti,  Flotow,  Irish  love  songi 
numbers  of  kindred  quality  an 
tent.  ’ 

y U OBERT  XAYLOR,  a native  | 
r 1\  lyric  tenor,  with  good  style, 

I taste  and  musicianiiiiess,  wa.s 
j heard  in  a programme  of  songs 
i and  operatic  arias  last  night  at 
I the  Town  Hall. 


By  W.  J.  HEMIERSO.N. 


. Our  Idea  of  an  Ideally  balanced 
tceratlc  evening  would  be  a double  bill 
ijcpimencing  with  "La  Habanera”  add 
icluding  with  "Anima  Allegra."  For] 
tween  the  unmitigated  gloom  of  the 
|fj-mer  and  the  incorrigible  cheerlness 
the  latter  one  would  be  reasonably 
jisre  of  getting  to  bed  in  a state  of 
cmparatlve  calmness. 

Last  night’s  performance  of  “Anima 
(ijegra”  was  the  first  of  the  season, 
|pd  a large  audience  seemed  to  derive 
Brlich  contentment  from  its  soothing 
Usld  wholly  Imponderable  score.  By 
there  was  only  one  wrinkled  brow 
the  house,  and  that  belonged  to  a 
jjliisic  critic  who  was  wresting  with 
jits  problem  of  how  to  discuss  the  In- 
cicutable. 

I Not  that  “Anima  Allegra”  is  a bad 
1 ( era.  It  Is,  on  the  contrary,  a wholly 
iJI-tuous  little  work,  affording  several 
icellent  singers  a harmless  and  un- 
jitlguing  method  of  whiling  away  a 
] ig  winter’s  evening.  But  even  In 
' eological  circles,  virtue  is  held  to 
volve  something  beyond  a simple 
i sence  of  turpitude;  and  it  must  be 
I nfessed  that  slumber  is  one  hand- 
; lid  of  an  opera  who.se  most  thrilling 
■st-act  situation  reveals  a young 
otman  catching  flies  during  evening 
ayers. 

The  cast  did  much  for  "Anima  Alle- 
•a”  last  night.  Miss  Borl  was  pres- 
H in  exuberant  spirits  and  fresh 
)lce,  and  her  sense  of  humor  and 
od  singing  made  the  overcharming 
onsuclo  more  nearly  endurable  than 
le  might  have  been.  Mr.  Lauri-Volpi 
d as  woll  by  Pedro,  although  his 
npdng,  while  it  evoked  uproarious 
audits,  was  not  uniformly  perfect. 
The  cast  was  unusually  lavish  with 
oi;d  tenors,  for  Mr.  Tokatyan,  as 
uclo,  caught  flie.s  with  gusto  and 
mg  gracefully,  wlille,  Mr.  Diaz  made 
luch  of  his  moment  of  song.  The 
ther  comedy  roles  were  in  the  capable 
ands  of  Miss  Howard  and  Mr.  Dtdnr. 
nd  Mr.  Moranzonl  occasionally  made 
le  score  sound  almost  important. 

OTHER  MUSIC. 

A mild,  square,  wliite-halred  man 
seendf  d Josef  Rtransky’s  platform  at 
DC  Htole  Symi>liony  last  night  in  the 
ildst  or  much  hand-clapping  and 
ipplng  of  flddlctxjWH.  It  wa.s  Sleg- 
rled  Wagner,  the  guest  of  honor  at 
hlf,  concert,  which  was  dedicated  to 


Symphony  Society  Concert. 

oruno  Walter,  tlie  guest  conductor 
of  the  Symphony  .Society,  gaye  his 
audience  in  Carnegi<‘  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon  the  wlmle  of  Schubert’s 
■’heavenly  length”  symphony.  It  was  j 
Schumann  who  thii;-  spoke  of  the 
symphony  in  C major  whieh  Schubert 
never  heard  and  lyhii  ii  Schumann  i 
found  among  old  manuscripts  and  sent  ! 
to  Mendelssohn.  Tliat  master  pro-  j 
<iuced  it  in  1838  at  the  I,eipsic  Gewand-  ! 
haus.  Usually  v.'hen  thi.s  long  sym-  i 
phony  is  performed  it  is  cut;  but  Mr.  ! 
AValter  omitted  nothing  and  the  large 
audienc'e  listened  to  Schubert  s out-  i 
tour  of  melody  for  over  an  hour.  The  ; 
other  works  on  the  program  were  j 
'J’.schaikowsky'n  “Romeo  and  Juliet” 
fantasy  overture  and  Richard  Strau.ss’s  , 
"Til  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks.”  ■ 

Mr.  Walter  is  an  intorc.sting  con- 
ductor, especially  to  those  who  value 
orchestral  perspective.  He  lays  per-  ; 
haps  too  much  stress  on  his  brass, 
particularly  the  trombone.s,  but  ho  : 
does  not  insistently  sacrifice  cLarity  to  , 
)il.s  fortes.  He  has  a keen  sense  of 
rhythm  and  an  eager  recognition  of 
melodic  phrasing,  so  that  one  gets  | 
1x)th  the  sharp  outline  and  the  char- 
acteristic color  of  Schubert.  He  had  ■ 
evidently  rehearsed  the  symphony  | 
thoroughly  and  the  orchestra  gave  ' 
him  what  he  desired.  | 

Furthermore  the  concert  served  I 
once  again  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  I 
the  Sympliony  Society  orchestra  is , 
composed  of  excellent  material,  which  a ; 
good  technician  wielding  the  baton  can  ! 
direct  to  admirable  musical  purpose,  j 
There  need  l>e  no  talk  of  a “reading" 
of  the  Schubert  ('  major  s.vmphoiiy.  I 
It  Is  not  a work  of  profound  or  sub  - | 
Ue  psychology.  It  publishes  elotiuently  | 
?chuborfs  love  for  military  and  dance  l' 
rhythms  and  the  lyric  enchantment  of 
song.  Played  with  perspicuity  and  en- 
thusiasm, a-s  it  was  yesterday,  it  is 
■.alway  a joy  to  liear. 

I “-ranniineoaer”  .Vgain. 

"Tunnhaeuser”  was  given  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  eve- 
ning. There  was  an  unusually  large 
audience.  This  fact  might  l)c  traced 
to  a number  of  sources.  Mme.  .Teritza. 
who  was  the  rcpre.sentatlve  of  the  cx- 
liesslvely  saintly  HlizabeV),  i.s  rapidly 
nearing  her  final  .ippearanra'  of  the 
season  an<I  i>erliaps  some  of  lier  ad- 
mirers may  liavc  taken  tiiaf  into  tlieir 
con.sideraftom  oven  though  the  char- 
acter of  tile  rdiatelaine  of  tlie  Wart- 
burg  i.s  not  one  that  brings  into  re- 
fulgence tbe  most  seductive  (lualities 
of  the  Viennese  soprano’s  art.  Many 
people  may  liave  gone  for  the  sake  of 
the  promise  offered  liy  tlio  originally 
Udvertised  ensemble,  which  was  al- 


tered by  the  substitution  of  Mme.  Gor- 
don for  Mme.  Branzell  in  the  role  of 
Venus.  And  perhaps  some  went  to 
hear  ‘‘Tannhaeuser.” 

Even  at  this  late  day  it  is  well  to 
harp  upon  an  old  string.  ‘'Tann- 
haeuser’’ is  one  (,of  the  most  pro- 
foundly human  and  moving  of  Wag- 
ner’s works.  It  has  .been  called  a 
man’s  opera,  and  doubtless  it  is,  if 
there  is  such  a thing.  But  without 
question  women  can  penetrate  all  the 
I meanings  of  the  tragic  battle  for  a 
I man’s  soul,  a battle  which  is  waged 
between  the  two  great  feminine  classes 
named  by  Weininger,  but  not  to  be 
, named  here.  The  drama  is  an  ab- 
POrbing  one,  but  it  is  set  to  .great 
music,  and  it  contains  all  those  .spec- 
tacular elements  with  which  Meyerbeer 
juggled  and  Wagner  molded  his  "art 
Work  of  the  future.” 

Last  evening’s  performance,  having 
been  robbed  of  its  promised  Venus, 
was  at  any  rate  fortunate  in  its  un- 
promised  Wolfram.  Mr.  Whitehill  wa.s 
to  have  sung  the  part,  but  he  was  in- 
disposed and  Friedrich  Schorr,  who 
was  to  have  made  his  debut  next  week, 
was  disclosed  to  a Metropolitan  audi- 
ence before  his  time.  It  was  an 
evidence  of  Mr.  Schorr’s  artistic  sin- 
cerity and  willingness  to  sacrifice  him- 
self to  the  general  good.  Those  who 
heard  him  last  winter  with  the  Wag- 
nerian company  were  not  astonished 
Bt  liis  Metropolitan  engagement,  and 
(hose  who  heard  him  last  evening 
I must  have  been  gratified  at  his  ad- 
dition to  the  company. 

Mr.  Schorr  is  ■what  the  Germans  cal! 
a "helden  baryton,"  a heroic  barytone, 
but  he  proved  last  evening  that  he 
could  sing  lyrically,  with  a quality  of 
tone  not  only  musically  excellent  ’out 
warm  and  temperamental,  with  repose 
niid  character,  with  intelligent  reading 
land  good  diction.  His  Wolfram  had 
|i’learly  defined  quality  and  it  com- 
tnanded  the  interest  and  sympathy  of 
the  audience. 

I Mine.  Jeritza  repeated  her  imper- 
Uonation  of  Elizabeth,  which  has  great 
sincerity,  much  beauty  of  voice  and 
m.uch  dl-amatic  significance.  Mr.  Tau- 
;C.her’s  Tannh(cu!;er  is  not  a thrilling 
impersonation  and  there  was  room 
for  wonder  at  the  state  of  mind  of 
both  Venus  and  Elizabeth;  but  it  was 
better  vocally  than  it  was  last  win- 
ter. Mme.  Gordon  was  a very  hand- 
Bome  Verms,  but  her  singing  was  in- 
different. Mr.  Gustafson  as  the  Land- 
ijrave  and  Mr.  Meader  as  M althztr 
Were  other  principals.  Mr.  Bodansky 
conducted. 


MISS  LOW  IN  RECITAL. 


are  extremely  nare.  The  symphony"  fs- ^ 
very  familiar,  and  it  will  never  lose  the  ^ | 

tag  of  "heavenl.v  Icngtli”  attached  to  it 
by  Schumann.  Mr.  Walter's  Interpreta- 
tion was  such  a triumpli  of  musicianship 
and  sincerity  that  one  would  not  will- 
ingly have  sacrificed  a measure. 

This  performance  .served  to  impress 
another  consideration  on  the  listener.^, 
namely,  how  nuicli  depends,  even  with 
tiie  greatest  ma.sterworks,  on  interpre- 
tation. \ oung  people  listen  to  a sym- 
phony by  , Schubert  or  even  Beethoven, 
and  say  tiia.t  it  i.s  dull,  that  it  is  a pity 
these  composer.s  had  not  tlie  tempera- 
ment and  color  in  their  music  of  the 
moderns,  when  the  fault  is  so  frequently 
that  of  an  inefficient  or  lackadaisical 
interpretation  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
mtetor.  Good  performances  of  Schubert 
.sjmphonies  are  not,  as  manv  people 
suppose,  matters  of  cour.se.  or  things 
lUat  any  conductor  can  do  if  he  pleases. 
ine>  are  nuicn  more  seldom  lieard,  for 
example,  than  good  performances  of 
stiauss  or  even  Debu.ssy.  We  are  con- 
strained in  cold  blood  to  remark  that 
as  a whole  this  was  the  finest  reading 
ft  :"co'?'IJ»'-able  C major  symphony 
that  It  lias  been  our  fortune  to  attend. 

HOW  after  years  of  routine  and  in 
this  place  of  taxis,  elevated  trains  and 
steaui  dnll.s.  could  Mr.  Walton  have 
achieved  such  depth  and  freshness  of 
tff as  if  one  listened  to 
*1  performance  of  a wonder-work, 
as  though  orchestra  as  well  as  conduc- 
tor  were  breathless  with  its  beauty. 

Aow  the  music  was  Dionysiac— it  is  this 
mphony,  and  not  Beethoven’s  seventh, 

^nicn  IS  the  apotheosis  of  the  dance — 
i now  deeply  melancholy,  with,  ever  and 
again,  some  sudden  hush  like  the  mys- 
tery of  nature.  The  music  came  to  the 
nearer  completely  unobstructed  by  the 
conductor’s  personality  or  the  beat  of  a 
drill-master.  As  a rule  the  tempi  were 
than  those  favored  by  conductors 
of  the  pnma  donna  tribe,  and  more,  not 
less  eloquence  resulted  from  it.  One 
felt  what  can  only  be  called  the  natural 
and  unhurried  respiration  of  the  instru- 
ments. It  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
a more  dramatic  climax  than  that  of 
the  slow  movement. 

This  was  conducting.  By  the  side  of 
, Giat  experience  certain  wildly  applauded 
j interpretation.^  appear  now  as  if  the 
j music  had  been  dragged  by  the  hair 
I across  the  stage  and  cajoled  and  beaten 
into  outcries  to  attract 
crowd.  When  Mr. 


Yonns  Soprano  Sings  at  Aeolian 
Hall. 

Miss  Rosa  Low,  a young  soprano, 
rave  her  first  song  recital  of  the  season 
In  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  It 
was  not  her  first  appearance,  howeverj 
for  the  young  lady  had  the  role  ol 
iVicftelo  in  a performance  of  '’Carmen'! 
by  the  San  Carlo  company  last  fall.  t 

Miss  Low's  program  was  conventional 
In  arrangement,  but  it  possessed  some 
attractive  compositions.  It  consisted  of 
Caccinl’s  "Amavilli”  (sixteenth  cen- 
tury). seventeenth  century  airs,  by 
Durante  and  Lully,  a group  of  lieder  by 
Schumann  and  Brahms,  seven  Hungar- 
ian folk  .'oiigs  by  Balazs  Arpad,  Szuic’s 
‘'Claire  de  Lune”  and  many  other  offer- 
ings. 

Miss  Low  sang  well.  She  was  not 
gifted  with  extraordinary  powers  and 
the  flexiMlity  and  range  of  her  upper 
register  were  decidedly  limited.  In  dis- 
plays of  dramatic,  qualities  her  voice 
wa.s  unequal  to  the  demands  made  upon 
it.  Nevertheless  she  .sang  many  of  her 
lyric  numbers  with  much  charm.  Her 
performance  jvas  musical  and  her  voice 
possessed  to  a high  degree  capacities 
for  tenderness,  shading  and  sensitive 
f olorlng.  Her  tone  was  not  large,  but 
it  revealed  many  artistic  a.ssets  wTlch 
rendered  It  enjoyable  to  a large  audl- 
enc4k  Coenraad  V.  Bos  w'as  .at  the  j 
plane.  | 

Brano  Wallet  Conducts. 

B.v  OLIN  DOWNKS. 

The  performanci  of  Schnbert  s ( 

major  sympliony  given  yesterday  after- 
noon by  Bruno  Walter  at  tlie  head  of 
tlio  New'  York  SyinpUony  Orclicstra  wa.s 
one  in  wlilch  tlie  conductor  completely 
submerged  lilmsclf  in  bis  task  and  cre- 
ated an  atmosphere  of  ideality  and  of 
wondrous  beautj*.  Sucli  iicrform.ances 


an  astonished 

, . Walter  raised  his 

baton  nothing  existed  except  music  and 
the  pure  soul  of  Franz  Peter  Schubert. 

The  other  compositions  of  the  program 
were  Tschaikowsky's  glowdng  tone 
poem  after  Shakespeare’s  "Romeo  and 
■Tuliet  ■ and  Richard  Strauss's  ‘'Til] 
Eulen.spiegel.’’  Tschaikowsky's  music 
was  given  a highly  dramatic  interpreta- 
tion, though  certain  colors  could  have 
been  laid  on  with  richer  and  more 
splendid  effect.  It  Iiad  akso  this  sur- 
passing merit,  that  Mr.  Walter  did  not 
go  out  of  his  way  to  emphasize  vul- 
garities and  banalities  that  are  inter- 
spersed among  much  higher  character- 
istics of  this  glowing  music.  He  was 
eloquent  with  the  iove  theme  which  is 
one  of  the  finest  in.spirations  in  all 
Tschaikowsky,  and  juxtaposed  its  fer- 
vors impressively  with  the  tragic  bomb 
of  tbe  final  lamentation. 

"Till  Eulenspiegel"  was  conducted 
with  the  blend  of  the  foiK-spirit,  ana 
the  characteristic  fire  and  satirical  ex- 
pre.ssion  that  give  this  work  its  unique 
position  in  modern  music.  Tliere  was  a 
large  audience.  There  was  hearty  ap- 
plause. There  would  have  been  more, 
no  doubt,  had  IMr.  Walter  cut  his  hair 
strangely,  flourished  cuffs,  or  executed 
an  occasional  pirouette  on  the  platform. 
We  fear  that  his  ear  and  his  artistic 
conscience  are  too  delicate  for  the  ago 
of  advertisement.  But  the  concert  was 
a joy  to  tho.se  who  love  music  for  it.s 
own  sake,  and  wlio  cannot  hear  such  a 
composition  as  Schubert's  symphony, 
thus  interpreted,  without  carrying  away 
treasure  and  inspiration. 

II  By  Deems  Taylor  j | 

! WALTER  CONDUCTS, 

Bruno  tValter  found,  a largo  and 
; cordial  audience  awaiting  hint  when 
I he  made  hla  first  appearance  in 
' Carneg'ia  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  as 
guest  conductor  of  tne  New  York  ‘ 
Symphony'  Orchestra,  and  he  largely 
justified  the  warmth  of  his  welcome,  . 
for  the  Munich  conductor  hrings  to  ! 
his  work  gifts  and  a personality  that 
are  strikingly  defined. 

Chief  of  these  Is  his  sure  orchestral 
technique.  There  is  no  sense  of  the 
haphazard  or  fortuito'us  in  anything 
he  does.  His  readings  are  obviously 
the  result  of  careful  planning,  anu 
he  keeps  the  orchestra  under  pei'fec- 
control  with  a minimum  expenditui'o  j 
of  energy  and  with  no  superfluousl 
gesture.  He  docs  not  conduct  for  tiiol 
audience,  making  no  attempt  to  in-  . 

. terpret  Uie  music  with  liis  arms  as ! 

} well  as  his  brain.  But  he  does  know  ! 
what  he  w'ants  and  how  i-o  get  it  from  ‘ 
tlic  players. 

It  I.s  not  possible,  liowevi5r,  to  wax  j 
unreservedly  enthusiastic  a'bout  tli-  | 
uses  ho  makes  of  his  technique.  His 
program  yesterday  was  one  tliat ! 
taxed  neither  tho  sight  reading  skill ' 
j of  the  players  nor  tlie  rc.-eptlvlty  • 
of  tho  audience,  for  it  comprisi-il  throe 
xvell-tiiumbod  favorites:  Sehu'.-rt’s 

I symphony  in  C,  Chykovsky's  "Romeo 
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oref:  : .ra  dov/n,  giving 
- Ui';  ii  O 'e  i xquisitc  in  detail 
■ d no  gieiit  dynamic  range.' 
or  th.:;  contrary,  he  seemed; 
no  irnc*  of  mez.^0  toi'-:.  in  his! 


the  "l-J'  cmng'  Star 
a n;  w wisU’ulness — ; 
final  woes  of  T.nnnhaueer  and  Eliza- 
beth were  tinged  by  the  memory  of 
this  ‘‘very  perfect,  gentle  Knight.” 
Jeanne  Gordon  added  to  the  per- 
formance a vis’id  and  magnetic  Vonus 
— a bit  jeunne  fllle  at  moment.s  hut 
none  tl'i  le.s-  . (•ductivc  for  this  detail. 
Otherwise  .he  ’cast  was  ;■  i'-unillar  one. 
headed  b.v  tlu  Tannhau.ser  of  :'uit 
'I'aU.'lier-  .'ind  I-llir,;. i ■■  ■ ’i  of  IMarli 


cosmos;  most  of  the  music  v.'as  eveni 
j soundless  or  deafening.  ( 

j Thli  i.s  known  as  “dramatic”  play- 
‘ Ing,  and  in  the  rather  theatrical 
! measures  of  Chykovsky  and  Strauss 
It  was  effective  and  exciting.  Shu- 
j bert,  however,  fared  less  well.  The 
symphony  had  so  many  climaxes  that ' 
; it  Inevitably  seemed  to  have  none  at ! 
;all,  and  sounded  even  longer  than  Its 
; none  too  brief  fifty-five  minutes.  ■ 
I The  quiet  passages  went  best,  for  | 
Mr.  Walter  can  coax  a very  beautiful  i 
pianissimo  from  his  orchestra.  His 
fortes  were  less  fortunate,  for  he ! 
spurred  the  brasses  so  vigorously  j 
that  they  detached  themselves  com- 
pletely from  the  rest  of  the  band  and 
v/ent  sailing  off  into  the  domain  of 
sheer  noise.  If  Mr.  Walter  would  only 
strike  an  average  between  last  year’s 
and  this  year’s  styles  he  aught  to 
produce  inipres!iive  results. 

* » * 

In  the  evening  7\'r.  Mcngelberg  con- 
ducted the  riiilharmonio  in  a well 
played  and  badly  ananged  pro.grani. 
He  devoted  the  first  half  to  an  hour 
and  five  minutes  of  early  eighteenth 
century  music — which  was  enchant- 
ing for  thirty  minutes  and  thereafter 
rather  maddening  in  Us  harmonic 
monotony — and  finished  a pedestrian 
evening  with  Strauss’s  early  Serenade 
for  Wind  .Instruments  and  Liszt’s 
“Lcs  Preludes.” 

Two  composers  furnished  the 
eighteenth  century  music,  Corelli 
coming  first  with  his  Copccrlo 
Grosso  Ko.'  8,  played  by  the  whole 
string  section  of  the  orchestra,  with 
Mr.  Mengelberg  at  the  harpsichord 
and  Mes.srs  Guidi,  Loblox’’  and  Van 
Vliet  playing  the  solo  violins  and 
cello. 

The  second  was  a dance  suite  for 
small  orchestra,  arranged  and  scored 
by  Richard  Straus.s,  from  pieces  that 
appear  in  Couperin’s  four  books  of 
clavecin  music.  He  has  used  eight  al- 
together, and  their  number  includes 
a pavane,  a courante,  an  engaging 
carillon,  a sarabande  and  a gavotte. 
The  suite  Is  pleasant  enough  and  per- 
fectly harmless,  but  one  doubts 
whether  it  would  attain  much  fame  if 
Strauss  had  not  arranged  it. 

Its  position  on  the  program  may 
have  h id  something  to  do  with  Its  lack 
of  striking  effectiveness — but  not 
everything.  The  music  is  rather  light ; 
in  textuf* , and  Stranss  has  not  man-  i 
aged  to  iiftrease  its  weight  appreci-  i 
ably.  The  score  calls  for  thirty  play-  , 
ers  (Mr.  IMengelberg  augmented  last  j 
nighf.s  combination  to  forty;  and  does ! 
not  make  up  in  ingenuity  what  it  lacks  i 
in  volume.  There  are  some  char-  ; 
acteristically  Straussian  passages  for  i 
harp  a.id  celesta,  Vmt  otherwise  the ; 
instrumentation  might  have  been  done  j 
by  almost  any  competent  mu.siciam  • 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

I-  riedrlch  Schorr,  v ho  left  ns  such 
endearing  memories  of  Hans  Sachs 
and  Wotan  with  ihe  late  Wagnerians, 
made  his  viifmt  at  the  ^Metropolitan 
last  night.  He  appeared  as  the  Wolf- 
-ani  of  “Tannhauser,”  a part  not  j 
'vlthouL  Its  pifalls,  for  it  ie  a ueplor-  i 
able  fact  thai  the  role  of  the  al-  ui.s'dc! 
lover  it  often  a <i unkless  one  1b  rhis  i 
cru<  l world;  Wolfram  in  pavticulai-  is  . 
sometimes  sentimentaliz<  d to  'li-  ; 
poinf  of  smugnes.s. 

It  is  to  thi;  everlasting  credit  of  Mr. 
Schorr's  genniiiH  artistry,  that  he 
brought  this  figure  back  to  its  noble 
and  human  proportions.  His  voices 
which  was  al-.v  ys  rich  with  color  and 
significance,  has  gained  a certain 
breadth  of  stylo,  an  ease  which  li  ft , 
him  free  for  this  simple  and  eloquent  j 
characterization.  Morever,  he  is  that  | 
.'aii;  tjqae  of  actor  who  casts  ln»  spell ' 
of  illuslou  over  the  entire  so.one  about  1 
him— the  ‘‘Valley  near  the  W’art burg’' 
came  to  life  be  tore,  your  ■ v<s. 

The  last  seen.;  was  hi;;  ;lij'ie-  -quite 
apai'i  from  the  tender  'osig'!;;  Uon  of 


JeritzR. 

A.  S. 

Marica  Palesti,  Soprano,  Applauded  ! 

Marica  Palesti,  prima  donna  soprano  | 
of  .Moscow  Opera  House,  gave  her  first 
song  recital  at  Town  Hall  yesterday  | 
evening;  Michael  Fevey.sky,  conductor  of  i 
the  same  establishment,  accompanied. 

Mmc.  Palesti  sang  three  operatic  num- 
bers, including  the  air  from  Salome  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  audience.  Her 
linguistic  ability  was  quite  remarkable, 
she  drew  upon  Italian,  French.  English 
and  Russian  sources  and  as  an  encore 
gave  the  air  from  Tosca  In  Greek;  thi.s 
scored  a great  success. 

The  last  group  consi.sted  entirely  of 
Chaykovsky  compositions,  which  were 
sunk  with  appropriate  pathos  and  mel- 
ancholy. The  soprano  w'as  recalled  and 
warmly  applauded. 


scribes  it  in  Ills  copious  and  fellcitoug  pro- 
gram  notes  (a  marvel  of  enlivened 
scholarship) ; 

‘‘This  is  the  piece  which  Couperin  calls 
'Le  Carillon  de  Cathere,’  from  Book  III  (the 
.second  movement  in  the  fourteenth 
‘Orrlre’).  The  first  six  notes  of  tho  tune, 
minus  Coui  erin’s  embelllshmentB,.  (an- 
nounod  b.v  the  celesta)  are  identical  with 
the  beginning  of  ‘Yankee  Doodle’ — a fact 
■which  one  must  leave  to  the  all-wise  Mr. 
Bonneck  to  explain.  The  opening  section 
of  this  captivating  piece  is  scored  only  for 
celesta,  glocken.spiel,  harp,  and  cembalo. 
The  strings  enter  at  the  change  of  key  to 
A major,  and  Strauss  afterwards  adds 
flutes,  oboe.?,  and  horns.” 

Surely,  Couperin  would  have  shouted  for 
Joy  could  he  have  heard  this  sublimated 
tinkle  of  celesta,  glockenspiel,  harp,  and 
cembalo.  It  sounded  like  a huge  music 
lo.x  miraculously  endowed  with  a soul. 
There  is  nothing  like  It  in  all  musac.  If 
Paul  AVhiternan,  apostle  of  new-sounding 
things,  is  wise,  he  will  add  this  Carillon 
to  his  programs. 


AMHERST  CLUBS  IN  CONCERT. 


• Mrs.  Coollcige  Patroiie.ss  of  College 
.!  Mnsieal  Kvent, 


■\  Liszt  Triumph 

It  was  a mistake  on  Mr.  Mengelberg’s 


I .leffrey  John  Archer  Amherst.  Vis- 
count Holmesdale.  a direct  descendant 
I of  Lord  Jeffrey  .Amherst,  who  founded 
j the  college,  heard  the  Amherst  College 
musical  clubs  in  their  annual  concert 
i at  the  Ritz-Carlton  last  night.  ‘‘Lord 
I Jeffrey  Amherst,”  one  of  the  famous 
songs,  was  the  first  number.  Other 
numbers  presented  by  the  Glee  Club 
included  “Deep  River.”  by  Burleigh,; 
and  ‘‘Aiorning  Ilymn,”  by  Ilenschel.  A i 
new  song,  ‘‘Jolly  Good  Ale,”  was  sung  1 
to  a New  York  audience  for  the  first  ; 
time.  The  club  is  under  the  leadership 
of  H.  tv.  Rogers  of  Minneapolis. 

The  Man  'olin  Club,  led  by  J.  T.  Royse 
of  Terre  Haute,  played  numbers  of  a 
semi-classical,  humorous  and  collegiate 
nature.  Among  its  selections  were  the 
■‘Kashmiri  Love  Song,”  “Marcheta,”  by 
Schertzineer;  “Peter  Gink,"  adapted 
from  the  Peer  Gynt  Suite,  and  fhe  coi- 
lege  medley. 


By  HENRY  T,  FINCH 


'Willem  Mangelberg  Is,  as  we  all  kiio 
one  of  the  most  axdent  admirers  and 
•postles  of  Richard  Strauss,  and  Strauss, 
In  turn,  baa  shown  his  admiration  for 
the  great  Dutch  conductor,  as  well  as  his 
gratitude,  by  dedicating  to  him  hia  auto- 
biographe  tone  poem  "A  Hero’s  Life.”  It 
is  therefore  not  surprising  that  Mengel- 
berg was  able  to  secure  the  prirflege  of 
being  the  first  to  present  his  latest  opus 
to  the  American  public.  It  was  done  t 
last  night's  Phllhairmonic  concert;  and. 
be  it  said  at  once,  the  novelty  made  a 
decidedly  agreeable  Impression. 

Richard  Strauss  has  often  tried  to  re- 
move the  Impression  that  he  can  think  of 
mustc  only  in  terms  of  mammoth  orches- 
tras and  labyrlnthian  counterpoint  In 
twenty-seven  colors.  He  has  always 
paraded  his  love  of  the  simple  Mozart 
music  antipodal  to  hia  own.  In  the  new 
work  heard  last  night  he  pays  a tribute 
to  French  simplicity  and  melodic  charm 
— thfi  charm  which  his  own  works  so 
often  lack. 

“Dance  Suite  for  Orchestra.”  by  Coup- 
erin is  the  title  of  the  novelty.  The  suite 
consists  of  eight  numbers:  Entrance  and 
Courtly  Bows  (Pavane),  Courante,  Carillon, 
Sarabande,  Gavotte,  Whirling  Dance,  Alle- 
mande,  March. 

The  pieces  are  selected  at  random  from 
Couperin’s  copious  collections  for  harpsi- 
chord or  clavecin — collections  w'hich  pian- 
ists of  our  time  have  not  overlooked,  for 
modern  audiences  like  these  quaint  old- 
fashioned  dances.  Strauss  scored  them  for 
small  orchestra  and  the  suite  was  first 
plaj'ed  in  Dresden  last  month.  Seldom  has 
a novelty  crossed  the  ocean  so  suddenly. 

Perhaps  Strauss  feels  jealous  of  Stravin- 
sky; wdio  is  noted  for  his  skill  in  getting 
dazzling  new  colors  out  of  small  orchestras. 
On  his  Couperin  suite  he  has  Iavl.shed  all 
the  skill  in  orchestrating  he  has  shown 
ever  since  he  began  his  career  as  a com- 
poser. The  ' combination  of  French  salta- 
torial  melody  and  rhythm  with  modern 
German  tinting  is  dec!(i«'dly  enjoyable 


part  to  have  the  Strauss  novelty  follow  a 
similar  collection  of  eighteentli  century 
pieces  as  embodied  in  Corelli’s  Concerto 
Grosso  No.  8,  for  two  solo  violins  and  a, 
solo  ’celjw.  It  was  very  charming,  too,  but 
likely  to  create  a sense  of  too  much  of  one 
thing.  The  conductor  made  liberal  use  of 
the  composer’s  permission  to  ’ radoppiare” 
the  lii.struments  by  using  half  a hundred 
or  so  strings— and  what  an  overwhelming 
tonai  aggregation  these  Philharmonic 
strings  are! 

Another  Philharmonic  group  was  exhib- 
ited to  similar  advantage  in  Strauss’s  early 
work,  the  “Serenade  for  Wind  Instru- 
ments.” And  then  came  the  grand  climax, 
the  full  orchestra  in  Liszt’s  glorious  “Les 
Preludes.’’  which  Mengelberg  conducts  in 
a truly  Inspired  manner.  The  audien.ee 
rose,  wild  with  enthusiasm.  Oh,  for  a 
chance  to  hear  Mengelberg  conduct  Liszt’s 
"Ta.sso.”  an  even  greater  work  than  the 
"Preludes”! 


misleading  laitaey,  sm'ce,  lnTtre~pas; 
'of  time  and  generations,  those  who 


terpret  a given  composition  undent 
it  the  less  as  their  period  draws  t a 


away  in  point  of  impressionability  f 
the  time  of  its  inspiration.  Anyhow  s 
climax  of  the  concert  was  this  aston  i- 
ing  recrudescence  of  Liszt  through  J 
gclberg.  Is  not  titis  the  best,  the  bi  /- 
est,  the  swiftest  of  Mr.  Mengelbe  ’a 
war  iiorses?  If  he  has  more  of  r 'll 
mettle,  let  them  canter  forth.  H 
briskly.  “ 

Hearing  the  first  performance  in  Iw 
city  of  the  pieces  that  Strauss  has  m k 
for  orchestra  with  harpsichord  ;d 
witliout  trombones  front  various  of  >e 
harpsichord  pieces  Couperin  of  the  ’ li 
century  wrote  in  such  profusion  d 
with  such  delightful  fancy,  wo  te 


bound  to  s.ay  that  wc  not  only  gre: 


piefer  Couperin  in  his  original  forn 


gre:  y 
. nliS 


A(0 


the  upholstered  version  of  last  nlih  «1 
but  we  also  prefer  Strauss  the  cofnpt  r 
of  the  Serenade  for  wind  Instrument;  o ' 
Strauss  the  disarranges  of  charm  g 'l®'' 
and  delicate  music.  That  he  has  treaid 
Couperin's  melodies  with  dexterity  i 
mastery  of  his  material  goes  withi 
saying,  and  of  course  there  are  a mt 
ber  of  pleasing  and  ingenious  effe 


but  this  is  another  of  the  many  |ji  ^ 


stances  in  modern  art  of  the  paint 


:nl 


of  the  lily.  There  is  much  gingerbr  ^ 
work.  There  is  an  intrusion  ,f  “lil 
Strau-ssian  sentimentality  in  the  A » 
mande  and  in  certain  other  places  wh  ^ ' 
is  anything  but  appropriate  to  the  s 
ject-matter  or  the  occasion.  One  f'tl 
must,  be  discounted ; Strauss  came  ri  a 
after  an  over  long  though  rich  com 


sition,  of  a similar  character,  by  Cor(}3!l!il 


What  caused  Mr.  Mengelberg  to  m.  J'tte 
this  extraordinary  program?  Hun  taiW. 
ears  and  critical  acumen,  in  such  qu.  ^ 


tity  as  originally  available,  had  b 
tiioroughly  wearied  by  the  time  Stra  a 
began  his  haberdashering  of  the  mi  c 
of  an  older  century.  This  music '( 
none  too  highly  colored,  in  any  case.  1 


lilf 


certain  amount  of  it  is  distinctive  ; c ill* 


■( 


of  great  artistic  value.  More  becor 
a weariness.  Corelli’s  suite  is  full 
superb  musical  plirases  and  periods 
the  finest  and  most  plastic  beauty,  ll' 
elsew’here  It  is  diffuse  and  repetitlc 
and  another  thing,  the  number  of  strii 
employed  last  night  in  its  performai 
made  too  heavy  a tone-quality, 
thinner  and  more  elegant  sonority  wo  I 
have  been  better  for  the  composltl 
In  the  performance  of  Corelli's  ‘‘C;, 
certo”  Mr.  Mengelberg  played  with  ;i 
mlrable  authority  the  harpischord,  i 


ill 


the  modern  grand  piano  adaptation  i '■ 


Mengelberg  Makes  Old  Mask 
Flash. 

By  OUN  POWNES. 

The  feature  of  the  concert  given  by 
Willem  Mengelberg  and  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Society  last  night  in 
Carnegie  Hall  was  not  a new  set  of  old 
pieces  by  Couperin,  orchestrated  and 
amplified  by  Richard  Strauss,  nor  yet 
the  eighth  “concerto  grosso"  of  Corelli, 
which,  through  poor  judgment  in  pro- 
gram music,  was  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  Couperin-Strauss  contraption 


that  instrument.  In  the  performai 
of  Strau.ss-Couperin  this  part  was  tal 
with  musicianship  and  ample  technic 
Bernard  Wagenaar.  The  Serenade 
Strauss,  expressively  played,  was  a 
lief  to  the  ears.  It  is  fashioned, 
the  world  now  knows,  more  after  Moz; 
than  after  Liszt  or  Wagner.  It  not  oi 
has  a naive  melodic  vein  which  i.s  pie; 
Ing.  but  it  has  the  flavor  of  sincerl 
The  youthful  Strauss  does  not  seem 
be  aping  a style,  but  to  be  writing  w 
spontaneity  and  pleasure  in  bJs  p- 
formance.  That  was  before  he.  like  J 
Mengelberg,  had  come  under  the  sp 
of  the  Liszt  of  “Les  Preludes'” 


FLORA  ADLER  PLAYS. 


Harpist  Assisted  in  Her  Recital  b; 

Louis  Chartler,  Baritone. 

Flora  Adler,  harpist,  gave  a recita 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall 
assisted  by  Louis  Chartier.  baritone 
Miss  Adler  showed  her  mastery  an 
execution  in  a number  of  pieces  spe 


et  Richard  Strauss's  melodious  Ser- 1 suited  to  the  instrument,  securln 


enade  for  wind  instruments.  It  was  the 
extraordinary  interpretation,  not  un- 
familiar to  Mr.  Mengelberg’s  audiences, 
of  Liszt’s  "Les  Preludes.” 

AVe  speak  of  this  first  because  it  is, 
after  all,  the  “news”  of  the  concert. 

The  news  is  what  people  are  talking 
about.  AVhen  the  audience  left  the  hall 
last  night,  although  many  had  heart] 

Mr.  Mengelberg  do  the  same  thing  be-  :^jon  the"sy.npsth 

fore,  it  was  talking  of  one  thing — wha.  interest  of  his  hearers.  A charrrfn 

he  had  accomplished  with  Liszt's  semi-  [ gong  by  Hahn,  “La  Barchetta,  had 

■ be  repeated.  ✓ 


effective  gradations  of  tone  coloring 
The  “Impromptu  Caprice.”  by  PienK 
and  the  “Marche  Funftbre,”  by  Henriett 
Renid,  in  widely  different  moods,  seeme 
nearest  to  the  temperament  of  th 
player,  who  was  warmly  applauded  0 

the  audience.  

Louis  Chartier  in  his  Monolo^e, 


from  Andr6  Chenier.’?  displayed  a bar 
tone  of  beautiful  Quality,  whic 


lurif*  UI  cl'  i'C 

with  artistic  emotion  and 
diction  in  French  and  EhS'lsb 


: ? 


.Tli( 

tith 


antiquated  music.  Who  believes  in  it  to_ 
Mr.  Mengelberg ! Am’ 


day?  Answer; 

sincerity  is  inevitably  creative 
Mr.  Mengelberg  maltes  this  musu 
flash  and  flare  wltli  all  its  one-time 
fervors.  He  accomplishes  with  It—pooi 
and  trashy  as  it  is— what  Mr.  AV  alter 
had  accomplished  in  the  afternoon  with 
an  incomparably  superior  work  of  art, 
the  C major  symphony  of  Schubert 
Just  as  the  performance  of  even  tha’ 


given  the  only  real  life  it  can  losses 


GALLI-CURCI  IN  FAREWELL. 


Sings  in  “Le  Coq  D’Or”  Matinee  for 
Caruso  Memorial  Fund. 

Mme.  Galll-Curcl  sang  her  farewell 
and  Miss  Rosina  Galli  danced,  despite  a 
recent  operation  on  her  foot,  at  yestcr- 
dayos  Metropolitan  matinee  for  the 
Caruso  Memorial  FunA  The 
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usual 


glorious  work  demonstrated  how  utterlj  'in '‘‘W 

essential  Is  the  act  of  re-creatmn  wheij  j,y  Ponselle.  Lauri-A’olpi  and  Pl«o 


musical  composition  Is  performed-  („  “Cavalleria.”  « . 

.„ci  it  can  posses  In  the  evening  ‘ L’Amore  del  -Tre  Ke 


Like  a Music  Box  With  a Soul 
The  most  delicious  number  was  tho 
“Carillon.”  I>awTence  Gilmah  thus  de- 


through  performance — just  so  did  Mri  guest  at  supper  at  flu 

Mengelberg  re-create  with  The  dazzlind  Hotel  Pennsylvania  before  sam 
Hungarian  genius  of  the  romantiJ  Italy  today, 
era  his  clanking,  swaggering  tone-  ^ ^ ^ , 

poem.  One  was  taken  back  to  a 
younger  day.  In  place  of  balderdash 
the  Introduction  sounded  mystical,  pro- 
found stupendous,  as  certain  pages  of 
a much  later  work.  Richard  Strauss's 
“Also  Sprach  Zarathustra,  still  sound 
t^ay.  The  battle  music  stirred  the 
blooA  Early  and 

trnmbono.s  blared  out  with  the  iinpres 
s veneTof  Revelation.  It  is  the  custom 
m that  only  time  determines  the 

value  of  a musical  composition.  Llsten- 
R-  !ast  night  to  Mr.  Mengelberg  one 
began  to  wonder  whether  this  is  not  a 
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Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  Plays. 

By  OLIN  DOWNES. 

The  things  that  Impress  thenisei^’es 
>n  the  memory  in  a crowded  musical 
leasoh  are  not  always  performances  of 
lioveitles.  exciting  as  these  may  be. 
|('hey  are  sometimes  such  performances 
the  one  of  Mozart's  A minor  Rondo 
|v:th  which  Ossip  Gabriiowitsch  opened 
is  piano  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
\eoiian  Hail.  Beauty  was  then  re- 
I'ealed  with  a mastery  that  left  nothing 
,o  be  desired,  and  the  experience  of  it 
rave  a hardened  concert-goer  pause. 
Kor  was  this  merely  a rendering  of 
jlassic  “life”  and  "proportion”  and  all 
(he  other  shibboleths  of  a certain  school. 
j_'nderneath  the  clear  mirror  of  the 
-.lorious  music  was  felt  a deep  emotion, 
:i.n  inward  trouble  which  Mozart  so 
'ften  and  so  strangely — despite  his  for- 
malism— expressed,  and  which  leaves 
i>ehlnd  it  a haunting  memory.  This  was 
*n  engrossing  performance,  a lesson  for 
,iny  music  lover,  and  particularly  for 
hose  interested  In  fine  piano  playing. 

I Equally  fortunate  was  Mr.  Gabrllo- 
Vitsch  in  his  playing  of  the  short,  in- 
imate  and  Joyous  sonata  of  Beethoven 
h E mln(jr.  Op.  90,  with  the  finale  of 
the  charming  sing-song  refrain.  Here, 
00.  form  and  mood  were  balanced  with 
IS  much  proportion  on  the  part  of  the 
nterpreter  as  the  composer,  and  it  was 
femarkable  how  that  unpretentious  and 
unforced  masterpiece  made  itself  felt  in 
(1.  present  day  concert  hall. 

; The  Impression  of  the  performance  of 
me  Brahms-Handel  Variations  was  two- 
pId-;-first,  that  the  pianist  conveyed  the 
music  with  equal  ma.stery  and  love  of 
f,  wtietlier  it  was  rugged,  and  flerj'.  or 
:i  tiie  more  noetic  vein : second!'’  tha ' 
lie  set  could  have  been  played  witii. 
n place.s.  more  subtle  coloring  and  mod- 
rn  feeling.  Brahms  was  certainly  a 
nodern  ,ind  a romantic,  especially  In 
hese  and  in  the  Paganini  variations, 
i For  one  individual,  at  least.  Mr. 
Sabrllowltsch's  reading  wa.s  a little  too 
(iniple  and  classic. 

In  singing  passages  his  legato  wa.« 
thing  to  wonder  at.  and  the  reading 
1 the  fugue  was  superb  in  its  co- 
erency,  color  and  effect. 

't  rather  weak  Chopin  groun.  consf, si- 
ng of  the  early  Rondo,  Op  10;  the 
Itude  of  25  No.  7.  and  the  Tarantelle 
pmpleted  the  printed  prograni.  Mr. 
Jabrllowitsch,  applauded  to  Oie  echo 
• an  audience  which  packed  the  hall, 
layed  encores. 

Cj.^  i 

T ' 

The  New  York  Symphony. 

By  OEIN  DOWNES, 
rhe  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra, 
ith  Bruno  Walter  guest  conductor,  and 
mem  Zimbalist,  soloist,  played  Mo- 
rfs  E flat  -symphony;  Giazounoffs 
slin  concerto;  the  prelude  and  "Liebe- 
id"  from  “Tristan  and  Isolde,”  and 
.ethoven  s 3d  “Leonore”  overture  yes- 
•day  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  The 
hnical  qualities  of  the  performances 
me  not  Invariably  as  high  as  those  of 
program  glvep  previously  by  this 
nductor  and  orchestra  in  Carnegie 
ill,  but  always  the  sincerity,  the  feel- 
? the  the  high  musicianship  of  Mr 
alter  were  evident,  and  the  over- 
^ performance  of 

ethoven  s familiar  overture  was  one 
several  features  of  a notable  concert, 
ui.  >oimballst  s performance  of  the 
azounoff  concerto  was  worthy  of 
mh  better  m.aterlal.  Seldom  has  he 
jyed  with  such  warmth,  brilliancy  and 
llvlduallty  of  . style  to  add  to  his 
■rling  qualities  as  a rntiSidan  and  a 
lyer.  The  concerto  Itself  Is  sugarv- 
d.  in  spite  of  certain  modern  charac- 
■Istlcs  of  Its  form,  out-rnoded.  The  art 
the  violinist,  however,  more  than 
•ompensed  the  audience  for  the  qual- 

° and  again 

s Mr.  -ilmballst  recalled. 
l-Iozart  H symphony  was  pl,ayed  with  a 
e sympathy  throughout,  particularly 
the  slow  movement  and  the  Jest  and 
[nmotlon  of  the  finale.  In  the  Trls- 
muslc  the  ”r,lcl)estod"  had  for  one.- 
real  solemnity  and  ex;dtatlon  of  It;; 
iTlnnlng,  as  also  a,  r-ni  pianissimo 
Ht.  otn#!r  ron»lu<;tom  hurry  th<*  rl«lnr 
on.-atie  progr-  »elons  of  tin,  violins. 

»\alt'-r  gnv.  these  i>aBS^uj|  the 
re  rn>  ailing  and  paiislon  by  allowing 


the  instruments  To'’sIng  instead  of  Jostle 
tliem.  He  and  his  orchestra  rose  to  ac- 
knowledge the  applause.  It  was  a con- 
cert of  many  excellences.  It  lacked 
principally  the  thing  that  every  orches- 
tral program  given  yesterday  lacked — 
novelty  or  noteworthy  Innovation. 


jhesi  in  its  iigntest  nights  or  ■’nait- 
voice,”  fondly  dwelt  on  and  too  frequ- 
: ently  carried  over  into  the  high  falsetto 
, that  Eastern  Europe  borrows  from  the 
further  Orient,  a style  yet  exotic  to  the 
■ stage  of  New  York. 


THIBAUD  PLAYS  BACH. 

Philharmonic  Soloist  Alpo  Performs 
Chausson’s  “Poeme.” 

The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  played 
tinder  the  direction  of  Willem  Mengel- 
berg  yesterday  afternoon  at  Carne,gie 
Hall,  the  assisting  artist  being  Jacques 
Thibaud.  The  French  violinist  was 
heard  in  Bach’s  E-maJor  concerto,  in 
which  he  displayed  his  well-known 
qualities  of  polish  and  delicacy.  His 
lovely  tone  was  specially  marked  in  the 
adagio.  The  orchestra  collaborated  witli 
fine  intuition  and  impeccable  exacti- 
tude. The  “Pofeme”  by  Chausson  later 
brought  out  M.  Thibaud’s  fire  and  ro- 
manticism and  resulted  in  prolonged 
applause. 

Mr.  Mengelberg  and  the  orchestra 
gave  a reading  of  Beethoven's  "Leo- 
nore” overture  No.  3 which  impressed 
the  audience  by  its  clearness  of  detail 
and  the  wealth  of  its  expression.  The 
applause  which  greeted  its  climax  was’ 
shared,  at  a signal  from  the  conductor, 
by  the  Instrumentalists.  The  program 
concluded  with  two  much  enjoyed  num- 
bers by  Johann  Strauss,  the  overture  to 
the  "Fledermaus"  and  the  -“Vienna 
Woods”  waltz. 


Zlatko'  Balokovic  Welcomed. 

Zlatko  Balokovic,  the  Croatian  violin- 
ist, at  his  first  American  appearance 
last  evening  at  the  National  Theatre 
scored  a decided  success.  In  a program 
taken  from  the  best  violin  literature  he 
proved  an  artist  of  talent  and  resources. 
The  Handel  sonata  was  played  with 
mastery  while  the  ease  with  which  he 
overcame  the  technical  difficulties  of 
the  Pajanlnl -concerto  won  him  applause 
at  every  pause. 

His  tone  la  strong  and  full  of  the  most 
tenuous  softness,  but  always  of  the  tru- 
est intonation.  Also  he  has  freedom  and 
bradth  in  the  larger  moments.  The  au- 
dience waxed  enthusiastic.  Rex  Tillson 
did  good  service  at  the  piano.  Mr. 
Balokovic  will  repeat  the  same  brograni 
next  Tuesday.  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
and  will  change  his  repertoire  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  evening. 


•'•'ilwiid.  HiibcrinnuK,  Zinibansi 

Three  famous  viohnisis  were  hea:d  al. 
ihi  ee  on  hestral  concerts  yesterday.  Jacque.s 
Thibaud  plajed  with  Mengelburg  the 
tuneful  and  adorable  Bach  concerto  in  E 
major  and  Chausson's  "Poenie”;  he  was 
in  his  best  form  and  got  much  applaus". 
Mengelberg-  also  conducted  the  third 
"Leonore”  overture,  with  rather  too  much 
of  the  sfor/ando  jerkines.s  in  acoenl  that 
has  hern  growing  on  him. 

At  the  State  Symphony  Orchestra’s  last 
but  one  concert  at  the  .Metropolitan  there 
were  Itt’O  solo'sts;  Bi-onislaw  Huberman 
played  the  Mendelssohn  concerto  in  his 
usual  finished  style,  while  .\nton  Bi’otti 
give  a rousing  performance  of  L;.szt’s 
gruesome  'Danse  Macabre.”  The  orches- 
tra. under  Stransky,  played  .Schubert's 
“Unfinished,”  besides  Smetana’s  '’Vetava” 
and  the  ’'Rakoozy”  march  attributed  to 

Berlioz  but  really  stolen  from  Liszt. 

Efrem  Zimbalist  p.ayed  a concerto  by 
Glazunoff  at  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra’s  ,\eol;an  Hall  concert  yesterday 
1o  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience.  Bruns 
■Waller’s  orchestral  numbers  were  a Mo- 
zart symphony  and  the  "Tristan”  prelude 
and  finale. 

Other  musical  events  were  a second  re 
cital  by  Henry  Cowell,  specialist  in  "tone 
clusters  " the  debuts  of  two  singer.s,  Leon 
Coi'tilli  and  Leon  Brahms,  both  tenors;  and 
the  first  of  sixteen  recitals  to  be  given  at 
the  National  Theatre  by  the  Croatian  vio- 
linist, Zlatko  Balokovic.  At  the  Metro- 
politan’s Sunday  concert  the  extra  soloist 
was  the  Polish  pianist,  Mieczslaw  Aiuenz, 
who  plaj-ed  pieces  by  Liszt,  Chopin,  and 
Dohnanyi. 


Leon  Coptilll  in  Recital.  i 

Leon  Cortllll,  the  Polish  tenor,  who 
ha.s  made  many  appearances  in  leading  ■ 
j'bles  in  opera  and  concert  in  his  native 
land,  and  who  received  his  musical 
training  in  Italy.  France.  Austria  and 
Germany,  was  successful  in  a recital 
last  evening  at  Aeolian  Hall.  He  sang 
an  aria  from  "Halka”  with  dramatic 
fire,  and  showed  to  even  better  advan- 
tage In  "Le  Reve"  from  "Manon.”  His 
voice  is  well  suited  to  the  concert  plat- 
form and  he  was  warmly  applauded 
throughout  the  evening. 


Mieezyslaw  Munz,  the  piain»i..  >.a.o 
heard  at  last  night’s  “opera  concert”  in 
l.iszt's  A-maJor  concerto  with  the  or- 
chestra under  Bamboschek.  Singers  in 
the  same  program  were  Mines.  Mario 
Sabanieva,  Guilford  and  Gordon, 
Messrs.  Diaz,  Mardones  and  Wolf. 


HUBERMAN  IS  APPLAUDED. 


Heard  With  Stransky’s  Players  at 
Opera  House  Matinee. 

A matinee  audience  at  the  Metropolitan 
yesterday  heard  the  last  but  one  of  the 
State  Symphony  Orchestra’s  series  there. 
It  will  close  March  2,  when  Mme.  Je- 


ritza,  now  starting  her  own  concert  tour,  | 
returns  from  a local  field  day  with  Mr.  ! 
Stransky’s  players,  wo  soloists  assisted  | 
ye.sterday,  Bronislaw  Huberman  in  Men-  i 
delssohn’s  violin  concerto  and  Anton  Bi-  ! 
lotti  in  the  "Dance  of  Death”  by  Liszt.  | 
The  orchestra  gave  also  Schubert's  “Un-  : 
finished”  symphony.  Smetana’s  "The  I 
.Moldau”  and  the  "Rakoesy”  march  of  | 
Berlioz. 

Mr.  Huberman  was  long  applauded  i 
after  the  concerto,  which,  with  the  brief 
symphony  that  preceded  it,  might  well 
share  lionors  among  the  most  popular 
of  musical  classics.  Mr.  Bilotti  also 
made  a graceful  appearance,  if  less  for- 
tunate, in  the  noisy  piano  declamation 
of  th',-  "Dies  Irae.”  indeed.  Liszt’s 
bombast  maile  the  brass  of  Berlioz  after 
it  .shine  like  gold.  Air.  Stransky’s  in- 
terlude from  Smetan:-  .--nticipating  the 
Czech  composer’s  cent  .-.ary,  was  a Joy- 
ful celebration  of  his  native  river  in 
melodies  of  Bohemia’s  own. 


Leon  Brahms,  Tenor,  Appears. 

Singing  one  song  from  a famous 
n.anic.suke  composer,  Leon  Brahms  made 
ids  debut  at  the  Town  Hall  last  night 
in  a program  topheavy  with  grand  op- 
era tenor  airs,  adding  another,  that 
of  the  last  act  from  "Tosca,”  among 
three  encores  at  the  evening’s  close.  He 
I l.s  a Russian,  it  was  said,  of  remote— 
] If  any — kinsidp  to  the  'Viennese  Johan- 
! ne.s.  Mr.  Brahms  gave  account  of  hlm- 
I self  In  old  Italian  airs,  romantic  Oer- 

Im.’in  l-li(ler,  an  intere.stlng  group  of 
l!n  ;.;ifin  ( ompose-rs  and  exeimpts  from 
”i)ne:;ln,”  ".Manon”  and  ”l-a  Julve.”. 
Ili.s  voice,  llglit  but  pleasing,  wa.;  at 


Cowell  Gives  Secondy^ 
Recital  at  Town  Hall 

Familiar  Program,  With  Irish 
Legends,  Reminiscent  of 
j MacDowell’s  Sea  Pieces 

Henry  Cowell,  who  has  attracted 
■ considerable  attention  in  concerts  in 
this  coantry,  as  well  as  Europe,  hc- 
! cause  of  his  **tone  cluster*’  piano  play 
j ing,  gave  his  second  recital  of  the  sea- 
son in  Town  Hall  pftprnoon 

Mr.  Cowell’s  program  was  not  a new- 
one  to  those  who  have  heard  him  play 
before,  for  it  was  made  up  of  his  own 
compositions,  beginning  with  three 
Irish  legends,  “The  Hero  Sun,”  “The 
Voice  of  Lir”  and  “The  Tides  of  Man- 
naunaun.”  These  last  two  are  both 
suggestive  of  MacDowell’s  sea  pieces, 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Cowell’s  vigorous  use 
of  his  elbows,  forearms  and  fists  to 
produce  the  more  ponderous  effects. 

He^  also  played  his  “Dynamic  Mo- 
tion, "With  its  four  listed  encores, 
IV hat  s This?”  “Amiable  Conversa- 
tion,” “Advertisement”  and  “Antinomy.’’ 
A third  group  contained  his  “Piece  for 
Piano,  with  Strings,”  two  dances,  two 
episodes  and  “Exultation.”  The  con- 
cert closed  with  an  Irish  legend,  “The 
Vision  of  Oma.” 


By  Deems  Taylor 


THE  PHILHARMONIC. 

Interest  in  yestajAiay  afternoon’s 
Philharmonic  centered  rather  miore 
upon  the  soloist  of  the  day  than  upon 
the  orchestra;  for  Jacques  Thibaud 
-ivas  entnusted  ^^'ilh  the  two  least  fa- 
miliar works  upon  the  program,  -while 
Mr.  Mengelberg  contented  lumsell 
with  piloting  his  men  through  the 
third  ‘‘Leonore”  overture  and  Johann 
Strauss’s  overture  to  "Die  Fleder- 
maus,” and  "Tales  from  the  Vienna 
VVootls”  waltzes. 

Mr.  Thibaud’s  two  numbers  were 
widely  contrasted,  both  in  age  and 
style.  He  played  first  Bach’.s  E major 
concerto,  accompanied  by  the  strings 
and  organ,  and  reappeared  after  the 
intermission  in  Chausson’.s  "Pocme,” 
for  violin  and  orchestra,  and  was  su- 
perbly e.qual  to  both.  IJke  Fritz  Krels- 


ler,  'Mr.  Thibaud  approaches  .;•■ 
effortless  perfection  of  style  . nd 
' technique  that  transform.s  tlie  -\-ir- 
tuoso  into  an  instrument.  During  hi.s 
playing  of  the  concerto  one  was  con- 
tent to  forget  Thibaud  and  think  alboul 
Dach,  admiring  the  Gothic  strength 
and  grace  of  the  music,  the  grave 
beauty  of  the  solo  vojee  soaring  above 
the  pinnacles  and  buttre.sses  below, 
i In  the  Chausson  work,  centuries  apart 
j in  its  melanclioly  'lyricism,  he  was 
I equally  eloquent,  equally  master  of 
the  music  and  himself. 

Kr.  Mengelberg  conducted  beautl- 
tully  modulated  and  pollslied  accom- 
paniments  for  both  works,  and  gave 
an  intensely  dramatic  reading  of  the 
|0-v-erture  that  roused  his  hearers  to  a 
j pitch  of  enthusiasm  not  often  en- 
jcountered  so  early  in  a concert. 


/ 
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Slav  voii  Schilling’s's  Thrilling’ 
‘Mona  Lisa’  Starts  Its 
Second  Season. 


' By  tv.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Max  von  SchilUngs’s  opera.  “Mona 
Lisa”  had  its  first  performance  of  the 
cuiTent  season  at.  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  last  evening.  Tlie  work 
was  produced  here  on  March  2 of  last 
year,  when  Mme.  Barbara  Kemp, 
prima  donna  Tentonica,  made  her 
initial  bow  before  an  .\merican  audi- 
ence. Since  that  time  she  has  become 
the  wife  of  the  composer  of  the  opera 
and  has  brouglit  him  o\'cr  to  see 
how  he  likes  America.  He  was  pres- 
ent last  evening  and  therefore  able  to 
.''Ppear  in  person  to  receive  the  public 
expressions  of  gratitude  for  liis  con- 
tribution to  the  glory  of  the  Metro- 1 
poHtan  stage.  | 

“Mona  Lisa”  found  favor  with  opera  \ 
goer.s  last  season  because  it  was  one  ! 
of  the  most  thrilling  of  ail  those  acting  ' 
operas  which  have  -won  their  way  into  i 
the  foreground  of  lyric  art.  The  | 
purely  vocal  opera,  in  which  singer.-:  j 
stood  still  and  voiced  their  emotions  i 
in  eyoquent  music  is  now  relegated  to  i 
•a  secondary  po.sition.  The  divas  of  I 
the  bel  canto  jieriod  do  not  satisfy  I 
the  appetite  of  this  time  for  excite- 1 
ment  while  the  singing  actress  who  j 
can  magnificently  roll  down  a flight; 
of  step.s  or  tear  passions  to  tatters  and  i 
scater  them  all  over  the  .stage,  is  the' 
queen  of  tiie  musical  drama.  ' 

I 

j (»?>orn's  .M  Jlorii. 

, ".Mona  1-i.s'A”  has  one  grea;  i-nu.sical 
mr.rh.  Tile  score  does  rot  interfere  ' 
yvith  the  to  tien.  The  jil.ay  is  one  ‘‘with  ; 
a iinnch."  as  deal:  old  Broadwa.-i'  used  : 
to  ‘sir,  and  n-i  Donizct'.i  or  Bellini! 
v -'i-  weakens  it.s  force.  It  niovc.s! 
witli  dii'.-'c'.ncr.s  .-md  certainly.  Its| 
<iiainaTic  situatiof!.';',  M'bich  are  tense.! 
at-"  not  hampered  i;y  melodic  require-  ^ 
ineut.s.  For  all  Uiis  of  course  Max  • 
von  .Schillings  is  to  be  thanked.  He! 
has  modestly  he’d  himself  in  check  j 
and  not  permitted  an  unwise  ambition  ; 
to  compose  important  music  to  spoil  j 
a good  play.  j 

The  cast  last  evening  was  that  of  j 
last  season,  but  possibly  because  the 
oo-mposer  had  been  present  at  rehears-  I 
tls  there  was  more  attention  to  the  | 
details  of  the  music,  wliile  the  action  ! 
lost  none  of  the  sinister  power  which 
A italized  the  work  when  it  was  re- 1 
vealed  here.  Mme.  Kemp’s  Mona  Lisa  \ 
Vs  her  most  striking  impersonation 
last  winter,  and  it  will  remain  note- 
x^■orthy  for  i’.s  singular  combination 
of  ice  and  fire.  The  wife  of  Francisco, 
frozen  in  tiie  arctic  regions  of  marital 
slavery,  and  the  beloved  of  Giotiaiuii, ! 
melted  in  the  blazing  sun  of  tropical  | 
(passion,  are  two  different  beings.  Mine.  I 
Kemp  wore  the  mask  of  Leonardo’s ! 
feminine  sphln.v  and  exposed  thej 
naked  soul  of  the  tortured  woman  j 
with  splendid  dramatic  skill  as  she  did 
last  year.  There  have  been  few  such 
thrilling  impersonations  as  this  on  the 
0)>eratic  stage.  I 


Itohiien  ns  Francisco. 
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.Mr.  Kolinen’s  Prancesco  is  .a.  mas-  I 
terly  portrayal  of  a man  of  splendid  j 
power  and  intellect  tern  .and  con- 
quered by  his  love  for  an  nnatiain-  I 
able  woman.  It  is  a more  iiowerfiil  j 


nno  n.'tCM  ; uuui  ui.1.1. 

of  ifme.  K'-mp  '""t  ''•'i”  ®”''' 
h(>ra  in  snbtiety.  Tt  cannot  excel  it. 
The  tui-  actors  make  an  almost  blood 
onrdliiv-  effect  of  the  closing  scene  of 
the  llrst  act.  wh.-n  the  hu.sband  has 
trapped  the  lover  in  the  jewel  cabinet 
and  forces  the  dispairing  mistress  to 
accept  the  c:in  sse.s  of  her  liege  lord, 
■which  her  hear-  is  dying  in  the  closet,  j 
All  that  can  be  done  with  the  climax  | 
of  the  second  act  these  two  fine  sing-  ; 
ing  actors  do.  hut  it  is  not  in  human  j 
ipower  of  the  husband  beside  tbe  body 
of  the  lover  is  horrifying,  hut  after 
»1’  ii  is  an  anii-climax. 

.Mr.  Tancher  as  Giovanni  plays  & 
comparatively  unimportant  part  in 
the  opera.  The  role  might  perhaps 
a‘'uiiire  greater  distinction,  hut  in  ^tr. 
Tancher's  hands  at  any  rate  it  fits 
V,  -i  into  the  general  scheme  and 
helps  the  general  illusion.  Mme. 
T’f  ralta  is  very  happy  as  Giiievra,  a 
flighty  Florentine  lady  with  a past,  a 
present  and  a future.  The  singer! 
looks  the  part  and  acts  it  with  intelli-! 
gence.  There  are  several  minor  rolesj 
In  the  opera.  None  are  of  impor-j 
lance,  but  with  s'.ich  experienced  per-' 
formers  as  Messrs.  Meador,  Schlegel. 
D’.'.ngelo  and  Gustafson  in  them  they 
have  their  due  value.  Mr.  Bodanzky 
conducted  vvith  good  judgment  and 
the  orchestra  played  with  more  than 
usual  care. 

I By  Deems  Taylor j 

at  the  metropolitan. 

Ll8a»’‘  opera  In  two  acts,  with 
prologue  arid  epilogue  by  Max  SchUlIngs, 
libretto  by  Beatrice  Dovsky  Sung  in  Ger- 
nian,  Artur  Bodansky,  conducting.  First 
perionnance  of  tUe  season. 

THE  CAST. 

IN  prolck;ue  axd  epilogue.* 

Michael  Bohnen 

His  loiing  Wife Barbara  Kemp 

A Young  Monk Curt  Taucher 

TN  THE  OTHER  SCENES: 

j^ncesco Michael  Bohner^ 

Giovanni Curt  Tauchci 

Sandro. Wlillam  Gustafson 

Carl  Schleeel 

Ai  *^P*****‘ George  Meadei 

Max  Bloch 

TPi'  '"J"  y: Louis  D’Angelc 

Mona  Flor  da  Lisa Barbara  Kemp 

Glnevra Frances  Peralta 

Dalossy 

Plccnrdla .Marion  Telva 

Citizens  of  Florence.  Nuns.  Carnival  Pro- 

cession* Monks,  Servants. 


Metropolitan  patrons  are  getting 
so  accustomed  to  composers  and  their 
descendants  that  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Verdi  before  the  curtain 
after  a performance  of  "Alda”  would 
probably  -occasion  little  commotion 
below  tbe  family  circle.  They  have 
seen  Siegfried  Wagner  and  Italo 
Montemezzl  within  a month,  and  last 
night  they  were  given  a glimpse  of 
Max  Schillings,  composer  of  "Mona 
i.isa."  Mr.  Schillings  came  out  after 
the  first  act  of  his  opera,  shared  two 
curtain  calls  with  Michael  Bohnen 
and  Barbara  Kemp,  and  took  a third 
by  himself.  There  was  no  wreath. 

Outside  of  the  composer’s  appear 
ance,  the  most  exciting  thing  about 
'ast  night’s  presentation  was,  as  it 
had  been  last  year,  the  thrilling  per- 
formance of  Mr.  Bohnen  as  the  sln- 
'ster  Fraincesco.  It  is  a characteriz- 
ation abounding  In  telling  detail,  ful' 
of  plastic  beauty  and  superbly  sus- 
I tained  mood — altogether  one  of  the 
j best  examples  of  melodramatic  acting 
i to  be  seen  on  the  stage  to-day. 
j No  one,  outside  of  Feodor  Chali- 
apin, surpasses  Mr.  Bohnen’s  vocal 
1 Oexibllity  and  m8,stery  of  graceful  and 
j telling  gesture.  He  does  not  know 
j yet,  however,  what  Chaliapin  does 
; know — that  pantomime  can  be  over- 
I done.  Parts,  of  his  performance  last 
I night  seemed  overstudied,  overde- 
I tailed,  passing  by  one  gesture,  one 
' pose  too  many,  over  the  borderline 
! between  eloquence  and  spellbinding 
Mr.  Bohnen  needs  a stage  director. 

The  performance  marked  Mme. . 
Kemp’s  first  appearance  of  the  sea- 
son. Sbi  looked  just  'as  uncannily 
like  Leonardo’s  La  Gloconda  as  she 
did  last  year,  acted  with  the  same 
painstaking  earnestness  and  sang 
with  the  same  general  lack  of  Im- 
presslvenesv.  The  cast  was  other- 
wise as  it  'nad  been,  every  one  doing 
well  what  little  there  was  to  do,  with 
I Mr.  Bodanzky  laboring  devotedly 
I over  Mr.  Schilling’s  not  altogether 
inspired  score. 

* * * 

A matinee  performance  of  ’’Thais” 

, served  as  Maria  Jeritza’s  farewell  ap- 
i pcaranco  of  the  season.  The  blonde 

..  -.u 


Viennese  threw  aerscii  | 

edly  Into  the  role  and  received  a vo-  j 
ciferous  ‘ .Vuf  wledersehen"  feotn  „ ' 
house  full  of  devoted  listeners.  Mr  T 
Diaz  was  Kiclas  and  Mr.  Danlse  sang 
Athanael.  Mr.  Hasselmans  conducted. 

• • • 

At  Aeolian  Hall  In  the  afternoon 
there  was  a violin  recital  by  Carmine 
Fabrizio,  who  played  a rather  light- 
weight program  that  was  headed  by 
Lazzari’s  gently  Francklan  sonata. 
Mi-.  Fabrizlo’s  tone  is  true  and  pleas- 
ant, and  he  played  with  taste  and 
technical  command  that  were  easily 
sufficient  to  the  demands  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  day’s  second  violinist,  Thelma 
Given,  played  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  the 
evening,  offering,  among  erthers,  the 
Vital!  chaconne,  the  Franck  sonata 
and  two  groups  of  shorter  pieces.  Her 
tone  suffered  occasionally  from  her  de- 
sire to  enlarge  it  beyond  its  natural 
size,  but  it  posse.s.sed  considerable 
beauty,  particularly  in  the  upper  reg- 
ister, and  her  playing  generally 
showed  miisicianshtp  and  good  style. 
She  was  assisted  by  Charles  Albert 
Baker  at  the  organ  and  Richard  Hage- 
man  at  the  piano.  Mr.  Hageraan 
played  especially  well  In  the  sonata. 

Isiah  Seligraan,  a pianist  from  the 
Pacific  Coast,  gave  a piano  recital  at 
Aeolian  Hall  In  the  evening,  playing 
a more  or  less  conventional  program 
that  included  the  Bach -Busoni  cha- 
conne, three  Choplq  pieces,  three  by 
Skrlabin  and  Liszt’-j  twelfth  rhapsody. 


Max  Schilling’.?  opera.  “Mona  Lisa.” 
the  libretto  by  Beatrice  Dovsky,  was 
performed  last  night  for  the  first  time 
this  season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
HoifSe.  with  the  composer  present. 
After  the  first  act  Mr.  Schilling  ap- 
peared before  the  curtain  with  his  wife, 
Barbara  Kenipf,  who  had  appeared  in 
the  title  role,  and  the.se  two.  with 
Messrs.  Bohnen  and  Taucher,  acknowl- 
edged many  recalls. 

The  perfoiTnance  was  virtually  a repe- 
tition in  cast  of  the  initial  presentation 
of  the  opera  in  New  York  In  the  .same 
theatre  on  the  1st  of  March  of  last 
year.  The  libretto  afford.s  the  composer 
opportunities  of  characterization,  atino.s- 
phere,  and  dramatic  emphasis  of  which 
he  has  not  taken  advantage.  Yet  the 
opera  is  effective  for  the  stage.  The 
tale,  commenced  by  a monk  who  tells 
It  to  a lady  visiting  with  her  elderly 
and  wealthy  husband  tbe  palace  of  Glo- 
condo  in  Florence — time,  the  present— is 
the  1001st  explanation  of  the  strange 
smile  on  the  face  of  Beonardo  da  Vinci's 
famous  portrait.  It  unfolds  before  the 
eyes  of  the  audience.  Francesco  dls- 
cover.s  his  wife’s  passion  for  Giovanni, 


Violinist  in  Commanding  Form  at 
Her  Carnegie  Recital. 

Tlielma  Given,  violinist  of  force  and 
riie.  matched  by  magnificent  p.'iysique 
returned  to  Carnegie  Hall  last  night  ' 
»fter  a.  seasons  absence,  to  compel 
again  the  admiration  of  Intuitive  musi- 
cianship in  heroic  mold.  She  towered  I 
Hageinan  at  the  piano 

lair? 

talis  chaconne,  a reminiscence  of  her 
tone  often  roulfi'^  bi/t  Phrase,  the 

remembered  trait?  of 

now  one  of  ^ ffiited  playor, 

Fabrizio  Plays  French  Masters. 

Carmine  Fabrizio.  in  his  d6but  a.s  vio- 
linist at  Aeolian  Hail  yesterday  after- 
noon,. gave  a singularly  ingratiating 
I tribute  not  only  to  his  masters,  Loef- 
fler  and  Vsaye,  but  also,  despite  his 
apparently  Italian  lineage.  to  the 
l«rench  violin  repertoirle  represented  by 
Die  Alsatian-Amerlcan  an  the  great 
Bolgi<tn.  A short,  vigrorous  voufh 
showed  flexibility  of'  stvle  in 
non-Galllc^  work.s^  f°ouf‘laras"at^  Are^ 
Lreisler,  whose  setting 

?ria?nr?S^en^^rnf ‘S 

composer  visited  New  York  for  the  chU 
"d  Sauterkft.”  of  his  opera. 

Isiah  Seligman  Plays. 

siah  Seligman.  who  played  at  Aeolian 
Hall  last  evening  is  a young  pianist  of 
parts.  He  indulged  in  a somewhat 
thunderous  forte,  but  he  wa.s  in  full 
control  of  his  technique  and  knew  when 
to  consider  effects  of  b,  \ t and  shade 
and  emotion.  This  clearness  of  mind 
and  of  will  was  graphically  expressed 
in  a Bach-Busoni  “Chaconne.”  There 
wa.s  much  to  recommend  his  ideas  on 
Cliopin ; they  were  not  in  the  least 
sentimental,  but  earnest  and  thoughtful. 
The  valse  in  particular  had  a brisk  and 
fresh  quality.  The  rest  of  his  program 
carried  his  audience  through  Glazou- 
now,  Scriabjne,  Debussy  and  t.iszt.  He 
was  warmly  applauded  throughout  the 
evening. 


Frederic  Fradkin  in  Recital.  1 

Frederic  Fradkin  was  heard  In  a violin 
recital  last  evening  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
He  wa.s  much  applauded  for  his  reading 
of  the  Tartini  sonata  where  his  In- 
variably sweet  tone  and  his  smooth, 
correct  mechanism  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  He  was  still  more  successful  in 
Mendelssohn's  Concerto.  There  his  tech- 
nical ca.se  and  flowing  periods  exactly 
suited  the  character  of  the  music.  The 
audience  showeil  their  appreciation  b.v 
recalling  .Mr.  Fradkin  several  tlmes.i 
Harry  Kaufman  gave  him  valuable  as- 
sistance at  the  piano.  The  remainder  of 
the  program  con.si.sted  of  favorite  pieces 
and  a group  of  Hungarian  folk  airs. 


whom  he  locks,  alive,  in  a vaun 
soon  becomes  bis  tomb.  Mona  Fioida- 
lisa  revenges  herself  by  enticing  Fran- 
cesco, in  his  turn,  into  the  same  fatal 
vault,  shrieking  her  hatred  and  despair 
the  while.  Again  the  stage  darkens, 
and  it  is  hinted  that  the  monk,  Mona 
Fiordallsa,  and  the  wealthy  tourist  are 
reincarnations  of  the,  characters  of  the 
tragic  drama  which  has  just  been  en- 
acted. 

Much  could  have  been  made  of  such 
a libretto  by  a poet  like  Montemezzl  on 
the  one  hand,  or  a realist  like  Glaccomo 
Puccini  on  the  other.  But  the  emptiness 
of  the  score  lays  the  burden  on  the 
principal  performers.  Miss  Kemff  sang 
very  intelligently,  resembled  strikingly 
the  famous  portrait,  and  showed  that 
she  understood  the  empha.sis  of  under- 
statement. She,  moved  through  the 
drama  as  the  figure  of  a dream.  Mr. 
Tauscher  was  competent  in  a sturdy, 
workmanlike,  unromantic  manner.  Mr. 
Bohnen  sang,  usually  in  a dynamic 
scale  demanded,  apparently,  by  the 
music  that  ranged  from  forte  to  fortis- 
simo. As  always,  hl.s  diction  commend- 
ed itself  while  his  action  was  principally 
that  of  roaring  melodrama.  The  en- 
semble was  smooth  enough,  though  the 
festival  of  wine,  mirth  and  song  of  the 
opening  act  had  an  anachronistic  flavor. 
It  was  dignified  enough  for  the  embodi- 
ment of  prohibition,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Meader’.?  song,  delivered  with  anima- 
tion and  other  Individual  excellences. 
There  D a colorful  stage  setting.  Mr. 
Bodanzky  conducted  with  all  possible 
care  and  .solicitude  for  the  intention  of 
the  composer. 


.Jerltza’s  Bate  “Thais.” 

Marie  Jeritza  made  her  last  appear- 
ance of  the  season  as  Thai's  yesterday 
afternoon  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  but  not  her  last  appearance  In 
this  theatre  before  sailing  for  Europe. 
She  will  sing  again  in  an  extra  per- 
formance of  “Fedora”  the  14th  of  next 
month.  With  Mme.  Jeritza  yesterday 
afternoon  were  Giuseppe  Danlse  as 
Athanael,  Rafaelo  Diaz  as  Nlcias,  and 
Paolo  Ananlan,  Nannette  Guilford, 
Grace  Anthony,  Merle  Alcock  and  Millo 
Pico  In  other  parts.  Mr.  Hasselmans 
conducted.  The  house  was  packed  for 
this  extra  performance,  the  eighth  Mme. 
Jeritza  has  given  of  this  rOle.  The 
fervid  appbause  after  each  act  and  at 
the -end  te.stified  to  her  extraordinary 
hold  upon  her  public. 


■/ 
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Philharmonic  Plays  “New  World.” 

Mr.  Mengelberg  conducted  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  in  the  series  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  evening, 
repeating  from  a Carnegie  Hall  program 
of  last  Sunday  both  Beethoven’s  third 
’ Deonore”  overture  and  Bach’s  E-major 
concerto,  in  which  last  the  soloist  was 
again  the  French  violinist,  Jacques  Thi- 
baud.  An  audience  of  good  size  ap- 
plauded orchestra  and  star,  as  it  also 
did  the  final  number  of  the  evening, 
Dvoi-ftk's  -symphony  ’’From  the  New 
World  ” In  his  four  American  seasons, 
it  was  the  first  time  the  Dutch  con- 
ductor had  given  this  locally  popular 
symphony. 

.■■iUt  BEUT  ENG.AGES  VIOLINIST. 

Odette  Myrtil,  pantomimic  violinist 
and  international  revue  star,  has  been 
engaged  by  Lee  Shubert  for  the  new 
Century  Roof  revue.  Jliss  Myrtil,  who 
was  born  in  Paris,  has  played  in  musi- 
cal production.?  in  London  *ind  Pe- 
cently  has  been  a headliner  in  vaude- 
ville. In  the  new  . roof  revue  she  will 
appear  in  several  violin  pantomimes 
surrounded  by  her  own  company.  In 
addition  she  will  play  principal  roles. 

Miss  Myrtil’s  musical  education  in- 
cludes grand  opera  and  the  violin.  It 
was  begun  when  she  was  four  years 
old  under  her  father,  Charles  Belza 
and  her  mother.  Marguerite  Belza,  tenor 
and  soprano,  in  J''rench  grand  opera. 


Gertrude  Peppercorn  Plays. 

Mme.  Gertrude  Peppercorn,  the  Englisl 
pianist,  recently  heard  here  after  ar 
absence  of  some  years,  gave  a second 
recital  last  evening  at  Aeolian  Hall, 
She  played  two  favorite  sonatas,  th^ 
C-sharp  minor  of  Beethoven  and  B-flat 
minor  of  Chopin,  adding  shorter  works 
of  Liszt  and  Brahms,  a march  by 
Dohnanyi  and  Mme.  Poldowski’a 
’’Bloomsbury  Waltz.”  It  was  note- 
worthy that  a numerous  audience  turned 
out  for  the  English  artist  In  the  finest 
storm  of  New  York’s  belated  Winter. 


Margarita  Melrose  Appears. 

Margarita  Melrose,  appearing  as  pianist 
at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon, 
made  a fresh  and  Spring-like  start  with 
light,  lyric  music  such  as  the  sonata  of 
Grieg  and  three  of  his  "Sketches  of  Nor- 
wegian Life.”  In  lyric  vein  also  were 
three  Spaniards,  Mahzanares,  Gomez 
and  even  Albeniz,  whose  graceful 
“Nochecita”  was  a trifle  not  for  the 
concert  hall.  Miss  Melro.se  was  ap- 
plauded in  Beethoven’s  sonata  Op.  54 
and  other  serious  works  of  Chopin. 
Gliere  and  Dohnanyi. 

Miss  Melrose  in  Recital 


Grieg  was  well  represented  on  the 
program  of  Margarita  Melrose,  a young 
American  pianist  who  gave  her  first 
New  York  recital  yesterday  afternoon 
at  Aeolian  Hall.  In  the  Norwegian 
composer’s  sonata,  Op.  7,  which  h®s 
not  seen  the  light  in  piano  recitals  ht 
for  some  time,  Miss  Melrose’s  playi. 
was  marked  by  distinct  energy, 
times  approaching  heaviness,  and  ac* 
centuated  contrasts,  both  of  pace 
of  volume.  While  the  sonata  is  a 'tvorkx 
in  which  a varied,  flexible  tempo  is  of 
I advantage  — rather,  imperative  : 

' seemed  to  overdo  it,  the  sudden  alter- 
' nation  of  fast  and  slow  giving  a rather 
1 abrupt  effect. 

With  less  marked  contrasts  Miss 
' Melrose  played  the  “Three  Sketches  of 
i Norwegian  Life,”  while  her  vigorous 
' playing  was  effective  in  Beethoven  s 
sonata,  Op.  54,  though  the  performance 
did  not  seem  of  the  clearest.  The  later 
groups  included  unfamiliar  numMrs  by 
; Ruiz  Manzanares  and  Ricardo  Gomez, 

' with  Albeniz,  Chopin  and  others. 


t / 

The  mark  may  be  low  in  Ger- 
many, but  the  stock  of  Teu- 
tonic opera  singers  stands  high 
at  the  Metro- 
politan. 

Last  evening 
we  had  four 
"Lo  h en  g r in” 
principals  from 
the  lyrical  thea- 
tres of  the 
Fatherland.  The 
importation  was 
a successful 
one,  for  the 
quartet  c o v- 
ered  itself  with 
glory. 

First  in  im- 
portance came 

Michael  Bohnen,  who  made  a 
highly  successful  reappearance 
the  other  evening  as  Francesco  in 
“Mona  Lisa.”  His  “Lohengrin  ’ 
role  was  that  of  King  Henry.  Mr. 
Bohnen  is  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  a powerful  baritone  voice, 
flexible  and  well  controlled, 
which  he  is  able  to  put  through 
all  the  operatic  paces,  troni 
lyrical  expressiveness  to  intense 
dramatic  outbursts.  His  acting 
is  intelligent  and  convincing  in 
the  heroic  Wagnerian  manner. 
He  made  his  King  Henry  imper- 
sonation a striking  achievement. 

Another  skillful  operatic  artist 
is  Clarence  Whitehill,  and  he.  put 
robust  proclamations  and  histri- 
onic force  into  his  enactment  of 
the  malevolent  Teiraniund. 

Curt  Taucher,  the  Lohengrin,^ 
made  a more  comfortable  than 
romantic  figure  of  the  mysLeri- 
ous  Knight  of  the  Grail,  but  at 
least  he  was  sincere,  and  he  sang 
his  music  with  fine,  full  tones, 
and  in  becoininglv  broad  style. 

Enter  the  ladies.  Elizabeth 
Rethberg’s  vocal  equipment  is 
not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  so- 
prano at  tne  Metropolitan,  ana 
her  contributions  always  are  a 
joy  to  the  ear.  She  lacks  mobil- 
ity and  warmth  as  an  actress 
when  she  undertakes  Italian 
roles,  hut  the  Elsa  of  “Lohen- 
grin” does  not  suffer  when  por 
trayed  with  a touch  of  the  icUY 


virginal.  , ' 

Karin  Branzell.  (he  fourth  of  the 
Germans,  who  registered  triumpii- 
antly  as  Fricka  in  “Walkuerc  ^ 
a former  occasion,  reprated 
strong  impression  then  inaa*. 


]t  in  true  AfnazonT5ffi~  mouTd,  , 
is  an  ideal  Wagner  heroine 
1 lically.  Herr  Orturd  last  eve-  i 
^ had  immense  majesty  and  1 

trht.  Her  contralto  voice  is 
’noble  quality  and  she  uses 
}t  organ  with  impressive  dra- 
Itic  effect. 

Lohengrin”  as  an  opera  begins 
t appear  slow-paced  in  these 
itless  days.  Its  music  still  at- 
icts  but  no  longer  excites.  One 
liles  to  think  that  Liszt  wept 
en  he  first  heard  the  har- 
■nies  of  the  ‘‘Wedding  March.’ 
never  married,  therefore  his 
lotion  was  strictly  non-partisan. 
A-rtur  Bodanzky’s  baton  induced 
iich  notable  and  spirited  or- 
lestral  playing. 

I # 

DISTRESSINGLY  small  au- 
dience swam  and  paddled 
(trough  the  seas  of  afternoon 
fish  to  listen  to  Leah  Epstein  in 
Bviolin  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall 
sterday. 

The  listeners  saw  a young 
>man  handle  her  Instrument 
.th  confidence,  repose,  and  a 
urdy,  almost  masculine  attack. 
':iey  heard  her  reveal  a tone  of 
wer  and  volume  but  not  of  the 
pst  appealing  quality  or  smooth- 
rt  texture. 

In  bowing  and  finger  marupu- 
tetion  Miss  Epstein  seemed  to  be 
bert  enough.  In  strictly  .musl- 
il  respects  she  lacked  individ- 
I'.lity  and  freedom  and  expres- 
lon.  The  best  thing  she  did  was 
ie  Franck  A major  sonata,  with 
fe  Svendsen-Grieg  coloring.  Time 
;as  when  Bach’s  ‘‘Chaconne 
jed  to  overawe  any  but  the 
■ ost  mature  violinists.  For  Miss 
Jpstein  it  bad  no  terrors.  She 
[eated  it  like  an  equal. 

f A X BARNETT,  pianist— 
ij.  nearly  a hundred  keyboard 
ticitals  have  been  given  this  sea- 
made  his  first  local  appear- 
pce  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  eve- 
ing.  He  possesses  good  talent, 
pd,  although  nervous  energy 
layed  havoc  with  his  opening 
lumber,  he  is  evidently  a musi- 
an  whose  standard  of  taste  was 
emplified  by  his  well  chosen 
d constructed  programme. 

He  began  with  Beethoven’s 
kppassionata”  sonata.  Its  per- 
jrmance  was  marked  by  certain 
issages  of  tonal  charm  and  an 
bility  to  manipulate  showy 
pissages  with  breathless  speed. 
;ut  the  noble  structure  of  the 
•ork  and  its  poetic  import  were 
ot  noticeably  revealed. 

'I  * ♦ • 

\BRAHAM  SOPKIN  gave  his 
second  violin  recital  last 
vening  in  Aeolian  Hall.  His 
Isual  ability  at  securing  a warm 
ind  ingratiating  qua’ity  and  his 
luent  technique  were  the  out- 
tanding  features  of  his  reading 
if  Tartini’s  ‘‘Devils  Trill”  sonata, 
i'achaikovsky's  D major  Con- 
certo was  the  other  important 
lumber  on  the  programme 
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certo  still  seems  debatable.  The  sec- 
ond movement  has  a charming  lyric 
mood  that  Is  most  persuasive,  and 
the  other  tWo  have  much  In  them 
that  is  well  worth  hearing.  It  Is  all 
worth  hearing,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
except  that  some  of  it  ought  to  be 
excised  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
In  general,  the  themes  are  developed 
just  a shale  longer  than  their  con- 
tents warrant. 

Some  careful  cutting,  particularly 
in  the  first  movements,  and  more 
rhythmic  variety  in  the  last,  would 
make  the  concerto  a decided  contribu- 
tion to  violin  llteratute.  Mr.  Spald- 
ing seemed  to  have  trouble  with  the 
Intonation  of  some  tricky  passages 
for  the  G string,  but  his  performance 
as  a whole  was  distinguished  for  its 
big,  healthy  tone  and  broad  style. 

Mr.  Mengelberg  began  the  evening 
with  Schumann’s  fourth  symphony. 
Parts  of  it — where  he-  let  Schumann 
alone — were  eloquent  and  beautiful, 
but  the  scherzo  was  heavy  and  the 
romanza  a little  too  sugary  for  com- 
fort. The  applause  was  terrific. 

The  audience  was  extremely  cordial, 
by  the  way,  to  both  Mr.  Spalding  and 
the  concerto.  After  the  second  move-  ' 
ment  the  applause  was  so  persistent 
that  Mr.  Powell,  who  sat  in  a stage 
box,  had  to  rise  and  bow  before  the 
soloist  could  continue.  There  were 
only  three  numbers  on  the  program. 
For  the  third  and  concluding  offering 
Ithe  daring  Mr.  Mengelberg  chose  the 
■‘Tannhaeuser*’  overture. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

Andre  de  Prang  has  been  a bright 
young  legend  for  weeks  through  his 
appearances  at  various  private  and 
exclusive  violin  recitals.  His  first 
public  concert  in  New  York,  how- 
ever, was  given  yesterday  at  Aeolian 
Hall.  A debut  arranged  with  much 
mysterious  heralding  as  to  social 
background  is  not  always  the  wisest 
preparation  for  a young  performer,  | 
but  M.  do  Prang  disarmed  all  such  i 
prejudices  almost  with  his  first  bow.  j 

He  is  a slim,  eager,  dark-haired  | 
youth,  with  a deprecating  charm,  : 
which  is  most  engaging  and  the  sort 
of  genuine  and  irresistible  talent 
that  Instantly  catches  the  audience 
up  Into  something  of  its  own  en- 
thusiasm. 

He  played  the  Ce-sar  Franck  sonata, 
which  has  introduced  so  many  re- 
citals this  season,  though  not  al- 
ways with  such  fortunate  results.  The 
work  sang  with  such  ardent  spirit 
that  certain  extravagances  in  phras- 
ing were  perceptible  only  as  an  after- 
thought. He  was  handicapped  occa- 
sionally by  an  accompaniment  so  lohd 
tliat  it  threatened  to  turn  the  piece 
into  a piano  solo  with  vfiolln  under- 
tone.;. This  was  happily  subdued  in 
the  Shorter  uumibers  of  Haendel,  Cho- 
pin and  saint-Saens. 

The  performance  lacked  the  quali- 
ties of  cool  perfection  but  it  had  that 
which  is  more  certain  to  endear  the 
performer  to  his  audience — the  magic 
of  artistic  fire,  personality  and  that 
elusive  thing  called  temperament. 


L was  girl  on  a holiday— naive  and  irrepres- 

|Ohn  Powells  violin  cone  Jsible,  and  her  fresh  voice  and  obvious 

fen  the  place  of  honor  on  last.  gave  a new  charm  to 

•ht’s  Phllliarmonlc  program.  Mr.,  t^is  melodious  but  not  exhilarating 
'well  wrote  it  between  1908  and;  opera  of  a pasteboard  f3pain.  Didur. 

-.+  11  itt  TTiirnn^Tokatvan  and  LauH-Volpi  had  their 
’0.  while  he  was  aUll  in  Europ^ 

(irlng  as  a piano  virtuoso,  jio,anzoni  again  conducted, 
em  Zlmballst  played  it  first  in  this  Aeolian  Hall  in  the  evening, 

jntry  in  December,  1912,  at  an  or -i  Clara  and  Maurice  Brown  gave  a 
co.c,„  I.  N.„  Tor.  ^ -Ta,  in  Ji.ch^tae 

|Albert  Spalding  played  it  last  «'Sl»t|^ranados  were  agreeably  mingled. 
® a revised  and  somewhat  reorchesHj,jjQjj  camhourakls,  a violinist,  aged 
xted  form.  The  concerto  is  in  three  fourteen,  made  what  was  presumably 
jvements:  An  allegro,  an  andante  his  debut  at  Town  Hall. 

U a final  rondo-and  is  based  on 

lemes  that  with  one  exception  are  Mr.l0f  a patriarch,  w c i 
-.well’s  own.  although  they  are.  ir^n'te  remarkab  e but  such  deteUs 
Is  own  words,  -conceived  in  thflas  tone,  .style  and  Inierpictatlon  must 

U Of  the  foik-^ng.”  Last  'In  “Sc 

l.rformance  revealed  a work  in  Which  of  ^ up  partly  of  Infant 

e balance  between  the  solo  mstru.^««>^  - the  young  per- 

r nt  and  the  accompanying  body  oP 

layers  Is  admirably  maintained,  anijfo*™®*’’  ^ 

'hose  score  contains  more  than  a few  - — 

issages  ot  novel  and  felicitous  tone 

'’O'"’ 

i Aside'  from  the  scoring,  the  con- 


At  the  Metropolitan,  Lucrezia  Bori 
was  added  to  the  list  of  the  suddenly 
indisposed  and  Queena  Mario  replaced 
her  in  the  second  "Anima  Allegra”  of 
the  season.  Her  Consuelo  was  a little 


Spalding  Plays  Powell. 

Sy  OLIN  DOAVNES. 

The  most  novel  feature  of  the  rrogram 
given  by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  Wil- 
,lem  Mengelberg  conductor,  last  night 
|in  Carnegie  Plall  was  the  violin  con- 
certo of  Jolm  Powell,  revised  by  him 
since  its  first  performance  in  New  York  ; 
in  1912,  and  played  last  night  by  Albert 
Spalding.  Mr.  Powell  has  stated  that 
his  themes  "are  for  the  most  part  orig- 
inal, but  are  conceived  in  a spirit  of 
folk-song.  A slight  use  has  been  made 
of  English  and  American  folk-themes. 
The  principal  theine  of  the  Rondo  is  the 
old  folk-song,  ‘Seventeen  Come  Sun- 
day,’ There  are  beautiful  ideas  in  thfis 
[concerto.  The  opening  is  poetic,  witli 
t]je  calls  of  wind-instruments  and  the 
response  of  the  solo  violin.  There  are 
passages  in  which  the  instrumentation 
Iseems  as  the  one  fitting  dress  of  the 
musical  thought,  and  in  the  finale,  par- 
ticularly, interesting  combinations  of 
the  violin  and  various  groups  of  orches- 
tral instruments.  This  latter  movement 
is  dance  music  of  a peculiarly  vigorous 
and  healthy  kind,  and  shuffling  is  heard 
in  the  orchestra.  ,,, 

Of  the  three  movements  the  An- 
dante Con  Moto”  is  probably  the  best— 
the  movement  which  includes  the  beau- 
tiful sustained  passage  for  the  English 
horn.  . ^ , , 

Mr.  Powell  is  particularly  interested 
in  the  preservation  in  American  life  of 
Anglo-Saxon  standards  and  characteris- 
tics. The  folk  element  in  this  concerto 
Is  Anglo-Saxon,  and  its  nielody  and  har- 
mony are  prevailingly  simple  and  dia- 
tonic. This  is  important— the  clear  Prooi 
that  from  such  folk  melody  a symphonic 
fabric  may  logically  be  woven. 

The  faults  of  the  concerto  are  too 
great  in  length  and  overdevelopment, 
sometimes  in  a conventional,  JPPS'Wihd- 
ed  post-Wagnerian  manner.  There  are 
also,  passages  not  only  h^srateful.  but 
apparently  not  particularly  valuable  to 
the  symphonic  structure,  for  violin. 
Theer  are  places  of  needless  pother  for 
tJie  orchestra.  as 

If  the  concerto  were 
long,  and  a goodly  number  ot  the  notes 
tn  it  were  shovelled  out  so  tnat  toe  whole 
structure  would  be  dearer,  more  meat^y 
-and  stripped  of  everything  superfluous 
and  not  germane  to  the  natui  e of  the 
themes  themselves,  there  would  an- 
other useful  violin  concerto,  and 
knows  that  one  is  needed,  Mi.  Spald 
Ing  played  toe  music  with  a superb 
warmth  and  sonority  of  tone,  with  a 
technique  upon  which 
difficult  violin  part  made  ' 

mands  and  with  a fire  and  conviction 
whicli  must  have  <3d‘Shted  the  com 
noser  For  Mr.  Powell  was  pi  esent,  and 
acknowledged  the  applause  from  his  seat 

‘"The^ifst"  movement  of  toe  Schumann 
symphony  under  Mr.  Mengelberg  w:^ 
^eavv  footed.  The  music,  even  when  it 
is  ^m^^lancholy  and  agitated  is  uiore- 
youthful,  more  blithe,  and  too  dow  a 
tempo  is  as  bad  as  one  too  fast.  On  toe 
othe'r  hand,  toe  exquisite  ccma,nza  was 
beautifully  sung,  and  the  f’cale  had  a 
truly  Schumannish  sP‘C‘t— the  gradua 
transition  from  tlie  lougiuK 
connect  the  scherzo  and 
ment,  while  a version  of  an 
sweeps  through  the  strings ; the  a^el- 
eration  of  tempo  and  mood  ; the  hcditot- 
ing  approaches  to  the  joyous  melody 
that  leads,  in  turn,'  to  the  exultant  con- 
clusion. Tills  was  on  the  whole  a ro- 
mantic and  intimate 

propriately  elastic  in  treatment  of  Please 
and  rhythm,  but  not  exaggerated  and 
not  swollen  in  the  presentation  of  tn© 
short,  lyric  ideas  of  the  composer.^ 
Schumann's  D minor  syn^hony  is  not 
a symphony  like  those  of  Beethoven,  of 
Mozart.  Haydn,  I'>Iendelssohn.  Schubert, 
or  Brahms,  It  conforms  less  than  any 
of  these  composers’  symphonies  to  tra- 
ditional form.  It  is  modestly  and  in 
some  places  rather  poorly  scored,  ana 
. vet  it  remains  one  of  the  beautiful  and 
'asting  elements  of  the  orchestral  reper- 
itory.  This  in  spite  of  authorities  who 
have  pointed'  out  that  Schumann  could 
Inot  write  symphonies,  that  his  ideas 
were  short-breathed,  that  he  did  not 
know  the  orchestra.  In  spite  of  them 
Schumann  retains  in  his 
I rare  and  winning  loveliness  of  melody 
and  frequently  of  orchestral  speech  that 
will  keep  him  youthful  when  many  a 
better  workman  has  passed  from  the 
stage.  May  it  be  long  before  his  day, 
even  as  a symphonist,  has  passed. 

The  “Tannhauser”  overture  brought 
an  end  to  the  program. 


7^  / 

By  W.  J.  HENUEUSON.  7,; 


Roferendnin  Concert. 

The  second  International  Referen- 
dum concert  took  place  last  evening 
in  Aeolian  Hall.  These  concerts  are 
given  by  the  Franco-American  Musical 
Society  and  the  progi-ams  are  sug- 
gested by  Its  international  advisory 
hoard.  The  works  performed  last  eve- 
ning were  Mr.  Ijoelfler’s  “Music  for 
String  Instruments,”  three  songs  from 
Richard  Hammond’s  “nutc  of  Jade.” 
three  children's  .songs  of  Stravinsky, 
an  e.xcerpt  from  Manuel  Infante's 
"Uanses  Andalouse.s,”  two  dances  for 
two  pianos  by  Louis  Vuillemln,  a trio 
for  harp,  violin  and  cello  by  Rameau, 
Milhaud's  set  of  songs  “Catalogue  do 
Fleurs”  and  Arthur  Bliss’s  storm 
music  from  “The  Tempest.” 

Several  of  the  compositions  were 
heard  for  the  first  time,  and  more 
matter  seemed  to  be  delivered  to  a 
musical  chronicler  than  the  exigencies 
of  morning  journalism  would  permit 
to  be  properly  discussed.  On  the 
other  hand,  since  only  the  admirable 
work  of  Mr.  Loefiler  in  memory  of 
Victor  Chapman,  which  is  well  known 
to  local  eonce.rtgoers  and  was  of  im- 
portant dimensions,  the  unexciting 
contributions  of  the  other  talents  may 
for  the  moment  be  briefly  summarized. 

As  frequently  happens,  it  was  Igor 
Stravinsky  who  proved  that  he,  best 
of  all,  knew  just  how  to  accomplish 
what  he  set  out  to  do.  His  little 
songs  for  children,  sung  rather  child- 
ishly by  Miss  Greta  Torpadie,  were 
simple,  direct  and  amusing.  Mr. 
Hammond,  an  American,  had  been  in- 
oculated with  the  pallid  serum  of 
Reynaldo  Hahn,  and  had  listened  too 
affectionately  to  the  strumming  of 
Debussy’s  mandolin.  The  audience  re- 
ceived his  songs  with  prolonged  dem- 
onstrations of  delight  as  if  it  recog- 
nized true  friends. 

Senor  Infante  had  firmly  resolved 
to  be  early  Andalusian  ere  it  was  too 
late  and  lie  was  Spanish  to  the  last 
rhythm.  The  Vuillemin  dances  might 
have  been  French  before  they  con- 
tracted the  two  piano  habit,  but  as  it 
was  they  wore  chiefly  confusion  of 
sound.  All  the  pieces  for  two  differ*- 
ent  makes  of  piano  were  performed 
without  rivalry  by  Claudio  Arrau  and 
E.  Robert  Schmitz.  Carlos  Salzedo, 
harp:  Gustave  Tinlot,  violin,  and  Paul 
Refer,  cello,  played  the  Rameau 
“deuxieme  concert”  to  give  its  old 
title.  The  first  spring  violet  opened 
M.  Milhaud’s  flower  catalogue,  which 
was  published  by  Miss  Torpadie. 
Messrs.  Jose-Deiaquerriero  and  Rich- 
ard Hale  sang  the  voice  parts  in  the 
Bliss  music. 

It  was  not  an  evening  of  important 
revelations  in  spite  of  the  promise  of ' 
results  which  should  be  attained  by 
an  international  referendum. 

BUTTERFLY”  AGAIN. 


Two  ambitious  musicians 
shared  the  evening  pro- 
gramme  in  Aeolian  Hall  Maurice 
Brown  is  a ’cellist  who  played 
Corelli’s  gentle  sonata  skillfully 
aM  with  appeal.  Clara  Brown  is 
a soprano  whose  quality  chaVged 
wi^u  nearly  every  note  in  Verdi  3 
“D'amor  sull  al  Rose  s from 
“Trovatore”;  nor  did  her  unceas- 
ing grimacing  add  to  the  interest 
oAilr  interpretation.  Mr  Brown 
by  far  the  better  musician,  was 

4.  also  pleasurably  listened  to  » 

^ wo?ks  by  Davidoff,  Granados  and 
Others. 

* * * 

Nick  cambourkis  is  a 

sturdy  Greek  lad  of  fourteen 

whose  vioUn  skill  aisclosed 

at  the  Town  Hall  last  u‘6bt 
second  successful  recital  this 
season.  


Packed  Houses  See  It  in  Afternoon 
and  “Rigoletto”  in  Evening. 

I "Mme.  Butterfly”  was  the  opera  for 
I tlie  matinee  of  Washington’s  Birthday 
I yesterday  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  Edward  Johnson  being  indis- 
posed, the  part  of  Pinkerton  was  taken 
by  Mario  Chamlee,  who  delivered  him- 
self with  his  customary  sentiment  and 
bealty  of  tone.  Elizabeth  Rettberg’s 
Cio-Cio-San  proved  one  of  the  best  parts 
she  has  taken  here.  Seldom  has  tlie 
music  been  sung  with  such  vocalism  and 
eloquent  Interpretation  of  dramatic 
song.  Antonio  Scotti’s  Sharpless,  as  al- 
ways, was  a lesson  in  every  phase  of 
dramatic  interpretation.  The  Suzuki 
was  Flora  Perini ; Goro,  Palgrinieri, 
and  other  parts  as  at  previous  perform- 
ances of  this  work.  Mr,  Moranzoni  con- 
ducted. 

In  the  evening,  as  in  the  afternoon, 
there  was  a packed  house.  "Rigoletto” 
was  the  opera,  with  Lauri  Volpi,  the 
Duke ; Guiseppe  Danise,  Rigoletto ; 
.leanne  Gordon,  Maddalena,  and  Queena 
Mario,  Gilda— the  latter  two,  young 
American  singers  who  admirably  .sus- 
tained their  rOles.  Mr.  Danise  expresses 
himself  as  a singer  rather  than  an 
actor.  The  Duke  is  evidently  one  of  Mr. 
Lauri-Volpe's  favorite  parts,  found  him 
in  tlie  vein  and  brought  him  much  ap- 
plause. Smaller  rflles  were  taken  credit- 
ably and  Mr.  Papi  conducted. 


Speyer  Fo-mally 
Presents  Organ 
to  Town  Hall 


T f.-  tillon  of  Town 

II  , icw  . W'  organ,  ^he  gift  of 
.l;,]-.  .-sr  -.  !■'.  meniorv  of  his  wife. 

I.’;  .,  -'loicf  was  maile  yester- 

; . 5.-.  n,-.  wit-  music  and  speeches  in 

D-  01  a large  audience  of  dls- 

- citizens. 

.M  le;  ;■  v-a  Taft,  chairman  of  the 
board  ■-  truf.lees  of  the  League  for  Po- 
l’lic-1  Education,  read  a short  letter! 
from  Mr.  Speyer,  who,  he  said,  modestly  j 
kept  in  the  background. 

Following  Mr.  Taft’s  remarks  Artur 
Bodanzky  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Orchestra  played  Mrs.  Speyer’s 
favorito.  the  “Parsifal”  prelude  of 
AVagni'r. 

The  iiy  Chamberlain.  Philip  Berolz- 
neimer.  him.self  an  organist  and  pro- 
omter  of  civic  musical  welfare,  spoke  for 
Mayor  Hylan. 

Robert  Erskine  Ely,  director  of  the 
hall,  called  Mr.  Spey-er’s  gift  "the  best 
organ  In  the  country,”  and  among  the 
many  who  have  aided  Mr.  Speyer  in 
carrying  out  his  purpose  of  giving  it  he 
thanked,  first  of  all,  Mr.  Bodanzky,  who 
selected  the  instrument,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Lanier,  who  first  suggested  hav- 
ing an  organ  in  the  hall. 

The  organ  as  then  heard  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  made  by  the  Skinner 
Organ  Company.  The  player  was  Lynn- 
wood Farmim.  organist  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Communion. 

Tiie  1,1st  speaker  was  Lieut.  Gov. 
Lunn. 

The  program  began  with  the  “Star 
■ Spangled  Banner,”  given  by  orchestra 
I and  audience,  and  closed  with  “Amer- 
' ica,’  sung  by  the  audience. 

The  organists  playing  in  the  after- 
noon were  Tl'iHard  Irving  Nevins,  Caro- 
lyn M.  Cramp,  Dr.  William  C.  Carl. 

' director  of  the  Guilmant  Organ  School 
and  organist  of  the  Old  First;  Dr. 
Melchlorre  Mauro-Cottone  of  the  Capital 
Theater,  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Baldwin  of  City 
College  and  W.  A.  Goldsworthy  of  St. 
Andrew’s  Episcopal  Church. 

Th-”  concert  in  the  evening  was  given 
bv  Frank  Stewart  Adams  of  the  Rivoli 
Tlie.ater,  Frank  F.  Seibert  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  Lutheran  Church.  Gottfried  H. 
Federlein  of  Temple  Beth-El,  Dr.  T. 
Tertius  Xoble  of  St.  Thomas’s  Church, 
.Tc'bt:  Doane  of  the  Church  of  the  In- 
• ornation  and  Richary  Keys  Bigga  of 
the  Brooklyn  Cathedral. 

During  the  late  afternoon  in  the  hall 
the  American  Legion  held  special  cere- 
monle.s  In  honor  of  Washington’s  Birth- 
day, to  which  the  public  was  Invited. 


Mr.  Ziegler  Tells  of  Success  j 
of  Native  Singers.  j 


liut  English.  Miss  Farrar,  Mi.iS  Gard*0 
and  mtiny  other  Amerlsan  singers  have 
,'bicvcd  supreme  positions  without 
changing  their  names.  It  is  very  un- 
us  nil  o!'  Am.'rican  singers  to  take  a 
foreign  name,  and  I do  not  believe  that 
any  do  it  because  they  think  American 
names  a handicap.” 

Mr.  Ziegler  add^d  that  another  Met- 
ropolitan  star  is  an  American  girl  who  \ 
Ii.ul  been  taken  into  opera  from  a New 
Havi-n  cabaret,  Rosa  Ponselle.  8he  io 
an  American  citizen,  born  in  this  coun- 
try of  Italian  parents,  whose  name  was 
I'onzilio.  Here  was  a case  of  a singer 
who  partially  Americanized  her  name 
by  changing  it  from  Ponzilio  to  Pon- 
selle. Emma  Fames  is  an  American 
.singer  who  stuck  to  her  original  name. 
Xordica.  another  American,  elaborated 
her  family  name,  which  was  North. 


Denying  the  charge  of  WilliaiTj  A. 
Brady  that  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  is  pervaded  with  a spirit  of 
adulation  of  foreigners  and  indiffer- 
ence toward  American  talent,  Edward 
Ziegler,  business  manager  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan, yesterday  stressed  the  fact 
that  an  American  girl,  American 
trained,  had  bung  the  leading  female 
role  in  Thursday  night’s  opera  and  was 
to  sing  the  leading  part  again  last 
night. 

She  is  on  the  program  as  Queena 
Mario,  but  her  real  name  is  Queena 
Marlon  Txllotson,  and  she  w-as  born 
near  Akron.  Ohio.  Because  of  the  ill- 
ness of  Miss  Bori,  she  was  called  tipon 
to  sing  the  role  of  Consnelo  in  ".Anima 
Allegra"  Thursday  and  she  earned 
much  favorable  comment. 

“Air.  Brady  might  say  that  was  an^ 

accident  because  of  the  illness  of  a 
for-ign  singer,  but  Aliss  Mario  sings 
he  leading  role  in  “Rlgoletto”  to-night, 
Cr  training,  believe,  is  wholly 
A.n«  'rican.  She  has  been  with  us  twoj 
j-ai'.;.  ^ ! 

i.s  not  true  that  the  Aletropolitanl 
di.scriminates  in  favor  of  foreign  sing-j 
■*rs.  A'orty  per  cent,  of  the  present: 
..  . r inj'  are  Americans.  Tlie  chorus 

: Imost  entirely  .American.  The  or- 
ch  a is,  in  accordance  with  union 
; uli-s,  composed  exclusively  of  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Mr.  Ziegler  denied  that  the  fact  that 
Miss  Tlllotson  called  herself  Mario  in- 
dicated tha'  she  agreed  with  Air.  Brady 
and  thoughi  that  American  audiences 
were  prejudiced  in  favor  of  Italian 
singers  and  against  American  sing-| 
ers.  He  would  not  permit  the  singer 
herself  to  be  questioned  on  tiiis  point 
'..■cause  of  the  necessity  of  conserving 
hi ' - oeal  strength. 

“Hueena  Marion  Tlllotson  is  rather 
difficult  and  she  probably  chose  some- 
ng  .shorter  and  more  musical,”  said 
Mr.  ” Ziegler.  “She  retained  the  first 
(jiieena,  which  eouid  be  nothing 


Mr.  Powell's  concerto  is  not,  strictly  | 
speaking,  a new  work.  It  was  com-  | 
posed  in  Us  original  form  about  four- 
teen years  ago,  and  Efrem  Zimbalist 
introduced  it  to  New  York  December 
li,  1012.  But  the  manuscript  disap- 
peared and  Mr.  Powell  was  obliged  to 
rewrite  it,  revis^ing  and  reorchestrating 
it  in  the  process.  Its  performance  last 
night  was  the  first  in  its  new'  form. 

It  is  in  three  movements.  “The 
themes,”  as  Mr.  Powell  confided  to  the. 
prograrn-annotator,  “are  for  the  most 
part  original,  but  arc  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  folksong.  A slight  use  has 
been  made  of  English  and  American 
folk-themes.  The  principal  theme  of 
the  Rondo  is  the  old  folksong  ‘Seven- 
teen Come  Sunday,’  one  of  the  most 
piquant  and  characteristic  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  field.” 

* * * ! 

Mr.  Powell  is  said  to  have  rewritten 
his  concerto  from  memory  after  the 
score  was  lost.  It  is  a pity  that  he 
remembered  so  much  of  it.  The  con- 
certo is  far  TOO  long  and  too  repetitious, 
so  that  one  is  wearied  even  before 
:he  first  movement  is  over.  This  move- 
nent,  unfortunately  for  the  work,  iSj 
he  least  valuable  of  the  three.  If  Mr.l 

Musical  Scnlptaring.  | 

By  OLIN  DOWNES.  i 

An  audience  of  proportions  customary 
.'hen  Sergei  Raclimaninoff  plays, 
reeled  him  at  Ids  piano  recital  yester- 
ay  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The 
■ianist  came  in  as  quietly  as  usual,  and 
roceeded  with  a certain  breath-taking 
elf-possession  to  interpret,  quite  in  his 
wn  manner,  pieces  of  Chopin.  The 
intasy  was  v esented  more  nearly  In  ac- 
■irdsnco  ,>  iili  the  composers  indications 
.lan  tlie  sonata,  in  wliich  Mr.  Rach- 
lanlnoff,  without  being  either  imper- 
inent  or  illogical,  often  provided  dy- 
amics,  phrasings,  and  fluctuations  of 
jmpo  that  were  his  own.  He  was  soon 
'orking  his  familiar  spell.  With  a 
haracteri.stic  disdain  of  anything  ap- 
roaching  sensuousness  or  virtuosity  for 
IS  own  sake,  he  carved  as  a sculptor 
light  carve  out  of  rock,  the  shapes  of 
opin’s  mu.sical  thoughts.  He  gave 
m,  in  places,  a sterner  outline  than 
/ naturally  possess,  and  as  he  played 
: was  as  if  a great  edifice  were  grow- 
ig.  detail  by  detail,  before  one’s  eyes, 
'lie  sonata  was  played  without  a pause 
etween  the  movement.'?,  and  there  was 
trifle  of  editing  in  the  connecting  of 
lie  funeral  march  with  the  finale.  The 
erformance  was  the  interpretation  by  a 
ouslcian  of  a depth  of  nature  and  crea- 
ive  capacity  which  gave  him  a right 
o his  own  conception  of  a great  work, 
.nd  he  impressed  this  conception  deeply 
■n  his  audience. 

The  entirely  Russian  character  of  the 
emainder  of  tlie  program  was  of  a re- 
re.shingly  unhackneyed  cliaracter. 
.'schaikovsky  was  represented  by  his 
Variations  op.  19,  which  have  many 
ine  page.s,  and  his  charming  "Invita- 
,ion  to  Uie  Trepak.”  Air.  Rachmaninoff 
vas  present  as  a composer  in  the  In- 
itance  of  his  prelude  In  B Minor  ana 
icriabine  by  eight  preludes  and  an 
jtude.  Need  it  be  said  that  these  works 
were  played  with  special  insight  and 
with  the  remarkable  pianistic  equipment 
which  has  steadily  grown  since  Mr. 
Rachmaninoff  decided,  seasons  ago,  to 
devote  himself  for  some  years  to  the 
work  of  a virtuoso  in  America . 

Paul  Kochanski  Plays. 

Paul  Kochanskl.  a violinist  of  brilliant 
acquirements,  was  assisted  by  Josef 
Kochanskl,  pianist,  at  his  recital  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Mr. 
Kochanskl  played  with  color  and  sonor- 
ity of  tone  and  with  musictanly  style, 
his  “Danse  Sauvage,”  which  fo«n‘i 
much  favor  with  the  audience,  the 
Scotch  fantasy  of  Bruch,  and  smaller 
pieces  by  H.  ViHa;Lobos,  Pag^mi. 
Mozart-Saint-Saens,  Sa.int-Saens,  Wag- 
ner,  Sarasaie  and  Weiniawsky. 

SINGER  FAINTS  ON  STAGE. 

Applause  Greets  Delia  Reinhardt 
When  She  Resumes  Role  in  Opera. 


'bellinveTrihardt.  tne  opera  soprano, 
fainted  on  the  Metropolitan  stage  mid- 
way ill  act  t.iree  of  “Die  Meistersinger" 
yesterday,  just  as  the  curtains  were 
about  to  close  on  the  famous  quintet. 
Her  conipariions  for  the  moment  gath- 
ered around  her  and  she  recovered  in 
time  to  resume  the  heroine’s  slight  re- 
maining share  in  the  final  scene.  The 
audience  broke  in  with  a round  of  ap- 
plau.se  on  lier  re-entrance  in  the  pro- 
cession of  master  singers  and  she  be- 
stowed the  wreath  upon  the  hero  after 
t ie  prize  song. 

Two  newcomers  in  tlie  cast  were  Miss 
Telva,  who  suece.ssfull.v  made  her  first 
essay  here  as  Aladdalena.  which  she  had 
sung  once  in  I’hiladelpliia,  and  Mr. 
Schorr,  familiar  elsewhere  as  Hans 
.Sachs.  He  sang  Wagner’s  great  bari- 
tone rdle  as  beautifully  as  was  expected 
of  him,  in  view  of  his  recent  Wolfram 
and  'Telramund.  while  his  acting  of 
Sachs  was  filled  with  a fine  detail  of 
a ripe  and  robust  characterization.  Ott- 
ers were  Taucher.  Aleader,  Schuetzen- 
dorf,  Rothier  and  Schlegel,  and  Bo- 
danzky conducted. 

The  Metropolitan  sea.son  pa.ssed  its 
two-thirds  point  last  evening  when  the 
sixteenth  week  ended  with  “Marta,” 
sung  again  by  Alda;  Howard.  Gigli.  De 
Luca  and  Malatesta,  under  Papl’s  baton. 


At  the  Metropolitan  yesterday,  the 
house  was  packed  to  the  door.s  with  a 
hushed  and  eager  audience  awaiting 
the'  matinee  of  “Die  Meistersinger.” 
They  were  rewarded  by  one  of  tlie 
most  stirring  and  noble  performances 
that  has  echoed  to  tliose  walls  for 
years,  and  this  was  due  largely  to  the 
superb  interpretation  of  Friedrich 
Schorr  as  Hans  Sachs.  It  was  one  of 
his  greatest  achievements  while  he 
w'as  with  the  Wagnerians  and  its 
repetition  yesterday  gave  the  Aletro- 
politan  production  new  eloquence  and 
bea-uty.  This  benign  figure  set  the 
keynote  for  the  entire  cast  which  pro- 
vided a tender -voiced  Eva  in  Della 
Reinhardt  and.  in  Curt  Taucher,  a 
Walter  who  was  earnest  if  not  in- 
spired. Schuetzendorf  as  Beckmesser 
sang  delightfully  and  overacted  irri- 
tatingly though  he  showed  more  re- 
straint than  on  previous  occasions. 
Under  the  baton  of  Air.  Bodanzky,  the 
glorious  work  swept  on  to  its  tri- 
Vimphant  finish  which  more  than  jus- 
tified the  burst  of  rapturous^applause 
from  the  crowded  house. 


At  Carnegie  Hal!,  Rachmaninoff 
gave  his  second  recital  of  the  season 
with  a program  made  up  of  Chopin, 
Chykoosky  and  his  own  compositions. 
Paul  Kochanskl  at  Aeolian  Hall  also 
gave  his  second  violin  concert.  In  the 
evening,  “Alarta”  was  scheduled  for 
performance  at  the  Metropolitan. 


z >£- 


W.  J.  HENDEKSON. 


Philharmonic  Concert. 

The  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
.Society  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon  had  items  of  unusual  ar- 
tistic value.  The  program  consisted 
of  Cherubini’s  “Anacreon”  overture. 
B.qch’s  concerto  in  G minor  for  harp- 
sichord and  strings,  Mozart's  in  D 
minor  for  piano  and  orchestra  and  the 
first  symphony  of  Brahma.  The  solo 
performer  was  Alme.  Wanda  Lan- 
dowska, the  di.atlnguishcd  harpsichord- 
i.st  and  pianist.  The  Bach  concerto 
.suffered  from  its  position  immediately 
following  the  trumpetings  and  brll- 
iiancy  of  the  Cherubini  music,  as 
well  as  from  the  unsuitability  of  a 
1.1  rge  auditorium  to  the  gentle  tone  of 
a ha>'psichord. 

Bach  probably  wrote  the  concerto 
(or  at  any  rate  the  clavier  version) 
lor  the  concerts  of  the  Telemann  So- 
ciety. whic’n  could  never  have  beer- 
given  in  a large  place.  Indeed  the 
( ircumstances  surrounding  the  per- 
formances of  hotli  the  concertos  heard 
yesterday  were  similar.  Even  when 
the  “Grand  Concert”  was  founded  in 
Leipsio-  by  sixteen  patrons  and  with 
si.xteen  pl.ayers  its  entertainments 
ueie  first  given  in  the  house  of  Herr 
B''rgrath  Schwaben  and  later  in  that 
of  Herr  Gledizsch  because  the  otiier 
'vns  too  small.  Some  years  later 
tliese  coneerls  were  removed  to  the 
Three  Swans,  a public  house,  hut  cer- 
tbi:ily  no  riv.al  o'”  Carnegie  Hall.  .And 
(he  Mozart  concerto  was  prepared  for 
a A'lennese  s-ries  which  had  a sub- 
.-(crijition  lisi  of  La','  persons. 

However,  the  contemiioraneou.s  piano 
■'as  a resonance  quite  equal  to  liu' 


' ' y :dc— 

\ o ir  ' l.a  ge  aiuliloriums  di, 

'.'rtten  discretion  is  used  as  it  wm 
csterday,  in  the  orclieslral  part  a 
.Mozart  conoerio  can  be  communicaleil  , 
'ioquentlj'  even  to  2.300  persons. 
.Mrr.e.  Umdowska  is  a grant  harpsi- 
ohord  x-i'-tuoso  and  her  playipg  of 
the  Bad’  music  was  very  skiilCul. 
Kut  wliVo’.it  doubt  tlie  music  would 
■sound  I, otter  m the  lioase  of  some 
locnl  Herr  Bererath  Schwaben. 

Mate.  T..andowska  is  quite  as  mtich 
at  home  before  the  keyboard  of  the 
piano  as  iiefore  that  of  the  harpsi- 
chord. Furthermore  her  scholarly 
study  of  the  early  music  (.she  has 
written  an  admirable  hook  on  the 
“Alusique  .Ancienno”)  has  made  her 
a mistress  of  the  style.  Her  itei  - 
formance  of  the  ilozart  concerto  yes- 
terday was  a lesson  in  purity.  Pro- 
priety and  elegance.  Tlie  exquisite 
delicacy  of  the’  performance  held  the 
attention  of  the  audience. 

It  was  a rending  worked  out  with 
most  fastidious  refinement  and  cre- 
ating such  .a  •■omplete  tonai  picture 
j of  darity  and  beauty  that  it  can  be 
' justly  called  ravishing.  Indeed  the 
present  writer  cannot  recall  any  per- 
; formance  of  a .Mozart  concerto,  not 
even  Mme.  Landowska’s  previous  one, 
that  could  surpass  this.  The  tender 
sensibility  of  Mozart  and  his  extreme 
exactions  in  the  matter  of  taste  seemed 
to  he  constantly  before  the  player’s 

mind.  : 

The  cadenzas  used  in  the  concerto 
were  her  own.  and  here  again  she  i-e- 
vealed  not  only  sound  musicianship 
but  a remarkable  aViility  in  absorb- 
ing the  spirit  of  Mozart’s  piano  music. 
The' cadenzas  were  perfectly  in  keep- 
ing with  the  work.  Much  of  the  suc^ 
cess  of  the  two  concertos  wa.s  due  to 
the  admirable  use  of  the  orchestra. 

All'  Mengelberg  is  himself  a Bach 
and  Mozart  enthusiast  and  a harpsi- 
chordist. He  furnished  accompani- 
ments of  very  high  artistic  quaiity. 
.About  the  interpretation  of  the 
Brahms  symphony  nothing  need  be 
said.  One  auditor  did  not  remain  to 
hear  it.  Of  course  Air.  Mengelberg 
has  a reading.  So  have  all  the  other 
conductors.  “Chacun  a son  gout. 
As  Alulvaney  remarked.  ” ’Tis  like 
makin’  love;  ivery  man  has  his  own 
way  Gv  doin’  ut.” 

MISS  GIANNINI  SINGS 
AT  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 


Young  Soprano  Heard 
Aeolian  Hall. 


at 


Aliss  Dusolina  Cianninl  and  an  at- 
tractive program  afforded  an  enjoyable 
afternoon  at  the  New  A'ork  Symhony  s 
concert,  conducted  by  Bruno  Walter  in 
.Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  'I'hc 
gifted  young  soprano,  who  won  much 
attention  last  year,  .sang  Mozart.’s  aria. 
“Non  piu  di  Fieri.”  from  “Clemenza 
di  Tito,”  and  four  gyp-'5y  songs  by 
Dvorak.  The  latter  group  were  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Walter  at  the  P’an”, 

It  would  be  a pleasure  tc  record  mat 
Miss-  Giannini  sang  flawlessly  yester- 
day .'ind  maintained  consistent  excel- 
lence in  lone  and  expression.  But  hei 
vocal  performance,  althou'gb  generally 
impressive,  was  far  from  .satisfactory- 
in  some  respects.  Metallic  tints  ^ and 
other  characteristics  lent  a .suspicion 
that  Aliss  Giannini  lias  been  a devotee 
of  volume  and  dramatic  effect  to  tiu- 
deterimeiit  of  artistic  restraint.  liar 
gypsy  songs  were  sung  with  effecuye 
rhythm  and  intelligence.  She  won 
great  applause,  as  all  orchestral  solo- 
ists do.  . . 

Mr.  Walter's  musical  menu  consisted  01 
S?chonberg’s  “Rapturous  Night.”  Tschal- 
kowsky’s  fanstay-overture,  “Romeo  ana 
Juliet.”  and  Weber’s  overture,  “Der 
Freischuetz.”  Schonberg’s  score,  com- 
posed in  1S99.  would  probably  be  dis- 
claimed as  a leglltime  child  of  the 
composer  of  “The  Moonstruck  Fieri ot 
by  members  of  various  modern  muslr 
guilds.  Nevertheless,  its  lender  modula- 
tions and  deltyate  patho.s,  as  well  as 
'ischaiwoksky's  familiar  work,  provided 
rich  fields  in  whioli  Mr.  AValter  took  evi- 
.’.eri';  delight  in  culling  orchestral  fl«- 
voi-s.  Tlie  house  was  crowded. 

By  Deems  Taylor  | 

NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY. 

The  string  section  of  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra  had  a chance  .. 
shine  yesterday  afternoon,  when  Mr 
AValter  liegan  his  Aeolian  Hall  P . 
gram  with  Schoenberg's  ‘ A'crki:' 
Nacht."  And  shine  it  did.  playin 
..1*-  , .. fint 


iity  and  variety  of  tone'rtratr«iroivtr 
umes,  'both  for  the  skill  of  the 
yers  and  the  care  with  which  their 
jivductor  had  rehearsed  them, 
fl’heir  superlative  playlnff  '^as 
’ ded,  too,  for  “Verklaerte  Nacht” 
be^nnlng  to  show  a few  signs  of 
xr.  It  is  too  long,  for  one  thing, 
stringr  orchestra,  however  sKlIlfui, 
make  thirty  uninterrupted  min- 
s of  music  entirely  interesting 
Jess  the  work  is  one  of  genius;  and 

terklaerte  Nacht”  is  not  quite  that, 
•itten  in  1899,  long  before  its  com- 
I ier  had  decided  to  rely  exclusively 
!3n  his  intellect  for  inspiration,  it 
; perhaps  been  apprflised  less  upon 
1 intrinsic  merits  than  in  contrast 
tih  the  dogged  cacaphony  of  Schoen- 
g’s  later  output, 
he  work  has  indisputable  beauties. 
5 string  writing  is  remarkable,  its 
lucture  displays  a fine,  solid  sense 
fonn,  and  it  is  pervaded  by  a mood 
idark,  brooding  passion  that  is  tre- 
Jndously  moving  at  times.  But  it 
[ks  conciseness,  much  of  it  is  con- 
ned in  terms  of  the  full  orchestra, 
its  impassioned  moments  tend  to 
into  sentimentality  with  discon- 
•ting  abruptness.  A work  of  great 
mt,  big  with  promise  of  ac- 
pli^ment  in  a field  of  music  that 
composer  has  abandoned, 
lusollna  Gia;nnlni  was  the  soloist, 
_ng  a recitative  and  aria  from  MO- 
NK’S “Clemenza  di  Tito”  with  the 
tahestra  and,  later,  four  gypsy 
(igs,  with  Mr.  Walter  at  the  plane. 


cepfion  that  pl'uiibed  Tts  wpths  and 
penetrated  into  its  spirit  in  a way  tliat 
has  not  often  been  surpassed  here  and 
that. was  one  of  the  finest  achievements 
that  the  Dutch  conductor  has  put  to  his 
credit  since  he  has  been  at  the  head  of 
the  Philharmonic  .Society.  It  was  not 
[less  liue  to -the  .superb  playing  of  the 
;orchestra  in  an  ensemble  of  nobly  beau- 
tiful tone,  plastic  freedom  and  technical 
perfection  that  .«howed  it  at  tlie  very 
'suminit  of  its  powes. 

Mine.  Landowska  played  two  con- 
cei  tos.  Bach's  in  G minor  for  the  liarp- 
siehord  and  Mozart’s  in  D minor  for  the 
piano.  She  showed  in  these  a mastery 
of  the  style  of  the  music  of  the  two  , 


omposers  that  sets  her  apart. 

ta' 


. This 

remarkable  artist  has  underfaken  .some- 
thing more  than  to  be  a.  “specialist”  in 
the  elder  music  for  the  keyboard  instru- 
ments. She  Msnires  to  restore  to  the 


ir  upper  notes  seemed  a trifle  veiled 
times,  but  in  general  her  voice  had 
familiar  creamy  beauty  and  ex- 
3ssiveness,  and  the  smoothness  and 
aplicity  of  her  singing  delighted  her 
dienoe. 

Mr.  Walter’s  other  orchestral  num- 
:rs  were  Chykovsky’s  “Romeo  and 
tiliet”  fantasy,  brilliant  in  conception 
d often  ragged  in  execution  (the 
lodwind  players  seemed  to  find  his 
.t  hard  to  follow)  and  the  “Frei- 
iietz”  overture,  with  which  he  oon- 
jded  the  program. 


general  knowledge  and  appreciation  an 
ai't  that  has  become  lost  and  submerged 
under  the  strong  tide  of  the  nineteenth 
century  influences.  . 

The  iiower  of  Beethoven  and  liis  suc- 
cessors of  the  romantic  school  and  later 
hrougiit  into  complete  oblivion  some  of  1 
tlie  most  salient  cliaracteristics  of  the  i 
mu.sic  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
.-wept  entirely  from  tlie  memories  and 
knowledge  of  men  the  style  in  which  Its 
creators  conceived  it  and  in  wliicii  they 
expected  it  to  be  performed.  , . , ' 

I Not  only  has  the  instrument  for  which 
so  much  of  this  music  was  written,  the 
harpsichord,  became  almost  obsolete, 
and-  with  it  the  characteristic  technique 
required  for  it,  but  the  style  and  man- 
ner of  performing  mucli  of  the  music 
written  for  it  have  been  forgotten.  Bven 
Mozart,  who  has  never  lost  lius  place  | 
in  the  affection.s  of  modern  listeners 
and  players,  meant  by  much  of  his  in- 
strumental music  often  something  dif- 
ferent from  what  now  occurs  to  many 
performers  of  it. 


This  was  suggested  by  .some  of  the 
Mine.  I.andowski’s  playing 


FREM  ZIMBALIST  PLAYS. 


olinist  Is  Heard  by  Packed  House 
at  the  Metropolitan.. 

bfren  Zinibalist  played  to  a packed 
i)jse  at  the  Metropolitan  last  night, 
ien  the  Russian  violinist  was  hoard 
i Tchaikovsky'.s  concerto.  The  opera 
■liestFu  was  led  by  Paul  Eisler,  in- 
'ad  of  Baniboscliek.  named  in  Ihe 
Is,  but  indisposed.  The  .star  later  with 
no  gave  a Spani.sh  dance  and  taran- 
la  of  Sarasata. 

four  of  the  evening  stars  were  from 
40  pei'  cept.  American  wing  of  the 
tipe>  to  which  the  Metropolitan  point- 
witli  pride  in  late  exchange  of  views 
Ui  W.  A.  Brady.  They  were  -Miss 
iiio,  in  an  air  from  “Travlata”  ; .\Ii.ss 
■ock.  from  “Samson  and  Delilah”  ; 
!s3  Anthony,  "Forza  de,l  Destine.''  and 
. Meader.  Caruso’s  song  "Btislr  d’- 
ooro.  ’ Others  were  Mr.  Scliuetzen^ 
if,  singing  from  “Romeo  and  .Tuliet.” 
d Jlr.  and  Mr.  Schorr,  from  "The 
Ikyi'ie.” 


features  of  M 
of  Mozart's  concerto  that  may  liave  e.s 
caped  all  but  the  most  attentive  iisten- 
er.s.  She  presented  the  work  in  the 
delicate  urbane  brilliancy,  its  tender 
gayety  and  animation,  its  w'arm^  but 
self-contained  grave  beauty  ; and  in  .so 
doing  she  made  the  true  Alozart  live 
' once  more  in  liis  music.  It  was  a per- 
formance of  intense  vitality,  of  rhyth- 
'mic  pulse,  of  delicately  chiseled  phras- 
ing. There  was  fascinating  details  in 
lier  playing,  especially  of  tlie  slow  move- 
ment; 'in  her  use  of  the  ornamentation 
of  the  period  into  which  .Mozart  was  a 
late  comer,  and  wliicli  .soon  after  liis 
day  fell  into  oblivion. 

Mozart  wrote  the  broad  outlines  of  lii.s 
slow  movement  and  expected,  in  Ids  own 
I performance,  to  improvise  the  ornamen- 
|;  tation  acciH-ding  to  the  principle  that 
■ then  prevailed,  and  expected  others  to 
do  the  .same.  It  was  not  a matter  of 
cliance,  however,  much  was  left  to  the 
fancy  and  taste  of  the  player.  There 
were  definite  rules  for  this  ornamenta- 
tion, a.  definite  character  to  which  it 
was  expected  to  conform.  What  these 
were  may  be  seen  in  the  treatises  of  the 


The  Fh-iends  of  Music  enter- 
tained their  subscriber  at 
She  Town  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon when  Mine.  Charles  Cahier 
sang  four  songs  by  Zemlinsky, 
inspired  by  Maeterlinck’s  verses. 

A group  of  Mahler’s  romances 
formed  her  later  contributions  in 
ja  list  comprising  orchestral  num- 
bers by  Smetana  and  Haydn- 
Brahms. 

Young  Tenor  Is  Introduced. 

Knianilrle  di  Sant  lOlnio,  a j'oung 
lOr,  was  Introduced  in  a concert  of 
,iny  .sin^fcrs,  headed  by  the  baritone, 
berto  Terras!,  at  Aeolian  Hall  la.st 
-ht.  It  was  a "young  Italian’’  opera 
enlng,  in  which  the  newcomer’s  .sliare 
^nprised  a serenade  by  To.selli  and  airs 
iTii  “Tosea”  ami  “I, a Hoheme.''  To 
•se  .several  more  .seasoned  singers 
ded  familiar  hattlehorses  from  “Tro- 
lore”  and  the  olid  Italian  repertoire. 


The  Philharmonic  Society. 


ity  l(ini.\Ki>  Ai.iiKK  II. 

" I ’liillia  rnioiiie  .Socict.i  s concert  in 
n.'jll  .vc.il.-rda.v  afternoon  was 
■I  an  ■■-r-fiptiona!  di.stincUon  not  only 
a inagnific -nt  Iierforrnanee  of 
iim--'  first  .synij/lioiij’.  but  al.so,  l,y 
e|l|)'  ,| Mil.  e -ololist  of  MuiC. 

Ml.  I.eiidow.ska.  ,\f  tlie  beginning 
lie  ..wiliii,.  to  (’lienihini'.^  “Ana. 


eighteenth  century  theorists,  wdio  gave, 
much  space  and  paid  much  attention  to 
tlieni— Mozart’s  own  father,  Bodt’s  own 
son  and  others  with  less  enduring 
name.s,  Guantz,  Tiirk,  Marpurg. 

Mine.  Landowska  put  such  ornamenta- 
tion into  her  performance  with  distin-  j 
gui.shed  grace  and  sk’’,l;  and  if  it  did’ 
not  obtrude  itself  upi  f even  the  atten- 
tive listener,  tliis  was  because  it  was  so 
justly  in  tlie  style  of  the  music  and 
fitted  its  purpose  so  aptly  that  it  eemed 
to  he  a part  of  Mozart’s  own  utterances. 
Tlie  cadenza  which  she  introduced  into 
the  first  and  last  movements  were  ad- 
mirable examples  of  what  such  things 
should  be;  no  patches  upon  the  fabric 
of  the  concerto,  but  oonceied  entirely  in 
its  .style.  The  second  cadenza,  indeed, 
is  bii.sed  upon  an  unpublished  theme 
which  Mozart  intended  for  the  finale  of 
the  work,  but  laid  a.side,  employed  witli 
inueli  ingevmiit.v  and  fine  feeling. 

Quite  as  notheworthy  was  Mme.  Lan- 
dowska’s playing  of  Bae.h’.s  concerto,  a 
work  that  is  as  good  as  unknown  in  the 
concert  hall.  Like  .so  many  of  his 
harpsichord  concerts,  it  is  a transscrip- 
tion  of  one  for  the  violin.  In  all  these 
transcriptions  he  followed  his  own  curi- 
j oils  and  invariable  custom  of  putting  it 
in  a key  a whole  tone  lower  than  that 
I of  tlie  original— for  what  reason  nobody 
has  of'fered  any  explanation,  nor  did  the 
' composer  give  any.  This  G minor  con- 
certo thus  appears  for  the  violin  in  A 
' minor. 

Written  throughout  in  two  parts  only, 

, it  has  a muscular  vigor  in  the  first 
movements;  a decorative  efflorescence 
in  the  second  movement,  above  a curi- 
ous .and  frequently  recurring  figure  in 
t he  bas.s ; and  the  cast  is  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  rapid  “gigiio,”  of  which  Bach 
was  fond,  becoming  more  floridly  fig- 
ured near  tlie  end.  The  solo  part,  which 
for  the  violin  stands  out  clearly  from 
the  orchestral  accompa niment,  in  the 
silvi  r.v  tone  of  the  liarpsichord  seem.s 
almost  merged  with  the  orchestra  and 
clo.soly  identified  with  it. 

•Mme.  Landowska’s  performanoe  was 
one  of  great  skill  and  musical  insight; 
beautifully  elear  in  its  articulation, 
skillfully  varied  In  tone  by  the  use  of 
the  different  stop.s  .and  registers  of  the 


■ It  «as  the  fh.«t  time  that  Mr, 

■lU'  l g , ,,,tl,|,  I,  ,| 

h;.  Ih  'i.lim.-i  ill  .V,  V.-  Volt. 
M.-igoifireni.-  ih-  m-rfoinianee 
d.i.  not  mil.r  1..  ii,,  pi. .round  con- 
II  ' f it  by  fin;  londiietor— a , ,,n. 


I instrument,  explicit  in  its  beauty  of  line 
land,  most  of  all.  In  the  first  and  last 
niovonicnt.s,  vividly  rhytliniieal. 

In  both  tliese  concertos  Mr.  Mengel- 
Derg  had  tlic  good  sense  and  the  right 
reeling  to  reduce  the  orchestral  accoin- 
panlnicnt  to  a few  In.stniments,  and  re- 
sorted to  no  forced  repression  of  the 
players  to  keep  the  true  proportion  of 
the  body  of  tone.  Yet  in  both,  and  in 
I.ach  concerto  e.spei  ially,  the  impres- 
don  was  unavoidable  that  the  hall  wa.s 
too  l.yp  for  the  „n,|  that 

would  h.'jve  soiimle.I  better  i„  a smaller 
Pt.icr.  the  accompaniments  were  plaved 
with  admirable  .vU|||  ’ 

'.^^■’“‘•nhle.  Afiiic.  t.aiulowska’, 
much  aiiiii't-.-iateil  .and  , 


The  Friends  of  Music  Preseni 
Some  Novel  Music 
From  Europe 

A generation  ago  Alexander  von 
Zemlinsky,  Viennese  pedagogue  and 
j composer,  gave  Artur  Bodanzky  some 
'!  lessons  in  composition.  Mr.  Bodanzky 
^ does  not  seem  to  have  turned  those 
1 lessons  to  account;  for  so  far  as  we 
know  he  has  not  contributed  to  the 
list  of  compositions  written  b.v  con- 
ductors, which  are  usually  pretty  bad. 
Instead,  he  has  contented  himself  with 
being  an  accomplished  conductor.  But 
perhaps  Ml'.  Bodanzky  is  grateful  to 
Mr.  Zemlinsky,  nevertheless.  At  all 
events,  he  repaid  his  debt  to  his  teacher 
by  introducing  to  America  at  yester- 
; day’.s  concert  of  the  Society  of  the 
I Friends  of  Music;  in  the  Town  Hall,  some 
I music  composed  by  Zemlinsk.y.  This 
: was  a group  of  songs  with  orchestral 
I accompaniment  to  words  by  Maurice 
Maeterlinck,  sung  by  Mme.  Charles 
1 Cahier. 

I * ♦ * 

These  songs,  in  the  German  version 
used  by  Zemlinsky,  were  (1)  “Die 
Madchen  mit  den  Verbunden  Augen,” 
i (2)  “Und  Kehrt  er  oinst  Heim,”  (3) 
“Lied  der  Jungfrau,”  and  (4)  “Die 
: Drei  Schwestern.”  They  were  ex-  ' 
j hibited  on  yesterday’s  program  in  Eng- 

II  lisb  translations  made;  as  to  three  of 
the  poems,  by  Bernard  Miall,  with  an 
admir^ible  version  of  “Und  Kehrt  er 
einst'Heim”  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Osgood. 
Maeterlinck’s  original  French  versions 
were  not  given.  No  doubt  these 
poems  are  derived  from  the  lyrics  en- 
titled “Serres  Chauds”  with  which 
Maeterlinck  began  his  career  as  a man 
of  letters. 


j’pils- -.Schonberg,  KoringoTiT,  "Bodanzky.  ^ 
I There  is  something  of  Schonberg  in  ( 
his  style — the  Schonberg  of  a decade 
ago.  There  is  also  a touch  of  Debussy. 

But  in  the  main  these  songs  are  aston-  | 
ishingly  original.  Their  blend  of  sub- 
tlety and  sincerity  and  a kind  of  tense,  , 
grave,  reticent  ecstasy  is  their  own. 
This  music  is  not  Wagnenaii,  nor 
Straussian,  nor  Mahlerian,  nor  Schon- 
bergian  in  any  important  degree.  For 
a wonder,  it  seems  to  be  chiefly  Zem- 
linskyan. 

Mme.  Cahier  found  for  these  songs 
precisely  the  right  utterance,  p . 
sang  them  with  rare  depth  of  undei- 
standing,  with  a full  comprehension  of 
their  style  and  significance,  with  irre- 
sistible eloquence — an  eloquence  as  | 
quiet  and  measured  and  intense  as  the  i 
music  itself.  She  has  done  nothing, 
finer  in  New  York  than  her  comniuni- • 
cation  of  these  songs;  and 
equally  happy  in  her  singing  of  Mah- 
ler’s “Lieder  cines  fahrenden  Gescllen, 

' her  second  number  on  the  program. 

‘ This  is  Mahler  at  his  best.  Here  he 
I is  simple  and  touching,  almost  lovable. 

I Forgetting  bis  call  to  be  apocalyptic,  to 
compress  the  Cosmos  within  a sym- 
phony, he  doffs  his  singing  robes  em- 
I broidered  with  suns,  moons  and  comets^, 

' and  succeeds  in  being  individually  and 
persuasively  himself. 

iVIr  Bodanzky  and  his  orchestra  ac- 
quitted themselves  admirably  through- 
out the  afternoon,  not  only  in  their 
heedful  accompaniments  for  the  two 
song  cycles  but  in  their  performance 
of  the  Brahms-Haydn  Variations  and 
of  Smetana’s  not  very  important  Over- 
ture  to  his  opera,  *‘Libussa.  ^ The  au- 
dience  was  heartily  appreciative. 


It  i.s  difficult'  to  reconcile  "Die  Drei_ 
Schw'estern”  with  the  three  sisters  of 


These  remarkable  poems  were  the 
I outcome,  as  Una  Taylor  has  shrewdly! 
pointed  out,  of  an  incurable  melancholy  | 
of  the  spirit — of  a grief  as  drowsy  and  1 
stifled  as  that  of  Coleridge’s  “Dejcc-  i 
tion.”  From  the  first  stanzas  to  the  j 
close  of  the  last  page,  the  poet’s  iniagi-  ; 
nation  dwells  in  “a  world  of  drifting  | 
hallucinations,  tinged  and  dyed  with  | 
the  iridescent  colors,  the  dim  translu-  | 
cencies,  of  dream-dusks,  of  veiled  i 
da-wiis  and  sultry  noons.  It  is  a woidd  | 
in  which  the  strings  of  sensation  arc  | 
muted,  where  the  pulses  of  life  are  i 
numbed,  its  fevers  outworn;  a world 
of  windless  waters;  of  marshes  where 
swans  hatch  a raven  brood;  plains  I 
where  gray  flocks  browse  the  waste  , 
grass.  The  circle  of  sadness  is  com-  i 
; plete.  'Toujours  les  meme.s  heures ' 
i sonnent.’  Expectancy  scarcely  lifts  its  ! 

I eyes.  The  sense  of  silence  is  insistent, 

' Ibe  mprc.ssion  of  remoteness  absolute. 
Man  is  forever  the  diver  imprisoned  j 
within  his  bell.  Between  the  soul  and 
: the  univerte,  wherein  the  soul  has  her; 

' lieing,  there  rises  eternally  the  semi-  ! 
transparency  of  that  crystal  dome.”  I 

I Zemlinsky  has  done  an  extraordinary 
! thing  in  his  settings  of  this  poetry. 

; He  lias  entered  Maeterlinck’s  world  of 
; indolent,  static,  vague  disquietude,  with 
i its  shadowy  trances  and  its  stricken, 
cataleptic  melancholy,  and  has  given  ! 
it  intensity  and  a subtle  inward  life.  Ui 
These  “maidens  with  bound  eyes,”  M 
these  dying  lovers,  these  three  sisters,  .„ 
with  their  crowns  of  gold,  seeking  the  ’ 
sea,  might  have  stimulated  in  a dif- 
ferent kind  of  composer  a music  as 
phantasmal  and  lethargic  as  the  verse 
: itself.  But  this  vaporous,  spectral 
; poetry  has  had  a curious  effect  upon 
! Zemlinsky.  It  has  moved  him  to  see 
1 these  moods  and  images  in  relation  to 
j an  intenser  imaginative  lifo  than  the 
poems  themselves  denote,  and  he  has 
set  them  to  music  of  perturbing  emo- 
Itioiial  power;  music  full  of  a taut 
I ecstasy,  a muted  passion,  a subtlety  of 
implication  for  which  we  can  think  of 
no  precise  analogues. 

Moreover,  much  of  this  music  is 
hauntingly  beautiful,  as  w'cll  as  mov- 
ing and  ifitense.  It  is  long  since  wc 
have  heard  any  contemporary  writing 
for  voice  and  orchestra  that  seemed  to 
us  more  deeply  and  truly  expressive 
than  the  second  of  these  four  songs 
of  Zemlinskv’s — his  setting  of  “Und 
Kehrt  er  cinst  Heim.’’  The  poem  itself 
is  first  cousin  to  Rossetti’s  “An  Old 
Song  Ended,”  which  in  its  turn  is  a set 
of  poignant  \4ariations  on  Ophelia’s 
'song  in  the  fourth  act  of  “Hamlet.” 
Zemlinsky’s  music  for  it  is  thricc-ad- 
imirable.  With  every  temptation  to  sen-  , 
timentalize  the  mood,  to  italicize  and  i 
overstress  it,  he  has  contented  himself 
'with  an  expression  that  is  almo.st  an 
understatement — and,  as  is  often  the 
way  with  understatements,  the  musical 
word  goes  home  unforgettably,  magi- 
cally. The  three  other  songs  are  a 
rbit  less  costly;  but  they  are  all  re- 
inarkablc,  and  we  wish  that  the 
Friends  of  Music  might  see  their  way 
to  repeat  them. 

♦ ♦ 

Zemlinsky’s  music  is  little  known 
here.  We  ourselves  had  heard  none  of 
it  before  yc.sterday.  He  is  known 
chiefly  as  the  teacher  of  famous  pu- 


Maeterllnck  who  glide,  langui.sliing 
and  unalterably  Latin,  through  so 
many  of  hia  poems.  Y'esterday,  at  the 
concert  of  the  Friends  of  Jlusic,  they 
emerged  in  this  unfamiliar  .setting  as 
the  inspiration  of  a group  of  Zem- 
linsky’s songs. 

Alexander  von  Zemlinsky  was  the 
teacher  of  Schoenberg  and  the  origins 
of  his  pupil’s  phrases  echo  through 
these  fragments  with  an  effect  which 
Is  arresting  and  suggestive.  Never- 
theless, the  combination  of  this  music 
with  the  Maeterlinck  atmosphere — his 
"starry  depths”  and  “maidens  with 
bound  eyes” — is  somehow  incongru- 
ous. It  is  as  if  Rosettl’s  Blessed 
Damozel  leaned  out  from  the  gold,  bar 
of  some  fantastic  piece  of  modern 
Austrian  architecture.  It  Is  hard  to 
dismiss  the  conviction  that  the  final, 
haunting  note  on  the  Maeterlinck 
tradition  has  been  uttered  forever  by 
Debussy. 

iMme.  Charles  Cahier  sang  this 
group  and  also  the  “Lieder  eines 
fehrenden  Gesellen”  of  Mahler. 
“Mahler  always  thought  of  the  voice 
and  orchestra  as  inseparalble,”  confides 
the  program  notes,  and  this  happy 
aspiration  was  realized  xinder  the 
ba  ton  of  Arthur  Bodanzky,  who  swept 
the  adventures  of  the  restless  jour- 
neyman into  a Iblended  hole.  Smet- 
ana’s overture  to  “Libiissa”  intro- 
duced tlie  program  and  Brahms’s 
“Varititions  on  a Theme  of  Haydn” 
was  given  between  the  .songs. 


At  the  Philharmonic  Concert,  Will- 
em Mengelberg  turned  the  greater 
part  of  his  program  over  to  Wand.a 
Landowska  with  the  Bach  Concerto 
for  Harpsichord  and  Strings  and  the 
Mozart  Concerto  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra. To  tlie  familiar  magic  of 
this  soloist  in  bridging  the  centuries 
with  her  ancient  instrument,  Mr, 
Mengelberg  added  an  orchesti-al  ac- 
companiment at  once  faint  and 
sharply  etched  like  a well-remem- 
bered dream.  It  Is  a noble  gesture 
designed  ot  recapture  the  echoes  of 
other  times  and  other  manners 
through  the  barriers  of  a new  world 
atmosphere  in  a vast  and  modern 
concert  hall. 

In  the  evening  at  the  Princess  Ny-' 
ota  Inyoka  gave  a series  of  ancient 
and  modern  dances  drawn  from 
India  and  Egypt.  The  little  theatre 
was  filled  with  incense,  darkness  and 
the  throbbing  of  drums  and  against 
this  exotic  .'background  the  golden 
figure  of  the  tiny  dancer  completed 
her  tribute  to  the  native  gods.  She 
was  Introduced  by  Dhan  Gapal  Mu- 
kerji,  a Brahmin  priest,  whose  laconic 
comments  were  a distinctive  part  of 
the  performance. 

The  knowledge,  for  instance,  that 
“tlio  Ethiopians  combine  chance  and 
combat’’  and  that  “not  one  would 
shoot  an  arrow  without  first  taking 
threatening  attitudes  to  intimidate  his 
anttigci'ist  witli  a (l  inco"  bns  •'  xilili 
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*an  W ill  h:  mi  iiriistie  value. 
f>t.i  Tnv ok;L  failed  to  intimidaii  but 

adoubtodlx  charmctl  her  audience. 

Efrem  Zniibaiist  wa.s  the  soleist  at 
the  Mi  iicipoliUm  Opera  Concert.  At 
the  Theatre  B.ilokovic,  the 

Jug<i-S!;\  violinist,  .gave  a program 
grouped  about  ilozarfs  Concerto  in  D. 
It  was  tho  second  In  his  ambitious 
scrle.s  of  sixteen  concerts  under  the 
auspices  of  Robert  de  Brucc.  A.  S. 

Two  Orchestra  Programs. 

Hy  OI.IX  DOWNES. 

The  programs  of  two  different  orches- 
tral organizations  which  gave  perfor- 
niances  yesterday  afternoon  in  this  city 
offered  a curious  continuity  of  impres- 
sion to  a reviewer  who  went  from  one 
concert  the  other.  The  New  York  Sym-  | 
pheny,  Bruno  Walter  conducting,  opened 
in  Aeolian  Hall  with  the  version  for 
string  orchestra  of  Arnold  Schdnberg's 
"Verkliirte  Xacht."  After  this  the 
talented  and  richly  endowed  Miss  Gian- 
nini  .«ang  the  big  aria  from  Mozart's 
“Clemenza  di  Tito.”  As  the  concluding 
strain  of  Tchaikovsky’s  “Romero  and 
Jidiet"  overture  echoed  in  his  ears  the 
writer  hurried  to  Town  Hall,  entering  it 
just  as  Mrs.  Charles  Cahier  commenced 
the  third  of  the  group  of  "Four  Songs 
with  Orchestra.”  by  Alexander  von 
Zemlinsky,  Schbnberg’s  teacher. 

The  musical  idiom  of  the  Zemlinsky 
songs  was  somervhat  more  modern,  if 
anything,  than  that  of  Schonberg’s  or- 
chestral music  — later  Zemlinsky  as 
. compared  wnh  relatively  youthful 
; Schonberg.  But  both  compositions  were 
I so  obviously  tarred  with  the  same  brush, 
there  appeared  to  be  such  a similarity 
of  temperament  as  well  as  expression 
! between  the  composers,  that  listening 
I to  the  second  work  was  almost  as  a 
I continuation  of  the  experience  of  the 
I first. 

Nor  did  a certain  broad  unity  of  im- 
pression on  the  part  of  at  least  one  au- 
I ditor  cease  there.  At  the  end  of  the 
I program  of  the  Frienus  of  Music,  Mme. 

I Cahier  sang  with  the  mature  muslcian- 
I ship  and  the  rich  emotional  expression 
1 which  is  hers,  Gustav  Mahler's  ‘ Bays  of 
I a Traveling  Journeyman.”  Here,  also, 

I was  a relation,  in  spite  of  Mahler's  sim- 
I pier  and  much  more  folk-like  style,  with 
he  rather  sophisticated  music  which 
las  been  mentioned. 

It  was  all  music  of  a period  and  of  a 
certain  tendency  on  the  part  of  musi- 
cians of  a certain  school  and  period,  and 
a tendency  that  we  believe  to  have  been 
nilsdirected  and  futile.  The  early  music 
of  the  two  most  famous  of  these  men 
gives  them  away.  It  is  evident  that 
once  upon  a time  JIahler  wrote  simplv, 
with  a certain  naivetfe,  in  a melodious 
If  sentimental  manner  that  not  onlv 
pleases  the  ear  but  impresses  the  hearer 
as  genuine,  and  that  once  Schonberg 
was  a romantic  and  sentimental  soul, 
who  wrote  untorturod,  poetically  colored 
music.  Instead  of  growing  naturally  as 
artists,  both  men  appear  to  have  taken 
poses  with  themselves.  They  must  be 
“modern”  at  any  cost.  As  a result 
Mahler  became  grandiose  and  bombas- 
tic. while  Schbnberg  is  becoming  con- 
stantly more  involved  and  unhealthily 
introspective  in  his  manner.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  feel  reality  in  the  music 
heard  yesterday. 

..As  concerns  performance,  while 
“Verkhiirte  Nacht"  was  not  a bad  de- 
parture from  the  Inexcusably  conven- 
tional texture  of  Sunday  orchestral 
concerts  of  recent  weeks,  it  may  not 
have  been  the  best  piece  to'  display  the 
capacities  of  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra.  There  was  poor  intonation  : 
and  at  times  careless  phrasing.  Nor 
was  the  intonation  of  certain  of  the 
wind  Instruments  good  in  Tchaikov- 
sky's  overture.  On  the  other  hand  Mr. 

\\  alter  showed  his  sound  musicianship 
and  his  fine  feeling  for  nuance  in  the 
Schonberg  music,  which  is  too  long, 
and  he  interpreted  the  orchestral  part 
of  the  aria  from  “Titus”  with  fine  feel- 
ing. 

Sliss  Glanninl  attacked  courageously 
and  on  the  whole  very  successfully  the. 
music  of  Mozart,  which  requires  almost 
every  pha.se  of  fine  vocal  and  interpre- 
tative ability  from  the  singer.  The  rare 
texture  of  the  voice,  its  capacity  for 
dramatic  as  well  as  lyrical  expression 
and  the  youth  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
interpreter  were  warmly  welcomed  bv 
the  audience.  Later  Miss  Glannlni  sang 
the  Dvorak  Gypsy  songs,  and  by  all  ac- 
counts fared  equally  well  with  her 
listeners. 

The  orchestral  pieces  played  by  Mr. 
Bodanzky  and  his  men  were  the 'over- 
ture to  “Libussa,”  by  a great  composer, 
Srnetana,  who  has  been  until  recently 
tills  Is  the  time  of  his  centenary — 
rather  unduly  passed  over  by  conductors 
and  chamber  music  organizations,  and 
the  Brahms-Haydn  variations.  "rhese 
variations  were  played  by  Mr.  Bodanzky 
with  excellent  shading,  and  a fine  pre- 
; cision  of  attack  and  balance  of  tone  on 
the  part  of  the  orchestra.  At  both  con- 
certs there  were  large  and  applausive 
audiences. 


\V.  J.  HENDEKSDN. 


-Mme.  Alda  maaF"iier  iinai  appearaiicc 
>>f  .the  season  as  Mimi.  She  will  now 
so  on  a <‘oncert  tour  for  five  weeks.  ; 
Mme.  Alda,  who  w.as  at  her  best,  re-  i 
oeivod  .abundant  applause  for  her  sing- 
ing of  the-  familiar,  and  melodious 
niujiic  of  Puccini.  The  pert  and  ill  tem- 
pered but  remarkable  good  liearted 
^lunette  was  outlined  by  Jliss  d^'inter. 

Beniamino  Gigli  was  the  represen- 
tative of  Rodolfo,  the  impoverisiiod 
poet  immoilalized  by  his  racconto.  Mr. 
Gigli's  deliver.v  of  this  tale  was  nat- 
umlly  one  of  the  chief  delights  of 
the  evening,  and  it  evoked  loud  and 
I'wig  demonstrations  of  pleasure,  ilr. 
Seotti,  the  popular  barytone  institu- 
tion of  tho  establishment,  was  seen 
and  heard  once  more  ns  the  improvi- 
dent Marcello,  a role  in  which  his  un- 
flaggring  vivacity  and  skill  in  charac- 
ter delineation  are  advantageously  dis- 
pla.v'ed.  The  other  members  of  the  oast 
were  Mr.  Didur  and  Mr.  I’iceo.  t'api 
was  in  the  conductor's  chair. 


Another  vlBBtlTStT"  Evelyn  ~£3bti nr, 
played  at  Carnegie  Hall,  displaying 
good  finger  technique,  a large  but 
somewhat  dry  tone,  and  an  unde- 
veloped style  in  a program  that  in- 
cluded the  Mendelssohn  concerto.  Pa 
ganini’s  "H  Palpite,”  the  Vitali  cha- 
conne and  a group  of  shorter  pieces. 

Renee  Thornton  iviaaes  ner  ueoui.  i 
' The  first  New  York  recital  of  Renee  , 
Thornton  at  the  Aeolian  Hall  last  night,  i 
was  a blend  of  personal  interest,  choice  I 
songs  and  flawless  accompaniments.  ”Le  I 
Jtune  Berger,”  by  Berlioz,  liad  the  ad-1 
vantage  of  a French  horn  obligato  by 
Mr.  Bruno  Jaenccke.  'I'he  German  group  j 
ended  with  Richord  Strauss’s  “Cecillc,”  | 
which  brought  a recall.  The  French 
songs  were  among  the  best  of  the  eve- 
ning, “Mai,”  by  Saint-Saens.  could 
easily  have  been  repeated.  The  final 
group  introduced  songs  by  Deems  Tay- 
lor, Henry  Hadley  and  Ricliard  Hage- 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paulo  Gruppe,  a.ssisted 
by  Mme.  Isalxille  Vengerova  at  the 
piano,  gave  a matinee  of  music  for 
violin  and  'cello  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Aeolian  Hall.  Mr.  Gruppe  had  not 
been  heard  in  recital  in  tiiis  city  for 
five  ycar.s  and  Mrs.  Gruppe.  daughter 
of  Henri  Plasschaert,  a Belgian  sculp- 
tor, was  a newcomer  among  local  vio- 
linist.“.  The  prograb  was  liberal  and 
varied,  but  in  no  way  exacting  to  tho 
hearer.  Lalo's  D major  'cello  concerto 
and  Saint-Saen's  introduction  and 
rondo  cappriocioso  were  the  long 
pieces,  while  l.,ocateli,  Corelli,  Kreis- 
ler,  Granados  and  Sinding  furnished, 
.shorter  ones. 

Mr.  Gruppe  performed  on  the  'cello 
in  a robust  manner,  especially  in  quick 
movements,  when  his  bow  seemed  j 
hard  upon  the  strings.  But  in  some  | 
of  the  slow  movements  heshowed  not : 
only  a good  quality  of  tone  but  some, 
approach  to  finish.  His  intonation  was' 
generally  accurate,  which  unfortu- 
nately could  not  be  said  of  Jlrs., 
Gruppe's.  Her  violin  performances! 
were  of  modest  merit. 


Evelyn  Levin  in  Recital. 

Evelyn  Lecin,  violinist,  who  appeared 
with  the  City  Symphony  Orchestra  last 
year,  gave  a recital  in,  Carnegie  Hall 
last  evening,  assisted  at  the  piano  by 
Josef  Adler.  In  lier  program  were 
Vitali's  cnaconne,  Mendelssohn's  con- 
certo, Paganini's  "I  Palpiti,”  Popper's 
r'La  Filouse,"  and  arrangement  by  Sar- 
asate  and  Auer.  Miss  levin  was"  most 
happy  in  her  sure,  strong,  mellow  tone 
in  Vitali’s  melodious  classic.  There  was 
facility  if  not  utmost  delicacy  in  her 
playing  also  of  Mendelssohn's  beautiful 
work,  which  was  much  applauded. 

Paulo  and  Camille  Gruppe  Play. 

Paulo  Gruppe.  cellist,  and  Camille 
Gruppe,  violinist,  gave  a joint  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall. 
Tlie  program  Included  Lalo's  concerto, 
a sonata  by  Corelli  and  one  by  Loca- 
tclll ; these  were  played  by  Paulo 
Gruppe.  His  best  contribution  was  the 
Corelli  number,  both  in  the  matter  of 
execution  and  Interpretation.  The  au- 
dience recalled  the  instrumentalist  after 
his  solos.  Camille  Gruppe.  the  young 
violinist,  in  spite  of  Immaturities  of  |l 
style  had  many  moments  of  attraction 
and  managed  to  surmount  the  difficul- 
ties of  Saint-Saens's  Introduction  to  his 
"Rondo  Capricioso.”  The  accompani- 
ments were  played  by  Mme.  Isabelle 
Vengerova. 


Carl  Fle.soh  Pla>».  | 

Carl  Fle.scli,  the  distinguished  Ger- 
man violinist,  gave  a recital  last  eve- 
ning in  Town  Hall.  His  program, 
without  containing  many  numbers, 
and  avoiding  the  fragmentary  and  in- 
conse.quential  .groups  affected  by  too 
many  soloists,  was  one  embracing  a 
refreshing  variety  of  moods  and  a 
wide  range  of  stylos.  It  consisted  of 
a chamber  sonata  by  Nardini,  Bach's 
D minor  p irtira,  four  pieces  of  Josef  f 
Suk  constiUitihg  his  opus  17,  and 
I’aganini'-s  D major  concerto  with  a j 
cadenza  by  Mr.  Flescb.  His  arrange-  j 
ment  of  wo-rks  gave  the  violinist  op-  , 
portunity  to  display  his  art  in  the  ! 
classic  violin  .style  of  Nardini.  in  the  • 
unaccompanied  polyphony  of  Bach,  in 
the  fancies  of  a,  modern  violinist  and 
in  tho  wizardry  of  the  most  famous 
of  all  virtuosi. 

Mr.  Flescli  again  showed  hini.self  to 
be  an  artist  of  dignified  attitude 
t.'Ward  his  aft,  of  .great  sincerity  and 
of  sound  “isnowledge.  'He  has  a good 
tone,  which  sometimes  becomes  a 
little  cloudy,  but  is  generally  of  pene- 
iTatiu.g'  qualit.v  and  full  resonance. 
His  intonation  last  evening  was  not 
always  impeccable,  and  some  of  ibe 
rapid  passages  were  blurred  and  un- 
certain. r.ul  his  line  comprehension  > 
of  the  works  he  was  playing  was 
always  made  cleiir  to  his  audience, 
and  he  sustained  tho  interest  of  his 
reovta!  throughout. 


M me.  Idu'x  Final  Appearance. 

"La  Boheme”  wa.s  sung  at  the  ilet- 
lopolitan  Opera  House  last  night. 


Renee  Thornton,  soprano,  oueiou 
an  interesting  program  at  her  debul 
recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  night,  her 
list  including  a cavatina  by  Weber; 
Berlioz’s  unfamiliar  ‘‘Le  Jeune  Ber- 
ger,” with  horn  obligato  (played  by 
Bruno  Jacnecke);  songs  by  Erich 
Wolf  and  Straus.s,  a French  group 
that  contained  Chausson’s  too  seldom 
sung  ‘‘Chanson  Perpetuelle”  and  an 
English  group  by  Taylor,  Hadley  and 
Hageman.  She  has  a natural  voice  ^ 
of  considerable  s’weetness  and  flexi- 
bility, to  tvhich  faulty  production 
kept  her  from  doing  full  justice,  and 
her  interpretations  were  marked  by 
good  table  and  sincerity.  Her  hus- 
band, Richard  Hageman.  played  his 
usual  skilful  accompaniments  ami 
shared  the  applause  of  a extrdial  au- 


stvallowed  the  morning  paper  re- 
views. There  were  other  numbers; 
Saint-Saens’s  perennial  ‘‘Swan.”  de- 
lightfully danced  by  Mme.  Vera  Fo- 
kina; a suite  of  dances  from  ‘‘LeReve 
de  la  Marquise,”  to  Mozart’s  music, 
and  ‘‘Antique  Frieze,”  arranged  from 
Glazunoff— -all  devised  by  Mr.  Foklne 
and  danced  by  himself,  Madame  and 
his  company. 

It  is  not  for  music  reviewers,  even 
though  they  are  supposed  to  speak 
with  assurance  concerning  almost 
anything,  to  discourse  learned-ex- 
pertly  on  the  subtler  phases  of  bal- 
let technique.  But  even  our  un- 
tutored eye  was  able  to  admire  the 
skill  and  grace  of  ^Mr.  Fokine’s 
young  dancers,  the  ease  and  confi- 
dence of  their  work  and  the  smooth- 
ness of  their  ensemble. 

The  dances  were  carefully  costumed, 
and  the  stage  settings  were  excellently 
lighted  and  effective  enough  to  disarm 
even  those  Metropolitan  Opera-goers 
who  were  sufficiently  Inveterate  to 
recognize  synthetized  reminiscences 
from  - “Thais”  and  “Meflstofele”i 
among  the  trappings.  The  orchestra,, 
under  Alexander  Aslanoff,  was  large 
and  competent.  Its  origin  was  un- 
announced, but  judging  from  the  air 
of  habituation  with  whicli  the  players 
attacked  the  “Pathetique”  one  sus- 
pected them  of  Philharmonic  affilia- 
tions. 


Anna  Harris  Makes  Bow  Here. 

Anna  Graham  Harris,  who  has  sung 
as  far  afield  as  Atlanta  and  as  near  as 
Hackensack,  her  home  town,  gave  her 
first  New  York  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall 
yesterda  afternoon.  Her  voice,  low  and' 
musical,  lac.ked  as  et  a .sustained  stie  in 
old  English  and  lytalian  airs,  in  a 
Brahms  group,  ”Wir  Wendleton”  it  was  | 
heavy-footed.  while  the  contrasting  ‘ 
“Sonntag”  brought  brightness  to  the  j 
brightness  to  the  tone  and  vivacity  to  | 
the  interpretation.  Walter  Golde  assist- 1 
ed  at  the  piano,  also  in  lyrics  of  Plerne : 
and  Faure.  MacDowell,  Josten,  Huerter  j 
and  Milligan.  ' 

By  Deems  T ay  lor  j j 


THE  FOKINE  ballet. 

After  ail,  there  is  something  to  bej 
said  for  Medusa.  She  did  not  par- 
ticularly enjoy  her  fatal  gift  of  turn- 
ing people  into  stone  with  her  gaze, 
and  one  can  hardly  blame  her  for 
petrifying  an  entire  company  of 
Greek  warriors  whose  intentions . 
toward  her  were  obviously  implac-  j 
able.  Moreover,  the  single  false  step 
with  Poseidon  that  won  her  the 
unwelcome  headdress  from  the  en- 
raged Pallas,  while  deplorable  enough 
to  be  sure,  seemed  hardly  sufficiently 
heinous  to  warrant  such  drastic  pun- 
ishment, particularly  in  the  easy- 
going age  that  did  not  so  much  as 
wag  an  admonitory  finger  at  such 
j hoydens  as  Danae,  Psyche,  Leda  and 
! Europa. 

Thus,  broadmindedly,  did  one  muse 
during  Michel  Fokine's  ballet-tiag- 
edy,  “Medusa,”  at  the  Metropolitan 
last  night.  Using  the  music  of  Chy- 
kovsVty’s  “Pathetique”  symphony 
(with  occasional  cuts  and  a few  trans- 
positions of  order),  Mr.  Fokine  has 
devised  a mimed  presentation  of  the 
Greek  tragedy  that  enlists  some  fifty 
I of  his  American  ballet  company  as 
I well  as  Mme.  Fokina  and  himself. 

I It  was  the  most  ambitious  offering 
of  a long  progrrti.Ai  that  began  with  a 
toilet,  “Elves,”  to  the  music  of 
Mendelssohn’s  “Midsummer  Night  s 
Dream”  overture  and  violin  concerto, 
and  that  was  doubtless  entertaining 
a packed  house  with  “Ole,  Toro!” 
arranged  from  Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
after  the  voracious  linotypes  had 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

Three  song  recitals  completed  yes- 
terday’s list  of  solo  concerts,  and  of 
these  the  performance  of  John  B^dix 
was  by  far  the  most  interesting;  In- 
teresting enough,  in  fact,  to  draw  out 
Giulio  Gatti-Casazza,  smiling  and  in- 
scrutable in  an  upper  box.  Mr.  Ben- 
dix  is  a great  and  genial  Dane,  who 
has  lent  his  robust  voice  to  promenade 
concerts  in  London,  San  Carlos  opera 
in  Lisbon  and  various  other  geo- 
graphical ventures,  including,  as  the 
translators  say,  the  Scandinavian. 
His  voice  ha,s  a booming  and  resonant 
quality  which  occasionally  gets  out  of 
control  as  in  a Schumann  group  de- 
manding more  tenderne.ss  than  the 
sound  and  fury  of  the  operatic  style. 
But  his  “Flying  Dutchman”  aria  was 
truly  exhilarating,  and  the  Scandi 
navian  group  had  real  feeling  and 
racial  color,  especially  one  Danish 
number,  called  (inexplicably)  “Korm- 
modsg-lansen,”  which  somehow  re- 
called the  eerie  undertones  of  that 
most  ominous  of  first  curtains,  arising^ 
with  “Act  I;  A Scene  in  Elsinore.” 

It  was  an  evening  fortunate  in  Its 
baritones,  for  the  concert  of  George 
Morgan  across  the  street  was  equally 
■stirring  ‘and  eloquent,  though  a 
marked  contrast  in  style  and  charac- 
ter. Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  classify 
two  voices,  both  so  excellent  and  both 
so  unlike,  under  the  same  head,  and 
"baritone”  in  this  ea.se  covers  a mul- 
titude. of  virtues.  Mr.  Morgan’s; 
voice  is  hs  light  and  supple  a-s  Mr. I 
Bendix’s  is/ dark  and  robust,  and  he! 
uses  it  with  a finesse  in  diction  that 
is  a joy  to  the  ears.  A new  Ameri-| 
can  singer  (of  St.  Paul  and  the  Lni-j 
ted  States  .Armyi  has  made  an  im-I 
pression  of  -eiiuine  di.stinotion  in  thi-S; 
his  first  New  York  anpoarnnes. 

Anna  Graham  Harris  of  Haversack 
gave  an  afternoon  recital  of  Handel. 
Haydn  and  Brahms  and  s modern 
French  .series.  She  seemed  more  at 
home  with  the  German  srrouu,  but  the 
audience  apparently  preferred  the 
French,  especially  the  Pierhe  taie  of 
“trois  petit  chats  blancs.”  which  was 
vigorously  encored.  A.  S. 


His  former  compatriots  tlUcU  mo.si  or 
he  crowded  metropolitan  last  e\enin 
it  Michel  Fokine’s  first  public  appear- 
ance after  some  three  years  spent  in 
developing  an  American  ballet,  bocie  , 
too.  was  in  the  boxes  tor  once  on  opera  3 
off  night.  It  wa.S  apparently  a spon 
taneous  popular  greeting  to  the  one  tune 
Czar's  dance  creator  “the  brains  of  he 
Russian  ballet. ■’  and  his  beautiful 
.infrequently  seen  since  they  fust  can 
to  America  in  1919.  There  was  i"‘ere®t 
for  Russians  in  an  orchestra 
own  nationals,  led  by 

off.  formerly  of  the  Imperial  Theatre. 
Petrograd.  while  for  Anierican.s  ,at  an> 
rate,  curiosity  ran  high  as  to  a nou  and 
native  ballet. 

They  made  their  debut-sixty  to«nC 
American  dancers at  the 
start,  in  a fantastic  m the 

in  cosUiiues  still  more  fantastic  < 
tine  of  futuri.stic  art,  though  danced  m 


h cUissu;  masTC  as  natnjFWHrranKtso- 
m Mendelssohn's  \’iolin  concerto  and 
■Midsummer  Night's  Dream.". 

. a list  of  printed  names  •ft  ere'  men- 
led  Beatrice  Belrava.  Inga  Biedahl. 
en  Denison,  Desha  Podgoiska,  Lora 
ci,  Doris  Niles,  Barbara  Clough, 
deleine  Parker,  .Jeanette  Wilde.  Janet 
tice,  Tania  Smirnova,  Terry  Bauer, 
dly  Savage,  Dorsha  Denmead,  Alice 
nne  and  Constance  Keller,  Vitale 
:onoff,  Eaymond  Guerrard  and  Jack 
tt. 

sme  of  those  who  appeared  later  were 
jtnces  Mahan,  Renee  Wilde  ^nd»Katia 
)elska,  as  Greek  maidens;  Polly 
te,  Dorothy  Harris,  Hebe  Halpin, 

•a  Boudin,  among  the  "waves,”  and 
mond  Grenewitch  among  the  "war- 
’s," with  others  as  "morning 
ies,"  in  Fokine’s  "Medusa,"  an- 
nced  afr  a world-premiere.  In  ini- 
tant  minor  rOles  were  Scott  as  Posei- 
and  Nelly  Savage  as  Pallas 
ene. 

he  "Medusa"  was  danced  to  music 
n Tchaikovsky's  symphony  "Path- 
lue,"  just  as  the  first  Russian  ballet 
r seen  here,  that  of  "Scheherazade," 
sn  in  1910  by  Morris  Gest  at  the 
iter  Garden,"  and  later  by  Diaghileff, 

> done  as  a "tragedy  of  the  harem,” 

1 arranged  by  Fokine,  and  hot  as  the 

Kck  of  Slnbad's  ship  originally  de- 
ed by  Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

new  Rimsky-Korsakoff  dance  last 
nt  was  "Ole,  Toro,”  to  that  com- 
er's popular  "Caprice  Espagmole,” 
h,  the  Fokines  as  a gypsy  and  a 
eador  and  Jack  Scott  as  "the  rival,” 
Jesloso,  unknown  to  "Carmen,” 
ch  is  chiefly  recalled.  Cliarmian  Ed- 
assisted  the  pair  in  "Le  Reve  de  la 
Irquise”  and  Mme.  Fokine  revived 
rnt  Saens's  "The  Swan,”  prime  favor- 
of  Pavlowa. 

percentage  of  the  receipts  will  be 
|en  to  the  Russian  Relief  Fund 
ugh  the  Monday  Opera  Supper  Club, 
ong  the  members  of  the  Supper  Club 
0 took  boxes  and  seats  were  Mrs. 
hard  Mortimer,  Mrs.  Henry  P. 

)inis.  Miss  Lucllfe  Thornton,  Mrs. 
n Aspegren,  Mrs.  Ethan  Allen,  Mrs. 
hui-  Ryle.  Mrs.  H.  Edward  Man- 
,e.  Miss  Elizabeth  Achelis.  Mrs.  K.' 
and  Harriman,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Moore. 

1..  Hoffmiin  Miller,  Mrs.  Monroe 
linson,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Orvis,  Mrs. 

'igdon  K.  Thorne  and  Mrs.  Alfred 

A/  2 ^ 

A Croatian  ^*101111191 
t is  a pity  that  Zlatko  Balokovlc  should 
i/e  made  his  first  New  York  appearance 
ler  somewhat  unfortunate  clrcum- 
nces.  After  several  afternoon  concerts 
tics  do  not  like  Sunday  evening  per- 
mances,  and,  while~'mley  may  feel  it 
jessary  for  the  sake  of  their  column  to 
to  such  concerts  if  they  are  given  by 
11  known  artists,  a new  arrival  may 
ily  be  overlooked  in  this  town  of  .su- 
rabundant  musical  events.  So  Mr.  Ba- 
ovic  did  not  receive  the  attention  that 
undoubted  gifts  will  command  ulti- 
tely,  no  doubt. 

'his  young  man  plays  with  great  beauty 
: tone,  faultless  intonation  and  genuine 
isical  feeling,  the  latter  having  been  best 
played  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Na- 
Mal  Theatre  in  a beautiful  Irish  air  for 
I G string  by  Herbert  Hughes.  The 
ante  of  Mozart's  concerto  in  D called 
the  exhibition  of  feeling  and  elegance 
i style,  and  Mr.  Balokovic  Ot  Amerlcan- 
Into  Balokovich)  displayed  both, 
here  are  many  violinists  of  much 
ility  now  appearing  in  this  country,  and 
Balokovic  will  soon  be  recognized  as 
'rthy  of  a place  among  the  real  artists. 
I is  to  be  heard  several  times  more  in 
|)w  York,  one  of  his  recitals  being  mado 
of  works  by  Franck  and  Kreisler. 
sterday  he  played*  John  Ireland's  first 
ata,  evidently  a favorite  of  his,  for 
plays  It  fervently  and  makes  the  most 
it,  but  it  proved  to  be  a work  which, 
lie  It  is  effective,  h.is  not  much  real 
slcal  value.  Krelsler’s  well-known 
mboujrnl  Chlnols  was  played  dellght- 
jr..  and  among  the  encores  the  violinist 
yed  the  charming  Schubert  waltz  wrlt- 
by  Brahms,  also  delightfully. 


By  Deems  Taylor 

:om  yesterday's  late 
editions.) 

AT  THE  METROPOLITAN. 

im«on  <>t  Dallla.  " oppi'a  I"  thrw  acts 
four  tableau*,  by  Carrillla  Saint-Saens, 
by  l■■erlllnan(^  Lsnialre  Sung  lii 
lb.  Louis  ilaiiselmans  conuuctlng. 

'rilB  CAST; 

Giovanni  Martlnelll 

niifh  Priest Giuseppe  d«  Luea 

. ' . Paolo  AnoniAu 

Mrt  llobrew Hothler 

Isttn-  Mesaem^'ir. . . .Giordano  Paltrlnlerl 

' I'hUlsLnt  Pidro  Audlsto' 

lid  Phlllstim Vincenzo  Res  hlgllan 

Ip Julia  Clausian 

i,)C  wondcra  Torncllmoa  whether 
if.  tilt  upon  hi.u  theory  of 

I . itv  riUi-nding  an  offiratlc, 


perfoVn^ffeS.  J?or  ax — cne  opera,  aT 
nowhere  else — except  possibly  at  the 
dentist's-^one  realizes  that  time  is 
‘only  relative,  that  the  actual  dura- 
tion of  an  event  has  little  to  do  with 
its  apparent  length.  The  second  act 
of  "Lohengrin,”  for  instance,  seems 
hours  longer  to  the  consciousness 
than  it  actually  is,  and  one  totters 
forth  from  "Ernanl”  surprised  to  find 
that  New  York  has  altered  so  little] 
with  the  passage  of  the  years.  i 

“Samson  et  Dallla"  too  seems  end- 
less unless  it  is  performed  under ! 
perfect  auspices.  Even  at  its  best, 
“Samson"  takes  very,  very  long  to 
pass  a given  point,  for  the  melodi- 
ousness of  its  scoie.  while  undeni- 
able, i.s  more  or  less  innocent  of 
dramatic  implications,  while  the  ac- 
tion up  to  the  very  last  scene . is 
mostly  confined  to  the  arms  and 
thoraxes  of  the  singers. 

Last  night’s  performance  seemed  a 
trifle  long,  it  must  be  confessed:  less 
by  reason  of  any  IndLddual  lapse  than 
because  of  a general  atmosphere  of 
dolce  far  niente  that  hovered  in  the 
languid  air.  Orchestra  and  singers 
settled  back  comfortably,  serenely 
assured  that,  after  all,  it  was  only 
good  old  “Samson  et  Dalila,”  with 
nothing  to  do  but  sing  a bit  and  then 
get  home  to  a good  night’s  rest. 

And  so,  as  William  Winter  re- 
marked of  “Brown  of  Harvard,” 
there  was  no  acting.  Mr.  Martlnelli 
and  Mme.  Clauason  performed  the 
usual  brachial  rites  prescribed  by 
tradition,  and  ventured  no  further. 
The  others  had  less  to  do,  and  did 
It  competently. 

Vocally,  the  honors  rather  went  to 
Mr.  Martinelli,  who  was  in  sonorous 
voice,  and  to  Messrs,  de  Luca  and 
■Vnanlan.  Mme.  Clausson’s  lower 
notes  were  good,  but  her  upper  regis- 
ter was  more  noticeable  than  impres- 
sive, while  her  singing  as  a whole 
seemed  to  lack  variety. 

The  audience,  a large  one,  was  far 
from  languid.  After  Mr.  Martlnelli's 
concluding  B-flat  in  “Mon  Coeur 
S'ouvre”  (the  only  happening  of  Im- 
portance, outside  the  thunderstorm, 
in  the  second  act),  a tumult  and 
shouting  arose  from  the  standees  that 
died  only  after  Samson  had  inter- 
rupted his  passionate  embrace  of 
Dallla  long  enough  to  bow  to  his  ad- 
mirers. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

Ravel  was  the  bright,  particular 
star  of  the  concert  of  Vera  Janaco- 
pulos  yesterday;  an  afterglow  of  the 
flaming  "Scheherezade,”  which  she 
sang  for  the  Friends  of  .Music.  Not 
that  the  French  modernist  formed 
the  greater  part  of  her  program 
which  developed  by  the  most  con- 
ventional and  prescribed  stages.  But 
the  earlier  fragments  from  Martini. 
Mozart  and  Schubert  had  an  air  of 
being  rushed  through  to  arrive  at  all 
costs  at  that  part  of  the  program  for 
whillh  the  concert  had  been  designed. 

Naturally,  the  older  giants  suffered. 
"Erlkofilg’’  in  particular  cannot  be 
treated  in  this  casual  fashion  and  a 
certain  breathlessness  in  the  singer’s 
higher  tones  made  the  “voices”  too 
faint  even  for  the  phantom  sisters. 
But,  with  the  arrival  of  the  modern 


When  the  Greek-Brazilian  artist,  ^>ra 
Janacopulos,  first  appeared  in  New  York 
some  years  ago  her  voice,  as  well  as  her 
beauty  and  her  dramatic  feeling,  was  very 
favorably  commented  on.  Yesterday  after- 
noon at  Aeolian  Hall  the  two  first  gifts 
made  an  equally  favorable  impression,  but 
the  voice  showed  sad  signs  of  wear.  Too 
much  temperament  in  the  modern  songs 
Mme.  Janacopulos  has  sung  so  much, 
without  a sufficient  foundation  of  sound 
technical  work!  This  young  and  lovely 
singer  seems  to  have  come  to  the  parting 
of  the  ways.  Either  she  will  be  a mod- 
ernist pure  and  simple  or  she  tnay  develop 
her  genuine  qualities  into  something  rich 
and  rare.  She  has  made  a considerable 
reputation  with  the  songs  of  today,  but  is 
it  worth  the  sacrifice  of  her  voice?  Yes- 
terday her  recital  was  cut  into  two  sharp 
halves,  the  first  disappointing,  the  second 
more  satisfactory  after  a fashion.  Mozart, 
Martini,  and  Schubert  call  for  vocal 
beauty  as  well  as  expressiveness.  Harsh 
accents,  strident  tones,  violent  accents  are 
out  of  place  in  their  wmrks.  Euphony 
must  be  there.  And  yet  in  spite  of  these 
defects  the  singer  gave  one  a thrill  with 
the  first  part  of  “Death  and  the  Maiden.” 
The  second  part  was  sung  much  too  fast, 
as  was  Martini’s  “Plaisir  d'Amour”;  by  the 
way,  this  is  a man’s  song,  but  women 
have  been  singing  it  a great  deal  lately. 

"The  Erlking"  also  was  too  fast.  Doe.s 
not  Mme.  Janacopulos’s  dramatic  feeling 
teach  her  these  things?  It  should.  And, 
oh,  the  accompaniments!  Sewing  ma- 
chine playing,  gi-eat  dexterity,  great 
rapidity,  and  no  feeling!  In  the  second 
half  IMiss  Schlepianoff  was  better,  for  she, 
too,  evidently  knows  the  modern  school 
far  better  than  the  famous  and  beautiful 
songs  of  the  past. 

In  most  of  the  second  part,  singing,  as 
such,  was  unnecessarj’^.  Declamation  to 
piano  accompaniment — with  an  occasional 
hit  of  melody — was  the  general  character- 
istic. Were  the  singer  less  genuinely 
gifted  one  would  not  grieve  at  the  havoc 
which  this  type  of  work  is  creating  in  her 
lovely  voice.  Moussorgsky’s  "Hopak”  is 
not  a song.  There  are  whoops  in  it  which 
would  wreck  the  voice  cf  a Comanche  In- 
dian. Let  us  hope  that  the  young  .singer 
will  choose  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
of  vocal  righteousness  while  there  is  yet 
time,  and  become  the  artist  she  promised 
to  be. 

JOSEF  BORISSOFF  appeared  in 
the  double  capacity  of 
violinist  and  composer  at  the 
Town  Hall  last  nlghL  His  skill 
lyith  fiddle  and  bow  had  already 
inade  many  admirers  for  him. 

BUb  ability  with  the  pen  added 
io  the  number. 


\ 


Lawrence  Gilman 


group,  Mme.  Janacopulos  awoke  to  Mahler  and  Heifetz  at  the  Sym- 


vivid  and  ardent  interest.  Moussorg 
sky  Stravinsky  and  de  Falla,  she  sang 
and  the  “Kaddish”  of  Ravel  which, 
brief,  as  it  was,  seemed  to  domi- 
nate the  program.  At  any  rate  it  was 
unCorgettable.  Something  of  the 
smouldering  intensity  of  the  music 
seemed  to  have  become  a part  of  this 


phony  Concert;  With  a 
Note  on  “Siegfried” 


Gustav  Mahler’s  First  Symphony  is 
becoming  almost  as  fashionable  this 
season  as  the  music  of  Stravinsky  or 
the  singing  of  Roland  Hayes.  Mr 
singer’s  personality,  and  the  person-  iMonteux  performed  the  work  at  a Bos- 

ailty  of  Mme.  Janacopulos  is  vivid  L _ x • n 

enough  to  make  a living  and  slgnifl-  Symphony  concert  in  December,  and 
cant  thing  of  such  spirit  recaptured.  ' Walter  is  playing  it  twice, 

this  week  with  the  New  York  Symphony  * 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Mengelberg  has  not  | 
innounced  it  yet,  nor  has  Mr.  Stransky; 
)ut  we  would  not  put  it  by  either  of 
.hose  purposeful  Mahlerians  to  inflict 
his  symphony  on  us  before  the  daffo- 
ils  begin  to  dance  in  the  spring  winds. 
We  realize,  of  course,  that  conductors 
VC  in  a world  of  their  own,  austerely 
•opplause.  'unaware  of  the  activities  of  other  con- 

The  second  concert  of  Wllhelrc  ductors  and  other  orchestras.  They 
Bachaus  was  grouped  about  the  Regoi  dwell  apart,  alone  with  the  Muse.  We 
Variations  on  a theme  by  Bach;  a would  not  expect  Mr.  Walter  to  know 
; scholarly  achievement  with  onidltc  jyjj.  played  this  symphony 

I I'xcurslons  into  academic  sentiment  - .i.  • „ 

,nd  frivolity.  Beothoven.  CbJpln  and  “ '«  Carnegie  Hall. 

' tlie  Schumann  “Carnaval"  completed  fl”*'  some  one  might  have  whispered 

ill,'  program.  A violin  recital  by  Josci 

^ . , . . amc  time  that  it  might  be  a brilliant 

Borlssoff  ended  the  evenings  concert  to  perform  one  of  the  symphoniL 
Ih.L.  A.  S.  of  Mahler  that  have  not  recently  been 

played  here— for  example,  the  FB 
which  wp  recall  as  among  the  more 


At  tlie  Philharmonic  concert  in  the 
evening.  Willem  Mengelberg  repeated 
the  Good  Friday  spell,  repeated  the 
Chykovsky  Fifth  Symphony  and  his 
own  ’’Prelude.”  He  added  the  “Sere- 
nade for  W’ind  Instruments’’  with  its 
wistful  echoes  of  an  earlier  Richard 
Strauss.  A large  audience  received 
the  familiar  program  with  rapturous 


vivid  and  puissant  oi  tne  Boneviiinn 
Nine.  But  no— Mr.  Walter  must  pla\ 
the  relatively  familiar  Symphony  in  D., 
which  Mr.  Mengelberg  and  Mr.  Stra/- 
sky  rediscovered  for  us  three  or  four 
seasons  ago. 

* * » 

If  Mahler’s  First  Symphony  were  a 
masterpiece,  thr-e  performances  willi- 
in  three  months  would  not,  perhaps, 
seem  excessive.  But  wo  doubt  if  even 
the  Mahlerians  consider  this  work  a 
masterpiece  (though  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  feel  too  sure  of  that).  Its  great 
quality  is  its  genuineness.  The  sin- 
cerity, the  complete  and  staggering 
earnestness  of  this  music,  is  beyond 
dispute.  That  is  the  trait  that  softens 
one’s  exasperation  over  the  colossal 
boredom,  the  merciless  insipidity,  of 
the  score. 

i There  is  a kind  ot  portentous  futility 
j about  Mahler’s  music  that  is  charactcr- 
I istic  of  none  o.her  that  we  know.  You 
|i  are  aware  of  laboring  mountains  and 
I stillborn  mice;  of  an  immense  and 
1 solemn  preparation  for  stupendous 
issues  that  never  eventuate.  Recall 
jj  those  seven  horns  in  the  last  movement 
j!  of  the  First  Symphony,  which ‘‘must  be 
! heard  above  everything,  even  trumpets,”  j 
according  to  Mahler's  perfect  disciple, 
Paul  Stefan.  “They  sound  like  a j 
chorale  from  Paradise  after  the  waves  ! 
of  hell!”  cries  Mr.  Stefan.  Alas,  they  | 
do  not  sound  that  way  to  us.  They 
sound  like  the  kind  of  blatant  common-  I 
place  that  a composer  of  incurable  im-  | 
aginative  sterility  is  able  to  produce 
when  an  orchestral  Board  of  Direciors 
is  willing  to  hire  some  extra  horns  for  ' 
the  performance.  i 

* * * 

And  how  poor  a psychologist  Mahler  i 
was!  This  Finale,  af'er  storming  most  ! 
vehemently  in  the  beginning,  expires  in  j 
the  middle  of  the  movement,  and  the  ! 
audience  passes  out  with  the  music — , 
spiritually,  of  course,  for  they  are  too  ; 
polite  to  do  anything  else.  Mr.  Walter 
in  his  prograni-no  e for  yesterday's  per-  1 
formance  observed  that  "during  the 
pause  betwen  the  second  and  third  | 
r 

movements,  we  must  imagine  that  a 
tragedy  has  occurred.”  Mr.  Walter’s  ■ 
watch  was  slow.  The  tragedy  occurred 
a little  later  in  the  evening,  when  the 
music  died.  To  be  sure,  it  revived  at 
the  end;  but  it  was  too  late  then — for 
all  save  the  Mahlerians,  who  were  out 
in  force  yesterday,  and  were  obriously 
lost  in  wonder,  love  and  praise  over 
the  proceedings. 

Jk  « 4c 

And  then  at  about  this  point  in  one’s 
meditotions  upon  Mahler  the  enormous 
paths  , of  the  man  and  his  music ; 
sweeis  over  you  and  fills  you  with  a 
kind  V)f  tenderness  for  the  composer  : 
and  his  vast,  laborious,  six-volume  mu- 
isical  novels.  He  believed  so  utterly,! 
'so  unquestioTiingly,  in  the  momen- , 
itousness  of  what  he  had  to  say  to  us;  j 
he  felt  it  all  with  so  ferocious  an  in-  ' 
tensity,  so  unsuspecting  a conviction;  . 
he  was  so  perfectly,  in  his  own  sight, 
the  Man  with  a Message,  that  to  say 
fankly  what  so  many  of  us  really  feel 
about  his  actual  achievement  seems  as 
j brutal  and  wanton  as  spoiling  a child’s 
first  raptures  over  Santa  Claus  in  the 
interests  of  scientific  truth. 

Also,  there  are  the  Mahlerians.  Per- 
haps, after  all,  the  rest  of  us  are 
; wrong;  perhaps  this  is  genuinely  great 
music,  the  music  of  a seer,  a prophet, 
a poet  of  splendid  and  golden  dreams. 
And  yet 


Mr.  Walter  and  his  orchestra  played 
much  of  the  symphony  beautifullj  — 
but  not  the  first  movement  of  it,  which 
.sounded  ragged  and  insufficiently  re- 
hearsed. 

’The  only  other  number  on  the  pro- 
gram was  Karl  Goldmark’s  Violin  Con- 
certo in  A minor,  with  Mr.  Heifetz 
playing  the  solo  part.  Goldmark’s 
concerto  is  poor  stuff,  vapid  and  tedi- 
ous, and  scarcely  worth  the  pains  that 
Mr.  Heifetz  must  have  taken  with  it. 
He  played  it  with  enamoring  loveli- 
ness of  tone,  with  poise  and  authority 
and  ease,  with  that  unflawed  dignity 
and  distinction  of  style  which  set  him 
in  a place  apart  among  virtuosi  of  the 
fiddle.  A lesser  artist  might  have 
squeezed  a certain  spurious  sentiment  , 
out  of  this  music,  but  Mr.  Heifetz 
played  it  “straight”— simply  and  hon- 
estly and  for  what  it  was  worth,  and 
being  a great  artist  and  an  exquisite 
master  of  style,  he  almost  persuaded  us 
that  we  were  hearing  fine  music — as, 
indeed,  we  were,  but  it  must  not  be 
credited  to  Goldmark. 

^ 

At  the  Opera,  in  the  evening,  Wag- 
neris  “Siegfried”  was  repeated,  with 
'Michael  Bohnen  instead  of  Clarence 
Wliitehill  as  The  Wanderer.  Mr.  Boh- 
nen was  a very  playful  Wanderer, 

I jovial  and  mellow.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
mistake  to  feel  that  The  Wanderer 
should  be  a majestic  and  rather  awful 
person:  but  if  this  really  is  an  error, 

1 then  Wagner’s  music  lies — which  i»- 
, not  a thing  it  often  docs  about  the 
j character  it  sets  out  to  express.  But 
Mr.  Bohnen  sang  imposingly,  and  poked 
I Mime  in  the  ribs  with  his  spear,  and 
was  a regular  cut-up;  and  doubtles.s 


i o'  the  principals  were  those 
performance  of  “Sicg'frii.;:’- 
' ago  I Mr.  Tauchcr  a.s  Siegfried, 
ton  a.'^  Briinnhilde,  ^^r.  Meador 
e,  Mr.  '^chuetzendorf  as  Alhe- 
. xcco-  t.i.  ’ Mme.  Karin  Branzell 
.i  Mme.  Matzenaucr  as  Erda,  and 
/‘de  much  t,hi  brief  but  tremendoub 
'scene  in  v.hieh  she  figures.  Mr.  Gus- 
tafson was  the  Dragon  and  Miss  Kyan 
the  Bird,  and  Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted. 
A groat  audience  listened  to  the  mar- 
\el()u.,  fairy  cale. 


By  Deems  Taylor 

THE  PHILHARMurNu.-. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing — short 
of  asking  him.  perhaps — whether  Jlr. 
Oeoi'go  JI.  ( ohan  had  ever  heard 
Straus.s's  "isyinphonia  Domestica”  be- 
fore he  wrote  “Over  There;”  at  all 
events  he  has  ruined  part  of  thei 
Slrauss  work  for  this  hearer  with 
singular  completeness.  For  tliere  is  a 
theme  in  ihe  "Domestica”  that  is  not 
only  “Over  There,”  note  for  note,  but 
obstinately  remains  "Over  There” 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

This  because  while  Strauss  has  al- 
; ways  been  in  the  habit  of  alternating 
j hi.s  more  elaborate  thematic  niaterlal| 

' with  tunes  of  an  almost  childish  sim- 
. pliclty,  he  lia.s  never,  except  in  the 
i “Syniphonla  Domestica,”  seemed 
I quite  so — one  is  tempted  to  say  lazyj 
' — about  developing  them.  There  is 
much  that  is  eloquent  in  the  work, 
and  the  structure  and  instrun'centa- 
tlon,  of  course,  are  masterly  as  al- 
ways; but  there  is  likewise  a dis- 
quieting amount  of  sheer  trash — 
banal  tunes  and  threadbare  harmonic 
progressions  that  no  amount  of  or- 
chestral color  can  make  sound  less 
trivial  than  they  are. 

Mr.  Mengelberg’s  reading  of  the 
work  last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall  was 
brilliant  and  superbly  proportioned — 
he  is  a matchless  Straus;-,  exponent — 
and  the  Philharmonic,  despite  a few 
technical  slips  and  what  sounded  like 
some  false  entrances  In  the  fugue,  re- 
sponded to  his  baton  with  enthusiasm 
and  effectiveness.  He  and  the  orches- 
tra were  'equally  happy  in  a beautiful 
performance  of  the  “Jridsummer's 
Night’s  Dream”  overture. 

Felix  Salmond  was  the  .soloist,  play- 
ing Dvorak’s  concerto.  Most  cello  con- 
certos arc  too  long,  and  the  Dvorak 
work  is  .safely  with  the  majority;  but 
Us  length  was  almost  justified  by  the, 
poetic  and  nobly  proportioned  per- 
formance that  ^Cr.  rialniond  gave  it 
last  night.  His  style  is  as  broad  as  it 
is  unaffected,  and  he  has  a tone  that 
recalls  the  color  of  old  Cathedral  v n-' 
dows.  The  enthusiasm  of  his  hi . era 
was  a tribute  only  too  richly  deserved. 
• • * 

The  afternoon  program  of  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra  was  to 
have  included  the  "Little  Suite”  of 
Volkniar  Androae,  but  Mr.  Walter 
dropped  it — for  reasons  probably  con- 
nected with  the  fifty-five-minute 
duration  'if  Mahler’s  first  sjmiphony. 
His  amended  list  offered,  besides  the 
I symphony,  only  the  Goldmark  violin 
' l oneerto,  which  Jascha  Heifetz  played 
i :o  the  vigorous  applause  of  a large 
' audience. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

Aiii'r  yeste. day’s  matinee  it  was 
difficult  to  remember  that  ”Lc  Coq 
d’Or”  was  once  regarded  as  -caviar 
f'.'i-  the  sophisticated;  a bit  precious, 
bit  mysterious,  she  fantastic  prod- 
uit  of  that  so  quaint  Rimsky- Kor.sa- 
kolf.  Time  and  the  .seasons  have 
changed  all  that;  yesterday’s  audi- 
ence might  have  come  for  “Hansel 
and  Gretel”  for  all  the  rows  of  small 
! I'Obbed  heads  and  the  delighted 
' si'ueals  of  the  infant  operagoer.  In- 
; i.f-ed  the  final  stamp  of  popular  ap- 
'voval  was  added  by  the  rumor  that 
■'.iary  Pickford  and  Douglas  Fair-> 
lanks  were  present  in  a box,  though 
h is  not  recorded  that  they  wore 
ihei'  in  any  official  search  for 
sw-een  material.  Tn  any  case,  they 
saw  a glowing  performance.  Thalia 
Salianieva  sang  the  Princess  with 
velvety  sweetness,  though  her  voice 
I has  certain  spasmodic  leaps  in  its 
! pursuit  of  that  agile  and  capricious 
young  dancer.  For  the  rest,  the  cast 
had  a familiar  group  of  mimes  and 
music  makers  -.  Mr.  Bamboschek 
guiding  the  orclie.stra  through  the 
multi-colored  jnases  of  the  bri.ght  yet 


Iv.i.stuil  lairy  iale 


I and  Mr.  iroVe  performed  an  andante 
|!  and  scherzo  by  Gonna.  Mr.  Schulz 
"j  also  furni.shed  the  obligato  to  Tschai- 
j kovsky’s  song,  "None  but  the  Lonely 
I Heart."  jris.s  Baton  sang  song.s  in 
Four  poems  by  Tagore  h.aYo  been  ! and  English  and  three  operatic 


woven  by  Ethel  Leginska  into  a new 
suite  which  the  New  York  String 
Quartet  played  last  night.  They  are 
the  restless  musings  of  ’’The  Gar- 
dener” w'hich  the.  composer  ha.s 
swept  Into  her  bitter-sweet  cadences, 
merged  with  -he  strained  and  tor- 
tured rhytiims  of  ihe  J-Jast.  Tagoi-e 
him.iolf  mi.ghi  deplore  their  phi- 
losoph;,-,  luit  the  composer  has  ro- 
capturcil  her  own  reactions  to  the 
poems  witli  vivid  and  startling 
reality.  To  the  four  poems  the  four 
players  brought  the  utmo.st  sympathy 
and  understanding. 

By  W,  J.  HENDERSON.  1 


Tlie  Phil  harnioiilc  Concert. 

The  fifteenth  concert  in  the  Thurs- 
day evening  series  cf  the  Philharmonic 
Society  took  place  last  evening  In 
Carnegie  flail,  Willem  Mengelberg 
conducting.  The  program  consisted 
of  Mendelssohn's  "Midsummer  Night  s 
Dream"  overture,  the  cello  concerto 
in  B minor  of  Antonin  Dvorak,  and 
Richard  Strauss's  "Symphonia  Do- 
mestica.” The  cellist  was  Felix  Sal- 
mond, the  English  artist  who  passes 
most  of  his  time  here.  The  Strauss 
composition  was  given  for  the  first 
time  at  a Philharmonic  concert.  It 
has  been  heard  before,  however,  and 
usually  produces  the  same  impression 
that  it  did  last  evening. 

Ernest  Newman,  the  noted  English 
commentator,  who  early  became  one 
of  the  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the 
distinguished  German  master,  w'as 
deeply  grieved  when  he  heard  this 
musical  portrayal  of  the  home  life  of 
the  composer.  He  declared  that  the 
work  was  the  creation  of  a clever 
man  who  had  once  been  a genius. 
Mr.  Strauss’s  incorrigible  realism  led 
him  into  the  musical  representation 
of  details  more  fit  for  a comedy  opera 
than  a pretentious  tone  poem.  The 
exclamatory  laudations  of  the  rela- 
tives who  discover  that  the  infant 
looks  like  papa  and  the  administration 
of  a thematic  .spanking  to  the  young- 
ster are  indeed  fancies  of  a clever 
musician,  but  perhaps  not  in  the  most 
exquisite  taste. 

There  is  some  fine  writing  in  the ; 
"Symphonia  Domestica.”  When  the 
baby  has  been  put  to  bed  and  the 
house  settles  down  to  the  peace  of  a 
lamp  lit  evening  we  are  presented 
with  a tonal  picture  of  the  Iruly  great 
papa  in  the  ast  of  composing  some  of 
his  immortal  music  and  here  we  get 
very  good  music  indeed,  music  that 
has  real  beauty  of  character  and 
warmth  of  imagination.  Mr.  Strauss 
is  always  eloquent  when  he  is  writing 
about  himself  whether  it  be  in  this 
bed  time  story  of  a genius  or  in  that 
more  imposing  composition  which 
bodies  forth  in  glowing  polyphony  the 
combat  of  the  hero  with  the  world, 
the  flesh  and  the  critics. 

But  of  this  proud  work  enough  has 
been  said.  That  it  would  be  well  per- 
formed was  a certainty.  Mr.  Mengel- 
berg and  Strauss  always  go  well  to- 
gether. Possibly  something  should 
be  said  for  the  old  fashioned  Men- 
delssohn, whose  overture  sounded  still  ! 


airs,  David’.s  "Charmant  Oiseau,”  Mo  , 
zart’s  "Deh  vieni”  and  NccMa's  song 
from  “Pagliacci.” 

The  singer,  who  had  been  heard 
here  before,  though  infrequentlj-,  dis- 
played a high  soprano  voice  of  good, 
though  not  extraordinary,  quality. 
The  character  of  the  voice  seemed; 
cold  and  easily  falling  into  acidity,! 
which  prevented  any  approach  to 
warmth  or  variety  of  color.  There 
was  a great  deal  too  much  unsteadi- 
ness of  tone,  sometimes  indeed  e.xag- 
geiating  itself  into  a vicious  tremolo. 
The  breath  control  appeared  to  be 
uncertain  and  not  to  have  the  singer’s 
Perfect  confidence. 

There  was  a tendency  to  fal.se  in- 
tonation in  several  of  the  numbers 
and  the  natural  merit  of  the  voice 
was  often  obscured  by  bad  placing. 
The  florid  pa.ssages  were  mostly  sung 
in  an  unfinished  manner  and  .scales 
■seemed  to  thrust  difficulties  into  the 
soprano  s path.  Rhe  was  at  her  best 
in  the  David  a.ir,  which  she  sang  with 
much  deliberation,  but  generally  In 
correct  style.  Michael  Baucheisen 
played  good  accompaniments. 

Straass  and  Mengelberg.  ] 

n,v  OI.IX  UOtVN'ES. 

Strau.s.s’s  ''.Rymphonia  Domo-stioa  ' wa.s] 
..tlie  principal  orclie.stral  work  on  thei 
iU’ogram  of  the  Philliariiionic  Society 
conilucted  by  Willem  IMengelberg  la,*?! 
night  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  perform- 
ance .as  a whole  wa.s  very  eloquent,  and 
tiii.s  in  .spite  of  shaklines's  in  the  middle 
part,  ivhen  Strauss's  counterpoint  v.-.a.s 
more  compli.ated  than  it  need  hace 
been.  Elsewliere  the  orchestra  played 
1 bi'illiantl.v.  t\  o speak  now  of  imerpr*j- 
j ration;  we  tliink  this  tlie  be.sf  reading 
of  Strauss  we  liave  Jieard  from  Mr. 

I iMeu.gelberg.  He  has  long  been  praised 
I here  for  his  ’'Don  Juan.”  Brilliant  as 
that  Js.  tile  reading  of  llie  "Domestica” 
was  the  warmest  in  sentiment,  the  rich- 
est in  luimor  and  in  liomely  feeling  tliat 
we  have  known.  It  wa«  not  only  iia- 
\arian,  it  was  Dut'  ii,  in  tlie  hand.s  of 
this  Mengelberg  ol  Amsterdam  oppro- 
Jiriately  Dutch.  As  homespun  a.s  a ' 
JDuteli  interior,  at  times  ab.solntely  ple-i' 
llioric  wiUi  lieai*hine.s.s  and  Vigor,  !f 
coanse-grained,  yet  poetic  and  full  of  i 
file'  stuff  of  life.  Never  before,  for  this  ' 

hi.s  greatest — sounded  so  well-knit,  so  I 
glowing,  so  vital,  as  last  night,  in  spite 
of  a fir.st  performance  and  conconii-;! 
tant.s.  The  lyric  themes  were  gloriously  ! i 
.sung.  IlumoT-  and  joy  rioted  through  | 
tlie  .score.  Strauss’s  "Heldenlebeii,”  if; 
meniorv  serves,  was  dedicated  to  Mr.  ■ 
Mengelberg.  Well,  the  "Symplionia  || 
Domestica”  should  have  been!  : 

The  soloist  at  this  concert  was  Felix 
.Ralnion'i,  celll.st.  He  played  the  very 
diffieuit  and  usually  boresome  cello 
coneeio.  of  Dvorak.  But  on  this  occa- 
sion till'  li.steiier  was  not  bored,  thanks 
to  ,\Ir.  Salmonil’s  thrice  admirable  per- 
lorniauec.  lie  not  only  nnastered  intri- 
caii-  toelinical  problemA  and  matters  of 
double  stopping  and  the  like  with  com- 
plete fluency  and  accuracy  ot  intona- 
tion. but  he  flung  them  off  with  the 
spirit  and  the  flair  of  a born  virtuoso. 

It  is  even  iiossible  to  believe  that  he 
himself  enjoyed  all  of  thi.s  weak  and 
diffuse  compo.sition.  He  .sang  the  melo- 
dies with  Aiobie  sonority  and  breadth 
of  e-tvle,  and  witli  .a  sen.suousness  of 
quality  whieii  would  have  made  yet 
poorer  mu.sic  worth  the  li.stening.  After 
all,  a concerto,  so  played,  even  if  in- 
ferior in  arti.stic  value  to  a .symphony, 
welcome  feature  of  an  orchestral 


is  

i concert,  when  the  personality  of  a per- 
fresh  and  youthful,  rich  in  romantic  1 former  of  knowledge  and  temperament 
spirit,  full  of  verve  and  delightful  as  ! ia  higitimately  to  tlie  fore,  when  the 

ever  in  its  lucid  and  oniilent  orches-  lLte"er  feels  like  shouting,  as  the  or- 

ever  in  ns  lucm  ana  opulent  orenes  ehestra  seem.s  to  shout  when  it  erashe.s 

tration.  But  it  has  been  better  played  into  the  tuttis,  "Bravo!  Bravo!” 
than  it  was  last  evening.  Mr.  Men-  The  other  orchestral  work,  which 

gelberg  drove  his  men  through  it  as  opened  the  concert,  wa.s  Mendelssohn’.s 

if  the  end  were,  something  to  be  sought  Drt4m"’  Ph.yed'  wltli'^^a’^sTmpUrity^^ 
with  great  ardor.  comiiii  l'  lack  of  extr.avagance  or  ,sen- 

Mr.  Salmond  covered  himself  with  sationallsm,  which  did  musicianly  jus- 

. , lice  to  Mendelssohn's  delightful  music, 

glory  in  the  lon^,  and  complicated  showeil  a Mengelberg  who  suii- 

Dvorak  concerto.  The  cello  does  not  merged  lii.s  personalit.v  completely  in 
submit  itself  graciously  to  polyphonic  l"g  task. 


canon,  "Fi  bre  Jacques,”  to  be  conceived, n 
according  to  the  composer's  information, 
a la  Caillot,  and  some  pleasing  but  not  j 
arresting  themes  in  the  folk  manner.  | 
These  are  principal  musical  characteris- 
tics, save  In  the  finale,  in  which  there 
Is  a strenuous  attempt  at  tragic  ex- 
pression, which  fails.  Again  and  again 
the  composer  hauls  at  his  bootstraps 
and  remains  on  the  ground. 

It  is  sad,  because  Mahler’s  idealism 
as  a man  and  arti.st  was  so  true  and 
so  profound.  Often  it  is  felt  in  this 
symphony,  behind  the  notes.  Sometimes 
it  finds  a passing  just  expression,  in  a 
chance  phrase,  or  because  of  a felicitous 
patch  ot  orchestral  color.  The  first 
movement  Is  particularly  affecting,  be- 
cause of  its  mood  of  nature  and  reverie, 
the  horn  calls  that  come  from  afar,  the 
sensation  of  glowing  life  and  buoyancy 
of  spirit.  The  second  movement  sus- 
tains thus  mood.  One  thinks  inevitably 
of  a young  German  poet  who  hums  a 
folksong  or  sings  aloud  as  he  wanders 
through  a forest  or  frolics  with  village 
folk.  There  Is  a gentle  melancholy, 
naive,  but  honest,  from  the  heart.  It 
Is  the  music  of  a dreamer,  without  great 
Inherent  force  or  distinction ; but  the 
hearer,  too,  can  dream.  In  his  use  of 
the  canon.  “Frbre  Jacques”^  the  com- 
poser perhaps  intended  to  strike  a more 
sardonic  note,  but  is  not  very  convincing. 
It  is  only  in  the  finale  that  the  texture 
of  the  music  really  changes,  and  here, 
unfortunately',  and  In  spite  of  the  Sran- 
diose  conclusion,  the  symphony  tails 
flat.  One  wonders,  hearing  this, 
w nether,  if  Mahler  had  continued  in  the 
direction  of  the  first  three  movements 
of  this  work,  and  such  compositions  as 
the  "Lays  of  Traveling  Journeyman.” 
one  of  the  themes  of  which  finds  its 
way  into  it,  he  might  not  at  last  have 
achieved  a style  which  would  have  been 
original  and  of  lasting  value.  But  that 
is  not  a highly  profitable  speculation. 
The  symphony  ends  In  noisy  futility.  It 
!s  of  undesirable  and  Inexcusable  length. 
If  it  were  half  as  long  It  would  be  much 
stronger,  and  tlie  laborious  pother  of 
tiip  finale  would  then  be  curtailed  ! 

The  performance  was  extremely  elo- 
quent. The  sincerity  of  the  conductor 
matched  that  of  the  composer.  Mr. 
Walter  wrapped  his  heart  about  every 
note  and  the  men  gave  him  all  the  re- 
sponse of  which  they  wereicapable.  But 
neither  this  nor  the  prolonged  applause 
which  Mr.  Walter’s  rendering  amply 
merited  made  a convincing  symphony. 

Jascha  Heifetz  was  soloist  at  this  con- 
cert, playing  the  Goldmark  concerto,  a 
Jaunty  succession  of  comrnonplaces  if 
tliere  ever  was  one.  Mr.  Heifetz,  of 
course,  made  this  the  vehicle  of  his 
abundant  and  brilliant  virtuosity.  And 
he  did  more,  particularly  in  the  open- 
ing movement,  where  his  poise  and  cer- 
Taintj'  were  set  off  by  the  fire  and  tonal 
warmth  of  his  playing.  Since  the  slow 
movement  is  so  syrupy,  why  not  have 
made  it  .so  in'  performance?  But  Mr. 
Heifetz  did  not  choose  to  do  that,,  and 
perliaps  helped  the  composer  in  so  de- 
ciding. The  finale  gave  the  violinist 
still  further  opportunities  to  display 
fleetness  and  accuracy  of  finger  technic, 

and  the  wonderful  wrist  and  bow  arm  ^ 
which  are  his.  The  performances  ot  ; 
the  afternoon,  commendable  as  they 
were,  left  an  unfilled  vacuum  in  the 
listener.  Everything  had  been  heard 
but  great  music.  A kingdom  is  worth 
less  than  an  idea. 

George  S.  madden,  Ameri- 
can baritone  and  an  annual- 
ist  in  the  recital  field,  sang  an 
Interesting  list  of  songs  at  the 
Town  Hall  last  night.  Being 
fired  with  patriotism,  at  any  rate 
at  the  beginning  of  the  evening, 
he  began  his  programme  with  six 
selections  of  Amerlcaar-  com- 
posers. 

After  the  “flag-waving”  group, 
he  was  heard  with  evident  pleas- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  audience  in 
works  ty  German,  English,  Nw- 
wegian,  Italian  and  Russian  com- 
; posers. 
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intricacies,  but  rises  supreme  when  it 
gets  opportunity  to  sing.  Mr.  Sal- 
mond, who  possesses  a very  fine  in- 
strument and  knows  well  how  to  ex- 
tract its  best  tone  from  it,  made  much 
of  all  the  cantabile  passages  in  the 
concerto  and  executed  the  virtuoso 
portions  with  a resourceful  and  as- 
sured technic.  He  was  warmly  ap^ 
plauded.  » 


Hoc  Mnton’s  Concert. 

With  the  assistance,  of  Leo  Schulz, 
cellist,  and  J.  Henri  Bove,  flutist.  Miss 
Roa  Eaton,  sojirano,  gave  a concert 
; in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon, 

1 Air.  Schulz  played  four  .solo  numbers 


Mahler  and  Music. 

By  OUN  DOWNES. 

It  is  a pity  that  creative  genius  in 
music  does  not  always  go  hand  in  hand 
with  noble  aspiration.  This  was  patheti- 
cally borne  upon  the  hearer  of  Mahler's 
First  .Symphony,  performed  very  sym- 
pathetically by  Bruno  Walter  and  the 
New  A'ork  Symphony  Orclie.stra  yester- 
day afternoon  In  Carnegie  Hall.  Of  the 
symphonies  of  Alahler  this  is  surely  one 
of  Ihe  most  genuine  in  expression  and 
"Inspired”  in  its  material.  A'et  what 
comes  out?  What  comes  out  are  some 
aelightful  sentimental  airs,  after  the 
pattern  of  German  "landler,”  an  old 


By  W,  J.  HENDERSON. 


Le  Roi  de  Lahore,”  op/era  in 
acts  and  six  tableaux,  the  book  inai 
by  Louis  Gallet  from  a Hindu  logei 
and  the  music  by  Jules  Alassenet,  wi 
produced  at  the  Metropolitan  last  eV' 
ning  for  the  first  time  in  this  cit 
The  work  falls  easily  into  the  cati 
logue  of  distin,guished  resurrectior 
performed  by  the  magic  of  Mr.  Gatt 
Casazza’s  directorial  wand.  The  oper 
was  first  heard  in  Paris  in  1S77.  ] 

has  been  long  in  making  its  liltl 
journey  to  the  seventy-fifth  meridiai 
I The  production  of  last  evening  \va 
one  of  much  pictorial  brilliancy. 

I _ The  action  of  the  opera  t.akos  plac 
I in  India,  and  Boris  Ainsfeld  in  th 
j several  settings  provided  for  the  reve 
I lation  filled  the  staga  with  such  ; 
I splendo-r  of  Vermillion  and  gold  as  tlv 


n 
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olemn’ 'Old  efllflce  has  not  lcno-wn  in 
lany  moons.  The  evening:  was  one 
f Indian  red  scenes  and  multicolored 
ostiimes.  proud  processions  and 
dnty  dances,  a hand  made  elephant 
.nd  venerable  horses,  beautiful  Miss 
lain  and  ag-ile  Bonflglio  caracolling 
n the  midst  and  also  some  plangent 
auslc.  But  of  the  last  mention  may 
e made  later. 

The  story  of  “Le  Roi  deiLahore”  is  j 
notherjof  those  dealing  v/ith  the  rep- 
ehensible  loves  of  men  for  the  priest- 
Ks  of  a temple.  In  this  case  it  is 
'cindup,  a royal  Minister,  who  has  ! 
cnceived  a passion  for  his  niece,  . 
ita.  So  has  the  king,  Alim,  who  has 
isited  her  secretly.  Hence,  when  she 
pulses  Sciiidia,  that  undesirable  citi- 
en  (a  barytone,  of  course)  denounces 
,er  and  "peaches”  about  the  visits  of 
tie  King  (tenor).  The  King  cannot 
e punished  for  profaning  the  temple, 
ut  it  is  suggested  to  him  that  a polit- 
al  situation  of  such  delicacy  may  be 
tided  by  his  going  out  to  battle  with 
le  Moslems. 

Is  Wonnded  in  Battle. 

In  the  battle  Scindia  takes  care  thal  . 
lim  is  mortally  wounded,  but  gra- 
iously  accorded  a lingering  death  so 
liat  he  may  sing  a duet  with  Sitn. 
^cindia  succeeds  Alim  as  king  and  an- 
exes  Sita  to  be  his  queen.  Alim  as- 
nds  to  Buddhistic  paradise,  where 
dra  after  refreshment  by  the  dances 
the  sacredly  seductive  houris  and 
lelr  formerly  ascetic  companions 
Gain,  Bonflglio  and  corps  de  ballet) 
ikes  pity  on  Alim  and  permits  him 
return  to  life,  the  condition  being 
lat  he  must  die  when  Sita  dies. 

AUm^  returns  to  Lahore  and  meets 
ita  just  as  she  is  about  to  commit 
uicide  rather  than  dwell  in  the  house 
f Scindia.  Duet  of  course.  Scindia 
urprises  the  enraptured  pair,  and 
ita.  perceiving  that  Scindia  holds 
hem  in  his  power,  stabs  herself, 
hereupon  Alim  also  dies  and  the  two 
re  wafted  to  the  gardens  of  Indra, 
ho  might  easily  have  spoiled  the 
pera  by  sending  for  Sita  to  go  up 
lere  and  join  Alim  after  his  first 
eath. 

This  score  was  written  when  Mas- 
enet  was  young  and  was  one  of  the 
mrks  which  served  to  gain  for  him 
le  soubriquet  of  “Mile.  Wagner.”  In 
s general  musical  character  it  ra- 
mbles the  .same  composer’s  "Le 
id,”  which  even  Jean  de  Reszke  could 
ot  preserve.  It  is  replete  in  pom- 
ous  and  often  stilted  declamation  ac- 
nmpanied  by  orchestral  glories,  and 
)ine  resounding  choruses,  but  it  sel- 
o;n  rises  to  a level  of  captivating 
leiody  or  eloquent  lyric  expression. 
The  book  is  marred  by  literary  af- 
ictations  and  hyperbole.  It  abounds 
1 violent  contrasts  and  dramatic  se- 
uences  without  logical  connection, 
•oubtlft-ss  these  traits  influenced  Mas- 
met  to  overload  his  orchestration, 
hile  they  failed  to  inspire  him  with 
ola-utterance.s.  His  score  is  ill  bal- 
nced.  The  pedostkl  is  on  the  stage 
nd  the  statue  in  the  orchestra,  as 
■as  charged  groundlessly  against  an- 
ther master  long  ago.  The  French 
ave  esteemed  the  overture  and  pro- 
ounced  it  full  of  verve'  and  character, 
erhaps  it  will  be  played  at  a Sunday 
vening  concert. 

.Scene  In  the  Garden. 

Probably  most  local  operagoers  will 
otain  their  greatest  pleasure  from 
le  scene  In  the  garden  of  Indra,  and 
ot  vdthout  reason.  Here  we  have  a 
elestlal  march,  the  ballet  movements 
one  containing  a saxophone  solo 
ithout  jazz)  and  a valse  lente,  as 
•ell  as  the  dignified  Invocation  of 
iidrn,  with  its  admirable  chorus. 

Rut  the  “gem"  of  the  opera  has  for 
ears  been  Scindia's  solo  In  the  fourth 
ct.  "Promessb  de  mon  avenir,”  heard 
nmetimes  In  song  recitals.  France 
oinplained  that  the  music  of  the  last 
t was  wholly  subordinated  to  the 
rama,  after  a fashion!  Imported  from 
tie  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  One  dis- 
overs  in  this  delectable  Oriental 
leam  of  adventurous  youth  still  an-  1 
ther  resemblance  to  the  Titan  of  Ba-  i 
aria,  to  wit,  the  repetition  here  and 
here  of  phrases  allotted  to  certain 
leas  of  the  drama.  Here  Indeed 
lushes  the  maiden  Innocfthce  of  the 
rti<  .Mile.  Wagner,  for  the  composer 
mploys  typical  themes  with  the  In- 
’enuous  irresponsibility  of  a child 
llding  cnthcflrals  with  alphabet 
locks.  ^ 

fn  contcadietion  tn  the  view*  hemlnU 


personage  than  Tschaikowsky : “His 

opera  has  captiv'ated  me  by  its  rare 
beauty  of  form,  its  simplicity  and 
freshne.ss  of  ideas  and  style,  as  well 
as  by  its  wealth  of  melody  and  distinc- 
tion of  harmony.”  If  Tschaikowsky 
h.ad  waited  till  “Manon”  had  been 
composed  he  would  perhaps  have  ad- 
mitted that  Massenet  was  yet  in  his 
artistic  infancy  when  he  composed 
“Le.  Roi  de  Lahore.” 

From  Across  the  Rhine. 

Tn  “Manon”  the  representative 
theme  imported  from  beyond  the 
Rhine  is  used  with  directness  and  ■ 
conviction,  if  not  -with  subtlety,  and  ; 
there  is  a cle.ar  cut  characterization  in  , 
the  music  which  is  conspicuously  ab-  | 
sent  from  that  of  the  Indian  opera. 
In  the  latter,  indeed,  the  music  is  all 
of  a piece,  and  any  lyric  passage 
might  issue  from  any  one  of  the  se'v- 
eral  mouths  occupied  with  the  publi- 
cation of  the  stereotyped  Oriental 
passions.  That  -w'ealth  of  melody 
which  Tschaikowsky  discerned  may 
possibly  strike  contemporaneous 
music  lovers  as  resembling  a stack  of 
silver  dollars,  more  notable  for  equal- 
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ity  of  dimensions  and  brightness  than 
for  individuality. 

In  fine  one  is  persuaded  to  adopt  as 
his  faith  in  regard  to  the  composer  of 
this  work  the  terse  comment  of  M. 
George  Jean-Auhry;  "Massenet  pro- 
duced some  Massenet  that  was  too 
bad  for  us  to  need  more  of  it.  As  for 
good  Massenet,  he  alone  knew  how 
to  write  it.” 

Large  Antlience  Hears  Opera.  , 

Having  quoted  this,  we  may  repeat 
the  declaration  that  the  opera  is 
sumptuously  mounted  at  the  Metro- 
politan, and  well  performed.  It  was 
heard  last  evening  by  a large  audi- 
ence, and  was  applauded  vigorously. 
The  expressions  of  public  opinion  at 
the  opera,  however,  are  often  modified 
after  first  nights  and  the  possibility 
of  permanent  favor  for  this  work 
cannot  be  discussed  till  more  per- 
formances have  been  given. 

In  addition  to  the  lavish  scenic 
garb  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  furnished  a 
generally  competent  and  interesting 
cast.  Mme.  Delia  Reinhardt,  who  had 
hardly  recovered  fully  from  her  re- 
cent indisposition,  sang  the  music  of 
Sita  tastefully,  and  in  some  passages 
with  evident  feeling,  but  without  suf-  j 
flciently  powerful  tone  in  the  en- 
sembles. Vigor  could  hardly  'be  ex- 
pected of  her  in  the  circumstances. 
Mr.  Lauri-Volpi  as  Alim  was  a 
gorgeously  bejeweled  king  and  he 
made  the  air  gleam  wuth  the  diamonds 
of  his  high  register.  He  was  quite 
commendable  in  the  part  and  aroused 
some  of  the  greatest  enthusiasm  of 
the  evening. 

Mr.  de  Luca  had  excellent  oppor- 
tunities as  Scandia  and  he  lost  none 
of  them.  His  declamation  was  ad-  ; 
rnirable  in  style  and  his  cantilena  i 
equally  good.  He  got  all  there  was  in 
it  from  "Promesse  de  mon  avenir  and 
evoked  plaudits  loud  and  long.  His 
costume  and  makeup  were  models 
Mr.  Rothier  as  Timur  the  high  priest 
poured  forth  great  volumes  ,of  tone 
and  made  a splendid  figure  of  the 
guardian  of  the  temple  morals.  Mr. 
Mardones  chanted  the  lines  of  Indra 
' bravely  and  Mme.  Alcock  appeared  as 
the  unimportant  Kalad. 

Miss  Gain's  heavenly  ballet  was 
brilliant  and  indeed  dazzling  to  the 
eye,  albeit  there  seemed  to  cluster 
around  the  houris  some  of  the  time 
honored  traditions  of  the  classic 
Franco-Italian  school.  The  blessed 
do  not  flame  with  terpsichorean  origi- 
nality. But  the  spectacle  was  splen- 
did. The  chorus,  trained  by  the  ever 
competent  Giulio  Setti,  sang  most  ef- 
fectively and  the  orchestra  was  satis- 
factory. Louis  Hasselmans  deserves 
credit  for  a generally  well  balanced 
and  well  sustained  musical  perform- 
anoc. 


PAI  L UEIMKRS  SINGS.  j 

Paul  Rimers  gave  the  first  of  a series  j 
of  drawing  room  recitals  yesterday  ^ter 
noon  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  M.  Ormt 
Wilson.  His  first  group  of  .songs  \yere 
.seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
compo.«ltlon«,  which  were  sung  to  tl  e 
accomp-anlment  of  >>a  rpsichord  and  viola 
d'amour.  Brahms  .songs  and  modc.n 
French  songs  made  up  the  other  pail 
of  the  program,  icrank  Bibb  was  ( t 
the  piano  and  harpsuchord  and  hs 
brother,  Eugeno  Bibb,  ployed  the  vioU 


■•'.e  Roi  de  Lahore":  Fr«nch.  opera  In  j 

five  acts;  m'usic  by  .Tuiea  Ma.ssenet,  boolc 
b.v  Louis  Gallet.  Produced  last  uigbt  at  ’ 
he  Metropolita.n  Opera  House  for  the  first, 
time  in  Ne'W  York. 

THE  C.4ST 

Vlirn,  King  of  Lahore. Giaconro  Laurl-Yolpi 
Scindia,  Prime  Minister. Giuseppe  De  Luc.a 

■'’imour.  High  Priest Lean  Rotliier 

Ir.dra .lose,  Mardone.s 

Sita  Delia  .Reinhardt 

Kaled.... Meide  .alcock 

Scenery  and  costumes  designed \by  Boris 
! Vnlsfeld.  Incidental  dances  by  Rostra 
:>',al!l  (premiere  danseuse),  Giu.seppe  Bon- 
'■.iglio  and  corps  de  ballet.  Stage, director, 

1 Wilhelm  von  'Wymetal. 

Conductor,  Louis  Hasselmans. 


It  was  a summer  day  in  the^Forest 
of  Fontainebleau,  almost  fifty  years 
ago.  Monsieur  Jules  Massenet,  then  ] 
in  his  early  thirties,  had  retuxnecFfrom  | 
Paris,  where  he  had  attended  the 
funeral  of  Bizet.  The  weather  -waslhot  , 
and  enervating;  the  forecast  in  the.  i 
Fontainebleau  "Evening  Male  and  , 
Female”  read;  “Forest  swelters.  No  ; 
relief  in  sight.”  Monsieur  Massetet,  , 
deeply  depressed,  put  on  the  thinneEt  | 
of  his  lilac  silk  pajamas  and  lay  down  | 

; o take  a nap.  “I  felt  annihilated,”  Tvs 
tells  ns,  “and  let  myself  fall  asleep.”  i 
But  though  his  body  was  “lulled  to  ! 
sleep,”  bis  “mind,”  as  he  described ?it,  j 
remained  active.” 

o * « 

Thereupon  he  dreamed  a marvelous  j 
dream.  He  found  himself  in  the' 
Hindu  Paradise,  the  Gardens  of  the  i 
Blest  on  Mount  Meron,  surrounded  by  ; 
nouris  and  divinities  anti  sub-  ; 
di'vinities  and  the  joyous  souls  of  dead  ! 
Imonarchs  and  virtuou.s  commoners. 
Gigantic  and  gorgeous  flowesrs  swayed 
gently  in  the  perfumed  airs;  Indra,  the  ' 
God,  was  seated  aloft  on  a gleaming 
■folden  throne;  the  houris  sported  | 
amorously  among  the  daisies,  and  the 
homs  (words  by  that  inspired  im-  • 
aortal,  Louis  Gallet)  sang  as  foUows(| 
in  Monsieur  Massenet’s  ear:  ' 

"Ere  is  dimmed  the  radiant  morn  r 

Whose  splendors  on  oeur  foreheads : lie, 

A thousand  centuries  msist  be  bom. 

Another  thousand  centuries  die!  ' 

But  at  this  point  Monsieur  Massenet, ! 
.tdio,  perhaps,  had  not  packed  for  so  I 
otig  a week  end,  roused  himself  and  | 
je\t  back  to  Fontainebleau,  his  body  i 
efiYshed,  his  mind  filled  with  sweet  ' 
oun,^  and  gleaming  pictures.  “I  had 
ieard\in  my  dream,”  he  tells  us,  “my 
,hird  itet,  the  Hindu  Paradise,  played 
Ion  the  .stage  of  the  Opera.  The  in- 
tangible performance  had,  as  it  were,  I 
tilled  m^  mind.  I never  tt'ould  have  ; 
dared  to  IjaffK:  for  it.  I began  to  write  ' 
the  roughii  draft  of  the  instrumental 
I music  for  that  scene  in  Paradise.  A 
I year  later,  at  Pontainebieam,  in  the 
summer  of  1876,  I finished  the  whole 
of  the  oreOieKtral  score  for  ‘Le  Roi  d.; 
Lahore,’  an  which  I had  now  spent 
several  yeaiE.”  In  April  of  the  fol- 
lowing yestr  ‘Le  Roi  de  L^ihore”  was 
produced  at  the  Opera  in  Paris;  and 
last  night,  only  forty-seven  years 
later,  it  reiiched  New  York  in  a 
resplendent  and  imposing  version  prof- 
Xered  by  htr-  Gatti-Casazza  to  his  i 
Metropolitan  ipubBe.  ^ | 

There  is  every  treason  in  she  world  ; 
why  opera-lovers  should  go  in  droves 
i to  visit  this  operatic  paradise  devised  j 
by  Massenet  and  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza.  j 
There  is,  first  of  all,  the  chromatic 
delirium  evoked  by  Mr.  Boris  Anisfeid  | 
— a scenic  hashisht-dream  comprising' 
every  color  that  has  ever  ravished  the  | 
eye  of  man.  There'  are  the  dances  ar- 
ranged by  Miss  Eosfina  Galli  and  danced  ■ 
by  the  ballet  of  the  Hindu  Paradise  ! 
in  the  third  act.  Theie  is  a continuity  ' 
of  brilliant  and  engrossing  spectacle.  ; 
There  is  the  complete  paraphernalia  i 
of  the  five-act  Meyerbeerian  “grand  j 
opera”  of  French  tradition,  with  its  j 
pomp  and  blare,  its  imposing  choruses  ; 
and  ensembles;  its  pathetic  -and  dra- 

'matic  arias,  duets,  finales;  its  Proces- 
sions and  troops  and  coronatiotm.  it  i. 

I replete  with  what  Richarti 
when  he  cynically  set  out  bea  ^ . 
.Meyerbeer  at  his  own  game  m Kienzi, 
trailed  “sensational  and  j 

hemence,  scenic  and  musical  display.  i 
For  Massenet,  like  Wagner,  was  aim- 
ing  at  the  Palis  Opera. ^ 

All  of  this  the  delighted  visicor  to 
the  Metropolitan  -will  get  from  a visit 
to  “Le  Roi  de  Lahore  (the  story  or 
1 which  we  told  in  detail  in  last  Sm- 
day’s  Tribune).  He  will  also  g®.*  I^^tf 
trumpet-tones  from  Mr.  Laari-Volpq 
pleasantness  from  the  throat  of  Miss 
I Delia  Reinhardt,  the  rich  baritonality 
of  Mr.  de  Luca,  the  fine  art  of  Leon 
IRothier.  Mr.  Gatti  even  throws  in  an 
elephant  for  good  measure  in  tae  scene 
of  the  coronation  procession. 

In  short,  there  is  nothing  that  you 
are  likely  to  ask  of  opera  ..hat  Mr. 
(ialti’s  production  of  “l.e  Koi  de  La- 
hore” -will  not  give  you.  The  mu.- 
to  be  sure,  is  worthless.  But  since 
“Ernani”  draws  better  than  “Die  Meis- 
tersinger,”  of  what  consequence  is 
tire:  fact? 


cal  history  that  a man  couti',  -• 
down  the  notes  of  fwenty-three  oper  -s  | 
(there  are  1,100  pages  in  the  Oichv-- 
tral  score  oi  “le  Roi  di  Laooie” 
alone)  and  nevei  once  achieve  a mea: 
arc  which  the  breath  of  a truly  cr  -- 
cive  apirit  seems  to  have  L-.jiPtrtl  iuL 
flame..  Surely  this  is  che  most  cp;:!'.-  - 
maj,  the  most  automato"S,  of 
music.  There  is  no  denying  the  p* ... 
ness  ot  the  imitation  skin;  and  -..h'' 
puppet  walks  and  mak.  = gesture.'; 
grandiose  and  dramatic.  But  it  is  as 
ciead  as  wood  and  steel — deader,  in- 
deed; for  wood  can  grow  and  steel  can 
sing  and  flame. 

Last  riight's  audience  received  rhe 
jwork  with  cordiality,  especially  after 
Ithe  third  act  with  its  celestial  splen- 
dors and  its  spirited  ballet,  and  the 
chief  participants  were  summoned  re- 
ipeatedly  before  the  curtain — including, 
finally,  the  heavenly  architect  himself, 
Mr.  Boris  Anisfeid. 

Miss  Reinhardt,  who  hc.d  recoveted 
from  the  indisposition  that  caused  her 
to  faint  during  last  Satxmlay’s  per- 
formance of  ‘'Die  Meistersinger,”  s.aug 
the  role  of  the  unlucky  Sita;_  :he  pas 
sionate  priestess  ntbo  attained  her  . 
heart’s  desire  only  in  Paradise.  She 
made  the  papier-mache  heroine  of  ! 
Massenet  and  Gallet  credibly  human 
and  sympathetic  (no  small  achieve-  ; 
ment),  she  sang  the  music  with 

taste  and  discretion  and  often  with 
beauty.  Mr.  Lauri-Volpi  flung  his 
tones  into  space  with  reckless  prodi- 
gality, and  was  sufficiently  ardent  and 
personable  as  the  kingly  lovec.  Mr.  i 
De  Luca  drew  every  ounce  of  senti- 
ment from  the  celebrated  aria  of 
Scindia  in  the  fourth  act,  ‘‘Promesse 
de  mon  avenir,”  which  Tchaikovsky 
liked  so  much  when  he  bought  the  ' 
score  of  “Le  Roi  de  Lahore”  tn  1879 
that  he  remembered  the  tune  affection-  ; 
ately  a decade  later  w’nen  he  came  to  ' 
•write  his  Fifth  Symphony — the  fir-! 
five  notes  of  the  famous  horn  theme  in  ' 
the  slow  movement  are  idenlital  wiili  ’ 
the  first  five  of  Massenet’s  tune; 
though  'Tchaikovsky,  being  a genius, 
turned  the  idea  to  much  betteiraccounr  I 
than  Massenet  did. 

Mr.  Rotliier  as  the  Higli.  Pritsl,  ■ 
Mme.  Alcock  as  KaJed  and  Mr.  M;ir-  : 
dones  as  Indra.  lord  of  tine  Hi'-du ; 
heaven,  delivered  themselvest  of  care- 
fully prepared  impersonatiems.  The 
paradisiacal  dances  were  pic{;uresque- 
ly  devised,  and  the  stage  ma-iagement 
was  flexible  and  resourceful.  Mr.  Has- 
selmans discovered  neithei-  subtleties 
nor  sublimities  in  the  music.-lwhich -was 
scarcely  strange,  since  there  nwere  none 
there  to  be  revealed.  But  haMmndnct- 
ed  with  skill  and  authority,  kind  made 
what  he  could  of  the  amorpl^oiLs  score. 


FLOR.A  NEGRI  IN  SONGS. 

Miss  Flora  Negri,  a young  soprano  of 
attractive  personality  and  promising  vo- 
cal material,  gave  her  first  recital  in 
.Aeolian  Hall  last  evening.  Her  program 
consisted  of  airs  by  Donaudy,  Leonca- 
v'allo,  Massenet,  Hahn,  a conventional 
group  of  German  lieder,  an  English 
group,  including  .song.s  by  Pearl  Curran, 
Ruth  Rappaport  and  several  Russian 
airs.  j 

Miss  Negri's  deficiencies  were  those  | 
of  immaturity  and  training.  Her  voice  | 
was  not  placed  to  best  advantage  in  its  j 
lower  ranges,  and  she  often  had  slight 
difficulties  with  her  breath  control.  But 
the  natural  qualities  of  her  voice  were 
admirable.  Richness,  warmth,  a wide 
range  of  color  and  a fine  fullness  of  tone 
in  the  upper  register  were  some  of  the 
characteristics  which  lent  enjoyment  to 
her  offerings.  Even  that  ancient  war 
horse.  Signor  Luzzi’s  “.Ave  Maria”  was 
revived  with  renewed  freshness  and 
beauty  of  tone.  In  short  Miss  Negri  re- 
vealed many  vocal  assets  which  deserve 
encouragment  and  further  development. 
She  was  not  greatly  aided  last  evening 
by  the  Accompaniments  of  Mme.  Nina 
Masse!  I. 


AMERICAN  TENOR  HE.ARD. 

John  Valentine.  .American  tenor  of 
Buffalo,  who  has  studied  in  New  York 
and  Rome,  gave  his  first  song  recital 
here  .vesterday  in  Aeolian  Hall.  He  is 
one  of  the  small  company  of  tenors  in 
possession  of  beautiful  voices.  His  art 
is  still  in  the  making.  His  voice  is  light 
in  quality,  but  sufficently  large  for  the 
purpose  of  lyric  song.  Hi^  tone  produc- 
tion was  somewhat  restricted  in  the 
upper  register  and  not  entirely  free  in 
the  lower.  This  defect  was  partly  due 
to  nervousness  and  to  the  traces  of  a 
recent  cold.  His  middle  tones  were  ad- 
mirable. 

He  sang  airs  and  songs,  beginning 
with  Handel  and  Mozart  and  ranging  on 
dov.-n  to  Tirindelli's  lyric  entitled  "Un- 
claimed,” which  is  dedicated  to  himself, 
and  Castelnuovo  - Tedesco’s  "Spring- 
time." and  exhibited  musical  intelli- 
gence, sentiment  and  taste.  Walter 
Golde  played  excellent  accompaniments. 


The  Early  Massenet. 

Lk  UOI  DK  LAHORK.  Opera  In  fiv»  acta  | 
ar^l  six  llook  In  Kr»*nch  by  Louis  i 

G.illet.  Music  b>  Jul»*.s  Massenet.  At  the  j 
Motr‘'t*‘»l!t.in  Ooera  Hous»*.  I 

Alim,  KIni;  .if  I.ahon-.  .(Jlacntno  Laurl-VoU'H 
f^i'lndlu.  Prime  Mlnl.ster.  . . Alluseppe  de  Luca 

Timur.  Hlch  Prl».';t i.eon  IJnthl  r 

Tndra  Jo.se  Mardone* 

i*ila  I *»  ,1h  Ueini.ui  • 

Kalad  Merle  Alcock 

Conductor,  Louis  Hasselnians. 

By  OLl.V  I>OWNKS. 

Th«  most  ainu.'ijngr  experience  of  opera 
the  writer  ha.**  had  this  season  in  New 
Tork  was  the  production  for  the  first 
time  in  thi.s  city,  and  for  the  first  time 
on  an  ade<iuato  scale  in  this  country, 
last  nl^ht  in  tljc  Motropt>Utan  Opera 
House,  of  Mass<net*s  "J4C  Kol  de 
Lahore."  (A  performance  of  this  work, 
with  limited  resources,  was  giv-n  in 
New  Orleans  in  the  season  of  1883-84.) 

It  Is  the  old-style  Meyerbeerlan  grand 
opera,  w'ritten  In  the  days  of  Mas.senet’s 
south,  his  third  work  performed  on  the 
stage,  his  first  effort  in  the  grand  opera 
form.  The  music  is  written  with  ex- 
traordinary freshness,  enthusiasm  and 
complete  lack  of  originality.  There  Is 
not  a measure  of  revolutionary  genius 
In  It.  But  it  is  composed  with  unmls- 
taJtable  gusto,  and  It  is  amazing,  in  view 
of  the  limited  experience  of  the  com- 
poser at  the  time — the  production  was  In 
1877 — to  realize  how’  skillfully  and  ef-  ■ season.  The  aiidiencTe,  and  quite'^rrghtVy^ 
festively.  In  pmctlcally  all  respects,  he  responded  with  special  enthusiasm  to  hl.s 
accon.Pl, shod  h.s  task.  The  writing  for  tt'r,"trdesh"es.'^  Tho^Tonr^rs*  n"o1 
the  solo  voices  Is  throughout  In  the  only  brilliant,  but  often  of  sensuous 
grand”  and  rather  affected  manner  beauty,  manly,  ringing,  and.  of  course, 

which  was  already  ageing  in  the  days  of  ^ ^ came  to  send 

, -II  . V.  . j . B-fjats,  triple  fortissimo,  crashing 

the  youthful  Massenet,  but  admirable  ag.-unst  his  palate,  the  audience  gave 
for  purpose.s  of  song  in  the  theatre;  Mf-  Laurl  an  ovation, 
the  scoring  for  choruses  is  of  masterly  He  was  equally  succes.sful  in  the 

sonority,  even  remindful  at  times  of  pallid  and  syruiiy  love  niu.slc  of  the 

passages  In  the  ensembles  of  Giuseppe  second  act.  He  sobbed,  tonally  speak- 
Verdl's  "Alda,"  which  had  been  beard  ipg,  and  sighed,  but  not  Inartlstically. 
in  Paris  one  year  before  Massenet's  He  waved  his  h.and.s  about  in  the  good 
work,  and  composed  five  year.s  before  old  grand  opera  manner,  lay  down 
that:  and  finally,  there  Is  the  usefulness  aylng,  staohed  bj-  Scindia,  when  he  did 
for  stage,  us  there  Is  barrenness  of  not  have  to  sing,  and  stood  up  singing 

poetry  or  emotion.  In  the  libretto  of  when  he  should  have  laid  down  as  one 

liouis  Gallet.  about  to  die  ; took  the  middle  of  stage 

t\'e  repent,  this  opera  is  empty  of  with  geometrical  preci.sion  between  two 
originality.  But  th.at  is  not  the  point,  wings  of  the  chorus,  alternately  em- 
To  examine  "Koi  de  Hahore”  from  the  braced  or  parted  by  a few  paces  from 
standpoint  of  an  e.sthete  or  stylist,  or  his  soprano,  in  delivering  his  amorous 
one  who  believed  in  art  being  more  than  addre.'.s.  It  was  the  way  to  do  It.  Any 
an  amusement,  would  be  idle  and  even  other  way.  timer  to  drama,  would  have 
a little  unjust  to  the  composer.  "Rol  been  infinitely  falser  to  Massenet’s 
de  I.ahore”  was  written  for  exactly  opera. 

■what  It  is.  an  opera  to  entertain  the  Miss  Reinhardt  gave  an  eloquent  per- 
Idle  rich  .and  the  tired  business  man.  formance  of  the  music  of  Slta,  and  was 
and  it  completely  fulfills  Its  mi.ssion.  It  dramatically  well  in  the  picture.  Her 
is  a piece  for  dispt.ay,  and  last  night  It  ibovements  had  the  quality  of  line  as 
was  seen  In  its  proper  setting,  before  well  as  excellently  considered  pose.  Her 
what  Is  undoubtedly  the  most  brilliant  “’'^lo  in  the  first  act,  her  duet  with  her 
operatic  auilience  that  assembles  in  any  hand  maiden  in  the  second  act.  ■which 
theatre  today;  ringed  about  by  the  quite  as  sill:t  and  exactly  as  melllflu- 


^ ranted  the  reiinquunmem  or  ner  yow», 
i*t  »he  may  wed  wHS  AHiti,  on  «u>ndl< 
tion  that  Alim  Immediately  eet  forth  ie 
fight  the  Invaders.  This  is  the  pro* 
nouncement  of  the  high  priest,  Tlmour, 
friendly  to  the  lovers.  On  the  battle- 
field Alim  Is  treacherously  slain  by 
Sctndla.  and  Sita  is  carried  away  by 
Sclndia's  command.  These  Incidents 
cause  acts  one  and  two.  Act  three  Is  the 
scene  of  the  Oriental  paradise,  where 
the  soul  of  Alim,  surrounded  by  fabul- 
ous delights,  longs  only  for  Slta.  The 
god  Indra,  perceiving  Alim's  unhappi- 
ness, grants  him  his  desire.  A chorus 
proclaims  Alim’s  destiny.  Ho  shall  re- 
turn to  earth,  in  poverty,  helpless,  to 
regain  his  Slta  If  he  can,  but  when  Slta 
dies  Alim  also  shall  perish.  The  chorus 
repeats  the  god’s  command  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  act,  when  Alim 
confronts  Scindia.  about  to  marry  Slta 
i.s  taken  for  a ghost  by  an  amazed  pop- 
ulace, and  sheltered  by  'Tlmour  from 
the  anger  of  Scindia  In  the  temple 
where  first,  as  an  unknown  admirer  he 
tendered  Slta  his  love.  To  this  temple 
from  her  intended  bridegroom,  Slta 
escapes.  There  the  pair  are  surprised 
by  Scindia.  Slta  stabs  herself,  Alim 
falls:  Scindia  crie.s  out  his  remor.se  as 
those  whom  death  has  at  last  united  are 
seen  ascemilng  to  Indra’s  realm. 

To  discus.s  the  music  Is  simply  to  dis- 
cuss the  performance.  The  first  act  is 
musically  the  strongest.  It  gave  the 
chorus  opportunity  for  magnificent  sing- 
ing, not  only  in  the  opening  appeal  to 
Timour  to  stay  the  inroad.s  of  the  Mu.s- 
sulman,  but  in  the  sonorous  finale  with 
the  solo  voices.  It  was  In  thi.s  finale 
that  Mr.  Haurl-Volpl  rose  to  his  full 
height  as  a singer.  He  astoni.shed  his 
admirers  by  suddenly  appearing  as  the 
kind  of  singer  of  whom  there  are  too 
few  today  in  opera  land,  a singer  of 
robust  and  dramatic  qualities  and  by  no 
means  the  singer  of  lyrical  mu.slc  which 
he  has  been  in  past  performances  of  this 


admirable  ^epKant  or  act 

fh^hflhesr^^l'l^sr^’- 

m^”  Indeed  from  muslc-dra- 

T Mas.senet,  because  he  used 

^ 'sw  phrases  In  a symbolic  manner, 
henni,  ^ Wagnerian  and 

Mde  of  the  llhlne  but  an  opera  written 
with  amazing  skill  and  talent  for  the 
of  such  ability 
for  these  things  that  after  forty-.seven 
1 1 which  all  kinds  of  changes  of 
musical  taste  and  custom  have  occurred 
a modern  and  highly  sophisticated  audi- 
ence listened.  approved  and  lilglilv  en- 
Joyed  his  flnlslied  and  .superficial'  art. 

H is  easy  to  sneer  at  all  this  We  ' 
out-and-out  old-  , 
opera  so  well  made,  than  a 
amateur- 

act  PPll  through  an 

«Pite  of  the  pretentions  and  lo- 
quaclousness  of  composers  of  today 
hv*"  7 calls  were  answered  not  only 

mans’'‘"abe'  Mr.  Hassel- 

nians,  who  had  an  extremely  vigorous 
and  secure  first  performance;  Mr  PetU 
Mr.  Anlsfeld  and  Mls.s 

Gatti-Casazza  and 
Kemp^s  Husband  in 
Clash  Over  Singer 


vjuu  cu  mip 


on  talking  the  matter  over  with  by 
wife  we  decided  not  to  give  this  wrong 
impression  and  wrote  to  him  insisting 
that  the  truth  be  told;  that  the  artistic 
conditions  were  not  satisfactory  to  Mme. 
Kemp.  He  absolutely  refuswl  to  per- 
^nl^^his.  .saying  that  unless  ■we  went 


handsome,  bojeweled  and  costumed.  wlthPbS.^-'^  the  duet  of  Grob.vle  and  ivlyrtali- 
lights,  chatter,  rustle  and  the  applause "Thais,  ” was  delivered  with  excellent 
of  those  wmo  did  not  have  to  think  to 


'■njoy  the  music,  finding  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  in  bestowing  \ipon  it  the 
color  and  distinction  of  their  presence! 
So  was  the  opera  given  and  received.  It 
will  be  very  popular  here.  If  one  must 
be  serious  in  any  way  about  it.  It  was 
historically  an  instructive  example  of 
the  style,  spirit  and  m.anner  of  per- 
formance of  the  older  type  of  Krench 
grand  opera,  which  is  advisedly  becom- 
ing more  and  more  obsedete,  but  which 
the  younger  generation  may  well  exam- 
ine with  curiosity  and  appreciation  of 
its  dimensions  and  It.s  workmanship. 
One  aspect  of  this  production  was  not, 
however,  tliat  of  French  grand  opera  of 
the  ’70s.  and  we  can.  upon  the  whole, 
be  th;x.nkf\il  for  It.  Thi.s  i.s  the  scenery 
of  Boris  .-Vnisfeld.  He  ha.s  been  let  loose 
by  the  Metropolitan  to  do  his  most  gor- 
geous, and  he  has  done  It.  It  is  true 
that  Louis  Gallet,  not  only  librettist 
but  accomplished  with  pencil  and  color, 
and  the  designer  of  the  desert  scene  for 
the  original  Paris  performance,  would 
never  have  recognized  the  extraordinary 
sky.  the  rather  futurist  and  Muscovltl.sh 
tents.  &c..  of  Mr.  Anlsfeld  in  this  place. 
But  it  is  better  so.  because  we  Imagine 
no  Parisian  scene  painter  of  Massenet’s 
period  could  have  conceived,  for  exam- 
ple, the  gorgeous  Interior  of  the  temple 
In  the  second  scene  of  the  first  act. 
with  its  Incomparable  rose  and  gold,  or 
the  extravagant  colors  th.at  are  fairly 


Max  Von  Schillings,  German  impres- 
sario  and  the  husband  of  Mme.  Barbara 
Kemp,  took  issue  ■with  Giulio  Gatti- 
Casazza,  general  director  of  the  Metro- 
politan, yesterday  in  an  interview  in 
■which  he  gave  the  reasons  for  the 
cancellation  of  IMine.  Kemp’s  contract 
with  that  organization.  He  denied  that 
illness  ihad  caused  the  cancellation,  as 
had  been  stated  several  days  ago,  and 
said  that  his  wife  had  been  dissatisfied 
with  the  artistic  conditions,  and  with 
the  treatment  whch  she  had  received 
here. 

In  a statement  answering  IMr.  Von 
Schillings’s  remarks,  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza 
said  that  Mme.  Kemp  was  unprepared  ! 
for  many  of  the  roles  ■which  she  was  1' 
engaged  to  sing  here,  which  fact  gave  f 
him  the  right  to  cancel  her  contract.  1 
He  says,  however,  that  “out  of  regard  I 
for  a woman  and  an  artist  of  high  I 
reputation  in  Germany,"  he  renewed  her  j 
contract  at  her  own  request.  The  entire 
aiffalr  seemed  to  be  a question  as  to 
wihether  or  not  Mme.  Kemp  was  either 
physically  or  artistically  abel  to  sing 
the  roles  her  contract  called  for. 

Mr.  von  Schillings  issued  his  state- 
ment at  the  Peter  Stuyvesant.  He  an- 
nounced that  he  was  general  director  of 
the  Staats-Opera  in  Germany,  and  said 
his  mission  here  was  to  increase  friendly 
relations  between  the  Metropolitan  and 
the  Staats-Opera,  and.  to  discover  how 


quality  of  tone  and  manner  of  phrase, 
and  when  it  wa.s  possible  she  expressed 
herself  in  dramatic  spirit. 

A big  personage  In  the  theatrical 
sense  Is  the  high  prie.st.  Tlmour,  and  Mr. 
Kothler  made  Uie  most  of  ids  music.  He 
was  always  a commanding  figure,  and 
always  ma.ster,  as  singer  and  as  in- 
terpreter. of  his  part. 

-Mr.  de  Luca  i.s  of  less  commanding 
presence,  nor  is  he  by  nature  an  actor. 
But  when  he  sang  he  was  the  man  for 
the  place.  The  romanza  of  the  fourth 
act.  famous  and  popul.ir  on  this  .«lde  of 
the  water  long  before  the  opera  was 
known  here.  "Promesse  <le  tnon  avenlr,” 
evoked  a response  equ.al  to  that  which 
greeted  Mr.  Laurl-Volpl,  jund  always 
there  w.as  Mr.  de  Luca's  mastery  of 
legato,  his  smooth  tone  and  prevailingly 
beautiful  style.  Perhaps  it  was  neces- 
sary in  places  for  him  to  sing  more  ro- 
bustly than  was  exemplary  'of  the  finest 
shades  of  his  art,  but  he  was  always  a 
singer  of  style  and  he  received  his  re- 
ward. From  tlie  heights,  in  Art  !!. 
came  the  splendid,  sonorous  bass  of  Mr. 
Mardones.  It  would  have  been  hard  to 
find  a better  organ  for  the  voice  of 
indra.  The  phrases  given  the  vnd,  very 
broad  and  stately,  were  superbly  deliv- 
ered. .Mme.  Alcock  took  the  part  of 
Kolod  intelligently,  though  she  has  si*rig 
to  better  advantage. 

The  opera,  originally  in  five  acts,  was 
advisedly  conden.sed  into  four  acts,  the 


flung  on  the  stage  in  the  scene  of  the  last  act,  like  tlie  first,  in  two  scene.s. 
third  act— the  god  Indra’s  realm.  There,  In  the  second  .scene  comes  the  first  hint 
are  golds,  deep  blues,  purples,  glowing,  of  an  Orientalism,  w'hlch  is  faint  Indeed 
reds,  greens,  black.s— It  Is  futile  to  begin  in  Massenet’s  score,  but  quite  lovely  in 
to  enumerate  the  colors  with  ■which  the  this  place  — the  evening  hymn  of  the 

settings  and  costumes  are  saturated,  priestesses  of  Indra.  well  introduced  in 

heaped  together  like  an  Immense  pile  ofi  two  places,  as  Interruption  of  the  early 
Jewels,  surmounted  at  the  back  of  the]  scene  between  the  raging  Scindia.  Tl- 
stage.  high  up.  by  the  golden  throne  of!  mour  and  Slta,  and  in  the  last  act  as 
Indra,  and  permeated  In  an  impression- 1 .Slta  prepares  for  her  suicide.  Another 
istic  manner  with  the  design  of  the  lotus  faint  touch  of  the  same  exoticism,  this 
flower.  The.se  are  the  two  most  striking  time  more  literal  but  hardly  more  real, 
scenes.  There  are  oUiers  It  would  take  Is  the  Hindu  air  given  to  a flute  in  the 

tno  long  to  describe.  What  matter?  orchestra,  then  used  as  a basis  for  va' 


This  Is  an  opera  of  sound  that  signifies 
notliing  in  particular  exci-pt  pas.sages  for 
chesty  tenors,  deep  ba.sses  and  brilliant 
sopranos,  and  color,  glint,  bravery  of 
spectacle  and  attire.  And  these  things, 
in  costumes  as  well  ns  background,  Mr. 
Anisfeld  has  notably  and  characteris- 
tically achieved. 

The  story  of  the  opera  has  been  told 
in  tlieso  columns,  and  Is  about  as  ncc- 
• s.sary  for  an  apprecl.atlon  of  its  musical 
f(  'lures  as  the  plot  of  a "Follies”  show 
woul'I  be,  .Sufflpe  it  then  to  remark 
that  King  Alln^  and  tlje  Brlnie  .^Inl.ste’r 
pclmlja  are  rj^afs  for  the  love  of  Slta, 
fllfr!'l  nf  the  temple  qf  Jqdra 

iff  l„ahoi6  i>l  the  -iJ'iG'HUi  teftiuf)'  afni 

the  Mussultiian  invatimii. . Slut  U 


rlatlon  In  the  ballet  music  of  act  three. 
But  Massenet  looks  at  the  Orient  In- 
curiously, provinclally.  from  the  com- 
fortable and  traditional  point  of  vantage 
of  the  Paris  Opera  stage.  He  has  writ- 
ten good.  melodious,  conventional 
rhythms,  music  for  dancers.  The  bal- 
let was  very  elaborate  and  brilliant, 
though  not  what  a Russian  would  have 
made  of  It  any  more  than  the  music 
was  what  a Russian  would  have  made 
of  It.  In  this  scene.  The,  little  children, 
with  sprouting  wings,  made  a pleasing 
episode,  which  could  not  have  occurred 
upon  the  stage,  in.  for  example,  the 
•State  of  Mass.achusetts.  'The  well  re- 
hearsed evolutions  of  the  ensemble,  and 
the  solo  dances  were  doubtless  near 
tradtlon.  just  as  the  scenery  of  Mr, 
Anisfeld  was  far  away  from  It.  Nor 


the  American  public  were  receiving  Ger- 
man artists  s^uoh  as  his  wife. 

Talks  of  Geriniin  Friendship. 

He  dwelt  on  the  friendship  between 
the  German  and  American  artist.s,  opera 
houses  and  director.®.  He  described  Ger- 
many as  the  flower  garden  where  artis- 
tic musical  flowers  were  grown  for  ulti- 
mate gathering  into  a lovely  bouquet  to 
be  presented  to  the  American  public, 
i But,  he  said,  "the  Pryssian  Government, 
which  operates  the  Staats-Opera,  and 
the  German  people  do«not  wish  the  Ger- 
j man  artists  lost  to  the  fatherland,"  so 
I he  was  here  to  see  how  long  Mme.  Kemp 
' and  others  were  desired  her’e,  and  to  go 
' back  home  and  develop  other  young 
I stars  to  fill  the  vacancies  left  by  Mme. 
Kemp  and  the,  others  in  the  Staat.®- 
Opera.  Accordingly  he  asked  Gatti- 
j Casazza,  when  he  arrived  here,  whethei; 

I the  Metropolitan  desired  the  services' of 
Mme.  Kemp  for  many  seasons  in  the 
future. 

“Mr.  Gatti-Ca.sazza  refused  to  answer 
my  question,”  'Von  Schillings  said.  "And 
he  said  that  the  subject  ivas  very  un- 
pleasant. From  his  attitude  I gathered 
that  his  interest  in  Mme.  Kemp  was  not 
very  great.  I ■was  very  much  aston- 
ished at  this  for  'but  three  months  pre- 
vious he  had  declined  to  cancel  her  con-  j 
tract  because  she  was  doing  so  well, 
?,nd  had  sent  me  a cable  in  whicii  l.e 
said  Mme.  Kemp  was  being  received 
very  well.  When  I asked  Mr.  GaUi- 
Casazza  again  about  my  wife's  contract 
he  said  that  he  tvas  very  much  dissatis-  |i 
tied  with  her  as  .she  had  not  met  all  of 
the  conditions  of  her  contract  la.st  .sec- 
son. 

"Both  Mme.  Ivemp.and  myself  ad- 
mitted that  this  was  .the  case.  Not 
knowing  conditions  in  New  York,  Mme. 
Kemp  did  not  realize  the  work  that  she 
would  have  to  do  here,  and  that  she 
■would  not  have  sufficient  time  in  v/hich 
to  prepare  the  role.®,  particularly  the 
role  of  Selika  in  ‘'L’Africanna.''  This 
season,  however,  Mr.  Gatta-Casazza  ex- 
pressed his  confidence  in  her,  and  she 
was  entirely  satisfactory  and  fully  ui> 
to  expectation.®,  particularly  in  Jlona 
Lisa. 

■‘However,  just  after  the  performance 
of  'Mona  Liza*’  February  is  last,  1 
again  asked  ilr.  Gatti-Casazza  if  ho 
would  cancel  Mmo.  Kemp's  contract 
and  he  saitl  he  was  willing,  but  in- 
sisted that  the  reason  be  given  out  ns 


ahead  and  said  that  illnes.®  was  the 
cause  for  cancellation  he  would  proceed 
against  Mme.  Kemp  legally  for  breach 
of  contraei  and  force  her  to  remain  here 
and  sing  in  tlie  roles  called  for  and 
would  have  an  understudy  ready  in  case 
she  (lid  not  sing  well. 

"L'mler  the  circumstances  1 finally 
agreed  to  hi.®  wishes,  as  1 had  ooinc 
here  on  an  official  missina  to  Increase 
the  friendly  relation.®  between  the  two 
houses  and  didn’t  want  to  do  anythin.g 
to  hurt  those  close  relat'ons.  I regret 
Having-  to  ma.ke  these  statements  but  as 
Mme.  Kemp  i.s  highly  thought  of  in 
Europe  there  would  be  n.3  chance  for 
her  to  make  her  public  b>  lieve  the  ill- 
ness statement.  This  i.s  nc  attack  on 
Gatti-Casazza  or  the  Metropolitan  but 
is  merely  to  .®afeguard  Mme.  Kemp'.® 
interests  and  reputation  in  Europe.” 
iMme.  Kemp  did  not  appear  at  any 
time  during  the  intorvdetv. 
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Julia  Culp  Returns. 

By  OUN  DOWXES. 

Three  groups  of  songs  were  sung  by 
Mme.  Julia  Culp  when  she  returned  to 
New  York  as  a concert  singer  yesterday 
afternoon  In  Town  Hall.  The  composers 
were  Brahms,  represented  in  the  first 
and  third  group,  and  Schubert.  Mme. 
Culp  has  always  had  Intelligence  and 
musicianship  as  a singer.  She  has  been 
accused  of  coldness,  of  a calculated 
quality  in  her  performances.  This  latter 
characteristic.  If  previously  It  existed 
was  certainly  to  the  fore  yesterday.’ 
There  was  much  artifice,  rather  than 
art.  There  was  exaggeration  of  senti- 
ment. In  place  of  the  carefully  planned 
proportions  of  former  years.  The  voice 
Itself  tvas  In  places  Inadequate  to  the 
singer’s  purpose.  That  could  readily 
have  been  overlooked,  since  singers  with 

far  less  voice  or  vocal  mechanism  than 
this  one  have  made  successes — and  not 
all  of  them  illegitimate — on  the  concert 
stage.  What  disappointed  the  listener 
was  the  forcing  of  emotion,  the  manner 
In.  which  tempi  were  at  times  dragged, 
and  the  rhythmical  design  of  a song 
knocked  askew  by  the  episodic  and  too 
ofte^  sentimental  treatment  of  phrases. 
A large  audience  listened  attentively  to 
Mme.  Culp,  and  showed  cordial  Interest 
in  her  appearance. 


Friedman  Flays  Well. 

In  Aeolian  Hall  Ignaz  Friedman  gave 
his  last  piano  recital  of  the  season.  He 
played  a formidable  program,  and  all 
of  it  heard  by  the  writer  he  played  very 
well,  not  only  with  a full  and  singing 
tone  In  legato  passages  and  a finger 
staccato  almost  too  clean  In  other  places, 
but  with  a plenitude  of  musical  feeling 
which  today  Is  rare.  There  are  certain 
performances  In  which  every  phrase  is 
thoughtfully  chiseled,  everything  fully 
thought  out  in  advance,  and  carried 
through  with  complete  effectiveness.  Yet 
these  performances  leave  something  to 
be  desired.  It  is  felt  that  there  was 
barely  enough  mu.slcal  afflatus  to  spread 
around,  that  the  performer  had  to  be 
as  economical  as  possible  of  feeling  and 
enthusiasm.  But  Mr.  Friedman  plays 
with  a fine  swing,  a rich  abundance  of 
sensation  that  contributes  equally  to  the 
charm  and  the  virility  of  his  perform- 
ances. He  played  the  Bach-Tausig 
Toccata  and  Fugue;  Beethoven’s  Sonata, 
op.  80 : a Chopin  group,  the  Schumann 
"Carneval,”  a Pastorale  of  Dohnanyl. 
Friedman’s  Etude.  No.  6;  a Menuet  ot 
Josef  Suk,  and  the  Strauss-Godowsky 
“Artist's  Life,”  a conclusion  which  nat- 
urally enlivened  the  audience.  The 
pianist  ■was  repeatedly  encored. 


Final  'Young  People's  Concert.  ■" 

The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra 
was  heard  in  Its  final  concert  of  the 
Young  People’s  series  at  Carnegie  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon  under  the  direction 
of  Ren4  Pollain.  Virginia  Mauret,  con- 
cert danseuse,  was  the  assisting  artist. 
The  young  people's  series  are  now  in 
their  twenty-sixth  season,  having  been 
Instituted  by  Walter  Damrosch  twenty-  ; 
six  years  ago. 

The  first  part  of  the  program  ■n'as  de- 
votee! to  purely  orchestra  work,  begin- 
ning with  the  overture  from  "Tann- 
hftuser”  and  ending  with  a Hungarian 
rhapsodic  by  Liszt,  for  ■which  Mr.  Pol- 
lain  was  called  before  the  leafy  screen 
which  hid  the  orchestra  from  the  au- 
dience. 1 

In  the  second  part  Miss  Mauret  and 


her  ensemble  appeared  in  a number  of  j 
(ianccs  to  symphonic  music  and  in 
variety  of  costumes.  Among  the  fa- 1 
vorites  seemed  to  be  a "Danse  Tartare”  I 
by  Miles.  Terry  Bauer.  Maroelle  Du  Lac 
and  Anita  Gordon,  and  Tschatkowsky’s  [ 
"Danse  Russe”  by  Mkss  Virginia  Mauret. 


i'‘Ti  aviatia"  ■'vas  f('P' ated  at  j 

Metropolitan  as  u Salurday  matinee,  j 
’ It  wa®  given  \fi<h  a tanii’iar 

I headed  h.v  Bori.  Chamlci'  and  Dani.®e 
and  conducted  hj-  Mi\  .Mor.tnaoni. 
'■Loheng;-in’’  wa.s  annoiim’ed  as  tlu') 
JHipulai^  evenlnir  perfoi'inanco  w;l^!, 


SoVselqr.  Bi'anzeli.  Tauclier 


anO| 


til?  footlights — ^sacred,  as  a rule,  to  Mr. 


Schorr  and  with  Mf.  BodanzUy  con-  and  Mr.  Papi  and  the  Scrapers 

luctmg.  ’ I of  catgut  and  agitators  of  wind.  Most 

Vlso  in  the  evening  the  Intereol-  of  them  s«*t  flowers:  wreaths,  and  bou-. 
P<^iate  Glee  Club  was  scheduled  to  quets,  and  incredible  “set  pieces,” 
five  their  eighth  contest  performance  among  which  we  ident.fied  a gargan- 


.vith  a program  grouped  about  the 
ii’ize  song,  “Morning  Hymn.^  by 
leorge  Henschel. 


.Jerome  Kappaport, 
IS  ann 

jrogram  at  Aeolian  Hall. 

h 


tuan  floral  harp,  and  a static  geyser  of 
roses  that  towered  even  above  the 
shining  blonde  goddess  herself,  who 
was  dazzlingly  beautiful  in  a spangly 


&onlslaw  Hubermin,  the  vioiimst., 
lvJa.dlmtr  Dublnsky,  'cellist,  and  Joseph 
(winogradoff,  baritone.  Mr.  Huberman 
!had  for  solos  Lalo’s  “Espagnole'’  and 
Bruch’s  “Kol  Nldrel.”  The  songs  in- 
cluded the  fine  men’s  chorus  from 
Rubinstein's  "Demon.’’  Figaros  air 
from  “II  Barbiere’’  and  the  four-part 
"Gypsy  Life,’’  by  Robert  Schumann. 


and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  thai  f 
any  one  can  master  the  secrets  of 
euphony  in  several  Itinds  of  per- 
formance. 


3 / 1 ‘Z' 

By  Deems  Taylor 


boy  pianist,  was  announced  for  ai  white  something-or-other,  and  was 
^ --  --  ••  ' charmingly  indulgent  and  rather  shy, 

and  seemed  to  be  as  happy  as  her  four 
thousand  friends — which  was  very 
happy  indeed. 

Oflicially,  the  affair  was  the  season’s 
last  subscription  concert  of  Mr.  Stran- 
rky’s  State  Symphony  Orchestra;  and 
Mr.  Stransky,  with  that  brilliant 
shrewdness  which  is  one  of  his  charac- 
teristics that  might  well  excite  the 
envy  of  his  colleagues,  had  secured 
Mme.  Jeritza  as  his  soloist.  Inevitably, 
the  house  was  jammed,  and  Mr.  Stran- 
sky’s  season  closed  in  a blaze  of  rosy 
and  plangent  glory. 


! STRAUSS  S’AMUSE. 

I Bruno  'tValter  began  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra’.^  Aeolian  Hall 
concert  yesterday  afternoon  with  a 
miniature  and  ended  it  with  a cyclo- 
■ama — which  is  a slightly  distended 
vay  of  sajdng  that  the  progi’am 
ppened  with  Richard  Strauss’s  suite 
rom  “Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme’* 
rnd  closed  with  Berlioz’s  "Roman 
Jarnival”  overture  and  three  numbers 
rom  “The  Damnation  of  Faust.”  Be- 
;ween  the  tw'o,  Oustave  Tinlot,  tff>e 
orchestra’s  concert-master,  lent  his 
nigratlatlng  tone  and  neat  style  to 
Rimsky- Korsakoff’ 8 Concert  Fantasy 
[on  Russian  Themes. 

The  last  time  the  "Bourgeois  Gen- 
ilhomme”  suite  had  a hearing  here  it 
was  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
two  years  ago,  when  Willem  Men^el- 
oerg  conducted  It  with  the  Philhar- 
monic. It  represents  a Strausslan  re- 
action from  the  Gargantuan  tnatru- 
mental  combinations  of  the  great 
series  of  tone  poems,  for  in  this  suite 
of  nine  brief  numbers  he  cuts  his 


“FAUST”  AT  HIPPODROME.  ^ By  Deems  Taylor 


It  was,  we  believe,  Mme.  Jeritza’s 
first  appearance  here  as  a concert 
singer.  The  program  carried  the  line, 
“Only  Concert  Appearance,”  but  that 
seems  to  us  fantastically  pessimistic. 
No  singer  who  can  fill  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  as  soloist  at  an  orchestral 
concert — and  who,  incidentally,  can 
sing  songs  as  beautifully  as  Mme.  Je- 
ritza sang  Grieg’s  ‘“rhe  Swan”  yester- 
day afternoon — is  likely  to  be  heard 
hero  in  concert  only  once. 

Mme.  Jeritza  sang  two  other  songs 
with  orchestra,  in  addition  to  “The 
Swan”:  Duparc’s  “Le  Manoir  de  Rosa- 
monde”  and  Strauss’s  “Caecilic,”  and 
to  these  she  added  as  encores,  with 
[piano  accompaniment,  two  Songs  by 
lAmericah  composers,  which  she  sang  in 
English  of  a delightful  quaintness. 
These  songs  were  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach’s 
“Ah,  Love  But  a Day”  and  Robert  H. 
.Terry’s  “The  Answer.”  It  is  a pity  that, 
she  graciously  chose  to  sing 


[Orchestra  down  to  thirty-six  players  American  songs,  Mme.  Jeritza  did  not  ! 

pick  out  better  ones,  for,  whatever  | 


and  Includes  a piano  in  the  combina- 
tion. 

Ij^  Is  a diverting  enough  piece  and 
the  audience  seemed  to  like  it,  and 
[the  minority  opinion  of  a lone  re- 
jviewer 

particular  importance.  Yet  the  in- 
clusion of  that  suite  in  yesterday’s 
program  does  seem  to  me  to  typify 
the  snobbishness  and,  shall  we  say. 

[;  In  good  American,  bunk?  that  per- 
t;va.de  American  concert  activities. 

To  begin  w'ith,  the  only  element  of 
jthe  slightest  importance  in  this  music 
Kis  Richard  Strauss’s  name  attached 
[to  it.  It  is  simple  and  tuneful,  with 
i;no  pretensions,  obviously,  beyond  en 
tertalnment.  'Some  of  it  is  clever, 
.and  some  of  it  isn’t.  It  possesses 
jiittle  originality,  either  in  material 
lor  scoring,  and  at  Its  best  is  not 
'quite  up  to  the  level  of  what  'Oscar 
Strauss,  Franz  Lehar,  Leo  Fail  and 
Victor  Herbert  have  been  accom- 
plishing for  years  without  arousing 
'the  slightest  excitement  In  musical 
Icircle.s.  It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be 
'mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with 
‘the  best  operetta  music  of  Arthur 
;Sulliv.an. 

The  in.strumentation,  which  i.s  so 
I often  referred  to  as  a masterpiece  of 
I cleverness,  does  contain  some  piquant 
[effects — generally  obtained  by  the 
[skillful  use  of  percussion  instruments 
I — but  is  frequently  thin  and  often 
I simply  uninteresting.  An  orchestral 
1 combination  that  pits  four  cellos  and 
four  basses  against  six  violins  looks 
I impractical  on  paper;  and  Strauss 
[proves  that  it  sounds  e,qually  so. 

But  granted  that  it  is  worth  playing, 


Mme.  Jeritza  may  have  been  told  by 
her  advisers,  there  are  better  ones 
than  those  she  selected — better,  and 
.j  Vi  a.  Avuv  .V-  more  effective.  And  we  are  willing  to 

1.  oo,..e,u,»tly  not  o,  ■■'itVri'' B*uf 

That  Mr.  Stransky  would  agree  with  us 
in  this  matter  tdoubtless  he  was  not 
consulted  in  the  matter  of  his  soloist’s 
encores).  We  can  think  of  several 
musicians  of  taste  who  could  give  Mme. 
Jeritza  a list  of  American  songs  (not  j 
by  themselves)  incomparably  finer  in  j 
quality,  and  more  effective  from  the  | 
singer’s  standpoint,  than  the  feeble  and  : 
trivial  ones  she  sang.  I 

» « * i 

The  singer’s  most  ambitious  number 
was  an  aria  from  Alfredo  Catalani’s 
unlamented  opera,  “La  Wally,”  which  1 
had  a brief  and  inglorious  career  on  1 
the  metropolitan  stage  in  the  season  of 
1908-’09.  This  music  was  scarcely 
worth  singing,  nor  was  Mme.  Jeritza  j 
at  her  best  in  it.  Her  best  was  dis- 
closed in  the  songs,  especially,  as  we 
have  said,  in  Grieg’s  “The  Swan,” 
which  she  sang  exquisitely- -with  love- 
ly tone,  sensitive  phrasing  and  a just 
estimation  of  mood  and  style. 

She  was  rapturously  applauded  after 
each  of  her  numbers,  and  would  have 
been  buried  in  flowers  if  she  had  not 
lightened  her  armfuls  by  distributing  ; 
roses  among  Mr.  Stransky’s  first  fid-  j 
dlers  and  flinging  a bouquet  into  'I 
parterre  box  No.  1,  where  it  fell  into 
the  lap  of  Mme.  Sembrich. 

* * * 

VIOLINISTS  IN  THE  VAN. 


Spalding  Sarts  a Day’s  Rivalry  In 
the  Concert  Hall. 


, . , ^ , Popular  violinists  compassed  the  lion’s 

iv/hy  should  it  be  honored  with  a place  share  of  yesterday's  many  Individual 
[ on  .a  symphony  program  when  so  concerts,  headed  In  the  afternoon  by  Al- 

many  better  vzorks  of  Wnd  are  b^rt  Spalding,  who  gave  a frankly 

scornfullyv  excluded.  popular.”  or  standard,  program  In  his 

j Walter  offer  the  Aeolian  Ifell  sub-  second  recital  at  Carnegie  Hall.  The 

I scribers  the  overture  to  '’The  INIi-  American  artist  was  heard  with  Andre 

kado*’  or  The  Yoemen  of  the  Guard  Benoist  In  the  “Kreutzer'*  and  “Devil’s 
or  "Mile.  Modiste"  or  "Babes  in  Toy-  Trill"  sonatas,  a half  dozen  of  his  own' 


land?”  Probably  not.  (I  wish  he 


arrangements  and  original  pieces  and 


would  instead  of  dosing  us  wltlr  Mah-  ^any  more  familiar  favorites  added 
ler).  If  a young  Frenchman,  or  an  encores. 

unknown  young  Amerl^n  had  writ-  From  last  Summer’s  Stadium  concerts 
ten  the  Bourgeois  GenUlhomme  (came  Ml-scha  Mischakoff,  prize  winner 


)out  of  500,  to  Carnegie  Hall  last  night; 


suite,  would  Mr.  Walter  play  it? 

doubt  it.  |he  showed  hie  progress  In  Grieg’s  violin 

But  It  was  not  written  by  an  un-lgonata  and  Glazounov’s  concerto,  as- 
It  was  written  by  Richard- by  Harry  Kaufman.  Bella  Lob- 


known. 

Strauss.  And  Mr.  Strauss,  as  every 
one  knows.  Is  a great  man. 


The  lucent  and  beloved  Jeritza, gave 
wonderful  party  yesterday  afternoon 
t the  Metropolitan.  Mme.  Jeritza  sang, 
no  an  orchestra  played  in  the  con- 
iivatnrv  [which  on  ordinary  occasions 
‘age  of  the  Opera  House),  and 
L r.tza’H  friends  came  in  such 
rng  numbers  that  -some  of  them 
I.  - narked  in  the  s pacr?  before.' 


[lov,  the  Philharmonic’s  Hungarian  con- 
oertmaster  at  the  Stadium,  was  an  eve- 
ning concert-giver  at  Aeolian  Hall.  In 
I similarly  paired  works  of  Handel  and 
Salnt-Safins.  Zlatko  Balokovic,  in  tho 
I ninth  of  his  sixteen  recitals  at  the  Na- 
tional Th::atro,  gave  plea.-iure  in  tlie 
sonata  of  Franck  and  a dozen  pieces  by 
Krelsiar. 


Garment  Workers’  Chorus  Sings. 

Leo  Low  directed  a chorus  of  men  and 
fvomea  of  tho  Ladles  Garment  Workers’ 
JJnlon  In  a matin---  at  tho  Town  Hall 
Hsterday,  with  the  dlstingulahed  help  of 


Dr.  Riesenfeld  Presents  2uro  Sing- 
ers and  Rasch  Dancers. 

Dr.  Hugo  Rlesenfeld’s  presentation  of 
the  Zuro  Singers  in  Gounod’s  “Faust”  in 
five  scenes  and  a complete  ensemble  of 
the  Albertina  Rasch  dancers  in  the  Ker- 
me.ss  scene  and  the  Walpurgis  night 
ballet  were  the  notable  features  of  yes- 
terday afternoon’s  program  at  Uie  Hip- 
podrome. The  offering  was  distinctly  of 
grand  opera  stature  and  impressiveness. 
Others  on  the  bill  were  the  Avon  Com- 
edy Four;  “The  Circus  Beautiful,”  with 
Mme.  Bradna;  O’Hanlon  and  Zambull, 
dancers;  Rastelli,  an  excellent  Juggler; 
Miacahua;  ’’The  Talking  Seal.”  fully 
Recovered  from  a recent  accident ; Les 
Grohs,  a contortionist ;’  the  Runawaj^ 
Four,  and  the  Juggling  Nelsons.  .| 

Elsie  Janis,  in  her  second  week  at  the  j 

I Palace,  shares  the  headline  honors  with  i 
! Xance  O'Neil,  who  has  entered  vaude- 
ville with  Afred  Sutro's  “All  the  World’s 
•a  Stage.”  There  were  further  Lillian 
Leitzel,  a circus  star ; Ray  Dooley  and 
Florenz  Ames;  Jessie  Maker  and  William 
Redford  ; Glenn  and  Jenkins;  the  Flem- 
ings, in  ‘‘.Art  in  Alabaster”  ; the  Texais 
Four,  and  the  Griffin  Twins. 

Philharmonic  Children’s  Concert. 

The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  played 
under  Ernest  Schelling’s  direction  at 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  com- 
pleting the  third  of  five  pairs  of  con- 
certs for  children,  as  arranged  jointly 
by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harrlman’s  Educational 
Committee  of  the  Philharmonic  and  the 
American  Orchestra  Society.  The  i 
youthful  audience  responded  promptly  In  [ 
giving  names  of  composers  whose  por- 
traits weer  flashed  on  the  screen  In  a 
darkened  hall.  Later  the  young  voices  I 
hesitated  at  first  in  singing  Handel's  [ 
"See,  the  Conq'ring  Hero  Comes.”  and  [ 
they  hushed  to  a whisper  at  the  last  - 
I'.imming  candles  of  Haydn's  "Farewell”  | 
sypmhony.  Messrs.  Celia,  Bellison  and  I 
Kohnon  of  the  Philharmonic's  solo  in-  ! 
strpments  were  heard  in  examples  of  I 
classic  music  for  harp,  clarinet  and  bas-  | 
soon. 

/yic  A.  V y ^ I y' 

TJiree  lluj^ielajis  tn.  One,. 

Mme.  Daisj'  Jcaui.  sopramo,  L-elllst, 
Harpist  and  musician  in  gemH-al,  gave 
a mlscellanenus  eoncert  last  evening 
in  the  Town  Hall.  She  perfurmed  on 
tEia  cell-a,  .xlie  san.g  and  accompanied 
bfunwilf  on  the  h;ixp.  It  was  whispered 
that  Uie  audience  arrived  she 

aromaed  laerself  vrlth  a few  Each  prel- 
udes and  fugues  on  the  new  Speyer 
organ,  but  as  she  had  not  included  any 
oj  these  in  her  program,  she  did  not 
give  ony  even  as  encore  numbers, 
j To  be  an  all  around  performer  on 
musical  instruments  and  a singer  a.s  i 
well,  is  the  ambition  of  marry  a vaude-  ; 
viUc  “artLsi.  " .And  of  course  in  Any  [ 
well  regulated  jazz  orchestra  the  man  [ 
who  operates  a clarinet  also  is  an  ef- 
ficiency expert  on  the  whole ifamU.v  I 
of  saxophones  and  Ros.s  Gorman  also  ' 
rings  In  the  oboe  association.  But  ■ 
somehow  one  can  detect  certain  rela-  i 
tioriships  between  these  wind  instru-  i 
ments,  v/hereas  a cello  and  a harp 
arc  as  far  asunder  as  Chica^go  and 
New  A'ork,  and  singers  as  a rule  are 
set  apart  from  musicians  by  an  in- 
scrutable lAw  of  nature. 

Mme.  Jean  is  not  to  he  clas-sed  with 
vaudeville  entertainers  nor  with  amu.s- 
ing  persons  at  all.  She  is  a genuinely 
serious  artist,  who  plays  and  sings 
good  music.  She  began  with  Handel's 
D minor  cello  sonata  with  Mme.  .lean 
Wiswell  at  the  piano  and  followed  it 
with  Sigismund  Stojowski’s  “Concert- 
stueck”  for  cello.  Mr.  ,Stojowski  pre- 
sided at  the  piano  in  this  instance. 
Then  Mme.  Joan  sang  a .group  of 
songs,  accompanying  herself  on  the 
harp  and  the  concert  concluded  with 
a group  of  short  cello  pieces. 

The  cello  soprano  demonstrated  a 
certain  measure  of  musicianship,  but 
doubtless  she  would  have  risen  to 
loftier  heights,  in  any  one  of  her  de- 
partments had  she  set  aside  the  others. 

II  i.s  not  easy  to  be  a Leonardo  da 
Vinci  in  these  days  of  high  speciali- 
zation. Mme.  .lean’s  chief  shortcom- 
ing was  in  tone.  Here  she  was  weak 
at  the  cello  and  in  singing.  It  i.s  a 
f.Tcl  that  the  ultimate  achievement  of 
tochnic  is  pure  and  beautiful  tone, 


A large  and  very  dignified  auaiencc 
had  a grand  time  at  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra’s  third  children’s  concert 
in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
Ernest  Schelllng  alternately  conducted ! 
the  orchestra  and  told  the  children  ‘ 
intimate  details  concerning  the  family 
life  of  the  woodwind  section,  with  a 
few  personal  remarks  thrown  in  about 
the  harp,  his  whole  discourse  being 
punctuated  with  a series  of  unruly 
but  hugely  appreciated  lantern  slides. 
The  program  began  with  Roger 
Quilter’s  "Children’s  Overture,”  built 
on  nursery  tunes,  and  later  offered 
solos  by  T.  Cella^  harp;  S.  Bellison, 
B flat  clarinet;  E.  Roelofsma,  B flat 
and  bass  clarinets;  B.  Kohon,  bassoon, 
and  O.  Modess,  contrabassoon.  The 
orchestra  concluded  with  two  move- 
ments from  Haydn’s  “Farewell”  sym- 
phony. 

A special  matinee  performance  of 
"Aida”  at  the  Metropolitan  attracted 
a highly  Informal  audience  that  heard 
some  superlative  singing  by  Elizabeth 
Rethberg  In  the  title  role.  Jeanne 
Gordon  was  almost  as  good,  vocally, 
as  Amnerls,  and  even  better  dramatic- 
ally. There  were  other  notable  per- 
formances by  Mr.  Martlnelll,  Mr. 
Mardones  and  Mr.  Bohnen. 

The  evening  brought  "Anima  Alleg- 
ra,”  which  seemed  to  suit  the  mood 
of  a typical  Monday  night  house.  The 
cast  was-  as  usual,  with  Miss  Borl  as 
Consuelo,  Kathleen  Howard  as  her 
I duenna,  Mr.  Lauri-Volpl  as  Pedro  and 
i Mr.  Tokatyan  as  Luclo.  Mr.  Moran- 
zoni  conducted  his  second  performance 
I in  one  day. 

I Daisy  Jean,  who  gave  a recital  at 
the  Town  Hall  In  the  evening,  Is  no 
narrow  specialist.  She  devoted  the 
first  part  of  her  program  to  Handel’s 
D minor  cello  sonata  and  an  excellent 
new  "Concertstueck”  for  cello  by  Slg- 
, ismund  Stogowski,  made  a protean  re- 
appearance to  sing  a grronp  of  eight 
songs  to  her  own  accompaniment  on 
, the  harp,  and  resumed  the  cello  for  a 
[concluding  group.  Everything  she  did 
revealed  talent,  but  not  in  a .sViffi- 
ciently  developed  or  polished  state  to 
advance  her  much  beyond  the  status 
of  a gifted  amateur.  Jean  Wlshwell 
accompanied  all  her  cello  numbers  ex- 
,cept  the  Stogowski  work,  which  was 
accompanied  by  the  composer  amid 
hearty  applause. 

' At  Aeolian  Hall  the  Philharmonic 
String  Quartet  gave  its  second  con- 
cluding concert  of  the  season,  dedi- 
I eating  its  good  tone  and  excellent  en- 
jsemble  to  quartets  by  Mozart  (K.458), 

, Pick-Mangiagalll  (op.  18)  and 
Brahms  (op.  51,  No.  2). 


By  M.  -f.  HKNOGRSON. 


J: 


'I'lie  Ph iladel pli  la  Orchestra. 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  was  j 
heard  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening  in 
a concert  outside  of  its  subscription 
series.  This  concert  was  given  in  as- 
sociation with  the  Mendelssohn  Choir 
of  Toronto,  now  - onducted  by  Her- 
bert A.  Fricke'’.  The  choir  will  be 
iieard  again  in  the  same  hall  to-night. 
The  chief  numlier  on  last  evening's 
I’st  was  Beethoven’s  ninth  symphony, 
in  which  the  solo  singers  wcae  Misr 
Mabel  Garrison,  sopi'ano:  Mme.  Merle 
Aloock,  contralto;  Paul  .Althouse, 
tenor,  and  Royal  Dadmun,  barytone. 

Before  the  symphony  the  choir  was 
heard  in  some  a capella.  number.s — 
Bach's  “Come,  .lesus  Come,”  Paleistri- 
na’s  “Adoramus  Te”  and  "Exultate 
Deo’’  and  AVllllam  Byrde’s  “.Aveverum 
corpus.”  Since  orchestras  in  the  act 
of  perfoifming  the  ninth  symphony  of 
Beethoven  are  no  novelty  in  the  pres- 
ent season,  and  are  likely  to  be  less 
•SO  before  it  is  ended,  the  choir  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  have 
the  chief  consideration.  When  this 
organization  first  visited  New’  York 
it  ev'oked  enthusiastic  praise  for  the 
quality  of  its  tone,  the  accuracy  of 
its  iiitonation  and  its  unusual  excel- 
lence in  the  refinements  of  choral  art. 

Dr.  Voigt,  who  directed  the  choir  in 
those  days,  i.s  no  longer  its  conductor. 
Mr.  FricUer,  who  has  succeed 


[ Frances  Newson  gave  a concert  in  cos-  J 


J i 


^,^s  h.ul-n  . . ■ > tasK  m tne  endeavor 
;o  snsii'ii’  iVie  ormei'  hish  level  of  the 
‘oo.'o--  ilf  li.is  not  succeeded  en- 
tirely t'wvil'  is  perhaps  due  to  tli° 
coi\ditior.'»  attending  the  existence  (>f 
. chnnisea  tether  than  any  shortcoming 
I of  h'S  ovn  hi  some  of  the  choir  eing- 
jng  1a^;  e\’ening  there  was  revealed  a 
1 deterioration  of  tonal  Quality.  The 
tone  had  less  clarity,  less  pure  sonority 
.^:rd  less  niellow  Quality  than  it  had 
V.  hen  the  .singers  first  came  here. 
Farthennore  there  were  some  un.’er- 
tair.ries  in  Intonation  which  marred 
liarticularly  the  delivery  of  the  first 
Palestrina  number. 

But  the  phrasing,  shading  and  enun- 
ciation of  the  organization  were  of  the 
first  order.  Rarely  indeed  has  a con- 
‘ f rt  audience  in  this  town  heard  any- 
thing more  beautifully  sung  than  the 
exquisitely  conceived  and  w'ritten  com- 
position of  William  Byrde.  This  was 
choir  singing  w’hich  commanded  only 
warm  praise  and  showed  that  despite 
the  inexdtable  changes  in  material  over 
which  no  conductor  has  any  control 
the  standards  of  the  Toronto  organiza- 
tion were  maintained  by  Mr.  P’ricker. 

Mr.  Stokowski's  reading  of  the  ninth 
symphony  had  all  the  familiar  Sto- 
kow.ski  characteristics.  It  alxyunded 
in  pointing  of  accents,  emphasizing  of 
rhythms,  suppression  of  instrumental 
features  regarded  as  uneuphonious  by 
the  conductor  and  marked  alterations 
of  tempi  wdiere  dramatic  effects  w'ere 
sought.  Mr.  Stokow'ski,  however,  per- 
mitted much  of  Beethoven's  music  to 
siteak  for  itself.  If  the  score  is  pre- 
sented wilii  smoothness  and  lucidity 
it  does  not  ned  a chef’s  pepper  and 
salt  to  make  it  a feast  for  the  epicure. 

The  concert  was  evidently  viewed  by 
music  lovers  as  one  of  the  “events”  of 
the  season.  The  house  was  sold  out; 
as  many  as  could  be  jammed  Into  the 
space  at  the  rear  of  the  seats  stood 
there;  and  some  scores  of  disconsolate 
ones  loitered  vainly  in  ’the  lobby  un- 
able to  gain  admission,  but  li.stenlng 
to  the  occasional!  sounds  which  sifted 
through  the  cracks  of  the  doors. 


I - gave  a concert  m cos- 

I tutne  for  children,  mostly  of  American 

r snncrc  Kt/  1}  1 .^l.X  T - t_  __  . 


soncs  by  Floy  Bartlett,  John  Barnes 
Wells,  Bainbridge  Crist  and  others. 


and  others, 
oa.ucs  (.^asacy  as  accompanist, 
t here  was  also  a final  group  for  her 
older  hearers. 


Percy  t;ra,in;gOT',  deep  in  the  Grieg 
Concerto,  is  a familiar  spectacle  on 
any  concert  stage,  and  so  is  M'illem 
IMongolbcrg  and  so  is  his  orchestra. 
But  their  combinution  last  night  at 
the  Philharmonic  concert  brought  new 
lovclinc.ss  i ''om  thus  solitary  work, 
which  is  at  once  so  simple  and  so 
significant.  Tlib  lonolj-,  liauntingj 
tliin.g  was  dramatized  to  its  last  note; 
until  it  became  more  than  ever  an  at- 
mospheric poem  of  Sciindinavian 
niglits — of  icy,  blue  twilights  and 
nostalgic  longing  for  firs  and  fjords.' 
Mr.'  Grainger  ha.s  alw'ays  a masterly 
control  of  its  mighty  scales  but  last 
njght  ho  seemed  electrified,  as  were 
the  orchestra  and  the  audience  under 
the  pudgy,  urgent  fists  of  the  Dutch 
conductor. 

Mr.  Mengeiberg  completed  his  pro-' 
I .gram  by  conducting  the  “Pathetic” 
Sympliony  as  if  it  had  never  been 
I played  before  on  any  platform. 


Chamber 
Street  last 


music-  flourished  on  4Sd 
night  with  two  string' 
quartets  almost  close  enough  to 
merge  their  polite  echoes.  The  Tol- 
lefsen  Trio,  true  fo  their  determina- 
tion to  present  notlung  that  would 
"tax  the  critic’s  wit.”  gave  a pro- 
gram including  Saint-Haens  and  Sme- 
tana. The  Flonzaley’.s  higlilis 
were  a gla.mourous  group  of 
age.s”  by  Ernest  Bloch. 


does  not  depend  wholly  on  the  Isolde.  ] 
There  was  an  admirable  Brangacne  in 
the  person  of  Mnie.  Branzell — t.all, 
statuesque  yet  plastic,  full  voiced  and 
possessed  of  the  power  to  project  a 
thrill  across  the  footlights.  These  tw'o 
women  put  the  needed  \-itality  into  the 
long  first  scene. 

The  Metropolitan  has  not  been  for- 
tunate of  late  in  its  representatives  of 
Tristan.  Mr.  Taucher’s  impersona- i 
tion  is  decidedly  commendable  because | 
of  its  jidlierence  lo  the  spirit  of  thej 
score,  ihs  honest  and  sturdy  manhood 
find  its  intelligent  treatment  of  most 
of  the  text.  Tt  is  not  Mr.  Taueher’sl 
fault  that  the  gods  did  not  make  him 
poetical.  He  creates  no  illusion  as 
Tristan,  and  for  that  reason  his  too 
frequent  injection  of  pro.se  into  the 
poetic  web  of  the  drama  detracts  from 
the  general  effect  of  the  performance. 

Mr.  Bohnen  ha<i  the  rather  uncom- 
fortable role  of  King  MarT.  iincom- 
fortablo  because  it  is  so  easy  to  makej 
it  either  too  emotional  or  purely  'plat-l 
itudinous.  Mr.  Bohnen  is  always  bapp,% 
when  lie  can  be  very  human  in  a semi- 
paternal  style,  and  he  was  a verjj 
praiseworthy  King  Mark  indeed,  onr 
who  put  into  the  interpretation  ot 
the  drama  one  of  its  significant  fea- 
tures. 

Kinall>-  there  was  l<'riedrich  Schorr 
for  the  first  time  as  Kurvenal  at  the 


*"~The  treat  of  the  evening  came  when  foui 
poems  for  voice,  viola,  and  piano,  bj 
Charles  Martin  Loefller,  xvere  sung  ant 
played  by  Delphine  March  (contralto).  Mr 
Kortschak  (viola),  and  Mr.  Moore  (piano) 
Mr.  Eoeffler’s  settings  of  these  poems — om 
by  Baudelaire  and  three  by  Verlaine — ar« 
decidedly  effective,  the  blending  of  the  in 


struments  and  Ihc  voice  at  times  produ. 
ins  results  of  surprising  beauty.  In  tl 
matter  of  diction  Miss  March  left  som'i 
thing  to  be  desired,  and  some  of  her  lowc' 
notes  were  inclined  lo  be  throaty. 

Another  sonata  concluded  the  program 
It  -was  in  J-I  flat,  for  fhe  violin,  written  b; 
Harold  Morris.  IMa.xlmiUan  Rilzer  con 
tributed  his  fine  playing  on  the  solo  in 
strument,  and  the  young  composer  of 
ficiated  at  tlie  piano.  Most  of  what  th 
composer  has  to  say  is  said  in  the  firs 
movement — allegro  moderato — though  th' 
remaining  two  movements  are  written  will 
much  brilliance  and  skill,  especially  th 
last — allegro  vigoro.;o — taken  at  break 
neck  speed.  The  audience  liked  them  al 
and  did  not  conceal  the  fact. 
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( FLONZALEYS  PLAY  BLOCH 


Barytone  and  Planlat  Heard. 


■\Valter  Leary,  barytone,  and  James 
Breaky.  pianist,  gave  a concert  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Mr. 
Breaky  opened  -uhe  entertainment  with 
a group  by  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Chopin 
and  Raff,  and  Mr.  Leary  followed  with 
song.s  by  Handel,  Schubert,  li\^olf  and 
Strauss.  Each  contributed  a.  second 
group.  Mr.  Breaky  performed  on  the 
piano  with  much  vigor  and  brilliancy, 
but  witli  no  great  amount  of  interpre- 
tative imagination. 

Mr.  Leary  disclosed  a serviceable 
voice  of  agreeable  qualiti-,  generally 
•well  pro-.^uced,  and  especially  in  the 
upper  register.  He  was  undoubtedly 
suffering  from  nerx'ousness,  and  it 
may  have  been  this  which  affected  his 
intonation  and  made  it  uncertain.  His 
1 diction  -was  clear  and  intelligible, 

I though  perhaps  iiis  German  would 
1 beai-  some  further  jlolishing.  His  in- 
1 terpretation  was  conventional.  Carl 
; Deis  played  the  accompaniments. 

Waller  Leary  and  James  j 
Breakey  Divide  Program  i 
at  Aeolian  Hall 

Two  young  musicians — Walter  Leary, 
barytone,  and  James  Breakey,  pianist  | 
shared  an  Aeolian  Hall  recital  yester-  j 
day  afternoon  with  creditable,  though 
not  sensational,  results.  Mr.  Breakey 
opened  the  program  -with  a Mozart 
pastoral  with  variations,  played  cor- 
rectly and  rather  colorlessly,  but  he 
developed  a spirited  energy  in  Beetho- 
ven Country  Dances.  In  his  second  ap- 
pearance, playing  Dohnanyi,  Medtner, 
Debussy,  Rachmaninoff  and  Liszt,  Mr. 
Breakey  generally  gave  hi,Tiself  freer 
rein  and  combined  ample  vigor  and 
considerable  coloring  with  technical  j 
i skill.  . I 

; Mr.  Leary’s  voice,  at  its  best,  w’as  | 

. pleasing,  but  there  was  some  variation  ; 
in  his  singing  during  his  first  group. 
Handel's  “Where’er  You  Walk”  was 
i smooth,  but  sung  with  what  seemed  a 
j certain  restraint  both  of  voice  and  ex- 
I pression,  while  in  the  following  Ger- 
I man  numbers,  Schubert,  Wolf  and 
I Strauss,  smoothness  was  varied  by 
periods  of  harsher  timbre,  and  the  pre- 

■ vailing  hue  of  the  group  was  neutral. 

But  in  his  reappearance,  in  numbers 
in  French  and  English,  including 
I GrifTes’s  “An  Old  Song  Resung”  and  , 
I Deems  Taylor’s  arrangement  of  the  i 
I Scotch  “Rantin’  Rovin’  Robin,”  there' 
was  more  consistent  smoothness  of 
I tone  and  increasing  variety  of  expres- 
' sion,  suggesting  promising  results 

■ from  greater  familiarity  with  the  con- 
I cejt  platform.  Both  Mr.  Breakey  and 
' Mr.  Leary,  who  was  accompanied  by 

wnn  pneoTGS. 


Four  New  Pieces  of  "Picture  Music’ 
Given  at  Aeolian  Hall 

The  Flonzalcy  (Juartet’s  third  concert  of 
the  current  sea.son,  given  at  Aeolian  Hall 
last  evening,  was  marked  by  the  fli-st  per- 
formance of  four  short  compositions  of 
Ernest  Bloch,  “picture  music,”  slight  and 
tenueus;  almost  purely  atmospheric,  in 
fact.  The  first  three  pieces  were  grouped 
as  "Paysages,”  two  being  -tn  the  northern 
mood  and  the  third,  “Tongatabou.”  charac- 
teristically African,  w'ith  the  plzzicati  of 
the  ’cello  representing  the  beat  of  tom- 
toms, and  with  a suggestion  of  American 
jazz,  the  sophisticated  cousin  of  this  jungic 
music.  Th#  fourth  composition  was  a litt:  ■ 
longer.  It  was  called  "Night,”  a tende.', 
dreamy  bit,  played  beautifully  of  course. 

By  way  ot  contrast  to  these  lyric  frag- 
ments, very  like  much  of  the  atmospheric 
modern  verse,  which  achieves  effects  even 
when  It  lacks  ideas,  there  was  the  Brahms 
quartet  in  B flat  major,  opus  67,  and  the 
lovely  Schumann  quartet  In  A major,  opus 
41,  No.  2.  given  with  exquisite  finish  by 
the  four  men,  each  of  whom  is  the  master 
of  heavenly  tone  and,  vi'hat  is  even  more 
remarkable,  of  perfect  ensemble  playing. 
The  Flonzaleys  are  alw-ays  a delight. 


Metropolitan,  a big,  burly,  aggressive, 
yet  tender  and  devoted  fellow,  thrust- 
ing his  brave  defiance  to  protect  his 
knight  and  spreading  his  love  like  a 
canop.v  over  the  couch  of  the  wounded 
one.  He  sang  the  declamatory  music 
with  correctness  of  style  and  excellent 
dramatic  effect. 

11  was.  then,  a well  knit  performance 
as  a whole,  and  though  there  tvere  j 
•some  technical  slip.s  in  the  mu.sic  the 
score  was  vvell  illumined  by  .Mr.  Bo-  , 
danzky’s  conducting.  The  audience  ! 
was.  one  of  good  size  and  its  attitude  ! 
..■•oa  one  of  rapt  attention  \ 


••Tristan  und  I.solde.”  music  gjwma  in 
three  acts  by  Richard  M figner.  Smsed  by 
Samuel  Thewman.  Scenery  by  Joseph  cruan. 
.Sung  in  German.  .4,rthur  Bodanzky  induct- 
ing. First  performance  of  tbe  season. 

THE  CAST. 

Curt  Taucher 

King  Mark'  

.\';:;.\-"."Arnofd 

ShVpherd  ■ An°Mo 

'THp  LouIb  i.' 

Brangaene  Karin  Branzell 


L 
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By  W-  J.  HENDERSON. 


Tristan  iin<l  Isolflr. 

“Tristan  und  Isolde”  was  given  a 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  . House  las 
evening  for  the  first  time  this  season 
The  cast  was  not  entirely  as  it  luu 
originally  been  announced.  Mme.  Bar 
bara  Kemp  was  to  have  impersonate 
the  Irish  princess,  but  owing  to  th 
recent  storm  which  broke  upon  th 
peaceful  seclusion  of  West  Thirty 
ninth  street  that  distinguished  ex 
ponent  of  German  art  did  not  sail  to 
ward  Koenig  Marke’s  land,  but  ti 
ward  the  fatherland.  Mme.  Florene 
Easton,  who  had  finished  her  seaso 
at  the  opera  but  had  been  called  bac 
to  conceal  the  empty  spaces  previousl 
obscured  by  Mme.  Kemp,  was  th 
Isolde,  a vision  of  beauty  justifyin 
the  love  of  two  kings  and  an  incarna 
tion  of  womanhood  triumphant  in  hi 
own  domain  of  love. 

Mme.  Easton’s  Isolde  was  not 
raging  tornado  of  passion  al  an.v  mt 
ment.  but  it  had  all  the  tense  emotio 
I of  the  role  and  was  always  eloquer 
and  finished  In  musicai  utterance.  Bu 
I of  ’course,  W«gncr'.s  great  love  dram 


It  was  welcome.  Karin  Branzei.  as 
Brangaene,  likewise  made  a youthful 
and  attractive  figure.  Her  upper  voice 
was  pleasant  to  bear,  if  not  particu- 
larly eloquent,  but  her  lower  tones 
were  so  lacking  in  body  that  one 
wondered  whether  she  is  really  a con- 
tralto at  all.  She  seemed  none  too 
familiar  with  tne  part,  and  watched 
the  conductor  with  more  fidelity  than 
effectiveness. 

Mr.  Taucher’s  Tristan  is  a familiar 
one,  and  it  was  no  better  last  night. 
His  singing  was  entirely  without  dis- 
tinction, and'  his  acting,  while  indu-  ; 
bitably  earnest,  brought  irreverent  re-  i 
minders  of  traffic  control.  j 

Mr.  Schorr  and  Mr.  Bohnen  seemed 
oddly  miscast.  Mr.  Schorr’s  Kurve- 
nal iiad  all  the  sweetness  and  elderly 
benevolence  that  would  have  served 
for  King  Mark,  while  Mr.  Bohnen’s 
King  Mark  had  just  the  simplicity 
and  sturdy  directness  that  are  inev- 
itably associated  -with  Kurvenal.  That 
both  sang  superbly  goes  without  say- 
-ing.  _ 


CONqERT  OF  MUSIC  GUILD 
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American  Composers 


V 

Have  Their 


In- 


nings— Pilzer’s  Fine  Playing 


Despite  last  night’s  fog  and  rain  To'svn 
Hall  had  few  empty  seats  when  the 
American  Music  Guild  gave  its  third  sub- 
scription concert.  The  program  opened 
with  a violin  sonata  in  G by  Albert  Stoes- 
sel,  admirably  played  by  Hugo  Kortschak 
and  Francis  Moore.  Though  not  devoid 
of  interest,  the  composition  is  pervaded 
by  a spirit  of  restlessness  and  an  absence 
of  repose  which  finally  develops  in  the 
final  movement — allegro  energico — into  a 
rhythm  bordering  on  the  jazzy. 

“Tryptych,”  by  Rosalie  Housman,  for 
the  pianoforte,  was  distinctly  felicitous  in 
the  portrayal  of  its  subtitles:  "So^wers,” 

“Sunset,”  and  “Lights.”  “Sunset”  was 
fittingly  colorful  and  was  marked  by  its 
fine  modulations  and  brood  thematic  de- 
velopment. Ashley  Pettis’s  playing  of  this 
was  warmly  applauded. 


k DELE  BLISS,  a debutante  or 
^ two  seasons  ago,  gave  a song 
recital  In  costume  at  Aeolian  Hall 
last  night.  She  is  a sympathetic 
interpret|er,  and  gave  equal  dra- 
matic value  to  the  words  and 
notes  ot  modern  Russian  and 
French  numbers.  Her  singing  of 
quaint  romances  of  France  of 
eighteenth  century  had  the  deli- 
cate flavor  of  lavender  and  old 
lace.  Frank  Bibb  was  responsi- 
ble for  interesting  accompani- 
ments on  the  piano. 
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Last  night  the  Toronto  Mendelssohn 
Choir,  which  had  soared  to  the 
heavens  in  Bach’s  B minor  Mass,  came 
back  to  earth  •with  a crash  of  cymbals 
in  "Prince  Igor.”  It  was  a far  more 
varied  program  than  that  of  their 
first  performance  on  Tuesday  night, 
when  they  triumphed  in  the  Beethoven 
Ninth  Symphony — surely  a colossal 
enough  achievement  in  itself  for  any 
one  evening. 

If  last  night’s  progress  was  intended 
as  an  indication  of  the  versatility  ot 
this  extraordinary  organization,  the 
result  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
For  between  Bach  and  Borodin  tliere 
were  compressed  the  "Surge  Illum- 
Inare”  of  Palestrina,  the  "Nymph  and 
Shepherd"  of  Purcell,  fragments  of 
Bennet,  Holst,  and  the  final  indis- 
pensable “Annie  Laurie” — as  varying 
and  contrasted  a group  of  moods  as 
could  be  confined  within  a few  brief 
concert  hours. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
the  choir,  under  the  sympathetic 
guidance  of  Dr.  BT-tcker,  recaptured 
these  changing  moods  with  sure  and 
sensitive  fe.?Iing.  It  is  true  that  the 
Ravel  number  had  more  of  the  inno- 
cence of  the  dove  than  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent  and  something  of  the 
sanctified  spirit  of  the  Bach  Mass 
hung  over  the  provocative  measure 
of  the  Polovetzian  Dance.  These  de- 
tails of  interpretation,  however,  did 
not  interfere  with  the  matchless 
technique  in  shading  and  nuances  of 
sound.  But  the  real  triumph  of  the 
evening  was  in  the  excerpts  from  the- 
Ivlass  which  were  given  with  an 
ethereal  majesty  belonging  less  to  a 
mundane  concert  hall  than  to  the 
morning  stars  which  are  reputed  to 
sing  together.  One  shor^  standee, 
wedged  in  between  four  giant  music- 
lovers,  could  not  see  the  singers,  and 
the  effect  was  that  of  some  vast 
,go!den  unified  instrument  that  had 
little  relation  to  the  haphazard  union 
of  human  voices  that  rve  have 
learned  to  call  a choir. 

In  the  concert  halls  downto^vni,  Mme. 
Adele  Bliss  at  Aeolian  gave  a recital 
of  modern  French  songs  and  seven- 
teenth centuiT  songs  in  the  costumes 
of  the  period.  At  Town  Hall,  the 
American* Music  Guild  offered  a pro- 
gram in  -Q-hich  •Stoessel,  Housman 
and  Morris  •were  the  most  prominent 
numbers.  * 
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CHOIR  IS  ACCLAIIHED 
IN  BACH ‘MASS  AlRi 


Of  ' 
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It  -would  bo  f;u-  ory  inu.td  to  find 
among:  infro^viont  I oral  i)orforiuance5 

of  Bach's  U minor  aiu'  bcUa 

Sli  cing  than  w.V'*'  I’ompi'isid  in  -sn  muefc 
of  its  nni-^io  as  fonnoii  Ih*-  ciiiai  itcu 
in  a second  spioial  concert 


Lji  ly  by  the  Toronto  Menaelssohn  Choir 
and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  last 
night  in  Carnegie  Hall.  There  was 
i|  again  great  enthusiasm,  again  the  en- 
’■ti;  joynicnt  of  architectural  masses  of 
Tj  commanding  tone  — those  Canadian 
tenors  have  no  match  in  Bethlehem— in 
j j clash  and  blend  of  militant  voices,  if 
not  equally  simple  faith  and  zeal. 

At  the  pause  after  Bach's  "Sanctvis." 
with  its  superb  climax  in  the  fugue, 
"Pleni  sunt  coeli,"  three  rounds  of  ap- 
plause brought  Conductor  Fricleer  thrice 
across  the  packed  stage,  till  he  beck- 
tj  oned  the  entire  chorus  to  rise.  The  brief 
Bach  excerpts,  their  spiritual  contrast 
more  poignant  by  proximity,  included 
four  choral  numbers,  the  earlier  being 
fi  om  the  lines,  “Cum  Spiritu  Sancto.” 
the  beautiful  “Bt  incarnatus”  and 
I sombre  “Crucifixus.” 

= The  night’s  storm  left  empty  some 
■i  seats  and  boxes,  tliough  all  were  re-  | 
J ported  sold  for  the  “extra’’  concerts.  ,\s  I 
Mr.  Stokowski  was  neithei'  .seen  noi' ' 
heard,  .save  in  Iris  trained  veterans' 
handiwork,  the  tribute  was  perhaps  to 
his  orchestra  or.  more  particularly  on 
this  night,  to  the  visiting  singers  and 
their  chief. 

The  choir  having  assisted  the  instru- 
mentalists in  Beethoven's  Ninth  S.r  ni- 
phony  on  tlie  previous  evening,  it  wa.s 
a case  of  tuni  and  turn-about  when 
the  virtuoso  playeis  now  accompanied 
jthe  vocalists.  I'liiladelphia's  orchcsli'a 
'has  for  seven  years  cooperated  witli 
I'oronto's  ‘Mendelssohn  Clioir  in  its  an- 
nual festivals  in  Canada,  but  up  to  tin’ 
present  pair  it  had  never  appeared  witli 
the  choir  in  Xew  York. 

H.  C.  Fricker.  the  choral  leader  f<<r 
seven  .vears  since  he  succeeded  Dr. 
iVogt,  had  fliTt  conducted  here  two  sea- 
sons ago  on  the  choir's  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversar.N-  tour.  He  had  then  led  “a 
cappella”  programs,  as  he  al.so  did  the 
unaccompanied  song.s  preceding  la.«t 
-Tuesday’s  synjphony.  In  last  night'.s 
list,  witli  the  Bach  excerpt.'--,  he  in- 
luded  old  and  modern  European  coni- 
osers  and  liymns  of  ancient  faith. 

The  added  songs  included  tlie.  “.Surge  i 
lluminare.”  of  Palestrina,  intoned  be- 
fore Bacli,  and  afterward  "Xymphs  and 
Sheph-erds.’’  by  rurcell ; “Flow.  O .Mv  i 
Tenr.».’’  by  Benet : "The  Blue  Bird"  of 

Stanford.  "Trois  Beau.x  Oiseaux.”  bv 
Ravel:  O’liara.’s  version  of  “.\nnle  ’ 

Daurie.”  and  tlie  rcmembeied  Bolovet- 
zian  dances  from  Borodin's  "Prince 


of  opera  now  so  popular.  But  last 
evening’s  representation  was  full  of 
the  spiii;  of  travesty  found  in  the 
-story  and  had  no  .small  measure  of 
mu.sical  excellence.  There  was  a gen- 
eral coherence  which  spoke  well  for 
the  knowledge  and  industry  of  Artus 
! -Bodanzky,  the  conductor.  ^Ir.  Thew- 
j mail’s  direction  of  the  stage  contrib- 
I uted  also  to  the  vitality  of  the  inter- 
I pretation  of  Mozai-t’s  ivork. 

] The  cast  differed  from  that  of  last 
j season  in  only  one  item.  Mme.  Selia 
:j  Reinhardt  replaced  Mme.  Easton  as 
I Fiordiligi.  The  change  was  not  for 
I the  better.  Mme.  Reinhardt  'has  a 
voice  of  excellent  quality,  and  she 
I sang  all  her  music  with  appreciation 
I and  some  of  it  with  real  beauty.  But 
she  does  not  always  produce  the  steady 
flow  of  tone  essential  to  Mozart's  ex- 
quisitely lyric  phrases.  Nor  is  she 
such  a consummate  styliph  as  the  role 
of  Fiordiligi  demands.  The  role  should 
lead  the  cast,  but  Mme.  Reinhardt  was 
not  quite  able  to  make  it  do  that. 

Miss  Borl  as  Despina,  the  plotting 
maid,  -was  the  dominating  singer 
j among  the  women,  chiefly  because  of 
I the  inci.sive  character  of  her  voice, 
her  freedom  from  shakiness  of  tone, 
and  her  archness  and  vivacity  in  ac- 
tion. Miss  Peralta  again  commanded 
re.spect  for  her  ability  to  rise  abive 
licr  familiar  methods  and  make  an 
honorable  effort  at  singing  Mozart, 
wliich  is  a supreme  test  of  any  singer's 
art. 

A.s  before  Jlr.  de  Luca  as  Guglielmo 
and  Mr.  Meader  as  Farranda  set  the 
keynote  of  the  perform.ance  both  in 
acting  and  singing.  Their  art  was  solid 
and  well  grdunded  'and  they  moved 
through  the  farcical  scenes  and  the 
melodious  music  with  delightful  cer- 
tainty. Mr.  Didur  as  Don  Alfonso 


pROVING  that  all  the  Saschas 
* and  Jaschas  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  -violin  ranks,  Jascha 
Gurewich  gave  a saxophone  eve- 
ning recital  at  Aeolian  Hall.  The 
saxophone,  although  it  does  not 
always  travel  In  the  best  musical 
company  these  days,  comes  of  re- 
spectable instrumental  lineage, 
and  is  a recognized  member  of 
the  best  orchestral  families. 

Mr.  Gurewich  put  the  saxo- 
phone through  all  Its  possible 
paces  and  even  made  it  perform 
a concerto  composed  by  himself, 
a melodious  even  if  not  harmon- 
cally  daring  work.  Making  due 
allowances  for  the  limitations  of 
his  medium,  in  color  and  tech- 
nique, the  Gurewich  performance 
was  that  of  a virtuoso  and  it 


- called  forth  enthusiastic  response 
on  the  part  of  a smal'  audience. 


By  GRENA  BENNETT. 

\ NNA  K'WARTIN  gave  a con- 
^ ^ vlncing  proof  of  her  powers 
as  a coloratura  soprano  at  the 
Town  Hall  last  night.  Though 
she  included  several  groups  of 
suave  and  gentle  songs  la  her 
list,  it  was  In  such  highly-emhel- 


of  the  day’s  work.  The  scenes  are  color-  1 
ful,  of  course,  and  tho  'weird  music,  ar- 
i-anged  by  a young  Arab,  Anis  Fulelhan,  , 
from  folk  tunes,  is  played  on  native  in-  ] 
struments  by  other  Arabs.  I 

The  Prokofleff  farcical  ballet  is,  as  one  j 
might  expiect  from  Its  composer,  "ultra-  i 
modern,  with  reminiscences  of  Chauvo- 
Souris  In  its  use  of  brilliant  colors  and 
cubistic  settings.  Aside  from  Its  length.  It 
is  an  interesting  study  in  modern  panto- 
mime, well  danced,  especially  by  the 
talented  Albert  Carroll,  who  Is  improving 
Steadily.  That  is  high  praise,  for  his  work 
n many  of  the  earlier  productions  erf  the 
’estival  Dancers  was  exceptionally  good. 

It  is  a long  journey  to  the  Playhouse, 
id  none  but  those  interested  in  the  un- 
ual  in  the  theatre  are  likely  to  find  It 
rth  while  to  make  it  for  the  present 
For  them  there  Is  both  music  and 
dan  ing  of  unusual  quality  and  a real  nov- 
elty 'n  the  fantasia. 


Kshed  arias  as  “Una  voe  poco 
fa’’  from  Rossini’s  “Barber  of 


Seville,”  and  the  shadow  song 
from  Meyerbeer’s  “Dinorah”  that 
she  received  and  deserved  the 
greatest  appreciation. 


Igor. 


I gave  a compcieiu  uuencivLuiiza.iuii. 

I The  audience  was  not  as  large  as  it 
I would  have  been  for  "Pagliacei,''  biil 

i Mozart  never  beat  the  big  drum  and 
is  not  sufficiently  exciting  for  most 
present  day  operagoeie 


rhe  women’s  voice.-'  alone  were  heard 
n Holst’s  “Crimson  Bctal’’  and  "H.vmn 
o the  W.ater.'a,’'  and  the  men’s  voices  in 
Jvorak’s  T.ullab.v  of  Love”  and 

'Dwellers  b,v  tlie  Sea.  ' 


L 


8y  W,  J.  HKMDERSON. 


‘Co.si  Ban  Tntte. 


Mozart's  “Cosi  fan  Tutte”  was  given 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
evening  for  the  fir.st  time  this  season: 
It  had  been  unofficially  made  known 
that  this  opera  had  returned  to  its 
long  slumber  and  would  no  more  dis- 
tribute its  gentle  radiance  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  big  music  temple.: 
But  it  refused  to  be  e.xcluded  fromj 
the  repertory  probably  because  of  tliej 
call  for  retaining  works  already  re- 
hear.sed  and  properly  provided  with 
.scenery  and  costumes.  In  other  words, 
it  had  to  be  given  in  order  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  producing  something! 
new.  [ 

It  really  does  not  matter.  It  willi 
always  be  welcome  to  those  soberer 
music  lovers  who  do  not  hunger  for 
the  continual  beating  of  the  big  drum 
and  are  content  to  listen  to  lovely 
music  of  a chaste,  and  simple  type 
calling  for  finished  singing  and  ap- 
pealing directly  to  the  sense  of  pure 
beauty.  ' 

The  first  performances  of  the  opera 
here  aroused  at  least  the  curiosity  of 
the  habitual  p.atrons  of  the  theuter 
despite  the  f;  ot  that  the  stag»  and 
the  auditorium  were  both  much  too 
arge  for  such  a work.  Whether  its 
return  lo  the  repertory  near  'Im  end 
of  its  .second  year  nf  resurrection  will 
be  .succes.sful  is  for  the  public  to  de- 
-Ide.  It  was  revived  on  .March  24,  1922. 

It  would  be  o.  pity  if  this  delightful' 
•core  word  attain  relegated  to  the  II- 
»rary  .shelf.  To  be  sure  it  wants  much 
of  the  point  which  .Mozart  w.ns  ac- 
ustomed  to  make  by  his  fine  employ- 
nent  'of  ch.sraoterlzatlon.  He  has  no 
•ha nee  for  It  In  this  fnrci.-al  and  nl- 
mo.st  fanlasUc  tale.  Hut  in  tho  \1-, 
-acity  of  Invention  with  which”  the' 
•ornpo.ser  con.structed  his  arias  .and  his 
•onoerted  pieces  one  can  rejoire,  for 
I has  left  us  exquisite  vocal  melodies 
.=. -thout  which  the  world  would  Indeed 


Brahms  by  Bruno  Walter. 


By  OLIX  nOWXES. 


Brahms’s  Second  Symphony  and  the 
performance  by  Moritz  Rosenthal  of 
Liszt’s  E flat  concerto  were  engrossing 
features  of  the  concert  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Carnegie  Hail  by  Bruno  tValter 
and  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchest 
The  symphony  i.s-  like  certain  phenot 
of  nature,  like  the  Spring  or  the 
rise,  familiar  as  the  breath  of  life,  \ 
nearly  as  mysteriotls  and  wonderfil 
It  is  one  of  the  la.st  symphonies  whief 
will  ever  be  written  with  such  pleni- 
tude of  inspiration,  within  the  limits, 
throughout  a movement,  of  one  pre- 
vailing key. 

■When  the  .symphony  is  performed  with 
the  genuineness  of  feeling,  the  heartfelt 
and  not  merely  knee-deep  .reverence  for 
its  content  .shown  by  Mr.  "Walter,  it 
makes  this  impression,  so  familiar  and 
so  new.  He  can  pla.v  such  a delightful 
movement  as  tlie  allegretto  at  a more 
leisurely  pace  than  another  man,  and 
not  make  the  listener,  even  in  the  midst 
of  New  York,  impatient  or  anything 
but  ab-sorbed  in  the  composer's  expres- 
-sion.  Then  there  is  the  sense  of  line 


I Jeraldina  Calla  in  Recital. 

Jeraldine  Calla  was  heard  in  a song 
recital  last  evening  at  Aeolian  Hall.  She 
was  a great  favorite  with  her  audience, 
which  applauded  everything  she  did  witli 
great  enthusiasm.  Miss  Calla  has  an 
attractive  stage  presence  and  a clear, 
neat  soprano,  not  yet  fully  developed 
at  its  two  extremities.  She  sing  4gre^- 
ably.  without  much  variety  of  exi>res- 
slon  or  particular  style,  but  with  youth- 
nil  animation.  Her  program  was  <|uile 
ambitious  and  included  an  ariette  trom 
Gretry’e  “Richard  Coeur  cle  I-/Con.  a 
Mozart  ar.ia.  a German  group  and  \ ‘-r- 
di‘s  "Ah!  Fors  e I^uL”  from  *La  Ira- 
vi.ita.”  Coenraad  V.  Bos  gave  admir- 
able support  at  the  piano,  as  usual. 


New  N'orUer'fs  Premiere. 


i.ivi,  io  acilOK;  Ui  lilUi 

tliat  always  characterizes  this  qondue- 
tor,  bis  refusal  to  waste  his  fortes  or 

SI  It  1 C!  liafAncvf*  snrifrlx  » 


It  would  he  Idle  to  hope  for  .an  ideal 
.1...  rt  performon'e  i„  ,he„r  day  a of 

■1.  tone  and  unpollslied  styl«. 


dl.stract  hi.s  listener  with  pottering  cle- 
1411.  and  the  warm  vitality  of  his  con- 
ceptions wlilcli  causes  the  life  blood  of 
a Score  to  course  and  flow  the  insta-it 
he  raises  his  baton.  The  finale  was 
like  the  sun  and  the  mountain  wind. 
The  audience  repeatedly  recalled  Mr. 
■Walter  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sym- 
phony. 

Younger  men  may  equal  or  even  .sur- 
pass Moritz  Rosenthal  todav  in  glib- 
ne.=s  of  execution  of  the  Liszt  concerto, 
but  the  most  intrepid  Hotspur  of  the.n 
all  would  not  outrival  him  in  the  over- 
whelming elan  of  liis  perforniance.  For 
Mr.  Rosenthal  is  a master  virtuoso  of 
a great  period  of  piano-playing  whieli 
is  p.ussing.  Wlien  it  is  gone  the  music 
of  Liszt,  too,'  may  fade.  There  will 
come  tlie  da.v  when  pianists  themselves 
as  well  as  listeners  wlio  cannot  know’ 
tlie  thrill  that  comes  to  tlic  iilavcr  witli 
the  impact  of  the  opening  octaves,  will 
wonder  what  tlieir  forefatliers  couhl  see 
in  such  a p'.  ■ .>f  tinsel  and  bravado. 

Rut  yesterday  tlie  eoiicerto  was  a lordly 
thing,  a thing  of  youtli,  pride  and  im- 
petuous gallantry.  No  wonder  that 

the  finale,  under  Mr.  Rosenthal's  fin- 
,Kers.  -wliirled  all  from  their  feet, 

riierc  was  hcanj  again  a wonderful  old 
concerto,  asfonlslilngly  -n-cll  made,  and 
tlie  host  display  piece  in  tho  pianist's 
repertory.  It  affected  tlie  audience  ves- 
lerday  as  it  must  have  affected  those 
wlio  licard  it  when  it  was  the  last  word 
In  audacity  and  affront  to  tlic  conserv- 
ative. For  minute.-;  Mr.  llo.scntlial  came 
Pack  and  fortli  from  tlic  stage  entrance 
•p,  "^knowledge  tlie  applause. 

The  two  final  miinber.c- alack  for  tlie 
liaekneyerl  eliaraeter  of  tills  and  so 
niany  other  orchestral  programs  lieaid 
nerc  r,f  laic;  wei,  the  “Tristan''  Prel- 
ude ami  Final'-,  whicli  Mr.  M'altci  tn- 
t.  i-|)rct.  d In  nil  emotional  and  poetic 
inlflt.  an'l  tli.  pi.lu'h'  I"  “Dio  .Mcist'‘i- 


A new  work  b.V  a New  ’l  orUor  l,ad  its 
first  bearing  here  hist  night  af  tlie  Pliii- 
harmonic  Soc-ier.v's  regular  Tbursda.,-  eve- 
ning concert  nt  Carii'’gie  Hail.  U was 
I’aolo  Uallico's  s.i mplmnic  eiiisotle.  ''Ku- 
pliorion.''  b.ased  on  tlie*  legoml  of  Goethe's 
concern’ug  the  son  of  Fanst  ami  Helen 
of  Tr.ov.  Mr.  (iallico,  who  has  hereto- 
fore confined  liis  coniposing  activities 
mostl.v  to  or.atoric  and  ifiano  niusic,  ex- 
hibits in  Ill’s  large  work  a keen  nnder- 
slanding  of  the  orchesi r.i.  and  also  its 
liiiiitations.  Fsing  as  a haekgi-onnd  the 
1 figure  of  Knphorion  his  childhood,  the 
j port,  the  ado'esceuL  I he  r-anipaut  war- 
' rior  and  Ids  downfall- -the  composer 
I wrote  a scoip  that  breathed  the  ver.v 
1 spirit  of  his  suh.ieet  in  a majority  of  the 

i moods,  , . , 

t illr.  Galileo  seemed  to  have  conihnied 
I the  Strauss  school  with  the  r.iodern. 

Frendi.  a la  Bavel  certainly  the  first 
I time  it  has  been  done.  Tlic  combination 
I was  not  entirely  successful.  Tim  war- 
like passages  anil  the  deiilish  motiies 
■were  quite  in  order,  but  when  it  came  to 
depicting  the  hero's  childhood  and  the 


Goethe  wrote  of  Euphorion,  the 
faun-llke  son  of  Faust  and  Helen  of 
Troy,  and  from  this  tragic  fragment 
Paolo  Galileo  was  inspired  to  a 
“Symphonic  Episode,”  which  the 
Philharmonic  gave  for  the  first  time 
last  night.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Goethe  had  invested  his  own  episode 
with  deep  symbolic  meaning,  charged 
with  warnfhg  to  the  genius  who  mi.s- 
takes  his  robes  for  wings.  But  no 
such  solemn  purpose  enters  into  the 
musical  version,  and  there  is  no  e'vi- 
dence  that  Galileo  hoped  to  make  hte 
music  lovers  better  men  and  women 
for  listening  to  his  symphony — it  is 
more  probable  that  he  didn't  care. 
The  work  Is  pitched,  then,  on  a key  1 
of  pure  mysticism,  often  shimmering . 
and  glamorous  and  occasionally ; 
ready  and  a bit  shrill.  Its  moods  and 
colors  are  constantly  changing  as 
they  follow  the  headlong  career  of 
the  luckless  Euphorion  from  birth 
to  his  final  leap  into  sheer  air — 
Gallico  himself  calls  it  "kiilcido- 

scopic” — and  it  remains  with  one  as 
an  ever-shifting  circle  of  gleaming 
fragments,  some  bright  with  p'urple 
patches  and  some  too  wan  and  fain' 
to  be  remembered  at  all.  As  its  form 
is  no  more  iron-bound  than  its 

morals,  it  can  best  be  classified  under 
the  composer's  own  fortunate  if  hap- 
hazard title — a “symphonic  episode,” 
the  genius  -witliout  wings. 

Wlliem  Mengelberg  drew  from  the 
work  its  utmost  dramatic  values.  He 
may  have  been  a iiit  startled  at  tlie 
Idea  of  a new  number  on  one  of  his 
programs,  for  he  relaireed  into  the 

"New  'World  Symphony”  and  the 

prelude  to  "Tristan”  with  new  zest 
In  the  familiar  measures. 


MISS  CALLA’S  DEBUT  RECITAL. 


more  lender  moments,  tlie  iiiusk-  so  iuflril 
woefuliv  frngmntio.  Mr.  G.nllK-".  how- 
over,  ti-as  at  all  times  interestuig.  an'l 
acoovcliiis  to  last  night's  audience,  which 
■applauded  wildly  for  the  composer.  wii<-i 
\vgs  sitting  in  a box.  New  ork  would 
like  lo  hear  more. 

The  remainder  of  the  enneo]-,  was 
•»iveii  MVi'!-  Ill  a llii'iHing  iierformnnoe  o, 
fliorak's  app.ai'ently  immortal  "New 
World"  .symphony,  and  Wagner  .s  I relut^ 
and  Lichestod  from  “TrMan.' — H.  J.  P, 


1 Miss  Jeraldine  Calla,  a young  soprana, 

I gave  her  first  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall 
last  evening.  Her  program  included  airs 
bv  Tandel.  Boyce.  Gretry.  lieder  by 
Brahms  and  Strauss.  “Ah!  Fora  e Lui, 
from  "La  Traviata,”  and  other  selec- 

*^'Miss  Calla  revealed  several  attractive 
vocal  assets  but  she  was  a little  over 
ambitious  in  attempting  the  program 
she  presented  last  evening.  In  simple 
Ivrlcs  of  limited  range  she  was  effective 
but  the  higher  vocal  requirements  of 
Mozart's  “Mia  Speranza  Adorata”  de- 
cidedly overtaxed  her  resources  and 
severely  tried  her  upper  register.  Her 
voice  was  light  and  pleasant  in  quality, 
immature,  and  not  used  with  great  as- 
surance or  skill.  He  rtone  and  voi^I 
production  was  good  and  with  time  and 
application  she  will  undoubtedly  be 
heard  to  better  advantage. 


PROKOFIEFF  BALLET  GIVEN 


“Arab  Fantasia,”  Too,  on  New  Program 
At  Neighborhood  Playhouse 

Pantomime  and  ballet  returned  to  the 
Neighborhood  Playhouse  last  evening,  the 
third  production  of  the  current  season  fte- 
ing  composed  of  an  “.Arab  Fantasia’  an«t 
Sergl  ProkoflefTs  ballot.  "Buffoon!  ’ ^ 

adaptation  of  the  DlaghilefC  ballet  “Chout.” 
Both  are  far  from  the  beaten  path.  The 
fantasia  is  in  four  scenes,  "The  River,’ 
"Tho  Desert,”  “The  City.”  and  ’’The 
Mountain  Top."  Impressions  of  a land 
where  people  still  sing  and  dance  as  a part 


NEW  ‘ANDRE  CHENIER*  | 
HEARD  AT  THE  OPERA  ; 


Miss  Rethberg  Sings  Role  for 
First  Time. 


Bmbcrtn  Giordano's "Andre  Chenier 
was  suns  at  the  Metropolitan  last  eve- 
ning for  the  thircjgtlme  this  season.  The 
cast  showed  two  Important  changes,  the 
substitution  of  Mr.  Laurl-Volp.  for 
Beniamino  Gigli  in  the  title  role  and  of 


t>er.iainiriu  vjrib**  

yriss  Klisaboth  Bethberg  for  Mlsa  >^osa 
- nr»t.b 


and  Mir-  R,:thberg  sang  herself  for  the 
first  time  anywhere, 

the  poet  hero  of  the  revolution 
Mi.  Lauri-Volpl  was  well  placed.  His 
youthful  appearance  was  in  his  favor 
and  he  sang  and  acted  with  dramatic 
effect.  His  fine  voice  was  sometimes 
tighi  in  his  middle  register,  but  it  rang 
out  with  much  brilliance  in  his  upper 
notes.  His  impassioned  recitation  In 
the  first  act  evoked  much  applause. 

I Miss  Rethberg  sang  the  part  of  the 
I romantic  heroine  Madeleine  with  ease 
; and  assurance  and  again  with  no  little 
’ emotional  force  and  expression.  Her 
, beautiful  young  voice  proved  to  be  well 
^ suited  (o  her  music  and  she  used  it 
- throughout  with  discretion.  Mr.  Danlse 
I is  always  at  his  best  as  Charles  Gerard 
'and  he  gave  an  excellent  performance 
1 last  night. 


Z V 


Native  Compositions. 

j rsy  OI.IX  DOWXKS. 

; George  Harris,  Bassett  Hough  ann 
i Daniel  Gregory  Mason  were  represented 
by  first  preformances  of  their  composi- 
tions at  the  piano  recital  of  John  Pow- 
ell yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall. 
These  novelties  w^ere  perhaps  atoned  for 
in  tlie  eyes  of  the  conservative  by 
Beethoven’s  sonata.  Op.  31,  No  3;  Schu- 
mann’s '‘Carnival’’  and  Liszt’s  13th 
Hungarian  rhapodsy.  In  tlie  music  of 
Beethoven  and  Schumann,  Mr.  Powell 
showed  tlie  substantial  qualities  of  hie 
technique  and  musical  understanding, 
and  played  Schumann,  especially,  with 
such  simplicity  and  feeling  that  the 
series  of  tone  pictures  fell  freslily  and  j 
suggestively  on  the  ears. 

It  would  have  been  a belter  program  i 
if  Mr.  Powell  had  done  something  to 
bridge  tlie  gap  between  Beethoven  and  I 
Schumann  and  the  three  American 
composers  who  were  present  to  hear  the 
performances  of  their  music.  ’There 
would  then  have  been  more  musical  con- 
trast and  interest  in  his  offerings,  and 
th<!  American  group,  in  which,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  passages  of  Mr. 
Harris’s  pieces,  there  was  little  of  a 
truly  modem  spirit,  would  have  gained 
by  the  a?rriingement;  As  it  was,  the 
attention  of  the  audience  had  already 
been  taxed  before  the  contemporaries 
had  a hearing. 

Mr.  Harris’s  pieces  are  interesting  for 
their  intimacy  of  manner,  and  the  sec- 
ond of  his  “moods,”  "Andante  con 
molo,’’  has  a personal  and  imusual 
quality  whjeh  rmealns  after  the  music 
has  stpped.  On  a first  hearing  .however, 
tliese  piece.3  lack  the  definiteness  of 
architecture  and  effect  which  a mu- 
sical work,  no  matter  how  intended,  re- 
quires for  purposes  of  public  perfor- 
mance. 

Mr.  Hough’s  chaconne  is  unconven- 
tional in  its  plan,  but  the  standpoint  of 
music  inveiiuion  seemed  to  have  little 
that  was  striking  and  individual.  Mr. 
Ma.son  has  written  ten  "Birthday 
Waltzes”  in  a manner  unpretenti9us 
■ind  charming,  now  and  again  employing 
reminiscent  thematic  material  which  no 
doubt  has  a special  significance  to  cer- 
tain persons — this  with  an  ease  and  a 
melodious  grace  that  contrasts  fortu- 
nately with  some  of  his  other  and  more 
portentous  creations. 

There  was  a rather  small  audience, 
which  cordially  applauded  pianist  and 
; composers. 

! Manuel  Quiroga  in  Recital. 
Manuel  Quiroga,  the  Spanish  violinist, 
appeared  at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon  In  a second  recital,  more  rep- 
resentative of  the  artist’s  powers  than 
of  public  response,  for  there  wa.s  a small 
I house.  Mr.  Quireg.a  had  but  lately  re- 
I sunitnl  here  a earn  r interrupted  abroad 
i by  i!u;  war.  M’ith  Samuel  Chotzinoff  at 
the  piano,  his  program  included  Chaus- 
• son’-  ’’I’oeme,’’  the  ’’DeviTs  Trill’’  sona- 
j ta  of  Tartlni,  with  cadenze  by  Kreisler 
and  lesser  pieces  and  arrangements  from 
Bai'li,  Paganini.  Beethoven,  Sarasatc. 
Ilubay  and  Roger  Pinaud. 

I Free  Concert  Draws  Throng. 

David  Mannss’s  orchestra  gave  tlie 
second  of  the  March  free  concerts  last 
evening  at  the  Metropolitaji  Museum  of 
■\rt  before  an  audience  that  early  filled 
the  3.000  chairs  provided  for  them.  Sev- 
eral tliousand  persons  stood  or  sat  on 
the  stairs  or  floor  during  a perform- 
■ince  of  Beethoven’s  Fifth  S.vmphony  and 
works  of  Haydn,  Brahm.s,  Massenet, 
Unesco.  Tchaikovsky  and  Wagner.  Two 
more  Saturdays  complete  the  series  this 
vear. 

By  Deems  Taylor 

Jilanuel  Suiroga,  the  young  Spanish 
iollnist,  who  made  his  debut  here 
Dt  many  weeks  ago,  gave  a second 
icltal  yesterday  afternoon  In  Car- 
egie  Hall.  His  playing  is  charac- 
irized  by  unusual  purity  of  tone — a 
reduction  of  such  patrician  clarity 
rat  it  seems  occasionally  at  a loss 
)r  expression  when  blended  with 


numbers  demanding  a certain  impas- 
sioned recldessness.  Yesterday’s  pro- 
gram, however,  made  few  such  de- 
mands, and  the  Chaueson  "Poemc,’’ 
the  fiach-Krelsler  "Gavotte"  and  the 
Paganini  "Caprice”  were  delivered 
with  a smooth  and  Impeccable  bril- 
liance. His  audience  was  fairly 
large  and  most  enthusiastic. 


At  Aeolian  Hall,  John  Powell  gave 
an  afternoon  piano  recital  with  a pro- 
gram made  up  chiefly  of  Beethoven’s 
E fiat  sonata  and  Schumann’s  "Car- 
nival.” It  also  Included  a scries  of 
"Birthday  Waltzes,"  by  Daniel 
Gregory  3Iason;  a group  of  nine, 
conceived  in  theengaging  spirit  of 
many  happy  returns.  Liszt’s  Hun- 
garian Rhapsody  No,  15  completed 
the  program. 

At  the  MetrojxiUtan  matinee. 
Prances  Peralta  was  hurriedly  sub- 
stituted as  "Ah-Yoe"  .in  "L’Oracolo.” 
replacing  Ellen  Dalossj',  who  is  in- 
disposed. Otherwise  the  cast  re- 
mained a.s  announced,  with  Didur  as 
Win-Shee.  Scotti  as  Chlm-fang  and 
Harrold  as  Win-San-Suy.  "Coq 
d’Or,"  which  was  combined  with  the 
tragedy*  of  Chinatown,  had  also  a 
familiar  cast,  headed  by  Sabanieva, 
Gain,  Didur  and  Kosloff. 

•Vnother  double  bill  was  announced 
for  the  evening,  with  "Cavalleria 
Rusticana"  and  “Pagliacci”  a.s  the 
popular  Saturday  night  offering. 

/V"  ^ ^ 
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By  M,  J.  MKNDERSON. 
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The  Symphony  Society. 

Bruno  Walter  conducted  his  la^t 
Sy’mphony  Society  concert  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  The  next 
concert  of  the  organization  will  see 
Walter  Damrosch  back  at  his  po.st. 
He  sat  in  a box  yesterday  and  en-  , 
.ioyed  hearing  his  own  orchestra.  He  ' 
even  emitted  a sonorous  “Bravo”  after 
the  first  movement  of  the  suite.  It , 
was  a very  good  afternoon  for  the 
orchestra,  for  there  was  no  soloist, 
and  Mr.  Walter  had  arranged  a pro- 
gram of  prodigal  proportions,  with 
something  for  almost  every  taste 
formed  before  the  modernists  began 
their  attack  on  the  citadel  of  the 
fundamentalists. 

The  concert  began  with  Smetana's 
“Bartered  Bride”  overture,  Mr.  Wal- 
ter’s contribution  to  the  continual 
Smetana  celebration  now  in  progress 
because  it  Is  the  centennial  anniver- 
sary of  the  composer’s  birth.  Then 
followed  Mendelssohn’s  “Scotch”  sym- 
phony, Volkmar  Andreae’s  "Little 
Suite,”  Strauss’s  ‘‘Don  Juan,”  tw'O  ex- 
cerpts from  Schubert’s  "Rosamuhde” 
music'  and  the  "Oberon”  overture. 

About  Mendelssohn  much  might  be 
.'iaid.  His  Italian  symphony  was  per- 
formed in  the  Town  Hall  an  hour 
after  the  Scotch  was  given  in  Aeolian. 
This  reporter  enjoyed  the  Scotch, 
which  cheered  without  inebriating.  It 
is  a delightful  symphony,  so  joyous 
in  mood,  so  spontaneous  in  melody 
and  so  translucent  in  orchestration. 
It  speaks  the  ingenuous  emotions  of  a 
chaste  soul  with  an  almost  artless 
candor.  It  is  lovable  music,  and 
should  not  be  neglected  in  these  tu- 
multuous days  because  it  does  not 
reek  of  sex  tragedy  or  sing  itself  out 
in  acidulated  tonalities.  It  is  not  con- 
volutionary nor  revolutionary.  It  is 
just  charming  and  when  it  is  per- 
formed as  beautifully  as  it  was  yes- 
terday afternoon  it  is  a thing  of  grace 
and  loveliness. 

And  where  has  Andreae’s  suite  been 
sleeping?  We  do  not  recall  'hearing 
it  before.  It  does  not  need  to  be 
played  every  season  perhaps,  but  yet 
it  might  be  substituted  every  second 
year  for  the  eighth  performance  of 
the  “Pathetique.”  It  is  an  excellent 
little  suite,  pithy,  humorous  and  fanci- 
.ful,  rich  in  thematic  matter  of  piquant 
nature  and  orchestrated  most  effect- 
ively. It  takes  a group  of  virtuosi  to 
play.it,  of  course,  but  we  have  no  or- 
chestras that  are  not  made  of  techni- 
cal wizards.  Mr.  Walter  apparently 
had  a warm  spot  in  his  heart  for  this 
suite,  for  he  had  prepared  an  ad- 
mirable delivery  of  it  and  his  orches- 
tra w'as  "right  there  -with  the  goods.” 
If  it  were  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
art  that  musical  comment  should  be 
<iuite  up  to  date  we  might  declare  that 


u.  was  tne  (,heshire  cat’s  whiskers. 

But  to  pass  forward  to  loftier  things 
Dr.  Strauss’s  tone  poem  was  also 
splendidly  done— just  a little  too 
splendidly,  because  the  better  it  is 
played  the  worse  it  is  sure  to  sound 
in  Aeolian  Hall,  Don  Juan  needs  a 
larger  chamber  for  the  exercise  of  his 
extraordinary  gifts.  Mr.  Walter  knows 
his  Strauss  and  his  reading  of  the 
eminent  doctor’s  masterpiece  was  one 
of  brilliant  force  and  firm  command. 

The  most  widly  novel  music  on  his  list 
was  the  “Little  Suite”  of  Andreae.  It 
cannot  be  said,  however,  that  this  com- 
position stirred  the  hearer  by  its  pro- 
phetic vision.  It  is  post- Wagnerian  in 
the  sense  of  Humperdinck,  with  a na’ive 
conceit  in  orchestral  effects  which  are 
no  longer  new  at  all  and  obvious  and 
witle.ss  in  its  attempts  at  what  is  fan- 
tastical or  poetic  or  whimsical.  In  the 
final  movement  is  a reminiscence,  too 
near  the  original  to  be  interesting,  of 
Don  Quixote’s  ride  homeward  with  San- 
cho  I’anza  in  Richard  Strauss’s  tone- 
noem. 

Friends  of  Music.  ; 

Mendelssohn’s  ’’Italian"  symphony  re- 
placed the  "Scotch"  symphony  on  the 
program  of  orchestral  music  given  by 
the  Friends  of  Music  under  Artur  Bo- 
danzky  in  Town  Hall.  The  “Italian” 
symphony,  light  as  it  is,  is  less  familiar 
than  the  other  one,  and  lends  itself  to 
brilliant  performance.  A conductor  of ! 
Mr.  Bodanzky’s  sense  of  rhythm  can  do  \ 
much  to  make  it  sparkle.  But  there  were' 
other  features  of  this  concert  more  sig- 
nificant  to  the  commentator.  The.se 
were  the  overture  to  Mozart’s  "Titus" 
and  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch’s  performance 
of  the  same  composer’s  A major  piano 
concerto  (Ivochel  48S).  Very  few  pianists 
now  before  the  public  equal  him  in  his 
interpretation  of  this  master.  Indeed 
there  is  hardly  a test  of  a pianist’s  art 
which  equals  this  one.  Mr.  Gabrilo- 
wltseh  played  with  a technical  brilliancv  ’ 
and  certitude  which  would  have  been 
more  obvious  had  he  been  performing  a 


As  the  assisting  artist,  Ossip  Gabrilo- 
tvitch  played  Jlozart’s  piano  concerto  in 
A major.  This  was  the  concerto  which 
the  pianistic  idol  of  the  Viennese  com- 
posed in  one  day  for  the  second  of  three 
eubscriptoin  concerts  he  gave  in  the 
Austrian  ctipital  in  1786.  Mr.  Gabrilo- 
witch  made  the  most  of  the  fluent  and 
graceful  .score.  He  brought  out  with 
excellent  taste  the  innate  elegance  and 
charm  of  the  composition.  His  tone  was 
admirable  and  the  elevated  character  ol 
bis  masterly  st.vle  was  constanly  main- 
tained. 

ADIEU  TO  BRUNO  WALTER. 

New  York  Symphony  Gives  a Din- 
ner for  Conductor. 

Members  of  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra  gave  a dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Ambassador  last  evening  in  honor  of 
Bruno  Walter,  the  English  conductor,! 
who  finished  a five  weeks’  engagement! 
with  the  organization  yesterday  after- 
noon at  Aeolian  Hall. 

_ The  feature  of  the  -evening  was  ai 
syniphomc  digest"  arranged  by  Georges 
Barriere.  Tins  composition,  wliicli  was 
played  by  ten  members  of  tlie  orchestra 
consisted  entirely  of  themes  from  svin- 
Phomes  f.amiliar  to  the  program.s  of ‘the 
operatic  excerpt.-! 

AT?.  ; included  Walter  Domrosch. 

Ml.  and  Oti's-  Harry  Harknoss  Flagler 
■Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  T.  Rice,  Mr.  and 
Thft,  Mrs.  J.  Westi 
Roosevelt.  iNicholas  Roosevelt,  William' 
.Richard  Welling.  Mr. 
\\  altei  leaj^es  today  for  an  engagement 
‘ Symphony  Orchestra, 

aftei  which  he  plains  to  sail  for  Italy. 

I SCHELLING  IS  SOLOIST 
I WITH  PHILHARMONIC 

Ploys  His  Own  Composition 
— The  House  Sold  Out. 


Ijiszt  concerto,  but  far  less  testimony  to 
his  capacities,  and  his  tone  was  as  love- 
ly in  singing  passages  as  it  was  scin- 
tillating in  episodes  of  bravura.  Mr. 
Bodanzky  provided  a lively,  rhythmical- 
ly precise,  tonally  transparent  accom- 
paniment that  was  uftu.sually  gratefujl  to 
the  ear  and  characteristic  of  the  music. 
Occasions  are  too  few  -when  Mozart  is 
.heard  under  such  advantageous  condi- 
tions of  performance. 

Ignaz  Friedman  Plays. 

Ign.az  Friedman  -was  a guest  at  last 
night’s  "opera  concert,”  playing  Tchai- 
kovsky’s concerto  -with  the  orchestra 
under  Bamboschek.  'The  pianist  later 
added  a nocturne  of  Chopin  and  Mr. 
Godowsky’s  arrangements  of  Strauss’s 
"Artist  Life"  waltz.  Merle  Alcock,  who 
replaced  Gordon,  sang  the  Spring  song' 
from  "Sam.son.”  Miss  Mario  gave  an 
air  from  ’’Lucia,”  Miss  Peralta  from 
“Don  Carlos,”  Tokatyan  from  "Fedora” 
and  Mardones  from  "Faust." 


Zlatko  Balokovic  Plays. 

Zlatko  Balokovic,  the  Croatian  Violin- 
ist. has  -won  admirers  in  persevering 
with  his  debate  programs  at  the  Na- 
tional Theatre,  where  he  gave  a fourth 
cliange  la.st  night,  to  be  repeated  in 
matinees  tomorrow,  WVdne.sday  and 
Friday,  ending  a "marathon”  of ‘sixteen 
performances.  In  his  final  list  were' 
'Tchaikovsky's  concerto,  Brahms’s  so- 
nata in  A,  Hughes’s  Irish  air  for 
G-string  and  the  air  from  ‘’Coq  d’Or.*’ 

Czechs  Give  Centenary  Concert..^: 

Czechs  of  New  York  gave  their  Sme- 
tana centenary  concert  at  the  Town 
“Hall  last  night,  including  a prologue 
spoken  by  Blanche  Yurka  and  song.s 
from  the  composer’s  operas  sung  by 
Anica  Fabry  and  Therese  Procliaska. 
Marie  Mlkova  played  Smetana  s piano 
pieces,  and  the  New  \ork  String  Quar- 
tet his  well-known  cliamber  work, 
“From  My  Life.”  Great  applause 
-*reeted  an  orchestra  and  chorus  in  the 
finale  scene  from  "'The  Bartered  Bride,” 
with  Bohemian  dancers  recruited  here 
just  as  they  once  had  been  by  Ottokar 
Bartik  for  the  oera  on  Broadway. 

T'WO  SYMPHONIES  HEAHl).  | 

Both  Play  Compositions  by  Men-  j 
Helssohn. 

'The  musical  fruits  of  a composers 
travels  from  the  bonny  braes  of  Scotland  , 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  filled  two  halls 
in  Forty*third  street  yesterday  ; 

noon.  While  Mr.  Walter  of  the  Rew  , 
York  Symphony  and  his  audience  weie 
enjoying  a little  Scotch  m Aeolian  Hall,  I 
the  symphony  of  Felix  Mendelssohn.  Mr. 
Bodanzky  and  his  Friends  of  Music 
were  feasting  their  gathering  Tovvn 
Hall  on  the  Italian  symphony  by  the 
some  composer. 

Mozart  provided  the  other  two  offer- 
ings  by  the  society.  His  seldom  heard 
overture,  "Titus.”  composed  by  coinmis- 
j Bion  for  the  coronation  of  Leopoid  H. 
B.S  King  of  Bohemia  in  Prague  m IHM. 
received  an  animated  reading.  Perhaps 
•’this  brilliant  festival  piece”  sounded  a 
little  tame  in  this  day  of  full  throated 
brass,  but  the  delicacy  and  refinement 
of  Mozart’s  music  were  never  lost  sig.it 


'The  last  but  one  in  the  Philharmonic's 
series  of  Sunday  concerts  at  Carnegie 
Hall  took  place  yesterday  with  the 
house  sold  out.  Ernest  Schellmg  was 
the  soloist.  He  appeared  in  his  own 
work,  entitled  "Impressions  (from  an 
artist’s  life)  in  Form  of  Variations  on 
an  Original  Theme  for  Orchestra  and 
Pianoforte.”  There  are  altogether 
twenty-one  variations,  of  which  two 
were  cut  in  yesterday’s  performance. 

One  of  the  composer's  few*  works  for 
I orchestral  consideration — another,  the 
I then  new  “Victory  Bail,”  was  played 
here  by  the  Philadelphians  last  season — 
the  "Impressions"  score  has  enjoyed  a 
few  hearings  here  under  different  con- 
ductors during  the  last  eight  years,  and, 
more  recently.  w*ith  its  composer  as  I 
soloist,  it  has  also  found  favor  abroad 
under  Mr.  Mengelberg’s  baton. 

The  composer  has  treated  his  subject 
with  much  imagination  and  fine  power, 
die  has  handled  it  for  (lie  orchestra 
with  skill  and  in  the  piano  part  with 
brilliance.  His  use  of  his  theme  for  a 
0914)  Lutheran  choral  in  the  "Wart- 
burg,  152-2”  finale  is  eloquent.  The 
work  was  brilliantly  played  bv  pianist 
and  orchestra. 

Mr.  Mengelberg  began  the  program 
w-ith  Beethoven’s  Fifth  Symphony,  in  the 
performance  of  which  there  was  a seem- 
ing onward  march  of  triumphant  hosts 
W’ho  made  but  few  stops  for  contempla- 
tion. He  closed  the  list  with  LIszts’s 
"Les  Preludes.”  The  great  audience 
gave  ^ conductor,  orchestra  and  Mr 
Schellmg  enthusiastic  applause.  To- 
day. with  Mr.  Schelling  as  soloist,  the 
orchestra  starts  on  a week’s  concert 
tour,  beginning  in  Philadelphia  to-night. 


j Isa  Kremer  Gives 

Capacity  Audience  Hears  3d[ 
Recital  of  “Internationalj 
Balladist”;  Smetana  Con- 
cert Fills  Town  Hall 


(Reprinted  from  yesterday* s late  editions) 
Isa  Kremer,  the  “international  bal- 
ladist,” whose  performances  in  many 
languages  hav^  become  well  known 
here,  had  a capacity  audience  last 
night  at  Carnegie  Hall  for  her  third 
recital  of  the  season.  She  gave  her 
polyglot  program,  of  folksongs  and 
numbers  by  Fougerolles,  Morley,  Pai- 
.siello,  Dargomyzsky,  Schubert,  Delibes 
and  Brockway,  with  her  usual  cffectivel 
combination  of  song  and  gesture  ;j 
Vladimir  Heifetz  accompanied.  Ben 
Levitzky,  violinist,  also  played  two 
groups  of  numbers,  accompanied  by 
Sepp  Morscher,  harpist  of  the  late  City 
Symphony  Orchestra. , 

At  Town  Ha!!  a large  audience  heard 
a concert  commcmcrating  Smetana’s 
centennial,  with  a program  entirely 
devoted  to  that  composer’s  works,  in- 
troduced by  a recitation  by  Blanche 
Yurka.  Anica  Fabry  sang  numbers 


■m  the  operas  “Libussa"  and  “Dali- 
r”;  Theresc  Prochazka.  an  aria  from 
he  Bartered  Bride”  and  two  songs; 
rie  Mikova  gave  three  piano  num- 
■s,  and  the  New  York  String  Quar- 
played  “A  Fragment  From  My 
e.”  The  finale  from  the  first  act 
“The  Bartered  Bride”  was  given 
•h  a chorus  and  orchestra  conducted 
Karel  Leitner,  and  lively  dances 
members  of  “Young  Folks  Clubs” 
ined  by  August  Berger,  of  the  Met- 
lolitan.  It  was  a lively,  colorful  con- 
_sion. 

f latko  Balakovic  entered  the  last  lap 
his  series  of  sixteen  violin  recitals 
t night  at  the  National  Theater,  giv- 
Brahms’s  sonata  in  A and  the 
aikovsky  concerto  as  his  major 
nbers,  showing,  as  before,  a gen- 
lly  smooth  tone,  while  his  technical 
11  seemed  ample.  He  repeated  Her- 
t Hughes’s  Irish  air  for  G string, 
lowed  by  the  “Hymn  to  the  Sun” 
Pente’s  “Les  Farfadettes.”  Miriam 
an  was  the  accompanying  pianist, 
le  there  was  an  audience  of  very 
■ size  and  much  enthusiasm, 
gnaz  Friedman  appeared  at  last 
fit’s  opera  concert  at  the  Metropoli- 
displaying  his  usual  force  and 
lliance  in  the  Tchaikovsky  B flat 
lor  piano  concerto.  The  Polish  pi- 
st  also  played  a Chopin  nocturne 
the  Godowsky  version  of  Strauss’s 
tists’  Life”  waltz,  while  the  oper- 
soloists  were  Frances  Peralta, 
le  Alcock  taking  Jeanne  Gordon’s 
:e  on  the  program;  Queena  Mario, 
nand  Tokatyan  and  Jose  Mardones. 
re  were  also  purely  orchestral  num- 
s from  the  musicians  under  Mr. 
nboschek. 
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elsh  Contralto  Makes 
American  Debut  Here 


ila  Megane  Displays  Voice 
of  Unusual  Volume  and 
Resonance  at  Aeolian  Hall 

^ voice  of  unusual  volume  and  re- 
lance  was  displayed  yesterday  after- 
>n  by  Leila  Megane,  a Welsh  con- 
Ito  well  known  on  British  concert 
jtforms,  who  made  her  American 
lut  at  Aeolian  Hall  with  songs  in 
nch,  Italian,  English,  German  and 
Ish  for  an  audience  warm  in  ap- 
luse.  The  power  of  her  voice  was 
de  jvious  from  the  first  notes  of 
aria  “Les  Larmes”  from  Massenet’s 
erther,”  one  of  the  singer’s  Opera 
nique  |;oles;  it  was  a true  con- 
Ito  of  considerable  range  and  strong 
h notes. 

i’hile  consistently  powerful.  Miss 
' ane’s  singing  showed  some  varia- 
in  quality  of  tone  and  expressive 
>ring— in  this  last  respect  Pala- 
le's  ‘Psyche”  fared  better  than  its 
decessor,  Duparc's  “L’Invitation  au 
rage."  Some  thickening  and  harsh- 
s of  tone  marked  various  lower 
es,  while  a timbre  on  the  verge  of 
allic  was  not  entirely  absent  from 
her  ones.  The  plaintive  Ballade  de 
Innette  from  Charles  Levade’s  “La 
isserie  de  la  Reine  Pedauque”  end- 
the  French  group. 

^wo  “Songs  of  the  Welsh  Mountains” 
Gwynn  Williams  opened  the  second 
up,  while  a third  group  was  in 
ian  and  French.  Songs  of  somber 
, such  as  Respighi’s  “Nebbie” 
ved  more  effective  than  brighter 
is,  where  there  seemed  compara- 
liy  ittle  coloring.  After  two  en- 
?s,  including  “Mon  Coeur  s’ouvre  a 
voix,”  the  singer  closed  with  a 
lip  in  Welsh,  songs  and  arrange- 
ts  by  Arthur  Somervell,  Gwynn  and 
I'd  Williams  and  T.  Osborne  Rob- 
Walter  Golde  was  the  accom- 
ying  pianist.  The  impression  of 
s Megane’s  debut  seemed  one  of  a 
king  voice  which  did  not,  however, 
ize  its  full  possibilities, 
t the  end  there  was  an  unusual 
onstration,  beginning  when  three 
len  in  Welsh  costume  presented  the 
er  with  bouquets.  Forthwith  Miss 
ane  and  the  audience  sang  ♦he 
sh  anthem,  followed  by  an  im- 
uptu  reception  on  the  stage. 

ya  Mitchell,  Pianist, 
akes  American  Debut 

lya  Mitchell  made  her  American 
t last  night  at  Town  Hall  in  a 
'am  of  piano  music.  Mis.s  Mitchell 
American  girl  who  has  had  con- 
able  schooling  in  this  country  and 
niy  just  returned  from  two  years 
udy  on  the  European  continent 
a 'oneert  tour  which  included  cn- 
,n<  nts  in  London  and  Paris.  While 
rogriirn  wa.s  an  interesting  one  in 
'ariety  of  compositions  and  was 
[net'l  with  eontidcrable  technical 
ince,  there  was  a noticeable  lack 
•nistic  warmth  and  expressive- 
Herc.  Vfaa  cold,  unimpassioned 
''laving.  and  incisive  at 


timer,  but'serdom  endowed  with  beautl^ 
ful  tone  color. 

The  prorgam  number.s  were  a 
“Sonata,”  by  Paradies;  “Organ  Pre- 
lude with  Fugue,”  by  Bach,  transcribed 
by  Szanto;  the  P sharp  minor  Rhap- 
sody, Dohanyi;  three  Chopin  numbers, 
Cyril  Scott’s  “Lotus  I.and,”  and  an- 
nounced for  the  first  time  in  this  coun- 
try, Szanto’s  “Etude  Orientale”  (oc- 
taves on  black  keys),  Rubinstein  s 
“Barcarolle”  and  Liszt  numbers. 

A fairly  large  and  friendly  audience 
was  in  attendance  and  beautiful  flow- 
'ers  were  in  abundance. 

“Le  Roi  de  Lahore”  Repeated. 

Ma.ssenent's  “Le  Roi  de  Lahore  was 
Ipfcifoimed  for  the  second  time  at  the 
.Metropolitan  last  evening,  when  ttie  in- 
Iriuontial  Monday  subscribers  found  in- 
ilerest  in  its  elaborate  spectacle  of  a 
; conquest  of  India  centures  ag). 
cast  a.s  at  the  recent  premleie.  weie 
Reinhardt  and  Alcoekf  ° 

ILuca  Rothier  and  Waidone.s,  and  Has 
•Sans  conducted.  , 

itator  was  the  Swann  \ogauanda  of  In- 
dia. who  appeared  in  native  dress. 

A Galaxy  of  Stars. 

By  OLIX  DOWNES. 

j .V  number  of  distinguished  artists  ap- 
peared in  ensemble  performances  and  in 
.he  interpretation  of  songs  at  the  con- 
cert given  by  the  Beethoven  Association 
last  night  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Brun  Walter, 
lown  to  the  public  of  this  city  aS 
conductor,  appeared  as  accompanist 
rhen  Mme.  Julia  Culp  sang  the  “Lie- 
lerkreis”  cycle  of  Schumann.  George 
Inesco  as  first  violin,  Albert  Stoessel 
as  viola  player  and  Horace  Britt,  ’cellist, 
opened  the  program  with  Beethoven’s 
pharniing  and  too  little  heard  trio  for 
Violin,  viola  and  ’cello.  Opus  9,  No.  3. 
The  final  compo.sition  of  the  evening  was 
the  noble  and  dramatic  piano  quintet  of 
Pesar  Franck,  with  Elly  Ney  as  pianist, 
^nd  a quartet  consisting  of  those  who 
had  performed  the  trio  and  Edwin  Bach- 
niann,  second  violinist. 

The  interpretation  of  Beethoven’s  trio 
was  responsive  to  the  melodious  and 


mounted  to  the  .skies.  For  thi.s  per- 
formance. also,  then-  was  vehement  ap- 
plaii.se. 

Welsh  Siiigi-r  PIciiscs. 

Leila  Megane.  a Welsh  contralto  who 
has  sung,  as  her  program  staled,  at 
the  Opera  Comique,  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  New  York  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Aeolian  Hall.  Her  program  in- 
cluded beautiful  and  little  known  Welsh 
folk  songs  arranged  by  various  com- 
posers, operatic  airs  by  Massenet  and 
Levade.  and  other  songs  by  Duparc, 
Paladiihe,  Gwynne  Williams,  Frank 
Bridge.  Coningsby  Clarki-.  Respighi, 
Pietro  Camara,  Giulia  Kecli,  and  otlier 
songs,  including  “Mon  coeur"  from 
“Samson  and  Delilah,”  the  latter  partly 
and  graphically  acted  on  the  platform, 
were  added  in  response  to  applause  by 
Miss  Megane. 

It  was  evident  as  soon  as  she  began 
that  Miss  Megane  had  an  uncommonly 
fine  voice.  It  is  a contralto  of  unusual 
volume  and  extended  range,  of  excellent 
natural  quality  tliroughout  its  registers 
and  particularly  suitable,  one  would  say. 
for  the  singing  of  oratorios,  ballads  and  j 
the  like  compositions.  When  a piissage  | 
of  straight  singing  demanding  no  partic-  ‘ 

[ ular  subtlety  of  effect  and  lying  well 
for  the  voice  confronted  her  Miss  Me- 
gane made  the  most  of  it,  and  the  audi- 
ence wa.s  then  delighted  with  the  full- 
ness and  body  of  the  tone  and  the 
' straightforward  manner  of  its  deliv-ery. 

, . ®btig.s  demanding  tonal  variety, 

di.stinction  of  style  and  elusiveness  of 
niood  this  interpretation  fell  short.  She 
fell  short  partly  because  of  a technic 
not  fully  developed,  and  still  more  be- 
cause she  lia-s  not  either  very  much 
variety  of  style  or  insight  as  an  inter- 
preter. Miss  Megane  is  inclined  to  crude- 
ness  and  exaggeration  of  manner  and 
of  w’hat  has  well  been  called  the  em- 
phasis of  understatement  she  has  appar- 
ently thought  little. 

She  appeared  at  lier  best  In  the  “Two 
Songs  of  the  Welsh  Mountains,”  by 
Gwynne  Williams,  the  “Blind  Plowman" 
of  Coningsby  Clarke  and  in  the  folk 
^ngs.  The  song  of  the  falling  snow  bv 
Camara  was  sung  with  more  restraint 
than  certain  others.  It  was  originally 
composed  for  Luisa  Tetrazzini.  Tn  the 
! songs  of  her  own  people  Miss  Megane 
I had  a simplicity  of  the  heart  that  went 
: liome.  An  incident  of  the  afternoon  was 
I the  appearance  on  the  stage  of  three 
Welsh  women  in  national  garb,  the 


Sonya  Michel  presented  a progran.  I 
5f  piano  music  at  the  Town  Hall  in 
;he  evening,  her  list  Including  a tran- 
scribed organ  prelude  and  fugue  byf 
Bach-Bzanto,  a sonata  by  Paradies, 
fhree  Chopin  numbers,  a new  etude 
py  Szanto,  and  Liszt’s  “Sonetto  del 
Petrarch”  and  “Tarantella.”  She  re- 
pealed a good  tone,  a somewhat  over- 
fetrong  left  hand,  and  a competent 
pommand  of  style. 

• • • 

There  were  nearly  fiOO  singers  on  the 
stage,  representing  the  Banks,  Mendels- 
sohn. Singers’,  Friendly  Sons,  and  Uni- 
versity Glee  Clubs  of  this  city;  the  Or- 
pheus of  Flushing,  and  the  Glee  Clubs 
of  Montclair,  Nutley,  Mount  Vernon,  and 
Summit,  and  the  Orpheii.s  of  Newark. 
Eleven  conductors  figured  in  the  pro- 
gram. besides  accompani.sts  without 
number. 


graceful  character  of  the  work,  and  it  | Wel.sh  banner  hung  from  the  back  of  the 
prefaced,  in  a program  happily  ar- , the  Welsh  national  choru.s 

ranged,  the  singularly  fresh  and  ro-  u.'e  ^nd^of  the"^onLrt  audience  at 

mantic  appeal  of  Schumann’s  music. 

jThe  twelve  songs  that  woke  the  Lleder- 
kreis  should  be  sung  oftener  as  a com- 
plete cycle,  and  sung  as  last  night,  with- 
out an  opportunity  for  applause  to  break 
or  disturb  the  spell  of  this  exquisite 
series  of  poet’s  thoughts.  Some  object 
to  this.  They  want  "Intermezzo."  or 
“Walde.sgespracht,”  or  “Mondnacht,"  or 
“Fi  iihling.snacht.”  and  leave  well  enough 
alone.  The  passionate  melancholy  of 
“Zwielicht”  or  "Im  Walde”  they  find 
dull  and  uninteresting.  As  a matter  of 

j fact  each  song  of  tliis  cycle,  so  carefulh 
1 arrangeii  in  srqueiicf.  i.s  somewhat  of 
1 jewel  witliput  a setting  wlien  separali-t 
from  its  fellows. 

And  so  last  niglit.  as  tlie  cycle  pro, 
ceeded,  a sense  of  wonder  at  the  eternai 
youth  of  Soliuniann’s  genius  grew  upon 
US'*  hearer.  It  was  all  so  astonishingly 
naive,  true  and  palpitating  in  its  beauty. 

Tlie  hearer  forgot,  not  only  the  passage 
of  three-quarter.s  of  a century  since  tlie 
music  was  composed,  but  even  a certain 
roaring  city  a few  yards  away.  This 
was  due  in  large  measure  to  Mine.  Culp, 
assisted  in  a manner  as  modest  as  it 
was  poetic  by  Mr.  M’alter  at  the  piano 
bhe  sang  with  much  of  her  oldtime  tone- 
quality  and  mastery  of  breath,  arrd  the 
distinction  as  an  Interpreter  wliich  has 
made  her  famous  in  this  country.  It  is 
true  that  there  were  passages,  as  in  the 
Intermezzo”  and  the  “Waldesges- 
pracht,”  in  which  her  tendency  to  drag 
a tempo  or  to  overact,  as  one  might  say 


Six  hundred,  the  press  agent  said. 
.At  ?iny  rate,  there  were  enough  j 
tenors  and  basses  on  the  platform  of  | 
Carnegie  Hall  last  night  to  make  aj 
veteran  ex-glee-club  leader  of  nine- 
teen  years’  standing  heave  a sigh  of  | 
reminiscent  envy.  The  occasion  was 
a joint  concert  by  twelve  male  glee , 
clubs  from  New  York  and  its  vicinity,  | 
ind  between  the  singers  and  the  au- 
dience the  welkin  rang  indefatlgably.  | 
A movement  Is  on  foot  to  unite  all  ■ 
the  glee  clubs  in  the  country  into  a 
single  organization  that  will  encour- 
age choral  singing  for  men  and  hold 
competitive  singing  meets  similar  to 
the  Welsh  Eisteddfod.  Last  night’s 
concert  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
organization  fund  of  this  proposed 
As.soclated  Glee  Clubs  of  America. 

Under  various  conductors  the  com- 
bined clubs  sang  three  groups,  in- 
cluding German’s  “Rolling  Down  to 
Rio,”  Mark  Andrews’s  “John  Peel" 
and  William  Hammond’s  cantata 
“Young  Lochinvar.”  The  University 
Glee  Club  contributed  a group  of  its 
own.  as  did  likewise  the  Mendelssohn 
Club,  and  Albert  Wiederhold  and 
Richard  Crooks  sang  solos. 

I A souvenir  program  distributed 
in  .song,  gave  tlie  reverse  effect"  to  what  among  the  audience  contained  the 

the  composer  undoubtedly  intended.  Then  1 words  of  all  the  songs  and  indorse- 

Schumann  lo-s*  his  '"finitely 


simplicity,  and  the  bloom  of  his  inspira-  ' 
tion  was  gone.  As  a whole  the  perform- 
ance was  to  be  remembered  not  only 
for  vocal  excellences  but  also  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  singer  made  the 
poems  felt  and  comprehended  by  means 
of  diction  as  wr-11  as  .song.  Mme.  Culp 
was  recalled  many  times  after  her  per- 
formance. 

The  Franck  quintet,  not  only  because 
of  its  rare  and  unparalleled  beauty  and 
its  profound  feeling,  but  also  because  of 
the  amazing  manner  in  which  the  music 
was  first  imagined  and  then  scored,  wa.s 
welcomed  for  tlie  unique  work  It  is  In 
all  the  litciature  of  chamber  mu^ic.  It 
is  of  symphonic  proportions  and  never- 
theles.s  wholly  within  the  physical  eom- 
pa.ss  of  the  Instruments  for  which  It  is 
written.  The  composer  not  only  dreamed 
a dream,  but  realized  It  almost  com- 
pletely. Nothing  more  lucid,  more  In- 
splred’  purer  In  spirit,  and  inexorable  in 
the  logic  of  it.s  statement  has  been  pro- 
duced by  a.  modern  musician.  The  per- 
formance was  a brilliant  one,  and  on 
f'^ncsco,  especially,  .syni- 
pathetlo  to  the  work— this  despite  occa- 
sionally Impure  Intonation.  Mme.  Nev 
who  played  with  authority  and  fire.  Iiad’ 
a tendency  to  hurry  her  tempo  more 
than  was  es.sentlal,  and  an  equally  hu- 
nian  tendency.  con.sidering  tlio  excite- 
ment of  the  music,  to  bear  over  heavilv  , 

nih.'lJ'r''  nnsemble  was! 

othcrwl.w  well  balanced.  And  the  mu.sie  ■ 


nard  Shaw,  the  late  Warren  G.  Har- 
ding, Walt  Whitman  and  Secretary  of 
Labor  James  J.  Davis.  j 

• • • I 

Leila  Megane,  a Welsh  contralto, 
who  made  her  American  debut  in 
j^ollan  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  has 
& natural  voice  of  great  beauty  and 
uncommon  volume,  handicapped  by 
breathy  production  and  extremely  | 
uneven  tonal  development.  Her  m- ; 
terpretattons  were  sincere  and  super- 
ficially effective,  but  were  frequently 
sentimental,  and  lacked  detail.  Her 
diction,  which  was  unintelligible  at 
first,  improved  greatly  during  the 
afternoon.  She  sang  songs  and  arias  j 
in  French,  Italian  and  English,  and; 
concluded  iwlth  a group  of  Welsh  | 
.songs  in  their  original  tongue.  The  | 
afternoon  was  fairly  Welsh  through-  ■ 
out.  The  Welsh  flag  hung  behind  the 
singer,  and  at  the  end  of  the  recital 
three  ladles  in  the  Welsh  national 
costume  appeared  and  presented  her 
With  bouquets  of  flowers. 
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Deems  T aylor 


(Re^tiodmirom  yesterday's  late 
editions.) 


GOOD  PANTOMIME. 

Two  wordless  productions 


with 


music  make  up  the  season’s  third  bill 
at  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse.  The 
first,  “An  Arab  Fantasia,”  Is  a series 
of  Oriental  pictures,  including  a good 
deal  of  singing  and  dancing,  and  the 
second,  "Buffoon!”  Is  an  adaptation 
of  Sergei  ProkoflefC’s  “Chout!”  a 
pantomime  that  he  wrote  originally 
for  Dlaghileff’s  Russian  Ballet. 

The  “Fantasia”  might  be  called  an 
experiment  in  sound,  for  want  of  a 
better  descriptive  title.  It  has  no 
plot.  The  audience  sees  simply  a 
series  of  episodes — a well,  a Bedouin’s 
tent,  a city  bazaar,  the  shrine  of  a 
Dervish  sect — the  whole  designed  to 
convey  the  spirit  and  picturesque 
emotional  background  of  Arab  life. 
There  are  native  dances  and  games, 
dances  ceremonial  and  secular,  sing- 
ing and  playing  of  Arab  melodies,  the 
murmur  of,  crowds  and  the  gabble  of 
prayers. 

However  much  this  kaleidoscopic 
exhibit  may  defy  classification.  It  Is 
undeniably  picturesque,  and  at  times 
fascinating.  The  music  consists 
wholly  of  Ajab  melodies  which  have 
been  arranged  or  composed  by  Anls 
Fuleihan,  either  sung  unaccompanied 
or  played  on  a flute  with  the  ac- 
companiment of  a native  drum. 

The  Prokofieff  pantomime  is  another 
story.  'The  plot  concerns  a buffoon 
who  concocts  a plan  with  his  wife  to 
sell  his  seven  friends  a worthless  whip 
which  they  believe  to  possess  magic 
properties,  and  ^ho  gets  into  all  sorts 
of  trouble  as  a result. 

ProkQfleff’s  music  (he  wr«te  the 
scenario  as.  well)  suffers  from  his 
characteristic  fault  of  too  much  re- 
iteration, but  it  does  fit  the  mood  of 
the  story  very  well,  and  contrives  to 
be  generally  diverting. 

The  mounting  and  staging  of  both 
pieces  are  admirable.  Esther  Peck’s 
costume  settings  for  the  fantasia  arc  | 
simple  and  beautiful  and  her  cos- 1 
tumes  are  equally  so.  In  “Buffoon”  | 
she  attacks  a totally  different  prob- 
lem and  solves  it  brilliantly.  The 
costumes  have  immense  humor  and 
effective  color  and  the  cubist  settings 
would  make  even  a cubist  laugh.  Any 
scene  designer  who  can  make  a really 
plausible  garden  by  setting  up  a 
compo  board  fountain  and  pinning 
some  elephantine  butterflies  to  black ! 
velvet  curtains  deserves  the  cross  of , 
the  legion  of  something. 

Whoever  staged  the  actions  (no 
director’s  name  is  given)  was  equally 
successful.  The  Arab  scenes  moved 
with  smoothness  and  impressive 
subtlety,  and  the  antics  of  the  play- 
ers in  “Buffoon”  were  as  funny  as 
they  ,were  explicit.  Albert  Carroll,  as 
the  chief  buffoon,  and  Aline  Mac- 
Mahon  and  Esther  IMitchell,  as  two 
matchmakers,  were  excellent. 

To  say  that  both  pieces  are  well 
worth  traveling  the  endless  length  of 
farthest  Grand  Street  to  see  may 
sound  a little  fulsome:  but  it  is  act- 
ually true.  The  production  opened 
last  Thursday  and  will  continue  in- 
definitely every  night  except  Monday. 


I 1 


By  Deems  Taylor 


cdiUons.) 

THE  PHILADELPHIANS. 

Mr.  Stokowski’3  all-Rueslan  program 
maj-  be  set  down  as  a success.  His| 
I’Ulladelphla  Orchestra  played  Glinka, 
Moufsorgsky.  Chykovsky  and  Rirn- 
sky-Korsako££  last  night  before  an  au- 
dience that  braved  the  slush  to  pack 
Carnegie  Hall  five  deep  with  standees, 
and  behaved  like  a Saturday  night 
Metropolitan  audience  at  “Alda.”  Ap- 
plause, quantities  of  It,  Is  a matter  oi 
course  at  these  concerts,  but  cheers 
and  bravos  are  something  of  a nov- 
elty, even  for  the  Philadelphia  vir- 
fuosl. 

The  high  point  of  the  evening — of 
a good  many  evenings,  in  fact — was 
an  electrifying  performance  of  Chy- 
kovsky's  Fifth,  a reading  charged 
with  dramatic  fire,  blinding  color  and 
-he  irresistible  onrush  of  nervous 
force  that  makes  Mr.  Stokowski’s 
conducting  such  a thrilling  experience 
it  its  best. 

It  was  not  an  orthodox  reading,  by 
any  means.  Not  a few  heads  began 
to  shake  by  the  middle  of  the  first 
movement,  and  the  third — the  waltz — 
caused  several  academic  thumbs  to 
urn  unmistakably  downward.  For 
it  was  not  a waltz  as  Johann  Strauss 
knew  waltzes,  but  a song;  a lovely, 
heartbroken  thing  that  sang  through 
tears,  bravely  and  desperately,  until  it 
faltered  and  broke  and  surrendered  to 
the  grim  processional  theme  that 
tramps  so  Inexorably  through  the  four 
movements. 

The  soloist  was  the  admirable  Nina 
Koschetz,  greatly  improved,  both  in 
voice  and  confidence,  since  her  last 
appearances  here,  who  sang  a group  of 
Moussorgsky  that  Included  the  great 
"Trepak’’  and  “Death,  the  Com- 
mander,” the  “Humoresque,”  and 
Parasha’s  Reverie  and  Dance  from 
“The  Fair  at  Sorochlnsk.”  She  im- 
pressed her  hearers  greatly  with  the 
versatility  and  consummate  artistry 
of  her  interpretations,  and  later  gave 
another  group,  by  Rlmsky-KorsakoCt, 
that  Included  the  famous  “Oriental 
Romance.’’  with  a hummed  obbligato 
coda  that  was  as  charming  as  It  was 
novel. 

Not  all  of  the  Moussorgsky  songs 
were  scored  for  orchestra  by  the  com- 
poser, and  one  wonders  who  made  the 
excellent  orchestrations  of  “Trepak” 
and  “Humoresque"  that  were  used 
last  night.  No  name  was  given  on 
the  program.  The  concert  began  with 
the  overture  to  "Russian  and  Lyud- 
mila” and  closed  with  the  dance  of. 
the  buffoons  from  the  third  act  of 
“Sriyegurochka." 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

A little  group  of  drenched  but  val- 
iant music-lovers  struggled  through 
yesterday’s  storm  to  hear  the  cello  re- 
cital given  by  Gerald  Maas  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  They  were  rewarded  by  a com- 
petent and  scholarly  performance, 
which,  if  it  lacked  the  stimulation  of 
any  startling  innovation  in  style  or 
program,  had  the  ever-grateful  dis- 
tinction of  learning  and  good  taste  in 
using  it.  Mr.  Maas  obviously  is  at 
home  with  his  classics;  the  Brahms 
Sonata  he  fingered  lovingly,  with  the 
devotion  of  perfect  familiarity;  the 
“Arioso”  of  Bach  had  the  noble  and 
placid  proportions  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture. After  this,  the  final  group  of 
half-gods  came  as  something  of  an 
anti -climax.  The  performer  had  es- 
tablished his  period  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  program;  directly  he  ventured 
beyond  it  his  efforts  seemed  strained 
and  perfunctory,  and  the  moral  of 
that  is,  that  it  Is  not  for  the  academic 
artist  to  trifle  with  those  typical  mod- 
ern show-pieces  for  the  cello  which, 
by  some  inscrutable,  unwritten  law, 
■■eeir.  to  decorate  almost  every  cello 
program. 


The  evening  brought  two  debuts — 
one  a violin  recital  by  Jacques  Gout- 
manovitch,  who  is  characterized  as  “a 
great  popular  success  In  Russia”  from 
whence  he  came.  Mr.  Goutmano- 
vitch  deserves  his  success  at  home 
ami  abroad.  Hi.s  music  i.s  alive  with 
fire  and  racial  color — occasionally  al- 
most too  alive,  for  the  spasmodic 


movement  of  its  measures  .sometime^ 
re.'iultcd  in  scratches  and  unevenness 
of  tone,  This  marred  the  muted  pa- 
thos of  the  Chykovskj’  ’’.Serenade  Mo- 
I.ancohque,”  but  the  ’’Espagnolc”  of 
Lodo  was  leaping  flame.  His  pro- 
gram opened  with  ’the  Sonata  of  La- 
zarri,  an  introduction  seldom  used  and 
,to  this  listener  not  altogether  exhila- 
rating thougli  one  can  be  grateful  for 
a variation  from  tho  ’’Devil’s  Thrill” 
as  an  introductory  rtumber. 


Winifred  Rid.ge,  a young  lyric  so- 
prano from  Pennsylvania,  also  made 
her  bow  to  New  York.  Her  perform- 
• noo  wa,s  remarkable  for  her  excellent 
'h-tion  and  the  perfect  poise  with 
-.vhich  she  aftacl:ed  a program  rang- 
r..'.;  from  He.ndel’s  ”Oh,  King  of 
iCings”  to  the  “Tout  Gai”  of  Ravel. 
There  were  encores,  much  applause 
and  many  flowens.  A.  S. 


Gatii  Casazza's 
Term  With  Opera 
Extended  to  1929 


milla,”  when  the  strings,  which  are  the' 
glory  of  tills  orche.stra,  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  display  their  precision  and 
virtuosity.  Tiiere  were  songs  by  Mous- 
sorgsky and  Rimsky-Korsakoff.  sung 
by  Mme.  Nina  Koshetz,  soprano.  The 
symphony  was  that  last  word  In  modern 
Russian  composition,  TschaikovsKys 


Mr.  Giulio  Gatti-Casazza  is  in  the 
happy  position  to-day  of  being  sure  of 
a good  job  for  five  more  years  at  least. 
Not  even  a President  of  the  United 
States  can  say  so  much.  Tlie  general 
manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  was  informed  yesterday  by 
Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors,  that  they  had  ex- 
tended his  contract  until  May  31,  1929. 

Thi.s  is  Mr.  Gatti’s  sixteenth  year  at 
the  Metropolitan,  and  this  extension  will 
insure  his  presence  for  a total  of  twen- 
ty-one years,  which  is  an  undisputed 
record  at  the  leading  opera  house  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  was  far  from  wor- 
rying, for  he  still  had  a year  or  .so  to 
go  on  his  last  extension.  But  there 
had  been  rumors — there  always  are 
rumors  around  the  opera  house  that  the 
man  who  came  from  the  Scola  in  Milan 
sixteen  years  ago  to  rule  the  .artistic 
destinies  at  Broadway  and  Fortieth 
street  would  leave  New  York  after  his 
present  contract  expires. 

But  this  letter  of  yesterday  hangs 
new  laurel.s  on  the  Italian  brow  of  Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza  and  ends  all  the  rumors. 
Here  it  is : 

Dear  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  : 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  and  sat- 
isfaction to  inclose  herewith  your 
contract  as  general  manager  of  the 
Metroiiolitan  Opera  Company,  re- 
newed for  a further  term  of  five 
years,  until  the  end  of  May,  1929. 

In  doing  so  I wish  to  express  to 
vou  once  more  the  high  regard-  of  tlie 
board  of  directors  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  their  implicit  confi- 
dence, and  their  grateful  appreciation 
of  your  services. 

You  have  guarded  worthily  the  dig- 
nity of  this  far  famed  institution. 
You  have  enhanced  its  prestige.  By 
careful  and  intelligent  stage  manage- 
ment and  well  balanced  attentiom  to 
all  the  elements  that  belong  to  the 
production  of  opera  you  have  greatly 
improved  the  standard  of  its  ensemble. 
You  have  administered  its  affairs  with 
great  skill  and  wise  judgment,  while 
at  the  same  time  pursuing  single 
mindedly  the  purpose  of  artistic 
achievement.  You  have  gained  the 
approval,  esteem  and  goodwill  of  the 
Metropolitan’s  patrons  and  enlisted 
the  attendance  of  the  opera  loving 
public  In  ever  increasing  degree.  You 
hold  in  complete  measure  the  confi- 
dence. loyaltw-and  attachment  of  the 
artistic  and  administrative  personnel 
of  the  organization. 

You  have  been  zealous  in  giving  to 
American  artists  every  consideration 
and  opportunity  warranted  by  merit. 
“While  diligent  and  sympathetic  In 
seeking  and  fostering  home  talent 
(with  the  result  Uiat  there  are  now  a 
far  greater  number  of  American  ar- 
tists on  the  roster  of  the  Metropolitan 
than  ever  were  there  before),  you 
have  rightly  maintained  the  tradition, 
to  which  the  Metropolitan  Opera  has 
adhered  from  its  beginning,  that  it 
can  best  serve  American  art  by  ful- 
filling the  function  of  placing  before 
the  public  the  accomplishments  of  the 
leading  singers  of  all  lands. 

With  the  expression  of  my  sincere 
personal  friendship  and  high  esteem, 
I remain,  very  faithfully  yours, 

Otto  H.  Kahn,  Chairman. 

.Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 


Fifth,  and  the  final  orchestral  piece  j 
was  that  music  which  seems  to  iiave ' 
sprung  from  the  very  lap  of  nature — ' 
the  Spring  dances  from  Rimsky-Kor-  ) 
sakoff’s  "Snow  Maiden.”  : 

Tliis  program  found  Mr.  Stokowski  In 
his  element,  as  his.  recent  performance 
of  Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony  did  not. 
Last  night  his  ability  to  whip  his  audi- 
ence and  orchestra  to  the  top  pitch  of 
excitement  and  climax  found  full  play. 
True,  a Russian  musician  could  have 
taken  exception  to  much  that  the  con- 
ductor did  with  Tschaikovsky.  He 
would  have  observed  a number  of  lib- 
erties. characteristic  of  Mr.  Stokowski, 
as  regards  tempi  and  the  treatment  of 
many  phrases.  He  would  iiave  re- 
marked. perhaps,  that  tlie  brass  tone 
was  often  unnecessarily  shrill,  since  a 
re.sonance  Just  as  effective  but  more 
noble  could  readily  Iiave  been  secured. 
He  might  have  concluded  that  this  was 
Mr.  Stokowski’s  symphony  as  well  a.s 
Tschaikovsky's  and  that  Tschaikovsky 
was  no  better  off  fqr  it.  Fortunately, 
however,  a symphony  like  this  one  lends 
itself  to  various  interpretations. 

Whatever  Mr.  Stokowski  did  he 
achieved  an  effect.  He  made  the  most 
of  every  opportunity  of  orchestral  rhet- 
oric, secured  some  magnificent  cres- 
cendos and  was  irresistible  in  the  wild 


exultation  of  the  final  pages.  SJils  mood  i 
was  evidently  native  both  to  conductor 
and  composer-.-  It  Is  the  one  triumphant 
expression  to  be  found  in  the  three  im- 
portant symplionies  of  Tschaikowsky, 
when  he  turns  on  Ids  foe  of  despond, 
and.  in  a way  not  a little  suggestive  of 
Beethoven,  changes  the  theme  of  despair 
that  has  pervaded  the  whole  symphony 
into  a victorious  chant.  Thus  both  com- 
posers, in  their  fifth  symphonies, 
of  man’s  triumph  over  fate.  Last  night 
composer  and  interpreter  could  h.^Y® 
cried,  with  Whitman,  “O  music  wild! 
Oh,  now  I triumph !’’ 

Mme.  Koshetz  showed  her  understand- 
ing^ of  her  songs,  though  she  was  not 
always  able  to  summon  the  vocal  re- 
sources to  do  them  justice.  A song  such, 
as  INIoussorgsky’s  “Death  the  Comman- 
der” is  of  almost  Inhuman  requirements 
for  the  singer,  and  the  orchestral  ver- 
sion, though  not  indiscreet  for  the  sub- 
ject matter,  does  not  make  it  easier 
for  the  voice.  In  the  curious  “Humor- 
eske”  and  in  other  passages  which  made 
no  great  demands  of  tone  or  of  strenu-  , 
ous  dramatic  declamation,  the  singer  ' 
was  heard  to  best  advantage. 

The  hall  was  packed.  The  audience 
listened  as  to  inner  revelation.  The  ap- 
plause was  long  and  loud. 


^yeraia  iUaas,  as  i>,ellist, 
Displays  Skill  and  Flency 


Performance,  However,  Marked 
by  Coolness  Rather  Than 
Expressive  Warmth 

Skillful,  musiccianly  cello  playing 
was  furnished  yesterday  afternoon  at 
Aeolian  Hall  by  Gerald  Maaas,  who 
gave  a program  with  a large  propor- 
tion of  longer  numbers — -an  eighteenth 
century  sonata  by  Benedetto  Marcello, 
Saint-Saens's  A minor  concerto  and 


the  Brahms  sonata  in  F major.  Joseph 
Adler  was  the  co-operating  pianist. 

The  cellist,  who  has  been  heard  be- 
fore, but  not  recently,  had  much 
technical  dexterity,  well  exhibited  in 
the  Marcello  sonata,  v.-here  display 
passages,  if  not  without  some  dryness 
of  tone,  gave  an  impression  of  ease. 
The  Saint-Saens  and  Brahms  numbers 
brought  out  an  agreeable  tone,  of  satis- 
factory fullness  and  fluency  and  ade- 
quate in  high  notes.  But  Mr.  Maas’s 
playing  seemed  marked  by  correctness 
rather  than  coloring;  by  a certain 
sameness  of  hue  and  unemotional  cool- 
ness, rather  than  the  expressive 
warmth  of  the  greatest  cello  perform- 
ances. 

An  encore  followed  the  Brahms 
sonata  and  an  arrangement  of  a Bach 
Arioso  by  Sam  Franko  opened  the  clos- 
ing group  of  shorter  pieces — a most 
euphonious  number,  showing  the  cello 
in  its  most  grateful  role. 


i ‘1 

By  Deems  Taylor 
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the  AMERICAN-NATIONAL- 


An  All-Rassian  Concert, 


By  OLIN  IlOWNES. 

The  concert  given  by  the  Philadelphia  ^ 
.Symphony  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokow- 
ski, conductor,  last  night  in  Carneg 
Hall  wa.s  devoted  wliolly  to  Ru.sslan 
music.  It  opened  with  a most  brilliant 
and  exhilarating  performance  of  Glin- 
ka’s ' overture  to  ’ Russian  and  Lud- 


Howard  Barlow’s  young  and  am 
b.iious  orchestra,  the  American-Na- 
tional, which  is  engaged  in  the  pio- 
neer task  of  proving  that  a man  may- 
be American  horn  and  still  play  m 
a band,  began  i^s  spring  series  of  con- 
certs in  -Aeolian  Hall  with  a orate 
attack  on  Brahms’s  Second  &>m- 
phony  last  night. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  expect 


an  organization  so  recently  forriied' 
and  so  inexperienced  In  personnel  to 
play  with  any  great  degree  of  polish 
and  confidence,  and  the  American- 
National  displayed  neither  of  these 
qualities  yesterday  evening.  The  va- 
rious choirs  were  not  ndWvys  together, 
tlie  Instrumental  tone  tr»3  Imperfectly 
blended,  and  there  were  frequent  in- 
dividual attacks  of  stage  fright,  with 
their  attendant  technical  slips  and 
lapses  from  the  pitch. 

Yet  with  all  these  drawb.acks  the 
performance  had  encouraging  qti&li- 
I tics.  Mr.  Barlow's  reading  was  In- 
' telHgent  and  well  structured,  and 
though  he  could  extract  from  his  or- 
chestra no  more  technical  skill  than 
it  possessed,  he  did  coax  from  it  some 
effective  climaxes  and  dynamic  nu 
ances.  The  first  movement  found  the 
first  horn  more  than  equal  to  its 
difficult  solo  passages,  and  the  second 
revealed  some  really  good  lyric  plaj'- 
Ing  by  the  cellos  and  first  violins. 

The  second  half  of  the  program  was 
devoted  entirely  to  American  works 
beginning  with  an  “in  momoriam’ 
performance  of  the  late  W.  H.  Humls- 
ton’i  '“Southern  Fantasy.”  The  others 
were  by  living  Americans,  and  thoug'. 
none  of  them  was  oit  startling  im- 
portance, they  displayed  sincerity  anc 
compefen-t  workmanship. 

Nathan  Novick’s  “Russian  Sketch 
es,”  which  had  a first  hearing  at  las' 
summer’s  stadium  concerts,  is  s 
series  of  four  brief  pieces,  of  whicl: 
the  first,  “A  Siberian  Impression,’ 
seeiTK^d  the  best,  while  the  second,  t 
diverting  and  unimportant  sleigh rrid(| 
hit.  caught  the  audience’s  fancy  the| 
strongest. 

This  was  followed  by  “A  Moonlit] 
Sky,”  by  B.  Sherman  Fowler,  a si-m-i 
phonic  poem  w-ith  an  immensely  de- 
tailed program  that  was  rather  belied 
by  the  wholly  comprehensible  nature 
of  the  music  itself.  Last  came  Will- 
iam Schroeder’s  “The  Journey  Home- 
ward.’’ an  interlude  from  his  opera, 
“Rip  Van  Winkle.”  .All  three  pieces 
were  cordially  received. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

Esther  Dale  began  her  recital  last 
evening  with  the  usual  groups  of 
Handel,  Haydn  and  Brahms;  she 


sang  them  most  persuasively  before. 

irhlc 


an  appreciative  audience  which  was, 
however,  obviously  waiting  for' 
Bloch’s  impassioned  setting  of  Psalm 
137.  so  seldom  heard.  In  all  literature, 
there  is  no  more  hopeless  tragedy 
than  the  despair  of  these  lines  and 
Bloch  has  caught  all  In  his  muslc,| 
which  is  less  a setting  than  very 
echo  of  the  words.  “How  shall  we 
sing  the  Lord’s  song  in  a strange 
land?”  welled  up  from  the  depths  of 
these  lonely  cadences  as  from  the 
alien  rivers  of  Babylon  and  trans- 
formed even  the  savage  and  goiY 
note  on  which  the  poem  ends.  Tho| 
song  lost  nothing  in  the  singing  for 
Miss  Dale  brought  to  it  a dramatic 
vigor  f^nd  intensity  almost  startling. 
After  the  force  of  this  number, 
Eugene  Field  came  as  something  of 
an  anti-climax.  "Psatime  137”  needs 
a program  of  its  own. 

\ A.  S. 


CONCERT  FOR  MUSIC  CLUB 
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Hasoutra,  Young  American  Dancer,  Ap- 
pears in  Aboriginal  Pieces,  to  Jus- 
tin Elie’s  Music 

A program  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  and  dances  was  given  at  Carnegie 
Hall  last  evening  by  the  Music  and  Art 
Ixivers’  Club,  with  a number  of  artists  par- 
licipating.  Bernice  dc  Pasquali,  formerly 
of  the  Metropolitan,  Cantor  Bernard 
tVoolff  Giovanni  Gurrieri,  Yosie  Fugiwara. 
and  Hilda.  Dcichton  were  tho  singers,  whi 
Mary  WilUcrmann,  pianist,  and  Laura  Za 
man,  violinist,  played.  The  dances  were 
giv;:;  b.  Hasoutra  ana  DUchio  Itow'.s  dan- 
ccis. 

Hasoutra’s  group  was  an  unusually  in- 
teresting one,  danced  to  music  composed 
by  Justin  Elie,  who  was  at  the  piano.  Mr 
Klie  has  made  a long  study  of  aboriginal 
music,  which  he  plays  well,  and  Hasoutra, 
a talented  young  American,  who  ha.s  ap- 
peared in  .several  revues  here,  danced  Wltii 
genuine  distinction 
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[ that  one  reg'refs  at  every  hearing'  of  it 
that  its  composer  did  not  contribute  other 
i similar  things  to  the  scant  stock  of  avail- 
I able  American  orchestral  -works. 


Laicrence  Gilman 


Whenever  Lucrezia  Bori  appears  at  i 
Metropolitan  as  Violetta  in  Verdi  s 
aiuata”  the  house  is  crowded.  It  was 
idedly  so  last  night  when  she  had  for 
partner  Lauri-Volpi,  who  also  has 
y admirers.  Grace  Anthony  and  Danise 
e also  in  the  cast,  and  the  performance, 
er  Mr.  Moranzoni,  moved  along  , 
thly.  • ; 

: is  difficult  to  write  about  Mi^  Bori 
out  “gfushing”  like  a school  girl.  She 

I entrancing  in  her  ball  gown  of  gold 
embroidered  roses.  She  wore  a tiai"a 
rivalled  (in  appearance,  at  least)  any 

e seen  in  the  golden  horseshoe.  What 
better  still— though  all  these  thing.s 
ght  the  eye — was  a ravishing  smile  and 
,ce  so  full  of  intelligence  and  mobility 
t it  made  one  gasp  at  its  charm.  And 
: of  all  ■jvas  her  voice,  clear,  limpid,  ex- 
Bsive,  and  as  lovely  in  quality  and  timbre 
the  diva’s  face  was  beautiful.  She 
g with  the  abandon  and  ease  of  “Tin 
i.rmant  Oiseau.”  And  then  her  sudden 
oxysm  of  pain  and  faintness;  how 
erly  she  acted  it!  It  gave  one  a quick 

II  of  dismay  and  sympathy,  it  seemed 
real;  and  what  relief  one  felt  as  she 
>vered  and  again  became  the  carefree, 
yant,  beautiful  lady  of  pleasure! 

Compared  With  Melba 

here  have  been  many  and  all  sorts  of 
letlas  at  the  Metropolitan,  but  most 
Ihem,  however  fine  in  some  ways,  left 
nethirig  to  be  desired  in  other  w'ays. 
re  wa.s  Melba,  for  instance.  She  sang 
inely,  of  course,  but  she  used  to  sit  on 
garden  bench  and  take  her  hat  off  and 
ljvou.='ly  adjust  the  trimming,  for  want 
"omething  better  to  do;  she  simply  had 
idea  of  acting  at  all.  Others  never  sug- 
!ted  the  Violetta  of  the  story.  Today, 
irever,  -we  have  a perfect  portrayal  in 
r ty  requisite,  even  to  the  nnhappy  end- 
, where  the  healthy  artist  manages  to 
vev  without  apparent  effort  the  pain- 
demise  of  the  frail  lady  tortured  by  a 
gh  that  stabs  one  to  the  heart  in  Its 

1 icm 

Miss  Northrup’s  Recital 

h these  days  of  voice-murdering  songs 
r j does  not  often  hear  a singer  who  en- 
nts  by  the  mere  sound  of  her  voice 
Miss  Margaret  Northrop  did  at  her 
Ilian  Hall  recital  yesterday  afternoon, 
is  inexpi-essibly  gratifying  to  a critic 
X 5se  eai'.s  are  daily  harassed  and  tor- 
' ed,  to  come  across  a voice  which  is 
sistently  pure  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
jnation  as  this  young  woman’s  is.  And 
unforced,  spontaneous,  flexible, 
lost  singers,  even  those  of  the  better 
tes,  need  half  an  hour  to  get  their  voice 
io  condition.  But  Miss  Northrup  «as 
■eeable  from  the  start;  she  sang 
ydn’s  “With  Verdure  Clad’’  and  Han- 
’s "Come  Unto  Him’’  and  “O  Had  I 
bal’s  Byre”  with  rich,  luscious  tones 
}it  filled  the  whole  hall  with  euphony. 

' flfiong  the  other  numbers  on  her  list  -was 
^ ^ri,  Curuzza,’’  short  but  sonorous,  like 
tf'Jorwegian  call  for  the  cattle,  which  was 
<j,ite  thrilling. 

w r>  •.  c.4,0 - - - 

■lumiston’s  “A  Southern  Fantasy” 
oward  Barlow  opened  his  program  for 
concert  of  the  Ameiican  National 
iestra  last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall  witii 
hms's  D major  .symphony.  This  was 
the  sake  of  variety  and  to  show  that 
iaIl-American  orchestra  can  .also  do  jus- 
to  mere  Kuropean  music.  America 
I represented  by  Southern  Fantasy" 

I file  late  W.  II.  Hunii.stoii,  Nathan 
ifk',.  "Kuswian  Sketches,"  Slierman 
/ler’.i  "A  Moonlit  Bky,"  and  “The  ,Tour- 
I Homeward,"  from  William  Schroeder’s 
!r.i  "Jlip  Van  Winkle." 
p^fial  interest  atfached  to  Mr.  Humi.s- 
H piere;  It  was  by  no  means  a,  novelty, 
lug  iicen'  played  years  ago  try  the  I’hil 
monie.  of  which  Humlston  was  a mem- 
(organ  and  eelest.a,  as  well  as  program 
ler;.  It  l.s  .so  ehiirmlngly  melodious 
fCboWj  aiich  a.  keen  Instinet  for  or- 
ttral  c^Ioftnr  of  the  mo.st  alluring  kind 


Esther  Dale  In  Recital.  1 

Miss  Esther  Dale  gave  a song  recital 
last  evening  at  Town  Hall  before  a good 
sized  and  appreciative  audience.  Her 
program  ranged  from  Haydn  and  Han- 
del to  Bi-ahms  and  Poldoxvski.  There 
were  many  things  to  admire  in  Miss 
Dale’s  singing  but  a rather  per.slstent 
vibration  was  not  one  of  them.  She  was 
graceful  in  the  Haydn  numbers  and  did 
tlie  Handel  air  with  spirit,  passing  over 
the  runs  easily.  There  was  a slight  de- 
clcn.sion  oftorial  accuracy  in  Mendels- 
.sohn's  song,  but  the  rest  of  the  German 
group  made  up  for  this  temporary 
lap.«e.  It  appealed  to  the  listeners  who 
asked  an  encore  for  the  Brahms  and  re- 
ceived another  by  the  same  composer. 
To  some,  the  song.s  in  French  seemed  to 
suit  Miss  Dale  the  best.  There  was  a 
lively  “Trols  Chansons"  by  Pieme 
which  had  to  be  repeated  and  a curious 
but  effective  "Pannyre  oux  Talons  d’or’’ 
br-  Poldow.ski,  much  applauded. 

Hyr  closing  English  group  included  a 
i.ianuscript  by  Jeanne  Boyd,  "Balloons 
in  the  .Snow.”  very  much  in  the  Debussy 
manner,  which  delighted  every  one  and 
was  repeated.  She  was  accompanied  by 
John.  Doane. 


Margaret  Northup  Sings. 

Margaret  Northrup  gave  an  interest- 
ing song  recital  yesterday  afternoon  at 
Aeolian  Hall.  Her  program  had  a wide 
1 ange ; it  included  airs  from  oratorios 
and  groups  in  French,  German  and  Ital- 
ian. Miss  Northrup  would  do  very  well 
as  an  oratorio  singer.  Her  voice  has 
the  clear,  tuneful,  level  quality  so  neces- 
.-ary  for  sustained  pas.sages  in  Handel's 
".Messiah,”  for  instance:  at  the  same 
time  she  negotiated  the  runs  in  ”0  had 
1 Jubal’s  Lyre”  with  excellent  flexibility 
and  steady  breath  control.  Neither  was 
she  unmindful  of  the  semi-sacred  char- 
acter of  her  numbers.  She  sang  the  re- 
mainder of  her  program  with  consider- 
able expres.sion.  though  not  always  witli 
such  certain  vocal  results  as  in  her 
opening  airs,  but  slie  could  have  repeat- 
ed "Ton  Sourlre,”  by  Catherine,  had  she 
been  so  minded,  and  was  In  fact  obliged 
to  encore  Brahms'  "Vergebliches  Stiind- 
chen.”  The  singfr  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded by  an  audience  which  enjoyed 
htr  efforts  and  which  sent  her  many 
flowers.  She  had  the  valuable  assistance 
j of  Coenraad  V.  Bos  at  the  piano. 

' *‘All-Amencan.” 

By  ODIN  DOWNES. 

The  American-National  Orchestra, 
which  states  that  It  "is  the  only  pro-  . 
I fessional  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Amer- 
ica which  Is  composed  entirely  of  Amer- 
ican born  professional  musicians  and  ; 
conducted  by  an  American-born  con- 
dretor”  gave  a concert  consisting  prin-  ; 
ci,  ally  of  nexv  works  by  American  com- 
posers last  night  in  Aeolian  Hall.  It  j 
would  be  Invidous  to  compare  this  or-  1 
chestra,  which  has  good  material  in  it. 
with  long-established  and  amply  fi- 
nanced .orchestras  which  givo  concerts  in  | 
this  city.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  | 
no  particular  reason  why  a special  plea  ' 
.'•hould  be  made  for  an  American  or-  ! 
chestra  because  It  Is  composed  only  of 
native-born  Americans  any  mor^thanj 
there  should  be  a plea  for  speciar  clem- 
ency to  American  composers  because 
they  are  native  bom  and  cannot  com- 
pose as  well  as  foreigners. 

The  opening  performance  of  Brahms’s 
symphony  xvas  spirited,  though  some- 
what angular.  In  the  finale  Mr.  Bar- 
low,  conducting,  did  not  hold  to  his 
tempi  firmly  enoiigh  or  give  his  second 
theme  the  breadth  and  tlje  articulation 
that  may  be  expected  of  him  later. 
Certain  solo  entrances  were  heard  before 
their  time— accidents  which  have  hap- 
pened in  other  orchestr.ns  than  this  one. 
The  orchestra  is  inevitably  not  a per- 
fected instrument,  but  it  i.s  a tangible 
and  promising  beginning  of  one. 

The  American  compositions  were  Wil- 
liam H.  Ilumiston's  "Southern  Fan- 
tasy,” performed  in  his  memory:  Na- 
than Novick's  "Russian  Sketches" ; R. 
Sherman  Fowler’s  "A  Jloonlit  Sky”  and 
William  Schroeder’s  "Journey  Home- 
ward," from  his  opera,  "Hip  Van 
Winkle."  The  composition  of  William 
Humlston  is  well  known  here,  and  has 
attained  popularity.  Of  the  other  new' 
work.s  the  best  wa.s  Mr.  Novick’s  "Rus- 
-sian  .Sketches."  The  movement  "In  .a 
One-Horse  Sleigh”  Is  amusing  and  well 
instrumcntiited.  The  "Chant"  l.s  not  too 
long,  and  ag.ain  Is  clearly  written.  U 
leads  into  ■'Gance”  which  suggests  a 
Russian  madman's  idea  of  "Yankee 
Dooille.”  Tliese  little  pieces  show  a 
young  m.in  learning  his  busine.ss  and 
facing  its  practical  problems  as  he  goes 
along'. 

Ml'.  Fowler's  "Moonlit  Sky"  Intends 
to  depict  in  fanciful  ."lyle  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  moon  on  a Summer 
night  and  a quarrel  between  the  Man 
and  the  Dady  in  the  moon.  The  dis- 
cussion is  4-xtended  until  long  after  bed- 
time. but  neither  party  to  it  convinces 
or  particularly  Impresses  the  ho.arcr. 
Mr.  Schroi  dcr's  piece  depicts  the  ri'le 
homeward  of  Hip  Van  Winkle.  ’That 
hero  is  shown  to  have  a marked  prefer- 
eiii  e for  harmony  and  orchestration  of 
the  Germ.m  school. 

No  doubt  it  was  well  to  play  the 
American  compositions,  if  only  to  get 
them  out  of  the  composers’  systems,  but 
It  cannot  bo  claimed  that  they  con.stl- 
tuted  for  the  unprejudlocd  public  a li.st 
that  was  of  particular  Inti  rest  or  artis- 
tic value. 


An  All-Wagner  Program  bv  The 
Boston  Sympboriy  Orchestra 

at  Carnegie  Hall  j 

There  was  doubtless  a raising  of 
eyebrows  among  the  musical  Intelli- 
gentsia when  Mr.  Monteux  announced 
that  the  fourth  evening  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New 
York  would  have  an  AI!-Wagrer  pro-  * 
gram.  “All-Wagner”  programs  have  ■ 
been  hopelessly  canaille  for  some  time 
— meet  for  the  Saturday  night  popu-  ; 
lar  concert,  for  the  semi-popular  Sun- 
day matineej  but  hardly  suitable  for 
the  better  class  of  orchestral  concerts  i 
Mr.  Damrosch,  to  be  sure,  occasionally 
stoops  to  Wagner,  and  devotes  a sub-  j 
scription  pair  of  concerts  to  excerpts  I 
from  the  once  respectable  operas  and  | 
music-dramas.  But  Mr.  Damrosch  is  ' 

. Favorite  Son,  and  may  do  as  he 
pleases.  Mr.  Stokowski,  too,  gives  an 
‘ All-Wagner”  program  at  his  subsenp- 
i tion  concerts  in  rhiladelphia  at  least 
’ once  a season;  but  Mr.  Stokowski  is  a 
co..-,uermg  hero,  and  could  get  awaj 
with  a Mendelssohn  Cycle,  if  he  chose 
■—the  Academy  of  Music  would  stiB  be 
crowded  to  the  chandeliers.  The  lesser 
;,ods  and  the  plain  mortals  of  the  or- 
chestral world,  however,  do  not  often 
dare  to  offer  their  sophisticated; 
SI  bscribers  an  entire  program  of  Wag- 
ner. Mr.  Mengelberg  or  Mr.  van  Hoog-  . 
straten  or  Mr.  Walter  would  scarcely  , 
venture  upon  so  degraded  an  under- i 
taking;  and  even  Mr.  Stokowski  has  I 
' never  asked  his  dazzling  y distin-  • 
guished  New  York  subscribers  to  dc 
scend  to  an  All- Wagner  program.  It 
simply  is  nut  done.  Wagner  is  to-day; 
not  merely  demode  beyond  recovery,  1 
but  he  has  sunk  to  the  depths  where  ! 
poor  Tchaikovsky  dwells,  eating  out  his  | 
heart  jn  the  sub-cellar  of  the  “Pa-  ' 
llietique.”  I 

0 W * 

"■  would  be  difficult  to  convey  to  un  | 
sophi  tieated  ni.nd.  an  adequate  ideal 
of  the  degree  to  which  Wagner  is  de- 
spised by  the  Be.st  People.  We  were  1 
reading  the  other  day  an  article  by  a 
cuutemporary  French  critic  who 
Y ought  he  had  discovered  in  tha  ! 
nn  ;c  of  Monsieur  Honegger,  one  ' 
the  forward-looking  “Groupe  des  Six,” 
a r-.-.niniscence  01  'Tristan”  The  criti ; , 
wa horriiled.  No  doubt,  he  observed,  I 
Monsieur  Honegger  was  anxious  to  I 
av.,id  the  ageing  impressionism  of  De-  ; 
bussy;  but  this  should  not  have  ' 
d ven  him  to  follow  -o  “insufferable’  , 
a model  as  “Tristan”;  “that,”  he  re-  ; 
marked,  “is  merely  to  fall  from  a de 
licious  Scylla  into  an  abominable 
Charybdis.” 

“An  abominable  Charybdis.”  Alas, 
poor  Wfgner!  We  knew  him  well— 
once.  But  now,  when  we  meet  in  the  pub 
Yic  ways  that  grotesque  apparition  out 
of  a repudiated  past — the  short,  bandy- 
legged tigure,  shambling  along  in  his 
threudl.a'e  c!oak  and  his  queer  velvei 
cap,  an  old  score  of  “Tristan”  unde, 
his  arm,  we  hastily  cross  the  strev' 
or  turn  a corner,  muftering  “Stra 
vinsky”  as  a protective  talisman,  fo: 
it  does  no  one  any  good  o be  seen 

with  the  poor  old  boy  these  days.  He 
I (belongs  among  the  sins  of  our  yeasty 
j youth;  he  is  Old  Stuff;  the  crowd  has 
' mauled  him,  made  him  its  vulgar  own  | 
We,  v/ho  have  discovered  that  Stra-  1 
vinsky  and  Schonberg  and  Bartok  and 
Varese  are  the  true  spokesmen  of  our  1 
own  time,  have  learned  that  Wagner, 
though  a master  in  his  way-;-a  techni- 
cal wizard  in  the  manipulation  of  his 
ideas— wrote  what  Mr.  W.  J.  Turner, 
the  London  critic,  so  felicitously  de- 
scribed as  “tawdry  rubbish.”  “I  hardly 

ver  want  to  hear  it,”  says  Mr 
, Turner;  “often  I go  unwillingly;  I have 
little  innate  sympathy  with  it”— a tem- 
■ te  statement  of  a typical  point  of 
view.  • 


No  doubt,  as  Maurice  Rollinat  sang. 
il  est  mort.  And  yet  . . . and 

X et 

Toujours,  tout  au  fond  de  mon  ame, 

I.a.  dans  le  coin  des  vieux  effrois, 
J'entends  gemir,  comine  autrefois, 

Sa  cornemuse.  ; 

Some  of  us  cannot  forget  it,  cannot 
escape  it  — there,  in  the  deep  places  of 
the  spirit,  we  hear  it  always.  For 
some  of  us  it  is  still  the  most  beauti- 
ful, the  most  moving,  the  most  nobly  ■ 
passionate  of  all  music — music  of  an  ■ 
incomparable  intensity,  an  incompar- 1 
able  distinction. 


Doubtless  Mr.  Monteux  knows  that  i 
Wagner  was  essentially  a non-operatic  | 
composer;  that  his  so  called  music-  j 
dramas  are  program-music  with  an- 
< Tlary  voice-parts  — symphonic  poems  i 
xvith  'descriptive  theatrical  backgrounds.  , 
A-d  Vio  o-ave  us  last  night  n gen-  | 


■ fous  draft  of  the  pure  essence  of 
Wagner  the  Prelude  to  “Die  Meister- , 
n'nger,”  the  Si'jgfriod  Idyl.  *^he  “Tann- 
hauser”  Bacr’nr.na>e,  the  “Ride  of  the 
Valkyries.”  the  “Waldwehen,”  and,  as  1 
a sop  to  the  Wagnerian  Fundamental-  | 
ists,  two  scenes  from  the  later  music- 
firamas  with  their  orthodox  vocal  ac- 
companiment: Isolde’s  Narrative,  from 
the  First  Act  of  “Tristan  ” and  Briinn- 
hilde’s  Immolation  scene  from  “Got- 
Yerrian.merung,”  both  sung  by  Margaret 
Matzenauer. 

• « • 

If  Mr.  Monteux  hoped  to  lure  the 
'Vagnerites  from  their  dug-outs,  his 
'■ish  was  granted.  They  were  there  in 
’'sttal’cns — the  ha’!  has  not  been  so 
full,  apparently,  since  Mr.  Stravinsky’s 
prehistoric  lady  friend  was  sacrificed 
to  the  Spring  (as  she  will  be  again  to- 
morrow. by  the  way).  The  Wagnerites 
xvere  well  rewarded.  Every  number  on 
the  program  was  first-ra;e  Wagner: 
the  gorgeous,  full-blown  Wagner  who 
i'rote  between  1S54  and  1874:  and  Mr. 
Monteux  played  the  magnificent  music 
• s if  he  believed  in  its  greatness— as 
if  he  realized  that  it  is  perfectly  pos 
! sible  for  the  W.egnerite  and  the 
Stravinskyite  to  dwell  a'tiicab’y  to- 
i '.ether  in  the  same  world.  For  here,  too 
t’eere  are  many  mansions, 
j . The  admirable  orchestra  displayed 
, -gain  its  newly  found  beauty,  its  sup- 
pleness, its  fineness  of  texture,  a.nd 
xvon  an  abundance  of  well  deserved  a'l- 
i nlause.  Mmo.  Matzonauer  sang  as  is 
tvagnerian  wont — not  always  ease- 
fuily,  but  always  in  the  grand  man”-”-  • 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 


J 


The  Boston  Symphony. 

The  fourth  evening  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  took  place 
in  Carnegie  Hall  last  niglit.  M.  Pierre 
Monteux,  h.aving  sojourned  in  the 
realm  of  Ttu.ssian  ima.gination  and  lin- 
.gered  in  other  delectable  territories  in 
. the  course  of  his  actix'e  season  in  tliis 
out  land  city,  last  niglit  led  his  com- 
pany of  instrumental  virtuosi  Into  the 
I country  of  the  Wagnerites.  It  was  ;i 
I one  man  program — all  Wagner.  This 
kind  of  entertainment  comes  uixin  us 
often  in  a musical  xxonter.  for  the 
scores  of  the  genius  of  Baireuth  af- 
ford fine  opportunities  for  ■v'lzarda  of 
the  Ixitbn. 

M.  Monteux  presented  the  prelude 
t(*  "Die  Meistersinger,”  the  "Siegfried 
Idyll.  ' Isolde's  narrative  from  the  first 
act  of  “Tristan  iind  Isolde,”  the  "Tann-  j 
h:euser"  hacchanale,  the  “Ride  of  tlie  1 
V'alkyrics,”  tlie  “Waldweben”  from' 
“Siegfried"  and  the  immolation  of 
Briir>ni  liild-i-  from  “Goetterdaemmer- 
nng.  ’ The  singer  was  Mine.  Matze- 
naucr  of  tlie  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

This  was  a generous  feast  of  Wag- 
nerian e.xoerpts,  of  which  certainly 
two  could  be  properly  dissociated  from 
the  theater.  The  intimate  tone  poem 
whi4  h Vagner  composed  for  his  wife’s 
birthday  celehbation  is  connected  with 
the  theater  only  by  the  use  of  some 
Ihoniaiic  material  from  the  drama 
dealing  with  the  youth  of  the  “highest 
hero  of  worlds.”  after  whom  the  mas- 
ter's son  was  named.  The  prelude  to 
“Die  Jleistorsinger’’  is  welcome  to  the 
concert  hall,  even  though  the  beauti- 
ful comedy  in  music  does  not  follow  it. 

There  was  no  Item  In  the  concert 
clamoring  for  studies  in  vocabulary. 
M.  Monteux  is  a good  conductor,  but 
he  ascends  into  the  impalpable  regions 
of  esoteric  abstractions  when  directing 
much  of  Wagner’s  music,  of  which 
the  ecstasies  are  distinctly  not  those 
of  rapt  philosophers.  It  was  In  the 
Idyllic  tribute  to  FVau  Cosima  and  her 
interesting  offspring  that  M.  Monteux 
was  happiest.  This  Wagnerian  “Sym- 
plionia  Domestlca”  touched  apparently 
a tender  spot  in  the  interpreteris 
heart,  which  vibrated  sympathetically 
with  the  gentle  murmurs  of  the  sham- 
ber  motive  and  the  twilight  sugges- 
tions of  the  bird  theme.  In  the  bac- 
i hanale  there  ■was  beauty  of  tone.  The 
Boston  orchestra  made  svx'eet  Venus- 
lierg  sounds  .and  one  felt  that  tlie 
dance  was  picturesque  and  rhythmic 
without  being  too  disturbing. 

Mme.  M.'itxenauer  of  course  sang  in 
her  familiar  manner.  The  story  of 
the  false  Tantris  and  his  seductive 
glance  was  toid  w'ith  vehemence  and 
x'oeal  variety.  But  the  culling  of  vocal 
lilossoms  from  Wagner’s  magic  ,gar- 
; dens  continues  to  impress  some  an- 
cient purists  as  a.  species  of  vandal- 
ism. The  final  scene  of  Brii^nnhilde 
does  not  rinlure  extraction  any  lietter 


han  hi  firsr  i is?ionate  outbreak  of 
sohir  ni;  ro-.cert  audiences  enjoy, 
he.irinK  '.hi  s<  ■.liinjrs.  So  why  com- 
plain v 

WARNER'S  TRIO  HEARD. 

liUhiM-o  I’lnvt-rM  Give  <<eeoiid  .Snb- 
i p 1 1on  < 'on oer»t . 

fh,  Trie  ga-'e  it;,  second  .?ub- 

I pipfiiM  concert  in  Aeolian  Hall  last 
I A brief  and  attractive  pro- 

■ I ■ il.-'ii  the  Beethoven  trio  in  D 
majc;,  a ij-io  in  minor  by  H.  Waldo 
''  .irn,  I and  •'^ebubert's  B flat  trio. 

.Mr  n . nil's  composition  was  played 
at  !’ tt>field  .several  seasons  ago  and 
M iva.-i  presented  once  or  twice  in  this 
■Vj  le  composer  plays  the  viola  in 
till  i.ondon  String  Quartet.  His  trio  is 
a work  of  genuine  merit.  Mr.  “Vt'amer 
ii.fd  something  to  say  and,  though  in 
•lome  p.a.ssages  he  waxed  verbose  and 
in  other.i  trivial,  the  barbaric  charm 
md  ill,  i-nsuous  sweep  of  his  work 
pos.sessed  undeniable  power.  His  har- 
monies were  interesting  and  there  were 
attractive  themes  tossed  deftly  about 
among  the  various  instruments. 

Of  the  trio's  playing  let  it  be  said 
that  Uie  art  of  this  talented  organiza- 
tion was  almost  above  reproach  last 
evening.  Mr.  Willeke  and  his  cello  are. 
of  course,  familiar  partners  and.  with 
■viireho  Oiorni  at  the  piano  and  William 
Kroll  playing  the  violin,  the  en.semble 
■Ras  excellent.  Fine  balance  and  purity 
of  tone,  a sensitive  regard  for  melodic 
outline,  beauty  of  style  and  impressive 
unit.v  marked  their  playing.  They  had  1 
a large  audience.  i 


BISHOP  SPEAKS  AT  CONCERT.  ! 

IvosTin  and.  Kdwin  Swain  in 
Recital  for  School. 

Mtne.  Maria  Ivogun,  soprano,  and  Ed- 
win Swain,  barytone,  gave  a joint  re- 
cital in  tht  Town  Hall  last  evening.  The 
occasion  waji  a performance  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Du  Bose  Memorial  Church 
Training  School  at  Monteagle,  Tenn.,  an 
In.stitution  for  training  lay  workers  and 
clergy  for  work  primarily  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. 

Mnie.  Ivogun  sang  many  of  her  most 
familiar  and  delightful  numbers.  Adam's 
tariations  on  a melody  by  IMozart,  with 
flute  <iblIgato;  Thomas  More’s  “When 
Love  Is  Kind’’  and  Schubert’s  “Hark: 
Hark!  the  Dark”'  were  .some  of  them, 
hlho  was  in  good  voice  and  delighted 
. her  audience  with  the  quality  and  ar- 
tistic level  of  her  performance. 

Mr.  Swain  sung  numbers  by  Hugo 
olf.  the  "Canzonetta  Russa.’’  from 
"Fedcra,’'  and  other  compositions.  He 
revealed  an  attractive  voice,  not  of 
great  range  or  power,  but  possessed  of 
excellent  diction  and  much  expression. 
During  an  intermission  Bishop  Thomas 
I'.  Gailor.  president  of  the  National 
Council,  delivered  an  address  on  the 
work  and  aims  of  the  school. 

A METROPOLITAN  matinee 
throng  palpitated  and  ap- 
plauded at  the  “Carmen”  per- 
fdi'iiiance.  in  ■which  Ina  Bours- 
kaya.  (he  Ru.ssian,  and  Giovanni 
Alartinelll,  the  Italian,  set  forth 
’I'e  advoniures  of  the  Spanish  ro- 
mantic pair  immortalized  operat-  ; 
loally  by  the  French  composer, 

. Bizet. 

The  longer  one  goes  to  con- 
certs and  lyric  dramas,  the  more 
<^ne  realizes  the  true  Internation- 
alism of  the  tonal  art. 

Mme.  Bourskaya  repeated  her 
impassioned  portrayal  of  the 
I'igarette-smoking  seductress  of 
Seville.  It  Is  a version  theatric- 
ally effective,  but  vocally  uneven. 
IMartlnelll'.s  new-found  robustness 
of  voice  and  ardent  histrionism 
had  plenty  of  outlet  in  the  role  of 
Don  .lose,  one  of  his  best  achieve- 
nients.  Queena  Mario  was  a 
buxom  little  Micaela,  of  simple 
charm  and  sweet,  flute-like  tones. 
Jose  Mardones  did  the  dashing  ' 
bull-fighter,  Escanillo,  and  gave 
him  the  necessary  vocal  reso-  j 
nance  and  flourishes.  | | 

Louis  D'Angelo  and  Angelo  I 
Bada  were  unctuously  humorous 
as  the  pair  of  smugglers.  Opei^ 
utiug  these  days  at  the  Canadian 
border  or  on  the  Long  Island 
shores,  they  could  burlesque  their 
way  past  even  the  most  rigid  of 
Federal  officials. 

* • • 

PARADOXICALLY,  although 
Madame  Butterfly  passes 
away  frequently,  she  never  dies. 

■Vs  an  operatic  character  she  en- 
joys perpetual  life  and  permanent 
popularity.  Last  night  she  com- 
mitted hari-kari  again  at  the  Met- 
ronolltan.  and  a few  moments' 


iaier,  com^etely  res'ilticlfated  and 
ma.'le  whole  again,  she  took  nu- 
iierouti  bows  in  the  person  of 
lurdy  Elizabeth  Rethberg,  who 
i n evening  had  voiced  beautifully 
<:  joys  and  sorrows  of  Cio  Clo 
San. 

Armand  Tokatyan,  rapidly  com- 
ing into  his  o'wn  at  the  Metro- 
politan, was  the  appealing  tenor 
of  the  occasion,  Antonio  Bcottl 
gave  his  usual  solicitous  and  Im- 
roacnlate  U.  8.  Consul  Sharpless. 

When  the  famous  soprano  aria 
sras  sounded,  the  astonished  lady 
in  the  orchestra  circle  said  to  her 
escort:  "Why,  we  have  that  on 
our  own  'Victrola.”  Ahal  Now 
rhe  world  knows  where  Com- 
poser Puccini  got  his  inspiration. 

By  GRENA  BENNETT. 

The  BLSHUCO  trio  gave  its 
second  concert  at  Aeolian  HaU 
last  evening  and  demonstrated  to 
a large  audience  its  ability  at  se- 
rious and  scholarly  performance 
of  chamber  music.  The  individ- 
ual members  of  the  little  orches- 
tra are  accomplished  and  polished 
musician’s. 

Their  co-operation  was  marked 
by  a fine  sense  of  balance  and 
blending  that  are  the  principal 
essentials  of  ensemble  playing. 
These  were  manifested  in  Bee- 
thoven’s trio  in  D major,  a noble 
Vr’ork,  nobly  read;  Warner’s  trio 
In  A minor,  in  which  spirit  and 
spontaneity  went  hand  in  hand 
with  cwlorful  harmonies,  and 
Schubert’s  trio  in  B flat,  whose 
fresh  and  lovely  measures  were 
interpreted  with  brilliancy  and 
vigor. 


By  Deems  Taylor 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

An  all-Wagner  program  that  In- 
cludes neither  the  “Tristan”  prelude 
nior  the  ‘‘Tannhaouser”  overture  Is 
almost  unthimkable  this  season,  but 
such  a program  Mr.  Monteux  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  ac-  , 
complished  last  night.  Ite  did  not| 
escape  “Tannhaeuser”  altogether,  for 
he  played  the  Bacchanale;  but  that  is 
far  easier  hearing.  The  “Walkueren-  j 
ritf  ’ was  there,  of  course,  and  the  i 
“Meisterslnger”  overture.  “Melster- 
slnger”  however,  can  stand  even  more  [ 
repetitions  than  the  countless  ones  It  I 
gets.  The  remainder  'of  the  list  was 
unhackneyed,  and  Included  one  ex- 
cerpt— Isolde's  narrative,  from  Act  1 
of  “Tristan” — that  'we  never  heard 
before  In  concert  form.  The  others 
were  the  "Siegfried”  Idyl,  the  “Wald- 
weben”  scene,  and  Bruennhilde's  im- 
molation and  the  finale  from  “Goet- 
terdaemmerung.'* 

The  brass  section  seemed  to  be  suf- 
fering a bit  from  over-confidence  last| 
night.  It  was  mellow  and  beautiful . 
In  the  Immolations  scene,  where  It 
was  needed,  and  properly  sonorous  In 
the  “Walkuerenritt,”  but  it  was  en- 
tirely too  prominent  in  much  of  the; 
“Melstersinger”  overture  and  quite- 
wrecked  the  balance  of  parts  of  the 
“Tannhaeuser”  Bacchanale.  j 

Othei-wlse,  Mr.  Monteux’s  readings  ^ 
were  spirited  and  warmly  colorful, 
and  at  times  eloquent.  He  was  par- 
ticularly happy  In  the  Siegfried  Idyl, 
which  had  beautiful  transparence  and 
a quality  of  tenderness  and  wistful 
gayety  that  carried  one  Irresistibly 
back  to  the  morning  at  Wahnfried 
that  saw  Its  first  performance. 

Margarete  Matzenauer  was  the  so- 
loist, appearing  in  the  “Tristan”  and 
“Goetterdaemmerung”  scenes.  Where 
the  vocal  part  lay  in  her  voice  she 
Hang  impressively,  and  with  largeness 
of  style.  These  moments  were  less 
frequent  than  one  might  have  wished. 
The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  seems 
to  be  that  Mme.  Matzenauer’s  voice 
does  not  comfortably  reach  the  higher 
levels  of  Wagner’s  soprano  parts,  and 
her  efforts  to  make  It  do  so  are  more 
.striking  than  bearable.  Her  diction 
wa.s  quite  unintelligible. 

At  that.  It  was  a concert  of  absorb- 
ing interest.  The  technical  prodigies 
of  Wagner’s  music  no  longer  amaze. 


His  Idiom  has  'become  the  speech  of- 
every  day.  His  tricks — and  he  has 
tricks — no  longer  escape  us;  his  elo- 
quence sometimes  stops  just  this  side 
of  ranting.  Yet  his  remarkable  artic- 
ulateness, his  descriptive  powers,  the 
sweep  and  majestic  proportions  of  his 
architectonics  remain  as  overwhelm- 
irg  as  they  ever  were.  The  old  lion 
still  has  claws. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

Mme.  Marla  Ivogun,  who  ■will  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  merriest  of 
the  Wives  of  'Wind'-or,  gave  a recital 
at  Town  Hall  last  night  with  assisting 
artists,  one  of  whom  was  the  flutist 
Justus  Gelfus.  Among  her  other 
charms  was  the  particularly  gratify- 
ing 01.*  that  she  did  not  try  to  sound 
like  the  flute — an  ambition  which  has| 
al-w'ays  been  singularly  baffling  to' 
this  listener.  For,  with  all  due  re-  ‘ 
spects  to  that  admirable  Instrument. ; 
the  game  of  trying  to  guess  which  Isj 
the  flute  and  which  the  human  voice' 
seems  one  of  the  most  futile  tasks  to 
w’hich  - concert  audiences  are  sub- 
mitted. 

Mme.  Ivogun  sang  Schubert.  Strauss 
and  Mendelssohn  in  her  bright  so- 
prano voice,  which,  for  all  its  limpid 
purity,  has  in  it  the  warm  coloring  of 
human  syr’pathy  and  understanding. 
Edward  Swain,  a singer  from  Vir- 
ginia, gave  a series  of  baritone  solos, 
Mr.  (3elfus  was  most  fluent  and  dex- 
terous with  the  flute  and  Mr.  Seldler- 
Winkler  was  a deft  piano  accompa- 
nist. All  this,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Du  Bose  School,  was  received  raptur- 
ously by  an  audience  which  came 
perhaps  for  the  cause  but  which  re- 
mained to  applaud  without  any  altru- 
istic motives. 


Between  the  Beethoven  and  the 
I:  Schubert  of  their  second  concert,  the 
Elshuco  Trio  included  a fragment  of 
H.  Waldo  Warner — a trio  in  A minor 
of  a certain  elfin  charm,  half  quizzi- 
cal and  half  fantastic.  It  is  not  a 
mood  tvhlch  is  easily  sustained 
through  the  three  movements  of  a 
prolonged  study,  and  one  had  mo- 
ments of  wishing  t^t  Mr.  Warner 
had  not  been  whimsical  at  such  great 
length.  But  the  piecig  on  the . whole 
is  charged  with  imaginative  beauty 
which  was  recaptured  by  the  three 
players. 

At  the  Metropolitan,  the  fourth 
“Butterfly”  of  the  season  was  given,  , 
"ith  a familiar  cast.  A.  S. 

/ 

By  W.  J.  MfCNDERSON. 

— 

“Cos!  fan  Tnttl”  Again. 

Mozart’s  "Cosi  fan  Tutte”  demon- 
strated several  things  once  again  last 
evening  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  It  showed  first  of  all  that  in 
spite  of  the  habits  of  mind  inculcated 
In  operagoers  by  long  training  in 
listening  to  the  drum  and  trumpet 
school  there  was  still  pleasure  to  be 
found  In  the  more  peaceful  art  of 
Mozart.  The  score  of  “Cosi  fan  Tutte” 
is  a string  of  pearls,  pure  and  chaste 
gems  strung  on  a thread  of  slender 
recitative.  There  is  no  moment  of 
musical  pomp  and  circumstance.  There 
is  no  climax  of  tumultuous  sound,  no 
blare  of  brass,  no  heavy  orchestral  ar- 
tillery, no  ponderous  ensemble. 

The  whole  opera  flows  smoothly  and 
mellifluously,  yet  ■with  such  an  amaz- 
ing fertility  of  invention  in  melody 
j and  in  vocal  combinations  that  the 
music  lover  whose  ears  do  not  hunger  1 
for  force  is  ravished.  But  no  audience  | 
is  likely  to  burst  into  thunders  of  ap- 
plause. People  who  are  enjoying  one 
of  the  mellow  landscapes  of  Bolton 
Jones  are  not  given  to  expressing  [ 
themselves  in  staccato  exclamations  of 
amazement  as  they  might  if  gazing  at 
the  blue  tomato  of  Matisse.  The  ap- 
plause after  a number  or  an  act  of 
“Cosi  fan  Tutte”  Is  not  that  of  people 
■who  have  been  aroused  to  nervous  ex- 
citement but  of  hearers  who  have 
found  a satisfying  but  peaceful  pleas- 
ure. Last  evening’s  audience  seemed 
to  be  contented  but  not  uncomfortably 
stirred. 

The  performance  had  the  character- 
istics noted  In  its  predecessors.  It  was 
full  of  spirit,  perhaps  at  times  not 
quite  the  right  one.  There  is  a tend- 
ency at  the  Metropolitan  to  overdo  | 


I 


some  of  the  comedj’,  which  is  qultelj' 
broad  enough  in  itself  and  is  easily  I 
broadened  into  burlesque.  But  doubt-  f 
less  the  size  of  the  theater  is  an  ir-  j 
resistible  incentive  to  the  forcing  of 
points.  The  farcical  story  certainly  | 
seems  to  amuse  audiences,  and  since  ; 
all  the  singers  are  In  accord  in  style  i 
and  present  a well  balanced  comic  j 
ensemble  they  are  entitled  to  thanks.  I 
Mme.  Reinhardt  as  Fiordiligi,  Miss ' 
Peralta  as  Dorabella,  Miss  Bori  as 
Fesplna,  Mr.  De  Luca  as  G-uglielmo, 
Mr.  Header  as  Ferrando  and  Mr. 
Didijr  as  Don  Alfonso  were  again  the 
principals,  each  doing  -well  what  had 
been  done  well  before.  Mr.  Bodanzky 
conducted  with  excellent  judgment. 


YOUNG  PIANIST  PLEASES. 


Dor.sey  Whittington  hhoxvs  Im- 
provement in  Hl.s  Plp.ylng. 

Dorsey  Whittington,  a young  New 
York  pianist,  who  made  a successful 
debut  here  last  season,  gave  a recital 
last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall.  His  pro- 
gram "Was  well  made  and  interesting. 
Scarlatti  and  Schubert  furnished  the 
opening  numbers— the  former  with  his 
A major  sonata,  the  latter  with  his  B 
' fiat  impromptu. 

' Beethoven’s  sonata  in  F minor,  “Ap- 
passionata,"  was  the  principal  number, 
after  -which  came  four  preludes,  the 
berceuse  and  A Hat  ballade  of  Chopin, 
a“Soiree  de  ‘Vienne’’  of  Schubert-Dlszt, 
Pick-Mang'iagalli’s  “Dance  of  Olaf,” 
Griegs  “Notturno”  and  Schloezer’s 
“Concert  Etude”  In  E flat. 

Mr.  Whittington’s  performance  again 
showed  much  ability  in  the  mechanics  of 
his  art,  together  with  musicianship  and 
poetic  taste*  His  art  showed  moderate 
gain  since  his  previous  hearing.  He 
gave  the  Scarlatti  sonata  with  brilliance, 
but  insufficient  smoothness.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Schubert  impromp'tu  was 
beautifully  delivered  throughout.  His 
reading  of  Beethoven’s  sonata,  as  a 
1 whole,  showed  a deep  concern  for  the 
: compdser’s  intent  and  was  tinged 
j throughout  with  emotional  power  and 
j poetic  coloring.  A large  audience  en- 
joyed the  recital. 


Michel  Hoffman  Plays. 

A good-sized  audience  attended  the 
violin  recital  of  Michael  Hoffman  last 
evening  at  Carnegie  Hall.  This  young 
musician  has  talen,  but  he  is  yet  in  the 
stage  of  development.  He  produces  a 
good  tone,  true  to  pitch 'and  plays  with 
flexibility  and  ease.  The  Brahms’  con- 
certo ■which  began  the  resltal,  though 
! spirited  and  earnest  in  design,  lost  some 
i of  its  continuity  from  the  embarrassing 
j eagerness  of  the  audience  to  applaud  at 
I every  stop.  They  made  up  for  this  pre- 
I cipitancy  by  recalling  him-  severAl  times 
1 at  the  finale.  The  andante  of  Lalo’s 
“Symphonie  Espagnole”  showed  what 
Mr.  Hoffman  could  do  in  the  way  of  an 
attractive  singing  tone.  He  was  getting 
on  so  well  that  a mamentary  break  in 
I the  Rondo  could  be  excused  on  . the 
; grounds  of  n irvousne.ss.  Mr.  HoffiVian, 
i besides  beihg  a violinist,  is  already 
I among  the  composers,  as  two  of  his 
pieces  were  Included  in  the  third  part,  of 
1 the  program.  , , 

I { ELENA  GERHARDT  and  ERNA 

I I recital,  benefit  of  music  schoo: 

RUBINSTEIN,  Carnegie  at  3— Joint 
I settlements, 

If  pierr©  Monte'ax  ever  had  any 
dou’ots  about  the  drawing  power  of 
“Le  Sacre  du  Prlntemps”  they  were 
dispelled  by  the  mob  ■which  stormed 
the  doors  of  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  house  from  orchestra 
to  gallery  had  iheen  sold  out  for  ■weeks 
In  advance  and  a patient  and  deter- 
mined throng  of  standees  overflowed 
from  the  aisles  to  the  lobby.  They  had 
their  reward  in  a performance  of  tlie 
remarkable  'Stravinsky  ballet  which 
was  as  vigorous  and  urgent  as  on  the 
night  of  its  introduction  several  weeks 
ago.  As  the  season  shapes  itself,  this 
work  and  Its  presentation  by  the  Bos- 
ton Symp'nony  Orchestra  emerges  as 
the  most  significant  in  all  its  changing 
weeks  and  U Is  happily  a significance 
which  has  not  been  lost  on  New  A ork 
concertgoers.  Yesterday’s  crowd  s 
revealed  as  that  rarest  of  rare  spec- 
tacles-^n  overflowing  audience  at- 
tracted not  by  the  reputation  of  an 
orchestra  or  the  personality  of  a.  per- 
former but  on  the  sheer  merits  ot  a 
single  number  of  the  program. 

Schumann’s  Fourth  Symphony  lU- 
trcduced  the  program  and  Haydn  s 
concerto  for  vlolon  . ' (wtth  Jean 

Bedett!  as  soloist)  tollowed.  rh<’ 
Stravinsky  piece i came  last  and  whs.. 


et  at  Ita  cloftTby  shouts  and  app®j96 
•oni  the  reluctantly  departing  au- 
ence. 


«r 


Another  ‘:Lohengrin”  v?as  given  as 
le  matinee  at  the  Metropolitan  with 
familiar  cast  headed  by  Easton, 
ohnen,  xaucher  and  Schorr.  ‘‘Aida’ 
as  scheduled  for  the  evening.  Also 
>r  the  evening,  Maria  Karodny,  an 
iSthonian  singer,  announced  a pro- 
ram of  songs  from  the  Russian.  Ger- 
lan,  Esthonian  and  Scandinavian. 

A.  S. 


itcrence  Gilman 

vinsky’s  “Sacre  du  Prin- 
►nps”  Sells  Out  the  House 
at  Its  Repetition  by  the 
Boston  Symphony 


|r  the  second  time  this  season,  | 
(c  by  Jgor  Stravinsky  has  sold  out 
jncert  hall  and  aroused  an  audience  \ 
heers — just  as  if  Stravinsky  were 
with  his  “Preludes”  or  Mr. 
ge  Gershwin  with  his  “Rhapsody 
lue.”  The  first  time  this  hap- 
d was  in  December,  at  the  Van- 
ilt  Theater,  when  the  International 
iposers’  Guild  produced  Stravin- 
“Renard”  for  the  initial  time  in 
Irica,  under  Mr.  Stokowski’s  baton, 
[that  memorable  evening  the  “All 
s Sold”  sign  was  brought  up  from 
cellar  and  triumphantly  hung  out 
e Vanderbilt  lobby,  and  the  audi- 
refused  to  go  home  at  the  end 
he  evening  until  they  had  com-  1 
d a repetition  of  the  work.  i 

1C  same  thing  happened  on  Satur-  | 
at  the  Boston  Symphony  matinee  I 
arnegie  Hall.  Mr.  Monteux  had  | 
duced  Stravinsky’s  “Sacre  du  I 
temps”  to  New  York  on  January  I 
ith  results  which  few  of  us  have 

f'Sotten.  So  insistent  were  the  de- > 
rflids  for  a rehearing  that  Mr.  Mon-  ' 
^ repeated  the  work  on  Saturday 
moon  at  the  fourth  of  his  New 
i matinees.  It  was  a shrewd  as 
as  an  amiable  act:  for  the  house 
M sold  out,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
-*;ormance  there  were  cheers  and 
ijl.os.  This  for  Stravinsky,  who  was 
■.jlh  the  head  bogey-man  among  con- 
porary  tonal  futurists! — the  Ter- 
e Tempered  Mr.  Bang  of  music, 
sc  dreadful  carryings-on  had 
>ed  a riot  in  Paris  eleven  years  ago 
n this  same  “Sacre  du  Printemps” 
produced  there  under  this  same 
Si  Monteux. 


possesses 


if  Stravinsky 

humor,  there  must  be  many  occa-  ' 
tes  nowadays  when  he  laughs  him-  , 

; sick.  Of  course,  it  is  barely  pos-  ; 
lie  that  he  sighs  for  the  days  when 
was  a fashionable  radical,  rejoicing 
the  exquisite  appreciation  of  an 
ier  circle  of  adepts,  and  happy  in 
knowledge  that  he  was  safe  from  j 
understanding  and  enjoyment  of 
low-browed  multitude  that  adoi’cs  i 
, ps  Preludes”  and  thrills  to  the  “Ride 
I :the  Valkyries.”  Perhaps  it  is  not 
wholly  agreeable  adventure  for  | 
onal  innovator  to  go  to  bed  secure  | 
the  knowledge  of  his  difficult  i 
icencss  and  wake  up  the  next 
rning  to  find  himself  among  the' Six 
1st  Sellers  of  contemporary  music,! 
Id  in  the  symphonic  Pullmans  along 
jjli  “Lcs  Preludes?’  Tchaikovsky's 
ih,  and  the  other  Eleanor  Glyns  of 
'sic.  But  that  seems  to  be  Stravin- 
[’s  present  fate,  and  one  can  only 
)|e  that  he  likes  it. 

t was  a rewarding  and  enlightening 
'erience  to  hear  “Le  Sacre  du  Prin- 
ps”  again.  Mr.  Monteux,  who  was 
^ducting  it  for  the  fourteenth  time,' 
red  a performance  of  remarkable « 
uty,  lucidity  and  power.  It  is  not! 
y to  imagine  a more  completely  ex- 
|ssive  interpretation.  The  score  poses  ' 
cious  difficulties  for  both  orches- 1 
and  conductor;  it  is  probably  the  i 
t exacting  of  all  instrumental 
ks;  but  the  virtuosi  from  the  cor- 
of  Huntington  and  Massachusetts 
nues  traversed  it  as  if  they  were 
sing  themselves  with  the  Military 
phony  of  Haydn. 

is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
ere”  is  Stravinsky’s  favorite  among 
works-  that  he  regards  it  as  his 
jfi:;  important  achievement.  It  is  in- 
I because  we  were  impressed 

I Cw— impressed,  indeed,  as  we  hud 
A'  been  before — by  the  simplicity  of 
I te  music,  and  by  ita  beauty.  Per- 
I Is  too  strong  an  emphasis  has  been 
, Ved  upon  the  complexity  and  the 
f Sagery  of  this  unparalleled  score. 

: liven  forbid  that  we  should  incur  the 
^ih  of  the  professional  Stravinsky-  1 
by  forgetting  that  in  the  “.Sacre”  i 
] i ri-  to  find  a conccptioii  of  Spring 
I iitcd  barely,  starkly,  primcvally  1 
pring  ns  it  was  before  there  were  ^ 
'ne  . - t!  and  Corot  I.nndscapcs  and 
1,1,-  iing”  of  young  love. 


What  we  mean  is  that  the  barbaric 
aspect  of  the  work  struck  us  on  Sat- 
urday as  having  been  unduly  dwelt 
upon.  There  is  great  tenderness  in 
this  music;  and  one  listens  to  page 
after  page  that  is  beautiful  in  the  sim- 
plest and  most  obvious  sense  of  the 
word.  What  could  be  more  tender  in 
feeling'  and  in  musical  speech  than 
the  opening  pages  of  the  “Rondes 
Printanieres,”  with  their  lyrical  flutes 
in  thirds;  or  the  lovely  "Dance  of  the 
Adolescents,”  where  the  once  notorious 
passage  for  two  clarinets  moving  in 
parallel  major  sevenths  sounded  on 
Saturday  like  the  honeyed  sixths  of  a 
Chopin  nocturne?  There  is  ravishing 
poetic  loveliness  in  the  Introduction  to 
Part  II,  wherewith  Stravinsky,  so  it  is' 
said,  intended  to  express  the  “deep  sad- 
ness of  the  pagan  night,  glcfomy  with 
the  oppression  of  the  vast  forces  ol 
Nature,  pitiful  with  the  helplessness 
of  living  creatures  in  their  presence.’ 
To  us  it  seemed  much  less  portentou; 
than  that — a marvelovfs  feat  of  instru 
mental  coloring,  based,  to  a consider 
able  degree,  upon  the  harmonic  anf 

melodic  idiom  of  Debussy — of  which  i 
there  is  not  infrequent  use  in  this  } 
score.  I 

* • * I 

Stravinsky  is  beholden  to  several  ' 
sources  for  many  of  his  effects.  He 
has  remembered  himself  (“Pe- 
' trouchka,”for  instance),  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff,  Liszt,  the  Strauss  of  “Salome,” 
and — again  and  again — Debussy.  No 
wonder  Debussy  is  said  to  have  risen 
from  his  seat  during  the  riot  that  in- 
terrupted the  first  Paris'  performance 
and  admonished  the  audience  to  give 
. ear  to  an  important  expression  of  mu- 
! sical  modernity,  whether  they  liked  it 
i or  not;  he  doubtless  felt  that  some 
i respect  was  due  to  those  ghosts  of  his 
own  past  which  he  must  have  recog- 
nized as  they  peered  at  him  through 
the  Stravinskyan  bars. 

* * • 

But  it  would  be  a mistake  to  suppose 
that  “Le  Sacre  du  Printemps”  is  pre- 
vailingly derivative.  Obviously,  as  Mr. 
Huneker  liked  to  say,  it  “stems” — 
from  various  roots  and  soil's.  But 
most  of  the  music  is  unimpreachably 
original  in  feeling,  in  idea,  in  style. 
It  still  seems  to  us,  as  it  did  six  weeks 
ago,  a wonderful  and  moving  achieve- 
ment— a superb  accession  to  the  world’s 
collection  of  great  music.  If  Stravin- 
sky had  written  nothing  since,  he  could 
still,  we  think,  justifiably  have  shut 
his  desk,  turned  out  his  light,  and 
called  it  a day. 
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By  Deems  Taylor  I 


THE  PHILHARMONIC. 

“The  >fldsummer  Night’s  Dream” 
ovciture.  and  the  "Trust an”  prelude 
and  finale  saffly  despatched  on  their 
way.  the  rhilharmonic  took  tip  no  less 
a novelty  than  Ghykovsky’s  Fifth  at 
the  Metropolitan  yesterd.ay  afternoon. 
Ina.smucli  as  the  P'.iiladelphi.a  Or- 
chestra had  played  the  .same  .sym- 
phony no  longer  ago  than  la.st 
Tuesday  evening,  one  was  naturally 
curious  to  sec  what  Mr.  Mengclberg 
■would  do  with  it. 

He  had  evidently  come  to  the  inter- 
esting conclusion  that  Chykovsky, 
excellent  formalist  though  he  be,  is  .a 
r.Tthor  dry  and  ascetic  fellow  w'ho  i.s 
sadly  in  need  of  a little  love  interest 
to  make  him  attnuitlvc  to  the-  con- 
sumer. So  Mr.  Mengellberg  proceeded 
to  tone  down  the  too  severe  classicism 
of  the  austere  Slav. 

'He  took  out  all  expression  marks 
bet'ween  "ppp"  and  “ff;”  he  em- 
ployed the  kettledrum  only  as  a 
nolse-maklng  instrument;  he  put  In 
allargandos  and  smorzandos  and 
strlngendos  and  tenutos  where  they 
would  do  the  most  good,  and  took 
every  cadence  at  a nice  “molto  ral- 
lentando;"  he  throttled  do'wn  the 
tniBliIng  "andante  cantabile”  of  the 
second  movement  to  a good,  com  fort- 


able  “largo;”  he  doubled  the  trum- 
pets occasionally  (bho  Metropolitan  Is 
so  deadening  to  brass),  using  four 
where  Chykovaky  had  called  for  a 
frugal  two.  and  he  cut  forty  or  fifty 
bars  out  of  the  last  movement.  The 
I'esult  was  undeniaibly  “emotional,” 

-■.nd  the  audience  responded  with 
riotous  approval.  It  was  also  stick- 
ily sentimental  and  a little  vulgar, 
but  nobody  minded  that. 

• • • 

Meanwhile,  at  Aeolian  Hall,  Erika 
Morlni,  vlohnist,  gave  her  only  New 
York  recital  of  the  season,  playing 
the  t\Tenlaw’ski  concerto,  the  Bach 
Chaconne,  an  Adagio  by  Spohr,  the 
Tartinl-Kreisler  variation  on  a Cor- 
'Ui  theme,  a Mozart  Rondo  and  the  , 
Vieuxtemps  Rondo  Allegretto.  An 
■mexciting  program,  but  undeniably ; 
a good  one.  Miss  Morlni  has  lost 
none  of  the  admirable  qualities  that  i 
bave  raised  her  to  such  an  honored 
place  in  her  art.  Ker  intonation  was  . 
■nerfeef.  her  tone  beautiful  and  am- 
nle  in  size,  and  her  style  invariably 
marked  'bv  intelligence  and  a healthy 
treedom  from  sentimentality.  Her 
audience,  a large  one,  received  her 
'.villi  enthusiasm. 

Jascha  Heifetz 

The  recital  given  by  Jascha  Heifetz 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Carnegie  Hall 
had  all  the  outward  signs  usually  at- 
tendant on  these  occasions.  Late  com- 
ers arrived  to  find  a crowded  lobby  and 
no  seats  to  be  had,  and  within  a huge 
audience,  filling  all  available  space  and 
stage  room,  waited  for  the  slim,  seri- 
ous-browed  young  man  to  wave  his 
wand  and  create  magic. 

M'hen  he  did  so  it  was  first  in  the 
Tartini  “Devil’s  Trill,”  which  he  played 
like  the  seriously  beautiful  thing  it  is, 
and  not  like  the  show  piece  that  some 
are  pleased  to  call  it.  Second,  came  | 
the  Conus  E minor  concerto,  a work  as 
welcome  as  any  respectably  written 
addition  to  the  violinist’s  repertoire, 
but  which  is,  after  all,  i-ather  empty 
(music.  Mr.  Heifetz  played  it  with  due  ! 
respect  for  the  salient  points  of  its 
architecture  and  with  the  beautiful  1 

tone  and  finish  with  which  he  con- 
trives to  make  some  things  seem  bet- 
ter than  they  are.  Following  this 
there  was  a group  of  short  numbers, 
including  two  prettily  wrought  little 
pieces,  “Nocturne”  and  “Cortege,”  by 
Lili  Boulanger,  the  gifted  young  French 
woman  whose  career  was  so  early  cut 
short. 

Nowhere  is  the  exquisiteness  of  Mr. 
Heifetz’s  art  more  apparent  than  in 
little  pieces  cf  this  kind.  He  played 
them  yesterday  with  delicacy,  well 
matched  by  Isidor  Achron  at  the  piano, 
and  added  to  the  printed  list  several 
encore  numbers.  At  the  end  the  Ca- 
price XIII  and  Perpetuum  Mobile  made 
the  customary  Paganini  finish,  though 
the  audience  demanded  and  received 
still  more. 

The  recital  was  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Maternity  Center  Hospital. 

Bruno  Walter  to  Lead 
Symphony  Next  Season 

Will  Conduct  Concerts  Here 
and  in  Three  Other  Cities, 
Beginning  Feb.  26 

Bruno  Walter,  who  completed  his 
month  as  guest  conductor  of  the  New 
, York  Symphony  Orchestra  on  March 
9,  has  been  invited  to  return  in  this 
capacity  next  season,  according  to  an 
' announcement  yesterday  from  Hairy 
I Harkness  Flagler,  president  of  the 
Symphony  Society  of  New  York.  Mr.  ^ 
Walter,  he  said,  will  begin  his  next  , 
New  York  season  on  February  26,  1925, 
conducting  four  pairs  of  concerts  in  | 
Carnegie  Hall,  five  Sunday  afternoons 
at  Aeolian  Hall,  a young  people’s  con-  | 
cert,  a concert  in  Brooklyn  and  one  , 
apiece,  in  Washington.  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Walter,  who  sails  for  Europe  on 
the  Albert  Balliii  on  Thursday,  April 
i3  has,  it  is  announced  by  the  Sym- 
n’honv  Society’s  management,  been 

Icallod  to. London  to  act  as  chief  con- 
Iductor  at  Covent  Garden  in  May  in 
that  city’s  first  post-war  German  opera 
season,  with  a repertoire  of  Wagnei, 
Mozart  and  Strauss.  Before  going  to  . 
iLondon  he  will  conclude  his  Berlin  . 

'r»»*rhoqt.raI  concerts.  | 

By  THEODORE  STEARNS. 

Jl  A Great  t iolinist. 

Erika  Morini  gives  the  impression  of 
person  caimestly  wnt oiling  fwo  Ijcftn- 
riful  uhildroa  at 
play.  These  eliil- 
dren  are  her  violiu 
and  her  fiddle  bo'u'. 
In  her  governing 
bands  these  two 
cliildren  become 
I'reatures  of  gen- 
iu.s.  They  move 
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with  inspired,  ro- 
mantic grace,  agil-  j 
ity,  strength  and  | 
tenderness  ns  oe-  . 
ca.sion  demands-  , 
each  an  entity  by  i 
itself  and  yet  in-  I 
evitably  hand  in  I 
h.aiid.  ^ ' 

At  .Aeolian  Hall  i 
ye.sterday  after-  ! 
noon  this  great  ; 
artist  gave  lier 


only  New  York  recital  this  season  and  1 
the  spell  she  put  over  her  audience  was 
a profound  one.  Everything  necessary  . 
in  a true  violinist  Morini  possesses.  She 
has  naagnetism,  power,  pure  tone  and 
technique-  fire,  abandon  and  all  of  thiK 
under  wonderful  control.  Her  program 
.yesterday  started  with  the  Wienia'wski 
I>  minor  Concerto  and  closed  with  the 
Rondo  Allegretto  by  Vieuxtemps.  In  be- 
tween she  played  the  Baeh  Chaconne, 
the  Spohr  Adagio,  Variations  on  ,q  theme 
by  Corelli  (Tiartini-Kreisleri  and  a Ron- 
do by  Mozart.  . . 

It  was  interesting  to  hear  Monni 
shake  the  dust  off  the  bones  of  Bach. 
She  fired  liis  ancient  “Chauonno”  wit’n 
the  vestles.Ji  rubatos  of  an  inspired  gyps.v 
player,  and  yet  every  detail  was  artistic- 
ally done.  She  made  thi.s  number  .sound 
more  like  an  improvisation  than  a cor- 
rect ciassic  and  put  in(o  this  piece  of 
cold  i-alculation  n warmth  at  times  in- 
tensely human.  Years  ago--ever  in  the 
Academ.v  of  Music  in  Philadelphia— 1 
heard  Petchiiekoff  do  something  like  this. 
He.  too,  used  to  play  this  number  with 
a decided  touch  of  romance. 

Making'  Music  Hamaii. 

'I'lie  same  idc.a  viMlizcd  Spohr's  Ada- 
I gia  yesterday.  Sweeping  phrases  with  a 
boiuitifnlly  brorcl  and  even  tone  alt'a'- 
iiated  with  np-bow  staccato  passage.s 
that  rose  and  fell  like  lifted  necklaces 
from  a jewel  casker.  It  wis  nerc  that  • 
Erika  Alorini's  earnes'iiicss  smiled.  I.  ; 
have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  a more  scn.si-  j 
five  bow  in  the  h.mds  of  a violinist.  1 
Like  a human  thing  it  seemed  loath  to  j 
le.-ivc  the  strings,  yet  eager  to  beckon 
them  on  in  <-oiistant  play. 

'i  h''  Corelli  Variation.s,  as  played  by  | 
this  artist,  fairly  made  the  audience  | 
gasp.  Here  were  staccato  passages  as  i 
brilliant  as  tossed  .star  dust,  but  with 
each  particle  a perfc'-t  star  in  itself. 
Perhaps  llie  outstanding  feature  of  Mo- 
rini'.s  'playing  is  her  wonderful  sen.se  of 
proportion.  The  four  strings  of  her  vio- 
lin at  times  seemed  like  four  hnniaii 
boirts  that  talked  and  sang.  AVith  an 
idea  like  this,  an  artist  might  easily 
]ircsume  upon  his  ability.  -A  power  to 
thus  hold  an  audience  might  provoke 
temptation  to  ovi'i-  play.  Thi.s,  how- 
ever, \Morini  never  did. 

Suzanne  France. 

This  extremely  French  lyric  soprano 
appeared  in  a song  recital  at  Town  Hall 
yesterday  in  a smart  afternoon  tea  cos- 
tume that  gave  her  an  iiiideniahle  Mary 
Garden  toneh.  The  same  mighl  be  said 
of  her  voice. 

At  the  same  timt?  Jllle.  France's  Toiee 
and  personality  are  cold.  She  featured 
the  sudden  pi.ani.ssimo  effect  in  most  of 
her  songs  and  thi.s  might  be  effeetive  if 

re, 'll  Voice  were  behind  the  idea  to 
give  it  genuine  vocal  support.  Once  or 
twice  such  .swift  ehanges  from  loud  to 
soft  singing  is  artistic,  but  when  freely 
indnlgfd  in  is  a good  deal  like  too  much 
sugar  in  the  coffee. 

In  “Les  vie'illps  de  c-hez  nous" — I he 
oh!  women  of  our  village — a splendid 
note  cif  true  tenderne.ss  w.as  reached  iiy 
Mile.  France.  In  fact,  all  that  she  did 
was  most  interesting.  French  singers 
pin  diction  before  music.  They  sense 
and  bring  out  the  story,  the  drama,  ot 
anything  the.r  interpret  .and  in  this  re- 
spect Mile.  France  is  a splendid  ex- 
ample. 


MARIE  SUNDELIUS.  a mem 
ber  of  the  principal  soprano' 
force  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  made  her  season's  deljnt 
last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall.  She 
sang  a ll.st  that  ranged  from 
Handel  to  McDowell  and  I'lom 
Mozart  to  Burleight  including 
operatic  arias,  folksongs  from 
Scandinavia;  German  lieder,  and 
American  ballads.  Miss  Sunde- 
lihs  has  a silvery  voice,  pure, 
true  and  an  excellent  range. 
Though  she  lacks  on  the  emo- 
tional side,  her  interpretations 
are  essentially  the  work  of  a 
musicianly  singer  well  coached  in 
the  highest  traditions  of  her  art. 
This  is  the  impression  she  made 
on  last  evening’s  auditors  and 
their  evident  pleasure  was  fre- 
quently and  enthusiastically  pro- 
claimed. 
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TUc  Phll]iarnionl<*  Scclctv. 

Fifth  Symphony 
hnviiiK  on  joyed  . well  earned  rest  since 
last  Tuesday  was  again  drawn  forth 
: to  illustrate  the  inspiring  art  of  vir- 
i tuos''  ndurtinp  at  the  I’liilharmonici, 
1 Societ.a  concert  in  the  Metropolitan 
’ Opera  tlou;  ■ yesterday  afternoon,  '^'il-  j 
leni  Mengelberg  waved  Uie  magic  wand 
over  the  garden  of  I’cter  Ilyitsch  s 
fancy,  to  which  lie  led  his  audience  by 
the  gentle  ascent  from  Mendelssohn’s 
■'Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  overture 
and  the  prelude  and  finale  of  “Tristan 
und  Isolde.”  A short  and  pithy  pro- 
gram, but  not  in  accordance  with  the 
venerable  advice  of  Quintilian,  who 
told  his  pupils  always  to  place  their 
weakest  arguments  in  the  middle. 

It  has  been  a tolerably  active  sea- 
son for  this  Fifth  Symphony.  It  was 
played  by  the  State  SjTnphony  Orches- 


no  lack  of  tfmpermcntal  waT  iiith  con- 
idering  the  .scope  of  her  selections.  Tn 
fact  many  of  her  tones.  es.pecially  in 
the  lower  range,  were  of  the  Garden 
School  at  its  best.  Charpentier’s 
■'Depuis  la  .Foui”  was  given  with  much 
good  tone  including  correct  top  notes, 
although  dcfioiencie.s  of  vocal  technic 
were  to  I lie  fore  in  a more  show.v  ex- 
cerpt from  "Manon.”  which  served  as 
an  encore.  I'rlanger’a  Russian  war 
son.g.  “l.e  hever  Du  Soleil.”  showed  a 
gift  for  diction  and  .spii'ited  declama- 
tion. 

AViih  four  French  groups.  Including 
three  lovely  songs  by  Moret,  the  singer 
also  gave  l.vrics  in  Knglish  with  one 
each  by  Ronald  Curran  and  Wood.  Kurt 
Schindler  played  excellent  piano  ac- 
^ companimenls. 


CaETfland  played  f 
solos  of  .'i  iriei.gn  and  Kreislcr  and  a j 
violin  obligato  to  Leroux’s  ”Le  Nil.” 


Suzanne  France  in  Recital. 

Suzanne  Franco,  soprano,  was  assisted 
by  Kurt  Schindler  in  a first  recital  at 
the  Town  Hall  yesterday  afternoon, 
singing  many  French  songs,  an  air  from 
"Louise”  and  one  from  "Alanon”  as  en- 
core. With  animated  stage  presence, 
the  young  singer  combined  a declama- 
tion more  in  the  manner  of  the  dramatic 
than  the  lyric  stage.  She  varied  hei 
program  with  a vigorous  "Russian  War 
Song.”  by  Erlanger  and  three  in  Eng- 
lish by  Landon  Ronald.  Pearl  C.urran 
and  Haydn  Wood. 


she  has  both  intensity  and ' repose. 
Her  scene  with  'Wotan  in  that  hour^ 
of  his  bitter  yielding  to  defeat  was  i 
beautifully  imagined  and  conveyed — | 
her  “Wer  bin  ich,  war*  ich  dein  'Wille 
nicht?”  which  Wagner  has  set  to  a| 
phrase  of  ineffable  tenderness,  was' 
worthy  of  the  music  itself.  Her  voice 
is  not  always  equal  to  the  demands  | 
which  Brunnhilde’s  music  makes  upon 
it,  for  it  is  deficient  in  power  and  i 
flexibility.  Her  “Ho-jo-to-ho!”  was  in-  j 
effective.  But  where  is  there  another  | 
Lehmann  who  can  satisfy  us  there  ? 
It  should  be  said,  however,  that  Mme. 
Branzell’s  voice  was  not  in  its  best 
estate  last  night. 


MARIE  SUNDELIUS  HEARD. 


tra  .lanuary  9 and  March  2,  by  the 
Phiiiiarmonio  on  February  10  and  27 
and  by  the  Philadelphia  musicians  on 
March  11.  Of  course  repetitions  by  j 
any  one  orchestra  indicate  that  the 
I trouble  of  rehearsing  new'  works  has 
; been  avcidecl,  and  so  long  as  there  i.s 
' strength  in  union  such  repetitions  willj 
be  necessary.  Meanwhile  let  it  be 
recorded  that  Mr.  Mengelberg's  presen- 
' taliim  of  the  composition  was  thor- 
; oughly  enjoyable  yesterday  afternoon. 

I Of  course  there  were  innumerable 
I ch.inges  of  tempo  and  greatly  empba- 
' sized  ritai'dandi  and  accelerandi,  but 
1 the  reading,  like  its  predecessors  by 
i the  .same  conductor,  was  consistent, 

' carefully  worked  out  and  decidedly 
' picturesque.  A large  audience  was 
j present  at  the  concert  and  plainly 
I enjoyed  not  only  the  symphony  but 
'■  the  other  two  works. 


Gives  a "Debut  Recital”  t Carnegie 
Hal!  to  Large  Audiene. 

Marie  Sundelius.  seven  years  in  opera 
at  the  Ale  iropolitan,  Ravlnia  and  Stock- 
holm and  concerts  afield,  gave  what  she 
ventured  to  call  a ‘’dehut  recital”  last 
evening  before  a large  audience  In  Car- 
negie Hall.  She  was  assisted  in  her 
fir.st  program  by  Frank  Bibb,  who  also 
supplied  a newly  arranged  air  of  Apollo 
from  Handel’s  ‘’Terpsichore.” 

■^rhe  singer’s  list  was  wisely  remote 
from  the  .)peratic.  Aside  from  other 
Italian  airs  of  Renatl  and  Mozart  and 
German  lyrics  of  Schubert  and  .Schu-^ 
mann,  she  added  songs  of  Grieg,  Peter- 
son-Berger,  Rangstrom  and  Soderman.j 
from  her  ancestral  Scandinavia,  and  an  j 
American  group  by  Kramer,  Carl 
Beecher,  AlacDowell  and  Horsman. 

If  Miss  Sundelius  began  her  German 
Lieder  with  a certain  northern  sobriety, 
it  was  indeed  in  these  that  she  met  her 
severest  test,  and  met  it  at  first  timidlly, 
but  later  so  successfully  that  Schu- 
mann’s "Mondnacht”  was  redemanded. 
Hex  legato  style  in  classic  airs  needed 
no  introduction. 

The  racy  flavor  of  the  Scandinavian 
was  emphasized  by  flowers  that  fol- 
lowed that  group,  in  Sw'edish.  colors  of 
yellow  and  blue,  and  by  the  singer’s 
wearing  of  a decoration  "For  Arts  and 


Aid  Opera  Emergency  Fund. 

For  the  third  lime,  the  AletropolUan 
presented  a group  of  its  artists  singing 
last  evening  as  all  in  turn  do  once  each 
season  for  the  Opera  Emergency  Fund. 
A large  audience  greeted  the  gala  pro- 
gram, which  included  airs  and  duets  for 
Rethberg  and  Alartinelli,  Reinhardt, 
Sabanieva,  Dani.se  and  Didur.  The  or- 
chestra under  Bambo.schek  added  ex- 
cerpts from  "Tannhauser”  and  "Giocon- 
da,”  together  with  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
"Schelierazacle.” 
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Mr.  Schorr’s  Wotan  had  like  traits, 
like  excellences.  It  was  continuously  in- 
telligent, dramatically  vivid,  deeply 
felt;  and  it  was  superbly  sung.  If  the 
Metropolitan  is  not  patting  itself  on 
the  back  these  days  because  of  its  pos- 
session of  these  admirable  ’iVagner 
singers,  it  ought  to  be.  Impersonations 
of  this  kind  take  us  back  almost  to  the 
Golden  Age  of  the — but  perhaps  we 
need  not  ^o  into  that. 

The  familiar  Sieglinde  of  Elizabeth 
Rethberg,  beautiful  in  voice,  indif- 
ferent in  histrionism,  was  delightful  at 
least  to  hear.  Upon  Mr.  'faucher’s 
Siegmund  we  need  not  dwell.  It  was 
as  usual.  So  were  the  Handing  of  Mr. 
Gustafson  and  the  Fricka  of  Jeanne 
Gordon.  Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted,  and 
the  score  often  sang  nobly  under  his 
intense  and  vigilant  and  imaginative 
control.  The  audience  was  justifiably 
enthusiastic. 


fy  Lavorence  Gilman 


“Die  Walkuere”  at  the  Metro- 
politan, With  a new  Bruenn- 
hilde  and  a new  Wotan 


John  Runciman,  who  was  the  first  to 
teach  Englishmen  that  musical  criti- 


Letters”  bestowed  on  her  recently  at  j cism  is  not  necessarily  a melancholy 
jjy  the  Government  of  c — •• — ^ • ..  . ,, 


Stockholm 

Sweden. 


HEIFETZ  GIVES  CONCERT. 


Mins  .Morlni’K  IlccitMl. 


Miss  Krika  Atorini.  violinist,  was 
heard  in  recital  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Aeolian  Hall.  This  young  player 


made  her  debut  here  on  .January  26, 
1921,  and  excited  interest  by  the  prom- 
ise revealed  in  her  immature  art.  It 


is  by  no  means  impossible  that  injury 


was  done  at  that  time  to  the  girl  bj- 
some  of  the  unconsidered  praise  w hich 
was  showered  upon  her.  She  was  ac- 
claimed by  some  as  the  greatest  living 
violinist  of  the  tenderer  sex.  Those 
who  preserved  their  equilibrium  in 
the  presence  of  her  vivacious  virtuos- 
ity were  severely  rebuked. 

Three  seasons  have  passed  and 
those  who  did  not  find  the  perfect 
flower  in  the  young  bud  of  1921  have 
been  hoping  for  a blossoming  in  this 
youth  of  the  year.  But  Aliss  Morini 
seems  content  to  pause  where  broolt 
and  river  meet.  She  still  performs 
effectively  such  compositions  as  r,hc| 
tVieniawski  concerto  in  D minor,  but 
the  effectiveness  even  in  this  fiddler’s 
piece  is  deceptive. 

The  .voung  woman  plays  with  much 
aggressiveness  of  the  bow  arm.  Her 
accentuation  is  extremely  sharp  in 
spots,  but  her  sense  of  rhythm  has 
never  improved.  Melodic  line  is  still 
somewliat  ob.scure  to  her.  The  assets 
which  commend  her  to  the  public  are 
i her  masculine  though  somewhat  rough 
! tone  and  the  boldness  and  confidence 
j of  her  style.  There  was  altogether 


Carnegie  Hall  Is  Packed  to  Hear 
Maternity  Centre  Benefit.  i 

Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon ! 
was  packed  to  the  doors  for  the  second  j 
violin  recital  of  Jascha  Haifetz.  Scores  | 
were  turned  away  and  the  stage  accom-  ; 
modated  several  hundred  persons.  The  ■ 
concert  was  in  aid  of  the  Fraternity  ' 
Centre  Association,  consequently  the  i 
patronage  w'as  very  large.  Air.  Heifetz  j 
played  an  unusual  program,  not  too 
deeply  musical,  but  which  exactly  suited 
the  occasion  and  delighted  his  listeners 
beyond  expression.  Here  was  the  very 
last  word  in  virtuosity. 

Heifetz  played  among  other  pieces 
Tartina’s  "Devil’s  Trill  Sonata,”  . a 
melodiou.s  concert  by  Conus,  a charm- 
ing "Cortege,”  by  Lili  Bouhinger,  which 
he  repeated,  and  a ‘’Sicilienne,”  by 
Joseph  Achron.  The  Paganini  "Per- 
petuum  Atobile”  was  done  with  mar- 
velous agility  and  ended  in  a solid  wave 
of  applause.  Air.  Heifetz  was  recalled 
many  times  after  each  group  and  gave 
several  encores. 

Isidor  Achron  gave  a sympathetically 
subdued  accompaniment. 


AID  DEAD  OPERA  SINGER. 


Pupils  Bury  Aged  Woman  Found 
Destitute  on  the  East  Side. 

Contributions  by  neighbors  and  pupils 
of  the  aged  opera  singer.  Alme.  Eugenie 
Bonner,  who  was  found  dead  several 
days  ago  in  one  of  the  two  rooms  she 
had  occupied  at  5,07  East  Sixteenth 
Street,  provided  means  for  her  burial 
yesterday  afternoon  in  a plot  In  the 
Lutheran  Cemetery  in  Brooklyn.  Alme. 
Bonner,  who  had  been  a singer  on  the 
German  operatic  stage,  ivas  well  known 


, , , „ . ...  here  as  aconcert  singer  years  ago.  In 

too  much  -.slovenly  fingering  m tne  recent  years  she  had  taught  music  to 
.concerto  yesterday  and  no  small  mcas-  r children  on  the  east  side.  She  was  73 


ure  of  slap  dash  plajing  which  be- " °^^„bllc  Administrator  had  been 


trayod  a proud  disregard  of  the  re-  unable  to  find-anything  of  value  in  th<  la'tely  as  Fricka,  _as  Ortmd,  as  Bran 


profession,  was  fond  of  saying  that  the 
special  quality  of  ‘‘Die  WaJkiire”  is  the 
spring  freshness  of  the  music,  “its  god- 
like power,  its  profound  sense  of  the 
past  and  of  the  mystery  of  things.”  That 
freshness  and  tenderness  and  strength, 
that  epic  amplitude  and  magnifi- 
cence, do  indeed  enchant  and  over- 
whelm, even  at  the  hundredth  hearing 
of  the  marvelous  work.  But  we  think 
Wagner  himself  more  nearly  hit  off 
the  central  quality  of  this  music  when 
he  said  of  it  in  a letter  to  his  friend 
Praeger,  in  March,  1856,  that  it  con- 
tains "such  a superlative  of  suffering, 
sorrow  and  despair”  that  the  music 
could  but  constitute  a terrific  drain 
on  him.  “I  should  not  be  able  to  get 
to  the  end  of  a thing  like  that  again,” 
he  added.  Later,  he  wrote  Dr.  Pusi- 


Last  night’s  “Die  Walkuere”  at  the 
Aletropolitan  offered  a cast  that  dif- 
fered In  several  respects  from  those 
that  have  preceded  it  this  season. 
Karin  Branzell;  having  begun  her 
New  York  career  as  Fricka,  was  re- 
vised uptvard,  and  appeared  as 
Bruennhllde.  Pictorially,  at  least,  she 
was  a decidedly  satisfactory  warrior 
maiden.  Vocally,  she  was  somewhat 
less  so,  for  her  voice,  although  it  had 
an  appealing  youthful  freshness  in 
passages  calling  upon  its  medium 
register,  seemed  to  lack  both  the  ma- 
j turity  and  the  strength  to  cope  suc- 
icessfullf  with  the  wide  range  and 
taxing  vocalism  of  a role  like  Bruenn- 
hilde. 

Jeanne  Gordan,  luscious  In  voice 
.,nd  increasingly  impressive  In  style, 
replaced  her  as  Fricka,  and  Friediic! 
Schorr  sang  Wotan.  It  Is  not  his 
best  role— he  was.  most  successful  in 
the  touching  farewell  scene  of  the 

4.1... .V..*  in  tVio  fitnrms 


nelli,  of  Dresden,  that  ‘‘Die  Walkiire”  j 
had  painfully  “got  itself  finished;  it  is 


finer  [he  added]  than  anything  I have 
ever  written,  but  it  has  exhausted  me. 
It  has  turned  out  terribly  beautiful.” 


He  was  right  about  its  being  finer 
thtn  anything  be  had  ever  written  at 
that  time.  It  was.  And  he  was  right, 
we  take  leave  to  think,  about  the  pre- 
vailing tragedy  of  the  music.  The  two ' 
great  scenes  of  the  music-drama — that 
in  the  second  act  in  which  Wotan  hears 
his  world  crashing  about  his  ears,  and 
the  perennially  wonderful  Farewell  at ; 
the  end  of  the  third — are  drenched  in| 
tragic  pathos  and  tragic  beauty;  andi 
last  night  at  the  Metropolitan  these 
supreme  moments  of  “Die  Walkiire” 
were  realized  for  us  with  a justness 
and  eloquence  which  we  shall  not  soon 
forget. 

This  achievement,  which  should  bCj 
set  down  as  among  the  finest  that  the 
Metropolitan  has  put  to  its  credit  in  a 
good  many  moons,  was  due  to  the  par- 
ticipation in  the  cast  of  a new  Wotan 
and  a new  Brunnhilde,  both  of  them 
singing-actors  of  uncommon  gifts.  Mr. 
Schorr  (the  memorable  Hans  Sachs  of 
recent  “Meistersinger-”  performances) 
was  the  baffled  and  sorrowing  god; 
Karin  Branzell  was  the  Brunnhilde. 


last  act,  rather  than' in  the  storms 
’ and  stresses  of  the  second;  but  crci) 
Air.  Schoor’s  second  best  is  a satisfy- 
ing exhibition  of  beautiful  singing 
and-  dignified  and  authoritative  act-  i 

ins’.  . 
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De  Pachmaim  Plays  Once  More 


Earlier  than  usual  the  virtuosi  are  com- 
ing back  East  and  giving  their  final  re- 
citals. often  in  connection  with  a charitable 
enterprise.  That  /as  the  case  with  Vladi- 
mir de  Pachmann's  piano  recital  last  night 
in  Carnegie,  and  where  charity  dwells  the 
critical  pen  is  silent.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Odessa’s  most  famous  pianist  was  in  his 
best  mood  on  this  occasion.  He  gave 
pleasure  to  his  audience,  as  a matter  of 
course,  with  his  Chopin  group,  and  with  a 
Mozart  sonata,  a Mendelssohn  “Song  With- 
out Words,”  and  a set  of  Brahms  waltzes.^ 
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Mme.  Branzell  had  been  heard  here 


finements  of  the  violinist’s  art. 


FRENCH  LYRIC  SOPRANO, 
MISS  FRANCE,  IN  DEBUT 


Mi-s  Suzanne  France,  French  D_ric  so- 
nrano.  pave  her  debut  song  recital  m 
Town  H-all  yesterday.  AIiss  I>  ranee, 
who  in  private  life  is  the  wife  of  the.  ! 
.\Tarquis  d'Orgeix.  and  is  now  living  in 
New  A'ork.  has  sung  in  opera  at  < aiines. 
Nice  -and  Pau.  .She  proved  to  be  what 
la  now  a rarity  here,  a singer  of  genuine 
i-'rencli  type. 

Hc-r  voict'  •"  a grood  one  and  despite 
some  technical  failings  she  was  able 
10  make  her  work  mteresting.  She  im- 
j parted  an  unusual  degree  of  color  and 
1 nuance  to  her  delivery,  and  she  showed 


.singer's  rooms.  Slie  had  no  relatives  it  gane,  hut  her  Brunnhilde  seems  to  us 
i this  country.  In  her  rooms  were  photo-  far  and  away  the  most  excellent  thing 
graphs  of  her  public  career,  and  ir  jjag  done  at  the  Metropolitan.  It 
drawers  were  many  clippings  from  news-  ■ yj+aj  and  plastic  and  intelligent 
papers  telling  of  her  work  as  a singer:  ^ ^ Brunnhilde  of  recent 

Her  pupils  and  their  parents  and  neigh-  oeyuuu  a ly  uuu  drains  and 

hors  attended  the  services  yesterdaji  years.  Mme.  Branzell  ^s  b , 
afternoon  at  507  East  Sixteenth  Street  she  does  not  check  them  at  the  stage 
where  services  were  held  by  the  Rev  door  when  she  comes  uO  the  upera 


Loyal  Graham,  an  Assistant  Rector  a: 
Grace  Church. 


Sings  in  Three  Languages 


House. 

She  knows  what  the  music  is 
saying,  even  when  it  is  confined  to 
the  orchestra;  she  knows  what  Wotan 


William  Nikow,  tenor,'  assisted  by  and  Fricka  and  the^^^^^^ 


. . , , , she  is  an  uncommonly  alert  and  re- 

Alary  Lackland,  violinist,  gave  a second  ^ listener.  She  is,  through  the 

recital  last  evening  at  the  Town  Hall,  gj^ce  of  Nature,  a woman  of  dis- 


where  both  artists  had  appeared  in  De-  tinguished  presence,  and  last  night  she 
cember.  Mr.  Nikow  sang  in  three  re-  was  beautiful.  Heaven  and  a non- 
spective  languages  the  narrative  from  starch  diet  (perhaps)  have  kept  her 
“Lohengrin  ” the  “M'Appari”  from  Bthe — she  is  no  lyric  elephant  in  a 
"Alarta,”  and  flower  song  from  “Car-  tin  helmet.  She  has  a sense  of  ex- 
m<n.”  He  added  both  German  and  pressive  and  modulated  gesture,  anal 


Play  Ernest  Bloch  Sonata.  j 

By  OLIN  DOWNES.  } 

Carl  Freidberg,  pianist,  and  Rudolph  | 
Polk,  violinist,  opened  the  program  of 
their  concert  last  night  in  Aeolian  Hall 
witli  the  violin  and  piano  sonata  of 
Ernest  Bloch.  Of  this  work  the  per- 
formers gave  an  earnest  and  convincing 
performance.  It  presents  special  tasks 
to  both  interpreters.  Each  instrumental 
part  has  exceptionally  pronounced  Indi- 
viduality. at  the  same  time  that  the 
unity  of.  what  one  is  tempted  to  call  a 
muslco-dramatlc  conception  is  retained. 
For  there  is  a powerfully  dramatic  ele- 
ment in  tills  music,  even  If  It  has  no 
text  or  scenery  to  Illustrate  Its  meaning 
There  Is  the  conflict  of  theme  with 
theme— as  some  might  ironically  remark, 
of  harmony  with  harmony,  and  key  with 
key.  At  the  same  time  an  ever  pres- 
ent sense  of  form  and  of  structure  and 
a powerful  emotional  current  bind  to- 
gether elements  which  moke  the  niusD 
the  more  virile  for  Uieir  presence. 

The  sonata  was  played,  as  It  s« 
with  a .'ir.  -rial  enthusiasm,  the  piayj 
realizing  all  its  moods, 


itnif. 
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Marjorie  Meyer  Sings. 

By  OLIX  DOWXES. 

Marjorie  Meyer,  soprano,  sang  songs 
■ Mendelssohn,  Arthur  Bliss,  Koechlin, 
■Icroze,  Fourdrain,  Tchaikovsky, 
chmaninoff,  Beethoven,  Schumann, 
arx.  Carpenter,  Hadley  and  Homer 
sterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall, 
lese  songs,  including  those  of  the  Rus- 
ins,  were  sung  in  their  original  lan- 
ages.  On  the  wliole,  they  were  well 
osen  for  the  character  of  the  voice, 
hich  is  light  and  scarcely  the  vehicle 
expression  of  strong 
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other  music  on  the  program  was  the 
eethoven  sonata  m F “lajior.^th^^^^e 
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,nd  the  noble  classicism  of  Beethoven. 


the  expression  of  strong  emot.on. 
hey  nevertheless  constituted  a very 
nsjderable  test  of  technic  and  diction. 
Miss  Meyer  sang  with’ a pleasing  .gim- 
city  and  sincerity  of  intention.  The 
>ice  at  its  best  has  a rather  fragile 
t'eetness.  At  first  nepvousness  greatly 
unpered  the  "singer.  It  was  no  doubt 
sponsible  for  a number  of  shortcomings 
hlch  characterized  her  performance, 
is  evident,  however,  that  Miss  Meyer 
eds  study  not  only  of  technical  prob- 
rns  but  also  of  the  principles  of  intcr- 
•etation  before  she  can  offer  the  public 
1 art  that  is  mature  or  individual, 
ines  that  were  unsteady  and  deviated 
oni  pitch  were  not  caused  wholly  by 
nsion  of  the  moment,  and  Miss  Meyer 
ould  do  everything  possible  to  give 
r voice  variety  of  color,  to  phrase  dls- 
.^ictively  and  make  her  text  significant, 
-ertain  of  tlie  songs  she  presented 
jre  unfamiliar.  The  two  by  Arthur 
iss,  ‘’This  Night"  and  “The  Hare,” 
vp  a certain  exterior  effectiveness. 


hich  is  not,  however,  very  important, 
hey  paint  a scene,  but  hardly  convey  a 
ood.  The  songs  by  those  dexterous  in- 
viduals,  Messrs.  Koechlin,  Dalcroze 
id  Fourdrain,  attempted  less,  and  did 
better. 

Miss  Meyer  had  an  audience  of  good 
ze.  cordially  disposed,  which  recalled 
r and  sent  her  many  flowers  as  tokens 
appreciation. 


By  F. 
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Marjorie  Meyer,  soprano,  who  is  the  ' 
lughter  of  a New  York  physician,  I 
ive  yesterday’s  lone  debut  recital. , 
er  program  opened  and  closed  in  the  | 
iglish  language,  with  French,  German  ! 
id  Russian  nu.-nbers  between.  A fea- 
re  of  the  opening  group  was  two 
ngs  by  Arthur  Bliss — “This  Night,” 
ildly  effective,  with  a vague  Franco- 
ussian  tinge,  and  a fragment,  “The 
are.” 

Miss  Meyer  sang  with  taste  and  in- 
lligence,  but  limited  volume.  Some 
fter  passages  fared  very  well,  but 
ere  was  apt  to  be  cloudiness  of  tone 
id  a rather  persistent  vibrato.  Koech- 
ii’s  “Si  tu  le  veux”  had  a smooth,  ex- 
cssive  performance.  Numbers  by 
ilcroze  and  Fourdrain  completed  the 
■ench  list,  with  songs  in  Russian  by 
haikovsky  and  Rachmaninoff,  after 
iiich  the  singer  was  encored. 

German  songs  by  Beethoven,  Schu- 
ann  and  Marx  were  sung  with  as 
uch  expression  as  the  limits  of  Miss 
eyer’s  voice  permitted.  Carpenter, 
idley,  Homer  and  Watts  completed 
program.  Frederic  Persson  was  the 
companist.  The  amount  of  flowers 
mo  near  establishing  a record. 

Victoria  Boshko,  a pianist  heard 
re  two  seasons  ago,  completed  Aeo- 
in  Hall’s  musical  day  with  an  eve- 
ng  recital  devoted  to  the  Beethoven. 
Lppassionata”  sonata,  Chopin  and  a 
i.scellaneous  group.  She  was  ex- 
emely  competent,  possessing  techni- 
I skill  in  abundance,  not  without  ex- 
'essive  capacity,  though  she  did  not 
cm  to  be  a pianistic  poet  or  dramatist, 
le  Chopin  D fiat  minor  nocturne  had 
heaviness,  but  the  other  Chopin  num- 
rs  were  free  from  this.  The  applause 
i.i  ample. 

For  her  th’rd  group  Miss  Boshko 
illfully  played  Rachmaninoff’s  ornate 
_rsion  of  Kreisler’s  “Liebeslied”  and 

Br  own  “Ukraine,”  of  Russian  savor. 
■:ri<  h and  Liszt  wound  up  the  pro- 

im. 


]nio.  Naroriny 


a German  group  included  Schubert, 
Strauss,  and  Brahms,  and  the  final  con- 
temporaries were  Carpenter,  Fisher,  and 
Gilbert.  The  audience  was  appreciative 
and  furnished  armfuls  of  flowers.  Mr. 
King  played  accompaniments  of  horren- 
dous difficulty  with  entire  ease,  good  tone, 
and  thorough  understanding. 


I It  )s  hard,  it  is  almost  impossible,  to  I 
j reduce  music  to  the  lowest  levels  of  its  I 
composer’s  intelligence;  though  Chopin' 
I seemp  to  have  tried  his  best  to  do  so.  I 
We  wonder  how  many  concert-goers  ' 
have  tried  listening  to  the  Fantaisie  j 
while  keeping  in  mind  its  incredible  , 
program,  as  related  bv  Cbonin  tn  r 


Ernest  Bloch's  sonata,  tno  ... 

uneven  in  effect,  for  Its  rather  ex- 
treme modern  idiom  is  handled  with 
"what  seems  an  occasional  lack  of 
complete  mastery,  while  some  of  the 
iviolin  writing  displays  a confidence 
,ln  the  tonal  power  of /that  instrument 
that  is  hardly  justified.  The  work  as 
a whole,  however,  has  distinction  of 
style  and  marked  rhythmic  vitality 
;aud  possesses  a slow  movement  of 
strange  and  moving  poignancy.  The 
excellent  playing  and  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  both  artists  helped  it 
greatly. 


Mme.  Branzell’s  impersona,tion  of 
the  Valbyr  was  vigorou.s,  intelligent 
and  sympathetic.  But  it  wa-s  obvious 
that  a considerable  part  of  the  music 
was  somew'hat  high  for  her  voice  and 
that  she  sang  It  with  effort  and  some- 
times not  quite  on  the  pitch.  She  was 
a noble  looking  Bruennhilde.  Ms. 


>vw  «- 


Lawrence  Gilman 


y 


-that  tale  of  Chopin  having  a good 
cry  over  his  piano  at  George  Sand's 
Nohant  Chateau  (probably  she  had 
I : xcd  hi.^  ears  the  night  before),  of 
the  knocking  at  the  door  (first  two  bars. 
Tempo  di  marcia),  of  Chopin's  “En- 
trez!”  (next  two  bars),  i-epetition;  en- 
trance of  the  visitors  (to  the  march 
rhythm)— Liszt,  George  Sand,  Mme.  Ca- 
mille Pleyel,  “nee  Mock.”  Chopin  tells 
his  tale  of  woe  (agitated  triplets; 
lyric  theme  in  F minor);  George  Sand 
falls  on  her  knees  and  begs  his  for- 
giveness; reproaches,  piteous  appeals; 
intercession  by  the  diplomatic  Liszt; 
appeasement  in  B major.  Every  one 
kisses;  George  Sand  bites  Chopin  in 
an  ecstasy  of  reconciliation;  departure 
of  the  visitors,  including  Mme.  Pleyel, 
“nee  Mock.”  (ihopin  cries  a little  and 
returnh  to  the  composition  of  immortal 
music. 


It  was  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Bachaus's 
recital  last  night  at  Aeolian  Hall 
started  off  with  a kind  of  epical 
flourish;  for  he  had  placed  fhe 
three  chief  numbers  on  his  program  in 
its  opening  section,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  each  of  them  was  not  only 
great  music,  but  music  conceived  in 
the  grand  manner — which  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  same  thing. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Bachaus  had  been  read- 
ing James  Huneker’s  book  on  Chopin; 
for  after  he  had  opened  his  {irogram 
with  the  beautiful  B minor  Rhapsody 
of  Brahms  and  had  followed  it  with 
the  first  of  Beethoven’s  final  triad  of 
I sonatas — the  noble  one  in  E major, 
Op.  109 — he  followed  the  two  sacro- 
sanct “B’s”  with  the  F minor  Fantasie 
I of  Chopin,  of  which  the  immortal  and 
I doughty  James  dared  to  say  that  it  be- 
I longed  “very  close  to  the  later  Bee- 
! thoven  sonatas.”  And  that  was  precise- 
( ly  where  Mr.  Bachaus  placed  it. 


Only  a fletiferous  moron,  you  would 
say,  could  seriously  have  undertaken  to 
set  such  a program  to  music.  Yet  there 
is  the  program,  unbelievably  inane,  as  ' 
it  has  come  down  to  us  through  Liszt, 
and  there  before  us,  last  night,  was  the  i 
superb  music — eloquently  dramatic  and  , 
nobly  rhapsodic,  as  Mr.  Bachaus  played  [ 
it;  for  he  is  too  fine  and  sound  and 
[ masculine  an  artist  to  have  sentimen-  | 
I talized  it;  and  it  was  his  happy  func-  ; 

lion  last  night  to  remind  us  that  the  j 
I creative  imagination  of  an  artist  can 
I thrive  even  on  thistles  and  sawdust,  if 
it  has  to.  Hearing  Chopin  the  poet  in 
tones,  you  realized  what  little  commerce 
the  creative  spirit  need  have  with  the 
reason,  the  intelligence,  or  the  sense 
: of  humor.  That,  probably,  is  one  of 
, the  most  important  missions  of  the  in- 
I terpretive  artist;  to  make  us  realize, 
j and  then  help  us  to  forget,  this  melan- 
I choly  truth. 


We  are  bound  to  say  that  it  did  not 
seem  to  us  out  of  place  there.  Per- 
haps this  is  because  the  Beethoven 
sonata  that  Mr.  Bachaus  played  is  not 
throughout  on  the  same  level  of  in- 
spiration. 

Schindler  says  that  Beethoven  wrote 
bis  last  three  sonatas  as  a demonstra- 
tion that  he  had  not,  as  it  was  being 
gossiped,  written  himself  out;  that  his 
invention  was  exhausted,  and  that  he 
had  taken  up  Scottish  melodies — ^like 
Haydn  in  his  old  age.  Beethoven  was 
only  fifty,  to  be  sure;  but  he  seems 
to  have  felt  the  need  of  proving  that 
if  he  took  to  Scotch  it  was  because 
he  chose  to  and  not  because  he  needed 
stimulation.  So,  at  the  end  of  his 
summer  sojourn  in  Modling,  the  Titan 
sat  himself  down  at  his  table  and 
wrote  out  the  three  last  piano  sonatas 
( Op.  109,  110,  111),  “in  a single  breath,” 
as  he  told  Count  Brunswick — to  silence 
those  who  had  said  that  he  was  men- 
tally down  and  out. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if 
be  had  taken  several  breaths  during 
the  composition  of  at  least  the  L 
E major  sonata  (as  a matter  of  fact, 
the  “single  breath”  was  a long  one; 
for  Beethoven  did  not  finish  the  third 
of  the  three  sonatas  until  a year 
after  he  wrote  the  first).  The  Theme 
w/ith  \'arihiions  which  constitutes  the 
finale  has  always  seemed  to  us  one  of 
the  less  treasurable  of  Beethoven’s 
movements.  The  Theme  which  begins 
it  has  more  than  a touch  of  that  pious 
smugness  which  occasionally  crept 
into  Beethoven’s  slow  movements. 
Marx,  with  deplorable  irreverence,  re- 
marked that  while  “Beethoven  the 
poet”  wrote  the  Theme,  “Beethoven  } 
the  musician”  WTote  the  Variation.s — 
“They  are  very  pretty,”  he  added  bit-  ' 
ingly.  But  in  the  truly  fantastical  | 
and  tragic  Prestissimo,  with  its  haunt- 
ed, wind-swept  melancholy,  we  have  I 
the  Beethoven  of  the  grand  manner,  | 
and  so  are  able  to  survive  the  self-  I 
righteousness  of  the  Finale.  ' 


Mr.  Bachaus  is  one  of  those  rare 
pianists  who  can  keep  before  their 
minds  the  full  sweep  and  scope  of  a 
musical  design,  and  who  does  not  let 
us  forget  it.  He  has  the  architectural 
sense  without  which  piano  playing  of 
large-molded  eloquence  is  impossible, 
and  his  intellectual  vigor  sustains  him 
in  the  execution  of  an  imaginative  con- 
ception that  is  often  authoritative  and 
imposing.  He  was  at  his  best  in  his 
most  important  pieces — in  the  Brahms 
Rhapsody,  the  Beethoven  sonata,  the 
Chopin  Fantaisie.  His  list  included,  be- 
sides, a group  of  shorter  numbers  by 
Chopin,  an  Etude  and  Poem  by  Scriabin, 
two  compositions  by  Sigmund  Herzog 
enUtled  “Tribulation”  and  “Submis- 
sion”— effective  and  idiomatic  mood 
pictures;  two  preludes  by  Jules  von 
Wertheim,  a bit  of  candied  fruit  by 
Saint-Saens,  and  Liszt’s  “Don  Juan" 
fantasy.  Mr.  Bachaus  was  applauded 
by  a heartily  appreciative  audience, 
and  he  added  generously  to  his  pro- 
gram. He  is  an  artist  of  admirable 
I musicianship  and  brilliant  technical 
equipment,  and  his  success  is  richly 
merited. 


Mme.  d’Alvarez  in  Recital. 

Mme.  U’ Alvarez,  In  her  third  recital 
at  the  Town  Hall  last  evening,  sang 
classic  airs  from  Rameau  to  Rachman- 
inoff, a Debussy  group  and  others  of 
Spanish  or  of  Engii.sh  and  American 
composers.  Lyell  Barber  assisted  at  the 
piano,  while  Ward  Stephens,  organ,  and 
Bernard  Kugel,  violin,  accompanied  the 
‘‘-\gnus  Dei"  that  closed  the  evening. 
The  Peruvian  contralto  was  applauded 
in  several  songs  wlven  by  request  of 
her  admirers.  ] 


Ly  LEONARD  LItBLING. 

A CHICAGO  musician  once  told 
me  that  his  fellow-towns- 
man, Leo  Sowerby,  could  com- 
pose a piano 


And  then  Mr.  Bachaus  came 


to 


interesting  program,  predominantivi'  the  F minor  Fantaisie 

. ,,  ,,  . II  V\  hat  a tribute  it  i.s 


Ian.  wan  pung  at  Aeolian  Hall  by 
, MIeler-Narodny,  aa.sisted  by  Charles 
: at  the  piano.  A delightful  Ilttlo 
r.nlan  folk-Bong  arranged  by  Mr. 

had  to  be  repeated.  Moussorgsky, 
.alkov.sKy,  ailu'^'Jf.rc  were  represented ; 


to  the  predomi- 
nant greatness  of  this  music  that  it 
has  survived  its  egregious  “pro- 
gram”! Perhaps  in  view  of  other 
nriusic  lovers  beside  ourselves  this 
Fantaisie  remains  a living  witness 
to  the  truth  that  no  program — no 
literary  or  dramatic  scheme  can  be 
too  preposterous  to  ruin  fine  music. 


■concerto  any 
morning  be- 
fore breakfast. 

Maybe  so,  may- 
be not. 

At  any  rate, 
the.  critic' 
should  be  glad 
that  Jerome 
Goldstein  and 
Rex  T i 1 1 s o n 
didn’t  hear  the 
Chicago  man’s 
remark,  for  it 
might  have  fur- 
11  i s h e d them 
with  a n idea. 

Goldstein  (violin)  and  Tillsou 
(piano)  gave  an  Aeolian  Hall 


gave  ail 
recital  yesterday  'oefore  luncheon. 
To  he  precise,  the  hour  was 
eleven  o’clock. 

It  Is  difficult  now  for  the 
concert-givers  to  sandwich  in 


QQ 

their  appearances  at  convenuonaT  P 
hours  in  the  ’•arious  halls,  owing 
to  the  great  flood  ot  such  affairs. 

The  Goldstein-Tillson  pro- 
gramme was  the  third  in  their 
series  of  recitals  devoted  to  mu- 
sic of  the  modernists.  The  works 
presented  yesterday  were  sor- 
atas  by  Darius  Milhaud  (his  sec- 
ond), Charles  B.  Ives  (his  No.  2), 
and  Ildebrando  Pizzeti  (in  A ma- 
jor). I heard  the  Milhaud  com- 
position and  it  proved  to  be  rest- 
less, daring,  spicy,  but  somewhat 
diffuse  writing.  It  kept  the  mind 
of  the  listener  from  settling  too 
comfortably,  and  it  had  his  ear 
guessing  continuously.  The  last- 
chord  was  one  of  those  which  re- 
mains in  the  air;  and  renders  one 
uncertain  whether  the  piece  is 
ended  or  about  to  begin  all  over 
again. 

Mr.  Goldstein  played  his  violin 
In  confident,  musical  and  effec- 
tive fashion,  and  Mr.  Tillson 
handled  the  piano  part  with 
assurance,  taste  and  technical 
brilliancy.  Both  perfoi-mers  put 
palpable  enthusiasm  into  their 
missionary  work. 


■fT'HERE  will  be  consiaeramy 
* fewer  starving  children  in 
Germany  when  the  receipts  of 
last  night’s  concert  in  Carnegie 
Hall  are  converted  into  food.  A 
programme  of  exceptional  charm 
enticed  a large  audience  of  sym- 
pathizers. Elly  Ney  and  Carl 
Flesch  began  the  entertainment 
with  a finely  executed  reading 
of  Brahms’s  D-minor  sonata. 
Mme.  Ney’s  brilliant  piano  skill 
was  evenly  matched  by  Mr. 
F’'le3ch’s  vigorous  talent  with 
fiddle  and  bow. 

Frieda  Hempel,  temporarily 
abandoned  her  Jenny  Lind  "re- 
incarnation,” and.  as  her  own 
charming  self,  sang  lovely  lieder 
by  Schumann,  Schubert  and  Wolf. 
She  ended  tiie  programme  with 
banners  flying  in  the  florid 
Shadow  Song  from  “Dinorah.” 

There  were  piano  solos  by 
Mme.  Ney,  violin  numbers  by  Mr. 
Flesch,  flute  obligatos  by  Louis 
P.  Fritze,  and,  of  equal  import- 
ance and  appeal,  accompaniments 
bv  Coenraad  V.  Bos. 


Bv  Deems  Taylor 

WILLIAM  BACHAUS. 

■When  Mr.  Bachaus,  playing  his 
last  recital  of  the  season  at  Aeolian 
Hall  last  night,  paused  after  the  sec- 
ond movement  of  the  Beethoven  opus 
109  sonata,  his  hearers,  instead  of 
breaking  into  applause,  wa.ted  In 
silence  for  the  next  movement  to  be- 
gin. "Which  is  a striking  comment; 
both  upon  Mr.  Bachaus’s  playing  and 
the  sort  of  audience  he  draws. 

He  is  essentially  a musician’s 
pianist.  He  has  no  mannerisms  nor 
platform  tricks.  Ho  keeps  his  hands 
on  the  keyboai-d  and  his  mind  on  the 
music.  Fie  does  not  make  faces  nor 
crack  small  jokes  with  the  audience. 
He  falls  into  no  sculpturesque  poses. 
.Some  of  his  hair  is  long,  but  more 
of  it  is  missing,  and  the  present 
scribe,  for  whom  he  has  been  mis- 
taken upon  occasion.  Is  one  of  the 
few  persons,  probabfci',  who  is  strik- 
ingly impressed  by  his  ' personal 
beauty. 

But  beneath  the  modesty  of  his  ap- 
pearance and  the  preoccupied,  almost 
indifferent  manner  of  his  playing  are 
a.  virtuoso’s  technique,  a uiusician’.s 
understanding,  and  an  artist’s  power 
jf  communication.  In  his  work  las+ 
night  there  were  a bigness  of  vision 
and  a quiet  intensity  of  feeding  un- 
common even  in  this  season,  so  rich 
n pianistic  marvels. 

Besides  the  Beethoven  sonata,  he 
played  a group  of  Chopin  ('with  daz-  ] 


zllng  technical  command  and  much  i 
poetic  beauty),  a Brahms  rhapsody,! 
••omo  new  pieces  by  Sigmund  Hereog| 
and  Jules  von  Wertheim,  and  a final 
group  of  Scrlabine,  Saint-Saens  and 
Liszt.  The  silence  with  which  'lis 
hearers  greeted  the  conclusion  of  some 
of  tho  shorter  pieces  was  curiously 
eloquent — tho  silence  of  an  audience 
loo  tensely  interested,  and  often  too 
1 much  moved,  to  bother  with  handclap- 
I ping.  Tho  applause  came  Ltler,  at  Gi,- 
j and  of  the  groups  and  at  the  ch-se  of 
I the  recital;  and  it  was  ample  when  it 
1 lid  come. 
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OTHER  MUSIC. 

^ra^ilIf‘^Uo  D’.Vlvarcz;  sang  of  Ra- 
mRau’r  WaLtcau  gardens  and  the  sleep-  ^ 
tng  island  of  Rachmaninoff  through  j 
the  first  part  of  her  program  last 
night  a mood  that  was  most  re- 
strain* !.  inof.!  bel-canto.  I!  was  only 
when  ' t-ached  the  second  group — 
of  ‘iranadiis.  of  Fuster  and  di  Falla — 
that  -‘-t'O  s-  oo  the  full  volcanic  force 
o!  h«.r  voice  to  Ihclr  smouldering  and 
privocativ.  rhythms.  Once  swept 
ln‘o  thc.«c  cadences,  her  conquest  of 
h r audience  w-as  complete  and  her 
ti  rhnlcal  defects  In  vocalism  were 
h-=i  lij  tht  magic  of  sheer  artistry. 
Dehn-jsy  followed  the  Spanish  group — 
the  Dobu.ssy  of  "La  Cheveluro”  and 
, "Dc  Soir."  whose  wraith-like  figure.^ 
i were  shot  through  with  color-Ukc 
I gleams  of  Zuoalga  in  a Whistler 
I nocturne.  It  was  a program  rich  in 
I coulra.sts  and  perfectly  designed  to 
1 display  the  dark  flower  of  her  music. 
I An  English  group,  with  songs  by 
jBantock,  Deems  Taylor  and  John  Ire- 
il.aud,  was  lost  to  this  listener,  at  that 
i moment  leaping  uptown  to  the  Rliine- 
i Ruhr  benetit  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Elly 
i .'C-'y,  Frieda  Hempel  and  Carl  Flesch 
i joined  forces  In  a generous  and  varle- 
1 gated  program,  received  rapturously 

■ by  an  audience  which  may  have  come 

■ for  the  cause  but  which  remained  tC 
applaud  the  music  alone. 

At  noon,  in  the  Ambassador  Hotel 
Olga  Lynn  and  Paul  Draper  gave  ai 
hour  of  music  with  a program  mad 
up  chiefly  of  Bach,  Schumann,  Ravel 
Debussy  and  old  French  and  old  Ital 


The  cast  was  a thoroughly  familiar 
one  except  foi-  thc'jlicaela  of  Alarls 
Sundelius.  who  sang  this  ptous,  blond 
and  melodious  maiden  for  the  first 
time  this  season.  A.  S. 

Grace  Leslie  Gives  Recital.  ' 
Grace  Leslie,  contralto,  gav<  a delayeu 
recital  at  tlie  Town  Hall  last  evening, 
assisted  by  Con-al  Quirke  at  the  piano 
and  by  Frank  S.  Adams  at  the  organ. 
The  hall’s  new  organ  accompanied  a 
Breton  canticle  of  tlie  farewell  of  soul 
and  body,  which  Deems  Taylor  had  ar- 
ranged and  which  the  singer  translated 
to  her  audience  before  she  sang  the 
quaint  folk-song.  Miss  Leslie  has  a low 
voice  of  great  purity  and  power,  backed 
by  slight  physique  but  sued  with  intel- 
ligence. She  was  heard  In  Italian.  Ger- 
man and  English  groups,  closing  with 
the  ’’Recessional”  arranged  for  her  by 
Arthur  Foote  of  Boston.  The  singer  is 
a native  of  Grafton,  Mass. 


Elenora  Grey  Makes  Her  Bow. 

Elenora  Grey,  pianist,  who  gave  her 
first  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon,  was  heard  by  a friendly  au- 
dience in  Beethoven’s  "Waldstein”  son- 
ata. a Chopin  group,  Bach-Tausig 
fugue,  Mendelssohn’s  '‘Rondo  Caprlc- 
cioso”  and  the  .Schulz-Evler  ‘‘Blue  Dan- 
ube.” Miss  Grey  is  a young  artist  of 
serious  ideals,  none  too  firm  of  grasp, 
but  possessed  of  individuality.  Her 
hearers  glimpsed  the  poetry  in  a Chopin 
nocturne,  in  which  the  player  should 
perhaps  go  far  hereafter. 


t Irene  Wilder  Reappears. 

Irene  Wilder,  a contralto  of  light, 
flexible  voice,  personal  charm  and  ani- 
mation. reappeared  last  cvenmg  at 
Aeolian  Hall,  following  a dfibut  last 
Fall.  She  was  accompanied  by  Emil 
Polak  in  airs  of  Gluck,  both  in  Frencii 


night  offered  SchumaiTtTBH  fourth  sym- 
phony,  which  has  suddenly  become  fash- 
ionable again,  and  a repetition  of  Ernest 
Schelling  s magnificent  "Impressions  of 
An  Artist  s Life,  ’ with  the  compo.ser  again 
at  the  piano.  American  music  scores  in 
this  work  as  it  seldom  has  scored, 

A pcrlormance  tnat,  oispiayco  muen  * 
acquaintance  with  the  mechanics  of 
piano  playing,  with  ability  to  execute! 
technically  difficult  passages  at  high 
^ed  was  given  yesterday  afternoon 

at  Aeolian  Hall  by  Elenora  Grey,  a i 
young  pianist,  who  began  -with  the 
Tausig  airangement  of  Bach’s  D minor 
Toccata  and  Fugue,  with  the  Beethoven 
“Waldstein”  sonata  as  her  principal  ' 
offering. 

Miss  Grejj’s  playing  fared  better  from 
the  mechanical  point  of  view  than  from 
the  interpretative.  There  was  plenty 
of  zest,  but  it  seemed  a black  and 
white  performance  rather  than  one  of 
varied  hoes,  with  rather  too  much  em- 
phasis on  the  black;  the  sonata  giving 
an  impression  of  hardness  of  tone  and 
overweighted  fortissimos.  In  the  open- 
ing CBopin  number,  the  B flat  minor 
scherzo,  the  pianist  depended  too  much 
on  outbursts  as  her  principal  mode  of 
expression,  but  the  two  nocturnes 
which  followed  had  an  agreeably 
smooth,  equable  pei-formancc  of  more 
songful  tone.  Two  Chopin  studes,  a 
Mendelssohn  number  and  the  Schulz- 
Evlcr  adornments  of  the  “Blue  Danube 
Waltz”  followed. 


..  w ^A.i  1c4'IIdCI 

preparation.  A novelty  from  under 
Ins  baton,  therefore.  Is  an  event  of 
exceptional  interest. 

This  ono  was  n "Sj-mphonic  Elegv’ 
for  orchestra.  It  had  two  princ^l 
themes,  pleasing  if  not  strikingly 
original,  which  were  developed  at 
great  and  elaborate  length  and  com- 
potently  and  occasionally  impressively 
scored  for  an  unusually  largo  orches 
tral  combination.  It  was  not  bad- 
neither  w-as  it  of  absorbing  interest 
Any  collection  of  forty  avS 
American  orchestral  scores  would 
contain  ten' neither  better  nor  worse 
But  this  was  not  an  American  score' 
It  was  written  by  Rudolph  Alen-el’ 
berg,  a second  cousin  of  the  present 
conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Or 
chestra. 


i ian  sctigs. 


A.  S. 


aiv.l  German;  Martini'.'’  "Flaintes  .tie 
Marie  Stuart,”,  more  . recent  European 
’groups  and  two  "l.at'ou  BclIaa.H  ai- 
ranged  by  Schindler.  Mr-'S  Wilder  was 

most  effective  in  Glazonnov’s  ”Ro- 
manee”  and  Saint-Saens's  Eastei , 
midway  in  her  modern  and  more  dra- 
, niatic  numbers. 


It  is  as  cruel  to  call  a young  singer 
"tromising”  as  it  is  to  call  a young 
actress  "adequate.”  Botli  terms,  fail- 
le as  they  do  In  the  damning  limbo 
of  faint  praise,  are  resented  hotly  by 
the  younger  set  of  tlie  stage  and  the 
concert  platform.  LTnhapplly,  it  is 
the  only  possible  classification  for 
most  of  the  debuts  of  the  season — 
except  those  "regrettable  occurences,” 
as  the  English  papers  say,  where  the 
kindest  promise  is  oblivion. 

A charming  creature  In  white  steps 
before  the  footlights  and  exhibits  a 
group  of  virtues  in  tone  which  may 
or  may  not  be  permanent,  or  a group 
of  faults  which  may  or  may  not  have' 
vanished  by  the  time  her  next  recital 
comes  along.  Both  promise — for  bet- 
ter or  for  worse. 

It  is  impossible  to  say,  for  instance, 
whether  Miss  Grace  Leslie,  who  made 
a postponed  debut  at  Town  Hall  last 
night,  will  ever  shod  the  annoying 
mannerisms  which  pinched  and  dis- 
torted a warm  and  velvety  contralto 
voice. 

And  there  is  no  m.anner  of  knowing 
^ whether  the  sincerity  and  technical 
skill  of  Elenora  Grey,  ■who  gave  her 
first  piano  recital  at  Aeqjian,  ■will 
survdve  her  determination  to  fill 
Chopin  with  sound  and  fury  and  beat 
out  tlie  AValdstein  Sonata  "with  more 
earnestness  than  soul. 

It  was,  on  the  whole,  a relief  lo 
leave  these  problematical  ventures  for 
the  welcome  liaven  of  a scc(>*»d  song 
recital — that  of  Irene  AVilder — who,  in 
a glowing  program  of  folk  songs,  more 
Ulan  fulfilled  the  promise  of  her  first. 

The  'ninth  of  the  Students’  Concerts 
at  Carnegie  Hall  brought  forth  Schu- 
mann’s Fourth  Symphony  from  which 
Mr.  Mengelberg  drew  its  full  dramatic 
effects.  In  fact,  he  invested  the 
Pomanza  with  so  much  langour  that 
one  impressionable  student,  lost  in 
the  swooning  measures,  aw'oke  with  a 
.scream  at  the  sudden  burst  of  the 
Scherzo. 

John  Amans  v>as  the  soloist  in  the 
Mozart  Flute  Concerto  and  Ernest 
Schclling  repeated  his  "Impressions 
an  Artist's  TJfe,”  which  ■was  on  an 
earlier  program. 

"Carmen"  again  packed  the  Aletro- 
politan,  the  Carmen  of  Ina  Bourskaya 
v.'iTh  Giovanni  Martino  as  Don  Jose. 
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By  HENRY  T.  FINCK 


Miss  'Wilder  Reappears 
Irene  Wilder,  who  bad  made  an 
Aeolian  Hall  debut  in  November,  re- 
appeared there  last  night,  repeating 
the  promising  impression  of  her  debut 
■without  its  occasional  unsteadiness. 
Her  voice  is  not  a large  one  and  did 
not  seem  to  have  a particularly  fluent 
tone,  but  it  had  a rich,  warm  quality, 
and  -was  used  with  intelligence  and  ex- 
: pression.  This  was  apparent  in  her 
j opening  Gluck  numbers,  “Divinite-s  dn 
Styx”  from  “Alceste”  and  ‘‘Wonner; 
volver  Mai”  and  Martini's  "Plaintes  de 
Marie  StuarL”  Sympathy  and  expres- 
! sion  also  marked  songs  by  Brahms, 
There  is  a rhapsody  upon  the  flute  ini  Wolf  and  Schumann,  followed  by  a 
Anatone  France’s  “The  Revolt  of  the  Am  French,  songs  by  Kursteiner, 

Shaw  and  Emil  J.  Polak,  the  acebm- 
gels  m V Inch  a flute  player  told  of  lovej  pg^ying  pianist.  Two  Bayou  ballads 
of  fear,  of  vain  quarrels,  of  all-conquering  completed  the  program. 


laughter,  of  the  calm  light  of  the  intellect, 
of  the  arrows  of  the  mind  piercing  with  j 
their  golden  shafts  the  monsters  of  Igno- 
rance and  Hate.  He  told  also  of  Joy  and  \ 
Son'ow  bending  their  twin  heads  over  the 
earth,  and  of  Desire,  which  brings  worlds 
Into  being.” 

Ernest  Newman,  citing  these  words  in 
his  amusing  book,  "A  Musical  Motley,” 
says:  "I  surmise  that  he  is  thinking  of  the 
•Ideal  flute,  the  poet’s  flute,  not  the  pale 
■ flute  of  the  modern  orchestra — the  flaxen- 
haired High  School  Miss  among  orchestral 
hrstruments.  No  doubt  he  Is  dreaming  of 
the  clas.sical  flute — the  flute  of  Dionysos — 
which  he  has  never  heard,  but  whose  effect 
he  imagines  to  have  been  such  as  he  de- 
scribes. But  the  Greek  aulos  was  not  at 
gll  like  the  modern  flute.  It  might  more 
correctly  be  called  a clarinet;  and  of  the 
cosmic  suggestiveness  of  the  clarinet — the 
brunette — we  can  believe  a little  more 
than  of  the  fluate — the  'anaemic  blonde.” 

It  was  through  no  fault  of  John 
Amans,  the  Phiharmonic’s  excellent  vir- 
tuoso, that  the  Mozart  concerto  he  played 
sounded  anaemic.  Flutes  are  not  enriched 
by  overtones  as  are  violins  and  horns;  all 
the  flute  players  in  the  \vorld  could  not 
have  produced  the  emotional  effects  dwelt 
cHi  by  Anatole  France  any  more  than  the 
dq.uble  bass  man  told  of  in  one  of  Hopkin- 
son  Smith’s  stories  could  have  played  a 
Beethoven  symphony  all  by  himself  in  the 
backyard  by  moonlight. 

But  Mr.  Amans  achieved  very  pleasing 
effects  with  his  concerto,  as  Mozart  him- 
self did  despite  the  fact  that  this  con- 
undrum is  credited  to  him:  “What  is  worse 
than  a concerto  for  flute?”  “A  concerto  for 
two  flutes.” 

Last  year  I suggested  that  it  would  be 
interesting  to  hear  a flute  concerto  by 
Frederick  the  Great.  He  wrote  four,  be- 
sides at  least  twenty-five  flute  sonatas 
which  have  been  printed  in  a volume 
edited  by  Dr.  Spitta,  the  biographer  of 
Bach.  They  take  these  things  seriously, 
the  Germans  do;  there  are  no  fewer  than 
four  books  on  Frederick  as  a musician! 

Besides  the  Mozart  concerto — which  it 
i.s  .safe  to  say  is  better  than  any  of  Fred- 
erick's— the  Philharmonic  concert  last 
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Miss  Leslie  Is  a musician 
whose  singing  possesses  an  at- 
tractive background  of  Intelli- 
gence and  emotion.  One  gained 
this  favorable  impression  from 
each  number  In  her  programme 
which  Included  old  Italian  songs 
and  oxieratic  airs,  tender  ro- 
mances In  German,  and  varied 
groups  by  American  and  French 
composers. 

By  Deems  Taylor 

THE  PILHARMONIC.  j 

This  scribe  once  complained  lhatj 
the  trouble  with  programs  of  familiar' 
orchestral  music — from  the  critic  s 
point  of  view— -is  that  they  leave  the' 
unfortunate  worthy  nothing  to  say, 
that  it  is  hard  to  make  any  striking 
or  original  comment  ■upon  the  Bee- 
thoven Fifth  or  the  Schubert  Unfln- 
ished.  Mr.  Mengelberg  began  lastj 
night’s  concert  with  the  Schubert  Un- 
finished. and  the  only  striking  or  orig- 
inal comment  we  can  make  upon  his  j 
performance  is  that  wc  didn’t  like  it. 

The  audience  did,  judging  from  the 
torrent  of  applause  that  greeted  its 
conclusion.  The  minority  report  Is 
that  while  the  performance  had  pass- 
ages of  great  eloquence,  and  vras  at 
all  times  rich  in  color,  it  seemed  on 
the  whole  rather  sentimental  and 
grossly  distorted  In  dynamics.  The 
soft  passages  w’ere  invariably  just 
this  side  of  audibility,  -?yhile  the  loud 
ones  were  pandemonium.  This  meth- 
od of  reading  is  not  unique,  and  It 
can  at  all  times  be  relied  upon  to  ex- 
cite the  audience:  but  last  night  it 
seemed  rather  hard  on  Schubert. 

Tolana  Jlero  won  great  applause 
with  Chykovsky’s  second  piano  con- 
jcerto,  and  the  orchestra  ■rround  up 
brilliantly  with  Chabrier’s  "Espana.” 
After  the  symphony  came  a novelty. 
New  works  are  rare  upon  Mr.  Men- 
gclberg’s  programs,  for  t-lio  number 
of  Philharmonic  rehearsals  Is  ru- 
mored to  be  not  exactly  unlimited, 
and  ho  is  proverbially  loth  to  present 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

The  opera  last  night  was  "Boheme” 
— the  fifth  of  this  season  and  in  many 
ways  the  most  spirited.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  most  sentimental, -for 
there  has  been  a tendency  of ' late 
years  to  make  Mimi  a mild,  melodious 

I saint  (which  she  most  certainly  was 
j not)  and  Musetta  an  arch  creature 
I bubbling  with  innocent  merriment. 
Bori’s  voice  as  IMimi  last  night  had 
more  than  a touch  of  the  devil  in  iti 
— certainly  it  ■u'as  anytliing  but 
melting — and  the  waltz  song  of  Maryl 
Melllsh  left  no  doubt  as  to  Musetta’.-i 
deplorable  but  exhilarating  career. 
Lauri-'\'oIpi  sang  Rudolfo  with  great 
ardor,  though  it  was  hardly  lover- 
hke  to  drop  his  beloved  at  the  end 
of  an  impassioned  aria  in  order  to 
bow  extravagant  thanks  for  the  ap- 
plause. However,  ISIimi  did  not  seem 
to  mind  and  neither  did  the  audience, 
which  clapped  all  the  louder.  It  was 
Mr.  Papi  who  led  this  cast  and  his 
orchestra  through  a performance 
which  had  more  than  Its  usual  share 


of  spontaneous  gayety. 

Too  Little  Schahert. 


A.  S. 


By  OUN  DOWNES. 

The  program  of  the  Ne-w  York  Phil- 
harmonic Society’s  concert  last  night 
in  Carnegie  Hall  consisted  of  Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished”  symphony;  a "Sym- 
phonic Elegy”  for  orchestra,  op.  9,  by 
Rudolph  Mengelberg.  played  for  the 
first  time  in  Aerica;  Tschaikowsky’s 
unfamiliar  Second  Pianoforte  Concerto 
in  G major,  with  Yolanda  Mero  as  solo- 
ist, and  Chabrier’s  “Espana.’’ 

In  the  first  movement  of  Uie  wondrous 
symphony  of  Schubert,  Mr.  Mengelberg 
made  only  slight  departures  from  tradi- 
tion, and  these  in  a manner  which  re- 
spected and  colored  in  an  individual 
■way  the  expression  of  the  composer. 
This  was  a warmly  emotional  interpre- 
tation. and  not  an  exaggeration  of  the 
essential  spirit  of  the  music.  The  sec- 
ond movement,  Instead  of  being  Schu- 
bert-Mengelberg,  Was  too  often  Mengel- 
berg-Schubert.  There  are  those  who 
approve  of  such  procedure  on  the  P^rt 
of  a famous  conductor.  Perhaps  Mr, 
Mengelberg  can  feel  the  music  in  no 
other  -^vay.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
those  ■who  wonder  why  such  means  need 
be  taken  to  make  effective  the  per- 
formance of  a masterpiece. 

Rudolph  Mengelberg,  composer  of  the 
"Elegy”  given  a first  performance  in 
this  country,  is  a second  cousin  of  the 
conductor,  a composer,  and  writer  of 
program  notes  for  the  Concertbegouw  - 
Orchestra  of  Amsterdam.  His  Elegy 
received  a conscientious  and  expressive 
reading,  but  it  is  not  Important  music. 
On  the  contrai'y,  it  is  much  too  long, 
weak  and  commonplace  in  invenUon, 
and  partaking  of  the  character  of  Puc-  ] 
cini  and  Tschaikowsky,  and  even  of  the 
Strauss  of  “Tod  and  Verklarung.  in 
Its  thematic  material. 

I Mme.  Mero  played  with  extraordinary 
Ire  and  authority  Tschaikowsky’s  little 
mown  concerto.  This  is  not,  in  Its  first , 
novement  at  least,  as  strong  or  well-  ^ 
irganlzed  a composition  as  the  concerto  ; 
In  B flat  minor,  but  it  was  good  to 
hear  as  a substitute  for  that  too  popular 
creation,  and  it  lias  a Cossack  flourish 
that  is  in  its  way  fascinating.  If  the 
concerts  had  been  poorer  music,  the 
whirlwind  performance  of  Mme.  Mero 
would  have  made  It  exciting.  She  seomea 
ideally  fitted,  as  technician  .and  Inter- 
preter, for  Its  presentation.  Her  strength, 
virtouslty  and  temperament  became  in 
themselves  a feature  of  the  concert.  But 
what  Is  there  more  electrlfrtng  than  tne 
gorgeous  "Espana”  of  Chabrlcr,  a eom* 
poser  who  will  always  stand  in  a,  niche 
of  his  own,  aside  from  tlie  othera  aiid 
in  his  place  Incomparable?  audience 

was  large.  It  applauded  cordialy  tne 
performances. 

'Vyvt;  I 

Bloch  Becomes  Obvioas..  ■ j 

B>  OMN-  DOWNF.?’. 

The  New  Vork  Trio.  Clarence  Adji 
pianist  : Ixxiis  Edlin.  viollniel. 

Cornelius  Van  Vliet,  cellist,  gave  th 
I fimil  concert  of  t!ic  scuson  la^t  n 


i Apoliati  ITall.  On  this  occasion  there 
^ le  performed  for  the  first  time, 
inuscript.  "The  Nocturnes.”  composed 
Ernest  Bloch  and  dedicated  to  the 
■w  York  Trio.  Tliere  was  curiosity 
Incerning  tliese  pieces,  since  Mr.  Bloch 
the  composer  of  much  higlily  original 
id  distinctive  music,  it  cat ’not  be  said 
iwever,  that  these  "Nocturnes”  rank! 
,i  uong  his  significant  corii?ributions. 
fls  a matter  of  fact,  they  are  rather! 


-- S'!--- 

cousin.  Dr.  Rudolf  Menpelberg.  oF  Am- 
sterdam. program  annotator  for  the 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra  and  hither-  j 
i to  unknown,  we  believe,  in  American,; 
' concert  rooms.  We  have  a notion  that! 
i program  annotators  should  not  com- 
pose.  They  spend  so  mucli  of  their 
1 time  with  their  noses  in  other  men’s 
stores  that  it  cannot  be  easy  for  them 
' to  preserve  their  imaginative  inno- 
cence. Dr.  Mengelberg  in  his  mus’c 
tells  us  much  that  is  interesting  about 
I other  composers,  but  he  might  better 
ildly  obvious.  There  i sthe  auspicionj conveyed  it  through  his  program 
lat  will  not  down  of  a musicion  writing  j And  he  has  not  learned  two 

■ shock  as  tew  and  please  as  many  as  lessons  which  every  composer  must 
)ssible.  This  has  not  In  the  past  been  i take  to  heart  if  he  would  avoid  bor- 
r Bloch’s  customary  procedure,  and!  | irig  us.  The  first  is  that  no  piece  of 
if  he  had  any  such  intentlon-it  does  ! music  should  have  two  chma.xes  of 
)t  sit  happily  upon  him.  At  any  rate. | equal  intensity.  The  second  is  one  that 
le  musiq  is  ordinary  and  o'f  a conven-  | was  perfectly  conveyed  in  a saying 
onal  pattern.  that  we  once  read  in  Mr.  Adi-.Tis’s  just- 

hc  progress  opened  with  ‘ ® cherished  Tower  (we  quote  from  a 
nir’my^sterious  slo’w  i^iL‘^enmnt  i memory  progressively  infirm  and 

.iLimor  and  fantasy  play  equal  part/,  doubtless  without  exactness  : 

She  composition  was  played  with  much  Smith:  When  he  says,  well,  1 must 
'.nipathy,  and  with  modesty  on  the.  pe  going —he  goes.”  Dr.  Mengelberg 

ijart  of  all  Uie  performers.  It  is  aston*j  says  in  his  music:  “W'eil,  I must  be 

i.hing  how  a — and  stays,  and  stays,  and  stays, 

jrlier  works,  like  this  one.  hold  the  , & & .... 


Iiterest  of  the  public.  They  were  pro- 
[ijiced  when  he  was  still  In  earnest 

■jjdent  of  precedent,  yet  Oicy 
ipshnce.s.  a force  and  conoi.seneas,  an  1 
' melodic  charm  enjoyed  today.  hew 
deed  have  been  the  composers,  who. 
lile  mastering  the  fundamentals  of 
eir  era  ft,  produced  music  which  ,sui 
(ved  the  passage  of  a century.  ni  . 
'lo  in  0 minor  of  Mendellsohn  bi ought 
e end  of  the  concert. 


Huberman  in  Farewell.  _ _ 

Admirers  turned  out  in  force  for  the  q — 2,  ()p.  44.  Twenty  years  ago 

farewell  oppearance  of  Bronislaw  Hut  the  uncannily  farsighted  Huneker 
berman  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening,  prophesied  that  this  concerto — “more 
Tliey  applauded  everything  he  did  tc  musical,  more  imaginative,  if  less 
the  echo  and  recalls  were  numerous^  showy,  than  the  first’^^-would  figure  on 
The  romanticism  of  Mr.  Huberman  ac- t'?e  program  cf  the  twentieth  century 
ine  romd.nuLi&  1 p pi^ino  virtuoso,  it  deserves  to;  and  if 

centuated  the  emotional  side  of  Brahm  s always  be  played  as  excitingly 

A major  Sonata.  Siegfried  ScluiUze.  Mme.  Mero  played  it  last  night,  one 

pianist,  shared  the  applause.  The  vio-  safely  predict  its  increasing  pop- 

linist’s  execution  in  Saint-Saens's  con-  clarity.  This  remarkable  pianist  swept 
certo  brought  out  still  Piorc  emphatic  up  and  down  the  Keyboard  like  a ,cy- 
marks  of  approval.  Mr.  Huberman  then  clone  in  yellow  silk,  irresistible,  all- 
eavc  a first  performance  of  "Baal  conquering,  unaware  of  obstacles  And 
Shorn  " Ihreo  pictures  of  ohassidio  bife  afterward,  Mr.  Mengelberg  brought  the 
bv  Krnst  Hl0('h.  in  which  the  composer  exercises  to  a close  by  a rousing  per- 
for  the  time  being  seemed  to  have  de-  foi-mance  of  Chabrier’s  Rhapsody,  “Es- 
serted  his  extreme  radicalism  and  The  audience  was  sizable  and 

cled  to  an  astonishingly  simple  and, 

him,  melodioiKs  expression,  This  putloemonstratue. 


The  piece  is  well  scored,  and  it  is 
obviously  sincere  and  earnest.  Mr. 
Mengelberg  played  it  with  cousinly 
solicitude,  and  the  Philharmonic’s  ac- 
complished English  horn,  Mr.  Strano, 
delivered  his  solo  passage  with  con- 
spicuous skill. 

Mme.  Yolanda  Mero  was  the  soloist 
of  the  evening.  She  played  Tchaikov- 
sky’s piano  concerto — not,  thank  Heav- 
en, the  ubiquitous,  inescapable  one  in 
B flat  minor,  but  the  seldom  heard  one 


him'  in  direct  contrast  with  orthodox 
compo.sers  on  the  program,  w^ho,  how- 
ever. did  not  .suffer  from  thi.s  com- 
parison. The  concert  ended  amid  much 
enthusiasm  with 
Btzet. 


Tschaikowsky  and 


“William  Tell”  for  the  Third  Time. 

Ros.slni'.s  "William  Tell”  had  its  third 
hearing  this  sca.son  at  the  Metropolitan 
last  night.  In  the  ca.st  were  Martinelli, 
Peralta.  Uani.se  and  Mardones.  and  Papl 
conducted.  The  house  wa.s  sold  out. 
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Waablngton  Heights  Musical 
Club  filled  Aeolian  Hall  last  night 
when  a special  musicale  took 
place.  The  instrumental  part  of 
the  programme  was  devoted 
principally  to  organ  music  in 
which  Frank  Stewart  Adams, 
Ruth  Barrett  and  Lilian  Car- 
penter shared  the  honors.  Their 
skill  and  taste  were  put  to  the 
^test  in  compositions  by  Liszt, 
e n d e 1 s s o h n,  Tschaikovsky, 
Horhort.  Widor  and 


Victor,  Herbert,  Widor 
Viprne. 

Ethel  Grow,  a contralto  with 
many  successful  appearances  to 
iher  credit,  sang  Gluck’s  “Divini- 
Itea  du  Styx”  with  Charles  Hau- 
ibiel  at  the  piano;  Ruth  Hemper 
was  heard  lu  Scolero’s  violin 
It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  a sonata;  and  Robert  Barrett  con- 
reviewer  who  could  feel  friendly  to-  Itribiited  the  piano*part  of  Men- 
\vard  an  interpretation  of  a familiar  Ls  i u » ^ 

work  that  was  violently  at  odds  with  s Capnccio  Brilliante^ 

his  own  conception  of  it  had  made  iwlth  Ruth  Barrett  at  the  organ, 
some  progress  toward  open-minded- 
ness. We  tried  hard  to  assume  this 
virtue  last  night  at  the  Philharmonic 
Society’s  1,866th  concert  as  we  lis- 
tened to  Mr.  Mengelberg’s  version  of 


}rt(^  k J 7 / 

\y  Lawrence  Gilman 


.Schubert’s  “Unfinished”  Symphony,  but 
it  wouldn’t  work.  The  “Unfinished” 
still  seems  to  u.s  essentially  a lyric 
j meditation,  sometimes  wistful,  some- 
j ! times  tragically  brooding,  but  always 
I I interior,  always  subjective. 

I Evidently  it  means  something  quite 
' I different  to  Mr.  Mengelberg.  He 
J seems  to  feel  it  as  a kind  of  epic  nar- 
I r^tive,  ballad-like,  heroic,  full  of  the 
I thunders  of  Homeric  seas,  and  drums 
[ and  tramplings  and  titanic  defiances 
and  revolts  and  imprecations. 

, The  result  last  night  was  imposing- 
! ly  clangorous  and  magnificently 
I I vehement;  the  brasses  were  unloosed, 

, [ and  there  were  thunders  and  light- 
I nings;  and  it  was  all  transcendenlly 
I i Mahleresque  and  Straussian,  and  unde- 
i niably  stirring.  Granted  this  view  of 
i of  it,  Mr.  Mengelberg’s  reading  was 
.,uccegsfully  effective.  The  “Unfin- 
' ished”  means  those  things  to  him,  and 
■ there  is  nothing  to  be  done  about  it. 

[ But  somehow  the  brooding  of  .Schu- 
: I bert  was  drowned  in  the  roaring  of 
i the  symphonic  tempest.  Wc  fancied 
i ' that  we  saw  his  pale,  spectacled,  awk- 
, ward  ghost  looking  through  a crack 
I in  the  stage  door  — but  it  seemed  to  us 
i ! that  he  winced  a littl'-  under  the  im- 
j I pact  of  those  brassy  gales,  and  with- 
,drcw  precipitately:  yet  we  couldn’t  be  i 
-ure,  for  we’d  broken  our  glassc.s;  and! 
; it  may  have  been  only  the  ghost  of  Mr.  • 
Edmondstoune  Duncan,  .Schubert’s’ 
I ■ biographer,  who  once  wrote  that  he! 
fancied  he  heard  in  this  symphony  , 
i "melodioi  from  fairyland.”  He  may' 


“Der  Freischuetz”  Revivetl  at 
The  Metropolitan;  Weber’s 
Opera  in  a New  Production 

"Der  Freisehulz" : Romantie  opera  in 

three  acts,  by  Carl  Maria  von  tV.eber. 
Kevived  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
on 'Saturday  afternoon.  March  CC. 

THE  CAST 

Prince  Ottokar Gustav  Schufzendorf 

Cnno  Carl  Schlcgel 

Agathe  Kliz.-tbeth  Rethberg 

A.-nncheii  (Jueena  Mario 

Caspar  Michael  Hohnen 

Jinx  Curt  Taucher 

KHiian  Arnold  Gabor 

A Hermit Ueon  Rothler 

f lyouim*  Hunter 

Bridesmaids 1 Charlotte  Ryan 

(Nannette  Guilford 

.Samiel  James  Wolf 

Conductor:  .\rtur  Bodanzky.  Stage  Di- 
rector; .Samuel  Thewman.  Chorus  Mas- 

ti  i : Giullo  Soul.  Technical  riireclor;  Ed- 
ward .si.-dle.  Stage  Manager:  Armando 

Agnlni.  Balleimasler:  August  Berger.  In- 
cidental Dances  by  Hoslna  GalU  and  Glu- 
Hi‘pp‘-  Bonilgllo. 

N^w  Protiuotion  by  .losoph  Urban. 


ings,  sentiments,  emotions,  suptrstitions, 
social  customs  and  racial  characteristics 
of  a people  as  this  is  with  the  loves, 
feelings,  sentiments,  emotions,  supersti-  , 
tions,  social  customs  and  racial  charac-  j 
1 teristics  of  the  Germans.  In  all  its  ele- 
Iments  it  is  inextricably  intertwined  1 
with  the  fibers  of  German  nationality,  j 
|.  . . It  could  not  have  been  conceived  ! 

by  any  artist  not  saturated  with  Ger-  1 
1 nianism.  . . . The  world  over,  ‘Der 

Freischiitz’  is  looked  upon  as  peculiarly  1 
the  property  of  the  Germans.”  j 

Thus  wrote  Mr.  Krehbiel  of  Weber’s  ! 
opera;  and  as  we  listened  anxiously  to 
the  Metropolitan’s  handsome  and  pains- 
taking revival  of  the  famous  work,  we 
realized  as  never  before  the  truth  of 
the  characterization  that  we  have 
quoted.  “It  is  almost  impossible  for  any 
one  but  a German,”  Mr.  Krehbiel  added, 

“to  understand  fully  what  the  opera 
means  now  to  the  people  from  whose 
loin.s  the  composer  sprang”;  and  Mr. 
Henderson  was  evidently  pursuing  the 
same  line  of  thought  w^hen  he  warned 
his  readers  last  week  that  “for  the 
German,  ‘Der  Freischiitz’  is  something 
holy,  and  the  merest  suggestion  thdt 
people  should  not  be  ready  to  fall  down 
before  it  in  emotional  worship  is  blas- 
phemy of  the  first  order.”  'Therefore, 
jit  behooves  us  all  to  step  warily,  and 
I pray  for  due  humility  and  an  under- 
1 standing  mind. 

m * * 

The  Germanism  of  “Der  Freischiitz” 
is  an  essentially  different  thing  from  i 
the  Germanism  .of  “Die  Meistersinger.” 

In  feeling,  in  atmosphere,  in  musical- 
style  and  expression,  it  is  narrowly 
and  intensely  national.  It  never  ex- 
pands into  universality,  as  the  music 
of  ‘iDie  Meistersinger”  does  again  and 
again.  When  Wagner’s  orchestra  in 
the  Prelude  to  the  Third  Act  of  “Die 
Meistersinger”  probes  to  the  depths 
of  Hans  Sachs's  soul  and  opens  it  for 
a moment  to'  our  understanding,  the 
tenderness  and  pain  and  longing  and 
nobility,  the  resignation  and  serenity, 
that  are  disclosed  to  us  are  near  and  1 
personal  and  comprehensible  to  every  j 
spirit  that  has  known  the  agony  and  | 
the  peace  of  renunciation — this  is  the 
common  human  stuff  of  the  world’s  I 
experience,  ageless  and  immortal,  ' 
made  piercing  and  intimate  through 
the  imaginative  intensity  of  Wagner’s 
genius.  The  Germanism  drops  away 
from  it,  the  nationalism  fades  out  of 
it:  Hans  Sachs  has  become  for  us 

merely  a lonely,  unhappy,  courageous 
human’  being — no  more  German  than 
American  or  English  or  Italian.  The 
old  Nuremburg  street,  with  its  elder 
trees  and  its  medieval  quaintness,  the 
June  sunlight  falling  through  the  win- 
dow upon  the  ancient  tome  above 
which  the  cobbler-poet  dreams,  are 
seen  to  be  merely  the  setting,  for  a 
profound  and  touching  human  drama 
that  might  well  be  unfolding  itself  in 
a side  street  of  Flatbush  or  Philadel- 
phia or  Montclair. 

* * * 

It  is  utterly  different  with  “Der 
Freischiitz.”  The  mood,  the  sentiment, 
the  psychology,  of  Max’s  celebrated  air, 
“Durch  die  Walder,  durch  die  Auen,” 
for  example  (which  Wagner  said  that 
every  police  official  in  Germany  knew 
by  heart),  are  peculiarly  and  untrans- 
latably  German.  Mr.  Apthorp  once  re- 
marked that  “the  average  German  can 
be  brought  to  the  verge  of  tears  by  the 
mere  mention  of  the  word  ‘Wald’”; 
and  the  music  of  “Der  Freischiitz”  is 
filled  with  such  communal  talismans 
and  passwords. 

Weber’s  unqualiged  success  in  im- 
porting the  popular  element  into  seri- 
ous opera,  the  homespun,  folklorish, 
character  of  the  story  on  which  it  is 
based,  the  sylvan  spirit  of  the  music, 
bring  the  work  exceedingly  close  to  the 
Qe'rman  heart;  and  it  is  easy  to  guess 
at  and  sympathize  with,  if  not  wholly 
to  understand,  their  great  and  abiding 
love  for  it.  It  is  saturated  with  Teu- 
tonic sentimentalism,  with  the  romanti- 
cism which  colors  their  view  of  the 
natural  world  and  their  delight  in  a 
certain  order  of  supernaturalism — the 
Wilde  Jagd,  the  diabolism  of  the 
Devil’s  Gulch,  the  magic  bullets  made 
of  the  right  eye  of  a lapwing,  the  l|ft 
eye  of  a lynx,  bits  of  broken  glass  from 
a church  ’window;  the  green  flare  of 
the  fire  as  the  diabolical  Wild  Hunt 
dashes  through  the  air  to  thunder  and 
lightning,  the  rain  of  meteors,  the 
crashing  of  the  nocturnal  world  about 
the  head  of  the  terrified  foresters. 
And  how  personal  to  the  Teutonic  way 
of  feeling  and  thinking  is  such  music 
as  that  of  the  bridesmaid’s  song 
(which,  as  Mr.  Krehbiel  remarked,  has 
been  sung  by  three  generations  of  Ger- 
mans, from  the  cradle  to  the  grave), 
and  the  ineffable  Huntsmen’s  Chorus!  1 
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U ia  extremely  difficult  for  one  who 
is  not  a German  to  feel  sure  that  he  is 
doing  ju.stice  to  Weber’.s  “Freischutz” 
in  anything  that  he  may  write  of  it. 
’The  non-German  must  always  speak  of 
it  diffidently,  perplexedly,  a.-,  of  some- 
thing hopelessly  beyond  his  ken.  “There 
never  was  an  opera,  and  there  is  no 
likelihood  th.at  there  ever  will  be  one,  so 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  loves,  feel- 


Much  of  “Der  Freischutz”  is  rich  in 
an  indisputable  quality  of  genius. 
Aside  from  the  folk-song  element, 
which  is  often  fresh  and  wholesome 
and  of  a spontaneous  v/insomeness  and 
charm,  Weber’s  power  of  expressing 
the  grisly,  the  diabolic,  the  supernatu- 
ral, is  extraordinary.  It  is  a never- 
ceasing  wonder  to  any  thoughtful  stu- 
dent of  this  score  that  Weber  should 
have  been  able  to  say  so  much  in 
ihi:'  vein  with  means  which  seem  to  us 


so  limited.  lake  me  sinister  sug- . 
gestiveness  of  the  scene  in  the  first  acf  1 
in  which  Sainiel,  the  Wild  Huntsman, ! 
the  Evil  One,  first  appears  at  the  back  | 
of  the  stage.  How  does  Weber  achieve  1 
the  remarkable  expressiveness  of  the  | 
music,  which  to  this  day,  more  than  a ; 

century  after  he  wrote  it,  still  produces  | 
la  trace  of  horripilation?  Merely  by  a; 

J diminished-seventh  chord  sustained  by  j . 

I a tremolo  of  the  violins  and  violas,  j ‘ I,  ! 

: two  clarinets,  some  ominous  taps  of  the 
! kettledrum,  and  pizzicati  for  the  double  | 

‘ basses.  No  musical  instrumentality  j 
for  the  production  of  musical  hair-  ; 
raising  could  seem,  in  our  time,  less  ' 
promising;  yet  it  does  the  trick,  as  | 

Weber  handles  it — again  and  again. 

Much  of  his  writing  in  the  scene  of  the 
!;  Wolf’s  Glen  is  still  potently  effective,  • 
i and  many  composers  who  came  after 
I him  employed  the  Weberian  formula 
I for  the  denotement  of  diabolism- — from 
Wagner  to  Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

But  there  is  a good  deal  in  the  music 
of  “Der  Freischutz”  which  is  of  du- 
bious appeal  for  the  non-Teutonic 
mind — the  saccharine  piety  of  such 
melodies  as  “Leise,  leise”;  the  ba- 
nality  and  insipidity  of  “Durch  die 
Walder,  durch  die  Auen,”  with  its  ap- 
pallingly trivial  descending  phrase  in 
dotted  rhythm;  the  sentimental  curve  : . |^ii 
and  harmonic  vapidness  that  charac-  ' ' 
terize  many  of  the  lyric  passages.  And 
the  almost  unrelieved  na’ivete  of  the 
score  is  often  trying.  If  the  irrever-  Aj'.‘  If  1 
ent  should  feel  that  they  have  been 
invited  to  witness  a cross  between  a 
Christmas  pantomime  and  a Schiitzen- 
fest,  not  all  of  us  would  blame  them. 


Weber  brooded  long  upon  this  music 
— from  July,  1817,  shortly  after  his 
librettist,  Frederick  Kind,  had  handed 
him  the  completed  book,  until  May  13, 
1820,  when  Weber  finished  the  score. 
“Der  Freischutz”  first  saw  the  light  on 
I June  18,  1821,  at  Berlin,  when  the 
I public  at  once  took  the  work  to  its 
heart,  though  the  critics  sniffed  and 
snorted  in  various  keys.  The  opera 
1 reached  New  York  in  1825  in  an  Eng- 
lish version.  It  was  gi'ven  in  German 
in  1856  under  Carl  Bergeniann  at  the 
old  Broadway  Theater.  In  the  season 
of  1884-’85  it  was  produced  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  under  Dr. 
Leopold  Damrosch,  but  it  was  not 
heard  there  again  for  a quarter  of  a 
century,  though  it  was  given  else- 
where in  New  York  during  that  period. 
On  March  11,  1910,  it  was  revived  at 
the  Metropolitan,  with  Johanna  Gadski 
as  Agathe,  Jadlowker  as  Max,  Blass  as 
, Caspar,  Bella  Alten  as  Aennchen  and 
i Alfred  Hertz  conducting.  Thereafter 
it  vanished  from  the  Metropolitan’s  ac- 
tive list  and  was  a stranger  to  Broad- 
way and  Fortieth  Street  until  Satur- 
day afternoon,  though  the  Wagnerian 
Opera  Company  performed  it  at  the 
Lexington  'Theater  just  a year  and  a 
day  ago.  Its  presentations  at  the  Metro- 
politan have,  therefore,  been  separated 
by  long  intervals — twenty-five  years 
in  one  instance,  fourteen  in  the  other. 


It  is  an  interesting  experiment  that 
Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  has  undertaken  in 
, mounting  the  work,  and  one  hopes  that 
it  will  be  blessed  with  popular  favor; 
for  the  opera  is  an  acknowledged  classic, 
and  obviously  deserves  place  in  a reper- 
toire which  is  hospitable  enough  to  in- 
clude such  masterpieces  as  “I  Compag- 
nacci”  and  “L’Amico  Fritz.” 

Certainly  Mr.  Gatti  has  served  Weber 
faithfully  and  well.  He  has  mounted 
the  opera  elaborately,  and  with  an  evi- 
dent willingness  to  give  it  every 
chance;  and  he  has  employed  in  it  the 
best  cast  that  his  present  equipment 
could  yield.  Elisabeth  Rethberg,  with 
her  lovely  voice,  her  blonde  pigtails 
and  her  ingenuous  piety,  was  an  al- 
most ideal  impersonator  of  the  senti- 
mental Agathe.  Queena  Mario  was  a 
prettily  roguish  and  playful  Aennchen, 
though  the  part  is  an  unrewarding  one, 
and  Miss  Mario’s  playfulness  seemed 
at  times  a trifle  anguished.  James 
Wolf  as  the  Wild  Huntsman  has  only 
a speaking  role,  but  his  declamation  ■ 
and  spectral  ghastliness  were  delight-  | 
fully  bloodcurdling.  Mr.  Taucher’s  1 
Max  will  serve;  and  so  will  the  Ottokar 
of  Mr.  Schuetzendorf,  the  Cuno  of  Mr. 
Schlegel,  the  Hermit  of  Mr.  Rothier  ') 
and  the  Killian  of  Mr.  Gabor.  The  hit  . 
of  the  afternoon  was  unquestionably  ! 
made  by  Mr.  Bohnen,  who  sang  admira-  < 
bly,  danced  irresistibly  and  dominaied,  | 
the  pefTormance  when  he  was  on  tb'  J- 
stage.  Some  might  wonder  -whethorlli 
there  was  not  too  much  low  conifidy  ) ’ 
and  geniality  in  his  conception  of  liv  1 
first  act  scenes  to  comport  with  oni- 
notion  of  the  general  cussedness  of  ■ 
Caspar’.s  character,  but  we  fancy  th:  . 
no  one  will  worry  much  about  this. 


1 


j Mr.  Urban’s  scenery  might  have  btenl 
'1  more  daringly  fantastic,  but  it  r-  ’] 
j very  well.  The  nocturnal  horrors  ■ ' 
1 the  scene  in  the  Wolf's  Glen,  vU  h ' 

' .-.pparition  of  the  Wihl  “un:,  he 
I,  swooping  Night  Birds,  the  flaminE: 


-wheels  fill’ns  meteors  and  catacl;.  - 
] mio  were  inijeniously  .n '.n- 

taRoii.  I',  is  a pity  that  Mr.  Gatti-i'a- 
i Mcia  d .1  not  have  them  ready  in  time 
! for  the  iiolid.iy  season,  for  they  would 
, have  dv.igli- ‘d  ;he  Much  Younger  gen- 
I er.’-Uon  of  operagoers  beyond  words. 

Mr,  Bod.tnrhy  had  supplied  musical 
i rev:’  ,ii  . - for  such  of  the  spoken  dia- 
logue he  had  retained,  and  these 
■were  skillfully  devised,  and  in  the 
\ W.-her'  ;n  manner.  Berlioz  had  per- 
' fsrn.ed  a like  service  for  Weber  when 
i "I'er  h’reischiitz”  was  produced  at  the 
‘ r.i  is  Opera  eighty-three  years  ago; 

' iind  Mr.  Bodanzky  followed  Berlioz  in 
mother  matter  when  he  introduced 
Weber’s  “Invitation  to  the  Dance”  into 
the  Third  Act  as  accompaniment  to  an 
interpolited  ballet:  it  was  for  the 

Paris  “Freischutz”  production  of  1841 
that  Berlioz  made  his  famous  orches- 
1 tral  version  of  Weber's  piano  piece. 

Mr.  Setti’s  well  trained  chorus  did 
‘ nobly;  the  orchestra  played  excellent- 
; ly,  and  Mr.  Bodanzky’s  conducting  was 
i a triumph  of  authority,  devotion  and 
' fine  musicianship.  There  was  much 
applause  throughout  the  performance. 


The  principal  parts  were  well  given  to 
German  singers,  and  the  leading  fea- . 
ture  of  the  cast  was  Mr.  Bohnen’s  Cas- 
par. It  is  hard  to  think  of  an  artist  ‘ 
more  closely  Identified  with  the  nature 
of  his  r6le.  In  his  sentiment,  in  his  dic- 
tion, in  his  action,  which  appropriately 
hovered  between  the  "slngspiel”  manner 
and  that  of  real  tragedy,  and  finally 
in  his  superb  singing  of  the  music.  Mr. 
Bohnen  won  an  unconditional  personal 
triumph  and  greatly  enhanced  the 
opera’s  appeal— which,  after  all.  is  the 
important  consideration. 

Mr.  Taucher  sang  in  his  straightfor- 
ward manner,  with  generally  competent 
vocali.sm,  and  with  reasonable  dramatic 
emphasis.  Miss  Rethberg  again  di.^- 
played  her  exceptional  re.source  in  song. 
The  beauty  and  freedom  of  the  voice 
were  again  admitted  and  so  w'asthegen- 
eral  nature  of  the  impersonation— that 
of  the  German  iniidchen  in  the  flesh : 
A simplicity  and  sentimentality  which 
went  perfectly  with  the  r61e ! One  has 
lieard  a more  stirring  outburst  in  the 
last  part  of  the  famous  air,  "Leise, 
T^eise,”  but  it  is  seldom  that  the  music 
has  been  so  well  sung,  even  in  the  con- 
cert room,  where  it  has  most  often  been 
heard  by  Americans. 

Miss  Mario  had  the  soubrette  part 
that  operatic  convention  forced  upon 
M'eber  as  it  forced  Micaela  upon  poor 
Bizet  when  he  wrote  ’’Carmen.”  And 
Weber  had  to  write,  especially  for 
Fraulein  Wunicke,  who  took  the  role  of 
Aennchen  at  the  Berlin  premiere  in 
7S21  the  songr  about  the  aunt  who  saw 
a ghost— a song  ostensibly  introduced 
to  comfort  the  apnrehensive  Agathe. 
With  this  music  Miss  Mario  did  what 
she  might,  performing  with  animation 
and  with  spirit,  if  not  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  song,  a rather  ungrateful  task. 
Other  parts  were  excellently  taken,  such 
I as  Mr.  Rothier’s  Hermit  and  Mr. 
i Wolf’s  Samlel.  barked  in  a generally  ef- 
fective manner,  and  Messrs.  Gobor, 

' Schlegel.  Schutzendorf  in  minor  parts. 

The  scenic  setting  of  the  opera  seemed 
unnecessarily  conventional,  and  not  one 
of  Mr  I’rban's  best  efforts.  The  set- 
ting  of  the  Wolf’.s  Glen  was  picturesque, 
but  not  terrifying,  having  no  touch  of 
menace  or  of  the  macabre,  nor  did  the 
variovis  devices  by  which  fljnng  oats, 
ghost-s,  fire-wheels  and  images  of  the 
wild  hunt  were  achieved  evoke  anytliing 
but  laughter  from  the  audience.  The 
chorus  singing  was  admirable,  and  the 
orchestral  performance  under  Mr.  Bo- 
danzky of  a high  quality.  There  was 
much  enthusiasm. 
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“The  Passion  According  to 
St.  John.’' 


fir  niCH.VRD  ALDRICH. 


The  Friends  of  Music  did  one  of  their 
most  signal  services  to  the  musical  life 
of  New  York  yesterday  by  gi\ing  in  the 
Town  Hill  a performance  of  Bach’s 
"Passion  According  to  St.  John.”  There 
was  much  interest  In  the  occasion  and 


the  hall  was  filled. 

Opportunities  for  hearing  this  work  of 
the  master,  have  been  extremely  rare  in 
this  country.  It  has  been  several  times 
given  by  the  Bach  Choir  in  Bethlehem. 
It  Is  often  heard  in  Germany  and  an  ! 
animal  performance  of  it  is  a self-im-  I 
posed  task  o fat  least  one  of  the  musical  , 
organizations  of  London.  None  of  the  ; 
choral  societies  of  New  York  have,  we  | 
believe,  ever  undertaken  it  before.  It  i 
has  been  quite  overshadowed  b.v  the 
greater  and  more  majestic  "Passion  Ac- 
cording to  St.  Matthew.”  • 

This  "Passion  According  to  St.  John” 
is,  in  truth,  a little  lower  than  the  .su- 
preme beauty  and  moving  power  of  the 
other  one.  It  is  an  earlier  work,  for  one; 
thing.  The  contemplative  and  didactici 
V'Crses  — — will,  which  the' 


Scriptural  narrative  is  interspersed  in  Iti 
were  written  by  a poet  of  less  feeling; 
and  literary  skill— whoever  ho.  wa.s,  there, 
la  some  doubt  about  It— than  Bach  s col-  j 
iaborator  in  the  ’’Matthews’  Passion.  I 
Neither  was  a Milton,  even  mute  or  In- 
glorious, and  there  is  evidence  that  part 
of  the  text  for  the  earlier  work  was 
somewhat  hastily  arranged,  probably  by 
Bach  himself  from  the  text  of  an  earlier 
"Passion,”  b^•  Brockes,  that  Handel 


once  set.  , , ,, 

If  there  is  less  of  the  dr{im3.ticaliy 
moving  in  the  “Passion  According  to  St. 
John,”  the  reason  Is  to  be  sought  partly 
at  least,  in  the  less  detailed  and  lifelike 
description  of  the  great  tragedy  given 
bv  St.  John,  and  hla  neglect  of  some  of 
the  incidents  related  by  St.  Matthew 
;md  adapted  for  musical  treatment.  In- 
de<-d.  Uach  found  it  necessary  to  help 
out  the  scheme  of  his  work  by  borrow- 
ing certain  passages  fro  mthe  first 
Uospel.  ^ 

But  if  the  musical  style  of  the 
aiori  According  to  St.  John"  be  consid- 
ered a little  less  ripe,  the  imagination 
a little  less  lofty,  the  feeling  a 
less  deep,  than  in  the  “Passion  Accora- 
ing  to  St.  Matthew,”  the  qualifying  word 
can  be  employed  only  in  comparison 
with  that  uncqualed  masterpiece..  The 


opening  chorus,  one  of  the  finest  num- 
“iJrAv.,.  WorrerVi#»r  ’ * is  a.  latGr 


addition  substituted  by  Bach  for  the 
chorus,  ”0  Mensch.  bewein  dein  Stinde 
grass.”  which  he  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  "Matthew  Passion.”  it  is  in  the 
master’s  strongest  st.vie,  most  potently 
expressive  in  ttie  use  of  the  resources  of 
counterpoint,  and  accompanied  by  a sin- 
gularly beautiful,  closely  woven  web  of 
orchestral  color,  massive  and  imposing. 

The  work,  unlike  the  "Matthew  Pas- 
■lon,”  but  like  the  great  majority  of 
the  cantatas,  ends  with  a simple  chorale 
—simply,  that  is.  compared  with  the  | 
great  centrapuntal  structures,  but  show- 
ing, as  all  the  chorales  show  with  which 
Bach  interspersed  his  church  music,  how  . 
marvelouslv  flexible  plain  four-part  j 
writing  can  be  made  by  a great  “master,  j 
The  real  ending  is  the  chorus  that  passes 
into  it.  "Kuht  wohl.  the  heiligen 
Gebeine.”  giving  a reminder  of  the  cor- 
responding number  of  the  "Matthew 
Passion”  with  its  tender  accent  of  sor- 
rowing farewell'  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  less  tender,  less  movling  in  its  i 
note  of  sorrow. 

Most  of  the  other  choruses  are  dra- ' 
matic:  that  is.  represent  the  part  the 
populace  and  the  high  priests  took  in  the 
e^  ents  portrayed ; and  have  that  ve- 
hemence that  denotes  the  utterance  of 
the  crowds.  It  was  a pity  that  .some  of 
the  most  effective  of  these  had  to  be 
omitted,  as  the  ’’Kreuzige”  chorus,  all 
on  that  one  word ; though  of  course 
many  were  left,  as  the  ’BVare  dieses 
nicht  ein  Uebelthiiter”  : the  exceedingly 
fine  “Sei  gegrtisset,  lieber  Judenkonlg,” 
tlie  powerful  ”Wir  haben  ein  Gesetz,” 
"Wir  haben  keinen  Kdnig”  and  the  won- 
derfully vigorous  "Lasset  uns  den  nicht 
Jiertheilen.” 

The  narrative  of  tlie  Evangelist  is  de- 
claimed by  the  tenor  with  the  same 
fretdom  and  poignant  expressiveness, 
atliuned  through  the  simplest  means, 
tliat  are  so  well  known  -in  tlie  ”Pas.sion 
•According  to  St.  Matthew.”  The  solo 
nl.-.=.  as  do  most  of  Bach's  solos,  fre- 
quently offer  serious  problems  to  singer 
»’iii  listener  alike;  but  tlicre  are  several 
o:  the  great  beauty  and  of  tlie  haunting 
tenderness  that  so  marvelously  charac- 
terize Bach’s  musical  utterance.  The 
listener  is  sometlme.s  moved  to  wonder 
whether  in  Bach’s  time,  or  at  any  time, 
these  airs  ever  seemed  less  problemati- 
cal to  the  singers;  and  whether  there 
was  over  any  generation  of  .singers  in 
possession  of  a style  to  which  they 
St  eined  easy.  Some  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult were  not  sung  yesterday.  And  yet 
Bach  does  not  show'  in  the  "Passion 
•\ccording  to  St.  John’’  his  most  Olym- 
pia r indifference  to  the  limitations  to 
the  huiran  voice. 

There  are  frequently  beautiful  instru- 
mental effects  In  the  accompaniments— 
the  .student  of  Bacli  is.  in  fact,  con- 
stantly finding  new  and  delightful 
proofs  of  the  master’s  fine  feeling  for 
such  effects  at  a time  when  orchestral 
color  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
only  primitive  and  tentative.  Unfortu- 
nately, some  of  these  effects  were  only 
Imperfectly  represented  yesterday.  The 
viola  d’amore  wliich  ho  wanted  for  the 
bass  air.  "Betrachte  meine  Seele,”  was 
•'cnrcseiited  by  tlie  niodern  viola,  being 
sumniaril.v  lulcti  out  by  the  urogram 
."innotalor  a.s  "eb.^olete” . (hough  there 
arc  \'it>lc  (i'anioro  -and  pla.vcrs  of  them 
(oday.  There  w,as  more  excuse  for  let- 
ting tlio  cembalo  represent  the  lute  that 
Bach  prc.sr-rilicrl  in  the  same  bas.s  ail', 
and  for  letting  the  ’cello  rcpre.sent  tlie 
viola  fla  garidia  in  ”E.s  ist  \'ollbraclit,” 
an  alto  song  of  infinite  lendcrne.ss. 

■kuch  i.s  nl.so  the  bass  air,  "Mein 
Theuer  Hciland.”  over  which  the  chorus 
intones  at  intenals  the  .successive 
stroplifs  of  a chorale — a device  that  was 
a favorite  of  the  m.aster;  and  again  the 
sophano  air  "Zerf Hesse.  Mein  Herze," 
accompanied  by  tlio  richest  figuration 
for  flute  and  oboe.  A device  that  Bach 
ha.s  used  with  moving  power  in  the 
"Matthew  Passion”  conies  in  the  bass 
air  ”10111,  ilir  angefochtenen  Seolen,  ” in 
W’hich,  as  tli.i  soloi.st  is  summoning  to 
haste,  in  flowing  "divisions,”  the  chorus 
breaks  in  with  the  oft  repeated  question 
' AVohin ?”— "Whither?”  with  a wonder- 
ful effect  as  it  is  finally  held  in  a sus- 
tained painissiimo  and  soloi.st  concludes 
with  tlie  fateful  answer,  "Nach  Golgo- 
tha”—”To  Golgotha.” 

Of  dramatic  effects  of  cliorus  and  reci- 
tative and  orchestra,  of  graphic  and 
descriptive  touches  tiiere  are  an  abun- 
dance, reminding  of  tlie  dramatic  origin 
of  the  passion  music  as  a musical  form. 
There  are  maii.i-  in  the  clioral  passages 
that  have  been  mentioned,  boisterous 
cries  of  the  crowd,  then  colloquies  with 
Pilate.  In  the  evangelist’s  recital  we 
hear  the  same  kind  of  patlietie  melodic, 
inflections  that  is  remcnibered  in  the 

"MatUiew  Passion.  " when  he  tells  u.s 
that  when  tlie  cock  errw — he  crows  less 
definitely  in  the  "Johii  Passion” — Peter 
-went  out  and  "wept  bitterly”  ; and  it 


is  one  to  wet  the  Hstenei^  eie  witti 
tears  of  his  own.  The  evangelist  de- 
scribes the  stripes  inflicted  upon  Jesus 
In  a long  pa.«sage  of  rapid  and  accen- 
tuated figuration,  to  wliich  the  orchestra 
add.s  a representation  of  the  falling 
bloiv.-i  with  an  unmistakable  rhythmical 
fiebre  by  il.-elf. 

Froui  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  Bach  has 
t.'ikon  the  passage  describing  the  rend- 
ii;g  of  the  curtain  in  the  temple,  the 
e.-irthquake.  the  rising  of  the  boilics  of 
the  .saint.s.  and  he  lias  written  descrip- 
tive music  for  it  : ru.«hliig  passages, 

tremolos,  dissonances,  that  adumbrate 
the  proceodlng.s  of  a Liszt  or  a Strauss. 

The  performance  of  the  thorns  wa.s 
on  the  whole  admirable,  and  especially 
so  in  its  vigor.  It  knew  the  music  and 
attacked  it  with  confidence,  reflecting 
credit  on  its  coach,  Air.  Townsend.  It 
seemed  to  have  been  augmented  in 
numbers,  not  so  nccess.ary  on  the  whole 
as  a special  augmentation  of  tlie  body 
of  the  tenors  would  have  been. 

The  solo  singer.s  were  rili.ss  Rettlberg, 
Mine.  Gahier.  Messrs.  Meader.  Schutzen- 
dorf and  Selilegcl.  Mr,  Meader  had  tlie 
long  and  arduous  task  of  deelaiming  the 
Evangel  ist ’.S  narr.'itive  and  <lid  it  admir- 
ably, finding  the  right  mean  between 
the  comnionohiec,  matter-of-fact  tone 
•and  .an  excess  of  sentiment  into  which  it 
is  .so  oa.sy  to  fall.  It  wa.s  goo<l  declania- 
I'on  ,and  good  singing.  Jlr.  Schlegel  wa.s 
not  quite  .so  Iinnpy  in  tlie  expre.ssion  he 
ga\'e  tlio  nr:  -ic  allotted  to  Jesus,  tior 
wis  he  compk-toly  ■ina‘-ter  of  the  st.vie 
needed  in  the  airs.  Mr.  Schutzendorf 
had  less  to  do  and  ran  into  less  danger. 
■Miss  Rctt’berg's  beautiful  \oice  stood 
'’.or  in  good  stead,  and  Mine.  Oahler’s 
I’ullni.'s  of  experience  did  tlie  .same  for 
lior. 

Ml-.  Ro.Ianzky  conducted  the  work  with 
evident  devotion  and<in  intimate  knowl- 
eilge  of  it.  and  secured  a performance 
tliat  was  in  many  waj's  fiiii'.  The  audi- 
ence showed  deep  appreciation. 


concert,”  when  she  played  witli^WicJ 


v»  tA  I1L.J1  

Metropolitan’s  orchestra  under  Bam- 
boschek.  The  young  violinist  was  ap- 1 
plauded  In  Bruch’s  G minor  concerto. 
She  added  later  with  piano  a . Brahms 
■waltz  Tchaikovsky’s  "Serenade”  and 
Pagainl’s  "Moses”  fantasy.  Louis 
Hunter  sang  the  waltz  song  from 
"Romeo  et  Juliette."  Miss  Ryan  the 
"Patrta  Mia"  from  "Aida 
Schorr  the  "Evening  Star”  from  " Tann- 
hauser.”  A minor  change  m tlie  pro- 
gram was  the  merry  overture  to 
"Marta,”  substituted  for  that  of  En 
Nachtlager  in  Granada.’’ 


THE  NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY. 


MENGELBERG  TO  STAY  I 
WITH  PHILHARMONIC^ 


Clarence  H.  ilackay.  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pliilhar- 
rnonic  Society  of  New  York,  announced 
yesterday  that  there  "will  be  no  change 
in  the  leadership”  of  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  next  season.  'Willem  Mengel- 
btrg  will  enter  on  his  fourth  consecu- 
tive year,  returning  from  Holland  to 
conduct,  the  latter  half  of  the  season, 
as  he  has  done  this  year. 

Following  a third  Summer  ■with  the  j 
Philharmonic’s  players  at  the  Stadium  j 
concerts,  Willem  Van  Hoogstraten  also 
is  re-engaged  for  his  second  season  with  i 
the  society,  directing  the  earlier  con-  i 
certs  and  a tour  of  New  England  next  | 
Fall.  Henry  Hadley’s  contract  as  an  , 
associate  conductor  has  likewise  been 
renewed. 

Mr.  Mackay  also  said  that  he  i\;as 
"very  glad  to  state  that  the  Executive 
Committee  has  been  able  to  retain  the 
seiwlces  of  tlie  eminent  authorit.v  and 
critic,  Mr.  Richard  Aldrich,  to  act  in  a 
consulting  capacity  in  connection  with 
the  programs  and  new  works.” 

Mr.  Mtngelberg  led  the  last  but  one 
of  his  regular  Carnegie  Hall  concens 
for  this  season  yesterday,  when  Mischa 
Levitzki  w'as  soloist  in  Schumann’s 
piano  concerto  and  the  orchestra  re- 
peated Smetana.’s  ’’Bartered  Bvjde”_ 
overture  and  Dvorak’s  "New  World” 
symphony.  There  was  a large  audience 
and  much  enthusiasm  for  all  concerned. 


A Large  Audience  Enjoys  Aeolian 
Hall  Concert. 

A large  audience  enjoyed  the  fifteenth 
subscription  concert  of  the  New 
Sympliony  Orcliestra  at  Aeolian  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Walter  Danirosrh.  Mr.  Daniroscii 
had  prepared  one  of  his  excellent  pio- 
grams.  with  Miss  Nadia  Heisenberg  and 
M.  Marcel  Grandjany  as  soloists.  Mr. 
C^sar  Franck  Symphony  in  D minor 
struck  the  deepest  musical  keynote.  Mr. 
Damvosch  and  the  orchestra  throw  them- 
selves w’ith  earnest  intensity  into  the 
profoundly  moving  sequences  ot  Us  har- 
monic phrases.  The  lento,  in  particular, 
w'ith  the  effective  use  of  the  brasses, 
cieated  an  idea  of  almost  menacing 
gravity.  The  finale  brought  with  it  a 
great  burst  of  applausa  and  a recall 

for  the  conductor.  .... 

The  slow  grace  and  beautiful  tiieme 
of  a pavane^y  Faur4  left  a delightful 

‘"JS:'“Marcel  Grandjany.  whose  talent 
has  received  recognition  in  York 

was  not  quite  foitunate  in  tlie  Roger 
TV vAvviotf/ina  for  liairD  8.na  or 


T)ncasse  N'ariations  for  harp  and  or- 
Siestra.  Written  with  fantastic  '^pres- 
sic-nism,  there  seemed  to  be 
the  orchestra  an«i  not  enough 
harp  Miss  Nadia  Heisenberg  made  a 
vfgoTOUs  appe  al  in  a concerto  for  piano 
iamr  orchc'slra  by 

! Tills  promising  young  artist  held  he 
I own  in  this  '•wltnown  work  by  the  Rus 
I «i-in  composer,  which  at  times  bad  a 
(suggestion  of  Chopin  and  at  others  dis- ; 
co^fred  ii,<li\ idualisni  ' 

The  program  notes  said  that  this  • 
iiiobablv  its  first  performance  in  New 
A oHc  the  close  Miss  Heisenberg  was 

warmly  iM'Pla^u^^^  then  conducted  a 
"Marche  Americane.”  by  Widor,  sent 
to  him  by  the  compo.ser  some 

and  dedicated  to  the  veteran  lead- 
en Its  brisk,  lively  rhythm  and  Us  tune- 
ful airs  dispersed  the  audience  m the 
utmost  S'oocl  humor. 


Harp  Not  a Solo  Instrume 


FREE  SYMPHONY  THRONGED.! 


Dr.  Holmer  Lauds  Ministry  of  Mu- 
sic at  Criterion  Concert. 


Hundreds  of  persons  more  than  could 
be  crowded  into  the  Criterion  Theatre 
■were  drawn  to  Us  doors  yesterday  noon 
by  the  first  free  concert  of  the  newly 
incorporated  Sunday  Symphony  So- 
ciety. Josiah  Zuro  conducted  sixty- 
four  musicians  in  an  hour  of  music, 
starting  at  12:.30  o’clock.  Tlie  Rev. 
John  Haynes  Holmes  ot  the  Commu- 
nity Church  niado  a tw'enty-niinute  ad- 
dress, heartily  commending  the  Sun- 
day experiment  of  ”a  ministry  of 
music”  on  Broadway.  Mme.  Margue- 
rite d’Alvarez,  the  operatic  contratlo. 
was  soloist  of  the  opening  program,  to 
• be  followed  next  Sunday  by  Miss  Anna 
Roselle. 

"This  is  a remarkable  undertaking,” 
said  Dr.  Holmes,  ”a  real  service  these 
musicians  are  rendering  in  giving  their 
time  and  talents  in  these  concerts  free 
to  tlie  pub'ic,  and  they  must  be  grat- 
ified at  this  large  and  immediate  re- 
sponse. Thi.i  service,  religious  in  cliar- 
BCter,  rises  to  a plane  of  dignity  and 
beauty  which  makes  musicians  priests 
of  this  loveliest  of  tlie  arts.” 

Mr.  Zuro’s  volunteer  orchestra  gave 
a good  account  of  itself  in  a ’’Chorale” 
by  Rdder  and  classics  such  as  Weber’s 
overture  to  "Euryanthe,”  tw'o  move- 
ments from  Schubert’s  symphony  in  C 
major  and  four  episodes  from  Masse- 
net’s "Scenes  Plttoresques.”  Before  Mr. 
Holmes’s  address  the  adagic  from  a 
concerto  by  'Vivaldi,  arranged  by  Sam 
Franko.  was  played  by  Hu.go  Mariani, 
first  violin;  Samuel  Zimbalist,  a brother 
of  Efren  Zimbalist,  viola,  and  Livio 
Mannuccl.  solo  cello.  The  orchestra  also 
assisted  Mme.  d’Alvarez  in  Bizet’.s  ".Ag- 
nus Die.” 


At.  this  concert  Marcel  Grandjany 
played  a harp  solo  x\-ith  orchestra  by! 
Kogcr-Ducasse  and  Nadia  Keisenberg' 
gave  a sjiiritcd  interpretation  of  the  sel- 
dom-heard Ilirasky-Korsakoff  C sharp 
minor  piano  concerto.  A\  idcr  s “.Marciic 
Amcricaine,"  played  for  Ihc  first  time, 
closed  the  jirogram. 

As  a solo  instrument  the  harp  is  not 
particularly  valtiahle,  mnsicall.v,  hut  as 
an  accompaniment  instrument  its  ii.sctui- 
ness  is  immense.  Sweeping  glissando.s-— 
delicate  harmonics — clu.Sters  of  chords 
here  and  there,  combiiied  with  a s.vm- 
phony  orchestra,  make  it  beautifully  and 
alwa'As  artistically  effective  if  not  ladled 
in  with  too  much  sugary  persistence;  as 
rffpctive  to  the  ear  as  its  vari-eolored 
string.s,  hugging  its  graceful  frame  ot 
wood-lined  vibrant  gold,  is  to  the  e.te- 

A harp  was  brought  over  in  the  .Maj- 
flower,  perhaps  a pair  of  them  were  ni 
the  Ark.  and  every  one.  who  was  wliipped 
for  reading  "Deadwood  Dick”  knows  that 
the  Old  Testament  is  full  of  harps.  \Mth 
the  flute,  it  is  our  olde.st  instrumcat, 
never  forgetting  the  drum,  of  course. 
The  harp  is  companion  to  romaneo,  hut. 
like  romance,  must  not  be  indulged  m 
too  freely. 

Mr.  Grandjany  plays  with  a sim 
touch  aiid  frequently  with  a very  sensi- 
tive one. 
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The  League  of  Composers. 


Erika  Morini  Welcomed. 

Erika  Morini.  recently  heard  in  her 
only  rce.ital  of  the  season,  was  wel- 
comed as  a guest  in  last  night’s  “opera 


By  OLIN  DOWNES. 

The  League  of  Composers,  for  its  final 
concert  of  the  season  last  night  in  the 
Klaw  Theatre,  performed  four  Instru-j 
mental  works  for  the  first  time  in 
America,  These  were  a string  quarte^ 
by  Alexander  Tansman ; "Rhapsodt 
i Negre,"  by  Francis  Poulenc,  for  bari* 
tone,  two  violins,  viola,  piano,  flub 
'cello  and  clarinet:  Nicholas  Miasoov- 
sky’s  third  piano  sonata,  .and  Igor 
I Stravinsky’s  ''L'Klstolre  d<  Soldat."  far 


} 


nail  ensemble,  consistingr  of  violin, 
^ inet,  double  bass,  bassoon,  cornet, 
I ibone  and  percussion,  conducted  by 
I (mers  Clifton.  In  addition,  the 
< ue  was  assisted  by  Lucllla  de  Ves- 
who  sang  two  songs  to  verses 
1 Rabindranath  Tagore's  “The  Gar- 
■r,"  by  Franco  Alfano ; Michel 
ssln’s  "The  Dead  Princess"  (first 
in  America),  and  two  songs  by 
lenzo  Tomassini,  “The  Veil  Moves” 
“The  Absent  One." 

> are'  told  that  when  Stravinksy’s 
ilstoire  de  Soldat”  is  given  on  the 
the  chief  characters,  the  soldier, 
levil  and  the  reader,  act  or  speak 
parts,  but  the  work  "is  not  oper- 
the  stage  action  being  quite  inci- 
J.1  to  the  music."  The  tale  is  ironic, 
oldier  returns  from  war.  He  has 
f strange  adventures.  Life  has 
ged  for  him.  Nothing  that  he  left 
le  same.  His  footsteps  are  dogged 
he  devil,  who  finally,  in  spite  of 
love  of  a princess  and  illusive 
Ises  of  fortune,  overcomes  him.  The 
amental  pieces  are  the  “Marche  du 
aV'  “Au  bord  du  Ruisseau,” 
•che  Royale,"  "Petit  Concert," 
go,"  "Valse,"  ■ “Ragtime”  and 
ise  du  Diable."  Part  of  this  music 
onio  and  written  with  that  clear- 
concisen^s  and  complete  mastery 
leans  which  characterize  Stravin- 
Much  of  it,  however,  is  dull,  a 
Ition  of  formulae  which  were 
l^g."  in  artistic  jargon,  ten  years 


They  have  grown  a weariness  to 
flesh  by  overmuch  repetition,  not 
by  Stravinsky  but  by  other  modern 
osers. 

of  the  most  interesting  composi- 
of  the  program  was  Miascovsky’s 
sonata.  Certain  pages  suggest 
bine.  "The  work  as  a whole,  how- 
ls not  only  brilliantly  written  for 
jolo  instrument,  but  has  a vital 
•acial  quality.  Miss  Nadia  Reinsen- 
played  the  sonata  with  tempera- 
and  a fine  technical  equipment, 
life’s  “Rhapsodie  Negre”  is  partly 
ish,  as  »t  seeips,  partly  satirical, 
ingeniously  made.  The  baritone 
bawls  or  mutters  syllables  in 
in  movements,  sometimes  in  a 
, hianner,  and  this  increases  the 
.ric  flavor  of  the  piece.  Elsewhere 
Dice  of  Poulenc  is  heard,  a disciple 
e time,  at  least,  of  Eric  Satie,  and 
tring  to  be  materially  influenced 
)m  in  this  musia  Boris  Soslavsky 

the  heroic  baritone. 

string  quartet  of  Tansman,  the 
r Polish  composer  , little  known 
has  the  great  merit  of  brevity,  of 
finite  melodic  outline.  It  is  said 
;his  composer,  still  in  his  twenties, 
undergone  various  musical  influ- 
' from  Brahms  to  Schonberg.  ITie 
??  tit®  latter  is  felt  in  this 
et,  which  IS,  however,  well  thought 

Ind  generally  effective. 

^ ‘J®.V€scovl  sang  very  difficult 
nelodically  ungrateful  songs.  Their 
vas  not  furnished  in  the  program, 
hhfortunate  for  the  composer, 

f ith  the  exception  of  the  songs  of 
lasini,  which  clearly  have  musical 
ism  and^  proportion,  the  others 
of  the  rather  vague  and  meander- 
requires  a text, 
kind  of  labyrinthine  clue  to  the 
isePs  meaning.  Miss  de  Vescovi 
ipllshes  a trying  task  with  marked 
gence  and  sense  of  style.  The 
n(»  was  large  and  sympathetically 


Igoletto”  tor  the  Fifth  Time, 

goletto”  was  sung  for  the  fifth 
last  night  at  the  Metropolitan, 
Ing  in  the  twenty-first  week  and 
losing  month  of  the  opera  season. 
>e  were  Mmes.  Mario  and 

jn,  Merrd*,  Lauri-Volpl,  De  Luca 
■ tothier,  and  Mr.  Papi  conducted. 


en’s  Mclisaiide  is  really  a itoutunder- 
eiii.  surcharged  with  invisible  fire  as 
though  her  every  glance  or  word  con- 
tained a hidden  meaning.  Madame  J.c- 
blanc's  Melisande  is  jn.st  a bewildered 
child — untouched  by  human  passion — 
delicately  chill  as  a snowflake.  Owing 
to  a severe  cold  Madame  Lehlaiie  did  not 
sing  the  scene  as  advertised  on  her  pro- 
gtani.  but  I think  her  entire  audience 
felt  that  she  had  sung  it  when  she  bowed 
and  left  the  stage. 

Preceding  the  reciting  of  this  scene  she 
sang  a group  of  ultra-modern  songs  by 
Poulenc,  Milhaud,  Casella  and  de  Falla 
— wild  modern  music  that,  strictly  speak- 
ing, might  not  be  called  music  at  all 
were  it  not  for  the  infinite  human  ten- 
derness and  charm  put  into  the  inter- 
pretations by  Georgette  Leblanc's  voice. 

The  first  group  of  six  songs  by  Poulenc 
were  short  stories  about  animals  and 
fishes — pictures  with  a piano  accompani- 
ment and  humorously  crooned  by 
Georgette.  Of  these  vignettes,  the  out- 
standing one  was  about  'The  Carp.” 

“Oh  carp,  in  your  pool,  death  has  for- 
gotten yon.  Oh  fish  of  melancholy.’' 
(Sound  reasoning  and  symbolic.)  But 
deep  sentiment  crept  into  Alfred  Ca- 
sella's  “Chanson  Ancienne,”  which  con- 
tained— so  Madame  Leblanc  explained  In 
her  smiling  English — “A  leetle  biz  of 
moosie ; a leetle  biz  of  sonshine ; some 
bird  song:  a leetle  lov’  an’  a leetle  pain 
of  ze  heart.” 

She  sang  this  number  exquisitely. 

Poetry  of  'Verlaine  and  Baudelaire  wa« 
spoken  and  sung— giving  first  the  poet’s 
version  of  the  thought  then  immediately 
after,  the  same  words  set  to  music. 

Reynaldo  Hahn  got  an  entirely  differ- 
ent reaction  from  'Verlaine’s  poem  called 
“Green”  (I  don't  know  why),  but  on  the 
other  hand  when  a brother  poet  who  was 
not  a musician  at  all  set  the  poem  of 
Bauderlaire’s  “Madrigal  Triste”  to  mnsiq 
be  got  exactly  the  same  mood  because  th« 
words  were  “set”  poetically  rather  than 
musically. 

These  men  trailed  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  into  the  twentieth 
century  with  decadent  poetry  too  blase 
to  be  passionate  and  too  jaded  to  be 
frankly  sensual.  There  was  little  of  this 
description  last  night,  however.  Nearly 
all  of  the  poems  were  twiligbty  and 
pastelly — melancholy  without  being  mor- 
bid. Georgette  Leblanc  intoned  them 
with  half-lidded  eyes  and  faint  swaying 
lof  her  body,  suggesting  censer  smoke  in 
a black  temiile,  lazily  nnciirling  and  per- 
fpcily  olilivioiis  of  whence  it  came  or 
.whither  it  went. 

The  nndieiiee  was  distinctly  sophisti- 
jeated  and  cosmopolitan.  Around  me  sat 
iFrencli.  German,  Ilalian,  Spanish  and 
even  .lavanese  of  (lie  intelligentsia,  and 
to  my  left  1 noticed  the  some  mysterious 
Hindoo  Princess  who  recently  attended 
the  premiere  of  “The  King  of  Lahore” 
at  the  Metropolitan, 


j- 


By  THEODORE  STEARNS.  ) 


-Symbolism  an*  Sopfalatry. 


1,  tiger  voman  was  Georgette  Leblans 

icar.s  ago  and  a tiger  lily  .she  is  to- 
(ja.v.  At  the  Booth 
Iheatre  last  night, 
r "•  a recital  of 

songs  and  poetry 
h.v  the  Decadents 
and  the  Ultra-mod- 
ernists, this  fa- 
rnous  lyric-trage- 
dienne swept  on  to 
'he  stage,  her  jade 
eyes  -smouldering, 
her  taffy  - colored 
' ' f ' e modemed — 

Madonna  - like  

hack  over  her  head 
and  <1  a r 1 n g I V 
swill  bed  in  silver 
emih,  Hawaiian- 
belted  with  a girdle 
of  drooiiing  black 

'.'I  he  whole  effect 'war  inirilUsuralfly 

Rved  into  human  poelry  hv  the  nia  ■ 
Wwarmth  of  her  tender  smile  " 

W.  yonps  i rtUi 

flhe  iniimate  iiispiratioirrf  Mar"i'”' 

lerliiick  anil  to-, lay  Z ^ sf  f ’ h? 

i Uonnn  Vanna.”  niJht 'sle"''*'” 
fc'he  tower  scene  Rom  'f'p  nriVv,' 
iM.t  it  had  the  echoes  ^ 


'Yesterday  was  musically  full — but 
not  of  personalities.  It  was  one  of 
those  days  when  the  highlights  of  the 
numerous  concerts  were  isolated 
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numbers  on  their  programs  rather 
than  the  individuals  or  orchestras 
that  performed  them.  And,  of  these, 
the  two  of  greatest  importance  are 
separated  by  centuries  of  time  and 
mood.  They  were  Bach’s  ‘‘Passion 
According  to  St.  John”  and  ‘‘L’His- 
tolre  du  Soldat,”  by  Stravinsky. 

The  first  was  given  toy  the  Friends 
of  Music  with  the  chorus  of  the  so- 
ciety and  with  Rethberg,  Cahler, 
Meader,  Schutzendorf  and  Schlegel 
under  the  guidance  of  Artur  Bo- 
danzky.  Town  Hall  was  packed  to 
Its  limits  and,  such  are  the  rigors  of 
that  excellently  disciplined  house 
that  the  present  listener  heard  the 
Bach  creation  from  vJithout  the  doors 
of  the  second  balcony.  From  these 
celestial  heights  the  music  soared 
with  a majesty  and  eloquence  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  any  human  concert 
hall.  It  is  the  reincarnation  of  that 
poignantly  simple  chronicle  which  be- 
gins with  the  dawn  in  Gethsemane 
and  ends  with  the  shadows  of  that 
sepulchre  “wherein  was  never  man 
yet  laid.”  The  austerity  and  purity 
of  the  phrases  are  truly  Scriptural— 
a Lutheran  Scripture  without  the  col- 
or and  whrmth  of  Rome.  To  the 
difficult  task  of  recapturing  this 
spirit  a heterogeneous  group  of  per- 
formers brought  such  restraint  and 
such  unity  that,  except  for  certain 
shrill  lapses  in  the  chorus,  the  exe- 
' cutlon  wa^  molded  into  a perfect 
whole.  It  was  a memorable  land  pro- 
1 foundly  moving  performance. 


V Gnnlcn  makes  .q  |,„|f 


'ha meter  „f  .Melimmilcl 
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! 'With  ‘‘L'Hlstoiro  du  Soldat,"  the 
many-sided  Stravinsky  is  revealed  as 
a pocket  Voltaire  In  a mocking  and 
malicious  tilt  at  tho  pomp  and  clr- 


cum^^nce  of  war.  His  soldier  is  a 
woebegone  marionette  jerking  -to  bur- 
lesque marches,  to  lunatic  tangos  and 
ragtime.  If  the  work  held  any  deep 
satirical  intent,  it  eluded  these  ears 
and  those  of  the  audience  who  ac- 
cepted it  delightedly  as  Mr.  Stravin- 
sky’s little  joke  on  the  mllltalre. 

Unusual  hilai'ity,  in  fact,  attended 
the  entire  program  of  Paulene,  Tans- 
man and  Tomimasini.  It  was  finally 
communicated  even  to  the  League  of 
Composers,  at  first  a bit  bewildered 
at  finding  their  fanta.stlc  music 
housed  in  the  blue  taffeta  suburban 
set  where  "Meet  the  Wife”  flourishes 
on  week  days. 

There  were  New  York  Symphony 
and  Philharmonic  concerts  in  the 
afternoon,  the  usual  opera  concert 
and  solo  recitals  by  Georgette  Le 
Blanc  and  Sandor  Furedi  in  the  eve- 
ning. A.  S. 
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By  Deems  Taylor 

I hi  aiTK  o;  Ccsa.r  Thomson  is  so 
fa.mil lui-  and  disting-uishcd  a oiiC  on 
H.o  roidi'i-  of  ^ioiinists  that  it  was 
1 I'd  lo  ludii’vo,  when  he  played  in 
Afi  .ian  JIall  last  nishl,  that  he  was 
last  heard  here  during:  the  season  of 
ISSi-lMi.a.  'J'lic  venerable  artist  (ho  is 
in  his  eighties),  looking  amazingly 
like  tiio  later  poitrait.s  of  Giuseppe 
Verdi,  offered  a program  that  com- 
prisi>d  Corelli’s  twelfth  sonata,  '‘La 
Koliia;”  a Chopin  improntptu  and 
octave  study;  Kubinstcin’s  "Ro- 
mance” and  "Danse  Orientale;"  un- 
accompanied pieces  lay  l.ocatelli,  Le- 
clair  and  Tes.sarlni  and  f’aganini's 
‘‘La  Cenercntola.”  Mr.  Thoimson’s 
activities  in  the  tield  of  violin  music 
.ire  borne  eloquent  testimony  by  the 
fact  that  the  Corelli  sonata  included 
his  own  introduction  and  that  every 
other  piece  on  the  program,  the 
"Romance”  alone  excepted,  had  been 
either  transcribed  or  paraphrased  by 
him.  It  would  be  le;^  than  candid 
to  pretend  that  he  impressed  tliis 
listener  as  having  retained  the  powers 
that  once  must  have  been  his.  He 
still  plays,  however,  with  vigor  and 
convicticn,  and  a large  audience  re- 
ceived him  with  every  mark  of 
friendliness  and  admiration. 

* 

The  afternoon  saw  the  fourth  of 
the  Philharmonic  series  of  Monday 
concerts  for  children,  with  Ernest 
Schelling,  assisted  by  fifty  members 
of  the  orchesti'a  and  his  trusty  stero- 
opticon,  initiating  his  he.arers  into 
the  mysteries  of  orchestral  brass  in- 
struments. Bruno  Jaenicke  played 
the  slow  movement  from  Mozart’s  E- 
flat  horn  concerto,  Harry  Glantz 
.thrilled  all  hands  with  assorted  trum- 
pet calls,  ajid  Messrs.  Falcone, 
Haines,  Lilleback  and  Geib  did  noble 
justice  to  the  trombone  and  tuba  parts 
of  the  third  act  prelude  from  "Lohen- 
grin." The  orchestra  opened  the  con- 
cert with  excerpts  from  the  "Peer 
Gynt”  suite  and  also  played  pieces  by 
MacDowell  and  Hadley. 

* » « 

At  the  Town  Ilall,  ICyota  Inyoka,  a 
Hindu  dancer,  w^ho  has  appeared  pre- 
viously at  tl.e  Henry  Miller  Theatre, 
offered  a recital  of  various  dances  of 
India  and  Egypt,  interspersed  vvith 
brief  explanatory  remarks  by  Brahma 
Bohari  Sircar,  a Hiridu  speaker.  \ 
small  orchestra,  directed  by  Oscar 
Lifshey,  was  a doubtful  second  to  her 
own  very  successful  efforts.  Aluch  of 
her  music  sounded  convincingly 
Aryan,  although  soime  of  it,  ascribed 
to  Delibes,  Chykevsky  and  Bantu!., 
seomed  rather  less  so. 

♦ » » 

The  opera  was  ‘‘Rigoletto,’’  with  Mr. 
Lanri-Volpi,  as  a highly  emotional . 
Duke,  winning  salvos  of  .opphause. 
Queena  Alario  s voice  seemed  a trifle 
, -mious  at  times  for  Gilda,  but  she 
rnng  gracefully  and  truly,  and  left 
nothing  to  be  desired  a.s  regards  look- 
ing the  part.  The  balance  of  the  cast, 
largely  a familiar  one,  included 
Me.ssrs.  De  Luca,  Rothier  and  *Bada, 
and  Mme.s.  Gordon  and  Wakefield. 
"Mr.  Papi  conducted. 

Schellinq  Conducts  for  Children. 

Ernest  Schelling  conducted  the  fourth 
of  the  Philharmoric  "chUdren  s con- 
ceits” yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
Hall,  with  a program  ranging  from 
Grie'-’s  “Peer  Gynt”  by  the  orchestra 
to  Foster’s  ’’Old  Folks  at  Home,”  sung 

I hen^m.’  ^nd  Rose.”  and 

Uif"^-Trtlh”  episo'd^from  Hadley’s 

"Silhouettes.”  -C 
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Carroll  Put  to  Music.  , 

By  Or.IN  DOWNES. 

'riie  program  given  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conductor, 
last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall  consisted  of 
Deems  Taylor’s  suite,  "Through  the 
Looking  Glass,"  after  Lew'is  Carroll ; 
excerpts  from  Stravinsky’s  "Oiseau  de 
feu.”  and  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony. 

,Mr.  Taylor’s  amusing  and  fanciful 
music  has  many  things  to  commend  it, 
a melodic,  unpretentious  manner,  a clean 


and  facile  technic  and  a^good  judgment 
of  orchestral  tone  qualitlej  and  balances, 
it  is  the  work  of  a mantwho  i.s  neither 
a poseur  nor  a mere  theolfist  in  his  writ- 
ing, but  who  w rites  music  naturally 
and  with  pleasure  in  his  tiisk.  'I’he  scor- 
ing is  practical  and  it  all  tells.  Here 
is  an  .American  composer  who  does  not 
think  it  necessary  to  write  a symphony 
in.spli-ed  by  the  events  of  the  Day  of 
•Judgment  as  a similar  toviic  to  commend 
himself  to  public  attention. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  err  in  this 
music  by  being  too  programmatic,  but 
there  is  only  one  movement  which  illus- 
trates the  lines  of  Carroll  in  literal  de- 
tail, and  that  is,  naturally,  the  "Jab- 
berwocky."  Therein  the  listener  may 
feel  the  atmosphere  of  the  occasion  that 
was  "brillig,”  when  the  "slithy  toves 
did  gyre  and  gimble  in  the  wabe,”  in 
the  soft,  crawling  passages  of  the 
strings,  and  the  solo  clarinet  w'hich  ab- 
'surdly  relates  the  doings  of  the  day ; 
and  know  the  sawdust  heroism  of  the 
youth  who  draws  near  with  "vorpal 
blade”  to.  fight  in  the  fugal  manner  with 
the  beast  that  comes  whiffling  through 
the  wood  ; and  ai>prclicnd  the  last  ago- 
nies in  the  depths  of  bas.soons  and  con- 
tra-bassoons of  the  expiring  Jabber- 
wocky,  and  the  paeans  of  triumph  that 
ring  forth  upon  his  demise.  This  fs  good 
fooling.  At  a first  hearing,  the  loqua- 
cious, fussy  music  of  the  "Live  Flowers” 
and  the  admirable  comicality  of  the 
Wliite  Knight,  with  its  peroration  that 
brings  the  suite  to  an  end,  were  the 
be.st  movements.  Occasionally  there  is 
the  thought  of  other  composers,  as  in  the 
"Dedication,”  wliich  is  suggestive  of  the 
Goldmark  of  tiie  "Sakuntaia”  overture. 
The  suite  a.s  a whole  proved  an  excellent 
piece  of  writing  and  was  well  received. 

Tlie  performance  of  the  music  of  tlie 
earlier  and  more  poetic  Stravinsky  was 
extremely  vivid  and,  when  the  passage 
Justified  it,  of  a poetic  .spirit.  This  score 
has  the  youthful  glamour  that  the  com- 
poser lias  never  expressed  since.  While 
ttie  late  Stivavinsky  is  more  mature  and 
individual  in  his  ideas,  there  will  be 
many  who  will  turn  to  this  earlier  work 
always  with  a sense  of  fresh  inspiration. 
It  is  Slavic  to  its  depths,  yet  colored  in 
strange  ways  that  .seem  to  come  from 
the  Orient,  and  the  final  apotheosis, 
with  a theme  that  Rimsky-Korsakoff 
discovered  for  Stravinsky,  is  one  of  the 
hnest  pa.ssages. 

Mr.  Stokowski  played  this  mu.sic  very 
brilliantly  and  followed  it  with  a highly 
dramatic  performance  of  Beetlioven's 
Fifth  ,‘Symphony.  While  he  treated  de- 
tails according  to  his  lights,  he  presented 
the  music  in  all  the  breadth  and  nobility 
of  its  lines  and  with  the  fiery  spirit 
with  which  this,  the  most  romantic  of 
Beethoven's  symphonies,  is  surcharged, 
'this  excellent  concert  was  given  before 
a very  enthusiastic  audience,  which 
early  oyeiflowed  the  capacity  of  the 

By  Deems  Taylor  j| 
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Mr.  Stokowski’s  performance  of 
the  Beethoven  fifth — to  begin  with 
the  end  of  last  night’s  program  in 
Carnegie  Hall— was  very  probably 
what  Beethoven  meant,  although  it 
was  not  exactly  what  he  wrote.  It 
was  a reading  that  reflected  what 
may  well  have  been  the  composer  s 
impatience  with  the  orchestra  of  Mis 
lime.  There  w'ere  moments,  par- 
ticularly In  the  first  movement,  when 
the  almost  alarming  .sonority  of  Mr 
Stokowski’s  remarkable  string 
tion  made  the  wood  wind 
pallid  and  thin  by  comparison, 
despite  this  lack  of  perfect  balance- 
perhaps  even  because  of  it  the  in- 
exoi'able  .sweep  of  the  fifth  symphony, 
its  superb  vitality,  were  never  better 
expressed.  Even  the  lovely  second 
movement,  with  all  Us  lyric  fervor 
had  a vigor  and  precision  quite  for- 
eign to  the  languors  in  which  it 

so  often  enveloped.  

The  second  number  on  the  proigram 
—still  working  backward— was  Stra- 
vinsky’s early  but  still  astoni^ing 
suite  from  his  "L’Oiscau  de  Feu 
ballet.  Since  “The  Fire-Bird  was 
last  played  here  (and  it  was  the  RUil- 
adelphia  Orchestra  that  last  played 
it)  New  York  has  heard  its  com- 
poser’s late,  later  and  almost  latest 
works:  yet  none  of  the  jeweled  gor 
geousness  of,  “Le  Rossignol,”  the  wil^ 
ful  asceticism  of  the  "Symphonie. 
not  even  the  terrific  Whitmanesque 
(rankness  of  "Le  Sacre”  can  dim  the 
peculiar  charm  of  this  youthful  fairy 
tale,  the  pathetic  beauty  of  its  "Ronde 
de  Princesses,"  the  grotesque  fury  of 
Kastchei’s  infernal  dance,  the  drowsy 
tenderness  of  its  cradle  sOng.  Thp 
orchestra  gave  it  a beautiful  and 
searching  performance  that  went 
straight  to  the  collective  hearts  of  the 
audience. 

It  seems  to  be  no  longer  possible 


„ 

the  opening  number  of  the  pro- 1 
gram  was  Deems  Taylor’s  suite, 
"Through  the  Looking-Glass.”  ,We 
had  not  planned  such  9,  postpone- 
ment. We  intended  to  began  this  re- ' 
port  with  an  announcement  of  the 
performance  and  to  devote  most  of 
the  available  space  to  a shrewd  and 
dl.spassionato  review  of  the' piece  and 
its  interpretation.  Now  that  the  Con- 
cert is  over,  however,  we  find  It  dis- 
concertingly difficult  to  be  dispas- 
sionate, or  even  articulate.  We  are. 
to  be  candid,  considerably  overcorne. 
and  the  only  word  of  criticism 'we  can 
muster  regarding  the  evening’s  pro- 
ceedings is  that  Mr.  Taylor  might 
profiit  by  a few  lessons  in  bowing. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

With  the  last  notes  of  "Tann- 
haeu.ser"  at  the  Manhattan  last  night, 
the  plea  for  Bayreuth  ended,  Siegfried 
Wagner  has  completed  his  pilgrimage 
in  behalf  of  the  little  town  whose  very 
name  echoes  with  his  father’s  music 
and  returns  to  Germany  to-morrow. 
He  says  that  he  has  received  "warm 
s>Tnpathy  and  help  for  the  Bayreuth 
cause” — a statement  not  uncommon 
from  departing  guests  but  in  this  in- 
stance it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be 
taken  literally.  In  any  case,  the 
audience  at  this  farewell  recital  was 
fairly  large  and  was  obviously  bound 
together  by  memories  and  traditions 
which  were  far  from  the  chilly  obliga-  ’ 
tion  of  the  typical  benefit  perform- 
ance. 

This  amiable  atmosphere  was  in- 
creased by  the  irresistible  presence' 
of  Mine.  Schumann-Heink,  who  radi- 
ated warmth  and  sympathy  from  the 
musicians  to  the  audience.  She  sang 
the  Handel  "Armida  Aria’’  and  two 
Schubert  lieder,  ending  with  the  in- 
dispensable "Erlkonig.”  There  were 
two  of  Siegfried  Wagner’s  own  com- 
positions, the  "O,  Komm  im  Traume’’ 
of  Liszt,  sung  by  Joseph  Schwartz, 
and  various  numbers  from  the  Wag- 
ner operas,  played  by  the  State  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  At  the  end  was ' 
more  applause  and  more  cheering, 
Mr.  Siegfried  Wagner  made  a mild 
and  ingratiating  little  speech,  and 
the  Bayreutli  venture  was  ended, 
most  happily  for  the  coming  season. 

At  the  Philharmonic,  the  fourth 
concerto  of  Saint-Saens  was  replaced, 
by  the  second  and  brilliantly  played 
by  Mlcha  Levitzki.  Smetana’s  over-  1 
ture  to  "The  Bartered  Bride”  and  the 
first  Symphony  of  Brahms  completed 
the  program.  j 

At  Aeolian  Hall,  Anne  Roselle  gave  j 
a song  recital  with  a generous  pro- 
gram which  ranged  from  Handel  and 
Mozart,  through  Schubert  to  de  Falla. 

A.  S. 

Bast  iiT'ek  at  a Philharmonic  concert! 
Mr.  Mengelberg  performed  a piece  of  t 
mus’.c  composed  by  a writer  of  pro-  ! 
:fsm-notes,  arid  at  last  night’s  I’hila-  ■ 
delphia  Orchestra  concert  Mr.  Stokow- I 
ski  played  a composition  written  by  .a 
music  critic.  If  this  thing  keeps  on  | 
the  International  Federation  of  Tone- 
jPoels  will  be  demanding  that  these 
non-union  composers  produce  their 
cards.  But  the  Federation  will  be  bark- 
ing up  the  wrong  tree  if  it  goes  after 
.dr.  Deems  Taylor,  whose  suite  for  or- 
chestra, “Through  the  Looking  Glass,” 
vas  the  feature  of  Mr.  Stokowski’s  pro- 
rram  last  night;  for  Mr.  Taylor  was  a| 
lomposer  in  regular  standing  before  | 
he  took  up  musical  criticism  as  a side-  ! 
line  and  proceeded  to  demonstrate,  by  j 
his  brilliant,  sagacious  and  exhila-  | 
ratingly  human  writing  in  “The  New  | 
York  World,”  the  forgotten  fact  that  a ; 
composer  can  be  a critic  of  shrewd  and  . 
liberal  culture,  and  that  a critic  need 
not  be  wholly  detached  from  life,  j 
Schumann  and  Berlioz  did  something  ' 
of  the  same  sort  once — but  who  reads  | 
Schumann  and  Berlioz  to-day,  except  1 
in  their  scores?  If  Mr.  Taylor  will 
collect  some  of  his  memorable  Sunday 
pieces  and  put  them  in  a book,  we,  for  ; 
one,  are  willing  to  bet  that  they  will  be  ! 
read  a bit  longer  than  Schumann’s  ; 
were;  for  they  have  an  equal  courage 
and  independence,  and  they  are  in  far 
closer  touch  w'ith  the  living  interests  : 
of  men. 


Mt\  Taylor’s . Suite  was  not  new  to’ 
New  York.  Mr.  Damrosch  performed  it , 
at  a Symphony  concert  in  Aeolian  Hall  ■ 
a little  more  than  a year  ago.  It  has  | 
since  been  played  in  Chicago,  Boston, 
Minneapolis  and  Philadelphia,  and  is 
shortly  to  be  heard  in  London.  Mr. 
Taylor,  at  least,  is  not  one  of  the 
ululant  company  of  so-called  “neglected 
American  composers.”  If  he  doesn’t  look 


out  hie  win  soon  be'as 'popular  as  thiT 
ubiquitous  Stravinsky — who,  by  the 
way,  companioned  Mr.  Taylor  on  last 
night’s  Philadelphia  program  in  the 
fonn  of  his  '*L*Oiseau  de  FeUt^  along 

with  Beethoven  and  his  Fifth  Sym- 

phony. 

• * * 

In  his  musical  journey  through  Look- 

ing-Glass Land  Mr.  Taylor  visited  the 
Garden  of  Live  Flowers,  where  Alice, 
after  she  had  entered  the  country  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mirror,  found  herself 
surrounded  by  talkative  but  haughty 
tiger-lilies,  roses  and  violets,  who,  as 
the  tiger-lily  waspishly  remarked,  were 
quite  capable  of  talking  “when  there’s 
anybody  worth  talking  to.  ” The  next 
movement  is  a tonal  narrative  of  the 
historic  combat  between  the  Jabberwock 
and  the  hero  with  his  “vorpal  blade,”  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  beamish  boy 
goes  triumphantly  galumphing  back 
with  the  monster’s  head,  leaving  the 
borogroves  and  the  alithy  toves  to  gyro 
and  gimble  in  the  wabe. 

Then  comes  a movement  in  which  the 
composer  describes  the  strange  insects 
seen  by  Alice  in  the  Looking  Glass 

country  the  , -.avidiugor.  ;Iy,  with  its 
body  of  plum-pudding,  its  wings  of 
holly  leaves,  its  head  a raisin  burning 
lawlessly  in  brandy;  the  rocking-horse 
fly,  made  of  wood,  that  lived  on  ‘ap 
and  sawdust  and  swung  itself  happily 
from  branch  to  branch;  the  bee-ele- 
phant, poking  its  proboscis  among  the 
flowers;  the  .Socratic  gn.at;  the  bread- 
and-butter  fly,  with  its  wings  of  but- 
tered bread  and  its  body  a crust,  that 
lived  on  weak  tea  and  cream. 

The  last  movement  is  a tone-picture 
of  the  White  Knight,  that  “toy  Don 
Quixote,  mild,  chi-.'alrous,  ridiculous 
and  rather  touching,”  as  the  composer 
describes  him  in  his  program  note.  He 
carried,  it  will  be  recalled,  a mouse 
trap  on  his  saddle-bow  (although  he 
admitted  to  Alice  that  it  v/asnt  very 
likely  there  would  be  any  mice  on  the 
horse’.s  back),  and  there  were  spiked 
anklets  on  his  horse’s  feet  to  guard 
against  the  bites  of  sharks.  He  was 
dressed  in  tin  armor  and  was  not  a 
very  good  rider,  for  whenever  the 
horse  stopped  he  fell  off  in  front,  and 
whenever  it  went  on  again  he  fell  off 
behind.,  But  he  was  a “gentle  soul, 
with  good  intentions”;  and  as  he  rides 
away  at  the  end  of  the  piece  you  knqw 
that  Alice  is  waving  her  handaerchief 
after  the  poor,  gentle,  pathetic  knight, 
because  he  had  told  her  it  would  en- 
courage him  a little  if  she  did. 


A good  deal  of  Taylor  the  humanist 
and  philosopher  and  wit  has  gone  into 
this  product  of  Taylor  the  music-maker; 
for  the  special  virtue  of  this  work  is  its 
success  in  managing  to  handle  Lewis 
Carroll’s  exquisite  fantasy  with  pre- 
cisely the  right  blend  of  imaginative 
sympathy  and  humorous  detachment. 
Mr.  Taylor  is  very  tender  with  his 
White  Knight — he  even  writes  music  for 
him  which,  after  that  magical  way  of 
the  only  art  which  is  still  an  unplumbed 
mystery  and  an  endless  wonder  even  to 
those  who  make  it,  succeeds  in  turning 
the  slightly  ridiculous  pathos  of  the 
poor,  gentle,  futile  Knight  into  some- 
thing which  is  not  ridiculous  at  all: 
which  ceases  to  be  particular  and  be- 
comes general  and  universal;  and  we 
hear  music  that  speaks  to  us  with 
beauty  and  compassion  of  the  pathos  of 
all  human  effort  and  aspiration.  Mr. 
Taylor  is  philosopher  enough  and  artist 
enough  to  accomplish  this  end.  He  is 
wit  enough  to  know  that  the  peculiar 
distinction  of  Carroll’s  delicious  master- 
piece is  the  mood  of  half  tender,  half 
mocking  detachment  in  which  it  is  con- 
ceived; and  he  preserves  this  balance  in 
his  music  with  extraordinary  skill  and 
felicity.  He  neither  burlesques  nor 
sentimentalizes  his  subject.  He  touches 
it  affectionately,  even  caressingly,  as  in 
the  poetic  and  sensitive  Dedication;  but 
in  his  eye  is  a twinkle  that  is  imper- 
fectly suppressed.  Incidentally,  he  has 
composed  an  admirable  piece  of  music-^ 
distinguished  in  invention,  ir^genious  in 
facture,  and  expertly  scored. 


Mr.  Stokow'ski  and  his  artists  played 
the  work  superlatively  well.  The  audi- 
ence received  it  delightedly,  and  their 
applause  brought  Mr.  Taylor  repeatedly 
to  the  stage — three  recalls  was  our 
count,  but  it  might  have  been  four. 

And  then  Mr.  Stokowski  played  Stra- 
vinsky and  Beethoven — as  only  he  does. 
But  it  was  Mr.  Taylor’s  night,  and 
Alice’s. 


Anne  Roselle  Makes  Concert  Bow. 

Anne  Roselle,  widely  heard  with  the 
Metropolitan,  the  Scotti  and  the  Gallo 
opera  companies,  appeared  at  the  Town 
Hall  last  evening  in  a recital  said  to  b« 
her  first  in  New  York.  Her  program 
marked  an  advance  of  artistic  amblUon. 
with  rarely  a hint  of  opera  save  in  cer- 
tain stresses  of  voice.  Among  hot 
songs  was  a Schubert  group,  which 
Richard  Hageman  accompanied 


to  postpone  mention  of  the  fact  that  ] 


which 

I 

JllM 


1 and  which  the  slng^eh  foiiowea'Witn 
of  Strauss  for  encore  as  »he  re- 
'ed  a stageful  of  flowers. ‘She  added 
her  old  Italian  and  modern  French 
Spanish  pieces  some  songs  by  An- 

ify.  her  former  Hungarian  com-- 
riot,  and  four  Americans.  Mana 
ca,  Horsman,  Hageman  and  Pelle- 


Leonidas  Leonard!  in  Recital. 

eonldas  Leonardi,  introduced  as  a 
nch  pianist  of  reputation,  made  a 
nal  entry  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  night 
a recital  of  some  individuality  and 
rer.  His  own  arrangement  of  a cen- 
to by  Vivaldi,  at  the  start,  turned  an 
ornamental  work  into  an  orgy  of 
aves,  an  orchestra  of  two  hands, 
h the  player’s  treatment  of  Beetho- 
’s  Sonata  Op.  109  it  would  be  possi- 

Ito  differ,  yet  even  here  he  reached 
king  contrasts  in  the  concluding 
lations.  Mr.  Leonardi  capped  a 
'ipin  group  with  the  “Heroic” 
fmaise  and  he  followed  Liszt’s  “Tell’s 
jipel’’  and  “La  Chasse”  with  the 
liliar  “St.  Francis  Walking  on  the 
:ves.’’ 

Siegfried  Wagner  Closes 


fried  Wagner  completed  his  tour  of 
country  in  the  iaterest  of  Bayreuth 
ight  with  his  concert  in  the  Manhat- 
Dpera  House.  After  Mme.  Schumann - 


k had  sung  the  Handel  “Armida”  aria 
two  Schubert  lied  In  her  usual  delight- 
manner  and  the  orchestra  had  been 
d in  selections  from  Siegfried  Wag- 
and  his  father's  operas,  the  audience 
ted  upon  a speech  from  the  younger 
ner,  who  said  that  he  hoped  his  tour 
been  the  success  it  seemed  to  be  and 
his  pilgrimage  to  America  and  his 
for  Bayreuth  would  bring  fruit. 


^uvrence  Gilman 


• and  Unfamiliar  Music  at  the  L 
lucert  of  the  Schola  Can- 
orum  in  Carnegie  Hall 


nU  .-(Ub.sc-riptlnn  concert  of  thoi 
( 'rtnl  oi’um,  Kuit  .-^chlndler.  con- 
ot  t’.-irnegic  Hall  last  nlglil.  .Solo-  I 
foblna  Wright.  BOioano;  Helen! 

contralto;  .lose  r>elatiuerriere,  1 
Paval  I.U'liltar,  harytone;  Carlos! 
",  harpi.si;  t.ouls  Robert.  organi.«t.  i 
'1  by  the  .string  orchestra  of  the  ' 
niionic  Society.  i 


PROGP.A.M. 


Sacree:  Uanse  Profane,  for  harp 

orcliesira Debussy 

•Salzedn  an.l  string  orchestra, 
lo — "The  Daughter  of  .lephiha” 

flari-sslmi 

uartet.  chorus,  string  orchestra  and 
organ. 

era  Song Chari)entlcr 

■f  the  Apulian  Cartcr.s Sndero 

Ir.  Delaouerrlere  and  chopus. 

dl  Rotiuiem Pizzetti 

•\  cappeUa  ( horus. 

Choral  Ilymn.s  from  the  Kig- 

’ Holst 

) Hymn  lo  the  Dunn;  (2)  Hymn 
the  natrrr. 

tVonirn's  chorus  and  harp. 

||  Hattie  Hymn, 
lixed  chorus  and  orchestra. 


.Schindler,  tlie  head  and  heart 
Schola,  is  an  admirably  re.stless  I 
Ho  is  ever  questing  for  un-  | 
|ar  music— the  very  old,  the  very 
he  exotic,  the  undiscovered.  Like  I 
okowski,  ,\Ir.  .Monteux.  Mr.  Stock  i 
hers  who  refu.se  to  content  tliem-  t 
will)  hackneyed  and  routined, 
im.s,  he  goe.i  about  the  world  in  j 
1 of  rare  spoils,  adventuring  in  I 
d byways,  hunting  for  buried  i 
re  or  for  valuables  that  lie  co 
uously  on  the  conto.mporary 
r that  n less  courageous  expori 
list  might  view  them  with  the 
ye  of  dubious  conservatism, 
night  at  the  final  Schola  con- 
|if  the  .season  Mr.  Schindler  ex- 
the  result  of  his  latest  cx- 
ions.  The  line?  “New,’’  ’’Ki'st 
in  New  York,"  "First  Time  in 
ea"  were  almost  as  thickly 
led  over  his  program  as  they 
those  of  the.  concerts  of  the 
nist  guilds  and  leagues.  Piz- 
Ttcqiilcin  Mass  teas  given  for 
r d.  lime  in  America”;  Carissimi’s 
'•■nth  century  oratorio  an  i two 
Hob  t’e  “Uig  Veda"  hymns  for 
1 time  in  New  York. 


rboTw  at  Marino,  near  Koiiie,  eighxy-' 
!ene  years  before  Handel,  and  had  been 
dead  eleven  years  when  the  magnificent 
George  Frideric  entered  upon  his 
moi'tal  career.  Handel’s  “Messiah” 
|suw  the  light  in  1742;  but  almost  a 
'Century  before  that  Garissimi’s 
•’Jephtha”  had  outlined  the  pattern  of 
which  the  “Messiah”  is  the  complete 
Idcvelopment.  Carissimi  was  among 
Uhe  first  to  differentiate  the  oratorio, 
|nr  the  sacred  cantata,  from  that  earlier 
'orm  in  which  it  was  given  with 
scenery  and  action;  and  his  innova- 
tions were  notable.  In  his  choral  wait- 
ing he  is  less  polyphonically  elaborate, 
more  harmonically  and  melodically 
-elf-conscious,  than  his  predecessors. 
He  learned  some  valuable  tricks  in  the 
Iway  of  harmonic  expressiveness  and  | 
dramatic  eloquence  from  his  older  con-  1 
emporary  Monteverde.  He  developed  ■ 
,i!)d  vitalized  the  recitative.  He  lacked  ; 
the  genius  and  the  amazing  originality  i 
'if  Monteverde,  but  he  was  a more  | 
'inely  touched,  a more  equable  artist.  - 
Thus  his  choral  writing  benefited  by  ! 
|lhc  infusion  of  a more  liberal  concep- 
tion of  its  dramatic  possibilities,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  was  disciplined  by 
n uncommonly  sensitive  feeling  for 
form  and  balance.  By  contrast  with 
ithe  unregulated  and  wayward  genius 
of  Monteverde,  Carissimi  exhibits  an 
elevation  and  suavity  of  style  which 
seemed  to  many  of  bi.s  contemporaries 
to  set  him  in  opposition  to  his  more 
•^really  gifted  countryman  Monteverde, 
"he  essential  man  of  the  theater. 

“Jephtha”  is  a setting  of  the  Biblical 
lale  of  the  victory  of  Jephtha  over  the 
'.Ammonites,  and  his  unintended  sac- 
rifice of  his  daughter.  The  Latin  text 
is  based  upon  the  narrative  in  the  elev- 
enth chapter  of  the  Book  of  .Tudges. 
the  work  was  performed  last  night  m 
;ui  edition  “transcribed,  harmonized 
'and  scored”  by  the  distinguished  Caris- 


'back’”'  Was  it  not  composed  atteyv 
(in  18931.  instead  of  before,  the  i 

I phonic  version?  However  that  may  be, 
the  tenor  soloist,  Mr.  Jose  Delaquet-  ^ 
riere,  sang  this  and  his  other  solo  : 
number  delightfully.  He  was  less 
happv  in  the  singing  of  his  part  in 
Carissinii’s  oratorio;  for  here  Ins  st'-lc 
was  alien  to  the  long  line  and  grave 
' sentiment  of  the  seventeenth  century 
music.  Mr.  Ludikar’s  performance  was 
happier  in  effect.  The  two  woinen  of  | 
the  quartet,  Helen  Nixon  and  Cobjna  j 
Wright,  brought  to  their  ta.sk.s  more  ; 
understanding  than  musical  charm. 

The  chorus  sang  with  beauty,  power  ; 
and  variety  of  tone,  and  with  an  atten- , 
tioii  to  nuance  that  testified  to  the  ar-  ; 
duous  labor  of  many  weeks  of  rehears-  ; 
ing.  Their  intonation  in  the  dmicultj 
unaccompanied  polyphony  of  Pizzetti  s | 
Mass  suffered  a few  lapses  from  ideal, 
rectitude,  but  it  was  generally  pure.  j 
Mr.  Carlos  Salzedo  played  Debussy  s | 
beautiful  and  imaginative  Dances  for  j 
harp  like  the  accomplished  master  ol 
his  instrument  that  he  is.  There  was  . 
an  audience  of  good  size,  which 
showered  with  applause  the  devoted 
Mr,  Schindler  and  his  cohorts. 


I Od 


Levitzki  With  Phllharmonfe 

tischa  Levitzki,  who  has  established  his 
e among  the  foremost  contempoiaiy 
Ists,  was  soloist  with  the  Philharmonic 
hestra  last  evening  at  the  Metropolitan 

fra  House.  The  number  to  which  ho 
his  services  was  the  fourth  piano  con- 
1 :o  of  Saint  Saens,  which  was  given  a 
1 (ring  performance.  The  orchestra. 
^ ler  the  baton  of  'William  Mengelberg, 
tj  i>  played  the  almost  too  familiar  over- 
c 3 to  Smetana’s  “The  Bartered  Bride," 
-I  ^ the  Brahms  First  Symphony. 


.'imi  scholar,  F.  Balilla  Pratello,  a ver- 
sion based  upon  such  skeletonized  i 
copies  of  the  original  as  are  extant  ' 
, I’ratello’s  version  is  for  string  orches-  1 
! tia,  harp  and  organ,  as  accompaniment  | 
to  the  chorus  and  the  solo  quartet.  i 
The  music,  at  its  best,  has  a grave 
and  elevated  lyricism,  a noble  con- 
tinence of  style.  It.s  blend  of  poly- 
phonic and  monodic  writing  is  extreme 
ly  artful,  and  is  accomplished  with  ro-  , 
markable  unity  of  style;  and  the  ex-  , 
i pressiveness  of  the  music  is  astonish-^ 
ing.  How  completely  uttered  are  the 
words  of  the  last  chorus,  with  their  : 
reiterated  “lamentamini”;  and  in  the  i 
beautiful  pianissimo  close  in  G major 
the  expression  of  grief  is  at  once  pierc- 
! ing  and  restrained  and  still — the  lips  i 
I of  the  singers  (as  Evelyn  Innc.s  said 
when  she  listened  to  Cherubini’s  "Avc 
Maria”)  seem  to  achieve  sculpture  as  ■ 
Ithe  voices  curve  on  from  note  to  note 
with  the  noble  movement  of  the  bas- 
I relief  decoration  of  a Greek  vase." 


, Air.  Schindler’s  other  important  nov- 
elty— a novelty  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word - was  the  Requiem  Mass  of  the 
Italian  modernist,  Ildebrando  Pizzetti, 
for  mixed  voices  unaccompanied.  This 
work  was  commissioned  by  the  King  of 
Italy  for  performance  at  the  Pantheon 
in  Rome  in  March,  1923,  in  commemora- 
tion of  King  Umberto.  It  was  begun 
in  November.  1922,  and  completed  in 
January,  1923  The  score  was  pub- 
lished last  year. 

Pizzetti’s  setting  of  the  Mass  is 
incontestably  dignified,  elevated,  re-  ] 
straiiied.  'I^ere  is  not  an  ad  captan- 
dum  effect  in  it  from  beginning  to  end. 
It  is  never  theatrical,  and  the  writing  , 
is  that  of  a master.  But  it  lacks  ' 
originality  of  invention  and  homogene-  ; 
ity  of  style.  One  of  the  phrases  in 
the  "Dies  Irse,"  many  times  repeated,  , 
I is  disconcertingly  reminiscent  of  the 
chant  of  the  Priestesses  in  “Aida.” 

I The  way  in  which  the  inverted  ninth' 
chord  is  introduced  on.  the  first  syllable  f 
of  “Excelsis”  toward  tne  close  of  the 
"Sanotus”  comes  straight  out  of  that 
'treasure  chest  from  which  so  many 
haughty  ultra-modernists,  Stravinsky  ' 
included,  have  liberally  helped  them-  , 
selves — Debussy’s  “Pelldas  et  Jleli- 
sande.”  Furthermore.  Pizzetti’s  music 
'seems  to  us  to  be  deficient  in  expres- 
sive power.  There  is  a {jood  deal  of 
conventional  and  formulanzed  chroma- 
ticism. The  final  Amen  of  the  “Dies 
Ires”  is  sentimental,  almost  Gounod- 
like;  and  where  is  the  terror  which 
ishould  “stalk  like  an  ominous  figure” 
'through  any  setting  of  those  tre- 
imendous  words’;  We  found  little  truce  ^ 
of  it.  As  for  the  close  of  the  “Libera 
me,”  it  is  curiously  fiat  and  dull. 


Ills-iini  wa;  the  HuUnn  piecucsor: 
;’l  H.inHel  of  tlie  oratorios.  He  was 


Gustav  Holst’s  settings  of  the  Rig- 
■Veda  hymns  are  ingenious  and  strik- 
ingly effective,  though  they  reflect  lit- 
tle of  the  magnificent  sweep  and  ex- 
altation of  the  text.  The  “Song  of  the 
Apulian  Carters.”  with  the  realistic 
accompaniment  in  imitation  of  the 
clanking  of  the  chains  that  arc 
stretched  between  the  wheels  of  the 
carl,  is  picturesque  and  fascinating. 
But  was  not  Charpentier’s  “A  Mules,” 
for  voice  and  choru.s,  described  in  the 
program  notes  as  "a  sketch  for  his 
symphonic  ‘Impressions  d’ltalie,’ ” real- 
ly a transcription  of  the  third  number 
of  the  orchestral  suite,  “On  Mule- 


By  Deems  Taylor 


Its  even  color  and  purity  xvere  w a 
•lilted  to  the  music.  The  others  we; 
Helen  Nixon  (a  Schola  member),; 
contralto;  Jose  Delaqucrrlerc,  tenor, ' 
and  Pavel  Ludikar,  bass.  ^ 

The  remainder  of  the  program  com  - 1 
prised  Debu.ssy’s  “Danse  Sacree, 
Danse  Profane,”  admirably  played  by 
Carlos  Salzedo,  harpist,  with  accom- 
paniment of  string  orchestra,  'wo 
Italian  folksongs  with  chorus,  suRg 
with  great  success  by  Mr.  Dclaqucr- 
riere,  and  tlrree  of  Gustav  Holsf.x 
“Choral  Hymns  from  the  Rig-'Vi;U;..’’ 


THE  SCHOLA  CANTORUM.  j 

The  touUt  of  ths  Sohota’s  program 
at  Caroegl®  Hall  last  night  was  de- 1 
voted  to  two  religious  works,  both  set  j 
to  Latin  texts,  and  both  by  Italian  j 
composers,  but  390  years  apart.  Thei 
first  was  Carlsslml’s  oratorio,  “Thei 
Daughter  of  Jephtha,”  written  early! 
in  the  seventeenth  century;  the  sec- ! 
ond  was  Ildebrando  Plzzettl’s  Re- 
quiem Mass  for  unaccompanied 
chorus,  first  performed  last  March  in  I 
the  Pajitheon  at  Rome  for  the  com- I 
memoratlvQ  services  for^he  late  King  j 
; Umberto  of  Italy.  " j 

The  Carissimi  oratorio,  which  has] 
come  down  to  us  only  in  skeleton ; 
form,  was  sung  last  night  In  the  ver- 
sion prepared  by  Francesco  Pratella 
for  the  Schola.  and  finished  last  De- 
cember. It  Is  scored  In  this  form  for 
solo  quartet,  chorus,  string  orchestra, 
harp  abd  organ. 

The  musio  makes  no  attempt  at 
descriptiveness  or  even  such  dramatic 
effect?  as  was  achieved  by  Carissimi’s 
contemporaries.  The  various  num- 
bers flow  in  ad  almost  dnbroken 
.stream  of  quiet,  lyric  beauty,  rising 
at  the  end  to  a lament  whose  power 
and  intensity  is  still  untouched  by  any 
hint  of  the  tlieatre.  It  seemed  last 
night  a little  long,  a trifle  unrelieved 
I in  mood  for  impatient  modern  ears, 
but  nevertheless  a work  of  profound 
sincerity  and  remote  loveliness. 

The  Pizzetti  mass  is  a'  superb 
■achievement,  contriving  to  be  at  once 
an  extraordinary  example  of  liturgical 
vocal  counterpoint  (much  of  the 
voice  leading  would  be  approved  by 
Palestrina,  and  indeed  recalls  that 
master  In  technique)  and  genuinely 
stirring  modern  music.  The  mood  of 
the  work  is  so  absolutely  mediaeval 
. in  its  naivete  and  exalted  mysticism 
that  one  realizes  but  slowly  how  much 
I of  its  moving  effect  is  due  to  the 
composer’s  masterly  skill  in  applying 
modern  treatment  to  an  archaic  form. 
Pizzetti  makes  the  freest  possible  use 
of  chromatic  intervals  and  dissonant 
counterpoint,  yet  presses  toward  his 
artistic  goal  with  such  sincerity  and 
unerring  taste  and  skill  that  the 
beauty  of  his  music  is  never  for  a 
moment  tainted  by  any  obtruslveness 
of  means. 

The  Introit,  in  canonic  style,  begins 
in  five  parts,  giving  way  to  a Kyrie 
that  is  set  first  for  male  voices  and 
later  for  the  full  chorus.  The  “Dies 
Irac,”  a movement  of  great  com- 
plexity and  tremendous  emotional 
power,  is  set  for  eight-part  chorus. 
The  “Sanctus”  and  "Benedlctus,” 
still  more  polyphonic,  call  for  twelve 
parts,  sinking  to  a lovely  four-part 
“Agnus  Dei”  for  semi-chorus.  The 
work  ends  with  a,  magnificent  “Libera 
Me”  for  five-part  chorus. 

The  choristers  were  confronted  with 
a formidable  task  in  singing  this 
work  and  accomplished  it  with  com- 
mendable success,  revealing  fine 
phrasing  and  dynamics  and  excellent 
intonation.  The  same  good  qualities 
were  present  in  the  Carissimi  -ora- 
torio. Tlie  latter  work  also  enlisted  a 
■-apable  solo  quartet,  with  most  of 
the  singing  assigned  to  Cobina 
Wright,  the  soprano.  Her  voice 
lacked  carrying  power  at  times,  but 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

AlacDowell’s  Sonata  Lroica  opened 
the  program  of  Frank  Watson,  v.i  o 
with  the  first  notes  of  the  Arturlar. 
legend  revealed  uncommon  fulnes.s 
and  richness  of  tone.  “The  Coming 
of  Arthur”  resounded  with  fine  spirit 
and  force,  a force  indeed  which  re- 
mained too  persistently  for  the 
“Elves”  and  for  “Guinevere”  which 
followed.  And  Arthur’s  pa.sslng  was 
given  with  a bass  which  was  a shade 
too  vigorous  for  the  melancholy  cir- 
cumstances it  celebrates. 

This  overemphasis,  however,  was 
obviously  the  result  of  nervousness 
attending  the  first  number  of  h debut, 
for  to  the  Haydn  Andante  and  the 
Chopin  which  came  later-  the  pianisl 
brought  all  the  subtlety  of  a thought- 
ful and  poetic  interpreter.  ,He  recap- 
tured also  tliG'  dauntless  nation.al 
spirit  which  Paderewski  has  woven 
into  his  Sonata  in  E flat,  though  it  is 
a stubborn  fact  that  the  final  nOto 
on  this  work  has  been  sounded  by 
the  composer  alone.  Lacking  a Pader- 
ewski, however,  the  treacherou.s  dif- 
ficulties of  thi.'i  piece  were  surmount- 
ed with  skill  and  comprehension.  Jlr. 
Watson  is  a student  and  instructor 
from  Boston.  His  first  New  York  re- 
cital was  a refreshing  evidence  of 
technical  de.xterity  combined  with 
faithful  devotion  to  the  muslora' whom 
he  knows  and  understands!'. 


A group  of  Stojowskl  studies  played 
by  him  at  his  evening  recital  covei-ad 
almost  every  mood  of  that  diversified 
and  prolific  composer.  There  was  an 
“Intermede  Lyriq’ue”  which  mi.ght 
very  easily  have  aided  the  composer 
of  “Keep  the  Home  Fhres  Burning.” 
There  was  a “Caprice"  which  \v;-> 
sprightly  enougVi  and  a most  iieisua- 
sive  “JIazurka”  or  haunting  minors 
which  was  rapturously  encored  and 
deserved  to  be.  'The  “A'ariations  uuo 
Fugue  on  an  Original  Tlieni-”  was 
played  for  the  first  time:  it  showed  .a 
certain  ingenuity  of  constn'icUpn , ho' 
the  theme  itself  i.s  cmnlv  so;:;:  and 
hardly  adapted  to  weavina  :i;:''u'-s- 
•ques.  On  tho  s;une  progi-.ai.i  u'-i- 
two  Paderewski  nomhi  : .s. . I in 
ment  'Mupiear’  of  S-hnl.i-ii  ;::hd  i:  = 
ubiquitous  ii.-i  v-H' ’ of  >■  ' 1 1 v ii a. 

A.  S. 
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Now  Choral  W oi-ks. 
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Two  important  choral  works  wei.' 
given  for  the  first  time  in  New  Yoik 
and  for  the  first  time  in  America,  re- 
spectively, by  the  Schola  Cantorum, 
Knrt  .Schindler  director,  last  night  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  These  were  the  cantata. 
"The  Daughter  of  Jephtha"  by  Giacomo 
Carissimi,  as  transcribed,  harmonized 
and  scored  by  Francesco  Balilla  Pio- 
tella,  and  the  “a  capella"  requiem  mas.-s 
of  Ildebrando  Pizzetti.  Three  choi’al 
hymns  from  the  Kig-Veda,  “Hymn  to 
the  Dawn,"  “Hymn  to  the  Waters" 
and  "Battle  Hymn”  by  Gustax  Hol.st, 
completed  the  choral  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. Carlos  Salzedo,  harpist,  and  the 
string  orchestra  of  the  Philharinonlr 
Society  played  the  "Danse  .Sacree”  and 
"Danse  Profane"  of  Debussy,  and  Jose 
Delaquerriere,  who  took  part  in  the  per- 
formance of  Cai'isslmi’s  cantata,  also ' 
sang  with  the  chorus  the  "Muleteer's 
Song"  by  Carpentier,  laatcr  incorpor- 
ated in  that  composer  s orchestral  suite.  I 
"Impressions  d’  Italie,”  and  his  nev'ei  j 
“.Song  of  the  Apulian  Carters.  ” 

The  work  of  Carissimi.  iranscnbed  ; 
and  variously  edited  by  Chrysander,  b,'‘ 
Faisst  and  Patter,  was  heard  last  night 
in  what  i.s  in  all  probability  the  version 
nearest  the  original  score.  The  mu.sic , 
made  a delightful  impression,  and  m : 
certain  pa.ssages  made  a much  deeper  | 


Hi  i, 


appeal  than  tliat.  It.w'as  realized  thatj 
anticipated  the  substance  or,: 


Carissimi  at 

nearly  everything  legarding  form  anil  | 
workmanship  of  the  oratorio  that  later! 
mastei-.s  achieved.  The  indebtedness  of  - 
Tlundei  to  him  is  more  than  merely  a 
inattei-  of  history.  There  are  ehora! 
passages  in  ’’.I  eplu  lia's  Daughter"  not 
la-:'\ily  sc  oi  l'd,  but  nevcrtlude.'-.-:  mori- 
'tliaii  .suggestive  of  the  Hai.delian  mare'- 
ami  vigor  of  part-writing. 

Tliere  is  througlioul  a fine  elarilj  of 
Istyle  oliarucjeristio  of  tin  cOMiltoser  and 
lliis  period,  a.  grace  wliioli  is  never  weak 
01-  superficial,  and  at  times  emollonal, 
and  desoriptive  qualities  which  antici- 
pate a later  day.  Such  an-  Ihc  iccthcll' 
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! - me  text,  by  tie-  ful' 

-re  xpresslve  ivritauv  ■ 
uri.i  11  an  li  1;  - tld  in  tlie  slniplesL  v ay  ->y 
r3:;>slml.  wli  tendencies  were  t-.'one- 
Iv  opposed  to  those  of  Monteverol  an 
tlie  niiisi.  ’ .aotists  of  ids  day. 

I'izzettl’'  Kequiein  .Mas.s  open'  ir 
nobly  .‘toqiient  manner.  There  i“  -ie- 
infUience  not  only  of  Italian,  bui  or 
Spanish  ndntious  inuaic.  The  Dies  Irae, 
which  lias  the  stronge.si  and  most  o.iyi- 
nal  parts  oi  the  entire  nias.s,  sustains 
and  sli  eiia!  lien.s  Uie  impression  of  the 
opening.  It  i.s  powei  fully  dramatic,  andi 
Uie  contrast  of  the  wailing  figuration  of 
< -Ttain  volce.s  .against  the  persistent  nio-| 
tive  of  the  terrible,  old  plain  chant  is  aj 
\ ei  y expressive  and  artistic  conception  ; 
The  ".‘tianctus”  is  scored  In  a manner- 
- effective  and  appropriate  to  Its  text| 
a.s  it  i.s  unexpected  in  method.  There- 
after tlie  music  loses  a measure  of  Us 
force  and  It  forsakes  the  finely  woven  i 
but  very  .substantial  character  of  the 
opening  numbers. 

iVow  the  hearer  Is  in  a medieval  ca- 
thedral. and  now  the  scene  shifts  and 
musical  slvle  and  feeling  are  those  of 
other  days.  Nor  is  the  final  “Libera 
me"  altogehtre  an  adequate  climax  to  a 
compo.sltljn  which  has  offered  instances 
of  reallv  great  and  in.spired  vutcrance. 
This,  in"  spite  of  the  fact  tha(  I'izzette's 
Requiem  Mass  is  a work  of  un<otiinion 
'iistlnction  and  a most  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  choral  repertory. 

Mr.  .Schindler  interpreted  Ihe  mu.sio. 
with  evident  enthusiasm  and  under- 
standing, and  his  chorus,  undertaking 
a task  of  much  difficulty,  performed 
with  very  sincere  feeling  and  showed 
the  results  of  hard  work  and  excellent 
preparation.  In  the  .singing  of  Carls- 
simi's  music  there  was  often  exemplary 
beauty  of  tone,  though  certain  of  the 
soloists  were  less  adequate  than  the 
chorus  to  their  tasks.  The  soloists  were 
Cobina  Wright,  Helen  Nixon.  Mr.  Dela- 
guerrlere  and  Paolo  Ludikar.  The  au- 
dience was  large,  and  t'izzetti's  work 
aroused  special  enthusiasm. 


cloy  lug  ’ncTUTess.  "The  instiTTfneni.  ....  , 
. itubly  splash  color.  Thi.s  compo.sition  is  ‘ 
I in  loed  the  commanding  expression  of  a j 
i .strange  and  unparalleled  individuality. 

I interpreting  the  work,  Mr.  Damro’sch 
; so  far  as  memory  of  otiier  performances 
! serves,  yvas  fortunate  equally  in  his 
: tempi,  which  were  not  too  slow,  as  they 
easily  can  be  here,  and  also  In  the  real- 
: l.v  superb  climrx  that  he  achieved— a 
<lmiax  which  made  plain  to  ear  and 
eye  alike  his  sonorous  augmented  brass 
choir— a convincing  Interpretation  which 
reflected  cr.;dlt  alike  on  the  leader  and 
his  men. 

The  Brahms  concerto  was  so  well 
played  by  Me.ssrs.  Koclianski  and  Sal- 
inond,  yvith  such  technical  adequacy, 
gusto  and  unity  of  intent,  that  even  tlie 
first  movement,  where  the  composer 
seems  to  labor  and  at  times  to  digress, 
was  interesting  to  hear,  while  the  sim- 
ple and  beautiful  song  of  the  andante 
was  sung  in  a manner  that  remained  in 
the  memory  long  after  the  music  had 
stopped. 

The  “Chant  du  Rossignol,”  as  differ- 
ent as  difference  could  be  from  Scria- 
bine,  was  given  by  Mr.  Damroscli  for 
the  second  time  this  season.  It  is  a 
work  that  stands  by  itself  in  the  cate- 
gor.v  of  Stravinsky's  creations.  It  was 
attentively  heard  and  well  received  by 
the  audience. 


i .Tndging  from  the  performance  last 
I night.  I should  say  tbe  organization  of 
I Ihe  Sehoia  ('antormp  of  »w  "i  ork 
I leaves  nricli  to  be  d-'STed. 

I While  it  i.s  undoubtedly  slriving  to 
. fulfil  s splendid  ideal,  and  as  such  i.s  a 
i gre.ai  asset  lo  the  communily.  it  stands 
1 in  severe  need  of  mure  e.xperl  rehear.s- 
; iiig  and  direciing. 

Much  of  the  singing  throughout  the 
i entire  program  hast  night  was  not  up  lo 
■ .striet  professional  standard,  as  far  as 
I attack,  nuance  and  general  ensemble  are 
concerned.  The  material  is  there,  but 
ir  is  not  by  any  manner  of  means, 
1 yvhipV'od  inlo  shape. 
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Coldmark’s  “Negro  Rhapsody” 

By  OL.IN  DOWNES. 

The  second  performance  of  Stravin- 
sky’s “Chant  du  Rossignol"  in  a day. 
but  the  first  performance  of  the  work 
by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  took 
place  under  the  leadership  of  Willem 
Mengelberg  last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
This  was  not  the  only  eventful  occur- 
rence of  the  evening,  for  It  was  followed 
by  Rubin  Goldmark’s  rousing  “Negro 
Rhapsody,”  based  on  negro  airs,  which 
Mr.  Mengelberg  conducted  with  such  en- 
thusiasm that  he  himself  almost  tan- , 
goed  on  the  platform.  The  last  number 
on  this  unh.allowe'd  program  was  Beetho-  j 
V“n’s  Fourth*  Symphony. 

The  performance  of  Stravinsky’s  com-  i 
position  was  technically  very  brilliant  * 
and  full  of  Mengelbergian  vigor.  It  was  i 
In  no  uncertain  tones  that  the  orchestra 
emitted  the  initial  shriek  which  intro- 
duced the  symphonic  poem,  though  the  1 
last  measures  vanished  in  a “pianissimo 
decrescendo"  of  most  delicate  and 
diaphanous  quality.  Tlie  score  was  pre- 
sented with  the  exceptional  distinctness 
of  detail,  and  Mr.  Mengelberg  made 
much  of  the  striking  instrumental  .ef- 
fects with  which  It  abounds.' 

As  for  the  e.ssential  character  of  this 
music,  which  is  a mosaic  of  short  mo- 
tives and  the  most  ingenlou.s  orchestral 
ideas,  it  seems  to  stand  somewhat  apart 
from  other  of  Stravinsky’s  compositions 
of  its  peilod.  This  is  perhaps  qwlng  to 
tonal  conceptions  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
otic and  fantastic  character  of  the  sub- 
ject. Stravinsky  has  made  actual  Inves- 
tigations of  Chinese  music,  and  there 
are  numerous  Indications  of  this  in  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  a partly 
satirical  and  poetic  and  partly  decora- 
tive and  even  “geometrical”  score.  It 
very  distinctive  flight  of  fancy 
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Scriabine  at  His  Best. 


By  OLIN  DOU  .VES. 

Two  important  works  by  modern  Rus- 
sian composeis  and  the  seldom  heard 
Tlv.hms  double  concerto  fo  rxiolln  and 
’cello  made  tlie  program  of  the  New 
York  Symphony  Society,  Walter  Dam- 
ro.<c)i  conductor,  yesterday  afternoon  in 
''arnegie  Hall.  The  soloists  in  tlie  perr 
formance  of  tlie  concerto  were  Paul 
K'ochanskl,  violinist,  and  Felix  Salniond, 
’cellist.  The  orchestral  comiiositions 
were  Stravinsky’s  symphonic  poem  “Le 
Chant  du  Rossignol”  and  Scriabine’s 
“Poeme  de  I’Extase.” 

Scriablne'.s  tone-poem,  a few  years  ago 
an  annoyance  or  a bewilderment  to  un- 
accustomed ears,  has  turned  Intq  a 
gorgeously  effective  piece  for  modern 
orchestra.  It  may  not  be  liked,  on  ac- 
what  may  be  termed  its 
It  is  Venusberg  music,  the 


which  would,  however,  gain  greatly  in 
effect  If  played  to  accompany  the  scene 
on  the  stage. 

Nothing  cculd  have  offered  a more 
complete  contrast  to  this  work  than  the 
rhapsody  in  which  Mr.  Goldmark  has 
made  use  of  negro  folk-tunes.  Seven  of 
them  are  employed,  with  phrases  and 
counter-phrases  Invented  by  the  com- 
poser. That  Is  a good  deal  of  material 
for  one  composition,  but  Mr.  Goldmark 
is  a finished  technician,  and,  what  is 
more,  he  writes  with  flare  and  abandon 
In  this  Rhapsody.  He  has  used  a large 
orchestra  and  many  a modern  device 
of  Instrumentation,  but  has  employed 
these  devices  as  a means,  not  as  an 
end.  and  written  what  Is  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  baitings  and  hesi- 
tations a very  exciting  piece  of  music. 
The  themes  in  themselves,  reasonably 
well  handled,  would  have  done  much. 
Mr.  Goldmark  palpably  feels  and  en- 
joys them.  Mr.  Mangelberg  enjoys 
t.hem.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a reading 
of  the  music  more  reckless  in  spirit,  yet 
more  sure  and  irresistible  in  result.  Mr. 
Goldmark,  who  bowed  hks  acknowledge- 
ments from  the  stage,  must  have  re- 
.loicod  in  his  good  fortune.  The  per- 
formance was  In  its  kind  a tour  de 
force,  and  was  applauded  rapturously 
by  the  audience. 


Stravinsky’s  ‘Nightingale’  Sings 
in  Mr.  Mengelberg’s  Philhar- 
monic Garden 


count  of 
unmorallty 
tumultuous  expression  of  a sin.gular  and 
sensual  temperament.  Rut  it  glows  with 
color  and  energy,  and  is  the  expression  , 
of  a.  born  rhapsodist,  a composer  who 
has  found  himself  in  his  art  and  is  able 
to  express  himself  with  certainty  am' 
freedom.  The  earlier  Scriablne  Is  weak 
and  imitative;  ilie  later  Scriabine,  fo  , 
the  average  ear  of  the  present  day,  ks 
still  tentative,  experimental  and  of  de-  ' 
batable  value.  The  “I’oSme  del’Extase” 
is  the  Scri.abim  of  the  best  "middle  pe- 
riod”—to  use  an  outworn  terminology— 
at  the  height  of  his  powers,  master  of 
his  ideas  and  his  method. 

The  composer  develops  in  thi.s  tone- 
poem  a theme  of  surprising  potency, 
■Yt  first  its  latent  energy  is  not  fully 
realized.  but  it  grows  on  the  li.stener  a.s 
the  pulsating  music  gathers  to  its 
final  clamor.  Before  this  the  theme 
has  emerged,  disappeared  and  emerged 
again  from  the  depths  of  the  orchestra. 
When  it  subsides,  it,  is  only  lo  gather 
fresh  energy  and  leap  to  a greater 
height.  The.  accumulation  of  force  con- 
tinues. ebbing  and  flowing,  but  never  1 
.sagging  or  failing  to  gather  incrteaslng  j 
impetus  U>  the  end.  Tlic  orchestration  I 
is  of  a unique  and  at  times  almost  ; 


It  is  a notorious  fact  that  conductors,! 
like  other  and  humbler  prima  donnas, 
never  read  the  newspapers — doubtless 
for  fear  of  being  made  shy  by  any 
praise  of  the<»iselves  which  they  might' 
encounter.  Therefore  it  must  have| 
been  a shock  to  both  Mr.  Walter  Dam-, 
rosch  and  Mr.  Mengelberg  to  learn,  asl 
they  probably  have  learned  by  this! 
time  from  the  reports  of  friends  and  • 
enemies  (if  they  have  any  of  the  lat- , 
ter),  that  they  were  both  playing  Stra- 
vinsky’s symphonic  poem,  “Le  Chant 
du  Rossignol,”  on  the  same  day;  Mr. 
Damrosch  at  yesterday  afternoon’s : 
Symphony  concert  in  Carnegie  Hal!,, 
Mr.  Mengelberg  at  last  night’s  Philhar- 
monic concert  ivithin  the  same  hal- 
lowed walls.  And  that  is  not  all:  they 
will  both,  according  to  their  respective 
announcements,  play  the  same  work  in 
the  same  hall  again  to-day.  But  this 
time,  for  variety,  they  will  change 
places,  Mr.  Mengelberg  occupying  the  | 
, pulpit  at  the  afternoon  services,  Mr.  j 

1 'HcimrrtQrli  VinlHincr  Q,t  evening  r. 


I Damrosch  holding  fort 
prayer. 


“Le  Chant  du  Rossignol’’’ will  there- 
fore  have  been  performed  four  times  i 
at  Carnegie  Hall  within  two  days;  and 
as  Mr.  Damrosch  had  given  three  per-  li 
formances  of  the  -work  earlier  in  the  ! 
season.  New  York  will  have  heard  it, ' 
before  to-morrow’s  dawn,  seven  times  j 
since  last  November,  | 


"We  see  no  objection  to  this — indeed, 
it  seems  to  us  all  to  the  good.  New 
music,  especially  when  it  is  as  sig- 
nificant and  unaccustomed  as  “Le 
Chant  du  Rossignol,”  should  always  be 
played  more  than  once,  so  that  our 
ears  may  become  accustomed  to  its 
novelties  of  style  and  substance.  And 
so  we  hope  that  Mr.  Damrosch  and 
Mr.  Mengelberg  will  continue  to  avoid 
the  reading  of  newspapers;  for,  of 
course,  if  either  knew  that  the  other 
was  planning  to  perform  a famous  and 
unfamiliar  work  he  would  never  dream 
of  performing  it  himself,  and  we 
should  thus  be  deprived  of  a valuable 
opportunity  to  acquaint  ourselves  with 
the  new  score,  and  perhaps  to  make 
an  interesting  comparative  study  of 
interpretations. 


Being  unable  to  attend  both  per- 
formances yesterday  of  "Le  Chant  du 
Rossignol,”  we  chose  to  hear  Mr.  Men- 
gelberg’s version,  since  his  was  un- 
known here,  and  Mr.  Damrosch’s  was 
familiar.  "We  intend,  however,  to  lis- 
ten to  the  singing  of  the  Damroschian 
nightingale  this  evening,  and  shall 
offer  a report  of  it  in  Saturday’s  Her- 
ald Tribune. 

, Mr.  Mengelberg’s  conception  of  the 


fascinating  work  is  different  from  Mr. 
Damrosch’s.  It  is  more  dramatic,  more 
full-blooded;  and  in  such  passages  as 
the  introductory  section,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Stravinsky’s  program,  pic- 
tures the  excited  and  air-disturbing 
activities  of  the  courtiers  as  they 
bustle  about  in  preparation  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  emperor,  the  hubbub  sug- 
gests the  opening  five  minutes  of  the 
siege  of  Verdun.  We  are  not  sure  that 
it  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  music 
to  give  it  so  large  a frame,  so  heroic 
an  accent.  Perhaps  Mr.  Mengelberg  is 
too  perfectly  the  conductor  of  “Helden- 
leben”  to  feel  quite  at  home  among 
Stravinsky’s  swaying  bell-flowers  and 
fragile  porcelains  and  golden  lamps. 
A good  deal  of  this  music  is  in  the 
vein  of  a scherzo,  and  it  seemed  to  us 
that  Mr.  Damrosch,  as  we  remember 
his  playing  of  it  earlier  in  the  season, 
conveyed  its  quality  of  delicate  ex- 
uberance and  exotic  fantasy  more  hap- 
pily. 


On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Mengelberg 
incited  his  excellent  first  trumpeter,  Mr. 
Glantz,  to  a finer  interpretation  of  the 
marvelously  beautiful  solo  that  voices 
the  Song  of  the  Fisherman  than  Mr. 
Damrosch  had  revealed  to  us.  It  was 
more  in  the  vein  of  the  music,  both  as 
it  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  tournament! 
of  song,  and,  with  a different  harmonic! 
color,  at  the  close  of  the  work.  I 

At  last  night’s  performance  the' 
musing,  meditative  tenderness,  the 
sober  lyricism  of  its  cadences,  its  es- 
sentially song-like  quality,  were  mov- 
ingly conveyed  by  the  conductor’s 
choice  of  tempo  and  of  phrasing,  and 
by  the  soloist’s  realizacion  of  his  pur- 
poses. Mr.  Guidi,  too,  deserves  a 
tribute  for  his  delicately  imaginative 
playing  of  the  muted  violin  solo  in  the, 
passages  that  evoke  the  song  in  which  j 
the  Nightingale  sings  to  the  Emperor! 
of  the  Garden  of  Death,  with  its  long 
tranquillity,  its  cool  dawns  and  its 
ancient  walls. 


After  the  Stravinsky  piece,  Mr.  Men- 
gelberg performed  Mr.  Rubin  Gold- 
mark’s captivating  “Negro  Rhapsody,” 
which  the  Philharmonic  played  for  the 
first  time,  from  manuscript,  a little 
more  than  a year  ago.  This  is  an 
adroit  and  brilliant  setting  of  superb 
thematic  material,  full  of  charm  and 
gusto,  and  we  shall  be  astonished  if  it 
does  not  become  established  in  .the 
symphonic  repertoire.  It  made  an  in- 
dubitable hit  with  last  night’s  audi- 
ence, and  Mr.  Goldmark  was  summoned 
to  the  stage  to  acknowledge  the  ap- 
plause. Mr.  Mengelberg  closed  his 
program  with  Beethoven’s  lovely  sytk" 
phony  in  B flat  major,  of  which  a critic 
wrote  in  1806,  after  one  of  its  first 
performances,  that  it  was  “extremely 
bizarre,”  and  that  in  it  Beethoven 
“made  himself  unintelligible  and  an  ob- 
ject of  terror  to  even  cultivated  dile^ 
tanti.”  AVe  hope  his  ghost  is  .so*- 


By  Deems  Taylor 


THE  N.  Y.  SYMPHONY. 

Mr.  Damrosch’s  concert  yesterday 
afternoon  ’was  the  first  at  Carnegie 
Hall  .since  his  return  from  a winter 
vacation,  and  he  celebrated  the  event 
by  repeating  Stravinsky’s  fascinating 
symphonic  poem,  ‘'I^e  Chant  du  Ros- 
signol,” which  he  had  introduced  with 


such  success  earlier  in  the  season.-) 
The  charm  of  this  Russo-Chino- 
Scahdinavian  songbird  is  not  dimmed 
by  repeated  hearings,  and  the  audi- 
ence received 'it  with  all  the  enthus- 
iasm that  had  marked  its  other  per- 
formances. 

An  even  more  striking  feature  of 
the  afternoon,  however,  xvas  the  mag- 
nificent performance  that  Paul  Ko- 
chanski  and  F'elix  Salmond  gax'e  of 
the  Brahms  double  concerto  for  xfio- 
lin  and  cello,  surels*  as  fine  a per- 
formance as  the  work  has  ever  re- 
ceived, and  certainly  the  finest  this 
listener  ever  heard.  Mr.  Kochanski 
and  Mr.  Salmond  are  peculiarly  fitted 
to  play  Brahms,  for  both  are  pos- 
sessors of  the  beauty  of  tone,  breadth 
of  style  and  selfless  devotion  to  the 
music  that  Brahms  demands.  It  was 
a brilliant  stroke  to  combine  them, 
for  they  are  temperamentally  suited, 
not  bnly  to  Brahms  but  to  each  other. 
They  played  together  with  a perfec- 
tion of  ton.tJ  blending,  a unanimity  of 
purpose  and  an  absolute  give  and 
take  in  their  ensemble  passages  that 
made  the  concerto  one  of  the  out- 
standing instrumental  performances 
of  the  season. 

Skrlabinc's  “Poeme  d’Extase” 
completed  the  program,  -which  •will  be 
repeated  to-night. 


Michael  Bohnen  was  to  have  made 
i hl.s  first  appearance  as  Hans  Sachs  in 
I ‘‘Die  Meistersinger”  at  the  Mctropoli- 
I tan  last  night,  but  fate  or  bronchial 
! trouble  must  have  decreed  other-wise, 

I for  Friedrich  Schorr  sang  the  role  in 
I his  stead.  Mr.  Schorr  proved  thereby 
how  rich  in  Wp-gnerian  basses  the 
Metropolitan  is  this  s«^.son,  '»for  he 
gave  his  familiar  performance  with 
all  the  dignity  and  sweetness  and 
vocal  beauty  that  made  his  appear- 
ance witii  the  German  opera  company 
a year  ago  such  a notable  event.  Mme. 
Rethberg  again  lent  her  lovely  voice 
to  the  role  of  Eva,  Kathleen  Howard 
was  an  unfamiliar  but  decidedly  suc- 
cessful Magdalena,  and  Mr.  Taucher, 
singing  well,  but  otecr-fond  of  sing- 
ing straight  to  t!i«  audience,  was 
Walther.  Others  in  the  cast  were  Mr. 
P.olhier  as  Pogner,  IMr.  Schuetzendorf 
as  Beckmesser,  and  Mr.  Header  as 
David.  r.  Bodanzky  conducted  with 
hla  wonted  vigor  and  the  chorus  sang 
and  moved  well.  An  excellent  per- 
formance, as  a whole,  worthy  of  one 
of  the  best  revivals  the  Metropolitan 
has  made  in  several  seasons. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

“Chamber  music  has  had  for  the 
modern  world  the  some'w'nat  effete 
value  of  a dead  language.”  says 
Tadeusz  larecki,  “when  it  should 
carry  the  same  vital  energy  of  the 
orchestra  and  the  opera.”  With  this 
object  all  s’ubllme,  he  organized  the 
Chamber  Ensemble,  which  made  its 
debut  yesterday. 

It  consists  of  a trio  of  three  young 
girls — Sara,  Ana  and  Eva  Pulgar — and 
of  Louise  Llewellyn-Iarecka  as  soprano 
soloist.  Obviously  part  of  the  “vital 
energy”  in  the  new  venture  was  spent 
on  the  mis-en-scene,  for  the  young 
performers  were  very  Burne-Jones  as 
to  costumes  and  the  lighting  reduced 
Aeolian  Hall  to  pre-Raphaelite  shad- 
ows. The  program,  however,  was  not 
confined  to  any  period  of  art.  It 
ranged  from  Debussy  to  eighteenth 
century  Barriere  and  from  a Breton 
folk  song  to  Arnold  Bax.  The  play- 
ers showed  a sensitive  appreciation  of 
these  varying  moods,  though  the  un- 
famlllarity  of  their  medium  prevented! 
them  from  marking  each  number  with^ 
equal  force  and  decision.  They  were) 
Ijappiest  in  the  bitter-sweet  paradoxes) 
of  the  modernists.  It  is  doubtful  that , 
all  chamber  music  will  be  revolu-  j 
lionized  by  this  venture  with  v'.olin,] 
piano,  cello  and  a suprano  voice.  Butj 
the  undertaking  was  not  without 
charm  and  interest  and  was  indis-j 
puiably  decorative.  j 
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Stravinsky's  “Rossignor’  returneid, 
abruptly  twice  in  one  day  after  weclos 
of  devotion  to  that  earlier  bird, 
‘‘L'Oiseau  de  Feu.  " It  was  the  first 
performance  for  tlie  Philharmonic 
Orchestra.  Under  the  urgent  baton 
of  Mr.  Mengelberg,  the  piece  ■rvas 
dramatized  to  its  last  sobbing  breath. 
This  was  a fairy-tale  of  more  violent 
contrasts  than  any  dreamed  by  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  in  his  simple 
story  of  “Once  Upon  a Time.”  It  was 
a tale  of  true  MengclbepK  Intensity, 
with  the  mechanical  nightingale  gllt-.^ 


r 


^ fanfares  and 

tering  ' ^jj^ost  choking  to  death  ^ 

the  tmc  bird  aim  j^j^tyrally,  the, 

^•Ith  his  own  pathos.  capture.* 

audience  app^ude^  Khapsody”  fol- 
Goldmark  3 the  program 

rs^i^ofed^^  tL.  Fourth  Sym^phony 
of  Beethoven.  

“Die  Meistersinger”  Again. 

‘ Die  llei.stersinger,”  which  had  been 
i the  first  of  this  season'.^  opera)  revivals, 
was  sung  for  the  fifth  time  at  the  Metro- 
politan last  evening  to  a capacity  hoi'se 
of  over  4,000,  Tn  the  cast  were  Jteth- 
;■  berg  and  Howard,^  Taucher.  Schorr- 
W Schuetzendorf,  Schlegel  and  Rothier.  and 
. Bodanzky  conducted. 

Godfrey  Ludow  Makes  His  Bow. 

Godfrey  Dudlow,  an  Australian  violin- 
lat  of  Irish  lineage,  gave  a first  recital 
of  more  than  usual  charm  at  Aeolian 
Hall  last  night.  An  artist  of  genial  per- 
sonality, he  displayed  mellow  toiie  and 
style  in  classics  of  Bach  and  vtvaldr, 
with  organ  accompaniment  by  Rllmer 
Zoller.  Guy  V.  Marriner  assisted  In  two 
modern  sonatas  of  Dohnanyi  and  .lohn 
Ireland,  as  well  as  lighter  pteces  by 
Dale.  Mor  ris,  Zsolt  and  Kreisler. 

HvtA  2 ^ 

Solon  Robinson  Gives  Recital. 

, Solon  Robinson  gave  a piano  recital  at 
IteoUan  Hall  last  night,  playing  Schu- 
jnann’s  sonata.  Opus  11.  two  rhapsodies 
.f  Br-ahms  and  Dohanyi,  and  other 
[ ieces  from  Brahms,  Debussy,  Tche- 
epnine  and  Liszt.  -Mr.  Robinson  is  a 
\ lusician  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  and 
as  appeared  in  concerts  in  the  West. 


Amy  Neill  in  Recital. 

Miss  Anry  Nelll’a  recital  at  Aeolian 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon  created  a very 
'avorable  Impression.  She  did  not  seem 
is  yet  to  have  the  endurance  necessary 
or  a heavy  work  like  D'Ambrosio’s 
roncerto.  Her  technic  is  sure,  steady 
ind  animated,  with  a fine  full  tone  in 
;he  legatos  and  the  requisite  flexibility 
in  the  rapid  passages.  The  Mozart  con- 
certo which  opened  the  program  was 
ilayed  with  confidence  and  ease  and  a 
ertain  ingenuous  attraction.  Tartlni- 
Kreisler’s  “Fugue”  was  given  con 
amore  and  with  a high  degree  of  skill 
an  "Intrad.a”  displayed  depth  of  tone 
ind  breadth  of  treatment,  while  a 
•Siciliano”  was  deft,  light  and  clear. 
The.se  three  pieces  were  received  with 
warm  appreciation,  testing  the  young 
violinist’s  style.  Lyell  Barber  proved 
an  attentive  and  helpful  accompanist. 


“Anima  Allegra’'  at  the  Opera. 
■Vittadlnl’s  opera,  "Anima  Allegra.” 
was  sung  at  the  Metropolitan  last  even- 
ing for  the  fourth  time  this  season. 
Borl  and  Howard,.  Laurl-Volpi.  Toka- 
tyan,  Dldur  and  others  reappeared  and 
Moranzoni  conducted.  - 

3 0 ' *7  J-  V 
Rosenthal  Triumphs. 

By  OUN  DOWNES, 

Earlier  this  season  Merits  Rosenthal, 
he  pianist,  repeated  numerous  former 
riumphs  by  his  performances  of  the 
jlszt  E flat  concerto,  and  other  vlr- 
uoso  exhibitions.  In  so  doing  he  ful- 
llled  public  estimates  of  his  playing 
hat  have  existed  unchanged  for  a good 
lany  years.  Mr.  Rosenthal  has  been 
nown  as  a pianist  who  was  primarily 
Intellectual,”  as  a master  of  technic, 
nd  a brilliant  If  somewhat  hard  ptr- 
■^rmer.  There  must  always  have  been 
degree  of  Injustice  In  popular  esti- 
lates  which  stressed  these  qualities, 
ut  denied  his  those  of  transforming 
naglnatlon,  emotional  warmth  and 
auty  of  tone.  For  no  pianist  who  had 
«ked  kindling  emotion  for  a Ilfo- 
mo  could  have  played  as  Mr.  Rosenthal 
)d  yesterday  afternoon  In  Carnegie 


In  quite  another  vein  Mr.  Rosenthal 
approached  Chopin,  a third  romanticist, 
and-  most  sensitive  of  them  all.  The  C 
sharp  minor  Pfelude,  which  is  not  yet 
overplayed,  was  for  once  the  piece  of 
dream  and  twilight  that  the  composer 
conceived.  The  Ballade  w-as  dramatic, 
but  not  in  the  “formidable”  manner  ap- 
proved by  certain  pinists,  exemplars  of 
the  German  school.  The  thrining  effect 
of  this  music  was  acheved  by  contrast 
and  not  mere  physical  power,  nd  often 
by  the  subtle  methods  of  understate- 
ment. Throughout  the  music  was 
clothed  in  tonl  beuty  and  shifting  color 
tints  of  the  pedal.  The  mazurk  was 
another  mood,  and  almost  another 
style.  Mr.  Rosenthal’s  arrangement  of 
the  familiar  waltz  Is  not,  for  this  re- 
viewer at  any  rate,  a sacrilege,  but  on 
the  contrary  a filling  out  of  passages 
which  in  their  original  form  are  becom- 
ing thin  and  worn.  The  double  counter- 
point is  more  than  filagree ; It  fits  the 
character  of  the  composition— providing 
always  that  there  is  a Rosenthal  to 
play  it ! Nor  should  the  Berceuse, 
given  as  an  encore,  go  unmentioned,  for 
It  Is  rarely  indeed  that  this  piece  Is 
played  so  simply  and  -with  so  perfect 
and  beautful  a legato. 

Debussy’s  impressionistic  “Reflet  da-ns 
I’eau’’  disclosed  quite  another  aspect  of 
the  pianist’s  temperament — one,  indeed, 
which  had  been  believed  totally  foreign 
to  nature  twenty  years  ago.  The  per- 
formance yesterday  was  one  of  excep- 
tional illusion  and  poetic  charm.  Papil- 
lons.  wherein  the  Rosenthal  virtuo.slty 
is  brought  into  full  play,  in  a manner 
not  only  deft  and  perpetually  astonish- 
ing. but  witty  and  Viennese  in  spirit, 
was  heard'  at  precisely  the  right  time 
and  place  on  the  program.  Needless  to 
say,  a repetition  was  demanded. 

Mr,  Rosenthal,  long  a commanding 
figure  In  his  art,  appears  today  a finer, 
deeper,  more  broadly  appreciative  mu- 
sician than  ever  before  in  his  career. 
Technically,  he  is,  if  anything,  less  re- 
markable than  of  yore.  Or  it  might  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  at  time.s  yes- 
terday he  Ignored  technical  matters, 
brushing  them  aside,  thinking  always  of 
the  long  line,  the  prevailing  color  of  a 
passage,  rather  than  of  cutting  cameos 
with  every  fingerstroke.  Thus  the  finale 
of  the  ballade  was  blurred  and  rough  in 
execution,  while  the  effect  of  headlong 
excitement,  even  terror,  was,  if  any- 
thing, intensified  thereby. 

The  concert  was  the  offering  of  a 
great  artist  at  the  height  of  his  inter- 
pretative powers,  with  the  maturity  and 
wisdom  that  years  bring,  but  also  with 
energy  and  love  of  life  at  flood  tide 
within  him.  This  was  understood,  be- 
cause it  was  felt  by  the  audience, 
whether  or  not  the  individual  knew  a 
crochet  from  a quaver  or  the  difference 
between  Schubert  and  Debussy. 

Oliver  Denton  returned  to  Aeolian 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon  (with  a piano 
program  'which  began  with  a Rameau 
Gavotte  and  a Mozart  Glgue  and 
ended  with  "The  White  Peacock”  of 
Grlffes  and  an  Impromptu  and 
Scherzo  of  Chopin.  Schubert’s  A 
Minor  Sonata  occupied  the  centre  of 
the  program.  There  was  also  Brahms 
—a  briefer  Brahms  of  the  fragments 
found  In  the  "Capriccio,  Ballade,  In- 
termezzo and  Rhapsodic. ” To  these 
excellently  balanced  numbers  ^Ir. 
Denton  brought  his  usual  distinction  | 
of  style  and  the  true  musician’s  ap-  | 
predation  of  their  varying  moods  and 

messages 

The  opera  matinee  was  "Samson 
and  Dallla,”  with  a familiar  cast, 
headed  by  Claussen,  Martinelll,  De 
Luca  and  Mardones.  Mr.  Hasselmans 
conducted. 


And  tlijs  was  not  the  e.xtont  oTI 
the  program’s  high-spi.  ;ed  proceed- 1 
ings:  for  it  declared  that  the  other) 

number  by  Mr.  Holst  which  was  played 
yetterday  by  Mr.  Damrosch,  the  Fugal 
Concerto  for  flute  and  oboe,  was  also 
pi.rformed  for  the  “first  time  in  Amer-  j 
ica” — which  did  not  happen  to  be  so: 
for  again  Ann  Arbor  had  beaten  New  I 
York.  The  Fugal  Concerto  for  flute  i 
and  oboe  was,  like  “The  Perfect  Fool” 
Suite,  performed  at  the  May  festival 
given  in  that  charming  and  meritorious  , 
city.  _ ^ ; 

This  diffident  correction  is  offered,  as  ' 
Mr.  Krchbiel  used  to  say,  merely  “to 
iceep  the  record  straight.”  For  who  of 
us  has  not  slipped  up  in  these  matters? 

Anyway,  “The  Perfect  Fool”  music 
and  the  Concerto  for  flute  and  oboe 
were  played  yesterday  by  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch’s  men,  and  no  doubt  it  was  true 
ihat  New  York,  at  least,  had  never 
■t  ard  them  before. 


4 iyl 

nd  I 


Debussy’s  “Afternoon  of  a Faun,”  an 
a Strauss  waltz,  “Wiener  Blut.”  Then 
Mr.  Damrosch  waved  good  by  to  his 
players,  smiled  happily  at  his  loyal 
audience  and  turned  his  face  toward 
the  delectable  courtyard  of  the  Hotel 
I de  France  et  Choiseul. 

By  Deems  Taylor 


In  the  evening  the  familiar  com- 
bination of  "L’Oracola”  and  “Le  Coq 
d’Or”  wa3  announced  for  the  Metro- 
politan. 

At  Carnegie  Hall  the  International 
Opera  Company  was  scheduled  for  a 
performance  of  "Ernanl,”  which 
%\'OUld  convert  the  concert  hall  for  one 
evening  into  an  opera  house,  -with  full 
stage  settings  and  a large  cast  in  cos- 
tume. 


'yyt  c <4.  J / 


all. 

The  program  consisted  of  the  Schu- 
prt  Fantasia,  op.  78,  In  G major; 
:humann’s  “Etudes  Symphonlquos” ; 
e Prelude  In  C sharp  minor.  Ballade 
G minor,  and  Maurka  in  B major, 

'*  af  Chopin ; the  same  composer’s 
flat  waltz.  In  Rosenthal’s  famous  ai- 
ngement  In  thirds  and  In  double- 
unterpolnt;  Debussy’.s  “Reflets  dans 
Cau”  ; Rosenthal’s  ’’Paplllons.”  and 
5 “Rhapsodle  Kspagnole,"  Rosenthal- 
■zL 

The  performances  of  Schubert  and 
bumann  were  In  highly  romantic  ! 

though  these  composers  wero  ad-  i 
rably  differentiated  in  style,  Tlie  i 
ipllrlly,  the  fleeting  gayi'ty.  the  ' 
unllna  melancholy  of  Schubert’s  mu- 
ga.'e  place  to  tl'ot  wondri  ful 
lltii;  rif  tendgr  lyrlelsm  and  archl- 
ile  power  in  the  Sehuniann  vaiian 


IVew  .^lusic  by  Gustav  Holst  at 
Mr.  Walter  Damrosch’s 
Farewell  Concert 

It  may  have  been  the  bright  elation 
of  the  spring  day.  It  may  have  been  ' 
the  realization  that  the  Damrosch  or- 
■'•e‘  tral  concerts  had  ended  for  the 
! asgt'  and  that  the  next  stop  (for  Mr. 
.lamiosch  at  least)  was  Paris.  But 
■ hiitever  the  cause,  the  printed  pro 
...ram  of  Sunday  afternoon’s  Symphony 
concert  at  Aeolian  Hall  let  its  high 
rpiritsrun  away  with  it;  for  it  declared 
tbfil  -vCstcrday’s  performance  of  the  ex- 
rerpL  from  Gustav  Holst’s  opera,  “The 
c.  r.'Ct  Fool,  ” was  the  first  in  America. 

- :i  Tiiatter  of  sober,  earthbound  fact 
t)allet  music  was  performed  last 
t the  Ann  Arbor  festival,  with 
vii  ' Moist  himself  as  the  conductor. ; 
'.,,1.,  *irn  Arbor  is  quite  a long  ridel 
fi...  N'  W York,  but  wo  did  not  know  | 
pt  hud  seceded  from  the  Union. 


Mr.  Holst  is  a good  deal  of  a figure 
in  contemporary  music.  He  is  known 
here  chiefly  as  the  composer  of  “The 
Planets,”  the  heaven-storming  suite 
for  large  orchestra  which  Albert 
Coates  introduced  to  New  York  in  De- 
cember, 1921 — an  imaginative,  impos- 
ing, and  brilliantly  effective  scors 
which  one  would  like  to  hear  again, 
though  for  some  reason  which  is  not 
easy  to  understand  it  has  been  neg- 
lected by  our  conductors.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Mengelberg  will  choose  to  wreak 
his  cosmic  exuberance  upon  the  work 
next  season — we  should  like  to  see  him 
unleash  the  Philharmonic  in  the  move- 
ment called  “Mars,  the  Bringer  of 
War.” 

In  England  Mr.  Holst  is  best  known 
as  the  composer  of  the  one-act  opera, 
“"rhe  Perfect  Fool,”  which  caused  an 
immense  amount  of  talk  when  it  was 
■performed  last  spring  at  Covent  Gar- 
denj  London,  by  the  British  National 
Opera  Company.  We  were  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  one  of  the  London  per- 
formances, and  wrote  of  it  in  a letter 
i.j  The  Tribune.  It  is  a merry  work, 
but  sometimes,  as  it  seemed  to  us 
ihen,  imperfectly  amusing.  Mr.  Holst 

wrote  the  libretto,  as  well  as  the 
music,  and  it  was  the  libretto  that 
.failed  to  provoke  our  enthusiasm.  The 
music  is  often  delightful.  It  has  wit, 
|it  has  scholarship,  it  has  fancy,  and 
(sometimes  it  has  loveliness — as  in  the 
i “Round”  of  the  water-carriers. 

• * • 

Happily,  the  ballet  music  as  present- 
ed by  Mr.  Damrosch  in  the  form  of  a 
concert  suite  needs  no  accompanying 
I words;  and  so  we  were  able  to  listen  to 
! Holst  the  musician  without  listening 
! to  Holst  the  I brettist — a far  less  en- 
• gaging  person.  This  music  has  charm- 
i ing  moments..  The  best  of  these  is  the 
( Dance  of  the  Spirits  of  Water,  in  which 
( Holst  derives  his  chief  effect  from  that 
! former  abomination  of  ail  good  har- 
mony teachers,  “consecutive  fifths,”  and 
makes  them  sound  as  sweet  and  limpid 
as  a mountain  brook;  and  this  section 
of  the  suite  is  deliciously  orchestrated. 
We  care  less  for  the  rest  of  the  ballet 
music.  The  theme  which  dominates  it 
(the  motive  of  the  Wizard’s  Incanta- 
jtion  in  the  opera) — an  arpeggio  on  a 
I chord  of  the  ninth — is  disturbingly 
platitudinous;  and  the  best  that  Mr. 
Holst  can  do  in  his  Dance  of  the  Spirits 
of  Fire  is  to  offer  us  some  Stravin- 
skyan  canned  heat,  which  does  well 
enough  in  an  emergency,  but  is  not  par- 
iticularly  exciting  to  a public  which  has 
(lately  taken  part  in  the  rites  of  the 
sun-worshippers  of  “Le  Sacre  du  Prin- 
temps."  j 

* o • I 

The  Fugal  Concerto  for  flute  and 

oboe  (admirably  played  at  yesterday’s 
concert  by  Messrs.  Barrere  and 
Mathieu)  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
posed on  board  the  Aquitania  during 
Mr.  Holst’s  voyage  to  America  last 
spring.  Yesterday  afternoon  it 
sounded  drier  than  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding its  origin  would  seem  to 
have  necessitated.  The  program  notes 
' intimated  that  it  was  modeled  upon 
the  style  of  Bach — but  this  seemed  to 
us  a bit  rough  on  Bach,  who  was  sel- 
dom dry  and  almost  always  meaty. 
It  was  an  amusing  idea  to  compose  a 
concerto  in  which  each  of  the  move- 
ments has  a fugal  treatment;  but  Mr. 
Hoist  might  easily  have  made  his  writ- 
ing more  exhilarating  without  break- 
ing any  laws — even  on  the  well-be- 
haved Aquitania, 

4i  0 9 

Another  unfamiliar  work  on  yester- 
day|s  program  was  Albert  Stoessel’s 
“Suite  Antique,”  for  two  violins,  piano 
and  small  orchestra.  This  was  not  a 
novelty,  for  the  New  York  Chamber 
Music  Society  had  performed  it  in 
1922;  but  it  was  well  worth  repeating, 
and  its  grace  and  geniality  commended 
it  to  the  audience,  which  evidently  ' 

I relished  it  hugely.  Mr.  Stoessel  con- 
ducted the  performance,  and  was 
heartilY  applauded. 

• • • 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Damrosch’s  program 
consisted  nf  Rrahms’s  Third  Symphony, 


THE  N.  Y.  SYMPHONY. 

Yesterday’s  concert  In  Aeolian  Hall 
was  the  last  regular  appearance  of 
the  New  Y'ork  Symphony  Orchestra 
this  season.  There  was  no  official 
soloist,  but  that  fact  <ild  not  keep  the 
program  from  ijossessing  plenty  of 
variety  and  e.xcitement.  The  after- 
noon’s proceedings  included  two  con- 
ductors, three  unfamiliar  pieces — two 
of  them  brand  new — and  five  a.ssist- 
Ing  soloists,  including  Mr.  Damro.scli 
himself,  to  say  nothing  of  a sym- 
phony, a prelude  and  a set  of 
Strauss  waltzes. 

The  last  three  were  Brahms’s  third 
symphony,  which  opened  the  pro- 
gram, Debussy’s  "L’Apres-midi  d’un 
Faune,”  which  came  midway,  and 
Strauss’s  “Wiener  Blut”  waltzes, 
which  closed  it.  Two  of  the  novelties 
were  by  Gustav  Holst,  whose  name 
has  been  looming  recently  among  Brit- 
ish composers  and  whose  suite,  “The 
iPlanets,”  had  a hearing  here  last  .sea- 
son under  the  baton  of' Albert  Coates. 

The  most  ambitious  of  Mr.'  Holst’s 
offerings  yesterday  was  the  ballet 
music  from  his  opera,  “The  Perfect 
Fool.”  As  in  “Tannhaeuser,”  the  bal- 
let comes  at  the  beginning  of  the  ac- 
tion. A wizard,  summoning  the 
spirits  of  Earth,  Water  and  Fire  to 
his  assistance,  collaborates  with  them 
in  the  manufacture  of  a magic  potion  ' 
which  later  wreaks  havoc  with  the 
affections  of  a hitherto  inaccessible , 
Princess.  There  are  some  curious  and , 
Interesting  rhythms  in  the  Holst  j 
work,  ibut  on  the  whole  its  resem-  | 
blance  to  the  “Tannhaeuser”  baccha- 
nal stops  with  its  position  on  the  pro 
gram;  for  the  music  seems  baldly  and 
\ obviously  scored  and  possessed  of 
neither  external  musical  charm  nor 
suggestive  imaginative  qualities. 

His  “Fugal  Concerto,”  the  other  of 
his  novelties,  makes  much  less  fuss 
but  contrives  to  be  better  music.  Its 
three  movements,  all  in  fugije  form, 
are  worked  out  with  a teclirtical  skill 
chat  does  not  prevent  their  posses- 
sing considerable  attractiveness,  and 
they  had  a delightful  performance  by 
Mr.  Barrerre  and  Mr.  Mathieu. 

Much  better  than  either  of 
these  was  Albert  Stoessel's  "Suite 
Antique,”  for  two  violins,  piano  and 
small  orchestra,  heard  yesterlay  for 
the  first  time  with  a full  complement 
of  strings.  Mr.  Stoessel  is  only  an 
.American,  and  an  oratorio  conductor 
to  boot,  but  he  knows  several  things 
about  writing  music  that  our  British 
cousin  has  not  learned.  He  knows, 
for  one  thing,  that  you  need  not  be 
solemn  to  be  serious,  and  that  the  in- 
trinsic worth  of  music  has  little  to 
do  with  its  preteniousness.  \ 

His  suite,  modelled  on  the  “French 
Suite”  style  of  Bach,  offers  the  tradi- 
tional sequence  of  dance  forms — 
Bourree,  Sarabande,  Rigaudon,  Aria 
and  Giguo.  It  is  charming  stuff  to 
hear,  for  while  archaic  in  mood,  it 
has  melodic  individuality,  and  a pi- 
quant harmonic  scheme  of  its  own, 
and  is  aptly  and  delicately  scored  in 
the  bargain.  Mr.  Tinlot  and  Mr.  Bur- 
stin  played  the  violin  solos,  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch performed  prodigies  of  valor  at 
the  piano,  and  Mr.  Stoessel  conducted 
with  a most  uncomposerlike  skill  and 
authority.  The  audience  took  to  the 
work  at  once,  applauded  every  move- 
ment, and  gave  Mr.  Stoessel  a delight- 
ed ovation  at  the  end. 


^'The^tv:(^  pieces  of  Holst  are  not  easy 
to  classify.  'I'he  fugal  concerto  is) 
einoothlv  written,  aiul  if  ^rtaiTi  ; 
middle-of-the-road  ami  oniinently  re-  ' 
spectable  manner  is  really  t>pical  or  i 
Kngllsh  music,  then  it  is  evident  that 
this  music  is  English.  But.  smoothly  ! 
written  as  it  i.s  and  well  as 
with  Messrs.  Barrere  and  Mathieu  as  ; 
fl\itist  and  oboist  re.spectlvely.  there  was  , 
little  that  imprinte<l  Itself  on  the  incm- 
orv  and  remained  tliere  when  the  per-  , 
formance  was  over,  with  the  single  ox- 
ceplion  of  the  I'lngli.sh  folk  melody,  not  ' 
invented  bv  the  ■oompo.ser.  'I’he  ballet  . 
mu.sic  i.s  more  exciting  and  more  theatri- 


ti.yu.in  and  Uar.'  are 
n.o.,..rn  n«<=5ia  school,  i"  AoIs?^co,Vhl 
in,"  quit.. 

Mousey. 


MME.  ONTfitCiN  RECTTAI. 

Singer  Is  Warmly  Applauded  by 
Carnegie  Hall  Audience. 

Enthusiasm  was  the  dominant  note  of 
the  large  audience  which  attended  >Ime.  i 


VIOLINIST  MAKES  BOW. 

Lilia  Kalman  Is  Welcomed  at  the 
Selwyn  Theatre. 

_ Selwyn  Theatre  last  evening. 

Sigrid  Onegin's  last  soW  "recltaryester- I before  an  appreciative  audience,  Lilia 

Kalman,  a young  Hungarian  violinist, 
made  her  bow.  The  Cdsar  Franck 


The  Little  STmiihon... . 

I'iie  i'irst  of  a series  of  three  concerts  ' 
by  tiie  Little  Symphony  Orchestra, 
t ioiges  Earicre  conductor,  was  given' 
L.st  night  In  Henry  Miller's  Theatre., 
Mr.  Barrere  ina.te  a neat  and  eharacter- 
Istif:  .speech  b.-fore  the  ooiicert,  weloom-  , 
Ing  hi.s  audience  an. I assuiing  tiK-m.tliat  ' 
tliis  series  of  mu.si.  al  entertainin.mts  on  ' 
llunday  e\ening.s  was  nrd  intendefl  to 
If*  educational  lull  simply  (..  give 
Vfeasure. 

Therewith  Mr.  Bat  rere  turned  to  llie  , 
Ijcrformance  of  the  symphony.  He  had  i 
Line  strings,  with  one  "cello  and  pne  |j 
double  bass,  the  fewest  possible  w ind  'i 
instruments  and  kettle-drum.  This  or-  . 
ehestra  proved  of  ideal  propoi  tion  for 
the  delightful  little  work,  interpreted  " 
With  a fineness  of  phrasing  and  llveli-  !* 
ness  of  spirit  ■whicli  did  it  complete  jus-  i 
Hce. 

Mis.s  Lorrai'ne  tVynianfeang  one  of  tlie 
''cantatas”  of  ,/ean  Philippe  Rameau.  . 
''l.e  Beiger  PidMe,”  consisting  of  three 
Pits,  in  different  styles  and  tempi,  the 
whole  constituting  a very  beautiful  and 
captivating  piece  of  music,  altliough 
Miss  tVyman,  who  is  an  excellent 
musician  and  expert  in  French  diction,  ' 
was  not  in  good  vocal  condition. 
Charles  H.  .^kilton’.s  series  of  orchestral  : 
sketches,  called  by  him  "ICast  and 
West.”  followed.  ‘‘East,”  with  Mr.  : 
Skilton.  who  ■'is  head  of  the  music  de-  j 
partroent  of  Kansas  L'niversity,  sug-  ■ 
gests,  for  a first  movement.  ‘'Pales- 
trina.” The  second  movement  is  an  ■ 

' allegretto.”  The  last  three  movements  , 
are  based  on  Indian  songs  an.l  dances,  i 
of  W'hich  the  last  two.  ‘'.Social  Hance” 
and  “Gambling  Song,  " arc  well  done 
and  amusing.  -Miss  W.vrnan  sang  a sec- 
ond group  of  folk-songs.  The  othet  i 
Instrumental  piec.;s  were  Charles  T. 
Griffes’s  "White  Peacock,”  which  strut- 
ted in  the  garden  of  Claude  -Achille  De- 
bussy; CaseMa's  “Pupazzetti,”  and  the 
exotic  an.f  fascinating  “Oriental 
Sketches”  of  Henry  Eichheim. 

There  was  an  interested  audience  of 
good  size. 

Loralne  Wyman  Soloist  j 

The  small  orchestra,  of  sixteen  to  . 
ighteen  men,  opened  with  Haydn’s  ■ 
lymphony  in  E flat,  dubbed  fhe 
ichoolmaster.”  Loraine  Wyman,  so-  ,, 
iTano,  sang  the  vocal  part  of  Rameau  s 1 1 
antata,  “Le  Berger  Fidele,”  and  later  ; , 
;ave  folksongs  in  French,  including  , 
wo  Belgian  ones  arranged  by  Deems 
Taylor.  From  Rameau  Mr.  Barrere 
iurned  to  a suite,  “East,  and  lA  est,  by 
rharles  S.  Skilton,  of  tbe  University 
)f  Kansas— the  “East”  represented  by 
two  movements  of  a flavor,  and  the 
‘West”  by  three  embodying  Indian 
music,  skillfully  arranged.  Then  came 
Griffes’s  “The  White  Peacock.”  ana, 
after  the  folksongs,  Casella’s  ^pa- 
zetti.”  Mr.  Barrere  followed  the  Dam- 
rosch  example  in  giving  a postlude;^ 
Henry  Eichheim’s  “Oriental  Skdehes, 
some  of  which  were  played  here  last 
season  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 
Mr.  Eichheim  conductejl  his  suite  -while 
Mr.  Barrere  played  his  familiar  flute.  ; 

Mr.  Barrere’s  little  band  handled  the  i 
music  well  and  there  was  much  that 
was  enjoyable  in  the  performance,  the 
numbers  seeming  well  adapted  for  this 
number  of  players.  Tbe  program,  how- 
ever. was  a little  long,  running  the 
danger  of  flagging  interest  before  the  ■ 
end  was  reached.  J 

■Violinist  Makes  Debut 
The  postponed  Americeji  debut  of 
Lilia  Kalman,  a young  Hungarian  vio- 
linist,  took  place  last  night  at  the  Sel- 
wyn  Theater,  with  the  Franck  sonata 
and  the  Glazounoff  concerto  as  her 
principal  numbers.  She  showed  con- 
siderable talent,  with  a tone  of  full, 
warm  quality,  and  played  with  ample 
vigor  and  technical  ability,  notable,  for 
instance,  in  Rubin  Goldmark  s 
“Witches’ Sabbath.”  The  Franck  sonata  ^ 
gave  no  trouble,  but  the  last  number, 
Paganini’s  twenty-fourth  Caprice, 
brought  out  some  scraping  where  the 
complications  lay  thickest.  Harry 
Kaufman  was  the  accompanist  for  Miss 
Kalman,  whose  performance,  in  gen- 
eral, showed  much  promise. 

At  the  Princess  Theater  last  night 
Alix  Young-Maruchess  gave  a recital  of 
violin  music.  The  program  consisteu 
of  Varacini’s  “Sonata  in  E Minor,  two 
nocturnes  by  Medtner,  “Rapsodia  Pie 
montese,”  by  Sinigaglia;  ® 

■‘Sonata  in  A Major,”  Cyril  Scott  s 
“Valse  Caprice,”  and  “Air  and  Negro 
Dance,”  by  the  same  composer.  Inis 
violinist  was  heard  in  a similar  pro- 
gram  two  years  ago.  Her  accompanist 
last  night  was  Ethel  Cave-Cole. 


da.v  afternoon  at  Carnogle  Hall.  The 
contralto  was  in  excellent  voice  and  dis- 
po.sition  and  carried  all  before  her.  Her 
program  con.sisted  mainly  of  classic  and 
romantic  composers,  and  the  afternoon 
was  not  only  a triumph  for  the  singer 
but  for  Lire  sheer  beauty  of  the  composi- 
tions. “Ho.sannah  in  Excelsis”  of 
Haydn,  sung  with  an  operatic  tinge, 
brought  as  an  encore  another,  and 
simpler.  Haydn  air. 

A group  of  three  Loe-we  songs,  full  of 
intensity  and  dramatic  surprises,  was 
followed  by  Schubert’s  “Erl  King,"  by 
special  request;  a lullaby  by  Alice 
Tegner,  finely  vocalized,  reaped  a double 
encore;  Schumann’s  ’’Frtihlingsnacht’’ 
had  to  be  repeated  twice  and  could  have 
been  sung  a third  time.  The  same  com- 
pliment awaited  Hugo  Wolf’s  “Er 
Ist’s”:  and  when  the  concert  was  ended, 
a large  section  of  the  audience  moved 
down  to  the  platform  and  asked  for 
more.  Mme.  Onegin  associated  her  ac- 
companist, Michael  Raucheisen,  In  the 
applause  which  followed  ail  her 
numbers. 


al.so  a .sense  of  surety.  Also  the  ellort 
spent  on  looking  at  the  notes  now  and 
then  might  be  far  better  utilized  in  in- 
terpreting the  same—to  say  nothing  of 
perhap.s  spoiling  the  very  pretty  per- 
sonality picture  Miss  Kalman  makes. 


PRAISES  FREE  CONCERTS. 


I Dr.  Fleischer  Halls  Music  as  a 
Means  of  Common  Communion. 
Dr.  Charles  Fleischer  spoke  to  a 
crowded  house  at  the  Sunday  Sj-mphohy 
Society’s  second  free  noon-hour  meeting 
yesterday  in  the  Criterion  Theatre.  Anno 
j Roselle,  formerly  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  San  Carlo  companies,  sang  Schu- 
bert’s “Du  Blst  die  Ruh.”  and  .Tosiah 
Zuro  led  his  sixty  musicians  in  Bach’s 
air  for  strings.  Schubert’s  entr-acte  |! 
from”  Rosamunde,”  the  larghetto  from 
Beethoven’s  second  symphony  and  Bi- 
zet’s incidental  music  to  “L’Arlesienne.” 
“In  this  democratic  day,"  Dr.  Fleischer 
told  his  audience,  “it  Is  the  growing 
habit  to  talk  in  common  terms.  Parties 
exist,  and  sects  Jind  nations;  yet  parti- 
san zeal  and  sectarian  devotion  are  no 


Sonate  wa.s  the  piece  by  which  she 
tested  her  powers  in  public  and  the 
verdict  was  in  her  favor. 

Miss  Kalman  possesses  a.  good  tech- 
nical  foundation,  among  her  best  assets; 
being  a sweet  and  persuasive  tone,  true  I 
Intonation  and  considerable  charm.  .She  | 
did  not  invest  ahe  Franck  Sonata  with  , 
any  esoteric  meaning,  but  gave  a 
straightforward  and  perfectly  under- 
standable reading  of  it.s  four  move- 
ments. There  was  decision  and  firm- 
ness when  needed,  without  any  undue 
straining  after  masculine  effects.  In 
fact  .some  of  Miss  Kalman’s  attraction 
lay  in  that  she  remained  so  surely 
within  her  own  boundaries.  There  was 
nothing  wild  or  fanciful  about  her  in- 
terpretation, It  was  sensible  and  at  the 
.same  time  sensitive.  Tlie  audience  ex- 
pressed it.s  pleasure  by  hearty  applause, 
Aliss  Kalman  receiving  in  addition  arms 
full  of  flowers.  Harry  Kaufman  at  the 
piano  'contributed  considerably  to  this 
success. 

The  Glazounor  concerto  which  fol- 
lowed, although  played  with  skill  and 
ease,  certainly  did  not  make  so  inti- 
mate an  appeab  The  remainder  of 
the  program  Included  numbers  by  j 
Hubay  Cui,  Pajanlne  and  “From  the 
Canebrake,”  by  Samuel  Gardner,  which 
■showed  Miss  Kalman’s  talent  fiom  dif- 
ferent angles. 


I ILLA  KALMAN,  a vloUnlat 
Hungary  and  a pupil  of 
Kneleel.  of  this  city,  made 

f OmSB  ESCOBAR,  prfma  donna 
soprano;  Irene  Wilder,  con- 
tralto; Gladys  at.  John,  soprano 
and  several  other  prominent  so- 
loists were  heard  In  a varied 

programme  at  the  Town  Hall 
last  night. 

• • « 


By  Deems  Taylor 


at 


Cincl.'inati  Leader  to  Conduct 
Stadium  Summer  Concerts. 

Fritz  Reiner,  ’ for  two  seasons  now  the 
leader  of  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra,  Is  to 
be  guest  conductor  for  a fortnight  here 
this  Summer  at  the  Lcwlsohn  Stadium. 
The  Philharmonic  open-air  series  on  the 
City  College  athletic  field  has  again 
barrier  to  that  universal  liumanity  tliat  ( been  extended  and  the  concerts  ■will  be 
is  drawing  us  in  cooperation  toward  all  f held  nightly  for  seven  weeks,  from  July 
u,_u  J.  A_  ij  ii-Ai.-  3 August  20. 

Willem  Van  Hoogstraten  will  return 
to  conduct  the  105  players  during  the 


high  and  common  end.s.  An  idealistic 
enterprise  like  this  must  give  us  faith 
that  the  life  of  mankind  will  continue 
to  develop  until  we  are  all  of  one  speech. 
Meanwhile,  music  is  already  a means 
of  common  communion.” 


MISS  MARKMAN  GREETED. 


Former  Telephone  Operator  Sings 
in  Promising  Debut. 

Miss  Victoria  Markman  made  a prom- 
ising d6but  yesterday  afternoon  at 


first  three  weeks  and  al.so  the  closing 
fortnight.  The  new  orchestra  stand  of 
last  Summer  Is  to  be  moved  back, 
further  increasing  the  field  seats  and 
tables.  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Guggenheimer 
Is  Chairman  of  the  Stadium  Concerts 
Committee  and  Arthur  Judson  is  Man- 
ager. 


Throng  to  Hear  Kreisler. 

Fritz  Kreisler,  in  matchless  form,  gave 

recital  in  Carnegie  Hall  last 

recital  at  the  Hotel  Aston  Miss  Mark-  audience  that  crowded  the 

man,  who  comes  of  a musical  family,  ° taist  nearly  off  the  platform  and 
was  a telephone  operator  until  she  dls-  double  seats  In  many  boxes, 

covered  she  had  a voice.  wnue  as  many  as  the  law  allowed  stood 

Ye.sterday  she  pleaaed  the  audience  at  the  back  of  the  house  The  incidpnt 

in  a number  of  songs.  The  assisting  ar-  , of  the  evening  was  Kreisler’s  nerform 
lists  were  Charles  Zlmnoch.  tenor;  Ef- I ance  of  the  “Double  and  Rmirree” 
fim  Rosanoff,  cellist,  while  ’Vyillis  All-  Bach’s  B-minor  sonata  for  violin  alone* 

.tec-  accompanied.  which  he  followed  with  a superb  solo 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  na^  ^Ts  tritf  w^^^^ 

bored  two  opera  concerts  yesterday^  is  Perhaps  once  in  a generation.  Mi\ 
The  afternoon  performance,  given  lor  Kieisier  and  his  accompanist.  Carl  Lam- 
emergency  fund,  f'JP'  “Kreuzer”  of 


By  GRENA  BENNETT. 

JEAN  NOLAN,  a young  Irish 
mezzo-soprano,  made  many 
American  friends  yesterday  after- 
noon when  she  gave  her  first 


the  company  s 

b’.”1  SSt..,  ■■■'“■">' » 

and  Branzell  and  Messrs.  ^auriA  olpi.  , 

Tokatyan,  Taucher,  Bohnen.  Schorr,  De 
Luca  Bada,  Picco.  D’i^ngelo  and 
Picchi,  and  Mr.  Bamuoschex  m charge 
of  the  orchestra.  This  was 
attended  of  the  two— not  every  seat 
■was  filled,  but  standees  were  thickly 

T^h^evening  concert,  led  by  Wilf-ed  | recital  in  the  Town  Hall.  It  might 

Pelletier,  had  three  instrumental  solo-  i . ^ 

ists'  Heinrich  Warnke,  of  the  orches-  ? have  been  expected  that  hailing  - 

tra,’  Mave^  thl  i Country,  Miss  Nolan 

(Mischa  Mischakoff,  who  played  the|  would  devote  herself  to  folksongs 


LAST  NIGHT.  \ 

At  a late  hour  last  night  .several  lo- 
cal radio  enthusiasts  were  vastly 
puzzled  by  what  they  thought  at  first 
was  a bad  attack  of  static,  but  which 
later  proved  to  be  a message  couched 
in  a hitherto  unknown  code.  It  was 
finally  deciphered  by  an  amateur  in 
Brooklyn  wdio  happened  to  be  an  ac- 
complished spiritist  as  well.  Decoded, 
it  read:  “Von  Weber  hearty  con 

eratulations'  upon  your  success  stop 
Rossini  joins  mo  stop  Giacomo  Meyer- 
;:eer.” 

This  outburst  of  felicitation  doubt- 
Iess\has  reference  to  the  fact  that 
Webfer’s  “Der  Prelschuetz”  ran  the 
gantlet  of  the  dreaded  Monday  night 
audience  at  the  Metropolitan  last 
night,  and  ran  it,  apparently,  with 
unqualified  success.  The  house  was 
full,  the  hearers  were  attentive,  and 
their  applause  xvas  frequent  and 
hearty. 

But,  some  one  asks  (we  hope), 
does  a Monday  night  audience  differ 
from  the  others?  It  does.  Monday 
night  is  a fashionable,  a very  fas|i- 
ionable  night,  and  Monday  night 
.subscribers  are  very  particular  about 
the  sort  of  Opera  they  hear.  The 
Monday  nighters  like  “Thais”  and 
“Anima  Allegra”  and  ”I,’Afrlcana,’’ 
and  they  don’t  like  Wagner  or  any- 
body like  him,  as  a rule.  They  vVere 
Monday  nighters,  you  will  remember, 
who  complained  about  “Die  Meisler- 
slnger”  because  it  was  .so  heavy. 

So  when  a Monday  night  audience 
listened  with  apparent  pleasure  to 
Mme.  Rethberg  and  Queena  Mario 
and  Mr.  Bohnen  and  Mr.  Taucher  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  original  cast,  and 
became  positively  enthusiastic  over 
the  Wolf’s  Den  scene  (a  little  short 
of  ghosts),  why,  naturally,  there  was 
great  rejoicing.  The  Mount  Olympus 
Musical  and  Pleasure  Club  promptly  | 
got  up  a testimonial  dinner  to ' Past 
r^resident  Weber,  and  on  earth  Giulo 
Gatti  Casazza  was  distinctly  observed 
to  smile  twice.  “Der  Freischuetz”  1 
was  a success.  ■ 


Saint-Saens  B minor  violin  concerto 
with  considerable  skill  and  refinement, 
and  Victoria  Boshko,  heard  a fortnigat 
ago  in  recital,  who  gave  the  Tchaikov- 
sky B flat  minor  concer'o  very  credit-  ,! 
flbiV.  Marion  Telva,  replacing  Jeanne  j 
Gordon,  and  Queena  Mario  were  the  , 
operatic  soloists. 


and  ballads  of  Ireland.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact  she  refrained  from 
those  appealing  examples  until 
she  had  proved  herself  conver- 
sant with  nearly  every  other  sort 
of  song  literature.  '' 

Light,  suave  Italian  romances, 
romantic  Gernnan  lieder  by  Ru- 
binstein, Brahms  and  Strauss; 
old  English  airs;  and  types  of 


Two  Opera  Concerts. 

Two  “opera  concerts”  vied  with  clear-  modern  French  songs  comprised 
ing  weather  to  draw  wayfarers  on  the  other  portion  of  her  pro- 
Broadway  yesterday,  a special  matinee  gramme. 

being  the  fourth  house  benefit  for  the  She  is  a sympathetic  singer 
MetropoliUn’s  Emergency  Fund.  The  whose  voice,  while  of  varying 
opera  chorus  and  orchestra  under  Bam-  qualities  in  a radier  broad  range 

‘ ■ 1 of  "Boheme’’^nd  Act  3 c®ilent  piano  accompaniments 


The  cast  'was  the  same  as  at  the  nrst 
performance,  Mr.  Bohnen  as  Casper 
gave  a characterization  that  dominated 
the  action  whenever  he  was  upon  the 
stage.  It  would  be  almost  in'.'possible  to 
produce  the  opera  as  effectively  witliout 
him.  The  Agalhe  of  Miss  Rethberg  ■was 
beautiful  to  eeo  and  hear,  and  the  Aenn- 
chen  of  Queena  Mario  was  charming  vo- 
cally and  In  Its  youthful  spirit  and  beauty. 

TTio  bridesmaids.  Misses  Louise  Hunter. 
Nannetto  Guilford,  and  Charlotte  Ryan, 
■with  Miss  Mario,  formed  a quartet  of 
maidenly  loveliness  that  no  present-day 
wedding  assembly  could  curpass. 


part  of  Act  - — - ^ 

of  ‘"IVaviata,’’  with  Borl  and  others; 
an  early  scene  from  “Lohengrin,’’  'wi^ 
Bramzell,  Schorr  and  full  cast;  the 
“Walkuere”  finale,  with  Bohnen,  and 
“Meflstofele”  prologue,  with  Mardones. 
Last  evening  a large  audience  greeted 
Pelletier’s  program  of  airs  from  Car- 
men" for  Gordon  and  “Romeo  and  Juli- 
ette” for  Mario,  varied  by  Heinrich 
Warnke  in  'cello  solos,  Mischa  Mischa- 
koff In  Saint  Saen’s  third  violin  con- 
certo and  Victoria  Boshko  In  the  piano 
concerto  of  Tchaikovsky. 


were  supplied  by  Ellmer  Zoller. 


.-A..--,  AviliiliUli  jiiiiypii  me  ri-.Tiick  Soii- 
nt.'i  smoothly  and  witli  instinctive  good 
musical  taste.  Slie  sliould  learn  her 
pieces  by  heart,  however.  Bringing  a 
liolin  stand  and  music  onto  a concert 
stage  i.s  disconcertine;  to  an  audience, 
ami  while  there  is  no  law  against  it,  still 
one  wishes  to  feel  that  ab.soUite  knowl- 
edge of  the  notes,  .at  least,  is  there  and 


Too  Ambitious.  i 

I 

By  OLIX  DOtVNES. 

Michael  Leporc  gave  his  first  pisi'O 
rcctial  in  New  York  last  night  in 
Aeolian  Hall.  He  played  a conventional 
progTam,  whicli,  nevertheless,  called 
for  the  highest  teclinical  and  interpre- 
tative gifts.  Older  pianists  than  Mr. 
J.cpore  would  have  hesitated  to  open  * 
lecital,  before  wrists  anil  fingers  had 
wanned  to  tliolr  work,  with  Beetho 


*ApasSionata”  sonata.  More  experl- 
iinced  concert  givers  would  not  have 
pollowed  this  with  a Brahms  Rhapsody, 
i Rachmininoff  Prelude  that  is  not 
tew.  and,  following  two  compositions 
)y  G.  Martucci,  a group  of  Chopein  and 
i group  of  Liszt.  It  is  not  easy  to 
understand  how  a pianist  lacking  a 
Inatured  technic  and.  one  would  imagine, 
aaturally  concemed  about  the  results 
)f  a first  public  appearance,  could  fail 
Lo  realize  that  he  was  courting  tech- 
lical  disaster  and  unfavorable  compari- 
son with  more  experienced  men  in  put- 

iilng  such  familiar  and  difficult  com- 
DOsltions  before  his  hearers. 

Tile  result  was  what  might  have  been 
foreseen.  Mr.  Lemore  showed  feeling 
and  generous  impulse  in  his  playing, 
out  he  was  technically  unsure,  an'd  he 
had  little  that  was  distinctive  to  offer 
as  an  interpreter.  He  should  cultivate 
firmne.ss  of  fingers  and  true  elasticity 
)f  wrist,  also  the  principles  of  mu.si- 
pianly  phrasing  and  variety  of  style. 
There  was  little  distinction,  la.st  night, 
between  the  musical  utterance  *^f  ^ 

Brahms  and  a Pvachmaninoff.  The  dif- 
ference was  very  clear  in  the  music, 
but  not  in  Mr.  Lomore’s  playing.  He 
has  musical  talent,  sincerity,  feeling, 
but  he  require.s  more  training  to  give 
these  things  to  his  audience. 

Jnion’s  Action  May 
^orce  Pliiladephia 
Orchestra  to  Retire 


iternal  Dispute  Threatens 
Existence  of  Stokowski’s 
Organization ; Musicians 
May  Quit  for  Year, 

PHIL.^DELPHIA,  March  31.— It  is  1 
ported  that  the  committee  of  the  ^ 
jsicians’  Union  of  the  Philadelphia  I 
chestra  has  created  a situation  of  j 
ch  gravity  as  to  threaten  the  exist-  j 
ce  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  i 
le  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Associa-  j 
in,  it  is  said,  regards  the  matter 
so  serious  that  it  may  be  neces-  ! 
ry  to  disband  the  orchestra  for  a i 
ar  or  to  take  other  equally  drastic 
tion. 

Any  such  steps  would  come  as  a 
rious  blow  to  the  musical  public 
New  York  and  other  cities,  as  well 
of  Philadelphia.  Unden  the  leader- 
ip  of  Leopold  Stokowski,  the  orches- 
a has  been  the  most  successful  in 
e country,  and  has  a long  waiting 
it  for  both  its  Philadelphia  and  its 
Ew  York  concerts.  ' The  ninth  of  this 
ason’s  ten  subscription  concerts  in 
ew  York  will  be  given  at  Carnegie 
all  to-night. 

The  orchestra  was  founded  in  1900, 
ith  Fritz  Scheel  as  its  first  conduc- 
Carl  Pohlig  succeeded  him  in 
107,  and  Mr.  Stokowski,  who  began 
s American  career  in  1909  as  con- 
^ctor  of  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra,  as- 
imed  the  leadership  in  1912.  Under 
m the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  has 
^quired  a national  reputation.  It  was 
rst  brought  to  New  York,  where  it 
Es  made  regular  appearances  since 
114,  by  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
iusic.  In  1920- ’21,  the  number  of  con- 
>rts  here  was  increased  from  five  to 
ighl,  and  raised  to  its  present  figure, 
■n,  for  the  following  season,  when  it 
Iso  appeared  under  the  baton  of  Dr. 
icliard  Strauss. 

While  the  orchestra  has  had  the 
sual  problems,  such  as  its  financial 
upport  to  meet,  its  internal  history 
D far  has  been  generally  peaceful. 
. drive  held  a few  years  ago  brought 
orth  contributions  from  large  num- 
ors  of  Philadelphians,  and  this  fund 
lays  a large  part  in  meeting  the  an- 
ual  leficit. 


2.  ' 
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iwrence  Gilman 


Mr.  Stokowski  served  well  tnc  cause 
musical  enlightenment  at  Carnegie 
all  la.st  night  when  he  iiuroduced  to 
e public  of  hi.s  Philadelphia  Orches- 
a concert  two  orchestral  arrange- 
cnls  of  Chorale  Preludes  by  Bach. 
The.<c  wonderful  organ  works  are 
rtually  unknown  to  all  but  spccial- 
ts  in  the  study  of  Bach.  It  is  doubt-  ' 
il  if  the  average  music  lover,  even 
I he  hr  familiar  with  Bach’s  clavier 
(re,  voral  music  and  orchestral 
oil;'  (the  suites,  concertos,  etc.), 
nows  Koything  about  the  Chorale  | 
rrludas,  unlasa  lie  huppeiis  to  he  an  I 
rganist.  Qasn  In  England,  where  j 
iach  is  almfr.t  a religion,  and  where' 
rgan  muiie  plain  a much  larger  PBit.i 

I .-1.. 


j in  the  life  of  the'  average  musician  ; 
than  it  does  here,  the  first  complete  i 
! edition  of  the  Chorale  Preludes  was  I 
published  only  a few  years  ago,  long  j 
after  the  ether  organ  works  of  Baca  i 
had  become  familiar.  Yet  it  is  easy  ! 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Harvey  Grace,  the 
brilliant  London  Bachologist,  that 
those  w'ho  penetrate  to  the  heart  of 
the  Chorale  Preludes  are  likely  to  rank 
them  high  among  the  works  of  the  in- 
comparable master. 

• % 9 

Most  Bachlans,  even  if  they  are  pro- 
fessional musicians,  are  likely  to  feel 
pretty  well  satisfied  with  their  knowl- 
! edge  of  Bach  if  they  know  the  “Well- 
Tempered  Clavichord,’’  the  two  Pas- 
: sions,  the  B minor  Mass,  the  Branden- 
burg Concertos,  half  a dozen  of  the  , 

: cantatas  and  the  Chaconne.  Yet  it  is  I 
a fact  that  those  who  know  these  ; 
works,  but  know  not  the  Chorale  Pre- 
ludes, are  unaware  of  Bach  in  almost 
his  profoundest  and  most  intimate 
phase.  For  Spitta  did  not  exaggerate 
! when  he  declared  that  Bach  “w'ent  to  ■ 
the  utmost  limits  of  absorbed  sub-  ’ 
jectivity’’  in  his  Choral  Preludes;  nor 
did  Parry  when  he  said  that  in  these 
organ  chorales  Bach  “seems  to  be 
communing  with  his  own  spirit”;  that 
he  included  in  them  “some  wonderful 
innermost  human  documents  of  the 
greatest  fascination";  and  that  his  deep 
' love  of  the  national  chorales  “made 
him  deal  with  them  as  an  artist  might 
who  had  to  make  a casket  for  some 
inestimable  treasure  which  deeply 
moved  his  romantic  and  imaginative 
faculties,  and  through  them  brought 
into  play  his  highest  artistic  powers." 
We  do  not  think  that  Ernest  Newman 
goes  a syllable  too  far  when  he  asserts, 
in  his  admirable  preface  to  the  col- 
lected Chorale  Preludes,  that  these 
organ  works  are  “the  key  to  the  very 
heart  of  Bach.  If  everything  else  of 
his  were  lost,  from  them  we  could  re- 
construct him  in  all  his  pathos  and  al- 
most all  his  grandeur.” 

* • • 

Organ  movements  based  upon  chorales 
were  among  Bach’s  earliest  attempts 
at  composition.  It  is  probable  that 
his  first  writing  for  organ  was  a treat- 
ment of  a chorale  melody.  He  worked 
intermittently  in  this  field  throughout 
his  life,  and  ended  his  career,  as  he  had 
begun  it,  with  an  organ  piece  of  a 
similar  kind;  for  the  old  master  dic- 
tated to  his  son-in-law,  Altnikol,  a 
chorale-prelude  on  “Wenn  wir  in  hoch- 
sten  Ndthen  sein,”  as  he  lay  almost 
blind  on  his  deathbed.  Bach  himself 
collected  almost  a hundred  of  his 
chorale  preludes  into  five  sets,  though 
not  all  of  them  were  published  during 
his  lifetime.  The  first  of  these  include 
the  forty-six  pieces  of  the  “Orgelbiich-  ; 
lein”  (“Little  Organ  Book”),  composed 
partly  at  Weimar  (probably  while  Bach  : 
was  languishing  in  jail,  where  he  was  | 
imprisoned  for  a month  by  the  Grand  i 
Duke),  and  written  out  after  his  j 
arrival  in  Cothen.  Twenty-two  years  j 
later,  in  1739,  Bach  published  the  organ 
works  in  the  third  part  of  the 
“Clavicrubung.” 

Eight  years  after,  In  1747,  Schlibler, 
a Zeller  publisher,  issued  six  of  Bach's 
Chorale  Preludes,  arrangements  (made 
by  Bach  himself)  of  three-part  chorale 
arias  from  the  cantatas.  Schweitzer 
thinks  that  these  transcriptions  “do 
not  go  very  well  on  the  organ”;  but 
fiTinni  orgaiusrs~«rgTr«  wtzti  m.ij- <*o  to 
that.  The  famous  set  of  “Eighteen 
Choi'ale-Preludes”  was  collected  and 
revised,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases 
composed,  at  Leipsic  during  the  last 
days  of  Bach’s  life. 

Besides  these  collections  there  are 
a large  number — fifty  or  so — of  miscel- 
laneous Chorale  Preludes,  many  of 
them  probably  of  early  date  and  some 
! of  them  dull  and  unrepresentative;  and 
there  are  others  (collected  in  Volume 
j XL  of  the  Bachgesellschaft  Edition) 
i whoso  authenticity  is  doubtful.  This 
' makes,  in  all,  about  140  Lhorale  Pre- 
; hides  which  may  be  attributed  to 
i Bach. 

• • • 

The  better  known  of  the  two  Chorale 
i Preludes  heard  in  orchestral  versions 
’ at  last  night’s  Philadelphia  concert  was 
the  “Giant  Fugue”  (as  it  is  often 
called),  from  the  Third  Part  of  the 
“Clavierilbung.”  This  is  the  movement 
on  “Wir  glauben  all’  an  einen  Gott,” 
which  stands  for  the  Creed  among 
, B ich’s  setting  of  Luther’s  Catechism 
hymns.  The  other  Prelude  offered  in 
i an  orchestral  dress  by  Mr.  Stokowski 
was  the  somewhat  dubious  “Aus  der 
Tiefe  rufe  ich,”  which  may  or  may  not 
I have  been  by  Bach— it  is  included  in 
the  edition  of  the  Bachgesellschaft 
among  those  “compositions  which  have 
come  down  to  us  in  fragmentary  form, 
or  whose  authenticity  is  not  estab-  , 
lishcd.”  i 

• • • 

il  The  authorship  of  the  orchestral 
versions  presented  by  Mr.  Stokowski 
for  the  first  time  in  New  York  (they 
were  introduced  at  his  pair  of  concerts 
in  Philadelphia  last  week)  was  not  offl- 
cially  disclosed.  Our  guess—which 
may  po.ssibly  be  as  good  at;  the  next 
mmi’n  is  that  these  transcriptions 
were  made  by  a distinguished  conduc- 


tor who  has  on  other  occalions  shown 
himself  to  be  a master  of  instrumen- 
tation. There  is  a certain  orchestral 
vci-sion  of  the  Bach  “Passacaglia” — j 
however,  anonymity  Is  every  man’s  i 
privilege,  and  who  are  we  to  speculate  , 
impertinently?  | 

The  important  point  to  note  is  that  ^ 
the  orchestrations  of  Bach’s  two  organ 
works  were  beautifully  devised.  They  ' 
were  sensitive,  adroit,  effective;  more- , 
over,  they  accomplished  the  difficult  | 
feat  of  being  idiomatic  and  at  the 
same  time  appropriate  to  the  mood  and 
character  of  the  originals.  If  “Aus  der  I 
Tiefe  rufe  ich”  was  not  composed  by 
Bach,  it  should  have  been,  for  it  is 
wholly  in  his  vein — -a  grave  and  inti- . 
mate  meditation,  full  of  the  absorbed 
brooding  and  the  almost  otherworldly ' 
tenderness  that  welled  from  the  spirit 
of  the  great  dreamer  when  he  was 
deeply  moved;  and  the  maker  of  the 
orchestral  version  has  been  curiously 
happy  in  his  preservation  of  this  es- 
sential tone  of  poignant  self-commun-  I 
ing. 

The  other  prelude,  “Wir  glauben  all,  i 
an  einen  Gott,”  is  a less  profound,  a 
more  objective  piece  of  writing — Bach 
was  here  assertive  and  confident,  rather 
than  mystical  and  pathetic,  bent  upon 
suggesting,  as  Terry  says,  “the  im- ' 
pregnable  foundation  on  which  rests 
the  faith  of  the  Church”;  and  here 
the  orchestrator  was  equally  happy  in 
his  secure  and  brilliant  setting,  with  | 
its  truly  stunning  final  cadence.  I 

The  two  transcriptions  were  warmly 
received — it  is  a pity  that  the  adept 
and  felicitous  transcriber  was  not  able 
to  acknowledge  the  hearty  applause  of  j 
the  audience. 

' • • • I 

There  was  a soloist  on  last  night’s 
program,  Mr.  Frederic  Lamond,  the 
Scotch  pianist,  who  played  Beethoven’s 
G major  Concerto  with  a tone  that  was 
I often  of  merciless  harshness;  though  ! 
sometimes  (as  in  the  exquisite  slow  | 
movement)  Mr.  Lamond  reminded  us  j 
that  the  Scotch  have  not  always  been  : 
strangers  to  poetry.  | 

Mr.  Stokowski  ended  his  program  ’ 
with  the  richly  lyrical  D major  Sym-  i 
phony  of  Brahnas,  which  he  developed 
to  so  eloquent  a conclusion  that  the ' 
audience  could  not  hold  back  its 

swelling  enthusiasm  until  the  last 

measure  had  been  reached,  but  broke 
into  applause  while  orchestra  and  con- 
ductor were  crossing  the  bar  before 
the  end.  Perhaps  they  were  impatient 
to  indicate  their  fervent  hope  that  the 
i!  Philadelphia  Orchestra  would  live  for- 
|1  ever. 

Frederick  Lamond  was  soloist  in  the 
performance  of  Beethoven's  poetic  G 

major  concerto.  He  played  with  ad- 

mirable clarity  of  technic  and  as  a 
musloian  not  only  well  versed  in  the 
traditions  of  the  work,  but  an  enthusi- 
astic exponent  of  its  beauties.  At  times, 
it  is  true,  the  tonal  effect  was  some- 
what marred  by  too  brilliant  a quality 
and  by  the  occasional  tendency  to  poke 
rather  than  press  a key  down,  after 
: the  manner  of  a school  of  piano  playing 
liappily  disappearwig.  In  the  responses 
of  piano  and  orchestra  in  the  slow 
movement  Mr.  Stokowski's  forte.s  were 
In  places  too  strong.  These,  however, 
were  details  of  a spirited  and  gener- 
allv  admirable  interpretation  of  a singu- 
larly romantic  composition. 

MME.  MARIA  IVOGUN  SINGS. 


Icry  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  Tlui  are 
former  aviators,  boU.  wounded  In  the 
war  and  rehabilitated  by  the  United 
States  Veterans'  Bureau.  Their  voca- 
tional training  took  the  direction  of  mu- 
.slo  because  each  had  a voice.  It  was 
indeed  with  a view  to  justifying  that 
training  that  they  sang  to  an  Interested 
audience  old  English  and  Italian  songs, 
and  airs  from  oratorio  and  opera,  end- 
ing with  the  duet  from  Ycrdl's  "Forza 
del  Destine.'' 

Hls  Welsh  ancestry  was  evident  in  Mr. 
Anwyl's  high,  clear  tenor,  heard  in  lian- 
dei's  “Waft  Her,  Angels,"  Puccini's 
“Gellda  Manlna"  from  "La  Bohdme,  " 
Schubert's  “Serenade''  and  Coleiidge- 
Taylor's  "Eleanore.''  He  is  already 
tenor  soloist  at  C’hrhst  Church,  tirecn- 
wlch,  as  wi()l  one  of  the  choir  singing  in 
New  York  at  the  Central  Synagogue. 

Mr.  Forbes,  who  is  the  baritone  at 
Tompkins  Avenue Congi  cgationalChurch,  i 
Itrooklyn,  .sings  also  at  Temple  Israel,  , 
J..maica  ,and  Temple  I.srael.  Far  Rock- | 
away.  His  numbers  last  evening  includ- 1 
ed  Caldara's  "Come  Kaggio  del  Sol,"  in 
an  Italian  group,  .and  among  those  in 
English  Grieg's  “Swan”  anil  Ward 
Stephens', s “Phantom  Legions.” 


EX-AVIATORS  IN  RECITAL. 


Soprano  Excels  in  Schubert  Number 
With  Clarinet  Obligato. 

In  spite  of  the  snowstorm,  the  admir- 
ers of  Marla  Ivogun  gathered  in  num- 
ers  la.st  evening  at  .\eollan  Plall  for  her 
second  New  York  song  recital.  Mine. 
Ivogun  introduced  tliroe  Chopin  num- 
bers, two  Nocturnes  and  a Valse  Brll- 
llante,  instrumental  pieces,  for  which 
the  words  and  vocal  arrangement  had 
been  made  by  Bruno  Seidler-Winkler. 
her  accompanist.  These  unsual  songs 
were  given  by  the  soprano  wlUt  finished 
case.  They  were  ovidenal.v  to  the  taste 
of  the  audience,  whose  applause  brought 
two  favorites  as  encores  — Krelsler's 
“Liebesfreud.”  especially  vocalized  for 
the  singer,  and  the  popular  “Il  Bacio." 
Further  novelties  of  the  evening  were  a 
tuneful  and  sentimental  song  by  Men- 
gelberg,  two  contrasted  numbers  by 
Bruno  Walter  and  an  air  by  Gustav 
Mahleri  This  group  of  eompo.sitions  by 
allied  conductors,  past  and  present, 
proved  quite  one  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  the.  dl.stinetive  program. 

Mme.  Ivogun.  however,  was  heard  at 
her  artlstie  bc.st  in  Schubert's  “Der  Helt 
auf  dem  Felscn.”  witli  clarinet  obbligato 
by  Fred  Van  Amburgh.  The  transpar- 
ent coolnes.s  of  the  vocal  line,  held  in 


suspense  in  midair  and  yet.  perfectly 
poised,  gave  a remote,  unepoileu  beauty 
lo  the  interpretation.  Her  command  of 


legato  and  other  resources  of  a flexible 
organ  were  never  better  In  evidence. 


Two  Wounded  Veterans  Appear  In 
Interesting  Concert  Debut. 

J.  Gwilym  .\nwyl,  tenor,  and  Frank 
E.  Forbe.s,  baritone,  gave  Jointly  u first 
concert  Weil  out  of  the  lu'dlnary  run 
of  (l^buts  lust  night  In  tlio  Aslor  Gal- 


Ultimatum  Speeds 
Orchestra’s  Reply 
On  PliiladelphiaPay 

Union  Will  Act  by  To-mor- 
row on  Directors’  Refusal 
to  Grant  $103,000  Rise 
in  Next  Season’s  Wages 

Special  to  The  yew  York  Herald  Tribune 
PHILADELPHIA,  April  2.— The  local 
Musicians’  Protective  Union  to-day  re- 
ceived an  ultimatum  from  the  directors 
of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Associ- 
ation, stating  the  association’s  position 
in  the  controversy  over  the  terms  of  a 
working  agreement  for  next  season. 

The  receipt  of  the  ultimatum  was 
announced  by  Thomas  Rivel,  president 
of  the  union,  to  which  ail  the  members 
of  the  orchestra  belong.  Mr.  Rivel  said 
action  would  be  taken  before  Friday 
land  the  union’s  reply  forwarded  to  the 
directors  as  soon  as  possible.  ’ All  we 
want  is  pay  sufficient  to  permit  the  or- 
chestra players  to  live  decently,”  he 
;said.  “Although  they  are  receiving  a 
minimum  of  $60  a week,  they  are  re- 
ceiving that  only  for  thirty  weeks  each 

year.  ...  i 

“Under  the  terms  of  their  agreement 
with  the  orchestra  management,  the 
musicians  are  unable  to  take  positions 
in  theaters  and  other  places  where  or- 
chestras are  used  with  a view  to  sup- 
Iplementing  their  incomes.  Orchestra 
players  in  New  York  an  dother  large 
cities  are  allowed  to  hold  supplemen- 
itary  positions.” 

In  a statement  issued  late  this  after- 
noon the  management  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  explained  what  had 
led  to  the  present  crisis  in  the  orches- 
itra’s  affairs.  The  statement  said  the 
demands  of  the  musicians’  union,  which 
the  orchestra  management  declined  to 
meet,  would  have  increased  the  salary 
list  for  the  coming  season  by  $103,000. 
The  increase  in  salary  was  requested 
March  19  at  a conference  between  a 
union  committee  and  orchestra  of- 
ficials. Other  demands  presented  at 
i the  same  time  relating  to  the  allow 
ance  while  on  tour,  extra  concerts, 
extra  meTi  and  overtime  rehearsals 
were  adjusted  to  the  union’s  satisfac- 
ition  by  concessions  on  the  part  of  the 
orchestra  association. 

The  orchestra  administration  com- 
.mittee,  the  statement  continue,  de- 
cided to  communicate  to  the  union  the 
' best  terms  and  conditions  it  was  ®hle  | 
I to  offer,  with  the  request  that  they  be  [ 
I accepted  or  declined  by  noon  Friday.  ; 

tiarold  Barlow  broiigliF  his  young 
and  eager  group  of  all-Americans 
back  lo  Aeolian  H.all  last  night.  His 
object  ail  sublime,  as  Deems  Taylor 
has  pointed  out,  is  "to  prove  that  a 
man  may  be  American  born  and 
still  play  in  a band.”  This  not  un- 
reasonable tlieory  has  been  extended 
to  the  program  which  is  pledged  to 
at  least  two  works  by  American  com- 
posers. Last  night  it  was  opened  by 
“Through  the  Looking-Glass’’  by  the 
same  Deems  Taylor. 

I 'The  new  orchestra  gave  the  suite  a 
! story-book  reading  In  notes  of  one 
syllable.  It  recaptured  the  fugitive 
enchantment  of  your  childhood's  first 


di;  !\-'  C’  y Of  “.‘•.-lice’’  la  the  days  when 
flcuvcr.s  mlphi  begin  to  chatter  at  any 
moiucni  In  the  garden  around  you 
and  v.'hen  any  rabbit  hole  might 
riliinge  you  into  the  same  delectable 
:;uid  rathi-r  terrifying)  adventures. 
The  second  thoughts,  of  grown-up 
life,  when  you  return  to  the  book  a 
little  wistfully,  and  when  the  gallant 
and  unquenchable  spirit  of  the  White 
Knight  has  all  the  sum  of  pathos  in 
human  endeavor,  come  later  and  it  is 
pari  of  the.  witchery  of  this  work  that 
the  moods — at  once  tender  and  mock- 
ing— are  so  simpijf  and  magically 
blended. 

But,  last  night,  it  was  the  naive  key 
that  prevailed 
belonged  to 


harmonics  Tne’rTr'Eeason.  'Boine  com^nsa-' 
tion  for  this  disappointment  was  provided 
by  a performance  of  the  Jtendelssohn  con- 
certo in  which  Iilr.  Gardner  delighted  the 
audience  with  his  exquisite  tone,  his  facile 
technique,  tender  expression  and  tempera- 
ment. 

Samuel  Gardner  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  composer  of  tlie  best  seller  among 
all  violin  pieces  in  this  country  (ask  Schir- 
mers.').  It  is  called  “From  the  Canebrake.’’ 
It  will  be  remembered  that  he  received  the 
fl500  Pulitzer  pi  i^e  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity for  his  string  quartet  in  D minor. 
The  postponement  of  his  violin  concerto  is 
therefore  much  to  be  regretted. 

V c/  , . ^ 


Litwrence  Gilman 


the  tone  pictures  that 
‘the  child  of  the  pure  un- 
clottdcd  brow.”  As  such  St  was  rap- 
turously received  by  listerjers  in  the 
same  childlike  mood  Vkose  brows  were 
(temporarily)  unclouded. 

A second  work  by  an  American  com- 
poser was  “to  be  announced  later.” 
but  was  not  announced  and  was  not 
performed.  The  program  continued 
with  Chausson’s  “Poeme  de  I’Amour 
et  do  la  Mer,”  in  which  Raefaelo  Diaz 
returned  to  his  role  of  the  Astrologer 
and  sang  again  of  star-crossed  lovers. 
The  evening  ended  with  the  “Meister- 
singer”  overture. 


The  evening’s  only  other  events 
were  the  closing  concert  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic’s series  for  students,  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  and  “William  Tell,” 
at  the  Metropolitan,  with  a familiar 
cast  that  included  Messrs.  Martinelli, 
Danise  and  Mardones  in  the  prin- 
cipal male  roles.  JIme.  Peralta  re- 
placed Miss  Ponselle  as  Mathilde,  and 
Mme.  Perini  sang  Hedwig,  with  Miss 
Dalossy  as  Gemmy.  M.  Papi  con- 
ducted. S. 


The  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
was  heard  last' evening  in  the 
final  event  of  its  students’  series 
at  Carnegie  Hall.  Samuel  Gard- 
ner, acknowledged  one  of  the 
most  gifted  American  trained 
' violinists,  was  the  soloist.  Direc- 
tbr  Mengelberg  had*  planned  to 
present  Mr.  Gardner  in  his  o'wn 
concerto,  but  more  time  was  re- 
' .Quired  for  its  preparation  th»n 
could  he  afforded,  so  the  Men- 
delssohn concerto  was  substi- 
tuted. Mr.  Gardner  played  true 
to  form,  with  fluency  and  spon- 
taneity, precise  intonation  and  all 
the  elements  of  good  style  and 
, refinement. 

Rubin  Goldmark’s  Negro  Rhap- 
sody, repeated  from  a programme 
presented  earlier  this  season, 
represented  America  In  the  list 
otherwise  devoted  to  German 
music. 


TT  patriots,  tyrants,  martyrs 
and  the  historic  apple,  was  the 
oUering  at  the  Metropolitan  Op- 
era House  last  night.  The  work 
on  that  occasion  reachea  its 
fourth  perfor.mance  and  was  sung 
by  a ca.'^t  that  cang  smoothly  and 
effectively  through  frequent  as- 
sociation. Giovanni  Martinelli, 
who  has  never  sung  better  than 
he  has  this  year,  was  the  Arnold 
to  Frances  Peralto’s  Mathilde. 
Giuseppe  Damse  sang  the  title 
role  superbly  and  Adamo  Didur 
W'as  a majestic  figure  a.,  Gesler 
Jose  Mardone’s  sonorous  basso 
Intoned  the  .music  of  Walter  and 
Ellen  Dalossy — contenting  as  the 
boy  of  the  apple  and  arrow 
episode. 

’ One  of  the  high  spots  of  the 
evening  was  the  magnificent  per- 
formance of  the  overture  between 
the  first  and  second  acts  (a  con- 
cession to  late  comers).  The 
hearty  and  long  applause  was 
deserved  by  Maestro  Papi. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra Plays  Cesar  Franck 
at  Carnegie  Hall 


“I  shall  go  on  with  them  as  soon  as 
I get  better,”  said  Cesar  Franck  on  his 
deathbed,  thinking  of  the  uncompleted 
“Magnificat”  versicles — “or  else,”  he 
added  in  a lower  tone,  “perhaps  God 
will  let  me  finish  them  in  His  eternity 
to  come.” 

In  another  man  the  remark  might , 
have  been  the  semi-mechanical  repeti- 
tion of  a pious  formula;  but  for  Cesar 
Franck  the  words  unquestionably  cor- 
responded to  a deep  and  intense  con- 
viction of  the  spirit.  Romain  Rolland, 
who  knew  Franck  well — “well  enough 
to  love  him,”  as  he  says,  “and  to  catch 
a glimpse  of  the  beauty  and  serenity 
of  his  soul” — has  told  us  how  remark- 
able was  the  completeness  and  assur- 
ance of  Franck’s  religious  faith:  a 

faith  which  knew  no  doubts,  which  was 
the  mainspring  of  his  life.  Yet  M. 
Rolland  thinks  that  perhaps  there  was 
more  trouble  in  the  depths  of  his 
heart  than  the  valiant  serenity  of 
Franck’s  exterior  would  have  led  one 
to  believe,  and  he  warns  us  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  the  D minor  Sym- 
phony to  beware  of  seeking  in  it  only 
the  expression  of  a devout  and  raptur- 
ous exaltation. 


It  is  less,  one  fancies,  because  of 
the  quality  of  its  musical  tissue  than 
because  of  that  which  the  music  con- 
veys to  us  that  one  returns  to  Franck’s 
symphony  without  satiety.  We  heard 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  play 
it  last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall,  under 
the  direction  of  Pierre  Monteux,  and 
again  we  were  impressed  by  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  elevation  and 
fineness  of  its  emotional  substance  and 
the  more  than  occasional  triteness  and 
inferiority  of  its  musical  expression. 
The  meditations  of  Franck,  the  mys- 
tical rhapsodist,  touch  us  again  and 
again  by  their  sincerity  and  their  ex- 
altation; and  at  certain  happily  in- 
spired moments  his  tonal  embodiment 
of  them  achieves  a noble  distinction 
of  contour  and  gesture — as  in  ^tht 
concluding  nine  measures  of  the  first 
movement,  where  the  ancient  device  of 
imitation  lifts  the  music  to  a magnih- 
cent  peroration. 


But  Franck  does  not  seem  to  have 
realized  when  he  was  speaking  like  a 
seer  and  a poet  and  when  he  was  re- 
peating glib  banalities.  He  did  not  ! 
oIt,,,,,,  know  whether  the  garment  he 

had  donned  and  was  wearing  with 
such  innocent  unconsciousness  was  a 
singing  robe  or  a second-hand  over- 
coat. His  singing  robes  were  woven 
of  cloth  of  gold,  embroidered  with 
pearls — how  gorgeous  the  texture  of 
his  music  is  at  its  best,  as  in  a few 
rare  pages  of  the  Symphony!  And 
how  shabby  and  thin  and  lusterless  it 
is  in  many  and  many  another  page, 
when  Pere  Franck  is  seen  praying  fer- 
vently in  a threadbare  ulster — a hand- 
me-down  from  the  wardrobe  of  the 
Wagner-Liszt  household.  And  some- 
times the  music  is  not  even  warrned- 
over  Wagner  or  Liszt;  sometimes  it  is 
poor  Franck  in  his  most  ansmic  con- 
dition, shivering  forlornly  in  a bath- 
robe— as  in  that  incredibly  trivial 
third  theme  of  the  first  movement, 
uttered  fortissimo  by  the  violins  and 
woodwind  in  F major,  with  pathetic 
confidence  and  satisfaction,  as  if  the 
composer  were  convinced  beyond  argu- 
ment that  he  had  come  upon  a very 
jewel  of  inspiration! 


Mr.  Monteux’s  performance  of  the 
work  last  night  was  rather  a merciless 
one;  for  it  lingered  with  misguided 
affection  over  some  of  Franck’s  most 
sugary  sentimentalities — as  in  the 
plaintive  song  of  the  violins  in  the 
slow  introduction  — and  passed  too 


There  was  to  have  been  a novelty  at 
this  concert  by  another  of  our  best  Ameri- 
can composers — a violin  concerto  by  Sam-  lightly  and  casually  over  those  great 
uel  Gardner;  but  as  in  the  case  of  John  ">°ments  in  which  Franck  stopped 
^ i.  weeping  maudlin  chromatic  tears  like 

Powells  Mohn  concerto,  there  was  an  in-  impotent  Tristan,  straightened  his 
evitable  postponement  and  the  novelty  hasi  shoulders,  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
been  left  over  for  one  of  the  regular  Phil- 1 height,  faced  the  morning  sun,  and 

realized  that  he  himself,  as  Omar  so 


hearteningly  \emarked,  was  Heaven 
and  Hell.  The  sun  is  reflected  in  his 
face,  in  the  splendid  beauty  that 
irradiates  the  final  measures  of  the 
Symphony’s  first  movement,  and  we 
could  not  help  wishing  that  Mr.  Mon- 
teux had  encouraged  his  brilliant 
orchestra  to  blaze  forth  there  in  all 
its  potential  magnificence. 


Between  the  Symphony,  which  ended 
Mr.  Monteux’s  program,  and  the  third 
“Leonore”  Overture,  which  began  it, 
came  Mr.  Moriz  Rosenthal  as  soloist, 
with  Chopin’s  E minor  piano  concerto 
for  his  vehicle.  The  long  opening  tutti 
was  benignly  curtailed;  yet  this  con- 
certo is  still  too  long,  and  the  first 
movement  especially  is  an  almost  un- 
mitigated bore.  Nor  are  the  other  two 
movements  first-rate  or  even  second- 
rate  Chopin.  Mr.  Rosenthal  played 
them  as  well,  doubtless,  as  any  one 
could — he  played,  indeed,  quite  mar- 
velously at  times,  and  was  fervently 
applauded  and  frequently  recalled. 

AfJfW^Uomposed. 

By  OLIV  POWNES. 

Beethoven’s  third  “Leonore”  overture, 
which  even  Mr.  Monteux  had  to  play 
this  season  in  New  York;  phopin’s  K 
minor  concerto,  w'ith  Moriz  Rqisenthal 


cy  of  these  uaiice  i-hub  u ue  . ii  was  oe-  i 
Ilevable — whether  or  not  it  is  so  !— that 
such  things  do  occur  in  caj^  in  Spain. 

The  final  spectacle,  “IswVar  of  the 
Seven  Veils.”  is  more  ambitious  and 
less  convincing.  There  are  Babylonian 
Imago.s  and  design.s.  There  is  much  to- 
do  between  the  guards  and  Ishtar,  as 
she  makes  her  famous  descent,  to  Hell 
to  re.suscitate  her  beloved,  as  recounted 
In  Babylonian  legend.  The  re.sult  of  all 
tills,  however,  was  mildly  disappointing 
to  the  audience.  It  took  pleasure  in  some 
excellent  .solo  and  ensemble  dancing, 
but  tliere  was  little  that  was  truly  illu- 
sive in  the  atniosplieric  sense  of  tliat 
word. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  interesting 
item.*  of  the  present  repertory  of  tlic 
Denishawn  dancers.  One  that  many  re- 
membered after  also  had  faded  in  the 
mind,  was  the  “Traglca,"  "an  experi- 
ment in  the  dance  as  an  Independent 
art  (that  is.  without  music)”,  by  Doris 
Humphrey  and  the  ensemble.  “Feather 
of  the  Dawn,”  with  Cadman’s  music; 
the  charming  waltz  “Americalne,’;  whV 
the  French  title  is  a mystery,  by  Miss 
Humphryo  and  a quintet;  the  ‘‘Danse” — 
and  the  spectacle  so  appropriate  to  Miss 
St.  Denis’s  art— that  of  the  “Legend  of 
the  Peacock. “ were  Items  which  gave 
admirable  diversity  to  the  entertainment. 

This  program  will  be  repeated  next 
Wednesday  evening. 


itiie ' 

i 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON 


to  > 


as  pianist,  and  the  one  and  incom 


. I 


After  the  war  and  the  expulsion  of  , 


‘ the  German  members  the  Boston 


parable  D minor  Symphony  of  Cesar  . disorganized  and 

Franck  made  the  program  of  concert  ^ ^ 

given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall. 


The  performances  were  those  of  an 


old  subscribers. 


, ^ , , , . , The  ensemlblo  has  not  yet  risen  again 

orchestra  which  is  now  a mpst  finished  degree  of  excellence  it  for- 

and  sensitive  interpreter  of  .the  smallest'  jt  has  greatly  improved, 

wish  of  the  conductor,  and  a conductor , ‘ undoubtedly  M.  Jtonteux  is  en- 

whose  only  purpose  it  was  to  transmit'  mied  to^  no  small  share  of  the  gredit. 
to  his  audience  the  message  of  the  com-  He  is  now  about  to  take  his  departure 
poser.  Mr.  Monteux  never  sought  to  and  his  post  is  to  be  occupied  by  a 
make  an  effect  for  effect’s  sake  or  in'  Russian  as  yet  unknown  to  this  coun- 
any  way  to  come  between  the  listener  ■ i try.  There  has  been  ground  for  regret 
and  the  mbsic.  Modestly  and  unostenta-l  j about  some  of  M.  Monteux’s  programs 
tiously,  but  with  a sincerity  and  au-lland  some  of  his  interpretations,  but 


thority  felt  by  e-ery  one,  he  read  the! 


there  has  also  been  reason  to  congratu- 


music  of  Beetlioven  and  Franck.  The 


late  him  upon  some  very  admirable 


i achievements  such  as  his  production  of 


Beethoven  overture,  overplayed  as  it  si^avinsky’s  “Sacre  du  Prlntemps.” 
has  been  this  season,  remains  the  most  | ^t  home  in  music 

dramatic,  the  most  thrilling  of  all  works  j Stravinsky  type  and  next  to  that 

I in  its  form.  Generations  will  come  and  j me  compositions  of  his  countrymen, 
go,  and  those  who  listen  will  be  stirred  j His  direction  of  Debussy’s  “L’Apres 


by  the  mysterious  introduction,  the 
music  of  preparation  and  suspense,  the 
trumpet  call  of  deliverance  and  the 
frantic  rejoicings  that  bring  the  con- 

'^^As'°foV  Franck’s  symphony,  it  becomes iety  the  advent  of  his  sii^es.sor. 
■ familiarity.  . It.  too,  --  


greater  with  , , 

dramatic— not  in  the  spirit  of  the 
theatre,  like  Beethoven's  overture,  but 
as  the  consummate  enactment  in  tones 
of  that  inner  drama  which  absorbed 
Franck  to  the  exclusion  of  every  baser 
thing— the  drama  of  doubt  and  at  last  of 
triumphant  fqith,  of  the  one  who  said, 
“Lord,  I believe.  Help  Thou  mine  un- 
belief,” and  who  clearly  perceived  that 
the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth.  In 
the  performance  of  this  symphony  there 
was  that  tenderness  and  agitation  of  the 
spirit  which  are  Franck’s,  and  at  the 
climaxes  the  stormy  splendor  of  an  or- 
chestration which  has  few  if  any  paral- 
lels in  point  of  noble  and  majestic 
sonority.  Mr.  Monteux  reaped  a de- 
served reward  in  the  enthusiasm  shown 
by  the  audience. 

Mr  Rosenthal  has  been  more  famous 
with  the  great  public  as  a performer 
of  the  Liszt  E flat  concerto  and  other 
similar  compositions  than  as  the  Inter- 
preter of  the  concertos  of  Chopin.  Last 
night  h'e  played  with  the  utmost  refine- 
ment of  style,  and  lyrical  warmth,  and 
romantic  emotion.  In  the  final  measures 
a storm  of  Rosenthal  octaves  broke 
loose— a wholly  legitimate  effect,  al- 
ways—there  was  profound  respect  for 
the  original  proportions  of  the  work,  and 
the  exquisite  interpretation  of  the 
romanza  was  in  itself  wortli  a journey. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  was  repeatedly  lecalled.; 
A brilliant  concert  of  familier  master-i 
pieces ! 


The  Denishawn  Dancers. 


By  OLIN  DOWNES. 

Ruth  St.  Denis,  Ted  Shawn  and  the 
Denishawn  Dancers,  who  appeared 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House,  have  succeeded  again  in  1 
presenting  the  public  with  a series  of 
admirable  pantomimes  -and  dances, 
seldom  by  solo  performers,  almost  al- 
ways by  an  ensemble  which  introduces 
the  solo  element  only  when  it  is  an 
Integrol  part  of  the  stage  picture. 

The  "Cuarro  Flamenco,”  for  example, 
is  a gypsy  dance  scene,  in  a tavern 
whose  loafers,  musicians  and  flower 
girls  congregate.  The  performances  are 
reproductions  or  elaborations  of  dances 
seen  by  Mr.  Shawn  In  Spain,  and  the 
music  has  been  arranged  by  Louis 
Horst  from  popular  dances  of  that  coun- 
try. A little  episode,  enacted  with  much 
spirit  by  everj  onc  on  the  stage,  portrays 
the  appearance  in  the  company  of  Jja- 
landa,  the  matador,  who  courts  L.a 
Macarena.  He  recounts  his  triumphs  in 
the  bull-ring,  he  offers  gorgeous  .shawls 
to  the  object  of  his  pleadings.  At  last 
he  wins  her  heart,  and  the  betrothal  is 
celebrated  gypsy  fashion.  There  arc  a 
number  of  dances,  solo  and  concerted, 
all  in  character  with  the  scene,  none  su- 
oerflous  to  it.  and  the  grace  and  piqan- 


Midi  d'un  Faune”  was  most  delightful. 
He  will  leave  no  sensational  record  be- 
hind him,  but  friends  of  the  Boston 
organization  will  await  with  some  anx- 

Last 

evening's  audience  gave  him  a long  and 
very  hearty  reception  when  he  appeared 
on  the  stage.  The  program  presented 
comprised  Beethoven’s  “Lenore”  over- 
ture, No.  3,  Chopin’s  E minor  piano 
concerto  and  the  Cesar  Franck  sym- 
phony. The  pianist  was  Moriz  Rosen- 
thal, who  has  been  playirtg  Chopin’s 
first  concerto  for  more  years  than  the 
new  generation  of  musio  lovers  has 
lived. 

The  passing  of  the  seasons  and  the 
grandiose  utterances  of  modern  piano 
music  have  not  bettered  the  slate  of  the 
coficerto.  It  is  not  in  the  repertory  of 
the  greater  Chopin.  Its  melodic  thread 
is  stretched  too  far,  its  harmonic  tex- 
ture lacks  the  true  Chopin  gold.  Mr. 
Rosenthal  played  the  musio  with  much 
discretion.  He  had  his  own  ideas  about 
some  of  file  rhythms  and  substituted 
original  accentuation  for  that  of  the 
score  In  some  places 

But  it  was  a genuine  virtuoso  per- 
formance, and  the  last  movement  in 
particular  was  played  with  brilliancy 
and  a rich  variety  of  color.  And  in 
many  pages  IMr.  Rosenthal  demon 
strated  that  as  a pianissimist  he  was 
quite  the  rival  of  Pachmann.  The  eru- 
dite program  notes  of  Philip  Hale  did 
not  reveal  whose  orchestration  was 
used.  It  sounded  like  Richard  Bur- 
meister,  but  It  is  not  a matter  of  im- 
portance. Of  course  Mr.  Rosenthal 
played  the  Tausig  octaves  in  the  coda 
of  the  third  movement.  They  would  have 
astonished  Chopin.  • 

The  Cesar  Franck  symphony  may 
possibly  be  allowed  to  rest  a bit  now. 
It  has  had  seven  or  eight  performances 
since  the  season  began.  Of  course  M- 
Monteux  and  his  men  dispensed  its 
beauties  generously.  The  audience  w'as 
responsive. 


Miss  Nadworney’s  Debut. 

Some  twenty  different  songs  by  as 
many  composers  cominp:  from 


haU 


dozen  different  lands,  made  up  the  debut 
propram  of  Misi'  Devora  Xadwornej , a 


mezzo  soprano,  born  in  Petroprad.  of  au, 
old  Russian  family,  and  vocally  schooled 
in  America,  last  eveninc:  at  Aeolian  Hall. 
Kurt  Schindler  played  the  piano  accom- 
paniment.®, and  with  him  in  the  openinff 
group  William  Folk  was  at  the  organ. 

tn  possession  of  a National  Fedora-. 
Uon  prize  and  no  little  festival  and  con- 
cert experience  outside  of  Now  York. 
Miss  Nadworney  was  well  at  home  in 
such  numbers  as  Stradella‘s  “Piela 
norc”  and  Handel’s  “Ombi'a  Mai  l*u. 
W’here  she  disclosed  a rich  resonant 
voice  and  admirable  Intorpre.tative  power. 
She  imparted  much  Interest  also  to  a set 
Russian  numbers,  Includuing  MetU- 
ner’s  now  and  admirable'  lyriCi  *'At  tl^. 
Cloister  Gate.’* 


lis  lier  program  a<lvanced  arid  ^ she 
I ched  Chausson’a  “Les  Papillons,’  or, 
liio.  Farley’s  "Indian  Serenade.”  her 
ce  began  to  roughen  and  her  lack  or 
1 56se  to  become  obvious. 

‘le  Roi  de  Lahore’  at  Opera. 

Massenet's  majestic  series  of  colorful 
)leaux.  otherwise  "Le  Roi  de  Lahore, 
ain  filled  the  stage  of  the  Metropo.i- 
a last  evening  with  the  vivid  raiments 
Indra's  magic  realm. 

SIlss  Galli,  Mr.  Bonftglio  and  the  bal- 
* so  delighted  the  eye  with  their  en- 
ancing  portrayal  of  the  delights  of 
iradise  that  one  lost  all  patience  with 
r.  l_.auri-Volpi’s  . Alim,  the  royal  per- 
nage  who  for  the  sake  of  one  woman 
1 earth  wished  to  leave  three  hundred 
id  fifty  in  Paradise.  Sifa,  the  can.se 
such  unexampled  devotion,  was,  again 
irtrayed  bv  Mme.  Reinhardt.  Others 
the  cast  'included  Mi.ss  Delaunois  as 
alad.  Mr.  De  Luca  as  the  Prime  M in- 
ter Mr.  Mardones  as  the  mighty  Tndra 
nd*Mr.  Rothier  a.s  the  high  priest. 
imvr  In  short,  the  cast  was  un- 
langed,  and  it  is  quite  sufficient  to 
icoi-d  that  the  principals  were  in  good 
oice  Mr.  Hasselmans.  wielding  the 
atoii,  published  his  orchestral  news 
'ith  authority. 


ston  Symphony  Orchestra’s  Final 
Concerts — Rosenthal  Plays  Chopin 


The  Thursday  ey’enmg  programs  muiuw- 
ed  the  following; 

Beethoven,  overture  to  "Lieonore,”  No.  3; 
Brahms,  variations  on  a theme  by  Haydn; 
Chopin,  concerto  In  E minor  for  pianoforte 
end  orchestra,  soloist,  Moriz  Rosenthal, 
Franck,  symphony  In  D minor;  Gliere, 
**The  Sirens,”  symphonic  poem,  op.  33; 
lAsz^,  "Tasso;  Eamento  e Trionfo”;  Mo- 
zart, overture  to  "The  Magic  Flute,  sym- 
phony in  C major;  Schubert,  songs  with 
orchestra,  soloist,  ,Sigrid  Onegin;  Sibelius, 
symphony  in  E minor,  concerto  in  D minor 
for  violin  and  orchestra,  soloist,  Richard 
Bourgin;  Strauss,  Dance  of  Salome, 
Symphonia  Domestica;  Stravinsky,  "Le 
Sacre  du  Printemps”;  Wagner,  scene, 
‘ Just  God!”  from  "Rienzi,’’  soloist,  Sigrid 
Onegin;  prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von 
Numbcrg,”  a Siegfried  Idyl,  Isolde’s  Narra. 
tlve  (Act  I),  "Tristan  and  Isolde,”  soloist, 
Margaret  Matzenauer;  Bac^anale,  "Tann- 
hauser.”  Ride  of  the  Valkyries  (Act  III), 
•’Die  Walkure”;  Waldweben  (Act  II), 
■’Siegfried”;  Brunnhilde’s  Immolation 
Scene  and  Close,  "Gotterdammerung,”  so- 
loist, Margaret  Matzenauer. 

HENRY  T.  FINCK. 


tORTY  YEARS  AGO  Moritz  Rosenthal 
enchanted  the  Viennese  public  with  his 
no  playing,  just  as  he  did  a New  York 
lienee  last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
en  he  performed  Chopin’s  E minor  con- 
ito  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
It  was  playing  in  which  technical 
play  was  subordinated  to  style,  taste, 
1 the  purely  musical  aspects  of  the 
e.  Possibly  the  fact  that  Rosenthal 
ito  U a native  of  Poland)  studied  the 
Ino  t the  Lemberg  Conservatory  with 
kuli,  who  was  a pupil  of  Chopin,  gave 
reading  of  the  concerto  a special 
t Ich  of  authority.  But  that  was  not 
■ |ded:  Mr.  Rosenthal  is  a musician,  who 
pretty  sure  to  da  the  right  thing  always, 
was  not  always  so;  I remember  the 
e when  he  would  take  the  bit  between 
teeth  and  run  away  with  the  music. 

1 npi  passati.  Needless  to  add  that  the 
■1  lence  show'ed  its  appreciation  last 
lit  of  his  spirited  playing  to  the  full. 

I.  Monteux  and  his  players  sailed  in  the 
waters  of  Beethoven’s  third  "Lenora” 
i the  classical  Cesar  Frank  symphony, 
thus  ended  the  forty-third  season  of 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New 
■k.  so  far  as  the  Thursday  nights  are 
■■  oerned.  Tomorrow  afternoon  Pierre 
nteux  will  appear  here  for  the  last  time 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Orchestra, 
!ch  he  has  once  more  brought  to  a state 
a roachlng  perfection.  His  place  will 
h taken,  as  Is  now  known  for  certain,  by 
Ru.ssian  double-bass  virtuoso  and  vir- 
80  conductor,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  who 
preside  ,over  the  New  York  concerts 
this  orchestra  to  be  given  in  Carnegie 
1 on  November  27,  29;  January  1,  3,  29, 
March  12,  14,  and  April  9,  11— ten  in 
five  on  Thursday  nights,  the  others 
Saturday  afternoons, 
ollowing  is  a list  of  the  works  per- 
fi  ned  in  its  afternoon  concerts  in  New 
"V  k by  the  Boston  OrchesUa  during  the 
son  just  ending;  Beethoven,  symphony 
K major,  No.  6,  “Pastoral”;  Bliss,  a 
r symphony:  Brahms,  tragic  overture; 
lussy,  symphonic  excerpts  from  "The 
^ -tyrdom  of  Saint  Sebastian”;  Dukas, 
Perl:  Poeme  Danse”;  De  Falla, 

hes  en  los  jardines  de  Sspana,  piano 
Heinrich  Gebhardt;  Handel,  concerto 
sso  No.  6,  in  G minor;  Haydn,  concerto 
iD  major  for  violoncello,  soloist,  Jean 
etti;  Liszt,  "Dance  of  Death,”  a para- 
rfase  of  the  "Dies  Irae,”  for  pianoforte 
orchestra,  so'oist,  Alexander  Siloti; 

^ tier,  symphony-  In  D major,  No.  1; 
^ :art,  violin  concerto  In  E flat  (K  268), 
•Ist,  Jacques  Thlbaud;  Ravel,  Daphnl.s 
Chloe  (suite  No.  1)  ; Respighi,  old 
ces  and  airs  for  the  lue  (freely  ar- 
ged) ; Schumann,  symphony  No.  4 In 
Tilnor,  op.  120;  Scriabin,  Third  Sym- 
ny,  "The  Divine  Poem,”  op.  43; 
;»ant,  overture  to  "Prodana  Nevesta” 
he  Sold  Bride”) ; Stravinsky,  "Le  Sacre 
Printemps”  ("The  Rite  of  Spring”),  a 
tiro  of  Pagan  Russia;  Wagner,  over- 
> to  "Taiinhauser.” 


RUTH  ST.  DENIS  DANCES 


A Delight  in  a Brahms  Waltz — 
Rhythm,  Color,  and  Grace 

Not  to  have  seen  Ruth  St.  Denis  dance 
to  the  music  of  that  lovely  Brahms  waltz 
(opus  39,  No.  15)  and  to  the  Liszt  "Lie- 
bestraum”  at  some  time  in  one's  life  is 
to  have  missed  one  of  the  things  of  pure 
beauty  on  the  contemporary  stage.  Here 
are  joined  perfectly  music  and  the  dance, 
and  the  result  is  one  that  is  inevitably 
thrilling.  The  fusion  is  like  an  exquisite 
poem.  The  "Love's  Dream”  is  touched 
with  ineffable  sadness,  as  of  a half-forgot- 
ten memory  of  some  precious  moment. 

Miss  St.  Denis  danced  these  two  dances 
last  evening  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  on  the  occasion  of  her  annual  visit 
to  New  York  with  Ted  Shawn  and  the 
Denishawn  Dancers.  They  were  slight 
and  unpretentious  numbers  on  a long, 
varied,  and  interesting  program,  but  they 
have  been  given  no  undue  prominence,  for 
they  are  flashes  of  perfection  that  one 
sometime  waits  for  a lifetime. 

Ruth  St.  Denis  and  Ted  Shawn  may  be 
counted  upon  every  season  to  bring  new 
and  fascinating  dances  to  a city  that 
sees  a tremendous  amount  of  all  kind? 
of  dancing,  most  of  it  pathetically  medi 
ocre  and  painfully  stereotyped  by  com 
parison  with  the  work  of  these  two. 

This  year  there  is  "The  Spirit  of  the 
Sea,”  called  an  "elemental  dance  poem,” 
with  Ted  Shawn  as  the  fisher-boy  and  Miss 
St.  Denis  as  "The  Spirit,”  and  there  is 
a “Pueblo  Pastoral.”-  a fascinating  Ameri- 
can Indian  legend,  with  Charles  Wake- 
field Cadman’s  music.  There  is  also  a 
Spanish  gypsy  dance,  and,  most  beautiful 
of  all.  a Babylonian  ritual  dance,  "Ishtar 
of  the  Seven  Gates.”  There  ^are  diver- 
tissements, including  a gauche  and  amus- 
ing "Dance  Amerlcalne,”  well  done  by 
Charles  Weidman.  Nor  is  this  all. 

The  conventional  posturing  of  the  in- 
finite number  of  Russian  dancers  New 
York  has  seen  is  entirely  lacking  from  the 
program,  much  to  the  relief  of  everyone, 
no  doubt.  There  is  meaning  to  the 
Denishawn  dances:  the  dancers  use  their 
personalities  as  well  as  their  bodfes,  an*d 
something  of  the  fine  spirit  that  is  in  the 
two  principals  penetrates  all  their  com- 
pany. 

: By  Deems  Taylor  | 


rniavp; cansea  so'mncrrexcn  I'menr.  it.s 
most  completely  sati.sfact'U’y  iiortion 
way  possibly  tlic  performance  of  the 
third  “Leohorc”  overture  that  began 
it,  a vivid  one.  full  of  beautiful  color 
and  dram.'ilic  breadth. 

One  should  perhaps  be  grateful  to 
Moritz  Rosenthal,  who  was  the  soloi.st 
of  the  evening,  for  playing  a concerto 
that  had  not  been  worn  out  with  in- 
cessant repetitions.  He  chose  Chopin’s 
second,  in  E minor,  which  sounded 
almost  Tike  a novelty.  Pnfortunately, 
however,  the,  neglect  of  this  particular 
conceTto  is  not  so  inexplicable  after 
one  has  heard  it-. 

Chopin  wa.s  emph.atically  not  a com- 
poser for  the  orchestra,  and  the  E i 
minor  concerto  sometimes  sounds  as 
if  the  composer  had  first  conceived  it 
as  a sonata  and  later,  discovering  that 
the  piece  was  supposed  to  be  played 
with  orchestra,  had  written  in  just 
enough  instrumental  accompaniment 
to  prevent  the  band’s  going  out  to 
have  a smoke.  The  net  result  is  a 
long  piario  solo,  generally  played 
against  a perfunctory  background  of 
sustained  string  harmony,  w-ith  oc- 
casional interruptions,  “tutti,”  re- 
stating what  the  piano  has  just  said 
or  predicting  what  he  is  about  to  say. 

Nor  is  the  music  itself  very  good 
Chopin.  The  slow  movement  lias  mo- 
ments of  great  beauty,  although  muc’n 
of  it  is  sentimental,  and  there  is  a 
stirring  march  passage  in  the  first 
that  Is  effective.  But  the  closing 
rondo,  concerning  which  Chopin  him- 
self wrote,  “The  Rondo  for  my  con- 
certo is  not  yet  fini.shed,  because  the 
right  inspired  mood  has  always  been 
wanting,”  xvas  apparently'  finished 
without  bothering  to  wait  for  the 
right  in.spired  mood. 

Jtr.  Rosenthal  played  the  concerto 
■with  authority  and  dazzling  brilliance, 
and  was  mightily  applauded  for  it. 
The  concert  closed  with  Franck’s  D 
minor  symphony,  which  managed  to 
sqund  disturbingly  threadbare  in 
places,  despite  the  heartening  com- 
bination of  metriculous  detail  and 
feeling  for  structure  that  Mr.  Mon- 
teux  brought  to  it. 


y 
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Gets  Scholarship  From  Galli-Curcl. 

Muriel  La  P'rance  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  has 
received  a free  scholar-shlp  from  Amelita 
Galli-Curci.  Her  protiSgdc  will  continue 
her  studies  under  the  direction  of  Frantz 
Proschowsky  in  New  York  and  during 
the  Summer  when  .she  will  accompany 
him  to  his  studio  in  the  (’atskills  near 
the  home  of  the  benefastress  at  High- 
mount.  Mine.  GallM’urci  met  Mis.s  La 
P’rance  while  giving  a recital  in  Toledo 
and  was  so  impressed  with  her  talent 
that  she  Invited  her  to  come  to  New 
■j'ork.  Mi.ss  La  France  is  a graduate  of 
tlie  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
at  Boston. 

Giannini  and  Levitzki  in  Concert. 

Dusolina  Giannini  and  Mischa  Levitzki 
appeared  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening 
in  the  fiftli  of  the  benefits  by  various 
arti.sts  for  the  Association  of  Music 
School  Settlements.  The  soprano  was 
heard  in  classic  alr.s;  Italian  and  Span- 
ish folk-songs  and  the  "Ritorna,  ’Vinci-  ■ 
tor,”  from  "Aida.”  The  pianist’s  solos 
ranged  from  Bach  to  Debussy,  some 
Chopin,  his  own  waltz  and  the  Schulz-  , 
Evler  "Blue  Danube.”  Among  the  box- 
holders  were  Mme.  Semfrich  and  Mary 
Garden. 


'I: 


Puccini  and  Wagner  at  the  Opera. 

Puccini  and  'Wagner  shared  a day  at 
the  Metropolitan  yesterday.  "La  Bo- 
heme”  as  a popular  matinee  was  sung 
for  the  seventh  time,  with  Bori,  Martin- 
elli,  Scotti  and  others,  under  Papi’s 
baton.  The  season’s  second  "Tristan” 
drew  a throng  last  night,  when  the  sing- 
ers were  Easton,  Branzell,  Taucher, 
Schorr  and  Bohnen,  conducted  by  Bo- 
danzky.  The  programs  announced  for 
April  18,  the  annual  Good  Friday 
“Parsifal.” 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY. 

I’icrrc  Montoiix  bade  a last  fare- 
well to  his  Tliuisday  evening  audi- 
ences last  niglit  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
.llulging  from  tlic  .storm  of  applause 
that  greeted  liim  iifion  hi.s  lirst  ap- 
P'  .n  unce  on  Uie  plat  form,  after 
' Very  pause  in  the  playing,  and  after 
the  concert,  N>\y  Fork  has— a liUle 
late  ■ 'earned  to  appreciate  his  very 
n-al  C vct  lienee  , and  is  .sorry  to  .see 
Idni  go. 

.M'-.  Monteu.x’.s  Ti'nultimate  pro- 
giuin  wati  'wldl  clic.-en  and  m^'t  with 
crsphalif  ajiiupval  I'roin  libs  hearer.'i, 
a'ilioiigh  upon  an  o'ceasion  less 
■ M II ';c,|  witti  j;i,odwill  it  iiiiglit  not 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

The  type  of  dancing  called  (some- 
what vaguely)  "ae.sthcbic”  is  the 
natural  prey  of  the  comic  strip  and 
the  burlesque  arti.sts.  It  seemM  in- 
credible at  the  time  that  certain 
dances  would  ever  survive  Mr.  Chap- 
lin’s brilliant  and,  mercile.ss  "nature 
frolic"  or  that  others  could  go  on  in 
the  face  of  the  tiny,  mocking  figures 
which  romp  so  gayly  over  the  Sun- 
day funny  page.  They  do  survive, 
but  sometimes  at  the  cost  of  sup- 
pressed hilarity  from  the  audience. 
One  of  the  chief  joys  of  Ruth  St. 
Denis,  Ted  Shawn  and  their  com- 
pany of  dancers  is  that  they  bring 
to  their  work  the  saving  grace  of 
humor  and  that  their  audiences  can 
enjoy  them  without  the 'rigid  sense 
of  assisting  at  the  ritual  of  some 
solei'nn  and  oppressive  art. 

This  year’s  program  brought  three 
new  ballots:  "The  Spirit  of  the  Sea” 

with  a JIatthew  Arnold  mermaid,  a 
mysjtic  d.anco  with  a Babylonian 
Aphrodite  and  a Hopi  Indian  Ballet 
with  a bright  and  colorful  .score  by 
Cadman.  They  -n'cre  received  witii ! 
enthusiasm  by  the  audience  and  so, 
were  the  old  favorites  repeated  from  ' 
other  seasons,  but  tlie  really  rapturou.s 
applause  came  ■ndth  the  single  numbers 
danced  before  the  long  black  curtains 
which  seemed  to  touch  the  house  more 
intimately  than  the  carefully  staged 
' scenes.  One  of  these  was  announced 
; as  “danced  without  music”  but  it 
wasn’t  easy  to  decide  which  one.  The 
instrurrfental  quartet  which  accom- 
panied them  was  excellent  as  a quartet 
but  it  could  liarclly  be  expected  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a full  orchestra 
and  its  agreeable  tinkle  was  often 
completely  lost  in  the  vast  stretches 
of  the  Manhattan.  -\t  these  moments, 
however,  the  rhythm  of  the  dancers 
always  contrived  to  beat  out  tlie  lapses 
untH  the  music  ro.se  again.  It  was  a 
spirited  and  imaginative  performance. 

Devora  Nadworney,  n Russian  con- 
Iraltn,  who  li.’is  been  touvin.g  the  ^\esl 
in  concerts,  g.avo  the  only  solo  recital 
of  the  evening.--  The  opera  was  "I.e 
Roi  de  I-gihore”  v ith  the  usual  cast. 

A.  P. 


MISS  GIANNINI  CHARMS. 

Recital  for  Music  Settlement  Wins 
Her  New  Laurels. 

Tlie  musical  s.eason  liaS  brougiit  ior- 
. word  fey  artists  of  brigliter  pronii.se 
i tlian  Dusolina  Giannini.  who  sang  on 
Friday  night  to  a brilliant  audience 
in  Carnegie  Hall  at  the  last  but  one 
of  tlie  Associated  Music  .School  Settle- 
ment benefits,  given  by  musicians  of 
distinction.  Tlie  serie.s.  wliich  already 
has  enlisted  Mischa  Elman.  Mitja 
Nikiscli.  Elena  Gerhardt  and  Erna 
Rubenstein.  will  come  to  a close  May  S) 
’ witli  a recital  by  Paderew.ski. 

Miss  Giannini.  wh  lia.s  sung  witli  or- 
chestras and  in  recitals,  making  tin 
unusual  record  of  .a  dozen  appearances 
in  New  York  in  her  first  seq-son.  gave 
a benefit  program  jointly  with  Mischa 
Levitzki,  the  pianist.  Her  voice  is  a 
dramatic  soprano,  marked  by  uniisuai 
resonance,  whereby  it  commands  often 
effects  of  peculiar  power.  The  voice 
was  heard  at  its  best  in  an  early  Han- 
i delian  air.  as  it  was  lat'-r  in  the  fir,<t 
I act  aria  from  "A'lda.”  To  the  classic 
group  and  to  that  of  Verdi  tlie  audience 
demanded  encores.  Mis.s  Giannini  bore 
lier  honors  witli  girlisli  cliarm,  appear- 
ing all  ig  white  and  carrying  an  armful 
of  Spring  flower.". 

Tlie  personal  compliment  of  an  invi- 
tation to  share  in  the  -Mu.-ac  .Scliool 
, Settlement’s  all-star  benefit  .series  was 
j a well-merited  one  and  was  shared  by 
; tlie  singer  witli  the  pianist.  Mr.  Levitzki. 

! himself  a New  Yorker  and  an  artist  of 
! note  among  the  younger  generation. 

: He,  too.  was  compelled  to  give  en- 
: cores  after  a Chopin  group,  in  wliicdi 
> lie  also  repeated  the  favorite  "Eutter- 
I fly”  etude. 


SASHA  CULBERTSON  PLAYS.: 

Violinist  Warmly  Received  by  an' 
Appreciative  Audience.  j 

.V  small  but  appreciative  audience  at-  i 
tended  tlie  recital  of  Sasha  Culbertson  | 
at  .\eolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  j 
The  violinist  showed  hi.s  customary  mas-  ' 
terful  technic,  with  a masculine  concep- 
tion of  the  essential  qualities  of  Ids  com- 
po.sitions.  His  tones  have  a certain 
rough  virility  and  lie  attacks  his  .sub- 
ject boldly  and  firmly.  One  of  his  _niosi 
applauded  pieces  waj”  a "Zepli.vr”  by 
Hubay.  He  succeeded  in  conv-rying  tlie 
northern  atmospliere  of  tlie  Grieg  Son-- 
Mta.  in  which  Harry  Kaufman  .sliared 
the' final  lionors,  the  two  mu.sician.s  be- 
ing recalled  thrice.  .Mr.  Culbertson 
reaped  an  even  warmer  tribute  in  tlie 
unfailing  war  horse  of  all  violmi.-ts. 
vvlietlier  aspiring  or  arrived,  Hacn  -- 
"Chaconne.”  H did  not  .sound  quite  .as 
well  as  when  lie  played  it  at  t iM-negu* 
Hall  som.'  time  ago,  but  it  was  l i'- 
' occasion  for  a number  ot  recalls.  l he 
third  group,  specially  picked  for  tiieir 
contrasts  and  variety,  contained  among 
otliers  a vveil  accented  raganini  ’(m- 
pricc,”  a melodious  "( iartvmseene  bv 
Konigold,  and  a siiglitl>'  inane  Aapat  - 
ado  by  Sa  ra."a to. 

'I’lic  vhdini.-t  ended  Ids  concert.  wliK  d 
was  rmlioetl.  with  Papnnini’s  Iwilliant 
"AVttclu-s’  fiance.  " 
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A Sp!»nif,li  Novelty 

Pi>n>  Monieux  maile  hia  farewell  ap- 
pearance here  as  conductor  of  the  Boston  ! 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  Saturday  after-  ' 
noon.  The  number  of  his  admirers  h«a 
been  growing  and  they  showed  by  their 
gre't'ng  and  applause  how  sorry  they  were  ; 
to  see  him  depart.  But  he  will  no  doubt  i 
be  quite  as  happy  in  Paris  as  in  Boston,  [ 
though  he  will  not  have  so  fine  an  or-  | 
chestra  there. 

His  farewell  program  began  with  a Han-  I 
del  concerto  grosso  (No.  6)  aid  ended  i 
pompously  with  the  ••Tannhaeuser"  over- 
ture. There  was  also  Scriabin's  third  sym- 
phony, "The  Divine  Poem.”  which  is  neither 
poetic  nor  divinely  inspired.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  "sjmphonic  impression.s”  for 
orchestra  and  piano  (Heinrich  Gebhardt) 
called  “Nights  in  the  Gardens  of  Spain,” 
by  De  Falla,  the  Spanish  composer,  who 
has  come  to  the  fore  lately,  thanks  largely 
to  Emilio  de  Gogorza’s  admiration  for  his 
songs.  His  nocturne  is  less  notable  for 
Invention  than  for  what  Jean- Aubrey  has 
called  "the  play  of  lights  and  shadows 
skilfully  contrived."  It  is  music  agreeab.e 
to  listen  to.  though  it  might  be  more 
strongly  perfumed.  HENRY  T.  FINCK. 


Latcrence  Gilman 

Mr.  Monteux 

The  week  end  was  chiefly  one  of 
orchestral  farewells,  of  which  the  only 
final  and  unqualified  one  was  the  good- 
by  spoken  by  Pierre  Monteux,  who  re- 
tires from  the  conductorship  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  give 
place  to  Sergei  Koussevitzky,  the  bril- 
liant and  irrubrical  Muscovite  v/ho  will 
assume  the  leadership  of  the  orchestra 
next  season. 

” ■ * * * 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Monteux 
should  feel  happy,  rather  than  de-' 
pressed,  over  the  circumstances  of  his 
farewell.  He  departs  hence  trailing 
clouds  of  glory.  The  handsome  things 
that  are  being  said  of  him  these  days, 
in  print  and  in  private,  must  make  him 
blush  (for  Mr.  Monteux  is  one  of  the! 
few  conductors  we  know  w-ho  seem 
capable  of  blushing).  He  leaves  us  in  the 
fullness  of  his  powers,  and  with  an  ex- 1 
traordinary  record  of  achievement. 
His  conducting  durine-  the  past 
Reason  in  New  York  has  won  him  i 
almost  unqualified  praise.  If  he  had  j 
done  nothing  else  but  perform  Stravin- 
sky’s “Sacre  du  Printemps”  with  the 
mastery  and  eloquence  that  are  still  ' 
fresh  in  every  one’s  mind  he  would  | 
'be  entitled  to  rest  on  his  oars.  And  what  j 
Jlr.  Monteux  has  done  with,  to,  and  for  i 
the  illustrious  orchestra  which  he  has  ! 
Commanded  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
'He  took  charge  of  it  in  a period  of  de- 
moralization, when  it  had  become 
third-rate  and  almost  negligible;  he; 

leaves  it  a superb  instrument,  one  of 
the  great  orchestras  of  the  world,' 

Jin  orchestra  which  should  cause 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  to  weCp  tears 
'bf  joy  when  first  it  plays  for  him — for 
we  have  heard  the  orchestras  that  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  has  had  to  work  with  in 
Paris  and  London. 

» • • 

Suppose  Mr.  Monteux  had  been  re- 
engaged— suppose  he  were  to  stay  on 
in  these  parts  for  another  term?  Let 
him  imagine  what  might  have  hap- 
pened, and  let  him  console  himself. 

Critics,  like  brides,  throw  their  bou- 
quets backward  (as  Mr.  Stewart  Mitchell 
once  happily  observed).  If  Mr.  Monteux 
were  not  leaving  us  for  good,  would 
there  have  been  as  many  bouquets 
Bong  in  his  direction?  We  fear  not. 
Those  who  are  restive  in  the  presence 
of  the  musical  modernists  would  prob- 
»bly  begin  to  complain  next  season  of 
his  programs.  "Too  much  Arthur 
Bliss — too  much  Stravinsky,”  he  might 
bear  them  grumbling.  They  might  lay 
it  up  against  him  that  he  has  played 
only  one  Beethoven  Symphony  in  New 
lork  this  season  (though  other  con- 
certgoers,  surfeited  with  Beethoven 
Cycles  and  countless  repetitions  of  the 
Fifth,  would  prefer  to  bless  him  for 
his  moderation  in  this  respect).  And 
the  mutterings  that  one  heard  after 
Mr.  Monteux’s  All-Wagner  program  on 
March  13  might  have  broken  forth  in 
open  protest  if  Mr.  Monteux  were  stay- 
ing on  with  us:  for  who  wants  to  hear 
Wagner  to-day — except  the  musical 
Lower  Orders? 

• • • 

And  so  Mr.  Monteux  might  have 
found,  if  he  had  remained,  that  the 
public  that  goes  to  Symphony  concerts 

-?i  P , ® creature,  heartless  and  un- 
faithful, given  to  jiltingg  and  cold 
shoulders.  Consider  the  case  of  Mr. 


, , 5ut  let  tnat  pass'.  Mr.  Monteux 

nas  been  praised,  at  times,  with  foolish- 
ness—-for  virtues,  if  they  are  virtues 
of  no  importance.  He  has  been  i-raised. 
for  example,  because  his  demeanor  on 
the  stand  is  quiet  and  repressed,  in 
contrast  with  other  conductors  who 
pursuing  a different  method,  convey 
their  wishes  to  their  orchestras  by  i 
gestures  more  demonstrative  and  em-  ' 
phatic.  But  this  seems  to  us  highly  i 
insignificant.  If  Mr.  Damrosch  can  best ' 
obtain  a lovely  diminuendo  by  turn- 
ing his  back  on  his  orchestra  and 
beaming  upon  the  audience,  why 
shouldn’t  he  resort  to  that  method? 
If  Mr.  Mengelberg  can  best  obtain  one 
of  his  cataclysmic  fortissimos  by  shak- 
ing his  fist  at  the  brass  and  percus- 
sion like  a demoniacal  Ajax,  whose 
affair  is  it  but  his?  If  Mr.  Stokowski 
can  make  his  violins  sing  like  a choir 
pf  morning  stars  by  one  of  those 
■sweeping,  unison,  two-armed  gestures 
of  his,  is  it  not  impertinent  to  ask  him 
to  accomplish  his  ends  by  other 
methods?  If  Mr.  Koussevitzky  can  best 
prevail  upon  his  first  horn  to  deliver 
a melting  cantilena  by  smiling  sweetly 
at  the  hornist  as  at  a beloved  friend, 
why  should  we  question  an  expedient 
which  justifies  itself  by  its  success?) 
* * • 

We  refuse  to  set  it  to  Mr.  Monteux’s 
credit,  therefore,  that  his  method  of, 
conveying  his  reminders  to  his  men 
happens  to  be  an  impassive  one.  It  ‘ 
would  be  a matter  of  complete  indif- 
ference to  us  if  he  chose  to  conduct  ^ 
without  any  baton  at  all,  as  Mr. 
Safonoff  used  to;  or  by  a system  of  i 
signal-flags;  or  with  a baseball  bat;  . 
or,  as  Beau  Brummel  used  to  say, ; 
with  only  “a  glance  of  the  eye.”  After  i 
all,  those  who  object  to  Mr.  Damrosch’s  i 
beaming  countenance,  or  Mr.  Mengel-  I 
berg’s  fist,  or  Mr.  Koussevtzky’s 
sweet  smile,  have  only  to  lower  their: 
lids — they  are  there  to  listen,  and  not, 
to  look. 

Therefore  it  seems  more  pertinent 
to  remember  Mr.  Monteux  because  of 
the  quality  of  his  interpretations  than 
because  of  his  demeanor  on  the 
podium.  We  shall  think  of  him  grate- 
fully because  of  his  sensibility  and 
his  fine  intelligence  as  a musician; 
because  of  his  feeling  for  style,  which 
taught  him  that  Schubert  must  not 
be  made  to  sound  like  Richard  Strauss, 
nor  Wagner  like  Tchaikovsky;  which 
taught  him  that  Handel  lived  in  a dif- 
ferent world  from  Mozart,  and  that 
Debussy  was  not  Liszt.  We  shall 
.•think  of  him  gratefully,  furthermore, 
because  as  a conductor  he  was 
"Skillful,  craftsmanlike,  indefatigable, 
a master  of  his  instrument.  And  (im- 
pertinent though  this  may  be)  we  shall 
remember  him  with  affection  and  ad-  | 
.miration  because  he  was  modest,  gen- J 
tie,  without  pettiness  or  bile;  a rare  | 
artist,  a fine  spirit,  equable  and  wise  ' 
,and  poised.  i 

* • • I 

At  his  farewell  concert  in  Carnegie 
Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon  he  played 
Handel’s  Concerto  Grosso  No.  6,  for 
f^trings;  Scriabin’s  "Divine  Poem,” 
Wagner’s  "Tannhaeuser”  Overture, 
and  a novelty,  "Nights  in  the  Gardens 
of  Spain,”  for  piano  and  orchestra, 
with  the  admirable  Heinrich  Gebhard, 
of  Boston,  as  assisting  pianist. 

De  Falla  is  one  of  the  younger  school 
of  Spanish  composers  (though  he  will 
never  see  forty-seven  again).  He  is 
.known  here  by  certain  music  from  his  I 
ballets,  chiefly  by  the  dances  from  [ 
"The  Three-()ornered  Hat,”  played  | 
here  first  by  Mr.  Monteux  and  after-  i 
-ward  by  Mr  Damrosch.  De  Falla  has  j 
'lived  much  in  Paris  and  is  almost  as  I 
'French  in  style  as  he  is  Spanish.  The  | 
spirit  of  Debussy  broods  over  these  i 
■Iberian  nocturnes — not  always  to  their 
.advantage.  We  should  like  to  have 
known  how  Mr  De  Falla  himself  feels 
•about  Spanish  nights — he  did  not  need 
To  go  to  various  piano  pieces  and  or- 
aihestral  scores  of  Debussy  for  har- 
monic and  instrumental  effects,  for 
'in  other  works  De  Falla  has  spoken 
,for  himself.  Nevertheless  his  "Noches 
cn  los  Jardines  de  Espana”  contains 
some  fascinating  music — principally  in 
its  first  movement.  Later  it  resorts 
.fo  a somewhat  disaffecting  prettiness, 
and  the  sentimental  lure  is  unduly  ^ 
.perceptible. 

Mr.  Gebhard,  who  is  heard  far  too  > 
seldom  in  New  York,  is  a pianist  of  i 
rare  gifts.  An  accomplished  virtuoso,  j 

he  never  plays  for  virtuosity’s  sake. 
He  is  first  the  poet,  the  man  of  warm' 
and  delicate  fancy,  the  sensitive  mu- 
sician, and  his  great  skill  is  made  to 
serve  the  end.s  of  the  interpreter.  His  . 
playing  .yesterday  was  beautifully  pro- 
portioned, always  within  the  frame, 
justly  contributory  to  the  delightful 
performance  achieved  by  Mr.  Monteu.x. 

The  playing  of  the  orchestra  was  of' 
memorable  excellence  throughout  the 
afternoon,  and  Mr.  Monteux  was  at  the. 
top  of  his  form.  He  was  applauded  at 
every  point  whore  applause  could  bej 
interjected,  and  the  friendliness,  ap-' 
preciation  and  regret  of  the  audiencq 
were  unmistakably  manifested.  (There 
was  also — need  we  add?--a  wreath). 

And  thus  passes  Monteux  from  the 
contemporary  orchestral  scene.  But 
we  shall  be  greatly  astonished  if  wcl 
do  not  see  him  .ofrain  some  day,  his' 


'^hich  has  witnessed 
woir/?..  .h.n"S| 
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Mr.  Mengelberg 

Yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  the  Philharmonic  So- 
1 ciety  gave  its  last  subscription  concert 
of  the  season,  and  Mr.  Mengelberg 
, made  what  might  be  called  his  semi- 
final appearance  for  this  year.  He  will 
be  heard  again  within  the  same  walls) 
next  Sunday  afternoon  in  a special  coni 
, cert  in  conjunction  with  the  Schola 
I Cantorum,  when  he  will  conduct  peri 
formances  of  Bach’s  solo  cantata,  "Selia 
ist  der  Mann”  (“Blessed  Is  the  Man”)! 
No.  67,  and  of  Beethoven’s  Ninth 
Symphony;  and  he  will  be  heard  yelj 
again  on  Thursday  evening,  April  17 
at  Carnegie  Hall,  in  a repetition  o'i 
that  program.  But  the  Philharmonic 
subscribers  will  hear  him  no  more  in 
the  “regular”  series  until  January,  1925. 


It  was  a happy  idea  of  Mr.  Mengel- 
berg’s  to  choose  as  his  concluding 
number  yesterday  afternoon  the  “Held- 
enleben”  of  Richard  Strauss,  for  Mrl 
Mengelberg  is  never  more  impressive 
than  when  he  conducts  Strauss.  H< 
had  played  “Tod  und  ’Verklarung”  th( 
night  before  at  Carnegie  Hall,  witi 

1 ._j __J  — _ » .1  T X V 


G~ major  Symphoffy  (No.  RST? 
Debussy’s  two  instrumental  Nocturnes, 
"Nuages”  and  “Fetes,”  and  the 
“Scheherazade”  Suite — acannily  chosen 
list. 

* * « 

Mr.  Golschmann  is  slim,  erect,  en- 
ergetic, decisive  and  confident,  mili- 
taristic in  pose  and  gesture,  suggest- 
ing a boyish  Bodanzky.  He  knows 
what  he  wants  from  his  orchestra  and 
knows  h'^ow  to  get  it.  His  vitality  is 
remarkable,  and  he  evidently  has  tem- 
. perament  and  intelligence.  His  feeling 
for  rhythm  is  vivid  and  clear,  and  he 
has  an  unsual  power  of  climax-build- 
ing—he  sent  Rimsky’s  ship  crashing 
upon  the  magnetic  rock  with  a truly 
hair-raising  shock  and  roar. 

His  imagination  seems  sharp  edged 
and  objective,  rather  than  poetic  and 
luminous  and  interior.  There  was 
little  distance,  little  sense  of  sky  and 
space  and  impalpability  in  his  version 
of  Debussy’s  marvelous  and  melan- 
choly fantasy  of  drifting  clouds;  and 
his  shaping  of  the  melodic  line,  as  in 
the  idyl  of  the  Young  Prince  and  thf 
Young  Princess,  was  a bit  rigid  anc 
1 insensitive.  His  outstanding  qualitie.- 
iare  his  vitality,  his  command  of  his  or 
i chestra,  his  power  and  intensity  Ht 
! is  a magnetic  and  stimulating  con 
I ductor,  unmistakably  a man  of  talent. 

His  reception  yesterday'  was  enthusi 
I astic.  and  his  success  l^yunil  question 

•oiiiiiuircii  vriven  Prizes  | 

For  Orchestra  Essays 


Philharmonic  Ends  First  Sea 
son  of  Monday  Series; 
Three  Awards  Are  Made 

The  Philharmonic  Children’s  con- 

- . , certs,  launched  by  the  Philharmonic 

American  Orchestral  societies. 


Heldenleben”  is  a far  greater  work  , , j ^ c 

than  “Tod  und  Verklarung,”  and  Mr.  reached  the  end  of  their  first  season 
Mengelberg’s  conducting  of  it  is  corre-  yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall, 
spondingly  a more  remarkable  achieve-  Ernest  Schelling  led  the 

We  are  well  aware  that  “Ein  Helden-  .final  performance  of  the  Monday  series 
leben”  is  now  almost  as  scornfully  and  announced  the  winners  of  the 
regarded  as  is  Tchaikovsky’s  “Pa-  mg^als  for  the  best  sets  of  notes  and 
thetic”  Symphony  ; and  no  ^ critic  observations  on  the  programs, 
who  is  nervous  about  his  reputation  . . aii;-«„ 

for  musical  respectability  would  dream  The  three  prize  winners  were  Allison 
of  saying  a good  word  for  Strauss’s  Grace,  seven  years  old;  Edith  Baker, 
Opus  40.  But  it  happens  that  we,  hav-  gigygn^  anj  Alice  Hunt,  eleven.  Six 
ing  sunk  so  low  upon  several  occasions  j ^ honorable  mention— David 
as  to  venture  a kindly  word  for  the  receiveu  uonoi  ^ ^ 

“Pathetique,”  are  callously  prepared  to  Schulte,  seven;  Elsie  Grace,  eight,  a 
say  that  “Ein  Heldenleben”  still  seems  sister  of  Allison  Grace;  Carol  Barnes 
to  us  a mighty  work — music  of  amazing  and  Rita  Mitchell,  nine;  Arthur  Turn- 
strength  and  of  heroic  beauty.  We  bull,  ten,  and  Maddie  Aldrich,  thirteen, 
still  find  the  closing  pages,  with  the  Before  there  proclamations  Mr. 
grave  and  intimate  dialogue  of  horn  Schelling  gave  the  Alborada  from  R™- 
and  solo  violin,  music  of  noble  and  sky-Korsakoff's  “Capriccio  Espagnol,” 
tender  loveliness.  It  was  of  these  final  -he  Tchaikovsky  Andante  Cantabile. 
pages  that  Philip  Hale  once  dared  to  Debuss-y’s  “Golliwog’s  Cakewallr,”  _and 
say  that  they  were  “worthy  of  Bee-  after  remarks  on  and  demonstrations 
thoven  in  his’ supreme  moments  of  rapt  of  the  percussion  instruments,  Schrei- 
meditation”;  and  yesterday  this  praise  ner’s -concerto  for  tympani  and  per- 
seemed  to  us  as  just  as  it  was  coura-  cussion,  with  Messrs.  Friese,  Schmehl, 
geous.  For  it  was  as  reckless  to  praise  Risch  and  Katz  as  soloists.  The  “re- 
Strauss  then,  when  he  was  considered  quest”  number  was  the  adagio  of 
a dangerous  radical,  as  it  is  now,  when  Haydn’s  Farewell  Symphony,  played 
he  is  antiquated,  and  safe,  and  sane,  in  candlelight,  shading  to  darkness  as 


The  great  qualities  of  Mr.  Mengel- 


the  cardies-  were  put  out  one  by  one 
After  the  recipients  of  medals  and  of 


By  Deems  Taylor 


berg  are  never  more  impressively  re-'honorable  mention  had  mounted  and 
vealed  than  when  he  conducts  his  be-  left  the  stage,  the  Berlioz  Rakoezy 
loved  “Heldenleben.”  Then  he  is  as  an  March  and  the  singing  of  the  Star- 
Old  World  bard,  declaiming  epic  verse,  Spangled  Banner  brought  the  end  of  a 
and  the  orchestra  is  his  gigantic  harp  Hc) 
made  his  customary  effect  with  the' 
music  yesterday  afternoon;  and  after 
the  great  E-flat  chord  at  the  end  had 
died  into  silence,  and  the  eighty-sec- 
ond season  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
was  a memory,  there  were  plaudits, 
and  cheers,  and  shouts — almost  as  if 
the  audience  thought  they  had  been 
listening  to  great  music,  greatly 
played. 

Mr.  Ernest  Schelling  was  also  pres- 
ent, as  composer  of  his  stirring  tone- 
poem,  “A  "Victory  Ball,”  and  he  was 
called  upon  to  rise  in  his  box  and 
receive  the  praise  of  the  audience. 

Richard  Wagner  was  on  hand,  too,  in 
the  surge  and  thunder  of  his  “Flying 
Dutchman”  overture,  with  the  Dutch- 
man from  Amsterdam  securely  riding 
the  tempest. 


Mr.  Golschmann 

While  Mr.  Mengelberg  was  reaching 
for  his  hat  at  the  Metropolitan,  an- 
other conductor,  new  to  America,  was 
ringing  the  orchestral  doorbell  at  Aeo- 
lian Hall.  This  was  Vladimir  Golsch- 
mann, of  Paris,  who  had  been  in- 
vited by  the  Symphony  Society  to  con- 
duct a special  post-season  concert 
with  its  orchestra.  Mr.  Golschmann 
is  young — he  is,  we  believe,  in  the  un- 
believable twenties.  “He  is  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Concerts  Golschmann  in 
Paris,  and  is  known  there  as  the  spe- 
cial friend  of  the  modernists.  He 
came  to  America  with  the  Swedish 
Ballet  and  conducted  a miserable 
orchestra  at  the  opening  performance 
of  that  ill-starred  organization.  Yes- 
terday he  had  an  orchestra  of  the 
first  rank  at  his  disposal,  and  he  was 
^able  to  demonstrate  that  he  deserved  a 
'hearing.  He  had  selected  for  his  pro- 
gram the  “Euryanthe”  Overture, 


THE  WELCOME  GUEST. 

Now  dawns  the  season  for  orches- 
tral concerts  by  what  are  tactfully 
called  guest  conductors,  w’ho  take 
over  the  regular  symphony  orchestras 
— by  Invitation  or  otherwise — for 
isolated  concerts  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  New  York  what  they  can  do. 
These  guest  concerts  are  likely  to 
prove  trying  ordeals  for  every  one 
concerned;  for  the  conductor  gen- 
erally gets  too  little  rehearsal  time  In 
which  to  prepare  any  but  the  most 
hackneyed  works,  and  the  audience 
In  consequence  generally  gets  Chykov- 
sky’s  "Pathetique,”  the  "Tannhaeu- 
ser’’ overture  and  "Leonore"  No.  3 
— or  anything  else  that  the  orchestra 
can  play  in  Us  sleep. 

There  was  a guest  concert  m 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
It  proved  a decided  exception  to  the 
rule  by  being  an  interesting  and  at 
times  brilliant  event.  It  was  given  by 
Vladimir  Golschman.  conducting  the 
New  York  Syunphony  Orchestra.  Mr. 
Golschman  may  ho  remembered  as 
the  young  French  conductor  who 
wrestled  so  valiantly  with  a badly 
balanced  and  unskilled  orchcatra 
during  the  brief  and  Inglorlou.s  run 
of  the  Swedish  Ballet  at  the  Century 
Theatre.  Even  then  lie  .showed  sQfS 
of  possessing  .a  decided  sen»  <rf 


rhj’thTn~burTiad  Tio  cHSaiWnrb  display  r ' 
the  really  exceptional  talents  that  he  j 
revealed  yesterdaj'  afternoon. 

His  program  yesterday,  while  com- 
posed of  familiar  enough  works,  was 
well  arranged  and  avoided  pieces  that 
had  been  ridden  to  death  during  the 
winter.  It  began  with  Weber’s 
‘Euryanthe”  overture,  went  on  to 
Haydn’s  G major  symphony,  led 
thence  through  Debussy’s  "Nuages” 
and  "Fetes,”  and  concluded  with 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s  “Scheherazade.” 
Throughout  this  list  young  Mr. 
Golschihan  revealed  himself  as  a con- 
ductor of  genuine  gifts  and  bright 
promise.  Above  all,  he  possesses  the 
two  Indispensable  attributes  of  con- 
ducting, a sense  of  time  and  the 
ability  to  communicate  his  wishes  to 
the  orchestra.  His  rhythms  have  the 
breath  of  life  in  them,  and  if  at  times 
—as  in  "Nuages”— they  are  a little 
faster  than  one  might  expect,  at  least 
they  never  degenerate  into  sentimen- 
tality or  heaviness. 

His  attacks  are  exceptionally  clean, 
for  he  not  only  has  the  knack  of  keep- 
ing his  playere  alert,  but  possesses  a 
sharp,  clear  beat  that  never  leaves 
them  in  doubt  as  to  their  entrances. 
He  displayed  an  admirable  feeling  for 
structure  both  in  the  symphony  and 
the  Rlmaky  work,  giving  the  latter, 
in  fact,  a performance  that  really  de- 
serves the  adjective  "brilliant.” 

The  one  serious  fault  in  his  read- 
ings yesterday  was  over-sonority.  On 
several  occasions  he  let  the  brass 
play  so  loudly  as  to  smother  every- 
thing else;  but  even  that  was  prob- 
ably due,  at  least  in  part,  to  his  hav- 
ing misjudged  the  tricky  acoustics  of 
the  hall.  The  players  followed  his 
lead  with  obvious  interest  and  played 
with  excellent  tone,  and  his  audience 
was  deservedly  enthusiastic. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

If  you  take  the  thesis  of  a musical 
work  seriously  you  find  an  ironic 
pontrast  on  the  last  Philharmonic 
irogram  given  at  the  Metropolitan 
[''csterday.  "Eln  Heldenleben,”  by 
Jttohard  Strauss,  was  combined  with 
'A  Victory  Ball”  by  Schelling.  and 
he  triumpha^nt  outburst  from  the 
lero’s  battlefield  mingled  w'ith  the 
nutterings  of  the  forgotten  dead  in 
hat  bitter  and  haunting  poem  by 
Voyes.  It  was  as  if  the  fanfares 

Erom  the  Strauss  victory  had  been 
choed  Iby  the  laconic  answer  “Now 
|t  can  be  told” — a musical  conflict 
^b^^ously  enjoyed  by  Willem  Mengel- 
berg,  who  dramatized  both  view- 
points with  Impartial  enthusiasm. 
The  Cr/erture  to  "The  Flying  Dutch- 
man” Introduced  the.  program, 
though  there  waa  at  first  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  concert  would  ever 
begin  at  all.  For  the  last  entrance 
of  Willem  Mengelberg  this  season 
was  greeted  by  a prolonged  demon- 
stration— ^much  applause  from  the 
audience  and  much  tapping  of  fiddle- 
sticks from  the  orchestra — all  of 
which  the  little  Dutch  conductor  ac- 
knowledged with  profuse  bows  of 
farewell. 


Basils  Kilbalchlch,  forVmany  years 
head  of  the  Archangelsky  Choir  of 
Petrograd,  brought  his  Russian  Sym- 
phonic Choir  to  Town  Hall  yesterday. 
He  writes  that  in  his  various  experi- 
ments with  choral  singing  he  has 
taken  the  symphony  orchestra  as  a 
model  and  has  endeavored  to  give  to 
each  voice  the  value  of  an  Instrument 
In  a modern  orchestra.  The  result  is 
a volume  of  tone  which  might  have 
come  from  one  .sensitive  and  perfectly 
tuned  Instrument  except  that  these 
singers  add  their  own  spirit  of  very 
human  joy  .and  melancholy.  Their 
program  ranged  from  ancient  church 
harmonies  to  a group  of  folk-songs 
which  N(  w York  was  once  taught  to 
hum  by  the  Chauve-Souris. 

At  Carnegio  Hall.  .Tascha  Heifetz 
g.Tvo  hiB  last  recital  of  the  .season, 
which  was  greeted  by  every  devotee 
who  could  make  hi.s  way  to  balcony 
or  orchestra  or  to  the  overflowing 
since.  His  program  opened  with  the 
Krciitzer  Sonata  and  included  a group 
of  Bach  ar.angcmcnts  by  Franko,  Press 
,'ind  Krclsler. 

In  the  evening,  George  Barrere 
brought  hla  Little  Symphony  to  the 
Henry  Miller  Theatre  for  the  second 
of  tliOHe  intimate  and  friendly  con- 
cert-s  so  beloved,  by  their  Sunday 
night  audlcncCl. 

Thorn  w*n  bits  , from  Carpenter 


thrown  In  between  ■•i-,esi‘  rci-co 
Rameau  and  a Mozart  concerto,  “Two 
Aubades.”  by  Lalo,  and  a vivid, 
splashy  Spanish  ballet  (“The  Royal 
Fandango”)  by  Morales.  Paul  Koch- 
anski  gave  a keen  and  sensitive  per- 
formance as  soloist  in  the  concerto. 

Other  music  of  the  evening  was  In 
the  East  Indian  program  of  Ratan 
Devi  and  Roshanara,  In  the  song  re- 
cital of  Zebelle  Aram  and  in  the  usual 
opera  concert  which  had  Ernst  von 
Dohanyt  as  soloist  and  a familiar 
group  of  singers.  A.  S. 

Sunday  Symphony  Society. 

The  Sunday  Symphony  Society's  third 
free  concert  yesterday  noon  filled  the 
Criterion  Theatre  artd  again  turned 
crowds' away.  Maximilian  Pfizer  played, 
Bruch's  violin  concerto,  and  .Josiah  Zuro 
conducted  the  I-argo  from  Dvorak's 
•'New  World”  Symphony.  Tchaikovsky's 
“Rompo  and  .Tuliet”  fanta.sy  and  the  . 
"Huldigungs”  march  of  Grieg.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Alexander  Lyons  of  the  Eighth  Ave- 
nue Temple,  Brookbrn,  gave  an  address 
on  “Our  Supreme  Need.”  He  cited  the 
“New  World”  music  as  typifying  the 
brotherhood  of  many  nationalities  in 
America  .which  would  mean  much  to 
mankind,  and  he  praised  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood  behind  these  free  Sunday 
concerts. 

Ludikar  With  People’s  Chorus. 

The  People’s  Chorus  of  New  York,  led 
by  L.  Camilieri,  made  a new  departure 
in  opening  a .series  of  free  Sunday  nigjit 
! concerts  at  the  Jolson  Theatre  last  even- 
ing. Beside  choral  numbers  from  Bach, 
Wagner,  Mendelssohn  and  .several  Amer- 
icari-s,  the  program  included  solos  by  the 
Czechoslovak  baritone,  Pavel  Ludikar, 
and  an  address  on  ' 'Music  as  a Recrea- 
tion,” by  Herbert  Bay.ird  Swope  of  The 
New  York  World.  Mr.  Camilieri’s  ad- 
vanced unit  of  choristers  was  heard  in 
Dvorak's  “New  World”  largo,  the  con- 
ductor's “Any  Idtlle  Word  of  Ours”  and 
I pieces  by  J.  H.  McNaughton,  G.  B. 
Nevin  and  C,  P.  Scott. 

Golsckmann  Conducts. 

Ity  OLIN  DOWNE.S. 

.\  .singularly  brilliant  concert  was 
given  by  Vladimir  Gohschmann  and  the 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Mr. 
Golschmann  was  pi'actically  unknown  to 
his  audience  when  he  stepped  on  tlie 
platform.  He  arrived  in  this  city  early 
in  the  season  as  conductor  for  the  ill- 
fated  Swedish  Ballet.  Appearing  then 
j under  circumstances  not  particularly 
conducive  to  finished  artistic  represen- 
tation, he  was  evidently  unable  to  show 
the  quality  of  his  talent.  It  was  known 
that  the  concerts  conducted  by  Golscli- 
mann  in  Paris  liad  been  a distinctive 
feature  of  late  seasons  in  that  city,  tliat 
Jlr.  Golsclimann  had  also  conducted 
concerts  in  Brussels  and  performances 
of  the  Ballet  Russe,  since  the  war,  and 
that  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York 
had  arranged  this  special  concert  for 
him  upon  the  close  of  Mr.  Damrosch's 
season.  The  rest  was  discovered  by  a 
surprised  and  delighted  audience  as  the 
concert  proceeded. 

The  program  was  of  familiar  music : 
Weber's  "Euryanthe”  overture:  the 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  13,  in  G 
major ; two  movements  from  the  De- 
ibussy,  “Nocturnes”  for  orchestra,  “Nu- 
,ges”  and  "Fetes,”  and  Rimsky-Korsa- 
off’s  symphonic  suite  after  the  Arabian 
Night  "Scheherazade.”  The  authority 
of  a man  young  in  his  years  and  en- 
thusiasm, modest  but  confident  in  his 
knowledge  of  his  art.  was  felt  with  the 
first  brilliant  flourish  of  the  Weber 
livcrture.  A few  passages  in  this  over- 
:urc,  it  is  true,  indicated  a tension  not 
Jiinatural  to  the  occasion,  and  they 
yere  not  detrimental  in  any  important 
yay  to  the  interpretation.  No  partlcu- 
ar  subtleties,  for  that  matter,  are  re- 
juired  by  this  music,  now  rapidly  fad- 
ng,  once  wildly  romantic.  Its  formerly 
flowing  youth  was  kindled  anew  by  the 
tonductor  and  by  the  players,  who  re- 
sponded to  his  wishes  w'ith  a crispness 
of  attack  and  a rhythmical  life  and 
energy  positively  startling  ! Something 
tad  happened.  It  was  apparent  in  (he 
very  tone-quality  of  the  orchestra.  l 
Haydn's  Symphony  developed  a crisp- 
ness and  nicety  of  phrase,  a clarity  and 
a singing  quality  in  the  strings  delight- 
fully ap))roprlate  to  the  music.  Here 
and  everywhere  else  the  conductors 
Ibeat  was  clean  and  sure,  but  al- 
|ways  elastic  to  the  inner  current  of 
!the  music.  It  was  soon  evident,  further- 
i morn,  that  Mr.  Gol.schmann  is  excep- 
tionally informed  of  the  technical  capa- 
citle.s  of  tlic  instruments  and  intuitive 
to  the  feeling  of  the  players.  He  did 
more  than  lead  them,  or  suggest  or  re- 
mind them  of  matters  planned  in  re- 
licMisal.  He  permitted  and  encouraged 
ilum,  on  occ.asion,  to  expre.ss  them- 
'■ivc.s.  When  there  arrived  moments  of 
< ompicte  understanding  Uie  conductor 
would  barely  indicate  the  measure,  con- 
fining him.«elf  to  a glance  or  an  encour- 
aging ge.Mturcs,  and  good  it  was  to  see 
and  to  hoar  what  followed.  The  men 
playod  tlien  with  tlie  rntliuslasm  of 
muinlans  and  the  conviction  of  Inter- 


The  tempo  of  the  first  of  the  Debussy  i 
Noc  turne-.  "Ff-lcs.  ' was  taken  " k"  ! 
premeditation,  somewhat  faster  than  is  i 
the  rule  with  Vnost  conductors  on  this 
side  of  the  \vater.  The  effect,  to  one 
accustomed  to'tiie  slower  tempo,  seemed  ^ 
to  rob  the  piece  of  a little  of  its  quality 
jf  reverie,  while  it  conduced  to  an  un- ] 
common  unity  and  conciseness.  But  IMr.  j 
"Golschmann,  who  has  grown  up  musical-  | 
y in  Paris,  must  be  better  acquainted; 
with  the  tempo  desired  by  the  composer  i 
t han  most  musicians  over  here.  In  the  i 
performance  of  the  “Fetes”  his  superia- 
tive  sense  of  rhythm  was  shown,  t^^d  1 
the  pagan  processional  ushered  In  by 
tive  trumpets,  at  first  heard  far  aw’ay,  i 
reij.ched  a magnificent  sonority.  , 

After  these  numerous  •excellences  it 
was  a foregone  conclusion  that  the  flit- 
tering and  rhapsodic  music  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  would  bring  an  effective  end 
to  the  concert,  but  even  so  the  audience 
was  thrilled  to  an  extent  not  wholly  ex- 
pected. The  opening  was  rarely  im- 
pressive—as  portentous  as  the  curse  of 
the  genii  who  came  out  of  the  bottle. 
Tlie  sea  music  had  a sweep  of  line  and 
a constantly  growing  power  of  tone  for 
which  no  precedent  is  remembered.  It 
was  not  only  the  linear  power,  as  one 
might  say,  of  this  Oriental  sea  scape 
which  impressed  the  hearer,  but  the 
manner  in  which  a constantly  growing 
volume  and  gorgeousness  of  tone  welled 
from  the  orchestra.  This  was  because 
the  conductor  was  able,  even  in  so  fa- 
miliar a score,  to  discover  new  possi- 
bilities of  resonance  and  brilliancy  in 
the  marv'elous  coloring  and  "spacing”  of 
the  instruments. 

Much  could  be  said  of  eloquent  detail.s 
of  thi.«;  performance : of  tlie  expressive 
nuances  and  articulation  of  eacli  solo 
part  in  the  second  movement— the  tale 
of  the  two  kalendars ; and  the  manner 
in  which  this  movement,  kaleidoscopic 
as  is  its  character,  held  together  and 
did  indeed  tell  a magical  tale ; of  the 
use  of  the  percussion  instruments  in 
the  finale,  not  only  for  rhythm  but  for 
color,  and  the  final  superb  climax.  No 
effect  of  rhythm,  sonority,  instrumen- 
tation in  the  score  was  passed  over, 
yet  not  once  was  an  effect  manufactured 
for  the  occasion,  nor  a single  appeal 
made  to  the  gallery. 

It  is  never  possible  to  judge  a con- 
ductor by  a single  concert.  It  is  also 
to  be  remembered  that  in  two  rehearsals 
no  conductor  can  completely  impress  his 
wishes  on  ah  orchestra.  But  the  net 
impres.slon  of  Mr.  Golschmann's  first 
orchefitral  conceit  in  New  Yoik  is  of  a 
new  and  distinctive  figure  in  the  con- 
ductor's world  and  a figure  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  Long  aftci-  tlie  last  note 
sounded  the  audience  remained  in  the 
hall  to  express  its  enthusiasm. 


Russian  Chorus 
Makes  Debut 

By  F.  D.  Perkins 

A Russian  chorus  with  an  interesting 
title,  the  “Russian  Symphony  Choir,” 
conducted  by  Basil  Kibalchich,  proved 
that  interest  lay  in  its  performance 
as  well  as  in  its  American  debut'  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  Town  Hall,  with 
a program  of  ecclesiastical,  folk  and 
other  numbers,  and  earned  a welcome 
of  deserved  warmth  from  a good  sized 
audience. 

The  purport  of  the  title  is  that  the 
twenty-six  singing  Russians — a pic- 
turesquee,  exotic  group  in  re  frocks 
with  blue  sleeves — form  a vocal  or- 
chestra, ifferent  singers  playing  the 
part  of  the  different  instruments. 

Singing  Like  Orchestra 
The  analogy,  indeed,  could  not  be 
Carrie  too  far  in  yesterday’s  perform- 
ance; one  could  not  have  closed  one’s 
eyes  and  imagined  that  oboes,  clarinets 
or  trumpets  were  being  sounded  on 
the  platform,  but  the  singers  did  pro- 
duce effects  of  a remarkablee  orches- 
tral kind.  There  were  voices  of  varied 
timbre,  a wie  range  of  volume  with 
the  deepest  basses  suggesting  a com- 
bination of  double  bass  and  tuba,  giv- 
i ing  a foundation  to  the  yhole  and  con- 
trasts of  song  and  humming,  giving 
'plenty  of  ingredients  for  Mr.  Kibal- 
chich’s vocal  recipe.  The  performance 
eserved  admiration  for  its  accuracy 
and  perfect  control,  each  of  the  four- 
teen women  and  twelve  men  of  the 
choir  seeming  as  much  under  the  con- 
ductor’s direction  as  instrumental 
players  of  a well  drilled  orchestra. 

The  type  of  singing  was  not  entirely 
unfamiliar,  suggesting  that  of  Alex- 
ander Koshetz’s  Ukranian  Chorus.  The 
program  began  with  a fourteenth  cen- 
tury melody,  followed  by  religious 

(numbers  by  Gretchaninoff,  Archangel- 
sky  and  Lvovsky,  whose  "Lord,  Have 
Mecy,”  produced  a strikingly  long 
diminuendo,  with  an  equally  long,  even 
cresendo,  stetifying  to  the  singers 
control  over  their  volume  of  sound. 
This  was  repeated. 

Mile.  Ivanovna  Effective 
The  Gretchaninoff  Credo,  with  Mile. 
Ivanavna’s  alto  solo  over  an  organ- 
like  chorus,  proved  unusually  effective. 
Choral  transcriptions  of  Chopin's  C 
minor  prelude  and  Schumann’s  "Mem- 
ories,” op.  f>8,  also  seemed  effective,  if 
not  pianistic  the  second,  perhaps,  de- 
pending somewhat  unduly  on  humming. 

Tchaikovsky’s  "Nightingale,”  an  ar- 
rangement by  Mr.  Kibalchich,  and 
Chesnokov’s  “The  Maulers’  followedj 
then  an  anonymous  “Little  Serenade” 


with  a strong  suggestion  of  an  air  in 
“Hansel  and  Gretel.”  Foik  songs,  most  ; 
of  them  arranged  by  Mr.  Kibalchich, 
for  m-en  and  women  separately  and  for  , 
mixed  ichorus,  completed  the  program,  ! 
in  which  Miles.  Mikhailovskaya,  Ko-  ; 
choobe>y,  de  Smitt  and  Ivanovra  figured 
as  soU'ists.  A most  lively  Bohemian 
song,  irepeated,  gave  the  performance 
a very  agreeable  ending. 

RUSSIAN  SYMPHONIC  CHOIR. 

Remarkable  Choral  Effects  Produced 
Under  Basil  Kibalchich’s  Direction. 

Basil  Kibalchich,  disciple  of  Riinsky- 
Korsakoff  and  leader  of  the  Archangel- 
sky  Choir  and  that  of  Petrograd  Con- 
servatory, made  an  American  ddbut 
with  the  twenty-six  singers  of  Ills  Rus- 
sian Symphonic  Choir  yesterday  at  the 
Town  Hall.  The  group  in  long  rod  robes, 
blue  sleeves  and,  tor  the  women,  quaint 
gold  crowns,  recalled  with  their  conduc- 
tor a title  of  Gorky’s  own,  “Twenty- 
six  and  One.”  An  audience  of  Russian 
exiles  and  Russian-.Vniericans  filled  tlie 

*'as  the  Russian  Symphonic  Choir  is  to 
reappear  in  Holy  Week,  it  was  of  inter- 
est to  hear  Lvovsky’s  litany.  Lord. 
Have  Mercy.”  superbly  cuanted  and  at 
once  redemanded  at  the  matinee.  Gro- 
tchaninov’s  "Credo.  with  contralto 
monotone  bj’  Mis.s  Ivanova  won  recalls 
for  the  individual  artist,  as  did  Schu- 
mann's hummed  “Memories  ’ for  all  the 
soprano  choir.  A “Kolladka  of  the 
Ukraine  New  Year,  harmonized  by  Ko- 
shetz.  was  repeated.  So  was  a Serbian 
“Kolo,”  or  native  game  song,  arranged 
bv  Kibalchich  with  male  voice.s  of  muted 
violin  and  'cello  quality  and  a startling 
deep  bass  imitation  of  drums.  , ^ ^ 

To  New  Yorkers  it  was  a delight  to 
hear  the  Volga  boatmen's  "Ei  Uclinem” 
as  it  has  rarely  been  sung  here.  The 
male  voices  again  gave  a folksong  u.sed 
by  Humperdinck  for  Gretel's  air,  "Ein 
Mannlein  steht  im  Walde,”  in  "Hilnsel. 
und  Gretel.”  The  last  songs  were  Bohe-  | 
mian  such  as  Czechoslovak  .‘oldiers  i 
sang  in  France  during  the  war,  the  duet  I 
by  Mme.  Kochoobey  and  tenor  with 
chorus  attracting  special  enthusiasm. 


o hear,  as  there  was  a new  conaucioi- 
^making  his  American  debut  in  Aeolian 
Hall. 

His  name  is  Vladimir  Golschmann.  He 
is  very  young,  a youth  of  willowy  build, 
but  he  has  energy,  knows  how  to  keep 
the  men  under  control  (he  had  the  Dam- 
rosch  orchestra)  and  made  a good  im- 
pression on  the  audience.  What  he  did 
with  Weber’s  “Euryanthe”  overture  and 
a Hadyn  symphony  i do  not  know.  Nor 
did  I hear  him  play  the  whole  of  Debussy’s 
“Nuages”  and  "Fetes,”  but  Captain  Je- 
rome Hart  and  Edgar  Varese  as.sured  me 
that  he  conducted  them  admirably. 

The  big  piece  came  at  the  end — Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s  “Scheherazade”  suite.  Here 
the  new  conductor  opened  the  floodgates 
of  melody,  which  surged  up  and  down  in 
approved  fashion.  He  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  Oriental  fioriture  and  was  not  afraid  to 
unleash  the  brasses,  without  marrtng  the 
«uphony. 
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Lawrence  Gilman 

The  Rochester  Orchestra 
Gives  a Concert  at 
Carnegie  Hall 

About  a year  ago  that  modern 
din,  Mr.  George  Eastman,  of 
IK.  Y..  rubbed  his  lamp  and  br°yb 
' an  orchestra  into  being.  He  ‘ 

again  about  six  months  later  ami  th 
oLnont  young  British  rf 

eomluctor, 

^^JJfuiJrtCv^iipth^ncworchi.- 

onTorthesu/.  7me  h..s 

HmhostTr  a full  fledged  symphouic 


' .Tv ira,  proudly  entitifo  Ihe' 
••Roch^‘^  ’T  Philharmonic,"  which  is 
ju  ron-pletinjr  n season  of  seventeen 

CnIK'  I 

T.,  story  of  Mr.  Eastman’s  large 
. .iooiil  .afcrprisc  is  well  known  by 
his  iinic  it  was  told  a recently  as 
l.iM  Sunday  in  The  Herald  Tribune.  It 
lie.  1 . ..lie  enthusiastic  suppjrt  and' 
co-oper;  turn  of  every  one  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  enlargement  of  the  public 
■’i:  t goes  to  hear  symphony  conceits; 
.and  ;l  itochester  has  not  already 
erected  a monument  to  Mr.  Eastmanj 
. nd  named  a boulevard  after  him,  her 
vein.s  mils;,  flow  with  the  ice  water  of 
ingratitude.  It  is  an  immensely  cheer- 
ing thing  that  our  modern  equivalents 
of  the  Renaissance  princes  should  have 
sto)iped  building  libraries  for  awhile 
and  taken  to  founding  orchestras. 


, I 
! 
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It  w ■ no  doubi,  to  be  expected  tital. 
Roche  :!er  would  want  to  send  her 
Orchestra  here  for  our  inspection.  We 
can’t  quite  see  why  she  should  care 
particularly  what  we  think  of  her 
bouncing  new  symphonic  baby;  but  ap- 
parently she  does,  and  so  she  shipped 
the  infant  to  Carnegie  Hail  last  night, 
with  Mr.  Coates  as  its  temperamental 
nursemaid. 

Doubtless  Mr.  Eastman,  being  by  re- 
port a sage  and  understanding  person. 


with  a large  knowledge  of  the  difli- 
culties  to  be  surmounted  in  every 
human  undertaking,  did  not  expect  to 
build  up  an  orchestral  organization  of 
the  first  class  in  six  months.  The 
Rochester  Philharmonic  has  been  play'- 
ing  together  in  its  present  form,  we 
believe,  only  since  last  October;  and 
no  orchestra  on  earth  was  ever  brought 
to  a condition  of  high  excellence  in 
that  period  of  time.  The  Rochester 
Ph  lharmonic  should  feel  pride  in  its 
ability  to  play  competently  such  diffi- 
cult scores  as  they  traversed  last  night 
— Vaughan  Williams’s  "London  .Sym- 
phony,” a new  Ballad  for  two  pianos 
and  orchesjra  by  the  American  com- 
poser, Leo”  Sowerby,  and  that  un- 
ash.ernedl.v  Debussyan  work  bv  Re- 
spighi, which  might  well  have  been 
called  "L’Apr6s-midi  d’une  fontaine  de 
Rome”— as  well  as  a less  exacting 
"Suite  Ancienne”  by  Mr.  Coates  him- 
self; for  they  discharged  their  tasks 
without  mishap,  and  made  it  easy  for 
us  to  realize  why  3,400  Rochesterians 
ci-owd  into  the  Eastman  Theater  to 
listen  to  each  of  the  Orchestra’s  sym- 
phony concerts. 


Mr.  Coates  conducted  in  his  familiar 
; -manner,  and  with  particular  authority 
in  that  work  which  is  almost  hi-'  spe- 
cial property  in  this  country.  Vaughan 
Williams’s  poetic  “London  Symphoiy,” 
•vith  its  haunting  slow  movement-  and 
Ts  beautiful  and  imaginative  use  of 
modal  effects,  its  largeness  of  style 
> and  its  mastery  of  str  cture. 
i Mr.  Sowerby’s  ballad  (played  at  the 
I pianos  by  Messrs.  Maier  and  Pattison), 
did  not  show  up  very  well  beside  this 
other  Anglo-.'^axon  work  on  the  program. 
!■  is  ineffectively  designed — there  is  no 
-ocal  point,  no  climax:  the  effect  is  one 
of  shapelessness  and  incoherence.  The 
mu.sie  rambles,  and  stamm.ers,  and  is 
inarticulate;  and  in  musical  substance 
, it  is  trite  and  conventional.  As  for 
j .Mr.  Coates’.s  "Suite  Ancienne,”  it  ha.s, 
I we  are  dismayed  to  find,  passed  com- 
1 pletcly  out  of  our  memory  within  the 
I last  three  hours,  though  we  certainly 
I heard  it  performed.  Just  what  this 
indicates,  we  do  not  quite  know,  and 
perhaps  it  would  scarcely  be  polite  to 
: guess. 


By  Deems  Taylor 


ROCHESTER  ORCHESTRA. 

i.ii.  is  not  all  Brahms,  Beclhov:  n 
ami  Wagner,  as  any  X<'w  York  ITiil- 
aavmonic  subscriber  might  be  par- 
’••ned  I'or  believing.  The  Rochester 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  under  Albert 
Coate.S,  visited  Camegic  Hall  last 
night,  and.  of  the  four  number.s  on  its 
program,  two  were,  works  tliat  arc 
i.eard  hero  but  .seldom  and  two  were 
• niirely  new  to  Hew  Yoik. 

The  "first  of  the  novelties  was  Mr. 
Coates's  own  "Suite  Ancienne,’’  which 
began  the  evening.  Suites  in  the  an- 
ti..ue  style  are  no  rarity  among  mod- 
ern music,  and  it  is  hard  to  virlto  a 
good  one.  Trying  to  think  like  Rameau 
will  not  achlev'i-  succes.s;  the  result  is 
generally  simple  dulnoss.  Hor  will 
expressing  a series  of  contemporary 
ideas  in  an  antique  idiom  turn  the 
trick,  any  more  than-  a sign  reading 
"Yo  Olde  Bunne  Shoppe”  turn  a sub- 
urban bakery  into  the  Wayside  Inn. 

The  necessary — and  difficult — thing 
is  to  write  tnod'-rn  music  in  such  -wise 
as  TO  convey  .vi  illusion  of  antiquity 
to  cars  and  sttl)  keep  them  interested. 

! Mr.  Coates’ 0 .suite  does  not  invariably 
I avoid  either  oC  the  two  pitfalls,  but 


as  a whole  it  is  an  —i 

successful  piece  of  orcbestml  writing, 
hn pretentious,  melodious  and  appro- 
{) 'iatcly  scored. 

The  other  novelty  was  quUe  another 
maUer.  It  was  a ballad  for  two 
pianos  with  orchestra,  written  by  Re.o  ^ 
Sowerby,  an  Amerlciin  composer,  whoj 
has  been  lately  a resident  of  Rome.| 
The  work  was  first  heard  there  last' 
ipril,  -when  it  was  played  by  the  or- 
chestra of  the  Augusteum.  under  Mr. 
Coates’s  baton,  with  the  composer  at 
one  of  the  pianos. 

As  any  proper  ballad  should  have, 
it  has  a stoi-y;  for  It  is  based  upon 
"King  Kstmorc,"  a ballad  In  Percy’s 
"Rellques”  which  relates  tho  love  of 
a King  for  a Princess,  and  how,  dis- 
guised as  a harper,  he  rescued  her 
from  an  unwilling  marriage  with  a 
paynim  King.  The  story,  however, 
is  evidently  to  he  taken  as  an  Inspira- 
tion rather  than  a scenario  for  the 
mu.sic;  for  the  work  is  "absolute”  in 
construction,  with  little  or  no  attempt 
at  literal  description.  1 

One  wishes  it  were  possible  to  rc-  i 
port  a more  heartening  impression! 
than  tho  one  Mr.  Sowerby’s  ballad 
actually  prmluced.  It  Is  well  made 
music,  .-ffiowing  ingrenuity  in  thema- 
tic development.  Idiomatic  writing  for 
the  piano,  and  a sense  of  orchestral 
color.  But  of  tho  indefinable  living 
quality  that  distinguishes  creation 
from  invention  wo  could  find  very 
little. 

tVbilb  it  would  be  quite  unfair  to 
call  the  work  reminiscent,  it  does  lack 
any  clearly  defined  style,  ranging  as  It 
does  from  a mood  of  chromatic  and 
diatonic  dissonance  that  evokes  De- 
bussy and  Re.<;pighl  to  something 
perilously  close  to  IJsztean  sentimen- 
tality in  its  ropjantic  moments.  The 
structure  is  partly  to  blame  for  this 
lack  of  definiteness,  for,  long  a-s  the 
work  is— and  it  is  too  long  for  its 
material — it  achieves  no  one  definite 
Climax,  and  seems.  Indeed,  to  be  aim- 
ing at  none. 

So  far  as  performance  was  con- 
cerned, it  fared  well.  IMr.  Coates  con- 
ducted it  with  confidence  and  evident 
fanilliarity,  and  Messrs.  Maier  and 
Pattison  played  the  solo  parts  with 
their  wonted  crisp  vigor  and  perfect 
unanimity  of  intent. 

Between  the  suite  and  tile  ballad 
the  orchestra  played  Respighi’s  "The 
Fountains  of  Rignc’’  (a  little  hurriedly 
at  times,  one  thought)  and  ended  the 
program  vith  Vaughan- Williams’s 
“London"  symphony. 

The  orchestra  itself  is  certainly  as 
good  as  one  might  expect  an  organ- 
ization to  be  that  was  founded  only 
hist  March,  and  in  some  cases  much 
better.  Thp  tromibones  and  tuba,  in 
particular,  arc  excellent,  both  in  in- 
dividual quality  and  In  their  ensemble 
playing.  The  strings  are  numerous, 
but  lack  brilliance  or  power,  seeming 
to  find  it  difficult  to  hold  their  own 
with  the  wind  sections  except  in  the 
mo.st  subdued  passages. 

As  is  generally  the  case  with  new 
orchestras,  the  Roche.stcr  band  l8 
most  conspicuously  wanting  in  even- 
ness and  balance  of  tone.  The  indi- 
vidual instruments  ai-e  too  often  audi- 
ble in  the  v.arious  choirs,  and  their 
tone  frequently  wants  refinement.  The 
men  do  play,  however,  with  unflag- 
ging energy  and  interest,  and  im- 
proved steadily  in  cohesiveness  as  the 
evening  wqre  on.  The  audience  was 
large  and  inclined  to  be  demonstra- 
tive. 


pianos  ore- ■ ■ by  Y,eo  SowProy. 
al.so  heard  foV  the  first  time  in  New 
York,  and  Vauglian  William's  "Lon- 
don" symphony. 

The  orchestra  showed  immediately 
that  it  could  play  the  notes  of  compli- 
■ Cated  symphonic  scores,  play  tViem  con- 
fidently and  with  . rhythmic  swing. 
These  players  are  not 
amateurs.  Furthermore,  there  an.  good 
men  in  most  of  the  first  desks,  fhe 
thing  that  the  tone  lacks  at  preseiu- 
and  it  were  idle  to  pass  the^ 
fineness  of  balance  arul  of  sh.4ding.  -^P 
plene.ss  of  phrase,  variety  of 
condition  inevitable  and  to  be  exe  - ten 
under  the  circumstances.  There  v t o 
a number  of  compensating  qualities  m 
the  performances. 

In  the  piece  by  Mr.  Coates,  of  which 
the  title,  "Suite  Ancienne  need  not  ha 
taken  too  seriously,  there  was  "’nch 
sonority  and  climax,  though  with  hea.\  i- 
ness  of  effect,  save  in  the  minuet  mo\e-| 
ment.  The  accompaniment  of  a rather 
worthless  composition  of  Sowerby  was 
a testimony  to  the  quickness  and  ability 
of  the  players.  The  music  itself,  when 
" is  most  noticeable,  imitates  otra 
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The  Rochester  Orchestra. 


By  Ol.lN  DOWNES. 

The  Rochester  Philharmonic  <)rche.s- 
tra  Albert  Coates,  conductor,  made  its 
first  appearance  in  New  York  last  mght 
in  Carnegie  Hall.  This  orchestra  bad 
its  nucleus  in  the  band  of  player.s  who 
performed  dally  in  the  Kastman  Thea- 
tre in  Rochester  for  the  moving  pic- 
tures Mr.  Eastmans  method  in  devel- 
oping the  visiting  .symphonic 
tion  has  been  described  by  The  Time... 
Kast  night  the  Rochester  Philharmonic 
orchestra,  founded  one  f 

peared  for  the  first  time  ^ 

tive  city,  to  test  iis  powers  and  secure 
the  opinion  of  a neutral  and  critical 

‘'XmarkTmight  be  made  concerning  t^c 

wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  such  ^ 

ine  but  that  Is  not  the  point  hen..  The 

-.present  question  is. 
tra  so  eager  to  enter  the  lists  played 

m,»t.  ot  Mr.  CoaM-.  “."'“L,,’., 
heard  for  the  first  time  he.e  , 

■■tr„,.ntains  of  Rome"  : a ballade  for 


vinsicy  Elsewhere  there  is  much  rattle 
of  harness,  but  little  that  has  impor- 
tance. The  scoring  for  the  two  pianos 
is  curiously  infelicitous.  The  two  solo 
instrument.1  seldom  merge  with  the  or- 
chestral tone.  The  pianist.s  played  very 
fast  and  well,  and,  as  we  have  said,  the 
orchestral  forte  part  was  highly  credit- 
able in  the  orchestra.  The  piece  was 
very  well  received.  Again  and  agiin 
pianist  and,  at  last  conductor,  were  re- 

The  most  sensitive,  the  most  brilliant 
performance  of  the  evening  was  that  of 
Vaughan  William's  symphony,  i work 
which  grows  with  every  hearing.  It 
has  the  melancholy  felt  in  pages  of 
Thomas  Hardy,  or,  for  a clqser  parallel, 
in  De  Quincey's  rhapsodies  of  the  pev- 
erty-stricken  streets  of  London.  Dr 
there  is  heard  the  gay  commotion  of  the 
crowd,  impudent  and  careless,  the  voice 
of  Nelly  and  her  young  man  making 
merry,  and  back  of  it  all — a background 

.•  “ 1 4-V^x^  vvrncVv  f\T  Trip 


merry,  aiiu  --r” 

of  years  and  centuries— the  ^vash  of  the 
Thames  and  Big  Ben  tolling  the  hour. 


I names  aim  i->is  ,, ; 

This  music  seemed  especially  well  un- 
derstood bv  Mr.  Coates.  The  score  is 
one  that  permits  of  considerable  virtu- 
osity by  the  players.  Thanks  to  the 
conviction  and  enthusiasm  of  the  leader, 
and  the  warm  response  of  the  men,  it 
was  interpreted  with  a feeling  ami  au- 
thority that  made  a strong  impression 
on  the  audience.  Not  many  are  the  com 
posers  today  who  achieve  so  much,  and 
not  everv  day  does  a new  orchestra  dare 
•so  greativ.  and  with  as  much  succes.s,  as 
Mr.  Coates  and  his  players  in  tlii.->  sym-l 
phony.  


A t'omins  Orchestra. 

.\Ihorl  (. o.ates  is  n liiclily-culi urod  mil- 
sieiaii.  but  hr  is  not  a irsU'nl  eoiKhietnr. 
Giving  an  instant  iniprcs.sion  to  ibe  r.ve 
of  a Rook  of  Gibraltar  strcng'.h,  poise 
and  security,  the  momenl  Iio  starts  to 
conduct  hr  rrstlrssly  rocks  on  his  lops. 
Xhr  Rock  of  Gilir.altar  should  not  rock. 

While  his  boat  is  benntil'nlly  brood 
and  .acenrntr.  it  conveys  the  impression 
of  lost  motion.  At  the  sanir  time  his  nii- 
qurstionrd  control  over  hi.s  men  was 
.strongly  marked,  imt  all  through  the  pro- 
gram In.st  night  the  orchestra  cyidenced. 
b.v  their  playing,  that  they  were  mag- 
netized by  a strong  man.  a strong  iniml, 
but  not  by  an  imagin.ative  soul. 

Tlie  first  movement  of  Jfr.  Coates's 
.suite  (prelude  and  fiignei  is  a fine, 
irbolariy  piece  of  writing  and  it  is  s|ilen- 
didly  orehest  rated.  'I'ln-  canlas  lirinns 
of  the.  tiigiic  is  n real  melody  and  the 
counterpoint  i.s  noply  worked  out.  The 
second  movcnienK  a minuet,  is  musically, 
comnionpln cp.  u features  a harp  solo, 
played  last  night  b.v  T.iieile  .lohn.son  Rige- 
low.  who  played  her  instrument  much 
too  loud. 

It  wa.s  one  harp  tone,  later  on.  in  the 
wonderfiilly-roneeived  Re,spighi  .“Foun- 
tains of  nome.’’  that  spoiled  a lovely 
descending  diminnendo  that  Mr.  Coates 
had  been  carefully  graduating  on  hi.s 
orchestra.  This  occurred  at  the  resolu- 
■-  tion  into  the  final  episode  of  Rowerhy’s 
composition. 

I would  go  to  hear  the  Rochester  Fhi!- 
harnionie  any  time,  for  it  bears  the  stamp 
of  a eoming  real  symphony  orchestra. 
Stich  an  orchestra,  in  the  making,  re- 
quires a I’ool  hand  at  its  lielni.  a level 
head  and  an  aristoo  itic  sense  of  honor 
for  true  mn.sie.  This  Ifr.  Coate.s  evi- , 
dently  possesses  to  a liigli  degree. 
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Kocliestcr  I’hilliannonic  and  Lnicst 
SclielUiig’s  Children's  Concerts 


By  THEODORE  STEARNS. 


1 


T WAS  most  unkind  of  Mr.  Hastmun  to 


deprive  New  Yorkers  of  the  pleasuic  o1 
hearing  Albert  Coates  conduct  the  con 
cert.s  of  the  Damrosch  orchestra  for  som< 
weeks  thi.s  year  as  he  had  done  for  tho  I"' 
Four  years  ago  Rochester,  New  Tork,  seasons.  For  Rochester,  iiovv 
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The  Rocheaiter  Philharmonfc. 


was  practicaHy  unkpown  in  musical  blessing  that  Mr.  Eastmai 

circles.  Since  then  George  Eastman  has^.jjj,gg  ^vlr.  Co.atcs  as  one  of  the  two  mcn- 
kodaked  that  city  into  the  map  of  rausi-  p-uggne  Goossens  being  the  other—wh 
cal  history,  with  his  significaiy  S’boc^  gjye  that  city  a great  orchesti-a 

of  Music,  his  enormous  theatre,  built  for  ,j,j.,g  material  was  at  hand— it  is  surprisin; 
grand  opera  purposes,  and  finally  the  many  good  orchestral  players  ar 

Rochester  Rhilharmonic  Orchestra,  that  jyjng  around  loose  in  this,  country!  an 
last  night,  in  .Carnegie  Hall,  made  its  night,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  proof  was  , 

initial  bow  to  New  York  audience.s,  with  yj^g^  {bat  the  two  Englishmen  had  'ion  Mm 
Albert  Coates  conducting  an  extremely  york- well  and  thoroughly 
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interesting  program  of  modern  music. 

The  program  led  off  with  a “Suite 
Ancienne.”  by  Mr.  Coates,  then  Res- 
pighi's “Fountains  of  Rome.”  Leo  Sower- 
by’s Balad  for  two  pianos,  played  by  Guy 
Maier  and  Lee  Pattison  and  finally  the 
London  Symphony  by  Vaughn-Williaras. 
Mr.  Coates’s  Suite  and  the  Sowerby  Bal- 
lad were  last  night  presented  for  the  first 
time  in  this  city. 


JnsI  Imprc.sslo.na. 

The  first  impression  of  the  Rochester 
Philharmonic  is  that  it  possesses  great 
vigor.  Next  that  the  string  section  is  the 
best  portion  of  the  orchestra.  Even  the 


The  most  cordial  greeting  extended  ^ 
Coates  when  he  (.'ame  on  the  stage  wou.|IW 
have  shown  him.  had  he  not  known  it  b< 
fore,  that  he  has  many  ..admirers  m th 
town.  He  promptly  increased  their  ci 
thusiasm  for  his  gifts  lie  conducting  thr< 
numbers  of  a new  "Suite  Ancienne 
his  own.  It  was  originally  wwitten  f' 
the  piano,  but  no  one  would  I’^ve  guess, 
that,  for  the  orchestral  garb  tits  It  to  pe 
fection.  It  is  wondrously  effective. 


.\  Delightful  Novelty 
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It  has  been  said  of  France's  foreinc 
master  of  the  orchestra.  Saint-Saens.  th 
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oesc  poruon  OC  t!ie  L*1»  ■ 4U  f •If'  of  any  of  t 

double  basses  have  the  brilliance  and  pre-  he  could  write  m uiv  Mr.  Coat 

cision  of  their  smaller  sister  ’cellos,  violas  masters,  old  or  new.  n urelu 

and  fiddles-but  not  warmth.  couid  run  him  a . 

The  brass  section  has  good  sonority,  and  fugue  might  - uin<^ 

definite  clarity  and  occa.sional  richness  Bach  himself,  cxcep  'a 
of  tone,  but  the  entire  wood  wind  sec-  composers  could  no  oi  c i 
tion  struck  me  as  being  cold.  At  the  die  the  orchcstial 

same  time  the  general  ensemble  sliows  Coates  handles  them.  , ^ . 
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careful  generalship,  and  for  an  organiza 
tion  of  100  men,  an  orrhe.stra  only  a 
year  old,  it  is  already  .’apable  of  saving 
to  an  audience  : 

"We  are  talking  and  nuiicliing  fear- 
le.ssl.y,  for  we  have  been  undersrandingly 
trained." 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  an  orches- 
tra of  this  size  and  age,  built  to  compete 
with  long-standing  symphony  societies,  j 
can  reach  iin.vtliing  like  perfection  of 
tone  and  ensemble  in  tlie  short  si>ace  of 
ten  or  twelve  months.  The  Rochester  j 

Philharmonic  showed  ' '‘'’f "L'v*^’of' 
sympathy  .and  siyiyings 
sentiment  last  ui.l^'ff•  i.vvief.l 

the  stage  of  the  bV 

'Pile  soul  of  a ..symphony  i rchesti.i  nr  i 

emanates  from  it^  cn-.ntor.  its  <'■>";  .V;'  ''.'' 
and  after  that  only  ihroiigh  oxpi'i  • 
Eiacily  as  a human  soul  broadens  ,ind 
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weaving  of  parts  and  atmosphere  were 
quite  a la  Bach,  and  yet  the  music  v 

Coates's  own.  . 

Plven  more  fascinating  was  tho  mini 
while  the  finale  was  stunning  In  Its  to 
grandeur.  The  minuet,  which  is  dellg 
fully  a la  Gluck,  will  surely  make  Us  v 
as  rapidly  as  .a  prnirie  fire.  b°i 

to  become  a best  seller. 

The  playing  of  these  pieces  revealed  ^ 
astonishing  fact  that  in  one  short  s^  .. 
the  Rochester  riiilharmonie  lias  alrft 
become  worthy  to  he  named  among  ^ 

best  visiting  orchc.slras. 

may  be  beneficial,  but  the  tone  is  rem^,  ^ 
ably  homogeneous  now.  and  e\eiy  ciu 
the  "families”  tliat  make  up  thp  Vmn  ^ 
strings.  Mvuss,  woodwind,  find  pen-m^o 
gave  a good  account  of  itself.  In  Ooi 
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the  players  followed  their  leader  like  vet- 
erans. 

The  program  was  unfortunate.  The 
;llma.x  came  at  the  beginning.  Whs'  follow 
t up  with  the  cerebral,  artificially  ex- 
eogitatecl  "Fountains  of  Rome”  by  Res- 
lighi,  or  the  empty,  aimless  Ballad  for 
jrchestra  and  two  pianos  of  Sowerby? 
?uy  Maier  and  Lee  Patti.son  played  their 
jarts  well,  as  did  the  orchestra,  but  the 
vhole  thing  seemed  without  much  rhyme 
)r  reason.  And  w’hy  the  long  and,  though 
icholarly,  unhispirod  London  Symphony  of 
^aughan-Williams?  In  view  of  the  fact 
hat  the  Rochester  Philharmonic  was 
urtured  by  two  English  musicians,  some 
iropaganda  for  British  music  may  not 
ave  seemed  out  of  place,  but  it  was. 

Mr.  Coates  is  half  Russian;  he  should 
ave  taken  this  opportunity  to  show  off 
he  paces  of  the  new  orchestra  by  having 
. play  one  of  the  Muscovite  mastenvorks 
•hlch  he  leads  so  incomparably.  He  will, 
t us  hope,  provide  a more  musically  in- 
iresting  programe  the  next  time  he  brings 
le  Rochester  Philharmonic  to  New  York. 

Final  Children’s  Concert 

Percussion  instruments  had  the  floor  at 
e last  of  the  series  of  concerts  for  chll- 
■en  given  by  Ernest  iSchelling  and  the 
inharmonic  Orchestra.  This  fascinating 
•oup  was  Interestingly  exhibited  in  a 
ncerto  by  Schreiner  in  which  three  kettle 
ums,  four  snare  drums,  and  a big  bass 
um  occupied  the  center  of  the  stage.  The 
irformance  -was,  enthusiastically  applaud- 
, but  the  wile^est  outbust  of  the  after- 
lon  greeted  a picture  of  the  conductor  as 
I prodigy  four  and  a half  years  old.  This 
oved  to  him  that  his  audience  loves  him 

imuch  as  he  loves  them. 

Haydn’s  adagio  from  the  "Farewell  iSym- 
ony”  was  the  "request”  number  which 
ceived  the  largest  popular  ballot.  One 
nnot  help  suspecting  that  the  candles 
id  the  gradual  ■ disapipearanco  of  the 
shestra  had  something  to  do  ■with  this 
te,  but  who  wouldn’t  bo  interested  in 
Is  episode?  Big  children  as  well  as  small 
es  have  been  known  to  wax  enthusiastic 
er  this  Joke  of  Papa  Haydn. 

The  awarding  of  prizes  for  the  best 
ogram  note  was  another  exciting  mo- 
>nt.  Three  little  girls,  one  a very  little 
e,  won  the  three  medals  awarded.  There 
re  also  several  "hohorabla  mentions”  In 
ilch  two  hoys  shone.  One  of  the  little 
■Is  in  the  latter  grdup  was  the  daughter 
Richard  AldrIcH.  Mr,  Schelllng  , an- 
unced  that^the  decisions  had  been  very 
flcult  to  make,  .there  had  been  so  many 
the  program  notes  which  were  excellent, 
xt  year  these  concerts  are  to  be  con- 
ned under  the  name  of  the  Junior 
Ilharmonlc  Concerts. 

HENRY  T.  FINCK. 

FAVORITES  AT  THE  OPERA. 


of  Saint-Saens.  reaping  addiUonSi  ap- 
Dlause  Much  credit  should  be  given  to 
Olga  ^Barabini  for  ber  share  m the 
Brahms’s  number  and  the  accompani- 


ments. 
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By  Deems  Taylor 
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he  group  of  sentimental  modern  I 
songs  which  .suited  his  voice  not  at 
all  and  in  -which  he  seemed  somehow 
to  have  lost  interest.  But  the  Brahms 
group  was  rich  in  tone  and  meaning 
and  a collection  of  French  Snd  Eng- 
lish ballads  had  the  simple  tenderne.ss 
of  a singer  who  knows  and  loves  their 
old-world  atmosphere.  A.  S. 


‘Aida”  and  “Madame  Butterfly” 
Fill  the  Metropolitan. 

Two  favorite  operas.  “Aida”  and 
'Madame  Butterfly,”  crowded  the  Met- 
I'opolilan  yesterday  afternoon  and  night, 
ach  for  the  last  time  in  a season  tliat 
vlll  soon  round  out  200  performances. 
The  day  had  Its  bit  of  novelty  in  the  ap- 
inaranee  of  Miss  Branzcll  as  Amneris 
n Verdi’s  classic,  sung  for  the  sixth 
Ime  b.v  Kothberg.  Martinelli.  Dani.se 
mil  Mardoncs.  Moranzonl  conducted  the 
natlnee,  as  he  also  did  last  evening, 
vhen  Kaston,  Telva,  Daura-Volpi  and 
iscotti  brought  Puccini’s  work,  to  a sev-  ' 
nth  hearing. 

Rose  Ponselle  has  returned  and  will 
elieve  Miss  IC.aston  as  flantnzza,  in 
’Cavallcrla”  tomorrow  night.  The  final 
veek  starts  next  Monday  with  “Sam- 
on.”  when  Branzell  will  sing  Delilah. 


David  Robinson  in  Concert. 
David  Robinson  gave  a violin  recital 
it  Aeolian  Hall  la.st  evening  whlcli  was 
veil  attended.  A Brahms  sonata  and 
he  Pagnnlnl  concetto  in  D major,  at 
he  very  start,  gave  the  nivasurc  of  his 
lowers,  which  were  not  Incon.sldcrable. 
le  lia.s  more  than  the  regulation  equlp- 
nent  expected  of  concert  pl.ayer.s,  a 
Inglng  mu.sical  tone,  esse  of  technic 
nd  a commanil  of  expre.e.  Ion.  He  Im- 
iiied  the  Brahms  .»onatai  with  conslder- 
ble  emotion  and  complell-d  the  conquest 
•f  his  audience  In  the  Paganini  concerto, 
lleltlng  rounds  of  applause.  Then  Mr. 
toblnson,  the  violinist,  beeame  Mr.  Rob- 
nson.  the  composer,  with  Ihe  not  un- 
ainlllar  reinilt  of  damping  the  enthii.s- 
apin  whleli  ha  had  created  by  his  prevl- 
■us  eTrea'Icin.  He  ended  the  i vening 
yltii  ilie  brilliant  “Rondo  t'eiirlccloso'' 


l/'fimi  late 

editions. J 

Caesar  had  his  Brutus,  and  the 
Paris  fire  department  has  its  annual 
art  exhibition,  but  New  York’s  banks 
have  their  glee  club.  It  Is  composed 
of  male  bank  employees,  is  at  pres- 
ent sixty-four  strong,  and  wound  up 
its  forty-fifth  season  with  a concert 
in  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening;  under 
the  conductorshlp  of  Bruno  Huhn. 

The  club  was  heard  by  a large  au- 
dience which  listened  attentively  and 
applauded  so  hard  that  one  suspected 
it  of  having  either  relatives  or  office 
mates  on  the  platform.  It-  may  not 
have  been  so  sophisticated  an  audi- 
ence as  those  that  gather  to  hear  the 
big  college  glee  clubs  when  they  visit 
Carnegie  Hall,  but  it  probably  had  a 
■better  time.  For,  so  far,  the  Banks’ 
Glee  Club  has  been  touched  but  lightly 
by  the  fever  of  intensive  culture'  that 
j has  raged  so  virulently  of  late  in 
I collegiate  circles. 

We  had  almost  despaired  of  hearing 
an  old  fashioned  glee  club  concert 
again.  Nowadays  the  college  clubs 
sing  Palestrina  and  Brahms  Instead 
of  the  Bullard  and  Nevin  of  an  earlier 
day.  As  for  mandolin  and  banjo 
clubs,  they  may  be  extinct  by  now, 
for  all  the  evidence  to  the  contrary; 
we  haven’t  heard  the  “Symphia” 
waltzes  or  "the  “March  of  the  Grena- 
liera”  for  ages. 

True,  there  were  no  mandolin  and 
banjo  selections  at  last  night’s  con- 
cert (the  banking  laws  probably  for- 
bid mandolin  practice  during  office 
hours)  but  there  was  a galaxy  of 
genuine,  pre-war  glee*club  numbers, 
with  no  pretensions  as  to  excessive 
musical  worth,  presented  solely  with 
the  ob.lect  of  pleasing  a friendly 
crowd  that  had  come  to  be  pleased. 
The  “Winter  Song”  was  wanting, 
but  there  was  Flaxington  Harker’s 
“A  Wet  Sheet  and  a Flowing  Sea” 
to  take  Ifs  place;  and  if  there  -was 
no  “Creole  Love  Song,”  there  were 
Protheroe’s  "De  Sandman”  and 
Nevin’s  "Mighty  Lak  a Rose,”  to  say 
nothing  of  Haydn’s  "Maiden  Fair" 
and  three  excellent  chanteys  by  Mar- 
shall Bartholomew. 

Incidentally,  the  club  sing.s  -with 
agreeable  tone  (it  has  an  unusually 
good  first  tenor  section  for  an  ama- 
teur organization),  clear  diction  and 
phrasing  and  dynamics-  that  bespeak 
excellent  training.  Besides  the  Glee 
Club  numbers  there  were  an  aria  and 
<-i  song  group  by  Mary  Melli.sh  and 
I’ello  solos  by  Marie  Roemaet  Rosan- 
off. 

e • * 

There  was  also  an  evening  recital 
in  Aeolian  Hall  by  Eu.sebio  Conclaldl, 
baritone',  who  sang  groups  in  Italian. 
Engli.sh  and  German,  as  well  as  three 
operatic  arias.  A th'-oaty  production 
and  diction  that,  except  in  Italian,  i 
left  something  to  be  desired,  were 
somewhat  offset  by  his  rather  agree- 
able voice  and  the  undoubted  sin- 
cerity of  his  singing. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

I In  the  afternoon  Lawrence  Tibbett 
gave  a belated  baritone  recital.  Mr. 
Tibbett  Is  for  the  moment  most  hap- 
I plly  identified  as  the  slim  youn.g  "Vtil- 
1 entlne  of  “Faust”  at  the  Metropoli- 
I tan;  on  the  concert  stage  he  seemed 
I even  slimmer  and  much  younger  and 
obviously  suffering  from  that  ner- 
vousness which  attacks  an  opera 
singer  who  can  face  the  vast  Metro- 
politan audience  with  perfect  calm 
under  the  illusion  of  his  role,  but  who 
quakes  before  Aeolian  Hall  and  the 
st.ark  bareness  of  the  -concert  plat- 
form. This  may  have  been  tlio  cause 
of  a certain  constraint  and  tightness 
in  his  voice  for  the  first  few  niunher.s; 
later.  It  rouiaded  into  the  fullness  and 
colorful  depths  ■which  mark  his  best 
roles.  His  program  w.as  ill -chosen  in 
spots;  tlicre  tvias  no  particular  reason 


Lawrence  Tibbett  in  Recital. 

Between  earlier  New  York  recitals  and 
his  return  to  Aeolian  Hall  ye.sterday  as 
an  assured  artist.  Lawrence  Tibbett  had 
put  to  his  credit  a full  season  at  the 
Metropolitan,  with  more  benefit  of 
varied  style  and  less  shouting  of  voice 
than  some  overweighted  singers  have 
sliown.  He  sang  old  airs  harmonized 
by  Pochon.  of  the  Flonzaley  Quartet, 
and  an  American  group  by  Griffe.s,  Eli- 
nor Warren  and  LaForge,  who  wa.s  at 
the  piano.  After  Brahms  and  some  Ru.s- 
-sians,  the  audience  heard  cordially  his 
bit  of  opera  in  the  baritone’s  air  from 
Verdi's  “Masked  Ball.”  The  singer’s 
voice  has  broaden*!  since  last  heard 
in  intimate  songs,  yet  it  ha.s  retained 
in  tliat  perilous  process  a remembered 
warmth  and  resonance,  sustaining  well 
the  martial  emotion  in  LaForge’s  “Flan- 
ders Requiem,"  to  which  the  same  mu- 
sician’s "Retreat”  served  as  encore. 


Eusebio  Concialdi  Sings. 

Eusebio  Concialdi.  a baritone,  gave  a 
recital  last  evening  at  Aeolian  Hall.  He 
was  most  at  home  in  the  operatic  num- 
bers, which  tie  sang  with  spirited  decla- 
mation. The  Cavatina  frdm  the  “Bar- 
ber of  .Seville”  won  him  warm  applause, 
wliile  tile  “Credo"  from  Vei-di's  "Otejlo” 
again  disclosed  liis  familiarity  witli  Ihe 
style  of  the  Italian  opera  repertoire. 

/ !>  7 ' C 
By  Deems  Taylor 


THE  MISSA  SOLEMNIS. 

Albent  Stoessel  set  the  Oratorio  So- 
ciety a heroic  task  last  night  in  Car- 
neie  Hall  when,  conducting  the  cho- 
rus, a solo  quarter,  and  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra,  he  proliuced 
Beethoven’s  “Mlssa  Solemnis,’  in 
commemoration  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  its  -first  performance. 

This  work  of  Beethoven’s,  one  of 
his  later  and  certainly  one  of  his  mo.'st 
difficult,  was  begun  in  1818.  He  in- 
tended It  for  performance  the  follow- 
ing year,  at  the  investiture  of  Rudolf, 
Archbishop  of  Olmuetz,  but  did  not 
finish  it,  as  a matter  of  fact,  until 
1823.  Although  some  excerpts  from 
the  work  were  given  In  Vienfia  soon 
■ifter  its  completion,  the  first  full  per- 
formance did  not  take  place  until  1824. 
The  score  was  published  as  Bee- 
thoven’s opus  124,  simultaneously 
with  that  of  the  Ninth  Symphony 
(opus  123).  The  mass  attracted  com- | 
paratlvely  little  atentlon  until  Its  per-  i 
formance  at  the  Rhenish  Music  Festi- 
val at  Cologne  in  1844;  after  that  its 
fame  spread  rapidly. 

It  sounds  curiously  unlike  the  blunt, 
foursquare  Beethoven  of  the  choruses 
In  the  Ninth  Symphony  or  the  open- 
ing movement  of  the  Fifth.  The 
voice  parts  are  written  almost  en- 
tirely in  a florid  contrapuntal  style 
that  recalls  Bach,  and  employ  the 
device  of  canonic  Imitation  with  a 
perelstence  and  freedom  that  suggest 
the  technique  of  Haendel.  The  work 
is  intensely  dramatic  in  its  expres- 
sion, with  sudden  changes  of  mood 
and  powerful  dynamic  contrasts. 

It  is  magnificent  music,  but  It  is 
performed  comparatively  seldom;  and 
last  night’s  performance  made  it  only 
too  clear  why  this  is  so.  For  until 
a race  of  singers — particularly  a race 
of  sopranos — is  found  with  vocal 
chords  and  chest  muscles  such  as 
we  moderns  wot  not  of,  the  Missa 
Solemnis  is  almost  certainly  bound 
to  fail  of  Its  effect. 

It  Is  written  throughout  in  a merci- 
less tessitura  that  makes  the  vocal 
parts  of  the  ninth  seem  child’s  play. 
The  unfortunate  sopranos  spend  their 
time  In  the  celestial  regions  that  lie 
between  high  F and  high  B flat,  with 
such  scant  relief  as  is  afforded  by  an 
abrupt  descent  to  a low  D or  middle 
C.  'The  altos  soar  a trifle  less  dizzily 
simply  because  there  is  no  room  for 
them  to  go  higher,  but  even  at  their 
most  comfortable  they  are  singing  a 
good  average  flist  soprano  part. 

The  tenors  fare  a trifle  better,  al- 
though much  of  their  part  hammers 
away  on  the  middle — that  is,  the 
■weakest — part  of  their  voices.  The 
basses  have  an  extraordinary  part 


that  takes  them  ever  and  anon  to  a * 
low  F sharp  and  spends  much  time 
on  high  E,  the  worst  note  in  the  base 
voice.  The  solo  quartet  parts  are 
much  as  they  are  in  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony— 'florid  and  ineffective.  It  is 
all  good  clarinet  and  string  writing.  : 
and  all  virtually  beyond  tlie  powers  ' 
cf  human  voices  to  perform  well.  ; 

It  may  seem  trivial  and  pedantic  to 
harp  like  this  on  Beethoven’s  bad ! 
vocal  writing  rather  than  discuss  his 
music.  But  the  simple  truth  is  that 
Beethoven's  vocal  writing  ruined  his 
music  last  night.  The  chorus  tried 
gallantly  and  had  obviously  rehearsed 
long  and  hard,  hut  it  could  not  accom- 
plish the  impossible.  Where  the  vocal 
music  was  written  within  human 
range,  Mr.  Stoessel’.s  choristers  sang 
with  deep  expressiveness.  Where  it 
was  not,  they  screamed.  What  else 
could  they  do? 

Of  the  quartet  .Tud.son  House,  tenor, 
was  the  most  nearly  successful,  sing- 
ing always  with  di.stinctlon  and 
beauty  of  tone  and  managing  to  be 
audible  under  the  most  unpromising 
circumstances.  The  others  staggered  a 
bit  under  the  cruel  burden  that  had  | 
been  placed  upon  them.  The  audi- 
ence -vi'as  unusually  large  and  seemed  I 
respectful  rather  than  excited. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

Rosa  Ponselle  returned  to  the 
Metropolitan  last  night  as  a particu- 
larly vivid  and  emotional  Santuzza  in 
“Cavalleria  Rusticana.”  In  fact  her 
last  cry  in  the  death  scene  rang  out 
with  such  violence  that  she  alarmed 
the  cast  even  beyond  the  demands 
necessary  for  an  excited  populace. 
Her  vehement  spirit  seemed  to  in- 
fluence the  entire  performance  so  that 
the  last  “Cavalleria”  was  swept  vig- 
orously on  to  a flaming  finale. 

Corrtbined  with  the  Mascagni  piece 
was  “Le  Coq  d’Or” — the  eighth  and 
last  of  the  season.  It  had  a familiar 
cast,  with  Sabanieva  and  Galli,  Didur 
and  Kosloff  and  the  other  mimes  and 
music-makers  wlio  have  contributed 
to  the  extraordinary  success  of  the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  fantasy. 

Tlie  only  solo  recital  was  given  by 
Arthur  Friedheim,  who  came  back  to  ' 
Aeolian  Hall  after  several  years  ab- 
sence. His  program  -was  made  up 
chiefly  of  the  Liszt  numbers  with 
which  this  pianist  h.as  been  so  hap- 
pily identified.  The  Sonata  in  B 
Minor,  the  Mephisto  Waltz,  a “Pas- 
torale” and  the  Mozart-Liszt  fantasy 
from  “Don  Giovanni”  were  enthusi- 
astically greeted  by  an  audience  ob- 
viously devoted  to  both  the  composer 
and  his  interpreter.  A.  S. 


DIVORCED  HUSBAND 
OF  GALLI-CURCI  DIES 

Luigi  Curci,  Marquise  of  Simari  and 
the  first  husband  of  Mme.  Amelita 
Galli-Curci,  the  singer,  died  Tuesday 
at  Rome,  Italy,  it  was  announced  yes- 
terday in  a cable  dispatch  received  by 
hi.s  brother.  Cennaro  M.  Curd  of  23 
West  Eighty-sixth  Street. 

Signor  Cure!  ivas  only  39  years  old 
and  friends  and  relatives  here  said  that 
grief  over  his  being  divorced  by  the 
singer  in  1920  had  shattered  his  health. 

“Naturally  the  divorce  was  a great 
shock  for  Signor  Curci,”  said  his 
brother  j'esterday,  “and  he  could  not , 
seem  to  forget  his  great  love  for  the 
woman  who  had  been  his  wife.  They 
spent  eleven  happy  years  of  married 
life  and  for  some  time  previous  to  his 
; last  illness  he  had  been  engaged  in 
i -v.'riting  an  account  of  those  happy 
( years.” 

Signor  Curci  lived  with  his  father  in 
Rome.  He  is  survived  also  by  three 
brothers  and  two  sisters.  He  was  a 
painter,  his  canvases  having  been  ex- 
hibited in  many  galleries  of  Europe. 
His  brother  here  is  a vocal  and  operatic 
coach. 

Mme.  Galli-Curci.  whose  success  in 
' this  country  was  spectacular  after  she 
took  musical  New  York  by  storm  was 
married  to  Signor  Curci  in  Rome  in  190S. 
They  lived  together  until  August.  191^ 
during  which  time,  as  she  has  testified 
at  her  divorce  proceedings  she  alwajs 
treated  him  “kindly  and  affectionately. 

An  answer  to 

crucltv  and  Infidelity,  wh  ch 
Curd  liad  filed  before  the  divorce,  was 
wltlidrawn  at  the  last  minute  by  bis  al- 
tornev  He  had  contested  the  proceed- 
ings for  divorce,  he  sahi,  i'>  VV'arfec- 
that  lie  might  win  back  his  wife  .s  airet 
tioii.  , ,,  , . * 

'Pho  cInfTPr’a  miKHr  not  Hlti'l 
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r :livorce  w.is  to  take  out  Ameri- 
nship  papers.  In  January, 
iii'l.  l e =.a:i  marrli'il  to  Homer  Sam- 
i' ’ h'T  former  pianist,  at  the  home  of 
ir.  S.imuer-i  parents  In  Minneapolis. 


Ill  .'Crvanons.  'h'aTtvii  IJtTPs  Tirr- ^ 

iloiibtedly  trcai  -h!:-  sMo  and  choral 
phrts  with  the  freedom  of  orchestral 
instruments,  and  with  a murderous  dis- 
'.'gard  of  the  nructure.  and  true  func- 
vions  of  the  human  throa'. 


GOLSCHMAN  TO  RETURN. 


[ Will  Be  Guest  Conductor  of  the  New 
! York  Symphony. 

i'rrsident  H.  H.  Flagler  of  the  Sym- 
phony Society  of  Xew  York  announced 
le  ;t  night  that  he  had  Invited  Vladimir 
Golschmann  to  return  here  next  season 
a-  a gviest  conductor  of  the  Xew  York 
Symphony  Orchestra,  jointly  with  Wal- 
ter Damrosch  and  Bi-uno  tValter.  He 
added  that  the  young  Pari.slan  conduc- 
tor had  accepted  the  invitation. 

Mr.  Golschmann  led  a single  concert 
of  the  organization  in  Aeolian  Hall  last 
Sunday.  He  Is  to  direct  si.x  programs 
next  Winter,  from  Dec.  IS  to  2S,  one 
pair  at  Carnegie  Hall,  two  Sundays  at 
the  Brooklyn 


Aeolian  and  others  at  , . 

Academy  and  on  the  Young  People’ 
scries. 

He  is  sailing  Saturday  on  the  lAivi- 
athan  to  resume  his  concerts  both  in 
Brussels  and  Paris,  where  he  first  be- 
came known  as  the  "youngest  conduc- 
tor” In  1919  at  the  Champi  Elysees  The- 
atre. As  leader  of  the  Diaghllev  Ballet  - 
in  1920,  he  conducted  the  post-war  re-  ' 
vival  of  Stravinsky’s  "Sacre  du  Prln-  ' 
temps.” 


Lawrence  Gilman 


That  work  which  Beethoven  himself 
described  as  his  “.greatest  and  most 
successful,”  the  ‘‘.Missa  Solemnis,.”  had 
one  of  its  rare  performances  last 
night  by  the  Oratorio  Society  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  Beethoven  recommended 
the  Mass  in  D to  the  King  of  France 
as  “I’ouvre  le  plus  accompli.”  He  has' 
not  been  left  alone  in  that  opinion. 
His  sagest  and  most  devoted  apostle 
in  this  country.  Henry  Edward  Kreh- 
biel,  once  unhesitatingly  hailed  the 
\cork  as  "the  .greatest  of  all  -composi- 
tion.s  for  voice  and  orchestra";  and 
Beethoven’s  French  biographer,  Vin- 
cent d’Indy,  has  declared  that  in  the 
presence  of  the  Mass  in  D we  stand 
before  a work  with  which  only  the 
B minor  Mass  of  Bach  and  the  '“Par- 
sifal” of  Wagner  can  be  compared. 

Perhaps  the  first  tning  that  should 
be  said  in  any  comment  upon  last 
night’s  event  is  that  these  towering 
superlatives  seem  not  inappropriately 
altitudinous.  This  Opus  123  of  Bee- 
thoven is  very  great  music — no  won- 
der Beethoven  raved  and  agonized  as 
it  was  born  of  him,  “singing,  howling,” 
crying  out  in  anguish  while  it  was 
taking  shape  in  his  imagination  and 
on  his  music  paper,  as  Schindler  re- 
lates. "1  hose  who  were  about  him  at 
the  Gme  say  al.-o  tha(  he  “seemed  to 
■■’c  ' ..insii'surcd  b.v  i‘.”  He  had  the 
m'-ii-'.’ur  !if  the  Latin  word.s  of  the 
te.xt  njnutely  explained  to  him,  with 
their  proper  accentuation.  During  four 
years  he  dwelt  with  them,  filled  with 
the  anguish  of  parturition,  but  also 
with  the  ecstasy  that  must  have  sus- 
tained him  as  sheet  after  sheet  of  the 
wonderful  score  passed  across  his 
desk;  and  then  one  day  in  the  late 
winter  of  1822,  he  set  down  the  last 
note,  and  on  the  manuscript  of  the 
“Kyrie”  he  wrote  the  simple  and  char- 
acteristic word';:  “From  the  heart  — 

may  it  go  to  the  heart:’’  (“Von  Herzen 
- .Vfoge  es  a flerzen  gehen!  * 


1’ 


’opnaiioc-  oi"  tlic  .’ilas."  in  ,\c\v 
have  been  L w and  far  betw'ecn. 
Amiosl  nal*'  a , ent-.uy  olaiiccd  .-vfter' 
iiist  licar'i'g  of  if’c  music  in  Fu-i 
. befoiA'  i;  1-1  ached  the  \cw  '.Vorld. 
i li.  :-l  perfo!  iiiancc  in  -America  wa.s 
‘ •■joably  by  the  Church  Music  Society 
’■i  Xe-:  loll:  . . 1872-  “a  very  inade- 
o -at-:  cn.',’’^  according  to  Mr.  Krehbiel. 

■ was  performed  at  a fesviva.1  in  the 
7;h  Regiment  Armory  in  1882  and  by 
ihe  Oratorio  Society  on  three  subse- 
quent occasions:  December  9,  1905- 
December  1,  1909,  and  March  28,  1911. 
Last  night's  performance  of  the  Mass 
v>a'  apparently  ‘he  sixth  in  Xew  York. 

Six  performances  in  half  a century  ' 
of  “tbe  greatest  of  all  compositions 
lor  voice  and  orchestra”  certainly  sug- 
gest that  something  is  the  matter, 
eulier  with  the  Mass  itself,  with  our , 
p.'ociucing  agencies,  or  with  the  pub- 
lic.  From  the  point  of  view  of  feasi-  | 
biliij  something  is,  of  course,  very 
decidedly  the  matter  with  the  music 
itseif,  Beethoven  laid  aside  the  Ninth 
Sj  mphony  to  compose  the  Mass;  and  ■ 
t'tu'th  of  the  reckless  and  disdainful 
spirit  in  which  he  wrote  the  voice  pare 
in  the  Choral  ‘lymphony  appear.s 
hav?  influenced  him  in  the  writing  - i 
the  Va.  s.  \Vc,'-"vr  pointed  out  tha:  ' 
in  the  “Mitsc  .Solemnis”  Beethoven 
“employed  thi-  choir  and  orchestra  ai-  ’ 
mo.st  cxac‘v  ill  the  i-Symphony,  ’ 

.'■id  he  called  ic  7Ia-,£  “a  ntiictiy  sym-  [ 
nhonic  work.”  Alaking  due  allowance 
for  Wagner’v  ■•.v.cwha't  l."ady  crit.ic.al  i, 
mei-iiod,  'I.!  ' ;:.'n-h  wjth  in  'hose 


The  music  of  the  Mass  is  horribly  ■ 
difflcult  to  'ing.  Beethoven  thinks 
nothing  of  asking  his  sopranos  to  move 
about  in  the  region  of  B-flat,  and  at  one 
point  in  the  “Credo!’  he  requires  them 
to  .su.stain  that  note  for  four  and  a half 
measures,  at  an  “Allegro  ma  non 
tvoppo”  pace.  .And  the  work  is  diffi- 
cult'and  baffling  in  othjir  ways— -in  the, 
Itroblems  of  style  and  of  spiritual  com- 
prehension that  it  sets  before  its  inter- 
jiieters;  in  its  strange  blend  of  the 
purest  spirituality  and  what  seems  al- 
most like  a rather  obvious  and  external 
theatricality.  The  trumpets  and  drums, 
and  the  twice  repeated  military  si.gnal 
in  the  "Agnus  Dei.”  shocked  many  of 
it.s  early  hearers,  who  repudiated  the 
vifork  bare  of  religious  spirit. 


Tt  is  perfectly  true,  of  course,  that 
the  work  is  unliturgical.  Why  it  is  so 
has  been  frequently  pointed  out.  _ We 
referred  in  oar  long  discussion  of  the 
Mass  in  last  Sunday’s  Herald  Tribune 
to  the  fact  that  Beethoven  paid  scant 
attention  to  the  rubrics,  to  institu- 
tional traditions  and  proprieties,  to  the 
liturgical  formulas.  Flis  passionate 
and  dramatizing  imagination  had  not  ; 
gone  far  in  its  dealing  with  the  text 
when  it  overleaped  all  bounds  and  went 
its  own  way.  For  Beethoven  had  fixed  i 
his  mind  and  heart  less  on  the  churchly 
rubrics  than  on  the  immemorial  human  | 
realities  that  lay  behind  and  below  | 
and  above  the  missal  text — upon  the  | 
pitiful  and  everlasting  soul  of  man, 
suffering,  fearing,  longing,  pleading, 
hoping,  worshiping,  praying. 


The  square-toed  character  of  Bee- 
thoven’s melody,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
Ninth  Symphony;  the  themes  built  on 
sections  of  the  diatonic  scale;  the  har- 
monic plainness — these  traits  are  not 
the  distinguishing  ones  of  the  “Missa 
Solemnis.”  Here  Beethoven  speaks 
in  a different  tongue — in  language  far 
subtler,  more  piercing,  more  interior, 


more  in  the  vein  of  the  last  quartets. i 
The  poignancy  of  certain  passages  is 
of  an  astonishing  modernity.  In  the' 
most  moving  page  of  the  score,  the 
profoundly  touching  “Preludium”  for 
the  orchestra  just  before  the  Bene-* 
dictus  in  the  Sanctus,  the  music  pre- 
figures “Parsifal”  in  its  piercing  chro- 
matic intensity  and  in  the  harmonic 
color  of  certain  measures  ivhereia 
Beethoven  anticipated  Wagner  by  half 
a century — as  in  the  last  eight  meas- 
ures, so  sensitively  scored  for  divided 
violas,  celli,  woodwind  and  organ,  just 
before  the  entrance  of  the  solo  violin 
(there  is,  by  the  way,  another  remark- 
able anticipation  of  Wagner  at  the 
beginning  of  the  B flat  Mer.o  allegro 
section  in  the  “Gloria,”  where  the' 
clarinets  and  bassoons  sing  a portion 
of  one  of  Eva’s  motives  from  “Dio 
Mcistersinger” — forty  years  before 

Wagner  contrived  it). 


The  performance  last  night  was  in 
many  respects  an  eloquent  one.  Mr. 
Stoessel,  the  conductor,  had  imparted 
to  the  excellent  chorus  much  of  his 
own  enthusiasm  and  musical  vitality, 
and  they  sang  with  stirring  confidence 
and  vigor,  with  precision,  rhythmic 
life,  variety  of  color,  sonority  and 
richness  of  tone.  There  was  evident, 
too,  a sensitive  and  just  conception  of 
the  difficult  moods  of  the  music,  and. 
much  of  its  peculiar  quality  of  contrast- 
ed exultation,  passion,  dramatic  power 
and  spiritual  brooding  was  communi- 
cated. The  solo  quartet  (Olive  Mar- 
shall, soprano;  Helena  .Mar.sh.  con- 
tralto; Judson  Hou.se,  tenor,  and  Wil- 
liam Gustafson,  bass)  covered  itself 
with  a somewhat  less  shining  mantle  • 
of  glory.  Mr.  Stoessel  conducted  with 
inspiriting  authority  and  the  or- 
chestra of  the  Symphony  Society 
played  ■well. 

The  audience  was  enthusiastic,  and 
was  clearly  moved  by  he  noble  and 
affecting  music,  with  its  marvelous, 
blend  of  temporal  passion  and  un-' 
earthly  beauty — as  if  Beethoven  had 
really  heard  ineffable  voices  murmur- 
ing in  his  poor  deaf  ears  (dosed  though 
they  were  even  to  his  own  music), 
.strangely  comforting  phrases; 


.^3  t.Tc  wings  oC  (lovp.s  over  (hf  ir 
nestlings,  .so  nlso  are  the  wings  of  ih-- 
Spirit  over  my  heart.  ' 


By  THEODORE  STEARHS. 
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F'riedheim  w o r et 
wisely  Weimarod| 
a.s  wa  sFranz! 
Lis.zt,  who  of  all 
the  great  virtuosi' 
of  his  time  andi 
since,  knew  when' 
to  stop,  when  to 
turn  his  enormous 
talents  into  the. 


qiiartet,  ■wliiclV  contained  some  gooo 
voicp.p.  was  uneven  in  its  qualitv  and 
not  rhythmically  sure  of  itself  in  places 
capable  singing  of 
many  solo  pa.ssages.  It  would  be  no  bad 
thing  for  the  art  of  music  and  the  public 


it  is  suposed  to  uplift  'if  such“'a  work 

at  could  be  heard 

at  least  once  a season.  "vaiu 
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more  lasting  channels  of  coaching  and 
conducting. 

Not  that  Arthur  Friedheim  is  not  a 
great  artist.  F’ar  from  it.  But  his  play- 
ing the  other  night  seemed  frosted  with 
a halo  of  over-maturity.  It  seemed  to 
reflect  the  pause  before  the  retirement 
and  'I'.aving  been,  for  .rears,  one  of  his 
most  profound  admirers  it  .seemed  a pity 
that  he  should  consenr  to  piny  around  to 
small  aiuliencps  when  once  his  mere 
name  was  a box  office  se'l-ont. 

The  life  of  a musician  is  bound  to 
reach  its  ape.v.  and  then  turn.  Ucre  is 
where  the  musician  shon'd  slop.  F'’ew 
arc  great  enough  to  do  so.  Singers  like 
Schumann-Heink,  or  I.oniso  Homer  may 
continue  with  the  twioe-told  nmteniity  of 
Youth.  Tt  is  seldom,  however,  that  an 
instrumentalist  may  keep  the  jiace.  Par- 
ticularly when  their  average  has  been 
DO  per  cent.  pure.  The  reason  for  this 
is  plain.  In  order  to  keep  in  form  the 
same  industrious  many  hours  practising 
must  be  their  daily  routine  else  their 
fingers  will  gradually  stiffen  and  drag. 
With  a singer  it  rarcl.y  occurs  that  more 
than  an  hour  or  two  a da.v  of  vocalises 
is  necessary,  and  this  can  never  age  a 
finely-trained  vocal  apparatus. 
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“Cats  and  Candles”  ( C'oncInded.I 

■After  listening  to  Mr.  F'’riodheim's  Bal- 
akireff  * ’Oriental  Fantasy”;  his  I>iszt 
“Sojiata  in  B minor,”  and  two  of  his 
Chopin  numbers,  1 moped  down  into  the 

Final  Oratorio  Concert.  . i 


By  OLIN  DOXVXES.  j 

The  Beethoven  ’’Missa  Solenras”  was  ■ 
heard  for  the  first  time  in  ten  y.ears  | 
in  this  city  at  the  final  concert  of  the  j 
jubilee  season  of  the  New  York  Ora- 
torio Society,  Albert  Stoessel  conductor,  I 
last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  solo- 
ists were  Olive  Marshall,  soprano ; 
Helena  Marsh,  contralto;  .Tudson  Hou.se,  | 
tenor,  and  ’WTlliam  Gustafson,  bass.  The  ' 
orchestral  part  of  the  work  was  per- 
formed by  the  Symphony  Society,  Gus- 
tav Tinlot,  toncertmaster,  with  Philip 
James  as  organist. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  this  mass  canhot 
be  sung  as  it  is  written,  although  the 
chorus  met  its  difficulties  with  aston- 
ishing I'esource.  Yet  the  mass  could 
stand  in  no  other  lorni,  for  no  other 
medium  than  voices,  and  it  is  essen- 
tially a most  hamonious  and  complete 
artistic  creation.  Compare  it  witli  such 
a hybrid  composition  as  tlie  X'lnth 
Symphony,  of  wnich  the  finale  is  con- 
siderably easier  to  sing,  and  then  realize 
the  difference  in  unity  and  complete- 
ness of  conception  between  the  two 
works.  'I'he  mass  in  D is  surely  one  Of 
the  great  compositions,  not  merely  of 
religious  music,  but  of  any  music  in 
existence,  not  only  because  of  its  flam- 
ing inspiration  but  the  fundamental 
symmetry  and  power  of  its  form. 

The  radiance  of  the  opening  Kyrie 
prepares  in  a measure  for  what  is  to 
follow.  Soon  after,  a more  dramatic 
impulse  i"  felt  in  th»  music,  and  won- 
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Perr.v  Gi’.aingpi’’s  Chui’cli  uecna. 
“Freisfhuetz”  -Again 

The  musical  season  now  ending 

been  a bad  one  for  most  of  the  singer: 
and  players.  There  have  been  to< 
many  of  them,  that’s  all.  -V  glut  in  th< 
market.  Music  didn’t  pay  in  Europe,  so  al 
European  musicians  came  over  here,  with 
the  result  that  their  art  ceased  to  be  profit- 
able here,  too. 

With  exceptions.  Half  a dozen  artists 
With  Paderewski  and  Krcisler  In  the  lea.1 
have  enjoyed  a record  season.  Peicy 
Grainger  is  another  of  the  half  dozen.  He 
has  had  what  Westerners  call  a howlin; 
success.  He  is  raking'  in  the  shekels  sc 
freely  that  he  is  now  spending  $5000  in 
bringing  over  from  Europe  his  friend  De 
Hus,  whom  he  considers  the  foremost 
living  composers,  and  producing  one  ol 
bis  choral  works  in  this  city.  That  wib 
happen  on  April  30.  Details  anon.  ^ 

At  the  Community  Church,  last  night, 
Grainger  gave  a recital  which  demons- 
trated why  he  has  had  a prosperous 
season.  He  is  so  full  of  life,  energy, 
personality.  Music  oozes  out  of  every 
pore.  The  piano  seems  to  play  itself. 

He  makes  an  audience  wildly  enthusiastic 
xt’hen  he  plays  any  of  his  own  pieceiiJ|jj„j5| 
or  arrangements,  like  “Shepherd’s  Hey,’’ 
the  English  Morris  dance,  or  “The  Sus- 
sex Mummers  Christmas  Carol,”  or  David 
Guion’s  “Turkey  in  the  Straw.” 

But  he  rouses  no  less  enthusiasm  when 
he  plays  more  serious  things.  Grieg’s 
plaintive  “Ballade”  aroused  a desire  for 
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ir.ore  Grieg,  so  Grainger  generously  added  ,1!  tliaii 
the  stirring  Wedding  Day  at  Troldhaugen.  F®  ** 


He  had  to  add  extras  after  a grovp  ''n- 
cluding  Debussy’s  "Clair  de  Dune”  and 
three  Chopin  pieces,  an  etude,  a prelude, 
and  tha  B flat  minor  scherzo. 
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But  the  most  wonderful  thing  came  at 
the  beginning.  Blessed  be  Liszt  for  rescu- 
ing the  great  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A 
minor  by  Bach  and  making  it  audible  for 
large  concert  audiences  by  arranging  it 
for  piano.  Grainger  Is  too  young^to  have 
been  a pupil  of  Liszt,  yet  there  is  not 
now  nor  was  there  ever  a pupil  of  Liszt 
(I  have  heard  all  the  big  ones)  who  could 
more  cleverly  reproduce  the  grand  organ 
style  In  this  piano  piece.  How  he  thun 
dered  out  the  pedal  basses!  How  clear  ^ q 
the  contrapuntal  Interweaving  of  parts, 

You  need  not  be  a musician  to  enjoy  Bach  jj,  „ 
when  Percy  Grainger  plays  him. 

Weber’s  Freiscliuetz  A Success  Polbo 
A laurel  'wreath  for  Giulio  Gattl-  Iter? 


iLj 


Casazza AVhen  AVeber’s  “Freischuetz’’  (ttpeu. 
■was  last  done  at  the  Metropolitan — ^more 
der-s  begin.  They  not  cease  for  thel  than  a decade  ago — it  was  a dismal  failure.  ||,(. 
length  of  the  work.  Lsu^V.  )lesp^  It  had  just  been  pitch-forked  On  the  stage. 

Mr.  Gatti’s  production,  this  year,  Is  a . 
sumptuous  one.  New  scenery  was  pro-  , 
tided,  Bodanzky  edited  the  score  in 
nasterly  style,  the  cast  chosen  was  excel-  inj 
ent,  and  Io  and  behold,  the  old  master-  '' 
vork  Is  young  again!  The  cast  at  last 
light’s  performance  was  as  good  as  be- 
ore,  and  the  audience  was  hugely  pleased. 

HENRY  T.  FINCK.  j'.,.',  ” 


Arthnr  Frledheijn- 

It  was  not  the  Arthur  Friedheim  of 
years  ago  I heard  Wednesday  night  in 
Aeolian  Hall.  This 


is,  of  course, 
natural,  but  as  the 
freat  e.xponent  <■! 
F’’  r a n z I-iszt  s 
heavier  piano 
works  played 
through  his  pro- 
am  I eonld  not 


' the  frequent  exceptional  complications 
I of  the  part-writing,  the  greatest  marvels 
; are  revealed  by  the  simplest  means 
b.v  a,  modulation  which.  In  the  hands 
of  another  composer,  or  not  associated 
.with  the  text  of  which  It  becomes  so 
Significant  a counterpart,  would  be  pale 
and  meaningless;  or  by  Beethoven  s po- 
tent manipulation  of  a short  phrase  or 
figure:  or  bv  the  sheer  emotional 

strength  of  his  repeating  again  and 
again  a certain  chord  until  the  heavens 
ring  with  it.  The  music  seems  to  rush 
forward  with  endless  plenitude  of  inspi- 
ration and  with  a complete  fusing  of. 
orchestra,  chorus  and  vocal  quartet  in- 
the  development  of  ideas.  This  is  the| 
mass  that  Beethov'en  began  to  write  in' 
1 181,8  for  the  ordsinment  of  The  Arcti- 
duke  Rudolph.  Beethoven’s  pupil,  as 
Arolibishop  o4  01niutz.  Happily.  In  com- 
po.sing  it.  he  forgot  all  about  the  Aicli- 
blshop  and  gave  one  of  the  noblest  or 
ail  compo.sition.s  to  mankind.  _ 

The  performance  was  -techmcally  and 
as  concerns  interpretation  a remarkable 
accomplishment.  Tiie  chorus  sang  with 
exemplary  quality  and  ' balance  ot 
tone  In  harmonic  passages,  and  with 
rhythmical  vigor  and  clearness  of  attack 
wliicli  saved  the  day  more  than  once  in 
passages  where,  othenvise  destruction 
would  have  been  near.  The  sopranos 
soared  confidently  to  A’s  and  B fid,!®, 
and  even  on  occasion  struck  B s with 
admirable  Intonation  and  musical  quality 
of  tone.  The  male  portions  of  the  chorus 
seemed  equally  capable,  although  at 
times  an  inner  part  could  have  been 
clearer.  Tiie  difficulties  that  confronted 
the  singers  were  in  most  oases  met  with 
a sureness  and  spirit  which  reflected 
the  utmost  honor  on  the  conductor.  Mr. 
Stoessel  conducted  with  his  heart  in  his 
work.  He  felt  the  music  and  he  made 
those  1x110  were  with  liim  feel  it.  The 


I he  Season’s  Last  Freischuetz. 

Weber’s  “Der  F'reischuetz”  was  sung 
for  the  third  and  last  time  tiie  the  Met- 
ropolitan last  evening,  with  Miss  Saba- 
nleva  in  place  of  .Marie  and  witli  James 
Wolf  of  the  cast  doing  double  duty  foi 
another  artist  indisposed,  l.eading  part.s 
were  agai  ntaken  by  Rethberg,  q'auclier. 
Bohnen,  _Rotliier,  .Meader  and  Schlegil. 
under  Bortanzky’s  direction.  Tliere  wa.s 
a capacity  liouse. 


ORCHESTRA  AT  STRANU 
ENDS  lOTH  YEAR  TODAY 


Movie  Theatre  That  First  Per- 
formed Symphony  Music  to  Cele- 
brate During  Easter  Week. 
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cqoselv  following  the  formation  of  iwa 
orchestras  among  resldcni; 
musicisn.s  in  Kochoster,|J 
other  citle.s.  oomo.s  the 
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nth  anniversary  today  of  the  first 
Icture  theatre  built  of  opera  house  size 
nd  with  fuil  orchestra  accompaniinenU 
utt  was  started  in  New  York.  Carl 
idouarde,  chiem  musical  conductor  at 
ie  Mark  Strand,  talked  la.sL  night  of 
ie  decade  of  musical  develipment. 
hich  the  Strand  will  celebrate  later 
uring  Easter  week. 

“When  we  opened  tlii.s  theatre,  April 
I.  1SI4,  with  a small  orchestra,"  he 
aid,  “all  my  colleagues  predicted  fail^. 
^re.  holding  that  Broadway  was  not 
eady  for  it.  As  a fact,  60,000,000  paid 
dmissions  have  proved  the  contrary, 
,'ow  we  have  fifty-three  orchestra  men, 
f whom  eighteen  came  from  the  opera 
nd  seven  more  from  symphony  orches-" 
I'as.  We  give  their  players  fifty-tw'O 
eeks'  work,  instead  of  only  half  the 
ear. 

“Our  musical  library  has  grown  from 
dress-suit  case  full  of  music  for  the 
pening  performance  to  a collection  cost- 
ng  upward  of  .$.‘>0,000  and  comprising 
,'i00  scores,  in  the  care  of  two  libra- 
ians,  I do  not  think  it  is  presumptuous 
0 sav  that  we  have  created  a new  audi- 
nce  for  the  symphony  orchestras.  Sym- 
honies.  of  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn, 
chumann’s  “.'tpring"  symphony,  Tchat- 
ov-sky's  Fourth,  Fiftli  and  'Pathetique,' 
re  known  and  recognized  by  oui'  audi- 
nces.  So  are  the  works  of  Bach  and 
irahm.s.  Eiszt,  Massenet,  Enesco,  Rim- 
ky-Korsakov,  Boito  and  many  more. 
Old  we  have  given  not  a few  first  hear-  | 
ngs  to  serious  works  by  -American  com-  | 
oseis."  • I 

SYMPHONY  PUPILS  PLAY.  ! 

)lrectors  of  Society  Hear  Students 
Who  Got  Scholarships, 

Higli  school  pupils  of  New  York  who 
,iave  had  free  lessons  from  leading  play- 
rs  of  the  Symphony  Socity  gave  a 
lemonstration  of  their  work  before  the 
iociety’s  directors  yesterday  at  the 
;iome  of  President  H.  H.  Flagler.  Twen- 
students  were  selected  to  play  to 
hose  who  paid  their  scholarshipsk  out 
)f  a “total  of  seventy-two  receiving  twen- 
v-five  lessons  each  during  the  Winter. 
'The  audition  was  arranged  by  the 
iymphony  Society's  educational  com- 
I'littce.  of  which  Miss  Olga  Dahlgren 
,s  chairman.  Stonie  of  those  present 
veie  Mrs.  Ditson,  Mrs.  H.  K.  Knapp. 
Vliss  Elizabeth  Eamont,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Mel- 
on. Mrs  Victor  Morawetz.  Mil’s  Mary 
I.-iy  Schieffelin,  Cass  Gilbert,  Edwin  'I'. 
Rice  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flagler. 

Those  of  the  Symphony  Orcliestra’s 
rirsl  instruments  who  taught  and  wdio 
leaifl  the  young  players  yesterday  in- 
dudcd  Messrs.  Tinlot.  LaPrade,  Pollain, 
Kii.-cli  and  Tlvin.  from  the  strings; 
Karrero,,  Mallieu,  Duques  and  Eetellier, 
vv*)odwinds,  and  Rlchart,  Drudker  and 
Aokenfus.s.  of  the  brass  instrument 
dioir. 


/ ' >V ‘ 

By  Deems  Tayl  or 


CHALIAPIN-  RETURNS. 

Tho  crowd'  tliat  greeted  Feodor 
• lialiupln  in  “Faust’’  yc.storday  aftcr- 
foon  filled  every  ,s(>,at  in  the  Metro- 
•olitan  and  stootl  ai?  many  deep,  pp- 
itair.s  and  down,  as  tlie  laws  of  the 
mfienclrability  of  mailer  and  the  Fire 
iepartmtnt  wolild  allow.  The  per- 
orm.'ince  wa.s  aj  benetit  for  the  Free 
ililk  Fund  of  the  Jlayor'a  eommiltce 
if  wopien,  and  'must  have  netted  the 
nloipi-ise  a Iiuge  sum.  Whoever 
lanm-d  the  affair  was  wise  in  choos- 
ig  a.s  Urn  oper.a  of  tlic  day  a vehicle 
jr  I lie  .great  Uii.ssian  l)a.sso. 

Ili.s  singing  was  as  incomparahic’ as 
ver.  and  his  acting  poi-formanco  of 
■i<  role,  of  Mephistofcle.s  had  all  of 
d famniar  mfrils  and  defects.  He 
|tlll  elect.s  fo  play  Mephisto  as  the  j 
' >w<iy  devil  of  IJoilo'.s  ' ci-sion  of  the 
aij.st  legend,  rather  than  the  pol 
find  gqntlemdn  adventurer  that 
;o’inod  pi-ohaibly  had  in  mind. 

V'-t  one  eould  not  lielj)  wondering,, 
•aiehing  liipi  .yesterday,  wliether  he 
oo|d  app<-ai-  tiny  more  convincing 
veil  if  he  did  model,  liis  .Mopht.sto 
lOi-c  along  Die  generally  accei’tcd 
right"  line.M.  U is  proltatole  that 
Ii.dlapine's  shortcomings  In  "Faust’’ 

•I  liardly  his  faull  at  all. 

Tl’<-  bliml.  froth  Is  that  Cliullaplne 
I’llt  doesn't  Iwlong  in  Counod’.s 
■aost  ' ,il  all.  II,.  iiaa  much 
•i  i-  for  it.  fl  is  r;ink  IiCre.sy  to 
U.;-  ; such  a tiling,  but  rioes 
'ao  I ■ loatter  mucli,  one  way  or 
r ,.ti  ’ I •>  f mca.n,  a ,a  gii-at  work 
It  has,  to  be  sure, 
e ' of  li.  ^me  oi  lh(.  most  de- 
ll oh  -tickling  r.nd  inesf  ,-ipnble 
I in  . the  ill'  in  ';ouiio<r<» 

■ ntit  Unlit  is  jo.sl  Ilf  troiibU., 
.rettP  of  «9.’ao.'=r’  hardly  di>?e 


‘lightful, ’hardly  ;the  soft' of  story  -that 
oiie,  would-  conefivo  as  a vehicle  for 
song  htts.  : ■ ' • ■ , j 

Gounod  pvt 

, the  •‘‘Faust.’’  .score,  hut  the  best  he 
hhd  happened  to  he  .something  about 
ias  far  from  Goethe’s  cosmic  grandi- 
losilv  as  it  is  ..possible-  to  imagine.  If 
one ' -is  to  get  the  real  joy  out  of  the 
I “Faust”  tnusic  that  there  is  in  it,  one 
must  leave  Goethe  out  of  things  en- 
Ui’cly.  I'hc  moment  you  begin  to 
take'  the  story  'seriously,  the  score  ibe- 
■ins  to  .sound  -supremely  silly. 

And.  Chaliapine  does  make  you  do 
just  that.  He  has  such  a terrific  gift 
of  realty,  of  turning  every 
assumes  into  flesh  and  blood,  that 
his  Mephistopheles  becomes  real,  and 
(Vne  begins  to  feel  with  Goethe  rather 
than  -w-ith  Gounod.  And  there:  lies 
trouble.  On  the  one  hand,  the  charm- 
ing, inconsequential  music;  on  the 
otVi’cr;  the  pity  and  terror  of  the 
Faust  legend,  such  a story  as  only 
a 'AVagner  or  Moussorgsky  could  set 
adequately.  Ope  is  disappointed,  hnd 
dissatisfied:  and.  .since  it  is  Chaliapine 
Who  has  upset  matter.^' with  his  con- 
founded dctualily,  one  blames  Chhlia- 
pine.  . . 

But  fear  not.  “One,"  here,  means 
literally  only  one.  The  audience 
wasted  no  time  in'  philosophico-musi- 
eo-dramatufgie  .speculations,  but  lis- 
tened and  hpplauded  and  shouted  with 
simple,  earnestness  upon  every  pos- 
sible occa.sion — a-nd  Gounod  had  pro- 
vide4  many,  There  was  plenty  of 
hpplause  left,  by  the  vvay,  for  the. 
rest  of  the  cast,  which  included  Air. 
Tokatyan,  Mr.  De  X,uca,  Mr.  AA  olf, 

! Mme.  Alda,  ’ Miss  Howard  and  'Miss 
Anthony.  Mr..  Hasselmans  . con- 
ducted. 

Elinor  Graydon  Plays. 

By  OLIX  DOM  XES. 

Elinor  Graydon.  piani.st,  played  com- 
po.sitlons  of  .Schumann,  Beethoven,  Men- 
dellsohn,  Cliopin,  Brams.  Li.szt  and 
Gi-ieg-  last  night  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Mi.ss 
Giaydon  showed  refinement  in  her  per- 
foimance,  respect  for  the  composers 
thought  and  appreciation,  though  or  a 
negative  kind,  for  certain  pa.ssages  of 
the  poetry  of  .Schumann  and  Beethoven. 
•She  has  not  what  is  commonly  known 
a.s  a big-  technic”;  her  tone  is  not  very 
large  or  sonorous,  and  in  place.s  it  was 
a little  hard  and  dry;  but  she  has  phy- 
•sical  equipment  sufficient  to  justify  her 
glving  concerts. 

What  was  missing  in  Uie  performances 
or  the  long  Schumann  Novelette  in  F 

minor  and  the  Beethoven  sonata 
??•  any  distinct 

T-'Fr  I ° 1 ’cdivlduality  or  temperament. 
1 ne  lack  of  these  things  may  have  been 
due  In  some  degree  to  the  preternatural 
caution  that  afflicts  certain  musical  na- 
tures when  the  undergo  in  the  earlier 
years  that  trial  by  jury  known  as  a 
piano  recital  in  a leading  American  city, 
under  such  circumstances  it  is  for  many 
an  impossibility  to  be  natui-al  or  spon- 
taneou.s  In  musical  expression.  But  even 
acknowledging  the  obstacles  of  the  mo- 
ment,  Miss  Gi-aydon's  performances  re- 
mam  In  retrospect  unconvincing.  They 
sam  little,  and  the  little  they  said  was 
not  adjusted  to  the  demands  of  a con- 
cert hall.  There  was  not  enough  con- 
trast of  color  and  variety  of  effect  in 
tile  playing.  M'hen,  in  Schumann’s  over- 
iodS'  though  romantic  “Novelette,’’  the 
melody  is  supposed  to  float  over  a sub- 
dued accompaniment  as  a voice  from 
afar,  the  "voice”  was  actually  not  dif- 
ferent enough  in  .sonority  and  shading 
from  what  preceded  and  followed  for 
any  one  uninformed  of  the  effect  in- 
tended  by  the  composer  to  notice  the 
difference. 

Beethoven's  sonata,  again,  was  duti- 
fully played.  The  notes  weer  there,  and 
many  of  the  shadings,  as  indicated  in 
score.  There  the  meaning  of  the  per- 
formance stopped.  It  had  no  higli  lights, 
no  moments  of  climax  or  mood,  and  thi.s 
despite  the  fact  that  the  interpretation 
was  always  in  good  taste,  intelligent, 
not  unbeautiful  In  tone  qualitv,  but 
without  that  authority  of  spirit  that  is 
immediately  felt,  if  it  is  pre.sent,  by  tho 
hearer,  and  that  certainly  will  come  to 
the  force  eventually,  if  it  Is  really  a 
characteristic  of  the  artist. 

Til  ere  was  an  audience  of  good  size, 
cordially  disposed. 

Flora  Negri  in  Recital. 

Flora  Negri,  who  gave  lirr  second 
song  recital  at  the  Town  Hall  last  eve- 
ning, Is  what  the  Latins  call  "Simpa- 
tlca.”  Her  voice  does  not  sound  large, 
but  It.s  cai-i-ylng  quality  is  good.  The 
v ocal  line  hs  clear,  .sweet  and  warm  ; it 
It  exactly  suited  Haydn's  ”nind  auf  d»ln 
haar"  and  Weber's  air,  "Eelso.  lelse" 
from  “Dei-  Frel.s-hUtz.  " It  was  In  her 
Gernian  group  that  Miss  Negri  made 
her  best  Impression  on  the  audience, 
riiere  was  something  very  appealing  in 
her  gentle  emotion;  lier  effects  were 
mu.h  enhanced  by  distinct  articulation 
In  five  languages:  Italian,  Gorman. 

r‘rcn<-h,  Russian  and  English.  Mark 
obbligato  to 

En  Nil,  which  Ml.sa  Nogll  sang  -ndth 
nice  expression.  Madame  Nine  Massell 
wB.i  an  efficient  and  artistic  ancom- 
panlst. 
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1 and  the  Hazumir  Choral 

I Samuel’  Gilberts  sang  in  Came- 

1 Convalescents  at 

' ZIMBALISrS  LAST  RECITAL. 


Violinist  Going  On  an  Oriental 
Tour  in  the  Fall. 

Efrem  Zimbalist  gave  his  final  recital 
of  the  season  yesterday  afternoon  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  This  was  also  his  fare- 
well until  January.  1925.  as  he  will 
make  his  second  tour  of  the  Orient  In 

the  Fall.  . , 

1 A novelty  was  the  appearance  ot  two 
I American  pianist-composers  at  the  pi- 
ano; Mr.  Zimbalist  was  associated  with 
John  Powell  in  his  sonata  1°'' 
and  piano,  and  with  Ernest  Schelling 
I in  his  concerto  for  piano  and  violin. 
In  the  Powell  sonata,  -nvlth  its  noticeably 
rhythmic  and  melodic  development,  there 
were  both  imagination  and  an  under- 
lying current  of  sobriety.  . j ^ . 

Mr.  Schelling’ s concerto  attracted  by 
its  romantic  warmth,  its  exubemnt 
fancy  and  its  sweeping  momentum.  The 
lento  was  suggested  by  an  impre^ion 
of  Kreisler  playing  the  \'lola.  Mr.  Zim- 
balist, Mr.  Powell  and  Mr.  Schelling 
were  greeted  by  great  applause  and  with 
i many  recalls.  . 

I The  violinist  was  heard  in  ^o  solo 
groups.  Including  four  piecM  by  Cou- 
perin. Rameau.  Haydn  and  Dittersdorf, 
and  by  characteristic  numbers  from 
Grainger,  Kreisler,  Zimbalist  and  fear- 
asate. 

Heifetz  at  Metropolitan  Concert. 

Jascha  Heifetz  took  a season's  leave 
I as  guest  at  last  night’s  “opera  concery 
! when  a crowded  house  greeted  the  vlo- 
I linist  in  Mendels.sohn’s  concerto,  with 
the  orchestra  of  the  Metropolitan  under 
Bamboschek.  He  also  gave  solos, 
among  which  were' a Chopin  nocturne, 
Joseph  Achron’s  "Stimmung”  and  a 
“Cortege”  by  Lilt  Boulanger.  The 
Misses  Dalossy  and  Telva  sang  a duet 
from  Rossini’s  “Stabat  Mater”  befitting 
the  day.  Others  were  Miss  Roeseler  in 
songs  of  Strauss,  Sabanieva  in  an  air 
from  “Madame  Butterfly’,,  and  Schorr 
In  the  monologue  from  "Meiste-rsinger. 
The  orchestra  also  won  applause  In 
Glazunov’s  “Baccharale”  and  Scriabin’s 
“Poeme  d’Evtase.” 

Rudolph  Bochco  in  a Recital. 

Rudolph  Bochco,  violinist,  who  has  won 
recognition  before  here,  gave  a matinee 
recital  yesterday  at  Aeolian  Hall  to  an 
audience  much  diminished  by  a Sum- 
merUke  day  out  of  doors.  Mr.  Bochco 
Iwas  assisted  by  Josepli  Adler  in  the 
Ipugnanl-Kreisler  "Praeludlum”  and  the 
concerto  of  Bruch.  After  Bach'.s  solo 
chaconne,  he  added  Achron’s  arrange- 
ment of  Mendelssohn’s  "On  AVings  of 
Song”  and  pieces  by  Brahms,  Chopin, 
Sarasate  and  Zsolt. 


SCRIABIN  CONCERT. 


Russian  Composer’s  Music  Played 
on  Eve  of  Death  Anniversary. 

Alexander  Scriabin,  fho  late  Russian 
composer,  who  appeared  in  New  'York 
as  pla,nlst  when  his  countryman  Safon- 
off  led  the  Philharmonic,  was  com- 
meoratecl  in  a concert  of  his  music  last 
evening  at  Aeolian  Hall.  In  the  course 
of  the  program.  Sir  Paul  Dukes,  long 
resident  in  Russia,  gave  personal  rc-  i 
minl.scences  of  Scriabin. 

Katherine  Ruth  Heynian  played  tliree 
groups  from  the  composer's  piano 


w-brks.  Recalling  his  v'ast  orchestral  j 
tone  poems  were  some  of  tlie.se  minor , 
titles,  such  as  “Flammes  Sombres.”  Op.  ] 
’T3,  and  ceijain  preludes,  “Vague  et , 
Mysterieux,”  “Sauvage,”  “Lent,  Con- 
templatif’  and  “Lugubre.”  Miss 
Heyman  ad-ded  the  fourth  and  eighth 
sonatas,  three  studes  and  a scherzo. 

Sir  Paul  Dukes  noted  the  fact  that 
today  would  be  the  ninth  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Scriabin,  on  April  14, 
1915,  when  but  44  years  old.  He  re- 
called the  “Poeme  d'Extase,”  hissed 
when  first  produced  by  Kussevitzky 
and  later  successfully  revived  by  that 
leader  and  Slloti.  Scriabin  in  his  last 
studies  rad  planned-,  lio  said,  a great 
religious  drama  laid  in  India,  which 
would  have  completed  the  musician  s 
cycle  of  development,  popular,  technical, 
scientific  and  mystical. 

Last  Concert  of  Little  Symphony. 

George  Barrere.  as  soloist,  gave  a 
popular  interlude  of  airs  for  flute  by 
Bach.  Mozart  and  Gluck  in  the  third 
and  last  of  his  concerts  as  conductor 
of  the  Little  Symphony  Orchestra  last 
evening  at  the  Henry  Miller  Theatre. 
Pierre  Mathleu,  oboe,  assisted  in  a sym- 
phony for  wind  instruments  by  Gyrowetz 
and  the  ensemble  was  heard  in  Curtis’^ 
“Mexican  Lenten  Chant”  and  numbers 
by  Laparra,  Albeniz,  Debussy  and 
Piemd.  An  amusing  postlude  -was  a 
“Symphony  Digest”  of  forty  quotations 
dozen  other  composers,  Dvorak  and 
Brahms,  Schubert  and  Liszt.  Johann 
Strauss,  Mozart.  Franck,  Mahler.  Bizet, 
Verdi,  Mendelssohn,  Berlioz  and  Mas- 
cagni. The  medley  was  described  as  a 
“condensation  of  a great  city’s  sym- 
phony life”  by  the  veteran  New  York 
Symphony  virtuoso. 

The  Ninth  Symphony. 

By  OLIN  DOWNES. 

Bach’s  cantata.  “.Selig  1st  der  Mann." 
and  Beethoven’s  Ni'nth  S>-mphony  were 
performed  at  the  special  concert  given 
for  its  pension  fund  by  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  AVlllem  Mengel- 
berg  conductor,  yesterday  afternoon  in 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Tlie 
Philharmonic  Society  was  assisted  by 
the  chorus  of  the  Scbola  Cantorum  and 
by  Elizabeth  Rettberg.  soprano.  Merle 
Alcock,  contralto ; Richard  Crooks, 
tenor,  and  F'raser  Gange,  baritone,  in 
the  interpretation  of  these  -works. 

Noble  music,  fortunately  contrasted, 
and  as  worshipful  as  any  ceremony  of 
the  day:  Nothing  c»uld  mere  impres- 
sively have  pointed  out  the  difference 
in  religious  feeling  between  two  im- 
mortals and  their  periods  than  the  com- 
positions heard  on  this  occasion. 

In  the  music  of  Bach  full  expression 
was  given  to  that  piety  which  is  pro- 
found. tender  and  gray,  and.  at  last, 
naive  and  joyous,  sweet  and  true  as  ^ 
anything  in  music,  when  the  soprano  i 
represents  the  liberated  soul,  which, 
"happy  to  meet  Its  death,  sings  blithely, 
as  if  it  were  hastening  from  the  world 
tcf  its  Redeemer,  leaping  and  dancing 
on  its  way.”  This  performance  had  the 
architectural  quality  and  the  feeling 
that  is  so  deep  in  the  music.  This  music 
presupposes  a religious  mood  not  chai  - 
acterlstic  of  the  present  day.  A tribute 
it  was  to  conductor  and  interpreters 
that  it  was  felt  deeply  by  those  who 
listened.  Mr.  Mengelberg.  in  addition 
to  his  orchestra,  had  at  his  disposal 
not  only  an  experienced  chorus  hut  ac 
complished  soloists.  Miss  Rettberg  sang 
her  music  with  her  wonted  beautiful 
quality  of  tone,  and  fortunately  not  in 
the  modern  manner.  She  sang  it  for 
what  it  was,  withiiut  seeking  to  exag- 
gerate or  soften  its  sentiment.  As  a re- 
sult the  occasional  angularity  of  Bach  s 
melodic  line  only  made  his  unadorned 
and  at  times  unvocal  sincerity  more 
convincing.  Nor  must  Mr.  Cange’s 
recitative  be  forgotten-a  superb  pas- 

lieai-d  to  the  best  advantage  in  Beetho 

ven’s  symphony.  a 

The  Ninth  Symphony  was  Siven 

I, ...Jins  ...«•<  b* 


a trifle  of  an  accent  not  in  the  scoic. 
but  most  legiCmately  employ  ed^j^th^^ 
sensation  of  th^  openln^^  AVhen 

»‘^o^e'.^Tho‘\"iri[f -o- 
Hnn  of  the  first  movement  was  "On  ^ 

U gale  Place  to  a scherzo  which 

Sclmhmal'  explosions  ^neugy  si^ 

piont  without  anotiier  sisn  to  c. 
l%"identity  of  .'“r^Sdagi^ 

'»lfed'v::rv"^cAdm-fy  aid  J a most 
[Teal ‘ spirit.  'Then.  ^eDj 

Ulcngelberg’s  instinct  foi  dV'maii , 


^18 


■.  t ti;lo  lull  , 111  mil  uimjus 

and  excursions,  and  recitatives 
f i;  p basses;  In  the  Introduction  of  the 
li.  iii.-  of  Joy,  and  Its  cumulative  de- 
lojpmnt  by  quartet,  orchestra  and 
Choi  u.i.  The  quartet  was  uncommonly 
effii  i‘  lit.  Xot  only  did  Mr.  Gange  de- 
claim '.hi  opening  baritone  solo  with 
Taiv  i ompetency.  but  Mr.  Crooks  sang 
his  |n:t  In  the  march  variation  with 
frri  >1  ilble  spirit  and  vocal  resource; 
Ml-ii  .ottberg  sliowcd  how  near  a so- 
pi  iii  i uuld  come  to  .singing  music  as 
fii-i  iiioven  wrote  it;  Miss  Alcock  was 
an  i!;dlspi. usable  and  competent  part  of 
the  ensemble.  The  chorus  put  itself  Into 
the  h tnd.s  of  Jlr.  Mengclberg,  and.  not- 
wlth.-'.anding  the  difficulties  of  the 
music,  sang  with  considerable  tonal 
beauty,  and  was  made  by  him  a dra- 
inatie.  element  of  the  performance — one 
of  ui  instniments  employed  to  express 
his  vision  by  Beethoven.  This  was  one 
of  the  notable  events  of  a waning  sea- 
son. The  audience  was  a large  one,  and 
Mas  not  slow  to  make  known  its  appre- 
ciation. 


I E U T E X A N T-GOVERXOR 
I GEORGE  R.  LUNN  was  the 


speaker,  and  Anne  Roselle,  Krand  t 
opera  soprano,  tne  soloist  at  the 
concert  of  the  Sunday  Symphonic 
Society,  Josiah  Zuro  director,  at 
the  Criterion  Theatre  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  programme  in- 
cluded Beethoven’s  “Egmont” 
overture;  Andante  movement 
from  Schubert’s  Symphony  in 
C;  "Morgen,”  by  Strauss:  ‘ Eln 
Traum,”  by  Grieg,  and  the  “Cau- 
casian Sketches’’  of  Ippolitov- 
Ivanov. 


Lawrence  Gilman 


Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony 
Given  by  the  Philharmonic, 
ith  Bach  as  Prelude 


Few  orchestras  have  been  veiling  to 
pack  up  their  bass  drum  and  triangle; 
in  their  old  kitbags  at  the  end  of  the 
present  .season  without  having  per- 
■'’ormed  Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony 
it  ’east  once.  The  Symphony  Society, 
bedient  to  Mr.  Damrosch’s  immovable 
conviction  that  what  this  country  needs  j 
is  iiioie  (not  necessarily  better)  Bee-''| 
ihovcn,  gave  the  Ninth  at  two  con- 
certs earlier  in  the  season  as  the  finale 
if  its  Beethoven  Cycle.  Mr.  Stokowski  ; 
and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  in  con-  ' 
junction  with  the  great  Toronto  Choir, 
perf.iimed  the  work  a while  later. 
Mr.  Monteux  gave  two  performances 
of  it  in  Boston  and  would  have  done 
it  here,  we  understand,  if  the  manage- 
ment had  not  been  deterred  by  the 
cost  of  buying  railroad  transportation 
for  Schiller’s  “Ode  to  Joy.’’  Mr.  How- 
ard Barlow’s  .limerican  National  Or-  I 
cht  stra  and  Mr  Stransky’s  State  Or-  I 
chestra  have  been  eccentrically  satis- 
if‘d  to  leave  the  Ninth  alone;  and,  un- 
less Mr.  Paul  Whiteman  intends  to  put 
it  on  the  program  of  his  concert  at 
Carnegie  Hall  a week  from  to-night,  he 
too  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  non- 
conformists. 


But  Mr.  Mengelberg,  being  a famous 
and  exceptionally  experienced  inter-  i 
refer  of  the  Ninth  (he  is  said  to  have 
■ iducted  it  sixty  times),  could  hardly  , 
have  been  expected  to  abstain  from  a 
" rfurmance  of  it  in  this  tempting  cen-  [ 
■ lary  year  of  the  Choral  Symphony; 
■1',  as  the  musical  public  liave  not 
-I  n allowed  to  forget,  the  100th  birth- 
i3y  of  the  Ninth  falls  on  May  7,  1924. 
The  Pliilharmonic  Society,  also,  is  an  ! 
■lid  hand  at  performing  the  Ninth — they  i 
>i  ive  been  playing  it  off  and  on  since  i 
vifi.  b:r.  Kurt  Schindler’s  Schola  Can- 
• cm  was  willing  to  take  part  in  the 
enture,  as  they  did  last  year;  and  so, 
ai  a result,  we  heard  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
the  first  of  two  special  performances  i 
'll  the  Ninth  Symphony  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  (the  second  will  take 
piaco  on  Thursday  evening  of  this 
peek  at  Carnegie  Hall).  The  solo, 
quartet  consisted  of  Elizabeth  Reth-  ' 
berg,  soprano;  Merle  Alcock,  contralto;  I 
jiichard  Crooks,  tenor;  Ffaser  Gange, 
baryt  ine.  There  was  an  audience  of  I 
fair  size-  -doubtless  the  fact  that  the  I 
Ninth  had  already  been  heard  three 
titpes  this  season  accounted  for  the , 
Ipublic’s  lack  of  eagerness  to  increase] 
ft*  familiarity  with  Beethoven’s  Opus 
J25.  : 


Those  who  stayed  away  missed  an  un-  I 
commonly  effective  jierformance — as  ‘ 
they  might  have  guessed  if  they  could  ■ 
nave  heard  the  cheers  of  the  audience  j 

fnd  the  glad.some  “tusch”  played  by  I, 
he  orchestra  at  the  end  of  the  exer-  I 
cises,  after  thtt  so^jraiios  had  stopped  , 


eWtieking  “Ereurt^,*^sch6ner  Cotter-  j 
I'unkeri!’’  on  their  high  A,  and  Bee- i 
thoven’s  orchestra  had  finished  thdee  j 
abruptly  concluding  octaves  which  al- ! 
ways  seem  to  take  an  audience  by  sur- 
prise. Ther?  was  no  doubt  of  the 
pleasurable  excitement  occasioned  by 
the  performance. 


The  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  was  ; 
Justified.  No  one  expects  to  hear  a 
■wholly  satisfying  performance  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony,  any  more  than  one 
expects  to  witness  a satisfying  per- 
formance of  “Tristan  und  Isolde’’  or 
“Macbeth,”  and  yesterday’s  “Ninth” 
was  by  no  means  ideal.  Beethoven 
might  have  asked  for  a divorce  on 
statutory  grounds,  for  there  were  evi- 
dences of  infidelity  to  the  pitch  on  the 
part  of  certain  of  the  singers;  the 
choral  tone  was  not  always  perfectly 
fused  and  not  always  transparent;  and 
there  was  some  lack  of  unanimity.  But 
often,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tone  of 
the  chorus  had  beauty  and  brilliancy 
and  sonority,  and  the  singers  attacked 
with  vigor  and  decision  the  stag.gering 
problems  set  for  th’em  by  Beethoven, 
The  solo  quartet  was  one  of  the  best 
that  has  sung  the  Ninth  here  in  recent 


and  much  musical  beauty — though  Mr. 
Gange  had  some  regrettable  disputes 
With  the  pitch. 

wishes  for  next  season 
would  be:  A moratorium  for  the  Ninth 
Tk»v  "lore  Bach  cantatas, 

they  cost  less,  they  are  easier  to  sing, 
and’  with  all  due  respect  to  Ludwig 
the  Great,  some  of  them  are  better 
music. 


/ -A-a.  - 


By  Deems  T aylor^ 

MINNEAPOLIS  ORCHESTRA. 

The  last  lime  the  Minneapolis 
Orchestra  was  heard  here  Emil  Ober- 
hoffer  was  Its  conductor.  That  wits 
six  years  ago.  Last  night  it  played 
again  in  Carnegie  Hall  ■with  a con- 
siderably altered  personnel  and  under 
the  conductorshlp  of  Henri  Verbrug- 
ghen.  How  it  compares  with  tbe 
former  organization  this  reviewer  for 
one  cannot  say  as  he  never  heard 
' tjlie  orchestra  until  last  year  in  Mi  • 
^taukee:  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
Minneapolis  Orchestra  to-day  is  a-n.- 
other  worthy  member  of  the  excellent 
troupe  of  playing  organizations  that 
come,  ever  and  anon,  to  impress  upon 
' haughty  New  York  the  fact  that 
orchestral  excellence  In  this  co^btr^ 

not  bounded  by  a bay.  two  rivers 

and  the  Bronx.  . 

The  quality  of  tone  produced  by  the 
orchestra  as  a whole  lacks  the  sen- 
suous  beauty  of  such  organizations  as 
the  Philadelphia  and  the  New  York 
Symphony,  but  It  is  clear  and  firm, 
with  a notable  range  in  dynamics  ex- 
tending from  a virtually  perfect 
pianissimo  to  an  Impressive  sonority 
in  tbe  fortes.  The  strings  are  fine  in 
tone,  and  all  their  choirs,  notably  ths 
first  violins,  play  with  expressiveness 
and  good  phrasing.  The  woodwinds  , 
are  above  the  average,  with  a par- 
ticularly good  first  oboe  and  first  j 
clarinet  (the  latter  Is  George  Grlsez.  | 
by  the  way.  who  played  last  year  with 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra),  and  the  | 
brasses  are  well  blended.  The  horns 
are  susceptible  of  fmprovement.  for 
although  good  In  intonation  they  are 
a trifle  coarse  In  tone. 

Mr.  Verbrugghen’s  program  fol- 
lowed traditional  lines  In  opening  with 
a symphony,  Brahms’s  first,  which 
he  gave  a reading  of  fine  balance  and 
proportion,  marked  by  an  exception- 
ally close  adherence  to  the  composer  s 
■ directions.  He  followed  this,  after  the 
intermission,  with  two  “Lohengrin 
preludes — from  Act  I and  Act  III 
Ernest  Schelling’s  “A  Victory  Ball,^ 
and  the  Hakoezy  March  from  Berlioz  s 
"The  Damnation  of  Faust.”  He  gave 
the  third  act  "Lohengrin”  prelude  a 
novel  touch  by  closing  It  with  an  un- 
expected and  effective  quotation  of 
the  “Name”  theme.  Both  were  par- 
ticularly well  played,  and  so  heartily 
applauded  that  the  orche.stra  had  to 
rise  in  acknowledgment. 

Between  “lAihengrin”  and  the 
"Ylcljory  Ball”  he  introduced  Albert 
Roussel’s  “Le  Festin  de  I’Araignee, 
a piece  unfamlll.'r  In  this  country, 
although  it  was  written  so  long  ago 
as  1913.  It  is  a "symiphonlc  frag- 
ment” arranged  from  a ballet-panto- 
mime,  and  is  a sort  of  musical  tcrslon 
of  "The  World  We  Live  In,”  with 
ruts  tugging  at  a rose  petal,  a but- 
terfly dancing  Into  a spideFs  web, 
with  disastrous  results,  and  an  ap- 
propriately brief  emergence,  dance 
and  death  of— —what  Is  the  singular  of 
“ephemera?” 


years,  and  Mme.  Rethberg,  in  partic- 
ular, acquitted  herself  with  distinc- 
tion. 


Mr.  Mengelberg  conducts  this  Sym- 
phony with  peculiar  devotion  and  au- 
thority (he  directed  it  yesterday,  by  the 
way,  without  a score — no  small  achieve- 
ment). His  extraordinary  understanding 
of  the  orchestra,  his  mastery  of  the 
technique  of  the  conductor’s  craft  were 
impressively  evidenced  in  his  adjust- 
ment of  sonorities,  his  molding  of  tonal 
masses,  his  elaboration  of  detail.  The 
bleak,  enigmatic  grandeur  of  the  first 
movement,  with  its  somber  and  pas- 
sionate austerity  of  speech,  its  brood- 
ing mystery,  its  immense  and  shrouded 
oackground,  were  implicit  in  the  per- 
formance. 

The  opening  Adagio  of  the  slow 
movement  would  have  gained  by  a less 
soporific  tempo.  “The  memory  of 
purest  happiness  once  enjoyed,”  was 
Wagner’s  notion  of  the  poetic  burden 
of  the  lovely  B-flat  section  that  be- 
gins this  movement;  but  he  did  not 
tel!  us  that  Beethoven’s  reverie  was  a 
alumber  song.  We  wished  for  a more 
agonized  shriek  from  the  instruments 
at  iho  beginning  of  the  last  move- 
ment— that  “harsh,  wild,  chaotic  cry,” 
as  Wagner  called  it,  sounded  a bit 
decorous.  But  how  beautifully  deliv- 
ered was  the  recitative  of  the  instru- 
mental basses  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  movement!  “Exactly  as  if  it  had 
words  to  it?”  was  Schindler’s  written 
question  to  Beethoven  concerning  this 
unique  passage.  There  is  no  recorded 
answer — doubtless  it  was  given  by 
word  of  mouth,  or  Schindler  received 
a cuff  for  his  stupidity.  But  we  know 
what  the  answer  must  have  been; 
and  so,  yesterday,  did  the  admirable 
basses  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

“The  warmest  admirers  of  Bee- 
thoven,” wrote  a certain  'musical  critic 


a century  ago  concerning  the  Ninth 
Symphony,  "must  deplore  that  this 


symphony  has  been  given  to  the  public. 
The  friends  of  Beethoven  who  have 
advised  him  to  publish  this  piece  are 
certainly  his  worst  enemies.”  If  there 
were  any  like-minded  friends  of  Bee- 
ihoven  on  hand  at  yesterday’s  concert, 
they  kept  very  quieL 


Beethoven’s  symphony  was  preceded 
on  yesterday’s  program  by  a seldom- 
heard  solo  cantata  of  Bach’s,  “Selig  ist 
der  Mann,”  concerning  which  we  wrote 
at  some  length  in  Hurray’s  Herald 
Tribune.  It  was  sung  yesterday  by 
Mme.  Rethberg  and  Mr.  Gange,  with  a 
reduced  orchestra;  Mr.  Louis  Robert 
played  the  organ  and  Mr.  Bernhard 
Wagenaar  the  imitation  harpsichord, 
while  the  chorus  of  the  Schola  was 
requisitioned  for  the  final  chorale. 

This  music  is  Bach  in  one  of  his 
mystically  religious  and  tenderly  hu- 
man moods.  The  writing  is  astonish- 
ingly poignant  and  deeply  expressive, 
with  a harmonic  daring,  an  originality 
of  invention  which  would  repay  close 
study  on  the  part  of  the  inquiring 
student. 

Turn,  for  example,  to  the  opening 
bass  aria,  and  look  at  some  of  the, re- 
markable progressions  -in  the  music 
that  accompanies  the  word  “Krone”  at 
its  first  appearance  iii  the  text;  look 
at  the  setting  of  “hor’  auf  zu  weinen, 
bedrangter  Geist,”  in  the  second  aria 
of  Jesus;  and  at  the  harmony  on  the 
second  beat  of  the  third  measure  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  concluding  chorale. 
Look,  in  fact,  on  almost  any  page  in 
ihe  music  of  these  cantatas  (for  here 
Bach  is  at  his  most  daring  and  expres- 
sjve,  as  he  is  not,  as  a rule,  in  the 
clavier  works  and  in  the  orchestral 
music),  and  you  will  begin  to  reaLze 
why  those  musicians  who  know  him 
best  never  grow  weary  of  exclalniing 
over  the  inexhaustible  fertility  and 
originality  of  his  mind  and  the  endless 
wonder  of  his  genius. 


to  the  program  notes, 

* ,Ir.  Verbrugghen  introduced  the 


According 


Mme.  Rethberg  and  Mr.  Gange  sang 
their  music  with  insight  and  feeling 


■vork  to  America  at  a Minneapolis 
•oacert  in  1923.  although  some  scep- 
ncs  last  night  stoutly  maintained  that 
Toscanini  had  conducted  It  in  Nevr 
York  t'wo  years,  earlier.  Not  that  It 
matters  greatly.  The  "Festin”  Is 
agreeable,  light  music,  tout  not  dis- 
ringutshed  t»y  any  great  degree  of 
either  imagination  or  Invention. 

Roufisel  is  the  man  who.  after  plod- 
ding peaceably  along  In  the  footsteps 
ot  Wagner  and  later  Debussy  for 
nea-rly  half  a century,  suddenly  fell 
among  evil  companion.s  — meaning 
"Les  Six”— and  emerged  an  interest- 
ing and  rejuvenated  radical.  The 


“Fesfin”  was  written  prior  'fo~nis 
transmogrification  and  is  accordlnglv 
a pleasant  and  Inconsequental  blend 
of  “Parsifal"  and  the  "Faunc,”  -with 
a pinch  of  early  Stravinsky  and  a 
daish  of  Chamlnade. 

The  orchestra  played  It  charmingly, 
however,  and  the  audience,  ■which  was 
large  and  unusually  cordial,  greeted  it 
with  every  sign  of  pleasure. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

The  last  “Daltla”  of  the  season  ar- 
' rived  last  night  In  the  person  of 
Karin  Branzell,  who  sang  the  role  for 
\ the  first  time  at  the  Metropolitan. 
There  was  little  of  the  wily  enchan- 
tress in  the  rich  and  tender  tones  of 
this  Swedish  singer:  she  followed  the 
sinister  paths  of  her  wooing  with 
such  gentle  and  sincere  devotion  that 
you  could  easily  understand  why 
Samson  believed  every  word  she 
sang.  This,  of  course,  may  be  the 
most  insidious  form  of  enchantment, 
but  it  doesn’t  seem  exactly  what  Da- 
lila  meant.  However,  the  interpre- 
tation was  musically  rich  and  color- 
ful and  it  Inspired  Martlnelll  to  new 
triumphs  in  the  duet  of  the  fatal 
garden. 


With  the  last  bow-s  of  Hofmann, 
Salmond  and  Zimbalist,  the  Beethoven 
As.scclation  brought  Us  season  to  a 
3lose.  It  lias  been  a remarkably  gen- 
srous  series  of  six  performances,  end- 
ing in  this  particularly  gracious  ges- 
ture by  which  these  three  performers 
were  so  modestly  gathered  together. 
.Mr.  Hofmann  and  Mr.  Zimbalist 
opened  the  program  wdth  the  Bee- 
thoven Sonata  in  C minor:  and  the 
Beethoven  trio  in  B flat  dosed  it  with 
Mr.  Hofmann,  Mr.  Zimbalist  and  Mr. 
Salmond. 

Between  the  two  numbers  of  the 
Bociety’.s  patron  saint  was  the  "Car- 
naval”  of,  Sclnimann  i nd  an  audience 
which  had  been  applauding  Beethoven 
reverently  broke  into  cheers  at  Mr.  j 
Hofmann’s  march  “Contre  les  Phil- 
istlns.”  In  spite  of  a pleading  note 
on  the  program,  there  were  repeated 
demands  for  encores.  A.  S. 


Lawrence  Gilman 


Any  hidebound  Easterner  who  niayf 
fancy  that  all  the  good  orchestral  con- 
ductors in  America  live  and  operate 
on  this  side  of  the  Alleghanies  is  in 
need  of  enlightenment.  Able  and  stim- 1 
ulating  conductors  appear  (o  be  as  j 
common  in  the  Middle  West  as  poorj 
ones  are  in  Paris— and  we  can  pay  the] 
musical  Middle  West  no  finer  compli- 
ment than  that.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  most  of  these  excellent  Western 
conductors  were  imported — we  cannot 
at  the  moment  think  of  any  orchestral 
leader  of  high  rank  who  was  born  or  | 
reared  in  Ohio,  Illinois  or  Michi-  j 
gan. 


But  the  point  is  that  Mr.  Stock  and 
Mr.  Reiner  and  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  and 
Mr.  Sokoloff  and  Mr.  Verbrugghen  are 
now  functioning  in  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Minneapolis; 
that  they  are  directing  with  high  abil- 
ity orchestras  that  are  constantly  im- 
proving in  quality,  and  that  they  play 
music  chosen  for  their  programs  with 
skill  and  imagination  and  an  exhilarat- 
ing freed-om  from  conventionality.  1 
There  is  a sobering  thought  for  the 
Tschaikovskyites  of  the  Eastern  sea- 
board in  the  fact  that  in  Cleveland, 
for  instance,  two  of  the  best  sellers  in 
the  orchestral  repertoire  are  Loeffler’s 
“Pagan  Poem”  and  d’Indy’s  B-flat  Sym- 
phony. Imagine  a New  York  Philhar-  I 
symphony  subscriber  preferring  the 
“Pagan  Poem”  to  the  “Marche  Slav!” 


steine 


Last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall  we 
heard  one  of  these  inspiriting  Middle 
Western  organizations — the  Minneapo- 
lis Symphony  Orchestra,  which  is  mak- 
ing an  Eastern  tour  under  the  musical 
direction  of  Henri  Verbrugghen,  now  I 
the  regular  conductor  of  the  orchestra- 
The  Minneapolis  band  had  been  heard 
here  before,  but  theiv  present  con- 
ductor had  not;  though  Mr.  Verbrug- 
ghen's  string  quartet,  in  which_  he  j 
played  first  violin,  visited  New  TorkiJ 
early  in  the  present  season. 

The  gentlemen  from  Minnesota  play  i 


j well.  Their  strings  have  substance  and 
I power,  there  is  good  orchestral  timber 
' in  the  woodwind,  and  the  brass  needs 
j little  more  than  a refining  and  mellow- 
1 ing  of  the  tone,  and  a smoother  blend- 
ing in  ensemble,  to  be  able  to  hold  up 
I its  head  among  any  company  of 
I haughty  Eastern  horns  and  trumpets  i 
I and  tromboni.  The  orchestra  has  been 
] well  schooled — schooled  by  a sound  and  j 
! thorough  musician,  ■who  has  taught 
I them  what  decision  and  unanimity  and 
fonsitive  phrasing  may  do  for  a 


Last  night  they  played  Brahms’s  C 
Minor  Symphony,  the  Prelude  and  the 
Introduction  to  Act  III  from  “Lohen- 
grin,” Ernest  Schelling’s  “Victory 
Ball”  (which  is  almost  as  popular  with 
orchestras  this  year  as  Deems  Tay- 
lor’s “Looking-Glass”  suite),  Berlioz’s 
Rakoczy  March,  and  Roussel’s  “Le 
Festin  de  I’Araignee,”  which  Mr. 
Toscanini  introduced  to  America  three 
years  ago,  It  was  an  effective  if  some- 
' what  oddly  constructed  program,  and 
I Mr.  Verbrugghen  and  his  orchestra 
played  it  with  admirable  variety  of 
mood  and  colcr  am)  a rig’m  instinct  for 
style. 

« 9 « 

Mr.  Verbrugghen  has  technique  and 
sincerity  and  taste.  He  is  a shining 
example  of  those  excellent  conductors 
jwho  are  sometimes  held  up  to  us  as 
I models  because  they  “let  the  music 
' speak  for  itself.”  Sometimes  it 
seemed  to  us  that  he  was  a bit  too 
i humble  in  his  attitude.  After  all. 
music  does  not  speak  for  itself — it 
. never  has  and  it  never  can.  We  have 
heard  performances-  of  the  great  j 
symphony  of  Brahms  in  which  the  ' 
vitalizing  touch  of  an  interpreter  of  j 
extraordinary  insight  and  eloquence 
and  poetic  power  made  it  sound  as  it  I 
seldom  sounded  list  night.  And  we 
could  not  help  wondering  if  Mr.  Ver- 
brugghen respected  the  notes  of 
Brahms  more  than  he  lov  1 the  strong 
and  beautiful  and  mysterious  spirit 
that  is  perpetually  struggling  into  life 
behind  them.  Yet  it  was  a performance 
in  which  there  was  much  to  praise,  and 
it  won  the  favor  of  the  audience, 
wiiich  bestowed  an  abundance  of  ap- 
plause upon  Mr,  Verbrugghen  and  his 
men  throughout  the  evening. 

A IVIinneapolk  Orchestra. 

By  OLIX  DOWNES. 

From  Late  Editions  of  Yesterday's  Times. 

The  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Henri  Verbruggen  conductor,  gave  a 
concert  last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The 
i program  contained  matter  that  i.s  not 
j unfamiliar  hereabouts;  Brahms’s  First 
1 Sjunphony,  the  preludes  to  the  first  ano 
i third  acts  of  “Lohengrin.”  Albei  t Rous- 
I scl's  symphonic  fragment  from  his  ballet 
i “Le  Festin  d’Aralgnee.”  Ernest  Schel- 
j ling’s  “Victory  Ball”  and  the  “Rakoczy’ 
jr  march  from  the  “Damnation  of  Faust.’ 
fj  The  performance  of  Brahms’s  sym- 
,)[  phony  was  admirable  both  in  proportior 
and  spirit.  Mr.  Verbruggen  evidentlj 
had  the  music  at  heart.  Pie  conductei 
witli  a tlilrougli  uuderstanding  of  thi 
score.  He  let  no  significant  detail  e.s- 
Icape  him,  while  presenting  the  whole 
great  sympliony  with  exceptional  unity. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  finale  has  the 
)su.stained  sweep  and  coherence  tliat  it 
had  last  night,  for  it  is  a very  rid 
movement  and  its  architeicture  is  peril 
ously  elaborate.  Because  of  the  impor- 
,tance  of  its  subdivisions  and  many  epi- 
isodes  there  are  special  dangers  for  the 
Icinductor.  The  music,  which  should 
'move  forward  as  grandly  and  as  irre- 
Isistibly  as  a winged  victory,  is  likely  to 
.become  episodic  and  lose  its  stride.  But 
with  Jlr.  Verbruggen  last  night  there 

.was  

ideas 


Eight  years  ago  the  Minneapolis 
Orchestra  made  a trip  to  this  city,  giv- 
ing a concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  of  which  the 
critics  spoke  favorably.  The  conductor  at 
that  time  was  Emil  Oberhoffer,  a hard- 
working genuine  pioneer  and  a good 
musician. 

Last  night  the  same  orchestra  returned 
to  Carnegie  Hall  under  another  conductor, 
Henri  Verbrugghen,  who,  I believe,  used 
to  preside  over  the  Government's  concerts 
in  Australia.  He  made  the  mistake  of  be- 
ginning with  the  first  Brahms  symphony, 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  movements 
of  which  he  gave  the  dryest,  most  liteial 
and  pedantic  reading  I have  ever  heard. 
These  notes  were  all  there,  but  where  were 
the  spiii't,  the  elasticity  the  life  which  such 
men  as  Gabrilowitsch  and  Stokowsky  know 
how  to  infuse  into  this  score?  Even  the 
dainty  allegretto  fell  fiat;  there  was  hardly 
any  applause  after  it. 

Then  came  an  agreable  change 
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! Tenth  and  last  New  York  eoncert  tliieT 

season  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  at  a* 

arnegie  Hall.  | ponly  two  works  that  had  never  beiore 

I’HOORAW  i ibeen  played  by  an  orchestra;  and  these. 

Overture,  “La  Grande  Paque  Russo”  'oddly  enough,  were  by  Bach — the  two 

Entr'acte  from  ”Khovantfhina”'''“^“'’“"'‘'”''  j chorale  preludes  presented  in  orches- 
tral transcriptions  at  the  concert  of 


■ ■T,  „ . Monssorgsky 

Renard  : Burlesquo  from  Russian  Poll: 

-Tales. . . .Stravinsky 

O' or  Chamber  Orchestra.  wUli  Two  Tenors 
and  Two  Bassos,  porsonlfving ; The 
Cock,  The  Po.’t.  The  Cat,  The  Goat) 
Tenors;  Jose  Delaquerriere,  Harold  Hansen. 
Bassos:  .Tohn  Barclay.  Hubert  T.inscott. 

Carlos  8alzftdo  at  the  Plano. 
Symphony  No.  4,  In  1>  minor.  ..  .Schumatm 

Passacaglla  In  C minor Bach 

(Orchestrated  by  Leopold  Stokowski) 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  gave  the 
tenth  and  final  concert  of  it.s  New  York 
season  last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall,  ,and 
thus  brought  to  an  end  what  it  is,  not 
invidious  to  call  the  most  brilliant 
series  of  musical  performances  that 
have  been  given  hereabouts  since  the 
season  of  1923-’24  sat  up  In  its  cradle 
last  October  and  began  to  make  melo- 
dious trouble  for  all  and  sundry. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  feel  that 
The  comparisons  are  odious.  On  the  con- 


mov«„.n.  w..  admirably 
and  played.  Orchestra  and  conductor  rose  apj  decent  way  of  attempting  to  ar- 
fully  to  the  wonderful  climax  beginning  rive  at  some  sort  of  critical  appraisal. 
w,,b  that  baavanly  oatbur.t 

—one  of  the  most  Inspired  and  thrilling  Glottis  is  a better  Briinnhilde  than 
thii-(g3  In  the  realm  of  music;  and  the  Miss  Carrie  Tubb,  or  that  Mr.  Rosen- 
variation  on  Beethoven’s  Hymn  to  Joy  plays  Schumann’s  “Carnaval” 

J law  1 • y.io-y,..  ThP  than  Mr.  Ozias  Bumpus,  the 

also  was  done  with  inspiring  \igoi.  I he  dazzling  but  somewhat  glacial  young 

contrast  between  this  and  the  preceding  graduate  from  the  New  England  Con- 
allegretto  fiasco  was  amazing.  The  audi- ' ®®fYatory  of  Music.  For  the  life  of 
ence  was  enthusiastic  over  this  finale  and  sons'^®sh?u"ld°L*®coirsidere“d‘'\a7"’^^^^^^ 


They  seem  to  us,  on  the  contrary,  en- 


, the  musicians  had  to  respond  by  rising. 

1 The  Minneapolis  Orchestra,  as  revealed' tirely  legitimate  and  exceedingly  fruit 
(in  this  symphony  and  what  followed,  i.s  |r"ef  Than  “ai^y 
less  notable  for  euphony  (such  as  our  else  of  the  critical  function  must  often 
Philharmonic  in  particular  boasted  under  necessarily  be. 

Josef  Stransky)  than  for  precision  and  an  j ♦ * * 

evident  desire  to  do  Us  durndest.  It  I Therefore  we  make  no  bones  about 

played  the  prelude  to  the  third  act  of  S'oTth'aTis  pTbaWy  shared  bT-Tmal 
“Lohengrin”  as  If  the  men  were  all  cele-  jority  of  musical  observers;  namely, 
bratlng  their  ewn  wedding,  and  In  the  in-  ^hat  the  New  York  concerts  of  the 
troduction  to  the  first  act  of  the  same  Orchestra  have  surpassed 

r,  -KT  ^ b.  1.,  PI  excellence  and  engrossing  interest 

opera  Mr.  Verbrugghen  achieved  a no-  the  concerts  given  by  any  of  our  own 
table  cresendo  and  dcrescendo.  orchestras  or  the  orchestras  of  other 

It  was  pleasant  to  find  that  Schelling’s  , We  do  not  intend  at  the  mo- 

"A  Victory  Ball”  has  found  Its  way  to  the^/the  merits '^fthe  TnourcToTicTors 
longitude  of  Minnesota.  It  was  on  last  who  have  been  providing  music  for 
night's  program,  preceded  by  Roussel'^ -^^w  York  this  season — not  because  we 
flimsy  "The  Spider’s  Banquet"  and  fol- AT 
lowed  by  Berlioz’s  "Rakoczy  March.” 

' HENRY  T.  FINCK. 

PLONZALEYS  IN  UliiUUKU. 


/r 


Three  Members  of  Quartet  Sued  to 
Prevent  Use  of  Its  Name. 

Discord  in  the  Flonzaley  Quartet  was 
disclosed  in  the  Supreme  Court  yester- 
.was  not  a weak  link  in  the  cliain  of  day  when  Louis  Bailly,  the  viola  soloist 


Ideas.  His  readings  of  tlie  first  and  last  since  the  miartet  tooo  u .i. 

hiovements  of  the  lymphony  justified,  on  f ? A,  organized  by  the 

R 

ginning  of  his  program. 

. But  why  Brahms's  symphony,  which 
lias  been  repeatedly  played  by  leading 
rchestras  in  New  York,  should  have 
een  followed  by  two  Wagner  excerpts 
fvhlch  are  now  the  common  property 
not  only  of  s.vmphonic  programs  but 
I'pop”  concerts  and  moving  picture 
houses  is  a myster.v  not  easy  to  falh- 
bm  1 Ferhap.s  Mr.  Verbruggen  did  not 
realize'  that  loo  much  familiarity  is  a 
Dad  tiling  for  even  great  niasterworks : 

>r  perhaps  he  clierl.shed  the  plea.sing 
ilcluslon  that  he  could  Interpret  these 
rxeerpt.s  better  than  Ids  colleagues.  If 


musical  grounds  at  least,  his  choice  of  Airrea  de  Coppet  under  the  name  of 

ven  so  well  known  a work  for  the  be-  the  country  home  of  the  founder,  applied 

' applied  for  an  Injunction  preventing  the 

use  of  the  name  by  any  quartet  which 
does  not  Include  him.  The  case  will  be 
heard  by  Justice  Glegerich  today. 

Andr6  de  Coppet,  son  of  the  founder, 
as  guarantor  of  the  organization,  and 
Loudon  Charlton,  manager,  are  made 
defendants  with  Adolfi  Betti.  Alfred 
Pochon  and  Iwan  D’Archambeau,  meni- 
bers  of  the  quartet.  Bailly  alleges  that 
; ??,  »^^einbers.  under  a contract  in 
1^21,  which  was  approved  by  de  Coppet 
played  together  until  recently,  when  the 
other  members  he  says,  otld  him  they 
Intended  to  dissolve.  He  refused  to 
consent,  and  they  chose  another  viola 
player  and  contracted  for  concerts  for 
the  coming  season,  leaving  him  out. 


40.  he  was  In  error,  for  Wagner’s  mu- 
ilc  was  played  in  a common  and  noisy 
[nanner. 

' Mucli  more  interesting  from  s concert- 
Sqer's  standpoint  wa.s  tlie  performance 


of  the  critical  Book  of  Etiquette,  but 
because  the  space,  the  time  and  the 
occasion  are  not  present  in  harmonious 
I confluence.  But  we  are  unable  to  avoid 
saying  at  least  this  much;  that  Mr. 
Stokowski’s  conducting  this  season  in 
.New  York  has  exhibited  an  unequaled 
• combination  of  technical  mastery,  per- 
suasiveness of  interpretation,  and  fine- 
ness of  musical  quality. 

t 4 * 

He  has  had,  of  course,  a magnifi- 
cently responsive  instrument  to  play 
upon  (one  hopes,  by  the  way,  that 
Philadelphia  realizes  her  incredible 
luck  in  possessing  what  is  in  all  pixib- 
ability  the  finest  orchestra  in  tlie 
world).  He  has  had  a public  so  ex- 
traordinary in  quality  and  devotion 
that  even  a conductor  less  gifted  than 
Mr.  Stokowski  might  have  found  him- 
self stimulated  to  the  accomplishment 
of  deeds  far  beyond  his  supposed  ca- 
pacities. 

Being  a sagacious  and  tact- 
ful person,  as  well  as  a speci.-ilist  in 
the  unexpected  (when  he  chooses),  Mr. 
Stokowski  has  not  subjected  his  New 
Yoi'k  public  to  a forcible  feeding 
of  ultra-moderni.sm;  nor  has  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  given  them  a diet  too 
rich  in  the  carbohydrates  of  the  stand- 


i)f  the  gossamer  .score  of  Roussel,  which,  * ep,,uants  wA-e  ^1?.® 

If  not  higly  original  and  a little  too  WasWnIton  for  George 

|Ong  for  iierformance  in  the  concert  ugion  lor  prance. 

I'oom.  ia  nevertheless  ingeniously  In- 
Urumentated,  refined,  fanciful  in  the 
Inonner  of  a composer  who  come.s  aftei’ 

Y^'hiiMsv  nnil  'Pho 


nrd  menu — there 


was  oii;y  one  Tchai- 


Jebussy  and  Ravel.  The  inu.sic  was 
,vell  played,  which  i.s  not  a .small  tribute 
o conductor  and  orchestra,  foi-  it  has 
Inllcate  qualities  by  no  mean.s  so  easy 
o attain  a.s  the  brass  band  climax 
.'hich  .Mr.  Verbruggen  essayed  in  the 
'Lohengrin”  imelude. 

Mr.  Verbruggen  has  m.are  tlian  a com- 
etent  orchestra  at  his  disposal.  T'hc 
.ood  wln<)  In  partlcidiir,  as  a <hoir, 
! of  much  betler  (luality  than  is  eus- 
'jmary  with  a relatively  new  hand.  Tlic 
ras.«  was  mellow  and  rouml  in  qualltv, 
avo  at  momenta  when  tlie  eonduetor 
•hose  dheetlng  Is  di.stingulslicd  bv  coi,'~ 
iderable  physical  vigor,  overflrove  it. 
lie  playing  of  the.  .strlngM  win  usually 
lelslve.  but  ralhei-  dry.  The  eonei  it, 
owevi  r,  would  have  inaile  :i  bett.-'r  Im- 
reaslon.  and  probably  hiive  a Ui acted  a 
irger  public,  had  common  .sin.se  lieen 
In  not  eliallenglng  eompa,ri,"oii 
nil  otli-r  and  older  orchestras  wllli 
. eomrnoniilaee  a progiani  The  .audl- 
lee  .,v.-i  of  g,.m|  Slz...  .•,,,,1  It  upphiiidwl 
i'll  frb  ridly  entliuslasm. 


Branzell  Sings  Deiiian. 

With  the  choral  voices  in  Saint  Saens's 
prologue  to  "Samson  et  Dalila,”  the 
Jletropolitan  season  last  night  entered 
on  Us  twenty-fourth  week,  an  extension 
of  one  week  longer  than  ever  before 
and  one  that  is  already  announced  to 
he  retained  next  season.  The  opera, 
tliougli  a fifth  and  farewell  performance 
for  those  on  the  stage,  again  brought 
a new  impersonation  of  popular  inter- 
est. Following  Mr.  Bohnen’s  midnight 
ovation  !is  Han.s  Sachs  in  “Melster- 
.slngcr”  last  Saturday,  it  was  Karin 
Branzell,  who  now  for  the  first  time 
sang  Delilah  in  “Samson.”  The  slim, 
tall  Swedish  contralto  was  a command- 
ing figure  and  a voice  of  power  In  the 
c’l.senible.s.  Familiar  in  the  cast  were 
Martinelll,  De  7-uea.  Rothler.  Ananian, 
I'altrinleri,  Aiiritsio  and  Reschlgllan,  and 
Hasselman.s  conducted. 

Lawrence  Gilman 


Thv  I’hilmlclphia  Orrhoklra 
CloHeH  Itrt  New  York 
S«*abon 


iTr  T’  ®-'’"’!’hony  on  his  New  Yoik 
list  this  season  (the  Fifth).  Nor  did 
He  conceive  it  to  be  his  mission  o 

oeetnoien  in  chronological  order-  be 

at  bis°”  ■'  *he  Seventh 

at  his  own  concerts,  though  he  ioinen 

ToTfnt  the  Mendelssohn  Choir  of 
|Toronto  in  a performance  of  the  Ninth 
I it  one  omits,  as  outside  the  sum 

ifist°eTin'fb’'  Bieces  that  are 

.listed  in  this  season’s  repertoire  under 

coT- 

TorsakoT^tbT®  ’’y  Rimsky- 

norsaKoft  that  were  sung  by  Mme 

ski’s  New  T Mr.  Stokow- 

Tmeibet  ^ ^ programs  disclose  the 

fact  YhT  - cheering 

, latt  that  in  number  of  works 


. foimed,  Johann  Sebastian  B#ch  head 
the  list  with  five.  Rimsky^orsakofF 
holds  second  place,  with  four.  Mozart 
Beethoven 


contributed  three 
works.  Wagner  and  Schubert  con- 
tributed two  apiece.  Those  who  aT 
peared  once  only  were  Ernest  Bloch 
(,lniku.  Gluck,  Handel.  Moussorgsky 

Deenfs  Taylor“"'®’  Tchalaovsky  and 


' April  1st.  His  only  modern  novelties 
were  Stravinsky’s  “Symphonies  d’ln- 
struments  a Vent”  and  two  excerpts 
from  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s  opera,  “Kit- 
esch.”  Mr.  Hofmann’s  piano  concerto 
in  A-flat  was  heard  for  the  first 
time  in  public,  from  manuscript,  with 
the  composer  at  the  piano — though  it 
is  not  a new  work,  and  had  been  per- 
formed in  America' in  private.  New  to 
tho  subscribers  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s  concerts,  thougji  given  be- 
fore by  other  organizations,  were 
Deems  Taylor's  Suite,  “Through  the 
Looking-Glass,”  the  only  native  com- 
position in  the  Philadelphians'  list, 
and  Stravinsky’s  uproarious  burlesquo, 
“Renard,”  for  chamber  orchestra  and 
four  singers,  which  had  been  heard 
earlier  in  the  season,  under  Mr. 
Stokowski’s  direction,  at  a concert  of 
the  International  Composers’  Guild. 

4 « • 

The  feature  of  last  night’s  program 
was  doubtless,  in  the  view  of  99  per 
cent  of  the  audience,  th'e  infectiously 
gay  performance  of  Stravinsky’s  de- 
lectable buffoonery,  in  which  the  four 
singers,  Messrs.  Delaquerriere,  Hansen, 

I Barclay  and  Linscott,  repeated  the  ex- 
pert and  humorous  impersonations  that 
delighted  that  earlier  Guild  audience 
I at  the  Vanderbilt  Theater,  with  Mr. 

; Carlos  Salzedo  co-operating  at  the  piano 
! with  Stravinsky’s  little  chamber  or- 
(I  chestra  of  strings,  wood  and  percus- 
j sion.  The  audience  was  greatly 
, amused  by  Stravinsky’s  jocund  trifle 
ji  (which  would,  however,  bear  cutting), 

I;  though  they  did  not  attempt  to  compel 
. a repetition  as  the  earlier  audience  at  j 
I the  Vanderbilt  Theater  had  done.  But  I 
;.  Carnegie  Hall  is  scarcely  the  ideal  au- 
'I  ditorium  for  a work  so  dependent  upon  f 
an  intimate  relationship  between  per-  i 
formers  and  audience. 

The  interlude  from  Moussorgsky’s 
“Khovantchina,”  which  Mr.  Stokowski 
introduced  here  in  the  season  before | 
last,  again  made  a profound  impression  ' 
by  its  somber  and  tragic  power.  Schu-  ’ 
mann’s  D minor  symphony  has  begun 
to  wear;  but  much  of  it  is  still  glow-  ! 
ingly  beautiful,  and  Mr.  Stokowski  i 
played  it  for  all  it  was  worl,h.  ^We  i 
shall  not  soon  forget  the  singing  of  his 
violins  in  the  Trio  of  the  Scherzo,  nor 
the  splendid  exuberance  of  the  last 
measures  of  the  Finale. 

* » 9 j 

We  have  said  that  the  feature  of  the 
concert  was  probably,  in  the  general 
opinion,  the  hilarious  performance  of 
Stravinsky’s  musical  nursery  fable; 
but  for  us,  perversely  enough,  it  hap- 
pened to  be  the  last  number  on  the 
progi-am,  the  Bach  “Passacaglia,”  as  ar- 
ranged  for  orchestra  by  Mr.  Stokowski. 

Ihis  remarkable  transcription  has 
been  performed  here  several  times  be-  ' 
fore  at  concerts  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra;  but  we  do  not  think  that 
it  has  ever  been  sufficiently  praised 
Ore  guthei-s  that  Mr.  Stokowski’s  tran- 
scription has  not  won  the  approval  of 
those  who  like  to  be  described  as 
“purists.”  It  appears  to  be  the  view 
of  these  decorous  souls  that  Bach  , 
ivould  not  have  approved  of  a tran-  ; 
scription  of  one  of  his  organ  works  for  ; 
full  modern  orchestra — one  gets  the  \ 
impression  that  the  apocalyptic  brasses  ; 
and  tympani  of  Mr.  Stokowski’s  tran- 
scription are  held  to  be  a little  im-  ' 
pious,  a little  indecent. 

But  these  excellent  and  indispensa-  i 
ble  “purists”  seem  to  forget  that  Bach 
li'mself  wa.s  anything  but  a “purist,”! 
and  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  rear-  j 
range  his  own  works  and  those  of 
other  composers  as  he  saw  fit.  Of  his  I 
own  works,  he  transcribed  vocal  music 
for  the  organ,  violin  music  for  the 
piano.,  and  thought  nothing  of  taking 
an  oboe  solo  from  one  of  his  cantatas 
and  rewriting  it  as  the  slow  movement 
of  a concerto  for  piano  and  strings; 
and  he  made  arrangements  for  organ 
and  for  clavier  of  concertos  written  by 
Vivaldi  for  string  orchestra.  It  -u-as 
no  ruthless  niu.sicai  vancal,  but  the  in- 
cprruptibly  reverent  Professor  Parry, 

v.  ho  I in  his  .admirable  study  of  Bach) 
ob.serves  calmly  that,  “in  view  of  the 
lack  of  discrimination  which  purists 
sometimes  display  in  finding  fault  with 
the  performance  of  sundry  arrange- 
ments of  Bach’s  works,  this  collection 
'the  transcriptions  embodied  in  the 
Schiibler  set  of  chorale-preludesj  gives 
an  emphatic  indorsement  of  that  prac- 
tice by  Bach  himself.” 

4 I* 

-Vs  a matter  of  fac'i,  the  “Passa-  ■ 
caglia”  was  transcribed  by  Bach  him-' 
self.  The  version  in  which  it  is  best  i 
known,  for  organ,  was  not  its  original 
form:  Bach  wrote  it  in  the  first  iu  ‘ 
stance  for  a two-manual  clavicembalo  ' 
f harpsichord)  with  pedals,  and  afte) 
ward  arranged  it  for  organ.  It  is  ap  ' 
parcntly  difficult  for  many  admirable  : 
“piirigts”  to  believe  that  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  to  prove  that  Bach  wa 
anything  but  a tonal  bluenose.  tt  i 
not  difficult  lo  imagine  l)im  listenin 


ii; 


i 

1). 


(wi+fi  (ieliglited  ears  to  a modern  or- 
. chi  -trn,  nr  even  to  fi!v;t-class  jazz,  and 
th*  sending  one  of  the  little  Bachs 
fi  - t-haste  for  score  paper  three  feet 
I rhigh  and  proceeding  with  a glad  shout 
to  write  for  all  the  instruments  used 
in  the  score  of  “Le  Sacre  du  Prin- 
temps.” 

Hi-  was  often  childlike  in  his 
naivety,  his  love  of  literal  tone 
painting  and  picturesque  externalism 
i see  “Le  descriptif  chez  Bach”  of  Gus- 
tave Robert;  also  Schweitzer  and 
Pirro).  He  used  that  abomination  ofi 
jail  ‘Virtuous  organists,  the  tremulant, 
on  his  organ  at  Arnstadt;  and  he  added 
I a set  of  bells  (a  pedal  Glockenspiel) 

I to  the  organ  of  the  Church  of  St. 

I Blasius  at  Mulhausen,  to  the  subse- 
quent horror  of  all  musical  prigs. 
There  was  a predominant  amount  of 
Miltonic  gravity  and  sublimity  in  him, 
of  course;  yet  he  anticipated  Wagner 
and  Richard  Strauss  in  his  passion  for 
tonal  symbolization  and  pictorialism ; 
and  in  his  liberal  attitude  toward  the  ! 
instrumental  means  at  his  disposal  he  : 
i strikes  hands  with  Paul  Whiteman — i 
I whom  we  are  sure  he  would  greatly  | 
j have  enjoyed.  ! 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  1 
supposing  that  he  would  have  hesitated  ■ 

' to  score  his  “Passaeaglia”  for  the  full 
! apparatus  of  the  Philadelphia  Orches-  | 
tra  if  he  had  had  it  at  his  disposal; 

; and  it  is  our  unshakable  convic- 
' tion  that  if  he  could  have  lived  for  a 
> century  longer  so  that  he  might  have 
heard  Mr.  Stokowski’s  transcription,  he 
would  have  walked  200  miles,  if  neces- 
sary, to  hear  it  a second  time,  as  he 
walked  200  miles  and  more  from  Arn- 
stadt to  Lubeck  to  hear  Buxtehude  play 
the  organ. 

Surely  there  is  no  splendor  of  or- 
chestral  color  and  sonority  which  could  i 
exceed  the  startling  magnificence  of  . 
the  “Passacaglia”  itself.  It  is,  at  its  | 
•climax,  heaven-storming  music;  and  as 
such,  Mr.  Stokowski  has  treated  it — 
■vith  complete  justification  and  superb 
irtistic  success. 


I' 


By  Deems  Taylor 


VALE  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  program  for  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s  farewell  concert  last 
' night  was  as  variegated  and  thor- 
oughly interesting  an  affair  as  the 
season  has  offered,  with  works  by  five 
different  composers  ranviug  in  mod-  , 
ernity  from  Bach  to  Stravinsky.  One ; 
may  be  permitted  to  suspect  that  :Mr. ; 
Stokowski  had  elected  to  wind  up  hia  . 
Xew  York  se.nson  with  some  of  thej 
pieces  thai  he  himself  likes  best.  Ccr-  ' 
t-Tinly  three  of  them — the  entr'acte  ; 
from  Moussorgsky’s  ‘‘Khovancht- 
• 'Ina,"  StravlnSky’.s  “Rcnard”  ami] 
tiie  Bach  Passacaglia  in  ('  minor — are  1 
voiks  that  are  closely  identified  with  '< 
' le  musical  browsings  cl  the  Phila- | 
J-  lplila  conductor.  | 

Assuming  that  last  night’s  program  ; 
did  represi-'it  Mr.  Stokowski’s  own  i 
preferences,  would  be  amusing  to  , 
sriceulate  why.  Rimsky-Kor.sakoff’s 
"Rus.sian  Easter.”  with  which  he  be- 1 
am  the  concert,  probably  inure.sls  ; 
rim  Tirimarily  as  a iuilliant  example  i 
c orcliesiral  technique.  .As  pure  ; 
music  ii  :s  rather  weak,  foi'  although 
it  has  some  fine  thematic  material,  I 


Rimsky's  imagination  seems  to  liave 


i’.cii  ' .a1  employed  upon 

;v-  ai:  occasion — a c’aamber 

■ f ? 'rings,  wind,  and  per- 
■.  d h Jose  Delaquerriere  and 
H.r;i..:,n  as  the  tenors.  John 
anc;  Mubcii,  Einscott  as  the 
: !d  n.nrlos  Sulzedo  at  the 


id. 


uuici)  wa.s  wiiolly  do- 
iiie  A'anderbili  Theain. 

: whicl.  w.iv  small  enough  to  allow  o ;e 
:to  hear  Hie  words  plainly  and  get  the 
full  effect  of  the  solo  instrumentation, 
seemec  dismayingly  thin  and  juice- 
'ess  last  night.  For  one  thing,  ii  suf- 
fered horribly  by  it.s  close  juxtaposi- 
tion to  Jlou.ssorgsky’s  fifty-one-bar 
masterpiece,  and  for  another,  its  .small 
I orches!  re  sounded  meagre  and  out  of 
! balance  in  Ci  niegie  Hall’s  vasiy  cav- 
erns. llie  .soloists  too  had  to  enunci- 
|ate  much  too  fast  to  be  \-ocally  effec- 
tive in  the  big  hall. 

Schumann's  fourth  syniiihony  c.aine 
I after  -iiic  inicnnisslon  and  the  plan- 
: gent  and  sen.sitivc  performance  that 
■ Mr.  Stokowski  gave  it  was  enough  to 
make  its  choice  obvious.  Obvioas  tij..> 

I was  the  sclectfon  of  his  own  orches - 
' tral  transcription  of  the  great  Bavr. 

passacaglia  with  wliich  to  close  the 
I concert.  li  i.s  a magnificent  tran- 
j scriptlon  of  one  of  tlie  most  towering  j 
I achievements  of  tiie  human  mind 
! working  in  terms  of  mu.sic.  and  it  i 
: cannot  be  lieard  often  enough. 


j We  are  accepting  Russian,  art  with 
j foiiishing  composure  andj  naturalness. 

I Did  Lincoln  start  it?  W.as  the  (Irst  help 
towards  our  freedom  tiom  slavery  of 
I foved  b,v  Russia — of  all  the  continciiLal  1 
j countries — or  do  T err? 

I Is  there  rot  the  same  primitive  in-  | 
i stiiiet  to  strike  out  in  art  existent  in 
! both  countries  today?  ,'^eems  like  it  wln-ii 
I one  comes  to  think  of  the  matter  soberly 
1 and  .seriously.  Jinx  Rahinoff  tells  me 
i that  his  idea  is  not  to  propaganda  Riir 
siim  art.  He  says  that  he  believes  A oung 
Russia  and  America  are  artistically  in 
the  same  era — still  bound  by  the  fornr'i’ 
Isthmus  across  Behring  ,Srraits — tind 
that  to  help  tlie  one.  the  other  is  th  ' 

■ most  logical  teacher.  Teacher,  beeauso 
Russia  has  the  advantage  of  eentiirios-  1 
I old  traditions  and  experience  and,  not 
I to  be  too  fantastic,  having  given  us  our 
1 first  Xnrth  .■Americ.'in  Indian  through  tho  i 
f Siberian  exodus  of  the  Ten  I^ost  'Tribi's, 

; is  still  handily  our  shrewdest  lielp.nntli 
brotlier  in  the  artistic  modernism  to 


formdrice  of  the  Sytiphony,  as  Is'  cu'Bv 
toraary  when  Mr.  Stokowski  conducts, 
could  easily  be  made  matter  for  aca- 
demic discussion  concerning  this  or  that 
tempo  or  burasing,  or  balance,  as  when 
the  theme  of  the  romanza  was  played  so 
sonorously  by  tnel  'celli  that  the  solo 
wind  Instrument  which  doubles  in  this 
place  was  almost  inaudible.  But  the 
salient  fact  of  the  performance  is  this : 
that  of  all  conductors  who  have  per- 
formed the  symphony  in  New  York  this 
season,  Mr.  Stokowski  gave  it  tho 
greatest  measure  of  youth,  which  is  the 
es.sence  of  a composition  of  "the  most 
singular  charm  and  intimacy. 

Bach's  Passacaglia  made  a memorable 
conclusion.  The  resources  of  a full  or- 
chestra ai'c  nobly  employed  for  the  most 
effective  presentation  of  the  music.  The 
performance  by  Mr.  Stokowski  was  that 
of  an  inspired  interpreter,  one  who 
knows  the  organ  well  and  who  gloried 
in  placing  at  the  disposal  of  old  Bach 
the  resources  of  modern  instruments. 
J'his  was  an  evening  of  many  pleasure."*, 
and  a worthy  conclusion  of  Mr.  Sto- 
kowski's New  York  season. 


THE  FLONZALEYS  REPLY. 


II 


The  Ukrainian  Chorus. 


It  ha.s  always  been  the  pet  ideal  of 
poetic  mankind  to  exprcs.s  itsoif  in 


song.  If  tho.«e 
wlio  industriou.sly 
carved  records  of 
battle  and  the 
chase  on  cavern 
walls,  tiger  teoih 
and  monumental 
stone.s  I'.ad  been 
musicians  instead 
of  elironieliers,  I 
think  the  world 
would  never  have 
known  a Marne 
or  a I’erdnn.  for 
song  has  ever 
tni'iied  aside  the 
whipL-tsh  of  wrath. 

Many  tried  to 
sing — down  in  the 
aisles  of  history 


^merely  a restless  inove!neut  in  (he 
music.  The  snnk,>  and  (he  magic  apple 
ai’e  coldly  pielured  b.v  a ]>ontiee'lo  on 
the  str'ngs  -whh  h always  .gives  a shiver 
down  the  .spine. 

I'he  final  reunion  of  the  Thief  and 
(he  I’rincess  i*  marked  b.v  Ihe  highly 
arils. ie  return  of  the  Mosque  music. 
Ordinarily,  a eomi.oser — ee.-tainly  the 
geuern!  run  of  movie  d roctors— would 
r.atur.all'’  insist  upon  using  tho  former 
love  duet  or  barcarolle  iniisii-.  But.  in 
a sense,  Ihe  happiness  of  the  lover.*  was 
earned  through  saerifiee  .and  pain. 
Jloonlight  and  magic  carpets  di.d  not 
bring  il.,m  together  so  much  as  d el  re- 
nunciation and  patience. 

Probably  the  most  .satisfactory  cle- 
ment in  Wilson's  score  i.s  that  he'  never 
descends  to  mere  noise.  ID  foHow.s  a 
•scheme  of  sane  restraint  and.  thank  the,' 
Lord,  does  not  work  tlie  oboe  to  deathJ 
Ihis  screen  symphony  is  the  mo.sf  logic- 
ally musical  one  I have  thus  far  heard 


Stokowski  Farewell. 


but  life  was  impatient  •even  then.  JIany 


jcen  little  stirred  by  11.  There  is  | 
much  i'ustle  and  small  talk  among  ■ 
the  instrumcirm-1  choirs  and  some  I 
Intpressive  brass  fanfares:  otherwise 
'irr  tyomos  are  V'-iterated  more  or  h s.s  : 
literally,  -with  none  of  the  divertin.g  ' 
-second  thou.gh'-s  tlia'*  make  genuine 
symphonic  •rusic  so  absorbing.  Tho 
orchestral  c-1or.  I’-owevor.  i.s  extra-  I 
ordinarily  clevr  and  the  'oioec  must  ) 
be  fascinating  , ;uff  foi  eondnclur  i 
to  -nork  upon.  lucidentall.v,  Mie  riiil-  ; 
adelphians  ga\o  such  a brilliant  i 
performance  t lar  t'le  audience  in-  ■ 
sisted  foi'thwi'i,  upon  a .slanding  ac- 1 
knowledvment  of  its  applause. 

The  ‘‘Khovan.-hiehina''  ontr'ai  ie  i 
e ;eds  no  cxidaining.  It  Is  great  ' 
music,  a ■e'ondei  ful  cx.ample  ol  Mous- 
.-"orgsky's  powoi  ;o  c i-t  ate  a deep  emo- 
tional impr;  -s:  ion  x\i;h  the  simplosi 
and  briefest  iru  ans:  and  it  is  very  i 
much  Jlr.  ill’s  ov*m,  for  he  in-  ' 

troduced  it  here  .nd  has  pi-  yen  b sev- 
eral times. 

“Renard”  mr  iiave  appealed  to 
him  on  musico- intellectual  ground.s — < 
as  a keen  piece  of  satire  and  a diabol- 
ically clever  piece  of  instrumental  ; 
economy.  M".  Stokowski  conducted 
it.s  first  performance  hete  last  De- 
cember, c‘  an  International  Com-  ; 
pose'-s'  Guii.i  ! -t  in  the  Vander- 
bilt Theatre,  siij  presented  it  last! 
night  .-With  -..Mue  players  and  i 


a javelin  was  hurled  at  a David  because 
music  never  .seemed  to  mix  well  with 
Midr.s-minded  politic.^.  At  the  same  time 
"many  a song  saved  a strike.''  a,s  J.  K 
'lurii'T  Used  to  remark.  Turner's  op 
ei-ntlvps  .settled  lots  of  strikes  “o!it  ot 
eoiii’t,  ■ ns  several  Xew  York  railroat 
presidents  might  testify. 

Max  Rahinoff  has  brought  some  ver.* 
important  art  into  this  eountr.r  in  the 
shape  of  the  Russian  ballet,  then  fin( 
grand  opera  toured  to  the  far-awa.t 
Midd'e  Western  masses,  ■end-— by  nr 
means  the  least  -the  Tkrainian  Chorus 
at  present  singing  an  eng.agement  in  tlir 
Hippodrome  and  wliieh  I heard  once 
more  last  night. 

These  thirty-five  men  and  •n'omen 
dressed  in  picturesue  national  eostume, 
under  the  leadership  of  Alexander  Kos- 
hetz,  make  folk  song  live  again.  They; 
sing  eanticles  and  Christmas  earols  ar-l 
r.anged  b.v  modern  Russian  composers, 
with  wonrlerfiil  sonorit.v  and  marveiou 
eu.semhle.  The.v  are  not  a ehoru.s.  no 
merel.v  a number  of  singers  merged  into 
one  individuality  so  nuieh  ns  they  arc 
what  Thoosopbists  might  eall  a group-- 
soul-welded  drops  of  notes  enllee'ed  iiitc 
a harmoniou.s  waterfnl'  of  sound. 


HeinoarnateU  nsir. 


isomp  of  their  songs  are  as  ane’eut  as 
the  Kingdom  of  Kiev  into  whieh  Ukraine 
dug  its  first  root,  and,  like  the  nine 
tenths  of  its  windhlown  steppes,  these 
songs  are  filled  with  irresistible  rush. 
They  pause  in  five-four,  or  seveu-fo\ir 
phrases,  ns  though  to  em; ihe, size  their 
me.s.sage  with  quaint  rare.  Tiie  singin.g 
of  this  ehoins  is  impressionistie  and  r.iig- 
ge.sts  the  freedom  and  Arahesqued  ar- 
tistry of  tlie  bees  and  silkworms  of 
Ckrania  and  at  other  times  -lixe  a 
beautiful  grove  of  pine  trees — .a  hitherto 
unknown  qualitv  of  b<  o-miiig  color,  massed 
into  miisic.al  sound. 

Frequently  there  in'ones  a serventy 
of  form  so  arehitectnr.'l  that  one  e.in  .al- 
most imagine  the  hundred-step  stairway 
of  Odessa  learlirig  down  to  the  Black  h<ea, 
('horal  singing  like  this  is  rarely  heard 
in  Ameriea.  although  it  sirurk  me  as  pe. 
ing  fam'linr  and  I believe  i-  did  ninny 
others  in  the  audience — as  though  wa 
must  have  heard  it  thousands  of  years 


By  OUIN  DOWNES. 

A program  of  unusual  interest  was 
given  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
jlveopold  Stokowski  conductor,  for  its 
final  New  York  concert  of  the  season 
last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  first 
part  consisted  of  Russian  compositions 
ivhich  are.  little  known.  First  came  the 
Easter  overture  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff 
( La  Grande  Paque  Russe”),  an  ex- 
traordinary piece  of  music,  far  more  of 
the  East  than  the  West,  ostensibly  in- 
srired  by  Christian  ceremonial,  actually 
pagan  and  of  ancient  times  in  its  spir- 
itual derivations.  It  is  all  gorgeous 

color.  To  those  to  whom  a chord  is  a 
chord,  a fiddle  a fiddle,  or  a'  horn  a 
horn  the  statement  will  seem  fantasti- 
cal, but  there  are  in  this  music  blues, 
reds  and  golds,  and  all  the  semi-bar- 
baric  magnificence  that  the  Russian 
Church  brings  to  its  religious  celebra- 
tions. There  is  a much  closer  relation 
bftWQpn  the  pagan  Rimsky-Korsakoff  of 
“La  Grande  Paque  Russe”  and  the  mod- 
ern Strawinsky  of  "Sacre  du  Printemps” 
than  the  rising  generation  may  be  will- 
ing to  believe.  For  Rimsky  was  far 
more  than  a mere  technician  or  colorist, 
and  ids  knowledge’ of  the  Russian  spirit 
went  deep— deeper  even  than  the  surap- 
glittering  “Scheherazade.” 

The  next  composition  was  in  pictur- 
esque contrast.  It  was  a brief  excei’pt  , 
from  the  opera  of  Moussorgsky,  which  is  ' 
not  known  here,  “Khovantchina,”  and  A 
superb  inspiration  it  is.  The  scene  on 
the  stage  is  that  of  a Prince  departing 
to  exile,  while  bells  toll  and  a chorus 
smgs  its  lamentations.  The  orchestral 
passage  is  short — fifty-one  measures,  a.s 
we  are  told  in  the  program  book— but  it 
has  a sombre  splendor  and  Intensity  ot 
mood  that  only  Moussorgsky  and  Russia 
might  provide.  This  was  followed  by 
otrawinsky's  “Renard.’’  the  burlesque 


Declare  That  Bailly  Was  Dropped 
Because  of  “Incompatibility.” 

Affidavits  were  filed  in  the  Supreme 
Court  yesterday  in  opposition  to  the  ap- 
plication by  Louis  Bailiy,  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Flonzaley  Quartet,  against 
Messrs.  Botti,  Pochon  and  D’Archam- 
beau,  three  original  members  of  the 
quartet,  and  the  manager,  Loudon 
Charlton  and  Andre  de  Coppet,  son  of 
tlie  late  Edward  ,1.  de  Coppet,  the 
founder,  to  restrain  tliem  from  using  the 
name  after  June  1,  and  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  organization. 

The.  defense  is  that  Bailly  was  dropped 
on  the  ground  of  “artistic  incompati- 
bility,” and  he  was  merely  an  employe, 
and  for  tliat  reason  had  no  right  to  ask 
for  tlie  dissolution  of  the  organization 
and  the  sale  of  that  part  of  the  library 
accumulated  since  he  lias  been  a mem- 
ber. 

Pauline  de  Coppet,  widow  of  the 
founder,  and  Andre  de  Coppet,  her  son, 
state  that  from  1903  until  his  death  in, 
1916,  Mr.^de  Coppet  supported  the  quar- 
tet and  governed  lt.s  activities,  and  gave 
it  the  name  from  his  villa  in  Switzer- 
land, for  which  reason  the  name  now 
belongs  to  his  son  and  heir. 

Additional  affidavits  by  Mme.  Sem- 
brich,  Franz  Kneisel,  Ernest  Schelling,  ■ 


Victor  Herbert,  Fritz  Kreisler,  William 
Mengelberg,  Richard  Aldrich,  Rubin 
Goldmark  and  otlirs  state  that  the  name 
"Flonzaley’’  fs  the  property  of  the  de 
Coppet  family,  and  that  the  interna- 
tional reputation  of  the  quartet  could 
not  have  been  achieved  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  de  Coppet  family,  for  wtiich 
reason  the  name  is  not  transferable,  and 
no  quartet  may  use  it  without  permis- 
sion of  the  family. 


Crystal  Waters  Makes  Her  Debut. 

Crystal  Waters,  soprano,  -who  was 
among  the  earliest  to  sing  for  the  sol- 
diers in  France,  gave  a recital  an- 
nounced as  her  local  debut  yesterday 
at  the  Town  Hall.  She  brought  perhaps 
from  her  Avar  experience  a singularly 
rich  endow'ment  in  personal  poise,  mag- 
netic stage  presence  and  expressive 
sympathy.  Of  unfamiliar  songs  that 
gave  pleasure,  two  were  from  the 
Italian  Wolf-Ferrari’s  “Kispetti,  ” three 
from  Ravel’s  settings  of  Greek  airs  in 
French  and  several  English  bits,  such 
as  Bullock’s  “I  Love  Jl.v  Cod’’  and 
Toye’s  “In  Dorset,’’  sung  after  the  man- 
ner of  humble  folk  they  portrayed.  Miss 
Waters  was  artistically  admirable  in 
French  lyrics,  to  which  she  added 
Faure’s  “Grands  Berceaux,’’  while  her 
German  classics  also  earned  flowers 
and  an  encore.  C.  V.  Bos  assisted  at 
the  piano. 


ago. 


There  is  a deep  note  of  sympathy  be- 
tween America  and  Young  Ru::sin.  Both 
countries  are  still_ia_  the  -Jrtving-for-ex- 


from  Russian  folk  tales,  for  chamber 
orchestra,  with  piano  and  percussion  in- 
struments and  two  tenors  and  basses. 
The  work  was  fir.st  heard  in  New  York 
at  a concei’t  of  the  League  of  Compos- 
ers la.st  December,  and  with  nearly  the 
•same  forces.  The  tenors  were  Jos6 
Delaquerriere  and  Harold  Hensen.  the 
“basses”  John  Barclay  and  Hubert  Lin- 
scott.  The  voices  of  the  Cock,  the  Fox. 
the  Cal  and  the  Goal  are  heard  in  a 
barnyard  discussion,  w'hich  is  extremely 
amu.sing,  and  was  very  well  represented  | 
by  ail  concerned  in  the  performance. 
Again,  it  is  only  from  Russia  and  from 
a Russian  that  such  humor,  such  unbut- 
toned laughter  and  satire,  could  come. 
There  is  the  sense  of  folk  music  and  | 
nursery  tale,  set  with  the  astonishing 
mastery  and  freedom  of  precedent  which 
always  characterize  Strawinsky.  The 
vocal  parts  are  ferj'  funny,  take-offs  on 
the  voices  of  the  anlmabs  represented, 
but  each  instrument  in  the  little  orche.s- 
tra  has  also  its  personality  and  its 
laughter,  enough  to  make  the  very  man 
fi’oni  Main  Street  chortle. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  con- 
sisted of  Schumann’s  D minor  sym- 
phony and  the  great  organ  Pa.ssacaglla 
of  Bach  in  C minor,  as  arranged  for 
orchestra  by  Mr.  Stokowski.  The  per- 


Final  New  Talent  Musicale.  ' 
In  her  sixth  and  final  new  talent 
musicale  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  yester- 
day morning  Mine.  Tagliapietra  pre- 
sented Michael  Lepore,  a promising 
poung  pianist ; Miss  Clara  Muehling,  a 
charming  lyric  soprano ; Ainia  Dor- 
magen,  Eydia  Orlova  and  George  Brant. 
The  last  three  talented  singer.-;  appeared 
in  scenes  from  “La  Boheme”  anc 
“Faust.”  which  had  been  coached  am 
directed  by  Mine.  Rilar-Morin.  Ml.s.- 
Edna  Sheppard  wa.s  at  the  piano.  Menr 
Mo.scovitz.  first  prize  vioiini.st  from  tiv 
National  Con.servatoire  of  Farl.-:,  did  no 
put  in  an  appearance. 


Tiie  Russian  Symphonic  Choir, 
wliich  devoted  its  first  concert  to  folk- 
song.s  and  chanties,  spent  their  second  I 
program  mainly  on  religious  music, 
anticipating  Easter.  It  was  a bril- 
liant Easter  of  cherubic  hymns  and 
golden  crowns  and  blue  and  scarlet 
costumes,  for  this  dccorallvo  group  is 
as  cheerful  to  look  at  as  to  listen  to. 
They  gave  their  "Credo”  of  Grotcha- 
ninov  and  the  “T.antum  Ergo”  of 
Gluck  with  due  harmonious  piety  but* 
for  all  their  serious  young  I'aeos,  tbej- 
seemed  prepared  at  any  moment  to 
bur.st  into  a dance  from  "I’etroushka.” 
Tile  .secular  group  \\  .is  largely  Rufc 


/ 


an,~tl[bug'1f  there  tvua  ^^^mann's  g^jg  invested  romances  y 
Memories”  and  BlIrlclg•h^s  "Deep  Gaztarabide.  Mascagni  and 

iver,”  that  last  on  irresistible  con-  , ^ ...  finished  style 

■ast  which  made  the  Negro  .spirltnal  Leoncavallo  wltj 
)und  like  the  Volga  boat  song.  An  and  good  diction.  ^ **„>■• 

udlence  which  seemed  perfectly  at  j*‘Caro  Nome"  front  ' Rlgoie  • 
ome  with  the  Russian  text  greeted  AcQua’S  "Vlllanelle”  and 

ie  songs  enthusiastically,  with  a spe-  «‘Parntval  of  Venice” 

al  tribute  to  Kilbalchich.  their  con-  Benedicts  Carniva 
uctor,  who  might  be  an  academic  (the  last  two  wit 
:aliefC  in  .spectacles.  ended  the  all-Italian  program 


/ 


Luisa  Tosi,  an  Italian  soprano  who  i Judge  Delays  lu  junction 
[is  been  identified  with  opera  in  FloilZalcy  QuarlCt 


with  opera  in 
uenos  Ayres,  gave  her  first  recital 
New  York  last  night.  She  has  an 
p-reeable  soprano  voice,  flexible  and 
rnpld  in  tone  but  singularly  devoid 
1 any  dramatic  quality.  Her  pro- 
ram was  entirely  Italian  and  made 
for  the  most  part  of  the  most 


J comforted  by  its  very  greatness,  a - 
I hundred  limes  less  than  Wagner,  and 
I a thousand  times  less  than  Bcethov- 
:Cn,  does  Bach  ever  assume  the  grand 
manner,  seek  to  confomid  us  with  the 
magnitude  of  his  utterance.  Both  the  : 
others  are  gods  who  ride  the  wliirl-  , 
wind  at  times;  it  Is  Bacli  who.  shar-  ■ 
ing  their  power,  chooses  rather  to 
create  blue  skies  and  small  flowers  , 
and  the  songs  of  birds.  j 

Fraser  Gangc  sang  the  role  as-  ' 
signed  him  with  sincerity  and  ad-  | 
mi rable  artistry.  Of  Elisabeth  Reth-  | 
berg’s  singing  of  the  soprano  role. 
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imiliar  arias. 


The  opera  was  ‘‘L'Africana’’  with 
le  usual  cast,  headed  by  Ponseile 
nd  Gigli.  It  was  the  fourth  per- 
jrniance  of  the  Meyerbeer  oiiera — 
nd  the  hast.  A.  S.  • 


The  KibalM  Choir. 


The 

hoir. 


By  OI.IX  DOWNES. 

Kibalchick  Russian  Symphonic 

Basil  Kibalchick  conductor,  gave 

iS  second  New  York  concert  of  the  sea- 
pn  last  night  in  Town  Hall.  Compo- 
Jtions  by  Gluck,  Novello  and  Sebumann,  | 
s well  as  works  familiar  and  unfamiliar  j 
y Russian  composers,  were  interpreted.  i 
Ir.  Kibalclilck’s  chorus  is  smaller  than  j 
he  body  with  which  the  comparison  is  j 
,ievitably  made— the  Ukrainian  chorus,  j 
t numbers  about  thirty  voices.  Like  the  j 
arger  chorus,  the  singers  are  costumed 
1 national  attire,  and  their  repertory  is  j 
}evoted  principally  to  folk  music.  I 

' The  manner  of  concerted  singing 
vhich  appears  to  be  customary  in  parts 
5>t  Russia  was  again  heard  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  chorus  not  only  sings  but 
hums,  and  by  means  of  fine  gradations 
if  tone  and  accent  associated  by  Amen- 
ans  with  Instrumental  rather  than 
•■horal  music,  often  suggests  a string 
mchestra.  Its  effects  of  rhythm  and 
'Olor  are  more  varied  than  those  of  the 
horuses  that  follow  European  methods, 
>ut  the  music  which  it  customarily 
,s  limited  In  its  artistic  scope.  It  hs 
he  simplicity,  the  great  melodic  and  at 
inies  harmonic  beauty  of  this  music 
ihicb  impresses  the  ° 

he  other  hand,  the  music  itself  is  essen- 


Rceeives  Decision  on  Smt  of 
Louis  BaiUy  to  Prevent  Use 
I of  Present  Name  ! 

1 Justice  Gicgorich  reserved  decision 
yesterday  on  the  application  of  Eouis 
Baillv,  French  viola  player  in  the  Flon- 
baley  Quartet,  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  Andre  de  Coppet,  whose  father 
kourded  the  string  organization,  and 
Ludon  Charlton,  its  manager,  from  , 
•using  its  present  name  after  J""® 
Baillv  contends  that  there  is  a coi  - 
Itract  between  him  and  his  th^®  f®'" 
low  members  of  the  quartet,  which  ex- 
pires on  Jtine,  and  that  since  he  was 
to  be  dropped  they  hace  no 
.nntinue  the  use  of  that  name.  He 
also  demands  a part  of  the  music 
library  accumulated  during  his  ter 
of  service.  Edwin  T.  Rice,  counsel  tor 
the  defendantsfi  told  Justice  Giegerich 
therfwas  animus  behind  the  action; 
of  Bailiy,  who  caused  the  Pap^e^is  ^'"^.th^ 

injunction  proceeding  . ..  Waiiiv 

when  the  quartet,  including 
were  about  to  '•ail  for  Europe  1°^  ® 
Concert  tbur.  Mr.  Bice  explained  that 
Bailiy  was  not  a member  of  the  quar 
let  originally  but  was  taken  in  to  till 
a placf  He  ridiculed  the  contention 
the^re  was  usch  a contract  as  alleged 
by  Bailiy.  saying  the  direction  - 
mained  the  same  as  under  it.,  ^ounciei. 


and  in  the  even  more  famous  "Caro 
Nome.”  Tlie.se  were  the  bright  light.s  of 
Signora  Liuea  'Po-si’-s  performance  la.st 
evening  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Mine.  Tosi’a- 
voico  is  light  and  .silvery,  but  she  man- 
aged to  get  a great  deal  of  execution  in 
her  florid  passages  and  entirely  cap- 
tured her  audience  by  her  vocal  agility. 
After  a bond  of  understanding  had  been 
established,  the  singer  reeeived  warm 
applause  a.S  a recognition  of  her  efforts.  , 
M’ilfrid  relloticr  did  good  service  at  the  j 
piano. 


one  can  only  say  that  it  tva.s  worthy 
of  the  music.  That  is  meant  as  the 
humble  tribute  of  one  whose  painful 
business  it  is  to  listen  to  many  varie- 
ties of  vocalism  and  to  whom  It  is 
therefore  a double  privilege,  because 
so  rare,  to  hear  such  perfect  singing 
as  Mme.  Rothberg  offered  last  night. 


/ S' 


r-x  ^ ^ ^ 

By  Deems  1 aylor  i 


tially  of  the  village  rather  than  the 
wide  world.  Its  subject  matter  and  Us 
smotional  implications  are  therefore 
somewhat  restricted.  Whether,  robbed 
of  its  freshness  and  exoticism,  such 
nuslc  with  familiarity  would  retain  its 
ascination  is  another  question. 

Mr.  Klbalcliick  has  trained  indus- 
riously  a body  of  singers  which  has  in 
t much  excellent  material.  At  present 
he  tone  of  the  male  voices,  as  is  often 
:he  case  with  Russian  choruses,  is 
icher  and  fuller  than  the  women’s 
;hoir.  'JTierc  are  still  to  be  gained,  also, 
Jie  fine  blending  and  balance  of  son- 
nities  that  years  of  routine  training 
ind  experience  bring,  and  unfailing  ac- 
niracy  of  pitch.  But  there  is  much  to 
commend,  as  there  was  much  to  en- 
joy, in  the  performances  of  this  or- 
ranizatlon.  The  singing  has  the  sincerity 
snd  the  true  musicality  of  the  Russian 
lalure,  and  tliere  is  the  basis  of  a fine 
lechnical  achievement.  Certain  .songs 
ivere  repeated  last  night  in  response  to 
the  enthusiastic  applause  of  an  audl- 
fnee  of  good  size. 


By  GRENA  iTENNETT. 

UISA  TOSI,  an  Italian  colorar 
— tura  soprano,  traveled  from 
Juenos  Aires  to  give  a song  re- 
iltal  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  night, 
t was  a long,  long  way  to  come 
rom  the  Argentine,  but  her  sue- 
teas  compensated  for  the  Jou^ 
ley. 

Slgnorlna  Tos^  began  nerv- 
naly  and  eang  Pergolesl’a  “So 
u m’  Ami"  and  Scarlatti’s  "O 
essato  dl  pregarmi”  with  a 
remolo  that  seemed  unconquer- 
ble.  But  when  she  reached  the 
rla  "Una  Voce  Poco  fa"  from 
The  Barber  of  Seville”  she 
ained  confidence  and  with  It 
ame  brilliancy  and  rare,  vocal 
glllty. 

She  Is  exceptional  In  her  class, 
or  she  possesses  none  of  those 
aults  of  uneven  quality  and  un- 
ertaln  pitch  that  so  frequently 
qar  the  otherwise  agreeable 
Inglng  of  coloraturas.  Her  ne- 
otlatlon  of  embellished  passages, 
spid  scales  and  florid  cadenzas 
vas  excellent  Her  voice  gained 
n color  and  charm  after  her 
ponlng  numbers. 


BACH  "AND  BEETHOVEN. 

Last  night’s  Philharmonc  concert 
marked  Willem  Mengelberg’s  farewell 
‘ appearance  of  the  season  as  conduc- 
tor, and  was  a repetition  of  the  pro - 
I gram  given  last  Sunday  afternoon  in 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Both 
i concerts  were  benefits  for  the  Phil-  , 
j harmonic  Orchestra  Fund,  and  offered! 
! Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony,  with 
I the  choral  parts  sung  by  the  Schola  j 
' Cantoruni,  and  Bach’s  "dialogue” 
cantata,  "Sclig  ist  der  !Mann,”  for 
, soprano,  baritone,  chorus  orchestra 
and  organ. 

i Mr.  Mengclbcrg’s  reading  of  the 
Nintli  is  more  or  less  a familiar — and 
I excellent — one,  and  last  night  it 
seemed  even  finer  tlian  usual  sweep- 
ing'in  conception,  vigorous  in  tempo, 
beautifully  finished  both  as  to  color 
and  instrumental  balance,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  simplified,  painted  in 
broader  strokes,  less  givpn  to 
dramatic  cmpliasis  than  his  version  of 
the  Ninth  has  been  in  the  past.  The 
chorus,  too,  was  admirable,  following 
tho  Mengelbcrgian  baton  with  crisp 
Incisiveness  and  finesse,  and  sur- 
mounting the  vocal  difficulties  of  the 
work  with-  considerable  success.  The 
quartet  was  mixed  in  merits  with 
Mine.  Rethberg  and  Richard  Crooks 
far  in  tlie  lead,  and  Fraser  Gange  and 
Merle  Alcock  holding  a more  modest 

'^^S'e  Bach  cantata  that  preceded  the 
symphony  is  one  of  lii.s  less  familiar 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

Last  night,  "Le  Coq  d’Or’’  "was 
sung  for  the  last  time.  It  was  also 
the  ninth  time,  which  places  this 
amiable  fantasy  as  the  most  popular 
of  the  Metropolitan  list.  It  was  given 
with  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,”  its  most 
frequent  curtain-raiser;  a combination 
which  has  alw-ays  seemed  singularly 
perplexing.  For  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
music -lover  ever  lived  who  could  en- 
joy both  these  operas.  The  answer 
probably  is  that  half  of  the  ajidience 
came  for  Rimsky’s  golden  bird  and 
the  other  half  for  old  style  Mascagni 
and  tljat  both  departed  happy  and 
satisfied  having  sat  through  one  of 
the  two  in  a state  of  bored  toleration. 
Last  nights  performances  had  their 
favorite  and  familiar  casts  and  both 
had  the  exhiliration  that  comes  wdth 
the  cxcltemont  of  a farewell  per- 
formance. 

At  Town  Hall  Clarence  Eddy  gave 
a recital  of  Bach,  Bossn  and  Horsman 
on  the  gift  organ — which  has  become 
so  important  a factor  In  the  music  of 
that  house.  Ills  audience  was  large, 
obviously  Impressed  and  so  deeply 
reverent  that  the  concert  hall  took  on 
the  general  aspect  of  a hushed  Cath- 
edral. As  always,  Mr.  Eddy  drew 
from  his  music  the  full  power  and 
majesty  of  a noble  Instrument. 

A.  S. 

LAST  OPERA  NIGHTS 


good  service  at  the  j 
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“Cavalleria," 

‘Boris’’ 


The  Metropolitan  Olie’ra  9°”'' 
pany  observed  Good  Fridaj 
afternoon  in  its  usual  manner  iiy 
presenting  tVagner's  consecra- 
tional  festival  play,  “Farsital. 

Conservatively  reviewing  th*? 
performance  ‘'oldtiinei’s”  had  lit- 
-tle,  if  any,  chance  to  air  their 
comparisons  glorifying  the  casts 
of  other  days  to  tlie  disparage- 
ment of  the  moderns.  Inspira- 
tion was  revealed  in  the  eftorts 
of  each  leading  and  subsidiary 
singer  yesterday,  and  that  qual- 
ity carried  across  the  footlights 
to  an  audience  that  sat  spell- 
bound while  the  curtain  was  up 
and  observed  the  tradition  of 
silent  approval  until  the  last 
scene  was  over.  A “Parsifal’’ 
audience  would  be  just  as  likely 
to  applaud  in  the  opera  house  as 
it  would  in  a church. 

But,  nevertheless,  tliere  was 
enough  chattering  and  excite- 
ment between  the  scenes  to  make 
up  for  the  lack  of  anphi.ise. 
Florence  Easton,  as  Kiindry; 
Friedrich  Schorr,  as  .Aml'onas; 
Michael  Bohnen.  as  Gureemanz, 
comprised  a trio  of  principals 
that  has  rarely  if  ever  been  ex- 
celled. 

Their  individual  and  ensemble 
performances  were  musically 
superb  and  eloquently  dramatic. 
Details,  significant  in  themselves 
though  frequently  minimized, 
were  disclosed  with  the  simplic- 
ity and  assurance  that  proclaims 
great  artistry  and  intelligence. 

Curt  Taucher  sang  Parsifal, 
Guatav  Schutzendorf  was  Klin.g- 
sor,  and  the  up-to-date  flower 
maidens,  some  with  auburn, 
brown  or  blond  bobbed  heads. 


Closing  Performance  of 
“Coq  d’Or’’  and 

OrOWU  U1  LIIUHU  

Al  the  Metropolitan  last  night  a crowded  were  portrayed  by  Mimes.  Roes- 
house  greeted  the  last  performance  of  the  eler,  Delaunois,  Anthony,  Telva 
season  of  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,”  with  and  Ryan. 


ones,  but  none  the  less  a masterpiece. 
It  is  one  of  four  that  Bach  wrote  for 
the  second  day  of  the  Christmas 
Festival,  and  comprises  an  introduc- 
inry  recitative  and  aria  for  baiifonc- 
bass.  a long  aria  for  soprano,  a brief 
concerted  jiassago  for  both  voices, 
two  succeeding  arias  for  baritone  anii 
j soprano  respectively,  and  a conclud- 
I tng  chorale. 

1 The.  musto  i.s  how  does  one  dcs- 
I cribe  Bach  at  Ills  best.  It  is  cast  in 
the  poignant  minor  mode  in  which 
Bach  finds  liif  readic.st  and  happiest 
means  of  expression,  and  from  whicli 
ihe  was  never  able  to  .stray  for  very 
,!|ong;  .mu.sic  irf  inoffahlc  .serenity, 
'touched  -ai.  in  all  of  Bach  -with  tho 
I profouiid  sadne.ss  that  i.s  bom  of  too 
; much  wisdom,  too  piercing  a vision. 
It  Is  such  sidJcious  music.,'  so  evoca- 
tive of  still  sunlight  and  far  horizons, 
simple,  and  l^ucliiiiir.  and  effort - 
>s  I hat.  nne  i.s  nOt  oppi  e.sacd  but 


Rose  Ponseile  as  Santuzza  and  Lauri- 
"Volpi’  as  Turiddu.  Both  were  in  excel- 
lent voice,  Aliss  Ponseile  in  particular  gii  - 
ing  a most  dramatic  and  interesting  por- 
trayal of  the  unhappy  Sicilian  maiden 
The  Lola  of  Marion  Telva  was  not  in 
spiring.  Mr.  Picco  was  a good  Alfio 
Moranzoni  conducted. 

' The  ninth  performance  of  "Coq  d'  Or 
was  given  with  the  usual  cast.  Mr  Bam 
boschek  conducting.  The  delights  of  ■,  t 
colorful  Fairyland  were  again  evident  anC: 
the  pantomimists  headed  by  the  beauti- 
ful Rosina  Galli  as  the  Princess  anc, 
Alexeis  Kosloff  as  the  King  were  a delight 
to  the  eye.  Thalia  Sabanieva  sang  the 
music  for  the  Fairy  Princess,  and  Mr. 
Didur  made  the  King  vocally  sonorous. 
Much  applause  and  many  curtain  calls 
were  an  evidence  of  the  audience’s  appre- 
ciation. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr-  Chaliapin  once 
more  sang  and  acted  Boris  Godounoff  as 
he  alone  can  sing  and  act  that  lurid  part. 
But  he  did  not  throw  as  many  things  as 
usual  at  the  phantom. 

, -7  ' 1 Z. 


Mr.  Bodanzky  was  considerate 
of  the  singers  and  ken  a re- 


aining  baton  on  his  m-isicians. 

In  the  evening,  the  religious 
atmosphere  having  lasted  from 
1 D.  ni.  imtii  0 o’clock,  the  ro- 
mantic. rollicking  and  sentiment- 
al measures  of  Puccini  s “Bo- 
heme"  were  heartily  endc'csed  by 
the  day’s  second  capacity  audi- 
ence. Mme.  Bori  and  Guilford 
ami  Giglii,  Scolti,  Martino,  Mala- 
testa,  Picco  and  Anama.n  were 
ihe  Latin  quarter  characters  and 
Papi  conducted. 


-C^iO 

rf-c- 


Metropolitan  Crowded  Again. 
Mrycrbeer’.s  "^Africans.’’  for  which 
the  Metropolitan  was  crowded  to  Uie 
Unfit  last  night,  rather  an  occasion 

of  ‘au  revoir"  than  of  ’ ’farewell  to  the 
star-s.  most  of  wliom  take  their  leave  in 

Atirnta®'''''  ’"“clVe?  ^ifahlse'! 


Rotlfier'and  Did.  were  agafn  in  the  cast 

to'^lhTMa.TdTts"  o7  A 

S’'!-'**"  he^v  sra.- 


I '^S  Amz 'co;;:;iM;d  h^-  .ea- 

*on  one  of  ere.dlt  to  the  yming  Ameri- 
^ n coloi  alin  e .soprano.  Others  were 
Miss  Wakefield.  Messrs.  Ananian.  Bada, 
Reselfiglian  and  Audlsio,  and  Mr.  Bo- 
danzky conducted. 


Luisa  Tosi’s  Recital  Pleases. 
jVn  Italian  singer  in  an  Uallan  pro- 
-,..,,11  delightiM  her  listener.s  by  her 
iitacciili  and  runs  in  "Una  voce  poco  fu" 


METROPOUTAIi  CLOSES 
AND  SINGERS  GO  SOUTH 


T 


DEEMS  TAYLOR— 

, OlilGHT  a final,  twenty-fourth  grand  concert  marks  the  end 


of 


Will  Appear  for  Week  in  Atlanta 
and  Then  in  Cleveland  and 
Rochester. 


The  Metropolitan  opera  singers,  after 
ending  a reported  $2,500,000  season  an 
hour  before  midnight,  -went  aboard  spe- 
cial trains  leaving  the  Pennsylvania  sta- 
tion In  the  first  hour  of  this  morn- 
ing on  their  visit  South.  Atlanta  has 
guaranteed  $110,000  for  Its  gala  week, 
as  annually  for  some  years  now.  In 
Cleveland  they  will  open  the  new  Pub- ' 
lie-  Hall  the  week  following,  for  which 
the  Ohio  city  already  reports  $100,000 

guaranteed  a final  two 

ment  at  Rochester.  N.  A.,  en  loute 

back  to  Now  York.  *i_„i 

"Trovatore"  was  sung  as  the 
opera  of  the  local  season  to  an  audi- 
ence that  lined  up  Its  standees  on 
Broadway  before  the  last  matinee. 

Rol  de  Lahore.”  had  ende^ 

French  revival,  Mme.  ReonhardL 
Messrs.  Lauri-Volpl  and  De  Limi 
their  leave  In  spectacular  fashion. 
Miss  Ponselle.  Miss  Banzelle,  .Messrs^ 


in  New  York  at  least,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company.  The  company  began  its  season  on  the  evening 
of  Nov.  5 last,  with  a performance  of  Massenet’s  “Thais”  that  offere 
MarirJeritza  in  the  title  role,  with  a supporting  cast  including  Clar- 
ence Whitehill.  Armand  Tokatyan,  Paolo  Ananian,  Grace  ^^honj  -and 
Marion  Telva,  Louis  Hasselmans  conducting.  To-morrow,  after  twenty- 
four  weeks  in  New  York,  it  opens  for  a w'eek  of  performances  in  At 
lanta  and  goes  thence  to  Cleveland  and  Rochester.  When  the  last  cur- 
argoes  down  in  Rochester,  the  company  will  have  given  243  perform- 
ances during  a season  of  26%  weeks,  distributed  as  o-’^fn^an- 


ances  ourillg  a ocaowii  V,,.  , . i-r.  7- 

hattan  Island.  175;  in  Brooklyn.  10;  in  Philadelphia,  17,  i^^/tlanta.^7. 


in  Cleveland.  7;  in  Rochester.  2;  Sunday  night  concerts.  2 . 
of  performances  includes  16  double  bills,  which  always  make  trouble 
for  the  statisticians.  For.  according  to  the  Metropolitans  method 
Lekoning,  any  single  evening’s  activities,  whether  they  comprise  one 
opera  or  two,  are  called  a “performance;’;  while  for  statistical  pu 
po„.  It  is  simplsr  and  Piore  to  c.il  svsry^^^^ 


opera  one  performance.  Reckoning  th,us  (and  the  statistics  in  ^tW^ 


MartlneUi.  Dahise  and  others,  who  san 
the  first  and  only  Trovatore.  share 


a Shouting  ovTtTon  at  midnight  wUh 
ilonductor  Roberto  Moratizl,  who  re- 
tires this  season. 

Mr.  Gatti-Casazza.  who  did  not  ac 
'o-nnanv  the  stars  to  Atlanta,  is  ex-, 
^ected  tomorrow  to  make  Public 
5f  his  plans  for  next  season,  for  which 
the  box  office  renewals  are  in  prog 
resB  now. 


y|.  V I ( V W 

JULIAN  BLEDSOE  SINGS. 


Negro  Baritone  Favorably  Im- 
presses Audience  in  First  Recital. 

I Julian  Bledsoe,  a negro  baritone  new 
' to  the  recital  stage,  in  his  first  appear- 
ance at  the  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  eve-| 
ning  fairly  placed  himself  in  the  ranks] 
of  concert  singers.  His  voice  has  the , 
velvety  quality  peculiar  to  his  race  with 
the  tender  melting  pianos  which  the 
famous  Roland  Hayes,  his  contempor- 
ary. has  so  successfully  cultivated.  It  is 
po.ssible  that  Mr.  Bledsoe  may  run  the 
tenor  a close  second  in  matter  of  popu- 
larity, for  when  he  becomes  more  fa- 
mllia."  with  the  technical  side  of  the 
platform,  he  may  further  develop  a 
style  at  once  ardent  and  restrained.  ^ 
Mr.  Bledsoe’s  program  w'as  selected 
with  a view  to  show  him  off  at  difefrent 
angles.  His  declamation  and  runs  in 
Handel’s  “See  the  Raging  Flames  i 
Arise,’’  were  noteworthy.  His  French  | 
and  German  songs,  undeniably  good,  ■ 
both  as  to  vocal  texeure  and  as  to  ex- , 
presslon.  the  one  exception  being  the 
air  from  “Hdrodiade,”  which  .struck  I 
one  as  weak.  The  singer  later  was 
heard  to  god  effect  in  a group  of  Eng-  i 
llsh  songs  and  negro  spirituals.  Mr. 
Bledsoe  was  heartily  aplauded  through-  , 
the  evening  by  a critical  and  apreclative  | 
audience.  Emil  J.  Polok  at  the  piano 
gave  the  singer  sympathetic  support. 


operatic  performances  on  Manhattan  Island  this  season  totaled  191  In 
stead  of  175. 

There  were  forty-three  operas  sung  this  year  by  Italian,  German, 
French  and  Russian  composers.  One  can  list  these  works  either  ac- 
cording to  the  language  in  which  they  are  sung,  as  the  Metropolitan 
does  or  according  to  the  nationality  of  the  composer.  The  latter  seems 
a bit  more  logical,  for  surely  "L'Africana"  is  a French  opera,  and 
“Boris  Godunoff”  is  a Russian  one,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Metropoli- 
tan sings  them  both  In  Italian.  According  to  this  classification,  the 
various  nationalities  ranked  as  follows  for  the  season: 

Number  of  Per  Cent,  of  Number  of 
Operas 
21 
12 
8 
2 
0 


Nationality  of 
Operas. 

Italian  

German  

- French  

Russian  , . . . . 
American  . . . . 


Percent,  of 
Performances. 


Language  of 
Operas. 

Italian  

German  . . • • 

French  

Russian  . . . . 
English  . . . . 


Number  of 
Operas. 
26 
10 


(The  Mures  in  parentheses  indicate  the  numler  of  performances  re- 
ceived hy  each  opera  during  the  season  of  19S2-2S.) 

4 Performances: 


Young  Men’s  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Young  Men's  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, which  celebrated  last  year  its 
twenty-first  birthday  since  the  group 
was  founded  by  the  late  Alfred  L.  S lig- 
nian,  completed  another  season  yes^x- 
day  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Yhe 
musical  director,  Paul  Henneberg,  led 
hi.s  players  In  Mozart’s  “Jupiter”  sym- 
phony and  a concluding  “Roman  Car- 
nival” overture  of  Berlioz.  The  open- 
ing overture,  that  of  Weber’s  “Oberon.” 
was  under  the  baton  of  Moshe  Paranov 
of  the  orchestra’s  “conductor  clasfe,” 
while  a young  girl, . Lois  Phelps,  was 
heard  in  Grieg’s  piano  concerto. 


CROWD  CHEERS  CHALIAPIN. 


9 Performances: 

“Le  Coq  d’Or”  (new) 

8 Performances: 

“La  Boheme”  (7) 

“Carmen”  (6) 

7 Performances: 

“Cavallerla  Rustlcana”  (5) 
“Madama  Butterfly”  (6) 
“Tosca”  (7) 

6 Performances; 

“La  Travlata”  (none) 
“Alda”  (8) 

“Fedora”  (new) 

“Marto”  (new) 

“Romeo  et  Juliette  (10) 
“Thais”  (7) 

“Die  Walkuere”  (5) 

“Die  Melstersinger”  (new) 
5 Performances: 

“Rlgoletto”  (3), 
“L'Oracolo”  (D 
"Samson  et  DalUa”  (6) 
"Faust”  (1) 

“Lohengrin”  (3)  _ 
“Tannhaeuser”  (o) 

“Le  Rol  de  Lahore”  (new) 


"Pagllaocl”  (6) 

“Guglielmo  Tell”  (6) 

“Andrea  Chenier”  (B) 
“L’Africana”  (4) 

“Anlma  Allegra”  (5) 

“Boris  Godunoff”  (5) 
Performances: 

“Ernani”  (4) 

“L’Amico  Fritz”  (new) 

“I  Compagrnacd”  (new) 
“Aleflstofele”  (5) 

'•La  Habanera”  (new) 
«Parslfal“  (4) 

“Der  Rosenkavaller  (4) 

“Der  Frelschuetz”  (new) 

5 Performances: 

"Lucia  dl  Lammermoor”  (2) 
Barblere  dl  Slvlglla”  (3) 
“L’Amore  dei  tre  Re”  (1) 
“Cosl  Fan  Tutte”  (3) 
“Tristan  und  Isolde”  (5) 
“Siegfried”  (new) 

1 Performance; 

"II  Trovatore  (none) 

"Mona  Lisa”  (5) 


Scenes  of  Enthusiasm  at  Farewell 
Recital  of  Russian  Singer. 

An  enormous  crowd  besieged  the  doors 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  yester-  i 
day  afternoon  and  poured  into  the  budd- 
ing regardless  of  conventions  for  Feodor 
Ohaliapin’s  farewell  recital.  It  was  an 
audience  which  applauded  ma^Uy  and 
shouted  its  preferences,  to  whom  the 
giant  basso  was  more  than  a singer  an 
of  the  order  of  the  demigod.s  for  the 
time  being.  Mr.  Chaliapin  was  not  vo-  j 
cally  perfect,  nor  had  he  the  concert 
manner,  but  he  held  the  public  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  and  all  he  did  v^as 

taken  for  granted.  

The  names  of  his  songs  were 
printed  on  the  program,  and  Mr.  Cha- 
liapin introduced  a quaint  and  nove 
nrocedure,  calling  out  the  number.s  m 
their  order  on  the  book  of  words.  The 
first  group,  even  to 

Grenadiers,”  was  sung  In  Russian.  The 
second  group  included  the  "Volga  Boat 


lol  de  Lanore  vnev,,  q«acon: 

Same  Number  of  Performances  as  Last  S a 

"Samson  et  Dallla” 
"Lucia  dl  Lammermoor” 


‘Tosca” 

"L’Africana 


More  Performances  Than  Last  Season: 


"Carmen” 

"Butterfly” 

“Rlgoletto” 

"Faust” 

"L’Amore  del  tre  Re” 


“La  Boheme” 

“Cavallerla” 

“Die  Walkuere” 

“L’Oracolo” 

‘‘I.ohengrin” 

Fewer  Performances  Than  Last  Season: 

“Ernani” 

“Meflstofele” 

“II  Barblere” 

“Boris  Godunoff” 

“Der  Rosenkavaller” 
“Parsifal” 

“Cosl  Fan  Tutte” 
“Tristan  und  Isolde” 

D^o^ped  From  This  Season’s  Repertoire: 

rr,  . 0,0 /It"  “Manon”  (Massenet) 

Die  Tote  Stadt  porza  del  Destlno’ 

“Loreli^' ’ “Snyegounochka” 

Don  ar  o ■.jia.nou  Lescaut”  (Puccini). 


“Aida” 

“Anima  Allegra” 
‘’Andrea  Chenier” 
“P.omeo  et  Juliette" 
“Thais” 

"Pagllacci” 
“Guglielmo  Tell” 
“Mona  Lisa” 


Song,”  which  evoked  shouts  and  cries 
for  a repetition,  but  Mr.  Chaliapin  gave 
Moussorgsky’s  "Flea  Song”  and  kept 
the  upper  hand  till  he  had  sung  his  last 
encore  and  bidden  them  "Adieu.” 

Mr.  Chaliapin  had  his  own  ideas  of 
tempo,  which  he  Indicated  to  his  ac- 
companist by  gesture,  so  that  heodor 
Koenemann  had  to  watch  him  closely 
to  get  his  interpretation.  Mr.  Koene- 1 
mann,  who  is  also  a pianist  and  a com-  i 
poser,  was  later  heard  in  two  pieces  by 
Medtner,  for  which  he  received  two  i 
encores.  _ 

The  violinist  Rudolph  Polk  made  an 
excellent  impre.ssion  in  his  contribu- 
tions. Waldeniar  Liachowsky  gave  him 
the  desired  support  at  the  piano. 
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Metropolitan  Opera  Concert. 

The  Metropolitan’s  200th  and  final  per- 
formance by  remaining  members  of  the 
opera  troupe  on  their  own  stage  offered 
a concert  of  a dozen  sol  singers  last 
niglit,  to  which  the , Easter  crowd  re- 
sponded with  an  alacrity  spurred  by 
showers  on  Broadway.  Two  guests  who 
relieved  the  embarrassment  of  vocal 
riches  were  Leonidas  Leonardl,  piano, 
and  Joseph  Borissoff,  violin.  All  the 
opera  folk  save  Mme.  Roeseler  apeared 
as  announced,  Harprold  In  an  air  from 
"Elisir.”  Diaz  from  "Romeo,”  Delau- 
nols,  Sparkes  and  Gabor  all  from  "Car- 
men,” Rvan  and  Perlni  joining  the  men 
in  the  "Rigoletto”  quartet,  and  Robert- 
son. Egener  and  Gustafson  closing  with 
those  heard  again  in  the  sextet  from 
"Lucia.” 
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Classification,  they  rank  like  this; 

Cent. 

of  Number  of 

Per  Cent,  of  | 

srtolre. 

Performances 

Performances.  ] 

68.1 

108 

66.5 

23.3 

36 

18.9 

18.6 

47 

24.6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

THE 

OPERAS  IN 

THE  METRO- 

FOR 

THE  SEASON 

1923 -24. 

Sunday  Symp’Viony  Society. 

The  Sunday  Symphony  Society,  which 
after  a month  of  free  concerts  has  found 
many  .subscribers  of  from  $I  to  $300  to 
its  fund,  expanded  yesterday  from  the 
Criterion  to  the  Cohan  Theatre,  where 
Mr.  Zuro’s  players  gave  their  fifth  con- 
cert to  an  audience  increased  up  to  the 
capacity  of  the  larger  house.  The  speak- 
er for  the  day  was  Sophie  Irene  Loeb. 
Marcel  Salzlnger  was  soloi.st  in  the  bari- 
tone air  "It  Is  Enough."  from  Mendels- 
sohn’s "Elijah.”  Willy  Stahl  will  play 
at  the  sixth  concert,  on  May  4,  the 
series  continuing  at  the  Cohan  fortnight- 
ly instead  of  weekly,  to  give  the  pro- 
gram more  preparation. 


■ lion,"  1® 


Feodor  Chaliapin  sang  his  farewell 
recital  of  the  season  yesterday  after- 


to  one  of  the  season’s  largest  Sunday 
matinee  audiences.  He  was  greeted 
with  a prolonged  ovation  and  it  seemed 
that  the  bravos  were  louder  and  more 
plentiful  after  each  number  than  those 
shouted  earlier  this  year.  According 
to  his  delightful  custom,  Chaliapin 
announced  each  number,  choosing 
Glinka’s  “Doubt”  as  the  first  of  the 

afternoon.  . j „ at 

A Rubinstein  dramatic  ‘ Ballad,  wa- 
lashkin’s  “Oh,  Could  I but  Express  m 
Song,”  Mozart’s  “Don  Juan,  V' 

mann’s  “The  Two  Grenadiers,”  Ana 
of  Susanin,”  by  Glinka,  and  many 
others  were  forthcoming,  with  encore 
after  encore  until  it  could  not  be  de- 
termiiied  which  v/as  a program  num- 
ber and  which  was  a ^aciously  given 
extra,  the  listeners  applauding,  shout- 
ing and  demanding  more. 

Polk  in  Violin  Recital 

Before  Chaliapin  sang,  Rudolph 
Polk  violinist,  was  heard  in  Smetana  s 
“Au'der  Heimat,”  Kreisler’s  arrange- 
ment of  Chaminade’s  “Serenade  Lspa- 
gnole”and  Sarasate’s  “Caprice  Basque. 
After  the  songs,  Feodor  Koenemann, 
the  accompaning  pianist,  played  two 
Medtner  numbers,  and  for  encores, 
Chopin.  Mr.  Polk,  accompanied  by 
Waldemar  Liachowsky.  reappeared  aiui 
Chaliapin  closed  the  afternoon,  pro- 
longed with  calls  for  extra  numbers. 

Mr.  Polk  also  played  in  the  evening, 
taking  part  With  Ina  Boupkaya,  Met- 
■ ropolitan  mezzo-soprano,  in  a concert 
I celebrating  the  second  annivepary  oi 
the  Jewish  daily  “Freiheit.  The  Frei- 
heit  Singing  Society,  conducted  by 
Lazar  S.  Weiner,  opened  and  closea 
the  well-attended  affair. 

The  Young  Men’s  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, founded  by  the  late  Alfred 
Lincoln  Scligman,  of  New  York,  ended 
its  twenty-second  season  with  its  an- 
1 1 — nf.  AeOlian 
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nual  subscription  concert  at  Aeolian 
Hall.  After  Weber’s  "Oberon  over- 
ture, conducted  by  Moshe  Paranov,  ot 
the  conductor’s  class,  Paul  Henneberg, 
its  musical  director,  led  the  Mozart 
“Jupiter”  Symphony,  Grieg’s  A minor 
piano  concerto  and  Berlioz  s “,.,oman 
Carnival”  overture. 

Young  Pianist  in  Debut 
The  orchestra’s  performance  was 
very  commendable,  with  a well-blended 
tone  of  ample  smoothness  and  distinct 
unity  and  precision  in  the  response  to 
Mr.  Henneberg's  heat.  At  times  the 
vigorous  playing  had  a certain  abiup^- 
ness  with  almost  overwhelming  fortis- 
simos from  the  brasses,  but  in  general 
the  mu.sicians  played  well.  Lois 
Phelps,  a young  pianist,  played  the 
Grieg  number  with  skill  and  no  little 
energy  and  expression,  ’and  her  debut 
M'as  applauded  at  length.  , , , 

Maximilian  Pilzer,  violinist,  and  liis 
sister,  Deborah  Pilzer,  mezzo-soprano, 
divided  a program  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
beginning  with  the  \ ivaldi-Nachei  A 


•> 


Inor  concerto  with  Harry  Kaufman  at 
[■  piano  and  Mr.  Allings  at  the  organ, 

|s3  Piizer,  in  arias  from  “The  Masked 
and '“Carmen”  and  a group  of 
ugs,  displayed  a voice  of  ample  , 
ength  and  a tone  of  considerable  j 
hness,  though  its  smoothness  v;as  i 
i.errupted  by  some  rougher  intervals, 
violinist,  who  also  played  two 
||)ups  of  solos,  played  with  the  skill 
yd  agreeable  tone  shown  in  his  previ- 
^ recitals  this  season. 

(New  Opera  Plans. 

By  OLIN  DOWNES, 
eneral  Manager  Gattl-Casazza,  ‘ hav- 
received  numerous  requests  to  deny 
confirm  reports  that  hava  appeared 
Ijarding  the  program  for  the  coming 
i^lBon,"  took  occasion  yesterday  to  give 
ts  names  Of  new  operas  and  revivals, 
in  number,  which  make  up  the 
;omplete  and  definite  program,”  at 
jesent  contemplated  for  the  season 
324-25. 

I[n  Italian:  "Giovanni  Galfurese, 

jslodrama  in  three  acts,  by  Francesco 
I Angelantonio,  music  by  Italo  Monte- 
lezzi ; "La  Gioconda,”  by  Ponchielll ; 
''■'alstaff,”  by  Verdi,  and  "Dinorah,”  by 
iljeyerbeer. 

ijln  French;  "Peildas  et  Mdlisande.^^ 
r Debussy ; “Les  Contes  d’Hoffmann," 

/ Offenbach;  "La  Juive,”  by  Halevy. 

In  German:  "Jenufa,”  opera  In. three 

;tB,  book  by  Gabriele  Preiss,  music  by 
eos  Janacek ; "Rheingold"  and  Gbt- 
irdammerung,”  by  Wagner. 

Two  of  the  operas  contained  in  Mr. 
e.tti’s  statement,  "Giovanni  Gallurese 
nd  "Jenufa,”  will  be  heard  for  the 
rst  time  in  America.  "Giovanni  Gal- 
irese,”  Montemezzi’s  first  opera,  was 
reduced  in  Turin  in  1905,  eight  years  i 
efore  the  advent  of  "L’Amore  del  tre  | 
le,”  which  gave  the  composer  interna- 
lonal  reputation.  “'Jenufa,"  based  on 
, tragic  tale  of  peasant  li^,  with  a 
oore  strohgly  influenced  by 
ra.s  composed  by  Janacek  in  1901  and 
.reduced  at  BrUnn  three  years  later. 

I Debussy’s  "Pelldas  et  Mdllsande  will 
ke  given  for  the  first  time  by  the 
iletropolltan  Opera  Company.  This 
iniQue  iTiuslc-drarna  was  introduced  in 
Vmerica  by  Oscar  Hammorstein.  who 
■ave  the  first  performance  in  this  coun- 
u-v  with  Mary  Garden.  Jeanne  QervlUe- 
keache,  Jean  Perier,  Hector  Dufranne 
nd  Felix  Vienllle  in  leading  parts,  on 
Feb  19.  190J-  A performance  was 

riven  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
ay  the  Philadelphia-Chicago  Opera 

Oomoanv  Feb.  7.  19H-  I"  all  the 
nineteen  performances  of  the  work  that 
New  York  has  seen.  Miss  Garden  was 
the  Mellsande.  It  is 
that  Edward  Johnson  and  Miss  Bon 
will  take  the  title  parts  'next  season. 

The  most  important  of  the  revivals 
will  be  those  of  the  Incomparable 
"Falstaff”  and  of  "Rhelng^d  and 
"Die  GOtterdamnierung.  “Die  two 
operas  of  Wagner,  with  ‘Die  WalkUre 
and  "Siegfried.”  already  restored  to  the 
repertory,  will  give  , the  ^Metropolitan 
patrons  a complete  Ring  cycle.  ^ Of 
fenbaoh's  "Les  Contes  d Hoffmannr  -was 
an  old  Hammerstein  favorite,  but  has 
been  given  before  by  the  Metropolitan, 
in  the  seasons  of  1912-12  and  1913-14. 
"La  Gioconda,”.  "Dinorah,  and  Ga 
Juive"  are  operas  of  bygone  periods, 
only  the  first  of  which  anticipates  the 
operatic  styles  of  today.  They  call  for 
pomp  and  pageantry,  for  singing  m the 
Brand  manner,  and  for  production  on 
the  lavish  scale  which  tlie  Metropolitan 
has  long  since  made  familiar. 

Before  sailing  for  Europe  in  the 
aecond  half  of  May,  Mr.  Gattl-Casazza 
will  'announce  the  names  of  the  artiste 
re-engaged  for  next  year  and  the  new 
artists  who  will  appear. 

Chaliapin  . tng  again  yesterday,  j 
o,nd  tho  usual  line,  eager,  patient  and 
unquestioning,  gathered  In  the  Easter 
rain  before  1lio  doors  of  tho  Metro-  | 
polltan.  Within,  the  afternoon  began  ! 
Willi  tli6  lamillar,  agreeable  prelim- 
inaries— Rudolph  I’olk,  playing  the 
‘ Hymn  to  tho  Mun”  on  the  tdolln, 
FecKlor  Kocneman  rippling  through 
‘ liopln  waltzc.s  on  the  piano.  It  was  • 
obvious,  however,  lliat  to  the  im-  i 
patient  crowd,  the  concert  started  ■ 
when  the  genial  Russian  giant  aVnbled 
out  on  the  stage  and  announced  the 
first  number  from  his  little  book. 

His  music  entered  on  a sustained 
note  of  melancholy — "the  sad  songs” 
of  tlie  Russlan.s,  Glinka's  "Doubt” 
.and  the  wistful  little  fragments  from 
Turgoneff  which  his  fellow  artists 
(Including  Mr.  Chaliapin)  tnko  such 
pensive  Joy  in  setting  to  music.  Soon, 

' l.owcver,  ho  reach,  d Mozart's  "Don 

I Juan,"  who  learne  l/a  bout  women 
frcim  such  an  Inrr.  ilblo  multitude; 
wlta  their  i.aii  :htir.  tho  audl- 
took  couTwr  to  thclr  own 

: . r-.:tn«a  St  "ift-" 


The  huge  singer  was  In  no  mood  to 
yield  to  this  request  too  easily;  the 
went  serenely  on  through  Grieg's 
"Swan,”  the  comic  disaster  of  "The 
Government  Clerk”  and  the  sardonic 
chuckles  which  follow  "The  Flea.” 

It  ivas  evident  that  Chaliapin’s  own 
idea  of  what  a program  ought  to  be 
was  not  to  be  disturbed  by  calls  frote 
the  gallery.  But  the  shouts  con- 
tinued and  with  a lenient  nod  to  the 
accompanist  he  finally  broke  Into  the 
rhythmic  drone  of  "76” — which,  of 
course,  could  be  nothing  but  the 
"Volga  Boat  Song.” 

* No  audience  of  his  could  ever  be 
dismissed  without  this  river  chanty 
Into  which  the  early  memories  of  his 
amazing  life  are  Irrevocably  women, 
and  it  Is  the  con.sclousness  of  its  per- 
sonal background  as  much  as  the 
ringing  wonder  of  his  voice  that 
makes  its  repetition  a constant  and 
joyful  discovery. 

In  this,  and  "The  Two  Grenadiers,” 
he  was  at  his  best;  there  were  mo- 
ments, Ihowever,  in  other  numbers 
when  his  glorious  tones  were  clouded 
by  hoarseness.  Obviously,  the  giant 
was  singing  above  a cold,  but  singing 
with  the  dramatic  power  that  tran- 
scends all  difficulties.  It  was  a long 
and  generous  program,  so  long,  in 
fact  that  the  numbers  by  his  "assist- 
ing artists,"  excellent  as  they  were,  | 
might  very  well  have  been  reserved 
for  a separate  concert  of  their  own. 


In  the  evening,  Aeolian  Hall  housed 
one  (2  those  surprise  concerts  which 
eome'tlmes  spring  up  toward  the  end  j 
of  a season  and  which  are  so  ‘pecu- 
liarly gratifying  at  any  time.  Julius 
Bledsoe,  'a  Negro  baritone,  gave  a j 
song  recital — a robust,  exhllamtlng  ! 
performance,  which  for  technical  ex-  j 
■cellence  and  geunlne  artistic  feeling.  ' 
will  rank  with  the  best  debuts  of  the 
song  year. 

Mr.  Bledsoe  Is  a medical  student  at 
Columbia  University  who  somehow 
has  contrived  to  find  time  In  the 
midst  of  his  clinic  for  wi.se  and  care- 
ful training  of  his  rich  and  colorful 
voice.  He  sang  first  the  conventional 
groups  in  French,  German  and  Ital- 
ian. leaving  a short  series  of  Negro 
spirituals  till  the  end.  The  demand 
of  Negro  singers  that  they  should  not 
be  judged  by  these  songs  alone  is  a 
perfectly  just  and  natural  one,  and 
yet  It  Is  impo.ssible  to  resl.st  the  very 
special  sense  of  delight  that  comes 
-with  hearing  them  sung  beautifully 
I by  a member  of  the  race  that  gave 
them  to  the  world.  "They  Led  My 
I Lord  Away,"  as  Mr.  Bledsoe  sang  It, 
rose  to  a mounting  crescendo  of 
I racial  sadness  and  he  gave  "I’m 
Troubled  In  Mind"  the  plaintive  un- 
I dertones  which  are  haunting  and  un- 
forgettable. 

This  voice  deserves  a larger  audi- 
ence than  the  little  group  last  night 
which,  however,  made  up  in  enthusi- 
asm what  they  lacked  in  numbers. 

I A.  S. 


By  Deems  Tayl  or 


THE  WHITEMAN  CONCERT. 

One  wonders  what  the  American 
Academy  at  Rome  is  planning  for  its 
benefit  concert  next  year — such  Is  the 
In.satlabillty  of  human  curiosity.  Last 
year  it  was  tliree  symphony  orches- 
tras amalgamated  for  the  evening  in- 
to one  Gargantuan  super-orchestra, 
with  five  conductors  in  succession  to 
conduct  it.  This  year's  concert  came 
la.st  night,  and  in  the  place  of  .serried 
ranks  of  vlolin.s  and  cellos  and  bas- 
soons and  the  like,  the  startled  plat- 
form of  Carnegie  Hall  held  an  enor- 
mou.s  screen  of  Uoycroft-.lapanese  de- 
sign an.i  immoral  coloring,  with  I’aul 
Wliit “inan's  Orchestra  in  front  of  it, 
disoouising  jazz  amid  tlic  glory  of  a 
batl.ry  of  Kllegl  lainpr-. 

Wiicii  Mr.  M'hiteinan  gave  his  first 
'Vxpf  riincntal"  jazz  concert  in 
Aeoli.au  Hall  some  wcek.s  .igo,  one 
noted  with  intere.st  that  the  event  at- 
tracted ;i  eonsldcrablo  number  of  vis- 
itors of  unfamtliar  mien  and  bearing, 
wanderer:-',  as  nearly  ns  one  could 
Judge,  from  irhat  might  be  termed  the 
caliaret  belt  of  Broadway  and  tho 
Roaring  I'oriie.s. 

lABt  night’s  concert  did  exactly  tho 
same,  so  far  u.s  concerned  bringing  an 
audience  to  Curnoglc  Hall  that  was 
obi'iotisly  not  habituated  to  Us  sacred 
precinct.s. 

\ If  '.vas  still  .'iiiuther  audience. 
The  slrang' I at  Aeolian  Hall  :;ecnicd 


J 

to  be.  professionals  for  the  most  iru'i, 
drawn  southward  by  the  exciting 
prospect  of  seeing  a fellow  artist  per- 
form under  strange  auspices.  Last 
night's  seemed  to  belong  to  tho  cus- 
tomer .class. 

Of  course.  I In  re  was  the  u.siial 
sprinkling  of  serious  musicians — one 
noticed  Josef  Lhevinne  and  Daniel, 
Gregory  Mason  and  Sigmund  and' 
Katherine  Spaeth  and  David  Stanley  I 
Smith,  down  from  Tale  for  the  oeea-' 
Sion — and  a few^  of  the  li.steners  one ' 
sees  at  symphony  concerts.  But  the 
bulk  of  the  audience,  while  all  too 
obviously  solvent,  tvas  not  one  that 
goes  to  concerts. 

It  w'as  Society — regular  Society; 
not  the  eccentric  well-born  who  sub- 
sidize orchestras  and  support  the 
Schola  Cantorum  and  go  to  ".Sieg-  , 
fried”  and  do  similar  stran.ge  things.  > 
No,  real,  live  '‘.smart”  people,  ivho  i 
came  in  at  9 o’clock  fresh  from  their 
limousines  and  strolled  down  the 
aisles  while  the  music  was  going  on, 
and  recognized  tneir  friends  in  tlie 
boxes  and  ivaved  to  them,  and  step- 
ped on  one’s  feet  and  said  "SawiTy,” 
and  talked  and  talked  .and  talked  and 
talked  and  talked  all  through  every- 
thing with  the  simple,  unaffected 
heartiness  of  a trainload  of  Bavarian 
peasants.  It  was  just  like  a Robert 
Chambers  novel. 

But  they  were  connoisseurs,  in  their 
own  untutored  way,  for  they  had  at- 
tended the  Whiteman  Historical  Cycle 
at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  knew  most  of 
the  music  Ijy  iieai-t.  “Yes,  We  Have 
No  Bananas”  evoked  their  first  ripple 
of  recognition,  and  "So  This  Is 
Venice”  received  the  sort  of  greeting 
with  which  one  meets  an  old  and  be- 
loved friend. 

‘‘To  a Wild  Rose”  did  not  go  so  well 
It  was  a little  too  heavy,  probably — 
but  "Unger  Awhile”  proved  so  effec- 
tive that  file  elderly  gentleman  in  the 
young  man's  dinner  coat  on  our  right 
snapped  his  fingers  and  whistled  the 
tune  almost  correctly  for  the  benefit 
of  tho  young  lady — his  ward — who  sat 
be.side  him. 

Mr.  Whiteman’s  program,  while  dif- 
fering in  detail  from  his  Aeolian  Hal 
list,  was  substantially  the  same  ’ 
form  and  arrangement,  comprlsin;. 
comedy  numbers,  studies  in  con- 
trasted scorings,  serious  pieces  in 
dance  rhythm,  and  familiar  airs  in 
jazz  permutations  and  combinations. 
He  played  the  fascinating  "Liniehousc 
Blues”  with  such  success  that  it  had 
to  'he  encored,  and  offered  a diverting 
new  “Shanghai  Lullaby”  and  "Linger 
Awhile.” 

The  last-named  afforded  Mr.  Pinga- 
tore,  his  banjo  soloist,  an  opportunity 
to  perform  incredible  feats  of  virtu- 
osity. Ross  Gorman  roiicatcd  his  in- 
imitable .stunts  upon  practically  an 
entire  music  score-full  of  insti*uments, 

I and  Roy  Maxon  again  tuimed  his 
I trombone  into  a baritone  soloist  by 
] playing  Into  a phonograph  horn. 

! The  program  also  Included  Victor 
1 Herbert’s  "Suite  of  Serenades”^  and 
1 George  Gershwin’s  “Rhapsody  in 
Blue”  for  piano  and  jazz  orchestra, 
with  the  composer  as  soloist-  This 
last  deepened  one’s  former  Impres- 
i Sion  that  it  is  a genuine  contribution 
I to  modem  music  and  that  Mr.  Gersh- 
win is  a pianist  of  exceptional  at- 
tainments. 


Linmy  Krueger  Sings  StanUaru 
Program  With  Excellent 
Group  in  English 

Emmy  Krueger,  a German  singer, 
vhose  activities  inclutle  both  lieder 
ind  opera,  made  her  first  New  York 
ippearance  yesterday  afternoon  at 
Town  Hall  in  a program  of  standard 
ong — Schubert,  Schumann  and  Brahms 
—and  a group  in  English,  of  which 
tongue  Mme.  Krueger  has  a distinct 
command. 

With  a mc^zo-soprano  of  considerable 
power,  Mme.  Krueger  proved  an  ex- 
jpressivc  and  experienced  singer,  under- 
standing' her  songs  and  their  different 
emotional  moods.  The  more  serious 
or  tragic  numbers  were  best  suited  to 
her  manner,  especially  "Erlkonig”; 
but  Schumann’s  “Auftrage”  was  rather 
weighty  in  its  earnestness,  although 
the  singer  could  express  rapture,  as 
well  as  tragedy.  With  her  vocal 
strength,  there  was  an  effort,  or  rather 
an  absence  of  fluency  in  Mme.  Krueger’s 
singing,  but  her  loudest  notes,  low  and 
high,  were  clear  and  resonant,  espe- 
cially in  the  songs  of  Kramer,  Earl 
Sharpe,  James  Rogers  and  Sidney  Ho- 
mer, whose  "How’s  My  Boy?”  was 
dramatically  sung. 

After  the  closing  Brahms  group  Mme. 
Krueger  gave  two  encores  by  Franz 
land  Brahma.  Coenraad  v.  Bos  was  tho 
accompanist,  for  an  audience  of  very 
fair  size. 
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Mme.  Pasquali  Opens  ^ ’ 

N.  V.  A.  Week  al  Palace 

National  Vaudeville  Artists  wees 
began  auspiciously  at  the  Palace  Thea- 
ter yesterday.  Mme.  Bernice  Pasquali. 
who  has  appeared  with  Caruso  and 
Bonoi  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
gave  a song  recital  as  the  first  of  the 
guest  stars  who  are  lo  augment  the 
regular  program  out  of  compliment  to 
organized  vaudeville.  Pat  Rooney  ex- 
panded the  bill  in  the  evening  with 
songs  and  dances.  This  afternoon 
Lillian  Shaw  will  be  an  added  starter 
and  'Tom  Burke  will  appear  in  tli< 
evening. 

Paviowa  as  Pleasing  as  Ever 

Mingling  old  favorites  and  delightful 
novelties,  Anna  Paviowa  returned  to  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  night  for  a 
two  weeks’  engagement  that  opened  most 
promisingly.  In  the  one-act  ballet  “A mar- 
ilia”  the  danseuse  and  her  skillful  pupils 
revived  the  elaborate  formality  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  spectacle  was 
folio-wed  by  the  other  novelty  of  the  per- 
formance, the  three-part  "Oriental  Impres- 
sions.” Here  was  a succession  of  pictures 
such  as  Paviowa  has  led-  her  admirers  to 
expect,  ranging  from  three  "dances  of 
.Japan”  to  an  artistically  condensed  "Hindu 
wedding”  and  a presentation  of  the  appeal- 
ing myth  of  Krishna’s  wooing  of  Rhada. 

As  always,  the  divertissements  were  es- 
pecially pleasing.  Last  night  the.v  included 
the  famous  “Swan”  and  the  ever  charm- 
ing “Moment  Musical.”  “Blue  Danube 
Waltz.”  and  “Bacchanale.” 


1 By  Deems  Taylor  i 

LAST  NIGHT. 

The  American  Association  of  Lovers 
of  Music  is  a nationally  organized 
inovetnent  designed  to  "fling  out  a ; 
new  frontier  for  American  art”  by  j 
providing  "a  national  clearing'  house 
for  the  recognition  and  the  develop-  i 
ment  of  American  creative  and  in- 
terpretative artists,”  so  as  “to  attain 
the  ultimate  and  justifiable  recogni- 
tion of  American  artists,  which  can 
only  toe  accomplished  by  placing  a 
premium  on  American  artistic  en-  ; 
doavor.” 

To  further  this  aim  it  is  giving  a 
series  of  concerts  in  Carnegie  Hall 
featuring  a number  of  American 
singers  and  players  who  have  jiot 
yet  attained  Nation-wide  reputation.  1 
The  second  of  these  concerts  took 
place  last  night,  given  by  two  singers 
and  a ipianist.  ; 

Frederic  Dixon,  the  pianist,  played 
MacDowell’s  “Sonata  Tragioa”  and  a 
group  of  Chopin;  Ernest  Davi.s,  tenor, 
announced  as  "guest  artist,"  sang  two 
Haendel  airs  and  an  operatic  axia, 
and  Margaierlte  Schuiling,  mezzo- 
soprano,  sang  “Ecco  11  Punto”  from 
Mozart’s  “II  Clemenzia  da  Tito”  and 
a group  of  songs  In  German  and 
English. 

The  MacDowell  sonata  stands  up 
wonderfully  ■well.  It  is  bigly  planned, 
eloquent  music  and  the  fact  that  it  i.s 
not  played  oftener  Is  a tribute  to  the 
laziness  and  conventionality  of  the 
pianlstlo  race  in  general.  Mr.  Dixon 
cast  his  reading  of  it  in  rather  too 
restricted  a mold  and  his  playing  was 
marred  by  some  technical  slips,  but 
he  revealed  an  excellent  tone  and- 
undoubted  sincerity  of  feeling.  Miss 
Schuiling  has  a good  voice,  of  wide 
range  and  unusual  quality,  althougli 
her  command  of  style  seemed  hardly 
sufficiently  developed  for  the  rather 
exactlng  requirements  of  Mozart  sing- 
ing. Mr.  Davis,  too,  revealed  a good 
voice  with  some  ringing  top  notes  and 
Immature  interpretative  powers.  He 
sang  a terrible  "melody-hallad”  as 
an  encore  to  his  Haendel  group — 
which  was  hardly  helpful  to  American 
art  The  audience  was  moderate. 

» • • 

Edward  Rechlin,  an  exceptionally 
talented  organist,  gave  an  Easter  re- 
cital of  sacred  organ  classics  at 
Aeolian  Hall.  His  program,  which 
laid  special  emphasis  upon  Lutheran 
church  music,  included  C.  P.  E- 
Bach’s  Fantasy  and  Fugue  In  C minor. 
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Tl..  seventeenth  ?entury  pieces  hy 
Ktilinau.  Scheldt  and  Walther,  hl.^ 
>wn  Improviantions  upon  the  archaic 
hjTnn,  "Jesus.  Still  bead  On,”  and 
wo  eroiips  of  chorales  and  other 
short  works  by  Sebastian  Bach. 

• • • 

Rtennwhile.  et  the  Metropolitan,  a 
larare  audience  was  pasaln.er  a delight- 
ed evening  with  Anna  Pavlova  a,nd 
her  ballet  company.  Most  of  the  pro- 
gram comprised  more  or  lees  familiar 
Pavlova  favorites.  Including  the 
‘‘Choplnlana.”  with  Mine.  Pavlova, 
Mr.  Novikoft'  and  the  company; 
Cherepnine’s  ‘‘Rmssian  Folk  Tales," 
with  its  diverting  stage  settings,  anc 
eiglif  briefer  diverttsseiaent.s.  A gooc 
orchestra , under  Theodore  Stler's 
leadership,  helped  mattens  greatly. 

Pavlowa  in  the  Chopinlana. 

The  rthopiniana,  which  I’avlowa  pre- 
.'■entod  to  her  audience  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan last  evenig  was  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  the  poet  Alfred  de  Musset. 
Against  a background  of  sombre  Italian 
cypress,  flitting  hamadryads  posed  in 
fragile  and  picturesque  groups.  To  the 
music  of  the  Polish  composer,  Pavlowa, 

I wraithlike,  captured  for  tlie  onlooker 
: some  evane.scent  moments  of  beauty. 

, She  was  supported  by  a clever  and  com- 
petent company  which,  whether  in  the 
■colorful  and  boisterous  Ru.^sian  folk- 
I dance  or  in  the  divertissement.s  sup- 
I plied  an  evening  of  varied  entertain- 
I nient.  Laurent  Novikoff  was  Irme 
’■  Pavlowa's  dancing  partner.  Mi.ss  Lu- 
cille Gibbs,  coloratura  soprano,  sang 
the  "Bird  Song”  during  one  of  the 
I numbers.  The  orchestra  was  conducted 
■ by  Theodore  Stier. 


Ruastaii.  ’■'Venrh,  Jewish, ~Eug;i8u 
and  Italian  ballads. 

Sara  Sokolsky-Fried  played 
piano  pieces  by  Tschaikovsky, 
Chopin,  Alkan  and  Albeniz,  and 
violin  compositions  by  Zimballst, 
Brahms-Joachlm  and  Wieniawski 
j were  presented  by  Abracha 
Konevsky. 
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A Lovers  of  Music  Concert. 

Ernest  Pavis,  Marguerite  Schuiling 
and  Frederic  Dixon  appeared  last  eve- 
ning at  Carnegie  Hall  in  the  second 
concert  of  a series  arranged  at  the  sea- 
son’s end  by  the  American  Association 
of  Lovers  of  Music.  It  was  to  have 
been  a benefit  for  the  Caruso  memorial 
scholarship,  but  the  response  was  not 
large  at  this  time,  tliough  the  program 
had  merit.  The  pianist,  Mr.  Dixon, 
opened  with  MacDowell's  "Sonata  Tra- 
gica,”  while  Mr.  Davis,  tlie  tenor, 
added  and  American  encore  to  his  air 
from  Handel's  “Judas  Maccabaeus,” 
and  Miss  Schulllng’s  later  songs  included 
those  of  Watts,  Seneca  Pierce  and  Miss 
Silbei  la,  who  assisted  at  the  piano. 


Many  admirers  of  Anna  Pav- 
lowa formed  a good-sized 
audience  at  the  Metropolil  in 
Opera  House  last  night  when 
that  delightful  dancer  presented 
the  third  programme  of  her  en- 
gagement. 

The  bill,  which  was  composed 
of  cj’ever  contrasts,  began  with 
the  dainty  •’Snowflakes.”  the  en- 
tire company  iiarticipating. 
Scores  of  dancers  in  dazzling 
white  in  ilie  Winter  scene  of 
snow-covercd  hills  pirouetted 
and  posed  in  the  muted  light  of 
the  thickly  falling  snow. 

The  “Incomparable”  Pavlowa 
revealed  some  of  her  most  al- 
luring and  amazing  artistry. 

Tiiis  glistening  ballet  was 
followed  by  the  ■^varmly  colorful 
“Autumn  Leaves,”  in  w li  i c li 
Pavlowa  and  Novikoff,  the  former 
is  a dainty  chrysaiuhemum  and 
the  latter,  a dreamy  poet,  won 
the  hearty  appreciation  of  their 
•spectators. 

The  seven  divertissements,  pre- 
senting various  groups  of  daucers 
and  silent  actors,  comprised 
Rapsodle,  Pizzicato,  R o n d i u o, 
■\\'arrler  dance,  Flirtation,  Pas  de 
Trois  and  Anitra’s  dance. 

4 SPLCI  L concert  was  given 
at  Carnegie  Hall  last  eve- 
ning. Josef  Rosenblatt,  cantor- 
tenor,  sang  some  original  songs, 
and  others  by  Bizet.  Schubert 
and  Sieberts.  Ira  Kremer’s  share 
of  the  programme  consisted  of 
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PAVLOWA’S  INSPIRATION. 


Her  Company  Appears  in  Ballet 
That  Prompted  Her  Career. 

According  to  her  memoirs,  the  ballet 
that  inspired  Anna  Pavlowa  to  her  ca- 
reer was  “The  Sleeping  Beauty,"  music 
by  Tschaikovski.  Part  of  this  was  pre- 
sented yesterday  by  Mme.  Pavlowa’s 
company  at  the  matinee  at  the  Metro- 
politan to  an  enthusiastic  audience.  It 
was  ballet  pure  and  simple,  with  noth- 
ing more  to  express  than  could  inher- 
ently be  expressed  by  dancing,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  was  more  successful  than 
many  ballets  that  endeavor  to  “inter- 
pret” symphonies  and  what  not.  It 
showed  her  company  at  its  best,  and 
the  world  can  be  glad  that  Mme.  Pav- 
lowa received  her  inspiration  from  such 
a lovely  fairy  tale.  Hilda  Butsova,  M. 
Oliveroff  and  Mile.  Lake  were  the  prin- 
cipals. Pavlowa  herself  did  not  appear 
until  the  second  number,  “The  Fairy 
Doll,”  sufficiently  familiar  here.  The 
program  closed  with  seven  diverti.ss- 
ments,  including  the  ever-fresh  "Swan  ” 
and  Laurent  Noeikoff  in  the  “Warrior 
Dance.’’  Pavlowa  is  bne  of  those  artists 
who  can  make  the  audience  forget  trains 
and  dinner,  as  was  demonstrated  when 
she  was  repeatedly  recalled  at  the  end 
of  the  matinee.  ; 

In  the  evening  the  program  was  “A  < 
Polish  Wedding,”  “Amarilla”  and  seven  | 
divertissments.  . ] 

I , i, 

Yeur.s  ago.  when  there  was  a city 
called  St.  Petersburg:  where  the  Im- 
perial Ru.ssiaii  Ballet  flourished  a 
very  young  and  much  frightened 
dancer  wliirled  out  into  her  first  im- 
portant stage  entrance.  She  wa.s,  in 
fact,  alnlost  paralyzed  with  terror  at 
the  cavernou.s  house  whose  shadows 
were  dotte<l  with  white  faces,  and  at 
'the  agile  requirements  of  “The  Sleep- 
ing Beauty,”  which  seemed  beyond 
her  age  and  experience. 

But  there  was  something  in  the 
poetry  of  this  thin  young  figure  that 
arrested  the  wandering  attention  of 
the  audience  and  drew  them  into  the 
fugitive  enchantment  of  the  familiar 
fairy  tale.  The  magic  grew  witii 
every  scene  until  at  the  close  an 
agitated  crowd  wa.s  turning  programs 
in  search  Qf  ,a  name.  It  was,  they 
discovered,  a new-comer,  called  Anna 
I'avlowa. 

It  may  Iiavc  been  as  a tribute  to 
Utat  night  tliat  Pavlowa  brought 
the  “Visions”  from  “The  Sleeping 
Beauty  ’ back  to  her  program  for 
the  first  time  yesterday.  Her  senti- 
mental impulse,  however,  did  not 
induce  her  to  dance  in  the  role  her- 
self; it  wa.s  Hilda  Butsova  who 
floated  in  as  tho  most  acrobatic  and 
hard  working  of  iho  visions.  She 
made  a lovely  and  glamourous  picture, 
and  .so  did  the  sylphs,  or  whatever  i 
it  is  that  pirouettes  out  of  tho  wood 
when  the  head  Princess  waves  her 
wand.  j 

It  wa.s  a naive  and  ingratiating  I 
performance  done  in  the  best  Han- 
Cbristian  Andersen  manner,  with  tlie, 
bright  reds  and  blues  tha,t  decorate 
those  absorbing  picture  books.  Never- 
theless you  feel  rather  cheated  that 
Pavlpwa  did  not  dance  it  herself.  Or 
still  more  cheated  that  you  missed 
that  first  pcrfonnanco  long  ago. 

A.  S. 


from  continuing  to  u.se  the  nanik  Flon- 
zaley  unless'  he  is  ,a  member,  was  de- 
nied yc.sterday  by  Supreme  Court  Ju.s- 
tice  Glegcrich.  The  Court  said  that  he 
liad  “such  grave  doubts  as  to  the  plain- 
tiff'.s  rigtit  to  equitable  relief  that  I do 
not  feel  warranted  in  granting  the  in- 
junction.” The  Court  aocordingly  va- 
cated a temporaiy  injunction  obtained 
several  weeks  ago. 

Tlie  papers  were  served  on  the  plavers 
on  the  .steamshi))  George  Wasliington 
fifteen  minutes  after  it  had  left  for 
Pari.s  on  .\pril  S.  They  notified  their  at- 
torney, Bdwin  T.  Hico,  bv  wireless  to 
defend  tho  action.  The  d(fendant.«f  con- 
tended that  Bailly  had  no  interest  In 
the  name  Flonzaley,  because  it  was 
given  to  tlie  organization  by  the  late 
Kdward  J.  j:le  Coppet,  who  financed  the 
quartet  for  many  years  bofore  his  death, 
on  April  .’iO.  1910,  and  that  his  son  An- 
dt'e  had  since  guaranteed  each  member 
JO, 000  a year. 

Mrs.  Pauline  de  Coppet,  widow  of  the 
founder,  said  that  he.r  son  had  decided 
to  continue  the  family  interest,  because 
on  the  day  Mr.  de  Coppet  died  of  hear 
failure  the  quartet  had  been  brought  to-' 
gether  to  play  for  him  and  he  was  un- 
able to  hear  it. 

\ statement  by  the  defendant  mem- 
bers said  that  Bailly  was  disagreeable 
and  sometimes  did  not  speak  to  them. 
They  also  allegcfl  that  “his  idea  of  quar-1 
tet  playing  is  principally  a matter  of 
solo  and  not  en.sSiible  work,” 


FLONZALEY  QUARTET  WINS. 

I Court  Denies  Plea  of  Bailly,  Violin- 
ist, to  Stop  Players  Using  Name. 
The  application  of  i.iOuis  Bailly,  for- 
mer violist  in  the  Flonzaley  Quartet,  for 
an  injunction  restraining  the  other  mem- 
bers, Adolfo  Betti.  Alfred  Pochon  and 
Iwari  d’Archambeau,  and  Andre  de  Cop- 
pet, guarantor  of  the  organization, 
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Performances  at  Weekly  Intervals 
Begin  at  the  Manhattan. 

“A’ida”  was  sung  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  last  evening  as  the  first 
performance  of  a Spring  fe.stival  of 
opera,  to  continue  at  weekly  intervals 
with  "The  Barber.”  "Cavallerla”  and 
“Pagliacci”  and  ”I,a  Boheme.”  Am- 
bitious plans  have  been  outlined  by  ihe 
director.  A.  Salmaggi,  for  a Summer 
series  in  a Brooklyn  .stadium.  Local 
Italian  business  men  have  proposed  also 
to  bring  over  a famous  composer  and 
veteran  conductor  from  Italy  In  the 
Fall.  The  cast  for  Verdi’s  work  last 
night  comprised  Bettina  Freeman.  Dor- 
othy Pilzer,  Nicola  Zerola,  A.  Zagaroll 
and  others.  Cesare  Sodero  was  the  con- 
ductor and  the  dances  were  in  charge  of 
the  former  Jletropolitan  ballet  master, 
Luigi  Albertieri. 

PAVLOWA’S  SECOND  WEEK. 


“Adjanta”  and  “Dionysus”  Among 
Ballets  on  Her  Program. 

Mme,  Pavlowa  danced  before  two  au- 
diences at  tlie  Metropolitan  yesterday, 
tlie  matinee  reviving  Drigo’s  “Magic 
Flute"  by  the  young  members  of  her 
ballet.  It  was  the  tenth  of  the  larger 
and  more  formal  ballets  in  a week’s  pro- 
gram that  ended  with  the  “Chopiniana” 
and  ' Oriental  Nmpre.ssions”  last  eve- 
ning. Two  further  .additinns  will  be  io- 
morro's\’‘s  “Ajanta.”  after  Greek  fres- 
coes, and  on  Tuesda.v  the  cuiiou.- 
'■  Diony.sus”  of  dual  scene.s  revealed  b\ 
changing  lights  on  a single  canvas.  In 
;.a  ■ tiaday's  lightir  div-Ttl.';'';'.!.  r;  , 
r-aviova  heir-elf  ranged  from  a native 
“Russian  Dance”  to  tlie  highly  imagina- 
tive ‘'California  Poppy,”  drawn  from  her 
ereyloua  Americaa  to.uri, 
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Godfrey  Luoiow  in  Recitai. 

The  second  New  York  lecital  of  God- 
frey Ludlow,  the  .\utralian  violinist,  at 
-Aeolian  Hal!  last  evening,  displayed  his 
sincerity  and  talent.  Mr.  Ludlow  for- 
sook the  beaten  path  of  program-making 
and  introduced  his  - audience  to  works 
which  had  never  been  heard  in  New 
York  before;  they  numbered  eight  out  of 
the  ten  and  were  a fair  criterion  of  the. 
violinist’s  tastes  and  abilities.  Mr.  Lud- 
low and  Guy  Vincent  Marriner  collabo- 
rated in  two  sonatas,  the  first  by  Ire- 
land, the  second  by  Ippolitoff-Iwanoff. 
Both  were  played  with  tonal  beautly  and 
a high  tppreclation  of  their  melodic  con- 
tents. Three  of  the  shorter  pieces  re- 
ceived the  assistance  of  Clarence  Dickin- 
son at  the  organ. 


JUNIOR  ORCHESTRA.  ' 

Miss  Frances  H.  Mayer  Leads  First 
Violins  Successfully. 

At  the  ninth  concert  of  Louis  J. 
Cornu’s  Junior  Orchestra  at  Aeolian 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon  Miss  Frances 
H.  Mayer  was  concert  master.  Miss 
Clementine  Chappel  led  the  second  vio- 
lins and  Miss  Rose  Stanger  led  the 
cellos.  The  strings  were  all  young,  the 
! second  violins  decidedly  .so,  in  fact 
Juvenile,  but  they  gave  an  account  of 
themselves  in  Beethoven’s  First  Sym- 
phony which  was  more  than  encourag- 
ing. Especially  in  the  third  and  fourth 
movements  the  spirit  and  neatness  of 
the  performance  left  a sensation  of 
lightness  and  cheer,  sometimes  entirely 
absent  from  more  ambitious  efforts.  Ap- 
plause was  shared  allice  bv  orchestra 
and  conductor. 

A group  which  Included  Grieg,  Cham- 
Inade  and  Tchaikovsky  gave  further  evi- 
dence of  careful  preparation.  An  Italian 
caprice  by  Tchaikovsky  served  as  a 
finale.  The  youthful  musicians  played 
It  with  vivacity  and  carried  off  the 
climax  with  a flourish. 

Miss  Chappel  played  a Spanish  dance 
by  Rehfeld  with  such  ease  and  confi- 
dence that  the  audience  insisted  on  an 
encore. 

GOUTMANOVITCH  PLAYS. 

Violinist  Heard  in  His  Second  Re- 
cital at  Aeolian  Hall. 

In  his  second  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall 
last  night  Jacques  Goutmanovltch  was 
at  his  best  In  his  legates  and  the  slower 
passages,  where  he  displayed  an  appeal- 
ing tone,  smooth  and  silky  in  texture. 

The  sonata  by  Gabriel  Faure  opened 
the  program.  M.  Goutmanovltch  and 
Harry  Kaufman,  his  accompanist,  gave 
It  a pleasing  interpretation  which  cul- 
minated in  the  Andante. 

The  Beethoven  minuet  scored  a suc- 
cess, and  the  Pergolesi  aria  was  re- 
peated. A Mozart  concerto  and  the 
Carnival  Russee  of  Wieniawski  gailned 


Marian  Anderson  Sings. 

A song  recital  of  a promising  character 
was  given  by  Marian  Anderson  last  eve- 
ning at  the  Town  Hall.  The  singer  has 
a mezzo  of  volume  and  strength.  She 
was  heard  in  a varied  program,  which 
included  Handel,  Strauss,  Brahm,  Doni- 
zetti and  Dvorak  and  was  encored  after 
several  of  the  groups. 
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A SPRING  OPERA  SERIES. 


additional  applause. 


MUSICIANS  MAKE  TERMS. 


Agreement  With  Phiadelphia  Or- 
chestra Has  Been  Reached.  ^ 

PHILADELPHIA,  April  26. —Wage  | 
differences  between  musicians  of  thei 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the  man- ' 
agement  have  been  settled,  Thomas  M.  | 
Rivel,  President  of  the  Musicians’  Pro- 1 
tective  L'nion,  announced  today.  Aj 
meeting  held  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
union  to  consider  the  management’s 
latest  proposal  for  settlement  took  final 
action.  “Backing  up  the  adjudicating 
■committee  to  the  fullest  extent.”  Mr. 
Rivel  said  detail."  of  the  basis  of  .settle- 
ment were  withheld  pending  formal 
completion  of  the  negotiations. 

It  W'as  reported  that  the  basis  was  an 
inorease  for  half  the  mtnim'Um-paJd 
players  to  the  $70  minimum  demanded 
by  the  union.  Notification  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  union  is  expected  to  reach  i 
Arthur  Judson.  manager  of  the  orches- ; 
tra,  on  Monday. 

The  deadlock  between  the  players 
and  management  lasted  approximately , 
six  weeks.  At  first,  it  was  said,  a ■ 
minimum  wage  of  ST.l  a w'eek  was 
a.?ked,  and  was  definitely  refused.  The 
■basis  of  settlement  is  expected  to  be 
made  public  later  in  the  form  of  a joint 
announcement. 


winter.  Counting  the  afternoon’  con-  f 
cert  at  Town  Hall,  in  which  Cantor  j 
Rosenblatt  took  part,  the  total  was  I 
ten,  of  which  seven  were  in  the 
evening. 

At  'Town  Hall,  the  Novello-Davies 
Choir,  organized  and  conducted  by 
Mme.  Clara  Novello-Davies,  made  its 
debut  in  a program  of  English  and 
American  choruses  with  the  "Hallelu- 
jah” Chorus  from  the  “Messiah,”  songs 
by  A.  Walter  Kramer  and  Elgar  for  the 
women  of  the  choir,  with  violin  obblP 
gatos  by  Olcott  Vail  and  Israel  Krasse, 
and,  for  full  chorus,  songs  by  Bishop, 
Sullivan  and  O'Hara. 

For  a chorus  only  four  or  five  weeks 
old  the  choir  did  very  good  work,  sing 
ing  with  spirit  and  expressive  shading, 
while  preserving  a strict  unity  and 
conveying  the  impression  of  an  ex- 
perienced personnel.  Their  tone  wai 
strong,  but  there  was  room  for  further 
rounding  and  smoothing.  There  were 
numbers  for  the  men  alone,  including 
Deems  Taylor’s  “Tricolor,”  and  others 
for  the  women  and  the  full  chorus. 
Rafaelo  Diaz  was  the  assisting  soloist 
in  operatic  numbers,  Spanish  songs, 
and  others  by  Franz,  Lawrence  Town- 
send, H.  0.  Osgood  and  Hageman,  plus 
encores.  An  organ  solo  from  Richard 
Keyes  Biggs  opened  the  concert,  which 
was  under  the  patronage  of  the  British 
and  Peruvian  ambassadors  and  thtf 
British  Consul  General  in  New  York. 

Cornu’s  Junior  Orchestra 

The  ninth  annual  concert  of  Loui.s 
J.  Cornu’s  Junior  Orchestra  was  hold 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hull, 
with  Beethoven’s  First  Symphony  as 
the  principal  number.  The  young 


la  under,  it  seemed— gave  this  a most 
Ittmendable  performance,  with  a 
jibd,  smooth  tone,  unity  and  assur- 
Jice,  and  were  well  rewarded  by  a 
l.rge  audience.  Skill  and  a smooth,  i 

[ warm  tone  were  shown  by  Clementine 
Chappel,  a young  violinist  of  the  or- 
chestra, in  two  solos. 

In  the  evening  Jacques  Goutmano- 
vitch,  violinist,  made  his  second  ap- 
pearance here,  selecting  an  unfamiliar 
but  an  agreeable  sonata,  Gabriel 
Paur4’s  Op.  13,  which  melodious  work 
brought  out  a satisfactory  tone  and 
ample  technical  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  Russian  musician.  Mozart’s  E flat 
major  Concerto  and  Wieniawski’s 
“Carnaval  Eusse”  were  the  other  major 
numbers  of  the  program,  accompanied 
by  Harry  Kaufman. 

Dancing  occupied  all  or  part  of  three 
p^rograms  last  night.  At  the  Booth 
Theater  an  all-Indian  program  enter- 
tainment was  provided  by  the  Trio 
Ragini,  with  dance  and  son^  by  Ragini 
Devi,  a graceful  figure  of  sinuous,  ser- 
pentine motion.  The  local  color  of  her 
performance  was  matched  by  those  of 
her  colleagues;  Sarat  Lahiri,  who 
played  the  esraj,  a stringed,  instru- 
ment played  with  a bow,  giving  a thin, 
exotic  tone,  and  also,  explained  the 
numbers;  and  Arjun  Govind,  who  sang 
with  a pleasing  voice  and  played  the 
sitar  and  tabla  (drum  and  a species 
of  cymbals).  His  numbers  included 
Shakespeare  in  Hindustani,  Romeo’s 
Lament,  sung  with  the  chant-like  reci- 
I tative  that  marked  other  numbers. 

Oriental  dances  also  ruled  at  the 
j Little  Theater,  where  Princess  Nyota- 
I Inyoka  gave  her  third  performance, 
with  “evocations”  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern India  and  Egypt — graceful,  unusual 
dancing,  which  again  charmed  its  wit- 
nesses. 

East  and  West  In  Dances 
Occidental  as  well  as  Eastern  dances 
^ and  characterizations  were  given  at 
the  Belmont  Theater  by  Angna  Enters, 
who  danced  to  Japanese  music  and  to 
that  of  Frescobaldi,  Kuhman,  Richard 
Strauss,  Debussy  and  Beethoven.  Ver- 
satility and  the  ability  to  express  much 
with  economy  of  motion  marked  her 
performance.  She  was  equally  effec- 
I live  as  what  seemed  a Cockney  girl  in 
“Promenade,”  by  Julien  Fredman,  and 
; in  the  Japanese  “Kyo  No  Shiki.”  ’There 
. were  also  violin  numbers  played  by 
. Helen  Jeffrey  and  modem  French 
I songs  by  Dorothy  Bigelow,  who  also 
I figured  as  a composer  in  one  of  Miss 
I Jeffrey’s  numbers. 

J At  the  National  Theater  last  night 
Florence  McGuinness,  an  Irish  soprano, 
gave  her  first  New  York  recital,  sing-  ; 
:i  ing  Irish  songs  and,  for  an  opening 
.number,  the  aria,  “Thou  Brilliant 
'Bird,”  from  the  Pearl  of  Brazil,  by 
.Felicien  David.  Miss  McGuinness  has 
a clear,  flexible  soprano  voice  tof  wide 
range  and  sings  with  pleasing  expres- 
i’sion.  Assisting  were  Raymond  Ellery 
'Williams,  flutist;  Beatrice  Weller, 
harpist,  and  Jessie  Vose  at  the  piano. 
;A  large  audience  heard  the  recital. 

At  the  Princess  Theater  at  the  same 
time  Miss  Helen  Osgood  was  present- 
ing a program  of  poems,  character  and 
dialect  readings  and  songs  to  an 
equally  large  audience. 

Completing  the  tale,  an  afternoon 
rogram  was  provided  at  the  little 
'riangle  Theater  by  “Kay”  (Kathryn 
utherlin)  in  costume  songs:  Carpen- 
er  s * Water  Colors,”  Irish  songs  and 
elections  from  “Carmen”  and  Gilbert 
md  Sullivan,  and  by  Ernest  Fritz 
Cuhn  in  piano  numbers  of  his  own. 

Mathilde  Harding  Plays. 

Mathilde  Harding,  a young  pianist 
‘rom  Washington,  Pa.,  gave  a recital 
ast  evening  at  Aeolian  Hall  before  an 
ippreciatlve  audience.  The  Bach  Pre- 
ude  and  Fugue,  ^hiclt  opened  her  pro-  , 
jram,  showed  her  to  be  of  the  Amazon-  ' 
an  type  of  player;  while  her  subjects 
vere  outlined  clearly,  they  were  ex- 
pressed in  a forcible,  not  to  say  hcavy- 
landed,  manner.  The  Brahms  varia- 
lonfl  on  a theme  by  Paganini  were  ta- 
cen  in  a lighter  vein,  with  some  reflcc- 
iona  of  mood  and  .sentiment,  but  still 
ivltb  moments  of  remorseless  realism, 
rh#*  reactions  of  the  audience  were  en- 
Iraly  favorable  to  the  pianist,  whose 
deas  on  Debussy,  in  contradiction  to 
ler  luclditv  in  Bach,  made  his  vague- 
ness still  more  indefinite.  These  were 
i><'rely  points  of  view.  The  fact  re- 
nalned  that  Mis?«  Harding  had  plenty 
jf  execution,  and  that  she  knew  how  to 
interest  her  listeners  in  her  program. 

ORCHESTRA  PEACE  FAILS. 


|Mutlcianc  and  Philadelphia  Man- 
agement Are  Still  at  Odds. 

!|  PHILADELPHIA.  April  28.— Settle- 
ment of  tho  Phttadeipbla  Orchestra 
'wag-  !.x>ntrovcrsy  apeaiod  distant  today, 
jdeapffe  assurances  by  Thomas  M.  Itlvel, 
President  of  fhe  Musicians'  Protective 
Aesi/i.iatlon,  that  differences  with  tlie 
manfigement  had  been  obllteerated.  Mi'. 
Bl,  ..’  .1  -I. -'.a  a settlement 


^ 1(5011111;^  as  soiindli  bailed  upon  na'.l'C 

hay”b^iT*TeaicSed.  "Later.  ! native  interest  ns  it  la  In^Kurope.  lhan 

.o  watch  the  ^PP«U;>nce  and  aie.voio^^ 

than  when  we  began  negotiations,  Qf  organizations  like  Inc  L ivic  ui- 

"Conferencea  which  clioslra  in  Cliicago  and  Uic  American 

i National  Orche.stia  and  Amo, lean  Or- 
puttlng  a proposition  to  us,  details  or  , ichestral  Society  in  New  lOiK. 
which  I cannot  divulge,  but  whi^  would  | | oi  ganizatlon.s  have  ap- 

T^‘"muMcUnr^are  tSSng®Vr  an’  in- I proxlmately  the  .same  aims:  to  en- 

crease  of  $12,000  for  the  thirty-week  (.oiuage  Americans  to  study  orcliestial 
season,  and  Inasmuch  as  we  'instrumenis  and  give  them  a chance 

our  demands.”  i familiarity  with  symphonic  llt6r.i.tuie, 

Arthur  Judson,  manager  of  the  orches-  . provide  an  orchestra  that  will 


tra,  refused  to  comment  on  the  situa- 
tion. 


The  Orchestral  Society. 

By  OBIS  DOWNES. 


:be  a sort  of  proving  ground  for 
.American  composers. 

Only  one  of  ihesA  organizations,  the 
American-National,  is  wholly  profes- 
sional; and  none  of  them  is.  tech- 
nically speaking,  a first-class  or- 
chestra—which  is  just  why  they  are 
valuable  training  schools  for  the  as- 


The  final  concert  of  the  present  season  plrlng  symphony  player 
by  the  American  Orchestral  Society,  Th©  American  Orchestral  Society 
Chalmers  Clifton  conductor,  was  given  gave  Us  closing  concert  of  the  season 
yesterday  after.-.oon  in  Town  Hall,  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Ernest  Hutcheson  was  soloist  in  the  under  the  conductorship  of  Chalmers 
performance  of  MacDowell’s  D minor  Clifton.  During  the  year  the  Society 
piano  concerto.  The  purely  orchestral  ihas  given  free  concerts  in  Cooper 
compositions  were  Cesar  Franck’s  Sym-  lUnion  and  various  high  school  audi- 
phony  and  Richard  Strauss’s  symphonic  toriums  .has  given  fourteen  young 
poem,  "Don  Juan.”  American  soloists  an  opportunity  to 

Franklin  Robinson,  in  a short  speech  'appear  at  its  concerts,  and  is  grad- 
delivered  after  the  performance  of  the  uating  twenty-seven  student  players, 
concerto,  reviewed  briefly  the  purposes  of  whom  have  already  been  ac- 

with  which  the  American  Orchestral  ceptcd  as  members  of  the  Cincinnati 
Society  was  instituted.  It  i-s  not  the  | Orchestra. 

primary  purpose  of  this  society  to  give  Yestenjay’s  program  comprised  the 
concerts,  but  to  give  young  orchestral  i Oggav  Frinck  symphony,  MacDowell’s 
players  the  opportunity  of  experience  second  piano  concerto  (with  Ernest 


in  rehearsal  and  before  the  public ; to 
give  soloists  opportunities:  to  develop 
conductors ; to  give  native  composers 
as  frequently  as  feasible  a hearing.  It 
is  now  felt  by  those  responsible  for 
the  existence  and  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can Orchestral  Society  that  It  has  given 
proof  of  Its  usefulness  and  its  ability 
to  fulfil  these  objects.  Tribute  -was  paid 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman,  who  has  financed 
and  sponsored  the  organization  for  three 
seasons,  and  Mr.  Clifton,  who  has 
brought  it  to  its  present  stage  of 
development. 

The  character  of  the  performances 
Justified  the  statement  that  the  band 
had  passed  through  its  experimental 
stage.  They  were  the  performances  of 
a young  orchestra,  but  they  were  not 
performances  of  a groping  or  school- 
boyish  character.  When  there  was  a 
technical  short-coming  it  did  not  assume 
the  glaring  importance  which  it  might 
have  done  had  the  conception  of  the 
music  Itself  been  less  mature.  On  the 
contrary,  the  performances  had  .sweep 
and  cohesion  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  players  had  been  well  instructed ; 
they  understood  what  they  were  doing 
and  the  reasons  for  the  phraslngs  and 
dynamics  they  produced.  Technical  de- 
tails. fortunate  or  unfortunate,  were 
relegated  to  their  proper  place,  so  that 
the  listener  found  himself  enjoying  the 
music,  feeling  its  spirit,  sharing  the 
youth  and  enthusiasm  of  the  players 
and  forgetting  to  be  niggardly  and  cap- 
tious about  small  things. 

Nor  should  it  be  assumed  from  the 
foregoing  that  the  quality  of  the  per- 
formances as  a whole  lacked  brilliancy 
and  high  creditable  achievement.  A de- 
fective attack  of  a wind  instrument,  a 
chord  imperfectly  balanced  or  a false 
entrance  barely  avoided  did  not  impair 
the  general  unitj'  of  effect  and  homo- 
geneity of  the  tone.  There  was  clear- 
ness and  precision  of  attack,  pervasive 
rhythm  and  truly  plastic  phrasing.  Mr. 
Clifton  conducted  authoritatively,  with- 
out extravagance,  reminding  the  players 
of  tasks  well  prepared  in  rehearsal.  If 
his  tempo  in  the  middle  movement  of 
Franck’s  symphony  seemed  a shade  too 
fast,  it  is  also  true  that  he  trus  avoided 
sluggishness  of  pace  in  a place  where 
it  can  be  peculiarly,  destructive.  He 
read  the  music  with  perception  of  its 
beautiful  details  as  well  a-s  of  its  great 
- lines,  and  he  gave  the  glowing  rhetoric 
of  Strauss  Its  due. 

Mr.  Hutcheson’s  playing  of  the  con- 
certo was  not  only  an  exhibition  of  mas- 
terly musicianship  and  virtuosity  of  the 
highest  order,  but  it  was  also  and  very 
evidently  an  inspiration,  ’as  Mr.  Robin- 
son remarked,  to  the  members  of  the 
orchestra.  The  pianist’s  rhythm  and 
authoritative  conception  of  the  music 
was  as  a rock  for  the  young  musicians 
to  rest  upon.  In  his  hands  the  concerto 
again  took  its  place  as  one  of  MacDow- 
ell’s  strongest  creations  and  as  a work 
I which,  because  of  its  style  and  its  poetic 
feeling,  ranks  high  in  the  limited  reper- 
i.tory  of  worth-while  mu.slc  for  piano  and 
'orchestra.  Mr.  Hutcheson  was  ap- 
plauded very  heartily  and  repeatedly  re- 
called. 

; Twenty-seven  students  will  graduate 
this  year  from  the  American  Orchestral 
ISociety.  Two  of  them  will  immediately 
join  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra.  Audi- 
tions for  other  graduates  have  been  ar- 
ranged wltli  symphony  orchestras  of  St. 
Loiu.s,  Mlnneapoll.s  and  New  York. 
FOurtetn  American-taught  soloists  have 
played  with  tlie  American  Orchestral 
Society  this  season.  Tt.s.s  activities  will 
be  considerably  extended  in  the  season 
to  come. 


ami  in  hl.3  best  vein,  he  told  the  g 
tale  of  “The  drunkard,  the  dark.y 
and  the  two  poached  eggs.”  Then, 
with  characteristic  cleverness, 
led  the  way  for  a eulogy  of 
American-made  music  and  artists. 

The  address  over,  .lames  Stan- 
ley, basso,  began  the  regular 
programme  with  three  French 
songs,  which  he  delivered  in  a | 

pleasing  voice  and  with  excellent  . 
diction.  Eleanor  Stanley  played 
the  accompaniments. 

Winifred  Byrd,  pianist,  pre- 
sented a Debussy  Prelude,  the 
black  key  Etude  of  Chopin  and 
MacDowell’s  Concert  Etude  (the 
latter  the  first  native  work  of 
the  evening). 

Karolyn  Wells  Bassett,  whose 
youth  and  good  looks  are  among 
her  valuable  assets,  gave  her  first 
New  York  account  of  her  ability 
as  a coloratura  soprano.  Her 
debut  was  a year  earlier  than  she 
had  planned,  but  despite  this  her 
efforts  in  the  highly  embellished 
Polonaise  from  “Mignon”  and 
smaller  pieces  by  Delibes,  Stratrss 
and  herself  promised  much  for 
her  future  success. 


/ 
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Hiitclieson  as  .soloist)  and  Strauss's 
"Don  .luan.’’  The  nlaylng  in  general 
'was  amazingly  good,  the  only  serious 
defects  being  a want  of  volume  in  the 
cellos  and  a not  unnatural  lack  of 
blending  and  occasional  faulty  iiitona- 
(ion  among  the  wind  intsruments. 
Tlie  violins  were  really  fine  in  tone, 
and  th  eenergy  and  technical  .surety 
of  1 lie  young  players  were  heartening 
lo  hear.  Mr.  Clifton  is  not  onlly  to  be 
(•Commended  for  his  Intelligent  and 
limisicianly  readings  but  desei-v'e.s  an 
added  vole  6f  thanks  for  tho  devotion 
,.nd  liard  work  tliat  made  yesterday’.s 
jgood  showing  possible. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

Irvin  Cobb  walked  out  on  the  stage  of 
Carnegie  Hall  last  night  with  a man- 
ner so  basso  and  so  profundo  that  you  j 
expected  an  aria  from  "Meflstofle”  at 
the  very  least.  He  had  an  air  of  con 
sidering  this  and  deciding  against  it — 
instead  he  told  the  story  of  the  Pull-(. 
man  porter  and  the  Old  Soak,  and 
from  here,  by  easy  stages,  he  drifted 
Into  a discussion  of  American  music. 
Mr.  Cobb  is  so  blandly  persuasive  that 
it  was  possible  to  accept  all  he  said 
and  applaud  for  more.  One  gasps  a 
bit,  however,  over  the  assertion  that 
we  aro  producing  the  best  music  In 
the  -a’orld  right  here  in  this  country — 
(“the  best”  is  such  a dangeronsly  chal- 
lenging term  and  there  are  still  a few 
of  the  original  sources  left  to  meet  it. 
He  added  that  he  would  leave  us  to 
"an  American  program,”  which  also 
was  baffling,  for  the  first  numbers 
brought  you  no  nearer  Plymouth 
Rock  than  Handel.  Debussy  and 
Choptn.  McDowell  finally  emerged, 
however,  with  a "Concert  Etude”  and 
Deems  Tavlor  with  "Captain  Strat- 
ton’s Fancy.”  Without  regard  for 
national  limitations,  it  was  a grace- 
ful and  harmonious  program,  deftly 
Interpreted  by  James  Stanley,  Wini- 
fred Byrd  and  Karolyn  Wells  Bassett. 
This  was  the  third  concept  by  the 
American  Lovers  of  Music  and  by 
1 far  the  most  expert  and  stimulating 
' of  the  scries. 


The  Margaret  Eldredge  concert  was 
postponed  and  the  only  .solo  recital  | 
was  given  by  Leonida  Coroni,  a young  i 
baritone  from  the  Isle  of  Crete. 
a voice  which  is  powerful  and  tender 
and  somewhat  the  worse  for  very  rug- 
red  wear.  At  the  Metropolitan.  Pav-  | 
lova  d.anced  through  the  classic  orgy 
of  "Dionysus”  and  the  colorful  I^us- 
sian  Folk  Lore. 


A.  S. 


Deeres  1 aylor 


PRACTICAL  PATRIOTISM. 

•N’olhlng’  l.s  moin  cheering,  lo  one 
would  like  lo  S''(!  mn.sic  in  Hits 


By  GRENA  BENNETT. 

IRVIN  COBB  fired  his  first  shot 
for  native  music  and  musicians 
in  Carnegie  Hall  last  night.  He 
delivered  a five-minute  witty  and 
interesting  address  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  programme,  arranged 
by  the  American  Association  of 
Lovers  of  Music.  True  to  form 


And^e  Polak  in  Recital. 

Andre  Pfilak  gave  a violin  recital  at 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  with 
the  assistance  of  Anton  Bllotti,  pianist, 
and  the  Lenox  String  Quartet.  Mr. 
Polak  is  a pioneer  in  introducing  Amer- 
ican music  in  Europe.  He  has  a predilec- 
tion for  fist  performance,  doing  that 
service  to  the  Gruenberg  and  Stoessel 
violin  sontaa  in  Europe  and  America, 
the  Henry  Hadley  suite  and  the  Bii.soni 
and  Lazzari  Sonatas  in  this  country ’amP 
tlie  Pizzetti  Sonata  in  Paris.  He  opened 
his  concert  yesterday  afternoon  with  the 
Pizzeiti  Sonata  which  was  found  less 
pleasing  than  the  concerto  for  violin 
solo,  piano  and  quartet  by  Ernest 
Chausson.  which  followed  it.  This  work 
has  been  heard  in  Philadelphia  and  will 
be  played  again  at  the  Pittsfield  Festi- 
val. It  received  a highly  finished  read- 
ing by  the  instrumentalists  and  proved 
the  niost  interesting  number  on  the  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Polak  was  later  heard  • to 
advantage  in  a varied  group  of  shorter 
pieces.  Rex  Tillson  was  his  acoompan- 
)st. 

Tt  ‘1 By  Deems  T aylor 

THE  GRAINGER  CONCERT. 

There  were  several  "first  time  in 
New  York”  numbers  on  the  program 
of  choral  and  orchestral  music  that 
Percy  Grainger  sponsored  last  night 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  chief  among  them 
being  the  appearance  of  the  Bridge- 
port Oratorio  Society,  an  organization 
of  more  than  200  voices  that  achieved 
more  than  local  prominence  under 
the  late  Arthur  Mees,  but  which  had 
never  before  been  heard  here. 

In  vocal  material  the  society  seems 
to  be  no  more  than  moderately ! 
equipped,  its  soprano  section  being 
the  only  one  that  approaches  real 
distinction  of  tone.  It  has,  however,  | 
an  excellent  conductor  in  Frank 
Kasschau,  who  has  his  singers  under 
excellent  command  and  has  Imbued 
them  "With  some  good  ideas  concern- 
ing djmamlcs  and  phrasing.  He  con- 
ducted the  two  (purely  choral  numbers 
last  night  with  considerable  success. 

The  two  "Phalms"  tha,t  made  up 
the  first  choral  group  not  only  display ! 
Grieg’s  wonted  breadth  and  clfiar  cii- 
i-ectness  but  reveal  the  great  Norwe- 
gian as  a choral  writer  of  uncommon 
skill  and  effectiveness.  The  second  lb 
particular  has  a fascinating  middle 
section  In  "whic!!  a baritone  solo  in  B 
major  is  maintained  without  the  least 
sense  of  strain  against  a sotto  voce 
choral  accompaniment  in  B minor. 

Aloi.s  Havrllla.  who.se  baritone  voice 
is  engagingly  fresh  in  quality,  sang 
tho  solo  parts  in  both  numbers  will, 
intelligence  and  feeling.  The  other 
choral  group  ■ omprised  two  of 
Rachmaninoff’s  fino  motets  on  tradi- 
tional Russian  Church  Tnclodles.  The 
second.  "I.aud  ye  the  Name  of  the 
Lord,”  ■was  encored  by_  an  insistent 
audience. 

The  remainder  of  the  program  •was 
devoted  to  works  by  Mr.  Grainger  and 
Iby  Frederick  Dcllufi.  for  who.se  music 


^ i ■ 
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be  li  is™as  tho  prot;r.<in  notes  testi- 
fy ~a  boundicp;:  entliusiasm.  Tii'' 

Delius  pieces,  which  were  played  by 
,i  larjrc  Philharmonic  lookingr  orches- 
t.-a  under  Mr  GiMingrer's  spirited 
ha -on,  were  "North  Country  Sketches” 
Autumn,  Winter  Landscape,  Dance, 
The  Maj-ch  of  Spring)  and  "The 
.-long  of  the  High  Hills,"  the  latter 
Colling  for  chorus  and  soprano  and 
icnor  soloists  ps  well  as  the  orchestra.j 
i-.  pos.  ible  to  tinderstand  Mr. 
Grainger'.s  admiration  for  this  music 
I without  sha.-ing  it.  There  is  deep— - 
I almost  frightening— sincerity  in  De- 
lliu.^'.s  work:  distinction  of  orchestra-, 
(tion,  beautiful  reticence  and  freedom; 
from  sentimentality.  It  is  the  prod-' 

I A.  _J*  TniTtn 


net  of  a keen,  sensitive,  poetic  mind 
that  yet  fails,  somehow,  to  be  crea- 
tive. 

For  one  thing,  he  is  reminiscent; 
not  in  thematic  material,  which  would 
not  greatly  matter,  but  in  (his  hand- 
ling of  that  material.  Too  O'ften  one 
recognizes  in  his  work  not  the  melody 
and  harmony  but  the  emotional  and 
intellectual  outlook  of  Debussy,  Chy- 
kovsky,  Wagner  and  Brahms. 

His  structural  sense,  too,  is  weak. 
His  material  is  always  appropriate, 
distinguished  even;  yet  the  finished 
edifice  has  no  skyline.  If  he  were  a 
little  less  lofty  in  purpose,  a little 
more  obvious,  a little  cheaper,  he 
might  be  more  successful,  artistically 
speaking.  If  there  could  be  pretty 
good  great  music  it  would  be  Delius's, 
but  there  is  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  Grainger’s  compositions  were 
his  "Marching  Song  of  Democracy," 
for  chorus  (singing  wordless  sylla- 
bles) and  orchestra,  which  had  fine 
sonority  and  energy,  but  wa.s  a little 
hazy  in  outline;  his  familiar  and 
rather  sentlrnental  “Coionial  Song” 
heard  in  its  original  guise,  for  two 
soloists  and  orchestra;  and  his  equally 
familiar  and  altogether  irresistible  or- 
: cbestral  ti'anscription  of  "Shepherd’s 
riey." 


OTHER  MUSIC. 


-\ndre  Polah  and  the  Lenox  String 
Quartet  joined  forces,  yesterday 
afternoon  in  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  provocative  concerts  of  the 
waning  season.  Mr.  Polah  is  one  of 
those  intense  musicians  who  could  In- 
fuse ardor  into  even  those  stereotyped 
\-iolin  numbers  worn  flat  by  inevi- 
table repetition.  As  ft  happened,  his 
program  yesterday  was  in  itself  un- 
usual and  .'■timulating.  It  opened 
with  the  Pizzetti  Sonata  in  A and 
continued  with  Chausson’s  Concerto, 
in  which  Anton  Biloti  and  the  quar- 
tet merged  their  plaintive  rhythms. 
There  was  also  a group  of  wild,  tor- 
mented snatches  from  Zsolt,  Juon  and 
Loefficr  and  from  them  the  violinist 
wrung  their  uttermost,  bitter-sweet 
significance.  “Triste”  and  "Furioso" 
ran  the  markings — a perfect  charac- 
terization of  the  entire  concert. 
Though  -mostly  it  was  furioso. 

The  only  solo  concert  of  the  eve- 
ning was  a song  recital  given  by 
Charlotte  Harvis,  who  looked  like  a 
young  figure  out  of  Greuze  and  -who 
sang  of  "les  papiilons"  and  ‘‘jeunes 
fillettes"  in  a bright,  if  fragile,  col- 
oratura. A.  S. 


Voices  of  Bridgeport. 


I 


.Mr.  tlrainger  felt  tliat  he  was  carrying] 
out  an  obligation  and  fvilfllUng  a Pur- 1 
pose  Interrupted  by  Dr.  Mces  s death. 

One  may  or  may  not  share  Mr.  , 
(Jrainser's  partiality  for  Delius  as  a , 
eompo.ser.  but  tiiere  was  no  question  , 
last  night  of  the  popularity  of  hl.s  own  i 
compositions,  or  of  the  deep  impression  , 
made  by  the  compositions  of  Gneg  and  i 
Rachmaninoff,  and  by  the  singing  of  the 
chorus.  Tiiis  is  an  admirable  choral 
body.  It  iias  a superb  sonority  m cM-  I 
maxes  and  also  a yery  fine  quality  of 
pianissimo.  There  Is  a sure  attack  an<J 
a fine  clarity  in  the  movement  of  the  , 
inner  voices.  Moreo-ver,  the  different  j 
voices  retain  a marked  Individuality  of  | 
color  and  quality  as  well  as  range.  , 
Usually  there  was  exceptionally  cle^n  I 
English  enunciation  and  the  s^alght-  ; 
forw  ard  manner  of  certain  English  ^ 
choruses  and  choirs.  The  deep  feeling 
which  characterized  the  ^smglng  of 
P.achmaninoffs  Psalms  end  the  blithe 
performance  of  Mr.  Graingers  Maich 
ing  Song  of  Democracy”  found  a vet> 
genuine  response  In  the  audience. 

A.S  for  the  compositions  themselves, 
the^onep  that  haunt  the  memory  after 
an  initiial  hearing  are 

and  Rachmaninoff.  The  smiplicit>  ana 
fhc  profound  Nordic  feeling  of  Grieg  s 
compositions  place  them  among  the 
greatest  works  of  his  later  period.  In 
an  entirely  different  manner  the  music, 
ot  Rachmaninoff,  founded  on  ancient  ' 
Greek  chants,  embodies  the  noblest 
traditions  and  religious  conceptions  of 
his  race.  ,,  ..  . ' 

The  extraordinar>’^  “go.  .sentiment,  | 
and  technical  facility  of  Mr.  Grainger  s i 
i score.s  are  more  familiar.  His  ' Colonial  , 
Song”  and  “Shepherd’s  Hey”  bed  .each 
to  be  repeated  in  response  to  the  ap-  | 
clause.  The  former  was  heard  in  aj 
new-  and  very  effective  arrangement 
for  solo  voices  with  chorus.  The  lat- 
ter remains  one  of  the  happiest  efforts 
of  Mr.  Grainger,  the  coniposer. 

The  four  pieces  of  Delius,  “Autumn.  i 
“Winter  lAandscape.”  “Dance”  and  the  | 
“March  of  Sprint.”  did  not  awaken  | 
marked  enthusiasm.  They  have  a cer-  j 
talni  poetic,  if  lugubrioius  mood,  are  | 
slight  in  .substance  and  much  too  long,  j 
M»'  Grainger  conducted  quietly  and  . 
with'authority.  Mr.  iCasschau  has  rea- I 
son  indeed  to  be  proud  of  the  choral 
bodv  he  has  developed  and  his  own  com- 
plete mastery  of  his  singers  There  was 
a large  audience,  evidently  delighted 
with  the  performance. 


iT  is  iTTipossible  to  imagine  anything  ^ 
more  adorable  than  the  two  Grieg  Psalms 
which  followed.  T have  often  referred  the 
modernists  to  Grieg’s  works  as  showing 
how  dissonance  can  be  made,  euphonious. 
No  one  would  think  that  in  tho  second  ' 
verse  of  "God’s  Son  Hath  Set  Me  Free” 
the  melody,  sung  by  baritone  solo,  is  con- 
sistently in  B flat  major,  while  the  ac- 
companying harmonies  sung  by  the  chor- 
us are  in  B flat  minor.  "Blues”  they  call 
this  in  jazz;  but  what  jazz  blues  come 
within  a million  miles  of  this  inspired 
— euphonious,  melodious,  and  alto- 
gether delectable.  What  a master  of 
choral  -w’rlting  Grieg  was!  Ho  knew  how 
to  -wed  words  and  music  so  closely  that 
every  word  of  the  text  was  understood  by 
a.ttentive  listeners.  In  choral  music  that 
Is  little  short  of  a miracle. 

This  number  was  sung  under  the  di- 
rection of  Frank  Kasschau.  Bridgeport 
folk  have  every  reason  in  the  world  to  be 
proud  of  him  and  their  choir.  For  any- 
thing equal  to  their  performance  of  this 
number  and  of  Rachmaninoff’s  lovely 
"Laud  ye  the  Name  of  the  Lord”  (which 
had  to  be  repeated)  and  of  Delius’s  "Song 
of  the  High  Hills"  (under  Grainger’s  baton) 
one  has  to  go  back  to  the  Mendelssohn 


^®odIands,  meadows  and  mOTfr,-, 


* ana  moxjT,''  ■ 

had  been  contemplated  at  some  lenglhJ 
before  the  end.  | 

There  was  also  much  that 
•essive  in  “The  Song  of  the  High; 
Hills,  ^ 


uAf  » • High; 

Hills,  in  the  composer’s  skill  in  pro- 
ducing the  desired  atmosphere  in  hi.s 
use  of  his  orchestra,  in  hi«  oT-:,a„oi 


Oj^hestra,  in  his  gradual 
building-up  of  clima.xcs  and  esneciallv 


building-up  of  clima.xcs  and  especial! 
in  his  interweaving  of  tho  choral  anil 


sound,  treating  both  as  a 
out,  again,  Mr.  Dcliu.s  appeared 
in  his  own  reveries,  the  mu  i- 
t for  many  minutes  about  (he 


orchestral 
unit, 
lost 
dwelt 

same  point.  Passages  of  arresting] 
beauty  were  separated  by  others  when 
attention  flagged,  yet  the  work  gave  a 
strong  impression  that  Mr.  Delius  was 
well  acquainted  with  his  chorus  and 
nis  orchestra. 


Andre  Polah,  a violinist  who  is  not 
addicted  to  the  conventional  program, 
gave  various  unfamiliar  numbers  yes- 
terday  afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall.  With 
Anton  Bilotti,  he  began  with  Pizzetti’s 
violin  and  piano  sonata  in  A,  played  in 
March  by  Jerome  Goldstein — a work 
not  of  the  extremest  modernism,  and 
not  averse  to  melody,  but  inclined  to 
wander  yesterday.  Then  the  Lenox 
Quartet  joined  Messrs.  Polah  and  Bi- 
lotti for  Ernest  Chausson’s  “Concert” 
for  solo  violin,  piano  and  quartet.  It 
was  melodious,  in  the  post-Franckian 
manner  of  the  composer’s  symphony, 

and  mnkino*  rrr» ,,oy>  i 


UA  Liie  composer  s sympnony, 
and  making  good  use  pf  the  unusual 
combination  of  instruments,, but,  again, 
h&l’Hlv 


. , ,,  ,1  v.vy,ji  .jiutttiuii  oi  mstrumenis, , out,  again. 

Choir  of  Toronto  in  its  golden  age,  oi  to  hardly  concise,  dwelling  on  favorite 
the  Metropolitan  chorus  singing  the  ideas  to  undue  length.  Still,  it  g » 


in  Wagner's 


6 uiiuue  jengtn.  ouii,  it  is  a 

, , work  well  worth  hearing  now  and  then. 
Meister-  With  Rex  Tillson  at  the  piano,  Mr. 

Polah  played  pieces  by  Zsolt,  Frederick 
jJacobi  and  Paul  Juon  and  arrange- 


"Wachet  Auf” 
singer.” 

The  audience,  whl^ch  tv^s  a very 
one,  was  immensely  delighted  with  Gram-  (^harles  M.  Loeffler. 

“Colonial  Song”  and  "Morris  | — — 


f-^REDERICK  DELIUS  was  not  able, 
after  all,  to  come  across  the  ocean  to 
be  present  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  night  at 
the  performance  of  his  "North  Country 
Sketches”  and  "The  Song  of  the  High  Hills" 
under  the  direction  of  his  devoted  friend 
and  colleague,  Percy  Grainger.  On  the 
way  from  Italy  to  France,  prior  to  embark- 
ing for  New  York,  he  was  taken  very  weak 
(he  has  been  an  invalid  for  years)  and  his 
doctor  told  him  it  w’ould  not  be  safe  to 
proceed;  so  he  went  to  a sanitarium  at 

Cassel.  I 

While  the  audience  last  night  was  thus  | 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  see  Delius  j 
(audiences  do  love  to  look  on  and  applaud 
real  live  composers,  especiaily  when  they 
are  as  famous  as  Delius  is),  his  music,  after 
all,  was  the  main  thing.  It  xvas  performed 
by  the  Bridgeport  Oratorio  Society  and  the 
New  York  Philliarmonic.  .^t  Bridgeport 
the  same  program  was  given  and  went 
"riotously  -well,”  as  one  hearer  put  it. 

The  same  description  may  be  applied  to 
last  night’s  performance.  ,\t  Bridgeport 
Grainger’s  "Shepherd's  Hey'  and  "Colonial 
Song”  made  such  a stir  that  it  was  de- 
cided to  add  them  also  to  the  New  York 
program,  which,  in  addition  to  the  two 
Delius  pieces,  included  Grainger’s  “March- 
ing Song  of  Democracy,”  "Two  Psalms,” 
opus  74,  by  Grieg,  and  "Two  Songs  of  the 
Church”  by  Rachmaninoff.  , 


By  Ot.IX  DOWXES. 

A choral  and  orchestral  concert  was 
given  la.st  night  in  Carnegie  Hall  by 
Percy  Grainger  and  Frank  Kasschau, 
conductors,  and  the  chorus  of  ic 
Bridgeport  Oratorio  .Society,  numbering 
2.')0  voices,  which  made  it.s  first  ap- 
pearance in  this  city.  The  program  ^ 
consisted  of  Mr.  Grainger’s  'Marching  | 
Song  ot  Democracy,”  for  chorus  and  ■ 
orchestra,  conducted  by  the  composer.; 
Grieg's  Two  Psalms,  op.  74.  for  unac-  ^ 
companied  mixed  chorus  and  baritone 
solo:  Fritz  Delius's  ‘North  Country 

Sketches"  for  orchestra:  "Two  Songs, 

of  the  Church."  op.  -If,  of  Sergei  Rach- ■ 

rnaninoff;  Colonial  Song. ' arranged  for  . 
sm  rano  tenor  and  ’ pe“  i 

"Shepherd’s  Hey”  f Uie 

Kr”  'fearJ"um  Hrst  thne  here 
A note  in  the  program  ‘■’‘S'®  late 

tliis  concert  was  planned  by 
Dr.  Arthur  Mee.s  and  by  ^ 

several  years  ago.  with  a 
tical  program.  In  bringing  Bridge 

port  Cboval  Society  to  New 
interpreting  the  music  lieard  last  night 


Marching  Song  of  Democracy 
The  opening  number,  Grainger’s  "March- 
ing Song  of  Democracy,”  had  been  heard 
before  only  at  Worcester.  In  it  are  em- 
ployed the  so-called  "nonsense  syllables,” 
a new  experiment  in  choral  technic  (dat- 
ing back  to  1301)  which  has  been  copied 
by  several  modernistic  composers.  It  con- 
sists of  polyphonic  music  tvithout  words— 
"nonsense  syllables”  such  as  childien  use 
In  their  thoughtless  singing. 

This  composition  is  frightfully  difficult 
It  reminds  one  of  Beethoven’s  Ninth  and 
his  great  mass;  but  the  chorus  tackled  it 
valiantly  and  came  out  victorious.  Origi- 
nally Grainger  had  planned  to  have  it  per- 
formed by  a chorus  of  men,  women,  and 
children  singing  and  whistling  to  the 
rhythmic  accompaniment  of  tlieir  tramping 
feet  as  they  marched  along  the  street.  A 
nice  mess  they  v^ld  have  made  of  it! 
There  was  a big  outburst  of  applause  after 
Its  performance  last  night.  The  work  is 
dedicated  to  the  composer's  mother  in 
whose  honor— she  died  just  a year  ago 
last  night’s  concert  was  given. 


ger's  own 

Dance.”  Both  simply  had  to  be  repeated.  '| 
The  first  of  these  was  for  the  first  time  • 
given  here  with  the  original  firchestratlon. 
And  how  admirably  Percy  handles  the 
orchestra!  This  deeply  emotional  piece 
seemed  perfect  as  played  by  its  creator  on 
the  piano,  hut,  after  all,  a piano  is  no 
orchestra.  The  effect  of  this  music  on  the 
feelings  was  much  heightened  by  the  vocal 
duo,  beautifully  sung  by  Anita  Atw'ater 
and  William  Owen  Gilboy.  In  the  “Morris  I 
Dance”  the  whirlwind  effect  produced  by 
Grainger,  by  gradually  accelerating  the  1 
pace,  made  the  audience  wild  'svith  ' 
delight. 

As  Mr.  Grainger’s  admirable  description 
of  the  two  Delius  works  he  conducted  was 
cited  in  full  in  this  journal  last  Saturday, 
it  will  suffice  here  to  offer  a critical  esti- 
mate. The  “North  Country  Sketches”  are 
four  short  pieces  for  orchestra  alone. 
They  are  a new  kind  of  nature  music, 
without  actually  being  "programmatic 
they  convey  a deep  impression  of  autumn 
winds  soughing  In  the  trees  and  a winter 
landscape.  There  are  glimpses  of  English 
folk  music,  but  otherwise  this  music  re- 
calls no  predecessor,  it  is  Delius  In  every 
bar.  j 

More  deeply  still  was  I Impressed  by  I 
the  "Song  of  the  High  Hills.”  It  is  in- 
tended to  express  the  joy  and  rapture  felt 
in  the  Norwegian  Alps  and  to  depict  the 
lonely  melancholy  of  the  highest  altitudes 
and  the  widest  expanses.  This  work  in- 
contestably proves  Delius  a genius  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word — a creator  of 
music  that  is  new,  music  that  fascinates 
and  thrills.  It  is  beautiful  as  played  by 
orchestra  alone,  tvith  the  pianissimo 


By  QRENA  BENNETT. 

CHARLOTTE  HARVIS,  last 
night's  debutante  soprano, 
was  neard  by  a large,  friendly 
audience  In  Aeolian  Hall.  Her 
programme  was  rather  a large 
order  for  a beginner,  but  her 
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assurance,  supported  by  ambi- 
tion, guided  her  through  many 
difficult  vocal  problems. 

Her  voice  is  almost  as  light  as 
a gossamer  and  trembled  quite 
as  much  as  does  that  delicate 
thread  in  a breeze.  But  even  the 
lack  of  volume  and  the  constant 
tremolo  were  evidently  enjoyed 
by  her  enthusiastic  auditors. 


COLLECTION  of  Chopin’s 


wJad 

W'ls 


most  alluring  compositions 

inspired  the  opening  numbei’  of 
Pavlowa’s  bill  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  last  night.  And  the, 
delicate  grace  and.  charm  of  Pav- 
lowa  proved  even  more  alluring 
to  lovers  of  the  dancing  art  than  ^ 
the  melodies  of  Poland’s  poet  wipirtei 
muslolaiij^ 
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Help  arr  some  facts  about  liiP  B 
thoven  Symplion.v  Society — now  an 
ganization  of  eighty-five  members — tl|,] 
has  given  over  two  hundred  free 
eliestra  concerts  in  New  York  pid 
schools  and  charitable  and  public  in; 
tutions  since  March.  1910.  At  tliat  ti 
(his  first,  permanent,  non-profcssioil®'*'. 
People's  Orchestra  filled  Public  Sch 
6”,  Manhattan,  wiih  an  overflowing  i 
dicncc. 
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celesta  for  color— a new  touch;  but  when  i-/,ation  to  introduce  free  concerts  in  1 1%  c 
the  chorus  enters  it  becomes  sublime — public  schools  of  New  lork  and  the  fi 


.ublln,.  lil,,  ,h.  Norwegian  A,p.  ttam-  « 

selves.  The  audience  enjoyed  and  ap-  fp,,  immigr.ants  detained  at  Ellis  Islai 
plauded  both  the  Delius  works  tremen-  From  the  original  enrollment  of  n' 


clously.  May  his  New  York  triumph  help  the 
to  cheer  him  up  In  his  hospital  retreat.  ' ** 
HENRY  T.  FINCK. 


membership  has  grown  to  e(gh 


“Sketches”  Akin  to  Grieg 
Such  a concert,  with  almost  the  same 
program,  had  been  planned  by  Mr. 
Grainger  and  the  late  Dr.  Arthur  Mees, 
who  was  conductor  of  .the  Bridgeport 
i choi-us  during  his  last  few  years,  some 
time  ago,  but  the  two  Delius  works, 
were  not  heard  in  America  until  Mon- 
' day  night,  when  they  were  given  m 
1 Bridgeport.  Both-  have  strongly  in- 
dividual characteristics— a brooding, 
reflective  mood,  a touch  of  vague 
melancholy,  subtly,  skitruuy  s^iadod 
music  of  an  essentially  ixorui 
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.■\ny  organization  standing  for  cit 
educational  or  public  improvement 
any  recognized  institution,  may  have  t „ 
Rprv’cf^.'*  o f (his  orchestra  by  inquiry 
.50  St.  Mark’s  I’lace. 

I.ast  ni-'it,  in  the  auditorium  of  Pol 
School  fi-'I,  another  free  concert  r 
.given  by  this  Beethoven  Symphe 
Soeiely.  with  Estelle  I.iebling.  sopra 
and  f^vlvia  Buchman.  pian  st.  as  soloi 
and  Henry  l.efkowtich  conducting.  T Jn. 
program  included  sctcclioii«  fr  ^ 

''Faust, " Mcndclssoltn'.s  Pianoi  t oncer 
op,  25.  and  other  songs  and  instrumf 
numbers. 


t.n 


q« 


with  Grieg.  The  “Sketches  . 

their  titles,  there  was  no  mtstaKing 
the  wind  soughing  in  the  and  the 

nnle-hued  winter  landscape.  But  ftiu 
Delius  in  his  meditative  mood,  seemed 
Sometimes  to. have  forgotten  time,  and. 
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“The  Dancer  ot  Shamahra.” 

Frank  Saddler  used  to  say  of  Ir\'inE 
Berlin’s  music ; “There  is  a racial  wail 
and  throb  beneath 
that  man’s  songs 
that  goes  back  four 
thousand  years.” 
Maeterlinck 
is  credited  with 
saying  substantial- 
ly the  same  about 
Armen  Chanian’s 
oriental  face  and, 
according  to  the 
■oooklet  furnished 
by  this  dancer, 
Anatole  France 
was  similarly  im- 
pressed. 

Armen  Chanian 
comes  originally 
from  the  Caucasus 
• — from  Shamahka, 
a Tarter  town  since  earthquaked  off  the 
cnap.  Young  Armen's  family  then  “be- 
:ame  the  victim  of  jiatriarchial  dissolu- 
ion”  and  finally  the  girl  found  herself 
in  exile  in  Persia.  She  says,  in  her 
jooklet.  that  her  first  unforgettable  girl- 
lood  impression  was  when  she  witnessed 
lin  Armenian  girl,  doomed  to  death,  per- 
'orm  a dance  in  order  to  drive  the  devils 
)Ut  of  her  body. 

With  a b-’ckgro”nd  like  th's.  Armen 
Irew  upon  the  fatalism  peculiar  to  the 
(rientnl  mind,  called  herself  "The  1 lancer 
if  Shamahka”  and  last  night  in  Aeolian 
Tall  gave  a recital  of  out-of-the-ordinary 
lances.  A native  Armenian  chorus  and 
wo  Persian  musicians  accompanied  her 
nterpretations.  There  was  also  an  orches- 
ra  of  four  iiieces:  piano,  violin,  flute 
.ml  ’cello,  that  played  at  some  ambitious  ' 
nusic  but  it  strikes  me  the  less  said 
bout  that  part  of  the  entertainment  the 
etter. 

The  Soul  of  Asia. 

The  stage  of  Aeolian  Hall  was  lav- 
shl.v  carpe‘'ed  with  Oriental  rugs.  A 
ackdrop  of  post-Uersian  art — black, 
old,  green  and  garnet — was  outlined  by 
cutdrop  of  cobalt  covered  with  golden 
nosque-like  lettering,  and  in  between 
hese  two  drof's  was  a pillowed  couch. 
Shortly  after  the  “orerture”  by  the 
foresaid  four-piece  orchestra,  the  fast- 
athering  audience  smarted  to  thicken.  A 
ig  confngent  of  Armenians  pushed  and 
rowded  down  the  aisles  in  the  dark,  as 
rowds  do  in  a second-rate  picture  show, 
'he  ushers  were  helpless.  In  the  re- 
ultant  confusion  it  was  therefor-'  diffl- 
ult  to  hear  Armen’s  speech.  But  ai 
he  stood  there  with  her  delicate,  grace- 
ul  body  lightly  swathed  in  white  silk,  I 
eard  her  explain  that  if  her  audience 
xpected  to  see  mere  technique  they 
/ould  be  disappointed. 

“AVhat  I trr  to  express  with  my  danc- 
ig.”  said  Mile.  Ohanian,  prettily  ‘‘is  the 
loul  of  the  East.”  Thereupon  followed 
ne  of  the  most  atmospheric  dance  and 

oik  song  recitals  it  has  been  my  prlvi- 
;ge  to  witness. 

Sab-consclons  Drama. 

To  a costumed  prince  reclining  on  the 
ouch,  and  to  th-e  accompaniment  of  a 
’ersian  guitar  and  hand  drum.  Mile, 
lhanian  gave  a “Dance  of  the  Harem.” 
t frankly  natural,  sub-consciously 

rtistic.  There  was  a roll  and  sway  and 
bandon  about  it  of  a purring,  Persian 
Missy  cat.  Over  it  all  hung  an  atmos- 
hcre  of  melancholy — of  unrequited  love. 

>0  question  about  that. 

The  next  dance.  "In  Chains,”  was 

Jymbolic  and  wonderfully,  weirdly  ef- 
ectivc.  .Mile.  Ohanian's  bare  feet  scarce- 
7 touched  the  floor  at  times.  Again,  she 
•rithed  on  the  rugs  in  graceful  despair. 

• s though  unobserved  and  alone,  sbe 
Miid  bare  the  soul-struggle  against  ar- 
I ficial  barriers  that  beset  those  who  are 
■ orn  to  passion  and  tragedy.  Truly 
•lance  is  part  of  the  life  of  the  Oriental. 

In  “The  C'oiirte.san  of  Shamahka” — 
folk  dance  of  her  native  town — she 
ppenred  delicately  wrapped  in  black 
iice  with  a girdle  of  Byzantine  gold  and 
^jaed  feather  in  her  peaked  cap.  Her 
^pressive  eye.s  shot  melted  Are  and  the 
•nging  an  Occidental  woman  tries  to 
|i(licote  with  a lurinj;  smile,  she  ex- 
cessed  with  a .single  flashing  step. 

The  Curse  of  Salome”  -\rmen  again 
ressed  in  black— more  elegant  and 
I'rober  than  her  other  costumes — with  a 
'irning  red  clonk  sweeping  behind  her 
le  carried,  as  though  .she  were  nestling 
1 infant,  a mangled  mass  of  clutched 
Ik,  dripping  with  red  fringe— which 
minded  one  of  what  was  left  of  .lohn 
e Baptist  after  Salome  got  through 
ith  him. 

Her  conception  of  this  drama  was 
• t of  a crazed  soul  searching  the 
>r!d  over  for  the  body  of  her  beloved. 


P The  folk  songs  scattered  through  the 
program  were  sung  by  six  men  and 
women  in  costume  and  these  ^rformers 
were  deliciously  ingenious.  Had  they 
tried  to  be  accurate--as  » chmr-^hey 
miffht  liare  ruined  the  eirect.^ 
trolled  on  and  off  as  they  would  m t^ir 
sun-baked,  awning-shadowed  courtyarfs. 

These  folk  songs  were  mostly  just  two 
notes,  starting  with  the  fifth  of  the  scale 
and  invariably  ending  on  the  sixth 

The  art  of  Armen  Ohanian  is  the  art 
of  Asia  rolled  into  tbe  CleopMran  rug 
t^t  should  have  enveloped  Helen  of 
'Tr* *y. 
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By  Deems  Taylor 


J 


“THE  THIEF  OF  BAGDAD.” 

There  is  so  much  music  In  “The 
Thief  of  Bagdad”  that  a music  critic 
might,  for  once,  venture  timidly  Into 
the  ordinarily  exclusive  territory  of 
the  movie  reviewer  without  becoming 
too  outrageous  a trespasser.  The  music 
begins  even  as  one  enters  the  lobby  of 
the  Liberty  Theatre,  when  one’s  ears 
are  assailed  by  the  mellifluous  yowling 
of  three  possibly  genuine  Arab  musi- 
cians, who  accompany  their  songs  on 
a rebab  (and  why  should  It  not  be 
called  a rebab?),  a sort  of  jlngle-less 
tambourine,  and  an  abednigo — or  pos- 
sibly It  is  a mandolin. 

The  film  proper  commences  to  the 
burden  of  more  Arab  wails.  These, 
however,  soon  give  way  to  an  elab- 
orate score  arranged  and  composed  by 
Mortimer  Wilson.  It  is  difficult  to 
watch  a film  and  listen  critically  to 
its  score  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
but  even  a single  hearing  of  the  "Thief 
of  Bagdad”  score  indicates  that  while 
its  thematic  material  Is  neither  ex- 
traordinarily graphic  nor  Individual, 
it  is  unobtrusively  appropriate  and 
much  more  smoothly  constructed  than 
most  motion  picture  scores  manage 
to  be. 

The  orchestra,  as  Is  usually  the 
case  with  movie  productions,  suffers 
from  lack  of  sufficient  strings  to  give 
proper  body  to  the  quasl-symphonlo 
character  of  the  music.  This  defect 
aside,  however,  the  scoring  displays 
considerable  Ingenuity  in  utilizing  a 
comparatively  small  body  of  instru- 
ments so  as  to  extract  from  them  the 
maximum  amount  of  sonoritjr  and 
dramatic  effectiveness. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

Aeolian  Hall,  which  was  so  exceed- 
ingly Ming  through  the  dynasty  of 
Paul  Whiteman,  was  turned  Into  an 
Armenian  garden  for  Armen  Ohanian 
last  night — somewhat  to  the  surprise 
of  the  sedate  little  hall,  which  always 
wears  an  air  of  polite  distress  at  these 
sudden  and  inexplicable  transforma- 
tions. Against  a background  of  flam- 
ing clouds  and  Persian  hieroglyphics 
the  dancer  of  Shamahka  retraced  the 
languorous  steps  of  her  pantomimes; 
she  was  Salome  and  a Persian  slave 
and  the  chief  antagonist  in  the  fa- 
miliar struggle  between  passion  and 
the  Persian  Mrs.  Grundy.  They  were 
all  pensive  sketches — she  had  warned 
the  audience  that  they  would  be  “a 
leetle  melancholy” — but  the  lighter 
touch  was  added  by  a group  of  native 
singers  who  wandered  on  and  off  the 
stage  with  the  most  naive  and  joyous 
Irresponsibility. 

Part  of  the  charm  of  this  wholly 
delightful  performance  was  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  the  performers 
Ignored  the  audience.  It  might  have 
been  a scene  from  almost  any  village, 
with  the  neighbors  dropping  in  for 
whatever  is  the  Armenian  for  a rous- 
ing Sunday  afternoon.  The  music 
had  been  gathered  from  many  sources, 
Cui  and  Kreisler,  Hubay  and  Uimsky- 
Korsakoff.  But,  played  and  sung  as 
It  was  by  “a  native  Persian  orches- 
tra” and  ‘‘a  native  Armenian  choir,” 
It  all  sounded  strangely  alike  in  a 
I medley  of  throbbing  drums  and  wall- 
' Ing  reeds.  A.  S. 


R A-  . 


The  Symphony  Society's  hlghwater-  j 
mark  this  season  in  the  matter  of  j 
novelties  was  the  production  of  “Le  | 
Qhant  du  Rossignol”  last  November  ' 
for  the  first  time  in  New  York  (Mr.  ^ 
Stokowski  had  given  the  first  American  i 
performance  a fortnight  earlier  in 
Philadelphia).  The  remainder  of  the  ^ 
Symphony  Society’s  new  productions 
[are  assembled  in  the  subjoined  list: 

I tBoceberini — Concerto  for  violin. 

IBridge Two  poems  for  orchestra. 

tFairchild — Tableau  musical,  “Shah 
.Feridoun.”  , 

'Goldmark — Tone-poem,  "The  Call  of 
the  Plains.” 

! 'Hanson — Symphonic  poem,  “North  i 
and  West.” 

tHolst  -Ballet  music  from  “The  Per-: 
feet  Fool.”  I 

IHolst — Fugal  concerto  for  flute  ana 
ioboe. 

tPierne — Suite  from  "Cydalise,”  Part 

L 

+ Pierne — Suite  from  “Cydalise,” 

Parts  II  and  III. 

tSaminsky  — Tone  - poem,  “The  i 
Vigils.”  i 

fSchreker — Dance  Suite.  | 

•First,  performsnoe  anywhere: 
tFlret  performance  in  America.  1 

First  performance  In  New  Torlle 

! None  of  these  works  was  of  capital 
importance;  yet  we  would  not  willingly 
have  foregone  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
I ing  even  the  least  consequential  of  j 
* them — which  was  probably  the  tepid  ; 

' and  derivative  suite  of  Schreker.  The  ' 
Boccherini  concerto,  a recent  exhuma- 
' tion  from  the  dust  heaps  of  the  eigh- 
! teenth  century,  need  not  have  been  dis- 

I interred.  Mr.  Bridge’s  two  tone- 
: poems  were  sensitively  poetic,  written 

with  taste  and  skill,  but  unnecessarily 
! subservient  to  the  French  occupation 
of  English  music  a decade  ago.  And  ^ 
j that  is  true  also  of  Mr.  Fairchild’s 
' ‘‘Shah  Feridoun.”  Mr.  Goldmark’s  “Call  j 

II  of  the  Plains”  and  Mr.  Saminsky’s 

“Vigils” — both  exhibited  on  the  same 
program — were  old  ivorks  revamped: 
Mr.  Goldmark’s  dates  from  1915,  Mr. 
Saminsky's  from  1912.  They  should 
have  been  left  in  silence  and  obscurity, 
for  neither  composition  is  representa- 
tive, and  both  of  them  exhale  what  Mr. 
Yeats  once  called  “the  stale  odor  of 
spilt  poetry.”  Mr.  Hanson’s  symphonic 
poem,  “North  and  West,”  would  have 
impressed  us  more  if  it  had  seemed  a 
little  less  confident,  a little  less  sure 
of  itself:  for  it  is  not  sufficiently  in- 

dividual and  significant  to  justify  its 
rather  blatant  manner  of  address.  The 
Ballet  Music  from  Gustav  Holst’s  opera 
“The  Perfect  Fool”  has  charming 
pages — particularly  the  “Dance  of  the 
Spirits  of  Water”;  but  the  rest  of  it 
is  far  from  being  Holst  at  his  best. 
His  coTveerto  for  flute  and  oboe  is  a 
mildly  amusing  trifle.  The  music  from 
Pierne’s  “Cydalise”  is  feeble  in  ideas 
and  undistinguished  in  style.  Widor’s 
“Marche  Americaine”  was  contrived, 
we  believe,  as  a sort  of  tonal  birthday 
cake  for  his  good  friend  Mr  Dam- 
rosch;  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  let 
it  go  at  that. 


Mi sch akoff  .4 p p oiii led 
Symphony  Coiicerlma.’'iter 

Russian  Violinisl  Was  (Ihoscn 
From  ."jOO  '^I'o  Be  Soloist 
in  Stadium  roncerts 

Mischa  Michakoff.  a Russian  violin 
ist,  who  was  the  only  pla.ver  among 
live  hundred  candidates  in  the  Stadium 
auditions  chosen  to  appear  as  soloist 
in  last  summci’s  Stadium  concerts,  has 
been  named  conccrtmastcv  of  the  New 
1 York  Symphony  Orchestra,  according 
i to  an  announcement  from  Harry  Hark- 
■ ness  Flagler,  president  of  the  >lym- 
^ phony  Society.  Mr.  Mir.chakofV.  who 
succeeds  Gustave  Tinlul,  will  begin  his 
duties  with  the  new  .season. 

Mr.  Mischakoir  wa.<  horn  in  I’ros- 
kurovv,  Podolia,  in  the  Ukiainc,  in  1897, 
studied  under  Korgueff,  a pupil  of 
Auer,  and  was  gold  modal  graduate  of 
the  Pclrograd  Conservatory  in  101.2. 
He  was  concertmaster  of  the  I’eti'ograd 
Orchestra  under  Albert  Coates  in  1917. 
held  a similar  position  at  the  .Mo.scow 
Grand  Opera  for  the  season  of  19'20- 
1921.  and  later  with  the  Warsaw  Phil-  ' 
harmonic.  He  has  made  recital  tours 
in  Russia,  Poland  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Mischakoff's  first  Amerioan  ap- 
pearance was  at  the  Carnegie  Chamber 
Music  Hall  in  April.  1923.  In  July  he 
played  at  the  Stadium,  and  has  given  j 
three  recitals  in  Town  and  Carnegie  I 
halls  in  the  latest  scries,  as  well  as  | 
appearing  as  soloist  at  a Sunday  night  ] 
concert  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera ; 
House.  I 


Richard  Singer  Makes 
His  Bow  in  Recital  Here 


Pianist  (»ives  Varied  Program 
With  an  Expression  I'hat 
Pleases  Audience 

Richard  Singe:',  a pianist  who  has 
been  known  in  European  concert  hall.«  | 
for  years  both  as  soloist  with  the  moie  i 
important  symphony  orchestras  as  well 
as  in  his  own  recital  programs,  made 
his  New  York  recital  debut  yesterday  j 
afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall.  His  pro-  ■ 
gram  was  varied  enough  to  suit  the  j 
cosmopolitan  tastes  of  any  audience,  j 
for  it  included  a Busoni  arrangement  j 
lOi  Bach’s  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D! 
jMinoi',  Liszt’s  “Apres  une  lecture  du  ! 
Dante,”  Chopin’s  “.\ndante  spianato  e 
Polonaise,”  three  of  the  pianist’s  own 
compositions — a Prelude.  “Mondnacht 
auf  Capri”  and  a tanatella — Debussy 
and  MacDowcIl. 

The  audience  was  not  large,  but  re- 
ceived Mr.  Singer’s  expressive  playing 
most  enthusiastically.  His  rendition 
of  the  Liszt  number  was  particularly 
effective,  a little  given  to  the  emotional 
I type  of  interpretation  rather  than  the 
I strictly  technically  brilliant  manner. 
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Throng  Attends  Concert 

Efforts  of  Symphonic  Society 
Warmly  Applauded 

.K  large  audience  attended  the  sixth 
free  concert  of  the  Sunday  Symphonic 
Society  yesterday  at  the  George  M.  j 
Cohan  Theater,  the  only  orchestral  re-  ; 
cital  of  the  day.  Willy  Stahl,  assist-  j 
ing  artist,  won  liberal  applause  for  his  j 
rendition  of  the  Lalo  Espagnole.  Josiah 
Zuro,  conductor  of  the  orchestra,  had  j 
arranged  a special  Music  Week  pio-  j 
gram,  which  met  with  cordial  approval. 

Schubert’s  “Unfinished  Symphony,”  I 
the  Chopin  polonaise,  the  march  from 
“Tanphausei'”  and  the  Rienzi  overtui-e 
were  greeted  with  particular  enthu- 
siam.  )lr.  Zuro,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  recital,  remarked  that  the  attend- 
ance and  warm  applause  indicated  that 
.here  was  no  need  for  the  music  sea- 
i,on  coming  to  an  end  in  the  spring, 
since  there  was  patronage  for  concerts 
from  January  to  December. 


Pavlowa  Raises : 
S10,000  Charity; 

- . -W-il.  <»•  . 

Ten  thousand  dollars,  it  was  an- 
nounced, was  obtained  for  Anna  Pav- 
lowa's  home  for  Russian  refugee 
children  in  Paris  through  last  night’s 
benefit  performance  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House.  “Snowflakes”  and  i 
“Autumn  Leaves,”  were  the  principal 
ballet  numbers  chosen  for  her  season’s  : 
farewell.  j 

For  the  next  group,  Efrem  Zimbalist, 
about  to  catch  a train,  changed  places  ! 
on  the  program  with  Ina  Bourskaya, 
supplementing  his  set  numbers  with  ; 
three  encores.  Mme.  Bour.skava.  who; 
began  with  “Mon  coeur  s’ouvre  a ta  j 
voix,”  from  “Samson  et  Dallla,”  also  j 
was  liberally  encored.  May  Fine 
played  her  accompaniments  and  Em- 
manuel Bay  those  of  Mr.  Zimbalist. 
The  third  assisting  soloist  of  the  eve 
ning  was  Roshanara,  who  danced  , 
Hindu  numbers  during  the  divertisse-  ' 
ments  which  closed  a Inost  generous 


Mme.  PavlowB  is  lo  reappear  here 
>.n  Urtober  16  for  a farewell  engage- 
ni.-nt  of  three  and  a half  weeks  at  the 
'ianhattan  Opera  House. 

•\l  Town  Hall  Mme.  Anna  Shomer 
tothenberg  was  the  central  figure  of 
.le  evening  in  a program  of  Jewish 
ongs,  including  folksongs  and  num- 
bers by  local  or  neighboring  composer.s. 

= he  Y.  M.  H.  A.  Choral  Society,  which 
opened  the  concert  with  a .song  by  A. 
\v.  Binder,  the  accompanist  of  the  eve- 
ning, assisted  Mine.  Rothenberg  in  two 
■no  re  oi  his  numbers.  A group  of 
Gelbfti't,  Mr.  Binder  and 
.Save!  Zilberts  preceded  a scene  fi'ont 
■he  singer’s  folksong  operetta,  “Ai^ioll 
Is  Gevehn  a Meise,”  with  Mme.  Roth- 
tnberg  and  Chaim  Kotlyansky,  bary- 
tone, followed  by  folksongs. 

Mme.  Rothenberg’s  voice  was  not  a 
particularly  large  one,  but  she  used  it 
.skillfully  and  expressively.  Her  inter- 
pretations proved  effective  and  were 
relished  by  an  audience  of  respectable 
size. 

There  was  singing  last  night  also  at 
i'arnegie  Chamber  Music  Hall,  where 
Yvonne  Du  Barry,  soprano;  Carmine 
Giovanni,  tenor,  and  Louis  Chartier, 
barytone,  shared  a recital  with  Dr. 
Cav.  Lugi  Constantino,  pianist. 


that  there  was  not  enough  money  mi 
the  treasury  to  raise  the  salaries  of 
the  rank  and  file.  , x i 

It  did  not  assiirage  the  discontent 
when  it  was  made  known  that  Otto 
Kahn  was  willing  to  pay  as  high  as 
$100,000  a year  to  induce  Mr.  Sto- 
kowski to  go  to  New  York.  For  the 
present  the  Philadelphia  conductor 
evidently  does  not  desire  to  make  the 
change.  He  has  plans  Jor  a mam- 
moth  chorus  for  tho  SesfjuicentonuiRl. 
when  the  music  from  Philadelphia  will 
be  radiocast  throughout  the  world. 


'over  the  even  Ing'S’^orlt.  One  can 
say  TTithout  reservations  that  the 
chorus  sang  accurately  and  on  the 
pitch  and  ■wltiih  an  interest  and  evi- 
dent enjoyment  that  ai'C'  too  often 
mbsslng  in  the  concert  halls. 

Perhaps  the  singing  school  idea  Is 
coming  back.  America  makes  music 
at  present  much  as  It  plays  baseball — 
by  proxy’;  and  a little  less  profession- 
\ alism  and  a little  more  general  good 
time  might  be  a healthy  thing  for 
our  arts  and  our  athletics.  One  might 
misquote  Ernest  Newman  to  the  ex- 
tent of  remarking  that  choral  music 
that  is  w'orih  singing  at  all  is  worth 
singing  by  amateurs. 


Miss  Toti  Dal  Monte,  soprano  from^ 
alia  Scala,  of  Milan  (by  arrangement 
with  Charles  L.  Wagner). 

Miss  Joan  Ruth,  soprano  (American). 
Miss  Mary  Bonetti,  contralto  (Amer- 
ican). 

Ralph  Errolle,  tenor  (American). 
Francesco  Seri,  basso. 

The  artists  who  have  been  re-engaged 
are  as  follows; 

SOPR.ANOS 
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ORCHESTRA,  UNION 
REACH  AGREEMENT 


Philadelphia  Symphony’s  Salary 
Settlement  Not  Divulged — 
Mr.  Stokowski  to  Remain 


PHILADBldMIIA,  I'a.,  May  5 (Spe-  ^ 
Icial)— After  tivo  months  of  conference. 
during  which  it  often  seemed  as  if  a ] j 
deadlock  would  remain  unbreakable,}, 

I an  undersatnding  whose  terms  are  not , I 
i divulged  has  been  reached  between  ; | 
ithe  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Associa- j | 
tion  and  Local  No.  77,  American  Fed- 1 j 
eration  ’of  Musicians,  of  which  Thomas  : l 
M.  Rivel  is  president.  ! j 

The  crux  of  the  difficulty  was  the  1 
minimum  wage,  which  the  orchestra 
had  set  at  .$60  a week,  and  the  union, 
sought  to  raise  to  $75  a week.  Irr  } 
each  of  the  noncommittal  and  guarded  ■ 

' statements  given  to  the  public,  Mr.  . 

; Rivel  Had  stress  on  the  statement  that  ^ 
Ithe  last  thing  sought  by  the  union  w’as  ; 

I the  disruption  of  the  orchestra.  He  } 

I paid  tribute  to  the  place  it  had  made, 

I for  itself  and  its  value  established  as  I 
a civic  asset  and  desirable  advertise- | 
ment.  But.  he  said,  the  musicians  i 
must  be  assured  a wage  compatible  1 
with  their  standing  as  virtuosi. 

‘ The  position  of  members  of  the  or- 
!chestra  was  that  they  felt  pride  in; 
the  acquired  prestige  of  the  organiza-  | 
tion  and  dsavowed  the  smallest  desire  \ 
to  wreck  or  to  impair  it.  so  that  they  ; 
wished  the  public  to  regard  the  effort  | 
made  in  their  behalf  by  the  union  as 
■ one  from  which  they  were  detached ; 
personally,  though  naturally  the  de- 
, sired  to  profit  l>y  a successful  out- 
come.  . . ■ 

Just  before  March  1 the  union  is- 
sued instructions  to  the  104  members 
of  the  orchestra  not  to  renew  their 
contracts  with  the  Orchestra  Associa- 
tion. Some  of  the  players — none  of 
them  prominent — forthwith  entered 
into  new  agreements  with  motion  pic- 
ture orchestras  and  amusement  enter- ; 
prises.  But  the  majority  have  been 
•ontent  to  await  the  outcome  of  the 
h ng  debate  between  Arthur  Judson, 
manager  of  the  rchestra,  and  Mr. 
Ravel. 

To  grant  the  full  demands  of  the 
’ union  would  have  meant  an  addition 
of  perhaps  $100,000  a year  to  the  wage 
I scale.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
orchestra  could  not  continue  if  such  a 
concession  were  made.  The  permanent 
endowment  fund  is  about  $2,000,000, 
land  to  meet  in  full  the  musicians’  de- 
I mands  it  would  be  necessary  to  add 
about  $1,500,000  to  this  fund. 

It  is  not  believed  desirable  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  seats,  for,  as  it  is, 
the  privilege  of  attendance  has  come 
to  be  much  of  a family  heirloom  for 
affluent  season  subscribers. 

Members  of  the  orchestra-N  it  is 
learned,  felt  aggrieved  when  tliey 
heard  that  by  the  terms  of  his  con- 
tract of  two  years  ago  Mr.  Stokowski 
was  to  he  paid  a salary  of  $40,000 
a year.  Thereafter  they  were  unwill- 
ing to  accept  the  management’s  plea 


THE  PEOPLE’S  CHORUS. 

“The  People’s  Chorus  sang  in  the 
Town  Hall  last  night.’’  Somehow  the 
sentence  looks  a little  ana>ijjronistic  in 
I the  columns  of  a New  Y’ork  morning 
j paper  of  the  year  1924.  It  sounds 
I more  as  if  it  belonged  on  the  front 
ipage  of  a country  journal  (one  page 
j general  news,  one  page  local  gossip, 
tw'o  pages  boiler  plate  and  foreclosure 
i sale  notices)  of  more  than  one  gen- 
: eration  ago;  the  words  are  so  irre- 
sistibly evocative  of  melodeons  and 
wax  flowers  and  Dore's  Bible  and 
buggy  riding.  }j 

E.xcept,  of  course,  that  a generation  i 
or  so  past  one  would  not  have  called  ■ 
it  the  People’s  Chorus,  but  a Singing 
School;  and  there  would  probably  have 
: been  no  public  concert,  for  the  simple 
' reason  that  most  of  the  able-bodied 
, public  \vould  have  bein  singing  in  it. 

I Essentially,  however,  the  People’s 
1 Chorus  that  gave  its  spring  concert 
i last  night  is.  both  In  organization  and 
aims,  a recrudescence  of  the  old- 
fashioned  country  singing  school. 
Like  its  almost  forgotten  ancestor,  it 
Is  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
most  people  like  to  sing,  particularly 
to  sing  together:  and  that  thoSe  who 
don’t  sing  very  well  would  probably  : 
like  to  sing  better  and  should  have  j 
a chance  to  learn.  i' 

There  are  several  branches  of  the  j 
People’s  Chorus — which,  by  the  way,  | 
was  founded  in  1916  by  E.  Camllierl,  j 
its  present  conductor.  Last  night  s j 
progress,  for  instance,  was  given  by  ; 
the  advanced  unit,  which  rehearses  ' 
every  Friday  night  and  whose  mem-  ! 
bers  are  supposed  to  have  had  some  ‘ 
vocal  training  and  to  be  able  to  read 
music  at  sight.  It  is  recruited  from 
the  other  units,  one  meeting  on 
Thursday  evenings  for  elementary 
"sight-reading,  one  on  Monday  even- 
I Ings  for  advanced  sight-reading  and  j 
' one  on  Saturday  afternoons  for  those 
w'ho  have  no  free  evenings. 

There  was  nothing  formal  about 
yesterday  evening’s  affair.  M.  (7a- 
rnilieri  acted  as  his  own  accompanist, 
directing  his  forces  from  the  piano, 
and  the  choristers  remained  seated 
while  they  sang.  The  program  w-as 
a mingling  of  solid  classical  fare  with 
less  pretentious  pieces  that  still  man- 
I aged  to  remain  above  the  level  of  bal- 
ladry It  included  Haydn’s  “The 
Heav'ens  Are  Telling,”^ 

“Largo”  and  Ode  on  bt.  Cecilia  s 
Day.  Cornelius’s  “Ein  Ton,”  the 
“Blue  Danube”  waltzes,  Shelley  .s 
“Twilight  and  Vesper  “ 

popular  group  that  introduced  Mah 
Lindy  Lou”  and  “Love’s  Old  Sweet 
Song  ” In  addition  there  were  Mlmi  ,s 
opening  air  from  “La  Boheme”  and 
■a  song  group  by  Idalla  Hare,  soprano 
and  a speech  upon  "Music  From  a 
Business  Man’s  Point  of  View  by 
William  C.  Breed. 

It  was  not  an  occasion  to  call  toi 
the  profe.ssional  ministrations  of  a 
music  critic.  'I’he  People’s  Chorus 
was  there  to  give  Its  members  a 
chance  to  sing  and  to  give  pleasure 
to  its  a.ndlencc;  and  as  it  accom- 
plished both  alms,  it  would  take  a 
pretty  ponderous  critic  to  wax  clinical 
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Mile.  Rasch  Spans 
Globe  With  Dances 


Franc*^»  A.Ma 
Grace  Anthony 
I..ucrezl0  Borl 
ICilen  Dalosay 
Yvonne  d’Arle 
Florence  Kaston 
Minnie  Keener 
Amellta  Galli-Curci 
Nannette  Guilford 
j Tjouiee  Hunter 
Marie  Jeritza 
I Queena  Mario 
I Mary  Melllsh 
' ME//Z0-H0rKA>08 


Merle  .Mcock 
i Cecil  Arden 
Karin  Branr.ell 
1 Tna  Bourskaya 
1 .liilia  Claufisen 


Nina  Morgana 
Frances  Peralta 
Rosa  Ponselle 
Delia  Reinhardt 
Kllzabeth  Rethberg 
T.aura  Robertson 
Marcella  Roseler 
Charlotte  Ryan 
Thalia  Sabanieeva 
Deonora  Sparkea 
Marie  Rundelius 
Marie  Tiffany 
Phradic  Wells 

and  contraltos 

Kathleen  Howard 
Marie  Hattfeld 
Marg’t  Matzenauer 
Sigrid  Onegin 
Marlon  Telva 
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monient  before  Albertins  Rasch,  j 
sometime  premiere  danseuse  of  the  , 
Imperial  Opera  at  Vienna,  and  her  bnl-  , 
liant  ensemble  of  youthful  and  comely  1 
dancers  embarked  upon  their  deferred 
program  at  the  Times  Square  Theater 
yesterday  afternoon  a man  in  a blue 
sack  suit,  soft  hat  in  hand,  appeared 
before  the  curtain.  The  audience 
rustled.  , , 

“Is  it  still  Sunday?”  somebody  in- 
quired audibly.  o u,. 

“I  am  not  a member  of  the  Sabbatl. 
Committee,”  the  man  before  the  curtail! 
began.  He  was  interrupted  bv  pro- 
longed applause  before  he  could  con- 
tinue with  his  announcement  ol  ni.r. 
changes  from  the  printed  program. 

Report  has  it  that  Mile.  Rasch  is  c 
stern  and  unrelenting  maitresse  o< 
ballet.  If  this  be  true— and  how  could 
such  effortless  technique  be  achieved 
otherwise? — her  gracile  youth.s  and 
maidens  may  well  console  themselve.t 
for  the  rigors  of  her  discipline  by  re- 
flecting upon  the  consequent  perfec- 
tions of  their  dancing.  A performance 
so  finished  in  its  choreography,  so 
warm  in  its  interplay  of  color,  so  ex 
quisite  in  its  expression  of  value  and 
mood  is  not  often  given. 

Mile.  Rasch  herself  is  a dancer  ci 
the  distinguished  accomplishments  and 
if  a versatility  which  seems  to  have  no 
frontiers.  She  spanned  the  globe  i 
lightly  in  selecting  her  program. 
Arabian,  Caucasian,  Czecho-Slovakian, 
Polish,  Viennese.  Spanish,  Indian  an<i| 
Hungarian  dances,  interspersed  with 
the  more  classic  forms,  followed  onc: 
upon  the  other  in  vivid  succession.! 
Her  distinctly  Oriental  beauty  is  highlyj 
plastic;  she  creates  a character  as  well 
as  a dance  with  each  new  impersona-j 
tion.  I 

Her  ensemble  is  almost  uniformly 
excellent,  a fact  which  Mile.  Raschl 
recognized  by  giving  up  the  stage  for, 
many  numbers  to  the  very  per-sonable- 
young  women  of  her  company.  If  it  is 
not  invidious  to  single  out  any  for 
special  mention,  a word  of  praise  mig-ht 
be  given  to  Mary  Parsons,  who  danced 
a barbaric  “Invocation”  accompanied 
only  by  the  distant  and  mysterious 
beating  of  a gong,  and  to  Louise  and 
Stella  Rothacker  for  their  agile  grace 
in  “Danse  des  Esclaves.”  I 
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Raymoncle  Dolaunois  Hftnrictte  Rakeneld 
Jeanne  Gordon 

TENORS 

Rudolf  Laubenthal 


Angelo  Bada 
' Max  BlocVi 
Mario  Chainlee 
Hafaelo  Diaz 
Miguel  Flela 
Beniamino  Gigli 
Edward  Johnson 
Morgan  Kingston 

barytones 

Vincente  Ballester  Vincenzo  ReschigUtn 


Giacomo  Lauri-Volpi 
Giovanni  Martinelll 
George  Meader 
Giordano  PaltrinieiT 
Curt  Taucher 
Armand  Tokatyan 


Edmund  Burke 
Thomas  Chalmers 
Louis  d Angelo 
Giuseppe  Daniae 
Giuseppe  De  Luca 
Arnold  Gabor 
Millo  Plcco 

BASSOS 


Titta  Ruffo 
Carl  Schlegel 
Kreidrlch  Sch<)rr 
Gustav  Schutzendorf 
Antonio  Scottl 
T^a'vrencc  Tlbbett 
(,’larence  WhitehiU 


Pompilio  Malatesta 
.lose  'Mardones 
CJiovanni  Martino 
T,eon  Uothler 
James  Wolf 


< osm  CTORS 
Wilfrid  Pelletier 
Karl  Riedel 
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Paul 


Paolo  -\nanian 
Paul  Bender 
Michael  Bohnen 
Feodor  Chaliapin 
Ailamo  i)idur 
William  Gustafson 

( oxni ( TORS 

Giuseppe  Bambo-  Louis  Hasselnians 

srhok  Genaaro  Papl 

Artur  Bodanzky 

ASSISTANT 
Fauslo  Cleva 

lUccardo  Dell*»ra  — - 

Antonio  dell  ’Oreftce  Georg  Seheatyen 
Carlo  Edwards  Vittorio  Verse 

Eisler 

Choriia  .Vlaater 

Giulio  Sett! 

Technical  Director 
Edward  Siedle 
Stage  Directors 
Samuel  Thewnian 
Wilhelm  von  W’ymetal 
Stage  Manager 
Armando  Agnini 
.\s»lafant  Stage  Managers 
Oeoar  Sanne 
Lodovico  Viviani 

Premiere  Danaeuee  and  Ballet  Miatrcaa 
Miss  Rosina  Oalli 
Ballet  Master 
Oitokar  Bartik 
Premier  Danaeur 
Giuseppe  Bonflgllo 
Mime  and  Danseur 
Alexis  Kosloff 

Solo  Dan*eu8e8  a 

Miss  Florence  Rudolph,  Miss  Lilian  Ogden  ' ffitc. 

Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  will  be  abroad  the  ’ 
grea**r  part  of  the  summer. 
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Calti-Casazza,  Sailing,  An- 
nouncesOflferings  for  Year 
Beginning  November  S 


LOUIS  D.  HIRSCH 


General  Manager  Gatti-Casazza,  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Companj’,  who 
will  sail  this  morning  for  Europe  on 
the  steamship  Paris,  yesterday  made 
his  annual  spring  statement  outlining 
I his  plans  for  next  season,  which  will 
I begin  Monday  evening,  November  13. 


Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  confirmed  his  pre- 
vious announcement  of  his  complete 
program,  stating  that  he  will  give  di^r- 
ing  the  season  the  following  novelties: 

“Giovanni  Gallurese,”  by  Italo  Monte- 
mezzi,  in  Italian. 

“Jenufa,”  by  Leo  Janacek,  in  Ger- ; 
man. 

In  addition  there  will  be  the  follow- 
ing revivals: 

“La  Gioconda,”  by  Ponchielli,  in 
Italian. 

“Falstaff,”  by  Verdi,  in  Italian. 

“Dinorah,"  by  Meyerbeer,  in  Italian. 

“La  Juive,”  by  Halevy,  in  French. 

“Les  Contes  d’Hoffmann,”  by  Offen- 
bach, in  French. 

“Pelleas  et  Melisande,”  by  Debussy,  in; 
French.  ^ . 1 

“Gotterdammerung”  and  Rhein- 
gold,”  by  Wagner,  in  German.  | 

“Petrushka,”  ballet  by  Igor  Stra-' 
vinsky. 

Mr-  Gatti  said  further  that  he  took 
pleasure  in  announcing  the  engagement 
of  the  following  new  artists: 

Tullio  Serafin.  who  has  been  chief 
conductor  at  the  Teatro  alia  Scala,  of 
Milan. 

Miss  Nanny  Larsen-Todsen,  soprano, 
from  the  Stockholm  Opera  House. 

Miss  Maria  Muller,  soprano,  from  the, 
Munich  Opera  Hou.se. 
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Louis  D.  Hirsch  is  gone. 

The  passing  of  the  popular  composer 
a victim  of  inioumonia  on  Tnesda.i  night 
wa.s  the  cause  of  much  mourning  up  ant 
down  the  Broadwa.v  his  mnisc  had  lie!pe<« 
to  make  famous  ail  da.v  yesterday,  am  ^ 

I (icleg.-itions  of  every  theatrical  cliih  ii  hi 
the  city  will  attend  the  funeral  servioe:'»,sj 
at  •”)  o’clock  to-diiy  at  Campbcll'-s  Fu  , 
neral  ('linrcl).  ■ 

Mr.  Hirsch’s  passing  followed  only  i e- n 
brief  illness.  Recently  he  suffered  a net  ,Iovo 
vous  breakdown  from  overwork  and  ii  tik 
his  \veak.'>ned  condition  lie  canglil  ttoldijj^^^ 
Pneumonia  set  in  la.st  week  and  liis  con 
flit  ion  bec.ame  crii'oal  on  Tuesday.  Lf  tsi 
fort'  of  liis  physicians  proved  iinavail 'atrfiB 
ing  and  tlie  end  came  tliat  evening.  ip  j-i 
Hirscli  wa.s  forty-two  pears  of  age  am '“Came 
is  survived  b.v  ills  motlier.  tather  and  ; Kane; 
brotlier,  Clarence,  all  of  tiiis  city. 


Mas  IVoled  Composer. 


Louis  Hirsch  was  one  of  Hie  bes 
known  writers  of  poimlar-  music  ’U  tli 
country  and  during  his  sliort.  cr.i'vile' 
career  he  bad  turned  out  the  scores  to 
some  of  I lie  leading  successes  of  tlic  las 
decade  on  the  American  and  F.iiropea 
stages.  . 

Hirsch  was  born  in  this  city,  eilncatc 
in  tlio  imL'Iic  schools  and  tiieii  grailn 
nted  from  City  College,  'i'aktug  up  tn 
study  of  music,  he  tin  11  went  aoroint  i 
pursue  hi.s  location  in. d gamed  turltie 
and  expert  kuowleilge  o.'  haniioay  an 
counterpoint  111  the  coiison  alor.es  0 
Berlin  and  Vicuna. 

It  was  in  itato  that  he  first  began  i 
write  and  from  the  ’''•"‘V  . 
crowned  lus  etiorts.  tSong  \yi'Ki>'.S  j"' 

I gave  way  to  product ion.s,  ami  'foni  • 
lo  B!’-’g  11c  wrmc  si.\  s,u'icssi\e  * ' * 'r| 
i.ml  lliree  / Jlumiglit  froues  l'’t 
rci.z  Zicgf'old. 
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Hc  i.l^o  wrot:*J  the  first 
'urv.eii  siiois's.  iitiiuberiiis 

ii(.  li.n’.ous  • Unljj-  (iiifie. 

II  music-,  eliint;  records. 
uMsc  by  t.ie.  into  tidoy  . , 

urnccl  Jilt  in  b ss  than  twenty  mu. uni^ 

(WO  *(nTGllWU-h  \ loilH-4., 

T weU  as  for  -.Mary  ' and  -a  no  u x-rieu 
'.U-.  Moica  tdcoisc  M.  tob.ui  proiKiceil. 
•Goins  L1-,”  ■;xbo  Grais 

Around  me  Mai.  and  iUe  Gr.us 
A.dow  were  bis,  as 

all,'  -ijcautiuil  One,  _ i be  Mtiij 
i\  birb"  "My  lionie  Town  Oirl, 

)t  oocicty'  and  "ilc  Ca 
.vaukce.  f \ 

lie  also  dnl  two  i.lays  foi  m 
md  one  eacn  tor  \\  eocr_  and  I .1 1- s ..nd 
he  llosers  Ifrotber.s.  , ,i.\,  t n ‘ 
.i..  anomcr  of  Ibe  UirscU  

’linsfrel  Show  His  First. 

nirseb’s  first  efforts  in  the  i>  rii!iis  of 
•1  .snow  were  directed  toward  one 

[if  Lew  Dockstader's  minstrel  luoJuc 
Itions  some  fiiteen  yearsm.go. 

115s  music  was  liighly  iioi.ular  abioad 
and  be  is  credited  with  haymi;  in  ro- 
dneed  so-called  ragtime  to  the 

-IT  the  outset  of  the  war  no  less 
tiuin  twelve  shows  from  has  inaiioforic 

]|lrs.li  was  popular  in  the  theatnea 

r.roics'sion  ami  his  sympathetic  regard 
for  the  troubles  of  others  tyon  him  le- 
„r  ,f  frieiuL.  Uis  was  a lovable  per- 
Jomility  and  the  theatre  will  miss  bun. 
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Was  His. 


|-,vi;  Winter 
among  them 
wlixli  Inoke 
'i'iiis  song, 
i.esivs,  was 


himself  go  -witE"ffbc  utter  lack  of  seit- 
conscioiisness  and  abandon  of  a t'S®f 
cub.  iFiirious  and  frantic  were  the  shouts 
and  bravos. 


Enter  Bill  Guard ! 

One  of  his  encores  was  called 


Held 


11  Bello  bel  Canto. 

It  was  a vocal  feast  all  right — at 
own  Hall  last  night — and  it  should 
have  been  a sharp 


THEODORE 

STEARNS. 


lesson  to  American 
sbouters  for  Amer- 
ican musicians  to 
see  how  the  Ital- 

S-"-'  ians  turned  out  to 

1 I hear  their  native 
singers.  There 
was  standing  room 
only  and  very  little 
of  that. 

The  occasion 
was  a recital  of 
Italian  songs  ar- 
ranged Viy  Ernesto 
Ue  Curtis,  who 
was  billed  as  "'the 
eminent  Italian 
composer,"  and 
who  pla.ved  all  the 
jeompaniments,  and  the  artists  were 
leniamino  Gigli  and  Giuseppe  Panisc, 
f the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company; 
aterina  Gobbi,  soprano;  Maria  Di  Lo- 
mzo,  violinist,  nnd  Vito  Carnevali,  con- 
;rt  pianist. 

Town  Hall  was  jammed  and  nothing 
at  Italian  was  heard  as  the  aiidienco 
rowded  in. 

"Come  sta  Danise  sta  sera?"  inquired 
man  sitting  in  front  of  me. 

"Male!"  answered  a ■woi-ried-looking 
lan  emerging  from  the  stage  door  and 
ushing  up  the  aisle.  "Male"  was  i-ight. 
tanise  was  sick  it  aftenvard  transpired. 

Don’t  S.iy  It  AVlth  Flowers. 

Vito  Carnevali  led  off  with  two  piano 
lieces — a Spanish  dance  by  Albeniz,  and 
he  Chopin  No.  .">  Scher^iando.  Carnevali 
vas  hilled  as  “Cavaliere,  ’ but  if  that 
vas  a tribute  to  his  piano  playing  then 
;itles  are  cheap  in  Italy.  Cav.  might 
lass  in  South  Sullivan  street,  hut  not  in 
Town  Hall — as  a concert  pianist. 

‘‘Che  pensate  del  pianista?"  rushed  j 
past  my.carn.s  from  the  row  behind  me. 

"Cattive;  TerrihileT  In  other  words, 
’xtremely  bad.  IMeanwhile  the  standees 
up  stairs  were  sliouting  hoarsely  for  ; 
■‘Canto!  Canto!"  and  presently  a hand- 
some young  chap  cams  out  on  the  stage, 
and  delivered  a rapid  tire  c.vi.lanatiou 
In  Italian.  Sure  enough,  the  zist  of  it 
was  that  Danise  was  sick — •ivas  unable 
to  sing,  and  those  who  wished  their 
money  back  could  obtain  it  at  the  bov 
office.  Nobody  h'ft  for  at  that  moment 
Gigli  came  out  and  with  him  the  com- 
poser, Signor  l)e  Curtis. 

The  first  two  songs  were  "Tvi  Sola" 
and  "Seranata."  Vhat  gorgeous  vocal- 
ism it  was.  I’erfeetly  gorgrout,  hut  no- 
thing to  do  with  intellectuality.  .lust 

rajre  animal  c.vpresslon,  hut  a voice — 
»st  night  as  liquid,  clear  and  perfect 
«s  real  olive,  oil  or  twenty-four  carat 
gold.  Bel  canto  decanted  from  a golden 
throat  into  a world  of  nitsceptible  thrills. 

Then  Gigli's  encores  commenced-— 
#Te  \ihiiig  ('ompo.-.cd  by  De  Curtis.  The 
tong  Iher..:  elves  « ere  old  fa.shioned,  hut 
trim  tyr>e  all  winding  iii)  on  a ring- 
ing high  note. 

tiigli  n rd  no  rt-straint  to  speak  of. 
Ffe.  was  not  at  the  .Met.  His  atidienee 
ws'  almost  egeliitd' ely  Italian.  He  let 


Good- 

by.  Marie" — in  English — words  by  the 
Italian  journalist  Fredrick  Mcnnella,  so 
I discovered.  Later  on  another  English 
song  was  sung,  the  words  also  by  Mcn- 

^'^Gigli  never  touched  his  tone  with  a 
consonant.  He  slid  over  into  the  next 
vowel  just  as  he  does  m his  Italian 
songs  and  roles.  Put  the  message  over, 

^^^terina  Gobbi  has  a big  drainatic 
soprano  voice,  clear  and  fairly  free  from 
vibrato.  There  is  too  much  push  in  it, 
however,  but  her  middle  register  is  very 
musical.  She  sang  two  or  three  songs 
and  then  her  encores  commenced. 
Alter  a while  who  should  rush  out  on 
the  sUge  but  Bill  Guard,  press  represen- 
tative for  the  Metropolitan  Opera  om- 

^ "Here  is  one  of  the  greatest  dram^atic 
' sopranos  I ever  heard.  " said  Bill.  “In- 
asmuch as  Miss  Gobbi  has  no  manager  T 
can't  help  taking  it  upon  myself  to  an- 
nounce that  she  will  sing  the  role  of 
Leonora  in  "La  Foma  del  Destino  at 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House  on  the  eve- 
ning of  May  24th.  t>-,v  iu 

Great  applause  greeted  Bill  s enthusi- 
astic speech. 

Ht  ^ ^ f ^ ^ 

SUNDAY  SYMPHONYCONCERT 

I Conductor  Zuro  Asks  Audieneb  to 

Contribute  to  Fund.  I 

Marcel  Salzinger  sang  baritone  airs 
from  •Tannhauser’'  and  "Don  Gio- 
vanni” to  a capacity  house  at  the  free 
concert  of  the  Sunday  Symphony  So- 
ciety in  the  Cohen  Theatre  yesterday 
noon.  The  orchestra  played  Mozart  s 
ovei’tui'e  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro, 
a movement  from  Franck's  .symphony 
and  Liszt's  "Les  Preludes.  Josiah 
Zuro.  the  conductor,  spoke  in  place  or 
Murray  Hulbert,  who  was  unable  to 
attend  Mr!  Zuro  said  the  next  con- 
cert, on  June  1.  would  be  the  last  unt 
Fall.  He  thanked  the  orchestra, 
has  volunteered  its  services  this  se^on. 
and  urged  the  audience  to  conMibute  to 
t,  fund^for  the  continuance  of  free  Sun- 
day orchestra  concerts  anothei  j ear. 

.'Vr«  ratron.«i  Keail. 

Even  Spring  could  ii'd  kc'c  capacity 
.audience  from  crowdiug  llie  (TCOige  M. 
Cohan  Theatre  Suiid.-iy,  where  the  Suii- 
dav  Symphoiiie  Soiiety  under  the  d.icc- 
lion  of  .losiali  Zuro  gave  its  seventh 
free  eoneert.  Murray  Hulbert.  who  was 
to  have  been  the  speaker  of  the  after- 
noon. w.is  unable  to  attemi. 
spoke  instead,  urgin; 


yvu  A-7  1.  ^ ( ‘f  t 

^anscription  of  FranE^ 
Variations  Is  Heard 

j - 

j Oi-chestral  Arrangement  for  Or- 
I gan  by  Charles  Courboin 
at  Wanamaker  Auditorium 


M;-.  Zuro 
the  audience  to 
.•onf.-ilmte  toward  the  concert  fund  and 
I hanking  the  memhers  of  thy 
for  volunteering  Iheir  seriiees  Iniougl 
out  the  series  of  eoucerts. 

I Marcel  Sal-ringer,  huritoue,  u as  well 
r-'eeived  for  h s rennonng  of  Evening 
Star"  from  Tannhan.ser  and  "Don  .luan 
Serenade."  and  was  reea.Ied  to  the  toot- 
li-l)ts  manv  times.  The  orchestra  p a.\  cd 
the  overture  from  "Marriage  of  i;  igaro, 

••  \lle<'relo"  from  Cnesar  !•  rank  s .S.i  111- 
t Phony  in  P.  and  Idszt's  "Les 
.,]  The  last  number  wtis  the  subject  for 
(It  prolonged  applause. 

' The  ne,\t  perfovinanoe  of  the  soeiety, 
1 .Imie  1.  will  he  the  last  eoneert  of  the 


Cesar  Franck’s  symphonic  -variations 
for  piano  and  orchestra,  with  the  or- 
kestral  accompaniment  arranged  for 
thf  organ  by  Charles  Courboin 
^he  pierce  dc^esistance  at  the  f^rth 
silver  anniversary  concert  in  the  Wan 
amaker  Auditorium, 

noon  Mme.  Germaine  Schnitzer  was 
at  the  piano  and  M.  Courboin  played 

^'itTsl?e"to"?a;"hat  Franck,  who 
was  scarcely  less  distinguished  as  an 

nof  doS  so  wTre  aLndt^'ly  justified 

finds  himself  unable  to  substitute  o^^ 
gan  for  orchestra  so  that  at  leas 
Orchestral  parts  be 

it  were  the  wiser  course  to  leave  tne 
symphonic  variations  ""to"®]'®''' 

'M.  Courboin  opened  the  P 

[admirable  comprehension  and  sweepin* 
I power, 

C ‘ z y 

“Carmen”  by  Puccini  Co. 
Aids  Children  in  Fiume 

Performance  at  Manhattan  Op- 
era House  Under  Patronage 
of  Italian  Ambassador 

The  Puccini  Opera  Company  sang 
“Carmen”  last  night  at  the  Manhattan 
lOpera  House  for  the  benefit  of  tuber- 
cular children  of  Fiume,  Italy.  The 
performance  was  under  the  direct 
^patronage  of  Prince  Gelasio  Cactani, 
lltnlian  ambassador,  co-operating  -with 
jthe  governor  of  Fiume,  and  the  Italian 
Bed  Cross. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  and 
popular  Italian  women  in  this  country, 
TSignora  Alicia  Palletelli,  unofficial  rep- 
I rcsentative  of  the  Mussolini  govern- 
I ment,  spoke  at  an  intermission,  telling 
of  the  last  words  of  Mine.  Duse  and 
showing  the  rose  which  the  Italian 
actress  presented  to  her  shortly  before 
her  death,  because  of  the  great  inter- 
! est  of  Mme.  Duse  in  Mussolini  and  all 
movements  for  promoting  the  welfare 
of  Italy.  Fascist!  soldiers  were  pres- 
dnt  in  uniform,  as  well  as  prominent 
New  York  Italians  and  United  States 
Judge  Julian  W.  Mack,  whose  niece. 
Miss  Beatrice  Mack,  made  her  local 
debut  in  the  role  of  Michaela. 

Others  in  the  cast  were  Madeline 
Horschneck  as  Carmen,  Charles  Hart, 
Dlillo  Picco,  Fidelia  Solari  and  Italo 
Hicchi.  A large  audience  attended. 


and  interpretative  powere.  he  di lighted 
his  hearers,  who  gave  him  .several  re- 
calLs.  Dr.  Alexander  Lyons  in  a ,eh°ri 
address  urged  the  claims  of  music  on 
the  American  public. 

Carmen  Garcia-Cornejo  Sings. 

Another  time  when  aCrinen  Garcia- 
Cornejo  sings  in  Carnegie  Hall  she  will 
probably  face  a much  larger  audience, 
for,  while  a little  careless  in  some  of 
her  descending  scales,  Mme.  Cornejo  is 
a true  coloratura  soprano  type.  She 
has  a very  prttty  voice,  it  filled  the  hall 
easily  and  ft  w^s  heard  to  best  advan- 
tage in  "Ah  ! Fors  6 Lui"  and  an  air 
from  “Lucia”  ; these  were  sung  in  the 
operatic  manner  and  with  a degree  of 
fffal  certainty  which  spoke  the  sea- 
soned artist.  The  rematindet  of  her 
n?ogram  was  Interestingly  drawn  from 
sf  anilh!  Peruvian.  Argentine. . Mexican 
and  Cuban  sources.  A Spanish  song, 
"El  Puisehor,"  of  the  florid  kind  with 
flute  obligato  bv  .Jpan  Rojas,  was  re- 
peated Enrico  Barrafa,  whose  arrange- 
ments  figured  on  the  program,  acted  a- 
accoinpanist. 

Ahl  Pors's  Lul.  from  "La  Trav1ata"..-y-erill 

At  dawning 

I The  Maglo  Touch .....  «... Barraja 

ITTrutau  (in  English)  ........  Robles 

, OhI  Bumao  (sacred  Inca  hymn,  in 

K6sbiia)  Roblefl 

, II  dolce  suono,  from  "Luola"  (flute 

obbligato) Donizetti 

Te  quiero  (Jota) 1 

Valencia ♦' ' ' 

T Part Jda Alvarea 

El  Rulsenor  (flute  obbligato) Ponella 

Sueno  de  Amor 

Alma  llanera 

Cuba  (Habanera) ’^ConUerls 

Por  un  beso  de  tu  boca 

1 Ay  Ay  Arl  .( .Frelro 

Pajarlllo  errknVoVt;  A’°t'<^^®^,^.come3o 

iEstrelllta  ^°®“® 


Belmont  Chobr  Sings  To-night 
The  Belmont  mixed  choir  of  125 
I voices  will  present  several  new  choral 
works  when  It  celebrates  Its  fifteenth 
j anniversary  -with  a concert  at  Hunts 
! Point  Palace,  168d  Street  and  South- 
ern Boulevard,  to-night.  The  choir  Is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Fran- 
cesco MagHocoo,  and  will  he  assisted 
by  an  orchestra  of  forty-five  pieces 
from  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  The  new 
■works  to  he  sung  are  “Moss!  d Averni, 
by  Bossii  "Laudato  Poeri,”  by  Capocci; 
“Transfiguration  of  Christ,”  by  Pe- 
losl,  and  an  “Ode,”  by  Saplo.  "Well 
known  soloists  will  he  heard- 

y/'  / ‘^  ' / * *’ 


sf'Hson,  a 


series  to  begin  in  the  E'all. 


HARVARD  ORCHESTRA  PLAYS 


Youthful  Musicians  Give  Good  Pro- 
- gram  Directed  .Ny  Walter  Piston, 

“What  is  technically  iivown  as  the  Pieri- 
an Sodality,  and  mor%  latelligibly  as  the 
Harvard  University’  Orchestra,  gave  a 
pleasing  performance  Saturday  afternoon 
in  Aeolian  Hall.  The  youthful  musicians 
had  both  spirit  and  skill.  They  also  had 
a conductor,  Walter  Piston,  ‘24,  who  knew 
how  to  evoke  their  powers. 

It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  this 
orchestra  had  at  all  times  the  finish  of 
more  famous  aggregations,  but  its  de- 
lightful rendition  of  such  compositions  as 
Mozart's  Symphony  in  E flat  -was  testified 
I to  by  -warm  and  well  deserved  applause. 
Other  numbers  Included  the  prelude  to 
the  third  act  of  "Louise,”  Arthur  Foote's 
aria  for  strings,  and  Edward  Ballantine’s 
tone  poem,  "By  a I^ake  in  Russia. 

Assisting  soloists  -were  Mme.  Anita  At- 
water. soprano,  who  sang  a group  of  songs, 

- and  Joseph  I.autner,  tenor,  who  stirred 
1 the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  by  Ills 
singing  of  two  compositions  by  Purcell. 


Rhys  Morgan  Gives  Recital. 
,-on-i.K-i-ing  the  lalmiss  of  Ibe  s-as...,. 
n,,-s  .Uoi-gan,  the  W.-lsh  tenor,  ha.l  a 
aiidi'  n<-(-  at  Aeolian  Hall  la.al  even-  ■ 
i„o.  , It  wa.s  als..  an  ,-ntl.usia sLic  on-.  , 
In  spile  of  tlm  lian-licaps  of  a bad  -ol.  . 
niueh  murn.-d  Mr.  Morgari.<=  voice  and 
hi.ns.lf  n.ore  ‘ 

il;;: 

I i,i-  l„-,<t  and  •som'’  f ',\aiian‘'‘'l'J--.i vuiv 

i:;:};;'unin"m  nm  sJflei-  mnule-'  tones 

of  h-  onventional  Welsh  tenor  He 
V.  ■'iftm’s.s.'  but  Ihe  runs  "T'''' 

" ''bmiviTd  noi  tfi<■.•‘‘*"^®®,,';’^'!,°.V.l/b^u■ds; 


PARK  CONCERT  THRONGED. 

Crowd  Fills  All  Available  Places  for 
Goldman  Program. 

A crowd,  even  larger  than  on  the  open- 
ing night,  packed  the  spaces  at  the  Mall 
in  Central  Park. last  evening  to  listen  to 
1 the  Goldman  Band.  To  get  a front  seat 
' people  came  as  early  as  7 :30,  and  all  the 
approaches  were  lined  with  automobiles. 
It  -was  an.  extremely  orderly  crowd, 
eagerly  attentive  and  applauding  heart- 
ily. 

The  band  again  proved  its  capabilities 
in  a program  w'nicli  called  for  many 
contrasts.  Mr.  Goldman  s control  and 
leadership  was  responsible  for  an  en- 
semble which  could  be  thoroughly  en- 
joyed. either  in  the  martial  strains  of 
the  "Marche  Slave"  or  In  a choral  and 
fugue  of  Bach.  Waino  Kauppi.  the  pop- 
ular cornelist,  again  showed  his  pro- 
ficiency in  the  air  from  "Samson  and 

-Vt  noon  today  at  the  Cit.v  Hall  the 
Goldman  Band  will  play  at  the  presenta- 
tion of  a flag  of  the  city  to  Edmund 
Guggenheim  by  .Mayor  Hylan  in  appre- 
ciation of  the  gift  by  the  Guggenheim 
famil.v  of  the  series  of  sixty  concerts  to 
the  city.  * 

V 
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ail  • approiuiat-  to 


Sunday  Symphony  Concert. 

Tlie  eighth  and  la.st  concert  of  the 
Sunday  Symphonic  series  took  place  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  the  George  M. 
Cohan  Theatre  under  Josiah  Zuro  and 
before  a large  audience.  An  a tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Victor  Herbert,  the 
orchestra  played  the  prelude  to  the 
third  act  of  "Natoma.”  Tt  gave  an  ex- 
pre.s.sive  and  enjoyable  reading  of  the 
'•lOgmonf-  overture.  and  furnlsheM 
further  re.asons  for  h-s  continued 
etiee  in  the  .sen.sitive  accompaniment  it 
-Hfm-de,l  to  Peter  Morcnblum  in  tlie 
'ihiganlni  violin  concerto.  Mr.  Mfwin 
hhun,  being  an  Auer  dl.sclple.  has 


Australian  Mak.cs  Debut 

Allan  Prior  Gives  Popular  Re- 
cital,  Zalic  Jacobs  at  Piano 

Allan  Prior,  an  Austrahap-,  leiior, 
made  his  American  debut  las^iglit  fn  , 
a recital  at  the  Bijou  The^l* 
nroo-ram  of  popular  selections.  He  , 
[won  the  most  applause  m his  presen- ] 
Tation  of  Verdi’s  “La  Donne  e Mobile,  ; 

1 'from  “Rigoletto."  Other  selections  cf-  i 
fectively  sung  were  “The  Little  ; 

1 Girl,”  bv  Lohr;  “Macushla,"  by  Mac-; 

I murrough,  and  "Vesti  La  Giuba.  b.v  ; 

1 Leoncavallo.  . . I 

Zalic  Jacobs,  a young  piani.s..  gave 
gome  selections,  among  wMch  were 
the  Fourteenth  Hungarian  Rhapsodic,; 
bv  Liszt,  and  “Soirees  de  Vienne,  by 
Schubert-Liszt.  Mr.  Prior  was  accom-| 
nanied  by  Yvette  Bruyierc. 


Rummer  Performances 
/[l-^  of  Opera  in  Neu)  Y or\ 

' 10/  fruin  \fojntor  Hureau 

XKW  YORK.  .Iiine  22  Two  re- 
nr-wned  tenors,  Messrs.  Salazar  and 
Kerrart-Fontana.  appear  in  opera  to- 
night In  i'aruegle  Hall,  under  the  aus- 
plc-ee  of  the  Music  Ixtvers’  Assocla-  ' 
Mon.  .Mr.  Salazar  sings  the  r61e  of  ; 
Turlddu  fn  ' ;’a\allerla  Rusticana”  and 
Mr.  Ferrarl-Fontana  that  of  Canlo  In  ' 
"Pagliaccl.’’  The  conductor  Is  Aldo  ; 
Franchettl.  Besides  the  two  short 
operas,  a ballet  program  will  be  given, 
Armen  Ohanian,  the  Persian  dancer.  , 
and  her  cf-mpany  performing.  ; 

■'Alda”  \<Wis  presented  in  the  open  ■ 
air  theater  at  the  Polo  Grounds  on  the 
evening  of  June  24,  by  the  Civic  Opera  . 
.\ssociatlon,  which  opened  its  season  i 
auspiciously  v.ith  "Carmen”  last  week.  ! 
"Cavallerla”  and  "Pagliaccl”  are  on 
I the  program  of  this  organization  for 
the  evening  of  July  1.  and  "irovatore” 

I for  the  evening  of  July  8.  The  artists 
taking  part  inclade  Frances  Peralta,  ' 
Grace  Anthony  and  Bettina  Freeman,  j 
sopranos;  Carmela  Ponselle  and  Ger- 
trude M'ieder.  contraltos;  Manuel 
Salazar  and  Dmitry  Dobkln,  tenors; 
Giuseppe  Interrpnte,  baritone;  and 
William  Guj=tafson,  bass.  The  con- 
ductor is  Cesare  Sodero.  W.  P.  T. 


_ New  Y or\  M usic  Notes 


■ , frn»i  Mo)ntor  Bnrrmi, 

NEW  YORK.  June  24 — P’errari-Fon- 
tana,  the  tenor,  took  part  in  a per- 
formance of  “Pagliaci  i,”  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Music  Lovers'  As- 
sociation. Aldo  Franchetti  conducting, 
at  Carnegie  Hall  last  night.  He  ap- 
peared toward  the  close  of  a lon.g  eve- 
ning's entertainment  that  included  a 
representation  of  “Cavalleria  Rusti- 
' cana”  and  a program  of  dances  by  a 
ballet  company.  He  returned  to  town 
with  a weak  voice,  and  he  came  before 
the  public  as  a member  of  a rather 
inferior,  helter-skelter  organization, 
having  no  associate  of  distinction  but 
Emanuel  Salazar,  who  had  the  tenor 
r61e  in  “Cavalleria,'’  and  Armen 
Ohanian,  Persian  dancer,  who  led  the 
ballet.  -vJ 


But,  oh:  how  Ferrari-Fontana,  small 


I in  vocal  power  himself  and  pitiable  in 
1 respect  to  musical  and  dramatic  sup- 
I port,  distinguished  himself!  If  one 
! tenor  in  every  dozen  with  high  notes 
. and  loud  tone  could  but  sing  with  half 
! his  force  of  characterization  and  half 
I his  interpretative  insight:  Old  words 

' come  into  new  definition  in  the  light 
of  Ferrari-Fontana's  work.  Passion 
and  sentiment  are  among  them.  Xo- 
I body  listening  was  compelled  to  recall 
I the  Ferrari-Fontana  of  before  the  war, 
to  take  satisfaction  in  his  efforts  on 
j this  occasion.  X’obodj’  had  to  think 
1 how  remarkable  he  used  to  be  as  Avito 
i in  "L'Amore  dei  Tre  Re”  to  be  de- 
' lighted  with  his  Canio  in  "Pagliacci.”  | 
To  look  forward  from  summer  opera  | 
to  next  winter’s  musical  schedule,  it! 
is  said  that  yimc.  Karsavina,  the  Rus-  : 
sian  dancer,  who  was  so  earnestly  j 
expected  in  the  United  States  when  I 
the  Diaghilcff  Ballet  made  its  first  i 
visit  to  the  country,  has  yielded  to 
the  proposals  of  the  managers  and  I 
is  to  make  a tour  in  1924-25  with  a.  : 
company  and  an  orchestra. 

And  .speaking  of  performances  given 


Symphony  Orchestra  in  Havana  at 
the  end  of  January  and  the  beginning  ! 
of  February,  192.5,  are  sponsored  by  j 
the  Sociedad  Pro-Arte  Musical,  ac- 
cording to  announcements.  Two  con- 
certs will  be  for  members  of  the  so-  ! 
ciety  and  two  for  the  public. 

Willem  Van  Hoogstrateii  is  busying 
himself  with  rehearsals  for  the  open- 
air  concerts,  which  he  will  give,  as 
conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra. at  the  stadium  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  X'ew  York.  He  will  have 
105  players,  mostly  regular  winter 
members  of  the  organiaztion.  including 
Scipionc  Guidi,  concert  master. 

At  the  first  concert,  on  the  evening 
of  July  .3,  he  will  present  Beethoven's  ; 
fifth  symphony, Tschaikowsky's "Romeo 
and  Juliet”  fantasy,  Wagner’s  over-  ! 
ture  to  “JTeistersinger,’  and  some 
Strauss  waltzes.  The  season  lasts 
■ seven  weeks,  Mr.  Hoogstraten  direct- 
' ing  all  but  the  two  weeKs  at  the  end  of 
1 July  and  the  beginning  of  -Yugust, 


A Summer  Song  Recital 

by  Hipolito  Lazar o 


' Sp<;cial  front  Monitor  Bureau 
SEW  YORK.  June  26— Hipolito  La- 
zaro,  the  tenor,  gave  a recital  in  Car- 
negie Hall  on  the  evening  of  June  25, 
with  Mr.  Gagliano  playing  the  piano 
accompaniments.  His  selections  in- 

■ eluded  some  songs  in  Spanish,  a 
couple  of  songs  In  English  by  Cadman 

■ and  Ronald,  and  opera  arias  of  three 
. Italian  styles;  Donizetti's  “Spirito 

gentil,"  Verdi's  "I-a  donna  ft  mobile,” 
and  Puccini'.s  "Elucevan  le  stelle.” 
For  such  a great  artist,  the  audience 
was  small;  hut  it  was  appreciative  in 
a way  that  aggregations  of  listeners  in 
.New  York  seldom  prove.  The  occasion 
no  doubt  was  to  be  taken  as  illustrat- 
ing the  attitude  of  the  public  in  a Span- 


ish or  a South  American  town  toward 
music.  If  so.  the  citizenry  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  have  been  rep- 
i resented  in  greater  numbers  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  enthusiasm.  La- 
I zaro  appeared  on  a summer  night,  pre- 
I suinably  to  let  New  Yorkers  judge 
; whether  he  will  not  be  worth  their 
i attention  ■when  the  next  season  opens, 
j It  will  have  to  be  a remarkable  tenor, 
j truly,  in  splendor  of  tone,  brilliancy 
I of  style  and  appropriateness  of  inler- 
I pretation,  that  they  prefer  to  him. 

I W.  P.  T. 


thirty  feet,  which  ha.s  made  it  possible 
to  place  3,000  additional  seats  In  the 
Stadium.  In  order  to  eliminate  the  con-1 
gestion  at  the  entrances,  several  addi- 
tional ticket  booths  have  been  built. 
Tickets  will  be  on  sale  at  the  Stadium, 
every  day.  and  also  at  the  offices  of  the 
Stadium  Concerts,  250  West  Fifty-sev- 
enth Street,  from  11  to  4 daily  except 
Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

The  personnel  of  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  for  the  Stadium  Concerts  will 
be  the  same  as  that  engaged  for  the 
regular  Philharmonic  concerts  next  sea 
son,  with  a few  exceptions.  All  of  the 
first  desk  men  except  Leo  Schulz,  the 
veteran  ’cellist,  will  be  at  their  accu.s- 
tomed  places.  Scipione  Guidi,  the  Phil- 
harmonic concertmaster,  will  make  his 
Stadium  dftbut  this  Summer. 

The  programs,  it  la  announced,  will 
be  of  the  highest  possible  standard. 

‘‘The  Stadium  Concerts  do  not  follow 
the  old  tradition  tliat  Summer  concerts, 
must  consist  chiefly  of  light,  popular 
music,”  said  Arthur  Judson,  manager  of 
the  Stadium  Concerts.  "The  conductors 
have  built  their  programs  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  nothing  is  too  good  for  the 
Stadium  audiences,  the  only  limitations 
being  those  Imposed  by  the  fact  that 
these  concerts  are  played  out  of  doors. 

■ Most  of  the  standard  symphonies  and 
symphonic  poems  are  listed  for  per-  ^ 
formance,  as  well  as  many  unfamiliar , 
works  by  classic  and  modern  composers.  | 


wROTi  unwmrrca^.,,,.  uniavorable  there 
is  still  a large  gathering.  The  soloists 
during  the  coming  week  will  be  Walno 
Kauppi,  the  cornetist;  Frances  Sebel, 
soprano,  and  Helen  Yorke,  also  a so- 
prano. 


The  New  York  Civic  Opera  Association 
will  stage  the  double  bill  of  "Cavalleria 


Rusticana"  and  "I  Pagliacci”  on  Tues- 
day evening  at  the  Polo  Grounds.  Car- 
mela Ponselle,  the  sister  of  Rosa  Pon- 
selle, will  make  her  dftbut  in  the  part  of 
Santuzza  and  Dmitry  Dobkin  will  sing 
tlie  r61e  of  Turrldu.  Dmitry  Dobkin 
sang  the  part  of  Don  Josft  in  “Carmen” 
the  opening  night  of  the  series.  He  was 
born  in  Petrograd  and  made  his  dftbut 
in  "The  Barber  of  Seville”  in  Venice  in 
1910.  Mr.  Dobkin  made  his  first  bow 
in  New  York  as  soloist  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  at  Car- 
negie Hall  in  1921.  He  has  since  theft 
made  both  concert  and  operatic  appear- 
ance in  this  country. 


No/o  Players  of  New 
York  Symp  k ony  Society 

Onegin,  Easton,  Spalding,  and 


Others  Coming  for  Next  Season 


under  the  auspices  of  Piusical  associa-  j 
lions,  the  concerts  of  the  New  York! 


JITH  the  single  exception  of  the  con- 

' ^ cert-master,  Mischa  Mischakoff,  the 
first  instrument  players  of  the  New  York 
Symphony  Society  will  be  the  same  as  last 
year.  Of  the  twenty  soloists,  thirteen  have 
been  under  the  baton  of  Walter  Damrosch 
for  three  years  or  more. 

George  Barrere,  solo  flute,  begins  his 
nineteenth  season  with  the  orchestra,  and 
is  the  veteran.  Karl  Glasnian,  tympani, 
begins  his  seventh  season,  and  those  In 
their  sixth  season  are  Ernest  La  Prade, 
first  second  violin;  Rene  Pallaln,  solo 
viola;  Morris  Twin,  solo  bass;  J.  .Kesten- 
baum,  percussion;  Qulnto  Maganini,  solo 
piccolo;  Pierre  Mathieu,  solo  oboe;  Fred 
Parme,  solo  bass  clarinet;  Louis  Letelller, 
solo  bassoon,  and  Max  Wockenfus,  solo 
trombone. 

Josef  Plzzo,  solo  harp,  begins  his  fourth 
season,  and  those  In  their  second  season 
are  Luclen  Kirsch,  solo  ’cello;  Ferdinand 
Roche,  oboe  d’amore;  August  Duques,  solo 
clarinet;  A.  Moser,  solo  tuba;  Vladimir 
Drucker,  solo  trumpet,  and  A.  Yegudkln, 
solo  horn. 

George  Engels,  the  manager,  has  been 
associated  with  the  society  for  fifteen 
years;  Rudolph  Rissland,  the  personnel 
manager,  thirty-five  years,  and  Hans 
Goettlch,  the  librarian,  twenty-eight  years. 

Soloists  to  appear  with  the  orchestra  dur- 
ing the  coming  season  already  engaged 
are  Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  Ossip  Gabrilo- 
wdtsch,  Paul  Kochanski,  Slgrld  Onegin, 
Florence  Easton,  Samuel  Dushkin,  Alfred 
Cortot,  Felix  Salmond,  Albert  Spalding, 
Renei  Chemet,  Adela  Verne,  Lionel  Tertis, 
and  others. 


‘Tor  the  first  time,  also,  a choral 
work  will  be  produced  at  the  Stadium. 
We  have  been  working  on  the  details 
of  this  performance  for  several  months 
and  we  hope  to  make  a complete  an- 
nouncement within  a.  short  time. 

Mr.  van  Hoogstraten  will  conduct  the 
first  three  weeks  of  tlie  Stadium  Con- 
certs. Mr.  Reiner  will  take  charge  on 
Jvdy  24  and  continue  for  two  weelts,  and 
Mr.  van  Hoogstraten  will  then  take  up 
the  baton  again  for  the  balance  of  the 
season. 

The  Auditions  Committee  has  heard 
hundreds  of  young  singers,  violinists  and 
pianists  in  the  past  month,  and  so  high 


ANNA  CASE  AT  STADIUM. 


Opera  Singer  Snloi.st  at  Second 
Open-Air  Concert.  ' 

Anna  Case  was  soloist  at  the  second 
Stadium  concert  last  night.  She  re- 
peated tkvo;  patriotic  .songs  which  had 
been  encored  so  enthusiasticaily  by  del- 
egates at  the  opening  of  the  convention, 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner”  and  "The 
Battle  Hymn  of  tlie  Republic.”  A large 
audienoe  was  urged  to  join  in  the  choru.s 
and  responded  nobly. 

' The  orchestral  part  of  the  prograni 
1 included  Goldmark's  ''.V  Negro  Rhap- 
I sody,"  which  was  played  under  direc- 
tion of  Willem  van  Hoogstraten  lor  ihe 
' first  time  al  tliese  open-air  perform- 
ances. There  were  also  selections  from 
yiacDowell'.s  "Indian  Suite"  and  Tschai- 
kowsky’s  KouHh  Symptopy.  ^ O 


Winning  St  a 


Ov&nure 
To5e  p« 
Ilaiian  •: 


has  been  tlie  standard  that  the  judges 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  select  the 
artists  who  will  appear  as  soloists  at 
the  Stadium  this  Summer.  Mrs.  William 
Cowen,  Chairman  of  the  Auditions  Com- 
mittee, says  that  the  announcement  of 
the  winners  will  be  made  before  the 
opening  of  the  concerts,  if  possible. 

For  the  opening  night  on  Thursday, 
tlie  program  will  consist  of  Beethoven  s 
Fifth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky's  “Romeo 


T: 


|HE  winners  of  the  Stadium 
Auditions  are  six  in  number. 
Four  of  them  are  Americans 
and  they  have  been  selected  from 
jover  000  applicants  to  be  soloists 
at  the  concerts  this  Summer.  They  are: 
Frances  Paperte,  mezzo  soprano,  born  at 
■ Colohia,  Wls. ; studied  in  Chicago  and 
' for  two  years  with  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company.  She  will  make  her  New  York 


:1 


'Oierisri 

Sj.upton 


Z;  urpZS:  = 

the  prelud  orogram  will  records.  She  has  sung  with  the  Society 

begfn  wUr-The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  of  American  Singers  and  with  the  De 


Feo  Opera  Company,  Baltimore.  Frank 
Johnson,  baritone,  born  in  Columbus, 
Ohio;  holder  of  several  church  positions, 
winner  of  five  Eistedfodds  in  the  Middle 
West;  appeared  with  the  American 




and  half  of  it  will  be  devoted  to  Amer- 
ican composers.  The  works  to  be  per- 
formed are  "A  Negro  Rhapsody’  by 
Goldmark,  the  Love  Song  and  V illage 
Festival  from  MacDowell’s  Indian  Suitf 
and  Victor  Herbert’s  American  Fantasy. 

Tchaikovsky’s  Fourth  Symphony  com-  T • SoloiStS 

pletes  this  program.  On  Saturday  LULIaII  O 
ning  Beethoven’s  Overture  to  "Leonore,” 

No.  3,  Grieg’s  “Peer  Gynt”  Suite, 

Strauss’s  “Wiener  Blut”  waltzes,  the 
prelude  to  "Lohengrin”  and  the  First 
Suite  from  "L’Arlftsienne”  by  Bizet  will 
be  played. 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JULY  3. 
fOn^nine'  Concert,  Seventh  Season.) 

s,45=,"'£5- “ ."-riuAir"'™ 
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|HE  se%'enth  season  of  the  Stadium 
Concerts  will  begin  on  Thursday 
night,  July  3,  at  the  Lewisohn 
Stadium,  and  concerts  will  bo 
given  every  evening  thereafteil 
by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  aug 
mented  to  10.5  players,  under  the  direc 
tion  of  Willem  van  Hoogstraten,  wUh 
Fritz  Reiner,  conductor  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Orchestra,  as  guest  conductor.  Thel 
Staolium  season  has  been  extended  to 
seven  weeks  this  year.  The  extension 
of  the  time  and  scope  of  the  concerts  is; 
made  possible  by  the  genero.sity  of  the 
guarantors. 

As  last  year's  audiences  showed  an 
increase  of  about  40  per  cent,  ovei  the, 
attendance  in  1922.  the  Stadium  offi- 
cials have  made  provision  for  still 
larger  audiences  tliis  season.  The  ot- 
1 chestra  stand  has  been  moved  back 


iDilony  iNu.  o,  * . . 

Addre.ss  by  Adolph  Lewisohn 
overture-fantasia,  Romeo  ^ 

“Wiener  Wald” Johann  Strauss 

Prelude  m “Die  Melstersinger”. . .Wagner 

FTUDAY  E'VENING.  JULY  4. 

. "The  Star-Spangled  Banner”  Ooldmark 

, mSSS',1, 

1.  Prelude  to  Yesienne'’ Bizet 

i.  Suite  No.  1,  from  D Arlesienne 


Symphony  Orchestra  of  Chicago, 
will  be  his  first  appearance  „ j he  r 

York.  Miron  Poliakin.  bom  in  Kieir.  ^ 
violinist,  pupil  of  Auer;  has  ,, 4n  Fi 

Russia,  Germany,  Scandinavna,  t j, 

some  concerts  in  this  , .j-e  l•Dnte 

Rablnoff,  violinist,  pupil  of  Auer  a ^ j, 


Chicago  Musical  College.  ^ He Jias 


Iht^ 


Chicago  JViusicai  : 

engaged  to  play  at  the  Maine  es 
next  Fan.  His  Stadium  aPPeara^  . ^ 
be  his  public  dftbut.  [5  P»i 

born  in  Poland,  made  yie 

ance  with  a symphony 

age  of  9 with  the  Warsaw  ®er 

monic  ; won  a scholarship  and  gra  ^ . 

from  the  Petrograd  conservatory. 
toured  the  Orient  and  v,as  ^ 
Chevalier  of  the  Chinese  Empire  ,,  , , 

concert  at  the  Palace,  Peking.  He  ha^.  _ 
been  in  America  about  a year- 


The  fifth  week  of  the  Goldman  band 
concert  on  the  Mall  In  Central  Park. 
Tder  the  direction  of  Edwin  Franko 
Goldman,  will  feature  three  Py°s;rams  of 
special  music.  On  Monday,  June  30.  the 
first  part  of  the  program  will  be  de- 
voted to  Tchaikovsky's  "Pathfttlque  , 
Wednesday.  Italian  composers  will  be 
heard,  and  on  Friday.  July  4.  the  en- 
Ure  program  will  consist  of  the  .cornpo- 
sltions  of  American  composes.  Two  of 
them.  Gustav  Saenger  and  N.  Clifford 
Page  will  conduct  their  own  works. 
The  concerts  have  been  attracting  enor- 
mous crowds  five  times  a week  and  even 
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BETHOVEN’S  X"mth 
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^ Cf  ‘>00  voices 

with  a chorus  of  -00  ^ 

the  Oratorio  Society. 

the 


or  pjuiw' 

stadium  concorls  by  ^ ' 

I monic  orchestra  under  the  ^ 

Willem  van  . m to  be  th«  ' 

I formance.  which  is  s sc* 

open-air  production  of  ti  e ^ 

'vork.  will  take  ° 

ning.  The  solists  ^ ^ 
sopnano;  Helena  »*«« 

Charles  Stratum,  tonor.  


Gauge,  barltom 
1 .receded  by’  th 

ture  of  Boelhev-  -- 
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iplTony’by^e  Philharmonic, 
ibe  the  New  York  d^but  of  Mr. 
tton.  the  tenor  in  the  quartet.  Mr.  | 
tton,  formerly  a sonjr  leader  in  the 
ines,  has  sungr  in  tlie  Ninth  Sym- 
Ty  with*  the  Boston,  Detroit  and 
adelphia  Orchestras  in  the  past  sea-. 

Miss  Rod&ers  was  heard  in  the 
k here  with  the  New  York  Symphony 
also  sang  it  with  the  Detroit 
hestra.  Miss  Marsh  is  well  known 
stadium  audiences.  ^Ir.  Gange  was 
rd  in  the  Ninth  Symphony  with  the 
lharmonic  this  Spring. 

novelty  of  unusual  interest  in  the 
|k's  programs  is  Tchaikovsky’s  Sec- 
Symphony.  In  recent  years,  only 
[Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Symphonies 
Tchaikovsky  have  appeared  on 
Jiestral  programs  in  New  York,  and 
formances  of  the  Second,  especia'Uy, 
e been  rare.  This  work,  composed 
ut  1875.  is  sometimes  known  as  the 
ttle  Russia”  symphony,  and  makes 
of  several  popular  Russian  folk 
,odies.  The  second  movement,  ' in 
Irch  time,  is  a foreshadowing  of  the 
>ious  march  in  the  "Pathetic” 
iphpny.  , The  Tchaikovsky  Second 
[nphony  will  be  played  on  Tuesday 
ning.  Rachmaninoff's  symphonic 
,m.  “The  Isle  of  the  Dead,”  will  also 
'e  its  first  Stadium  performance  at 
3 concert. 

Ihe  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Willem  Van 
)gslraten  conductor. 

SUNDAY  EVENING.  JULY  13. 

?vmphony  in  D minor Cesar  Franck 

Overture  to  "A  .Midsummer  Night’s 

Dream"  Mendels.'john 

:haconne  In  D minor  (orchestrated 

by  Raff)  J.  S.  Bach 

I (First  time  at  the  Stadium.) 

Tone  poem,  "Death_  a>ra  Transfigura- 


tion" . Richard  Strauss 

MONDAY  EVENING.  JULY  14. 

UScheherazade"  Rimsky-Korsakoff 

Overture  to  "Tannhaeuser" Wagner 

Tone  poem.  "Finlandia” Sibelius 

tallan  caprice  Tchaikovsky 


TUESDAY  EVENING.  JULY  15. 
Symphony  No,  2,  In  C minor.. Tchaikovsky 
(First  time  at  Stadium.) 

Jverture  to  "The  Bartered  Bride" 

Smct/ina 

Symphonic  poem,  "The  Isle  of  the  Dead." 

Racimiaiiliioff 
(First  time  at  Stadium.) 

tide  of  the  Valkyries W'agner 

WEDNESD.A.Y  EVENING,  JULY  Id. 

Symphony  in  C major Schubert 

Symphonic  poerii,  "Hungarla" Liszt 

(First  time  at  Stadium.) 

Oream  Pantomime  from  "Hansel  and 

Gretel"  Humperdinck! 

IValtz,  "Artist’s  Life" ...  .Johann  Strauss! 

THUR.SDAY  EVENING.  JULY  17. 
Symphony,  "From  the  New  World," 

Dvorak 

Siegfried’s  Rhine  Journey Wagner 

alome’s  Dance Strauss 

locturne  from  "A  Midsummer  Night’s 

Dream"  Mendelssohn 

vlarche  Slav  ....Tchaikovsky 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  JULY  18. 

Lf'Onore"  Overture.  No.  3 Beethoven 

Syiiiphony  No.  f> Beethoven 

(First  time  .at  Stadium.) 

_h  I horus  of  200  voices  from  the  Oratorio 
Society.  Soloists — Ruth  Rodgers,  soprano: 
H^'lena  Marsh,  contralto;  d'haiics  Strat- 
ton, tenor;  Fraser  Gange,  i)arltone. 
.S.\TURD.^.Y  EVENING.  JULY  10. 

. Dance  program. 

Invitation  to  the  Waltz*' Wehrr 

utice  Fantasy.  Op.  35.. Julius  Wdismann 
(First  tlnic  in  America.) 

_ ephisto  Waliz  TJszt 

»*.n|fz.  "Fruehlingstimmen" . . . ..T.  .Strauss 
Nutcracker"  Suite  Tchaikovsky 


h*:  seventh  w'eek  of  tlte  Goldman 
pi  co/icerts  under  the  direction  of 
etn  Franko  Goldman  on  the  Mall  at 
tral  Park  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
t interesting  of  the  season.  On  Mon- 
the  entire  program  will  be  devoted 
tiie  works  of  French  composers  to 
imemorate  the  taking  of  the  Bastile, 
y 14,  17M).  The  first  part  of  Wednes- 
's  program  will  include  the  andante 
n Haydn's  "Surprise”  Symphony  and 
ubcTt's  "Unfinished”  Symphony, 
gner  and  Tchaikov.sky  will  divide 
evening  between  them  on  Friday. 
reM  will  next  be  centred  in  the 
s’  Band  contest,  which  takes  place 
. 1,  and  in  the  music  m'*mory  con- 
which  will  be  held  Aug.  4. 
MONDAY.  JULY  It. 

French  I’rograrn. 

.M.nrrho  Lorraine" Oarim- 

Kerture,  "I’hcdre" Massenet 

'Tiie  Swan" Sajnt-Saens 

'^rforpiH  frcni  ’Tarmen" Hlzei 

>v'  -'ure.  "Mignon” Tlionias 

•(  Hrmen"  Hizcl 

Fenia  I''onarU>va,  Soprar.o. 

;i>  Larcarolle,  "Tales  of  Hoffman"  i 

offcnijacli 

\>)  Aiagonalse,  "I.a  GIM" .Massenet 

N'  ' I J-'  V from  ’'Fau.st" Dounod 

V\  i:nSE.SDAY,  JULY  Hi. 

Hym phonic  Program. 

.ndante.  "Hurpriso"  Symphony ....  Haydn 

Unfirdshed"  Symphony  Schuben 

»verture.  "WTlham  Tell" Kos.^tini 

olo,  ' A 8o4UI«r>  Dream" Rogers 

^Valno  Kauppi,  cometist. 

ft)  ".‘-Jtkr  of  the  Evening" Goldman 

»)  "f*  rauftfrtltrz*'  StrauMs 


fc.  Ekeerpts,  "Babes  in  Toy'.and". .Herbert 
FRIDAY.  JUDY  IS. 

Wagner-TehalkovsKy  Program. 

I.  Overture,  "Tannhaeuser"  Wagnei 

II.  Scenes  from  "'I'he  Valkyrie" \\  agner 

g.  Excerpts  from  "The  >Ia3tersingeis^^_^^^^^^ 

4.  Two  Movements  "Pathetique"  S|-mpbony 

Tchaikovsky 

5.  Solo.  "None  but  the  Lonely  Heart” 
Tchaikovsky 

Waino  Kauppi.  cornetist, 

r,.  (a)  "Chanson  Triste”  

(b)  ".Song  Without  Words'  ..  .1  Chaikovsky 
7.  Overture.  "1S12"  Tchaikovsky 

The  Harry  Truax  Opera  Company  xviU 
open  a series  of  seven  operas  in  Eng- 
lish at  the  Caruso  Theatre.  235  Bowery. 
Monday  evening,  July  14,  with  "The 
Mikado”  at  popular  prices.  The  prin-  j 
cipals  will  be  Alvina  Barth,  Florence  j 
Crozer,  Victor  Huot,  Asta  Mober,  Ethel  - 
■Wallace  and  Harry  Truax.  The  object 
of  the  association,  whicli  is  cooperative. 

Is  to  create  a r^pertoii’e  for  new  singers 
and  to  promote  opera,  both  grand  and 
light,  in  the  English  tongue.  Mr.  Truax, 
himself  a baritone  singer  of  talent,  is 
the  impresario  and  will  appear  in  prin* 
ij  cipal  roles,  ultimately  devoting  his  cf- 
I forts  to  management. 

'|  I.asL  night  'William  van  Hoogstrn-| 
ten  brought  TscliaiUowsky’s  Sccondjj 
,‘Sympliony  out  of  it.s  clohstoved  hiding-  ’ 
place  into  the  open  air  of  the  Stadium 
concerts.  //  ;z  / 

To  soma  ardent  devulec.s,  tins  nas 
tile  first  Inlimalion  tliat  tlroie  was  a 
Second  Symphony  or  tliat  tlicir  be- 
loved composer  bad  not,  witli  tlie 
pardonable  eccentricity  of  genius,  ab- 
sent-mindedly begun  to  number  his 
works  as  the  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Symplionies. 

This  delusion  has  been  encouraged 
by  the  orchestras  of  the  last  five  sea- 
sons, which  seemed  to  proceed  on  the 
unwritten  law  tliat  no  program  could 
possiVily  be  finished  without  at  least 
one  of  tliese  three  symphonic  sisters. 
But  the  Second,  the  C minor,  has  been 
mute  and  inglorious  since  1911,  when 
it  was  played  by  the  Philharmonic 
under  Gustav  Mahler. 

The  reason  for  tliis  neglect  is  just 
another  of  those  mysteries  in  pro- 
gram making.  For  the  piece,  as  re- 
vealed last  niglit,  is  a tiling  of  per- 
suasive and  wistful  cliarm,  shot 
Ihrough  with  tlie  color  of  Little  Rus- 
|sia,  from  wliicli  it  takes  its  name. 

For  all  its  Imperial  interludes  it  is 
tlio  peasant's  symphony  made  up  of 
Uic  simplicity  of  their  folk-lore,  the 
measures  of  tlie  gopak  and  the  ma- 
zurka and  bcneatli  it  the  broad, 
meandering  sweep  of  Uie  Volga.  Tliis 
nationalislm  cliaiactcr  is  vague  and 
fugitive  at  first,  but  grows  .stronger 
until  I tie  linalo  'breaks  franiihy  into 
Uic  folk-.song  of  ‘‘The  Crane,”  and 
on  tliis  note  it  ends. 

Mr.  van  lloogstralcn  led  forlli  the 
neglected  stranger  ■with  an  air  of  al- 
most paternal  solicitude.  And  like  a 
parent  lie  kept  it  rigidly  witliin  its 
musical  boundaries.  Hero  was  a care- 
ful and  balanced  reading  and  cor- 
tainly  any  temptation  whicli  Tschai- 
kowsky  may  liavc  felt  to  sentimen- 
talize over  Little  Ru.ssia  was  sternly 
suppressed  by  Mr.  van  Hoogstraten. 

The  ‘‘I'atlieUquc'‘  will  have  no 
rival  in  this  earlier  work,  but  its  re- 
vival is  another  triumph  for  the  sum- 
mer Philharmonic  and  a strong  hint 
to  the  winter  concert  halls.  A.  S. 
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eight  rhythm” of  accompaniment  which 
heralds  a barcarolle;  the  splashing  of 
water  aigainst  the  stones  of  Venice— 
or  the  shores  of  the  Ohio  (River. 
.Through  this  the  thread  of  a simple, 
sentimental  melody  Is  -woven,  naive 
and  questioning  above  the  slender 
ripple  of  sound.  It  begins  its  song 
'with  engaging  slmipllclty  and  very 
simply  It  ends,  having  uttered  its 
mild,  limpid  thought  in  a few  brief 

I bars.  . 

Obviously  this  should  have  been 
written  by  a dreamer  -with  nothing 
more  to  do  than  watch  the  shadows 
of  leaves  drift  down  to  an  autumn 
pond.  Or,  if  a Brigadier  General  must 
write  music,  it  should  be  heavy  with 
the  raucous  cries  of  'battle  or  com- 
merce. If  the  stout  Babbitt  voters 
ever  hear  this  (piece  they  will  choke 
back  such  disloyal  thoughts  as  these. 
Yet,  out  of  the  sturdy  traditions  of 
bluntness  and  profanity,  of  supply 
systems  and  international  parleys,  the 
classification  of  the  Vlctrola  girl  sur- 
vives. This,  to  his  eternal  distinc- 
tion, Is  the  Dawes  who  wrote  the 
melody  that  Kreisler  plays. 

A.  S. 
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If  you  ask  the  comely  and  obliging 
young  woman  In  the  Vlctrola  shop 
who  Charles  G.  Dawes  is,  she  will 
tell  you.  She  will  hesitate  a moment 
as  her  mind  runs  down  the  long  list 
of  records  in  the  Victor  catalog.  At 
last,  triumphantly,  she  finds  it. 
‘‘Da/wes,”  she  will  say,  ‘‘■wrote  that 
"Melody  In  A Major”  which  Kreisler 
plays. 

So  much  for  ‘‘Hell  an’  Maria.”  So 
much  for  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 
The  name  on  the  phonograph  disk  is 
"Gen.  Charles  G.  Dawes,”  but  It  Is 
overshadowed  by  the  magical  name 
of  Kreisler.  In  any  case  the  “Gen.” 
Bits  with  an  air  of  Incongruity  on  a 
piece  of  Kreisler  music.  After  you 
have  heard  the  music  the  title  Is  more 
than  Incongruous,  it  Is  Incredible. 

Dawes's  “Melody  in  A Major”  ts  a 
lyric  fragment  of  shy  and  plaintive 
overtones.  It  beirins  with  the  slx- 


Beethoven  s N inth Symphony 
at  Lewisohn  Stadium 

l^liecinl  fioin  Monitor  fiuretw 

.NEW  YORK,  July  19— Had  Bee- 
thoven been  able  to  glance  ahead  a 
century  and  behold  well  above  15,000 
of  his  New  York  devotees  taxing  the 
broad  confines  of  the  Lewisohn  Sta- 
dium on  a.  summer  evening,  eagerly 
listening  to  an  al  fresco  rendition  of 
his  Ninth  Symphony,  surely  quite  be- 
yond the  pale  of  expression  must  have  i 
been  the  Bonn  master's  satisfaction,  i 

There  was  reason  for  more  than  , 
- passing  rejoicing,  it  would  seem,  on  | 
Friday  evening,  July  18,  when,  during  | 
the  present-day  epoch  of  overworked 
jazz  and  sjucopated  rhythm,  an  all- 
Beethoven  program  sufficed  to  attract 
j a devout  musical  multitude  of  suffi- 
cient proportions  to  have  filled  down- 
town Carnegie  Hall  some  six  times 
or  more.  And  this  feat  accomplished, 
too.  on  a mid-July  night  at  the  apex 
of  the  vacation  season. 

The  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Wil- 
lem Van  Hoogestraten,  conductor,  with 
the  assistance  of  a chorus  of  200 
voices  drawn  from  the  Oratorio  So- 
ciety of  New  Y'ork  and  a solo  quartet, 
gave  utterance  to  the  first  hearing  of 
the  Ninth  Symphony  at  the  Stadium. 
.\nd  it  might  here  be  asked  what 
mattered  it,  after  all.  if  some,  yes,  if 
many  of  the  subtle  nuances  and  de- 
tails of  the  75  minutes’  performance 
were  carried  far  afield  on  the  gentle 
breezes  wafting  themselves  through 
the  vast  spaces  of  the  open  auditorium 
and  athletic  field  adjoining  the  impos- 
ing group  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  buildings  on  Washing- 
ton Heights? 

The  legion  hosts  of  Beethoven  disci- 
ples were  out  seemingly  en  masse  to 
pay  homage  to  their  hero  who 
wrought  this,  his  final  symphonic 
masterpiece,  more  than  10  years  ago. 
and  apparently  were  undaunted  by 
mere  defects  here  and  there,  due  to 
out-of-door  lack  of  resonance  in  the 
main. 

All  unavoidable  shortcomings  con- 
sidered. let  the  fact  be  here  recorded 
that  the  contributing  factors  of  the 
event  measured  up  to  the  standard 
of  requirements,  artistically  speaking, 
the  well-balanced  chorus  in  the  clos- 
ing fourth  movement  of  the  choral 
symphony  giving  a faithful  account  of 
itself,  responding  correctly  always  to 
the  sharply  indicated  cues  of  Mr.  Van 
Hoogstraten.  The  soprano-enunci- 
ated lines  by  Ruth  Rodgers  were  de- 
livered with  clear-voiced  precision. 
.1  Helena  Marsh  acquitted  herself  well 
of  the  task  set  for  the  contralto. 
Charles  Stratton  was  a robust  and 
satisfying  tenor,  and  Fraser  Ganges 
sonorous  and  resonant  baritone  voice 
was  easily  heard  at  distant  points 
from  the  music  stand. 

Mr.  Van  Hoogestraten  guided  his  or- 
chestra through  the  first  three  move- 
ments of  the  symphony  with  discrimi- 
nation, and  achieved  brilliant  results 
in  the  final  vocal  movement,  in  which 
he  held  his  combined  instrumental 
f hoial  and  solo  forces  firmly  in  hand. 

Preceding  the  symphony.  Beetho- 
ven’s familiar  Leonorc  Overture.  No. 

received  a smooth  and  lovely  in- 
inned  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
in, 5 Philharmonic  Orcheslra  players 
land  their  leader.  The  two  figures  in 
this  score  indicating  distant  trumpets 


I were  impressively  delivered  by  musi-  'L 
i clans  placed  a couple  of  hundred  feet  ' 

I distant  from  the  stage  atbp  of  the 
I stadium: 

! The  changed  sealing  of  the  orches- 
tra is  .said  to  effect  better  results  for  i 
j stadium  purposes.  Mr.  Van  Hoog- 
! straten  has  massed  the  cellos,  string 
' basses,  bass  reeds  and  heavy  brass 
' sections  to  bis  right;  all  of  the  violin 
choir.  French  horn,  high-voiced  reed 
choir  and  percussion  to  his  left.  This 
may  work  out  all  right  enough  In 
theory  and  practice,  as  it  is  reported 
to  be  doing,  but  to  at  least  One  lis- 
tener, seated  about  100  feet  from  the 
Icenter  ..of  the  stage  in  the  field,  it 
jseemed  as  though  the  orchestra 
! sounded  just  a bit  unbalanced  more 
than  once  during  the  Beethoven  pro- 
gram. W.  I.  B.  I 

i 

Original  Operetta 

by  St.  Louis  Writers 

ST.  LOUIS,  July  16— To  close  its 
sixth  season.  Municipal  Opera  in  St. 
liouis  will  make  its  first  original  pro- 
duction on  July  28.  presenting  “The 
Beggar  Princess.”  an  operetta  in  two 
acts,  with  ballet.  Sylvester  Maguire 
wrote  the  book  and  lyrics,  and  Noel 
J.  Poepping  the  score.  Maguire,  native 
of  St.  Louis,  has  spent  many  years  in 
the.  theater,  as  a manager  for  the 
iFrohmans,  and  as  playwright  and 
librettist.  -Noel  Poepping  for  25  .years 
I has  been  a member  of  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony  Orchestra,  in  the  meantime 
1 having  his  own  brass  band,  a feature 
of  many  civic  celebrations  here.  He 
was.  assistant  conductor  of  the  Aiwllo 
Club  under  Alfred  G.  Robyn,  and  is 
composer  of  songs,  marches  and  dance 
music  together  with  incidental  music 
for  the  St.  Louis  Masque  and  Pageant, 
the  1918  Fashion  Pageant,  the  Mis- 
souri Centennial  Celebration  at  Se- 
dalia  in  1921.  and  in  the  same  year  the 
“Missouri  One  Hundred  Y’ears  Ago” 
pageant  and  drama,  in  St.  Louis.  He 
! is  a member  of  the  symphonic  orche- 
itra  of  50  which  is  one  of  Municipal 
Opera's  features. 
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The  debut  of  Fritz  Reiner  as  guest 
conductor,  a repetition  of  Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth  Symphony,  the  first 
Stadium  performances  of  two 
w.orks  of  Stravinsky,  two  sym- 
phonies'of  Brahms  and  a program  of 
French  music  are  some  of  the  features 
nromlsed  for  the  Stadium  concerts  by 
Uie  Philharmonic  Orchestra  this  weeK. 

Fritz  Reiner,  who  makes  his  New  Y'ork 
debut  at  the  Stadium  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning,  is  conductor  of  the  Cincinnati  Or-  I 
' chestra,  which  organization  he  has  led  ■ 

I for  the  'last  two  years.  So  successful 
has  been  his  career  in  Cincinnati  that 
his  engagement  has  been  extended  for 
several  additional  seasons.  He  comes  to 
the  Stadium  directly  from  the  Prague 
Music  Festival,  where  he  introduced 
many  new  works,  and  he  has  scheduled 
; many  novelties  for  his  programs.  Mr 
i Reiner  is  a Hungarian  by  birth,  but 
makes  his  home  in  Italy.  He  will  con- 
duct the  Stadium  concerts  for  two 
weeks,  after  which  Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten 
will  return  for  the  balance  of  the  season. 

Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten’s  program  for  his 
temporary  farewell  concert  on  \t'ednes- 
day  evening  includes  Tchaikovsky  s 
Fifth  Symphony,  Strauss’s  "Don  Juan, 
‘■The  Beautiful  Blue  Danube”  waltzes 
and  Beethoven’s  third  “Leonore”  over- 
ture. Several  special  features  are 
planned  for  this  event,  announcement  of 
which  will  be  made  later. 

Stravinsky,  probably  the  most  dis- 
cussed composer  of  the  day,  will  be  rep- 
resented for  the  first  time  at  a Stadium 
concert  tonight,  when  his  suite  from  his 
"Tiie  Fire  Bird”  ballet  will  be  played. 
Beethoven’s  “Erolca”  Symphony  and  the 
"Rosamunde”  Overture  of  Schubert  are 
Uie  other  selections  on  the  program. 

Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  with  200 
picked  voices  from  the  Oratorio  Society 
of  New  York  and  Ruth  Rodgers,  Helena 
Marsh,  Charles  Stratton  and  Fraser 
Gange  as  soloists,  is  listed  for  Monday 
evening.  In  the  event  of  rain,  this  per- 
formance will  be  postponed  until  Tues- 
day. and  an  orchestral  program  will  be 
played  In  its  stead  In  the  Great  Hall  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

\ NEW  YORK  philharmonic  ORCHESTRA. 

Willem  Van  Hoogstraten,  conauctor. 

I Sunday  Evening.  July  20. 

1 t Svmphonv  No.  3 ("Erloca”) ...  .Beethoven 

iz'sMte  "The  Fire  Bird” Stravinsky 

i.  bune.  stadium. 

3.  "Rosamunde”  Overture Schubert 


Mondtty  l-\:  iinff,  juiy 

1.  ‘’T- ‘^riore  ' »>\t‘riure  No  . . . . . Br^thov^n 

2.  S>mphOTiy  No.  r* .....Beethoven 

DioiMS  from  i-r.'itorlo  Society  of  New 

! York.  Soloists:  Ruth  Rodifors.  soprano, 

j iiejt'na  Mi»rsh,  contral-o;  Charles  Stratton, 
tenor;  jer  Cange,  baritone. 

Tuesday  Hvening.  July  22 

1.  Overture  to  “The  Magic  Flute" ..  .Mozart 

2.  S\-mr‘i  = No,  2.  In  1>  major Brahms 

3.  la.  Ss  abande.  Danse  (first  time  at 

.'^tadlur.'.:  . . Debussy-Ravel 

4.  "Wolan's  Farewell"  and  Magic  Fire  Mu- 

sic   Wagner 

Wednesday  Evening.  July  23. 

1.  Syrrphony  No.  f> Tchaikovsky 

2.  Tone-poem,  'Pon  Juan" . .Richard  Strauss 

3.  Waltz.  "The  Beautiful  Blue  Danube".. 

Johann  Strauss 

4.  Overture  to  "l.«eonore,"  No.  3.. Beethoven 

Thursday  Evening.  July  24. 

Fritz  Reiner,  guest  conductor  (New  York 
, d»bui). 

1.  Prelude  to  "Die  Melsterslr^er" ..  ..Wagner 

2.  Fourth  Symphony  In  E minor Brahms 

3.  "Fire  Works"  Stravinsky 

First  time  at  Stadium. 

4.  "Till  Eulensplegel‘8  Merry  Pranks".. 

Richard  Strauss 
F’rlday  Evening.  July  25. 

Fritz  Reiner,  guest  conductor. 

1.  Overture,  "'Benvenuto  Cellini" Berlioz 

2.  •‘Iberia"  Debussy 

3.  "Coppella"  suite  Delibes  ■ 

4.  "The  Sorcerer’s  Apprentice" Dukas 

5.  Suite  from  "L'Arleslenne,"  No.  2. ...Bizet! 

Saturday  Evening.  July  26. 

1.  Overture  to  "William  Tell" Rossini 

2.  Svmphony  No.  4 Tchaikovsky 

3.  Ballad  of  the  Gnomides Respighi 

First  time  in  Stadium, 

4.  Ballet  and  ;narch  from  "Aida" Verdi 


The  eighth  week  of  the  Goldman  Band 
concerts,  under  the  direction  of  Edwin 
Franko  Goldman,  will  bring  forth  some 
interesting  programs.  The  special  fea- 
tures will  be  a Bohemian  program  on 
Monday,  devoted  largely  to  works  by 
Smetana  and  EK'orak : a Verdl-Pucclni 
program  on  Friday  and  a Johann 
Strauss  program  on  Saturday  evening, 
j These  concerts  will  continue  nightly 
! except  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  until 
] Aug.  24,  On  Aug.  1 there  will  be  a band 
contest  In  which  nine  boys*  bands  will 
compete.  After  all  the  bands  have  per- 
formed Individually  the  massed  boys* 
bands,  numbering  almost  600  boys,  will 
perform  one  selection  in  conjunction  wdth 
the  Goldman  Band.  This  number  will  be 
directed  by  Edwin  Franko  Goldman. 
Great  interest  has  been  displayed  in  this 
contest,  and  it  is  to  be  made  an  annual 
event. 

Programs  for; 

Monday.  July  21. 

.March,  "The  Bartered  Br'de" ...  .Smetana 

Largo.  New  World  Symphony Dvorak 

(a>  Mumoreske,  (b)  Slavonic  Dance.. 

Dvorak 

Faniasie,  Bohemian  songs Verdi 

Overture,  "Raymond"  Thomas 

.Aria,  "Sam.son  and  Delilah".  .Saint-Saei.-s 
Waino  Kauppl,  comctlst. 

Waltz,  "New  Vienna" Strauss 

Festival  march,  "The  Bohemians". .Hadley 
Friday.  July  25  (Verdi-Puccini). 

Excerpts  from  "11  Trovatoro' Verdi 

Excerpts  from  "La  Boheme" Puccini 

Excerpts  from  ".Madame  Butterfly".. 

Puccini 

E^erpts  from  ".Aida" Verdi  i 

Overture.  ’"Maritana” Wallace 

.Aria,  "O  Don  Fatale" Verdi  I 

Genia  Fonarlova.  soprano.  ' 

"Kammeroi-OstroW’  Rubinstein 

March,  "On  the  Mall" Goldman 


Arthur  Juclson,  manager  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic and  Philadelphia  Orchestras 
and  advi.cory  manager  of  the  Cincinnati 
Orchestra,  has  issued  a statement  refut- 
ing the  charges  made  before  the  Coin- 
■ mittec  of  Education  of  the  House  of 
\ Representatives  tliat  more  than  TO  per 
‘ cent,  of  the  players  in  American  orches- 
tras were  foreign-born  musicians.  Mi’.  1 
.Judson  gives  these  figures:  The  Philhar-  | 
monic  Orchestra  consists  of  104  players.  ^ 

' Of  these  87  are  full  citizens,  of  whom  45  j 
arc  native-born  Americans:  the  remain-  | 
ing  IT  all  hold  first  citizenship  papers,  j 
He  believes  the  same  percentage  obtains 
. in  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra, 

1 and  rehearsals  in  both  orchestras  are 
conducted  in  English.  Mr,  Judson  quotes 
figures  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Cincin- 
nati Orchestras  and  concludes  that  al- 
most 50  per  cent,  are  native-born  .Ameri- 
can.s,  more  than  25  per  cent,  are  fully 
naturalized  and  the  remainder  have  all 
taken  out  their  first  papers. 

The  State  Opera  Company  will  present 
V’erdi’s  "Otello"  on  Wednesday  evening. 
July  30,  at  the  National  Theatre,  208  ! 
West  Forty-first  Street.  Nicola  Zerola, 
tenor,  formerly  of  the  Metropolitan 
Cipera  Company,  will  sing  the  title  part: 
Emily  Day,  Desdemona;  Alfredo  Zaga-  ' 
roll,  lago;  Paolo  del, Pino,  Ca.ssio.  There 
will  be  a large  cast,  orchestra  and 
chorus  under  the  direction  of  Gabriele 
Slmeonl.  | 


‘^Goldman 

C ' '1  -uy  . 

Richard  strauss’S  “Alpine" 

symphony,  Schubert’s  ‘'unfin- 
ished” symphony,  three  sym-i 
phonies  of  Beethoven.  Tchaikov- 
I sky's  "Pathetic”  symphony  and 

Stravinsky's  “Petrouchka”  music  arel 
some  of  the  features  promised  for  this 
week  at  the  Stadium  concerts  by  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  the  di- 
rection of  Fritz  Reiner,  guest  con- 
ductor. 

Tonight’s  program  introduces  a Sta-' 
dium  novelty  in  the  form  of  a Serenade 
for  small  orchestra  by  I.eo  AVeiner,  a 
Hungarian  composer  whose  wlorks  thus 
far  are  little  known  in  this  country. 
Beethoven’s  Fifth  symphony,  Liszt’s 
"lies  Preludes”  and  the  "Oberon”  over- 
ture of  AVeber  complete  the  program. 

Tchaikovsky’s  "Pathetic”  symphony 
will  be  played  on  Monday  evening.  Mr. 
Reiner’s  performances  of  this  work  with 
the  Cincinnati  Orchestra  aroused  much 
discussion  in  the  Middle  AA''est,  and  Sta- 
dium patrons  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  compare  the  guest  conductor’s  inter- 
pretation with  some  of  the  readings  of 
previous  seasons.  Strauss’s  "Don  Juan.” 
Dvorak’s  "Carnival”  overture  and  the 
Bacchanale  from  "Samson  and  Delilah” 
also  will  be  played. 

Beethoven’s  Seventh  symphony,  Sme- 
tana’s symphonic  poem  "The  Molda.u.” 
the  "Carneval  Romalne”  of  Berlioz  and 
"Tannhauser"  overture  make  up  Tues- 
day’s program. 

A suite  from  Stravinsky’s  "Petrouch- 
ka’’ is  the  feature  for  AVednpsday  eve- 
ning. This  will  be  the  third  work  of 
Stravinsky  to  have  been  played  at  the 
Stadium  thi.s  season.  The  coming  visit 
of  Stravinsky  seems  to  have  stimulated 
the  already  notable  interest  in  his  com- 
positions, and  Stravinsky  apparently  is 
becoming  something  of  a Stadium  draw- 
ing card.  Rimsky-Korsokoff’s  Spanish 
"aprice,  the  Polovetskian  dances  from 
Borodin’s  "Prince  Igor"  (this  sounds 
like  another  tribute  to  Stravinsky), 
and  Tchaikovsky’s  "1812"  complete  this 
program,  which  consists  entirely  of  Rus- 
sian compositions. 

Beethoven’s  Eighth  symphony  is  listed 
for  Thursday  evening,  making  tire  third 
Beethoven  symphony  to  be  played  this 
week.  The  ballet  music  from  Carl  <5old- 
mark's  “Queen  of  Sheba,”  tlie  overture, 
scherzo,  nocturne  and  wedding  march 
from  Mendelssohn’s  "A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream."  and  tlio  prelude  to 
"Lohengrin”  also  are  to  be  played. 

Strauss’s  "Alpine"  symphony,  perhaps 
the  most  spectacular  feature  of  the 
week,  will  be  played  on  Sh-iday  evening. 
This  work,  unheard  in  New  York  since 
its  first  performance  hero  by  tire  Phil- 
harmonic in  191C,  enlists  tile  services  of 
an  augmented  orchcsti-a.  Tlie  regular 
strength  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
for  the  Stadium  conoert.s  is  lO.A  plaA'ers. 
About  twenty-eight  adciitioaai  musicians 
will  participate  in  the  performance  of 
the  Strauss  work.  The  symphony  de- 
scribes musically  the  sights  and  sounds 
encountered  in  a day  in  the  Alps  and 
is  played  without  pause.  Two  AA’ag- 
nerJan  excerpts  will  preface  the  sym- 
phony. 

Schubert's  "Unfinished”  symphony 
will  be  played  on  Saturday  evening.  A 
novelty  on  this  program  will  be  a ball 
scene  by  Hellmesberger,  tof>  string  or- 
chestra. Suppa’s  "Beautiful  Galatea” 
overture,  two  Hungarian  donees  of 
Brahms,  Richard  Strauss’s  "Rosenka- 
valier”  waltzes  and  Johann  Strauss's 
overture  to  “The  Bat”  complete  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  management  of  the  Stadium  con- 
I certs  announces  that  the  two  peMonn- 
ances  of  Beethoven’s  Ninth  symphony 
on  Julv  18  and  July  21  under  the  direc- 
; ‘.ion  of  AVillem  van  Hoogstraten  were 
•A  ttended  by  more  than  21, OCX)  listenei's, 
a)nd  that  the  average  attendance  prom- 
iises  to  run  well  ahead  of  all  previous 
rjscords. 

The  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Fritz  Reiner, 
ttuest  conductor. 

Sunday  Evening,  July  27. 

1.  "Oberon”  overture Weber 

2.  Symphony  Xo.  H Beethoven 

1 3.  Serenade  for  small  orchestra Weiner 

fFlr-tt  time  at  Stadium.) 

I 4.  "Les  Preludes”  Liszt 

Monday  Evening,  July  28. 

' 1.  Overture,  “Carnival”  Dvorak 

2s  Symphony  No.  0 ("Pathetic”). Tchaikovsky 

3.  Tone  poem,  "Don  .Juan" Strauss' 

4.  Bacchanale  from  "Samson  and  Delilah.” 
Saint-Saens 

Tuesday  Evening,  July  29. 

1.  Carneval  Romalne Berlioz 

2.  Symphony  No.  7 Beethoven 

3.  Symphonic  poem,  "The  Moldau".. Smetana 

4.  "Tannhaeuser”  overture  Wagner 

Wednesday  Evening,  July  .30. 

1.  Spanish  Caprice  Rlmsky-Korsakoff 

2.  Suite  from  "Petrouchka” Stravinsky 

(First,  time  at  Stadium.) 

3.  Polovetzklan  Dances  from  "Prince  fgor." 

Borodin 

4.  Overture,  "1812”  Tchaikovsky 

Thursday  Evening,  July  31. 

1.  Prelude,  "Lohengrin”  Wagner 

2,  Symphony  No  ft Beethoven 

3.  Ballet  music  from  "The  Queen  of  Shel'.s." 

Goldmark 


4.  Overture,  nocturne,  s6fi«rzo  'and  ' v,'edding 
march  from  “A  Iilidsumm'er  Night's 

Dream"  .Mendelssohn 

Friday  Evening,  Aug.  1. 
fWagner-Strauss  Program.) 

1.  Overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutchman." 

Wagner 

2.  Prelude  and  Love  Death  from  "Tristan 

ail'd  Isolde”  Wagner 

3.  "Alpine”  Symphony Richard  Strauss 

(First  time  at  Stadihm.'i 
Saturday  Evening,  Aug.  2. 

1.  Overture,  "The  Beautiful  Galatea" . .Buppe 

2.  "Unfinished”  .Symphony  Schubert  ' 

3.  Ball  scene  (for  strings  only) . Hellmesberger 

(First  time  at  Stadiuni.) 

4.  Two  Hungarian  dances Brahms 

5.  Waltz  from  "Der  Kosenkavalier." 

Richard  Strauss 

6.  Overture  to  "The  Bat", ..  .Johann  Strauss 


The 
F< 


r 

HE)  first  pre=ventation  of  "La  L6- 
gende  du  Point  d'Argentan.”  by 
elix  Fourdrain,  at  Ravinia  Park 
took  place  July  28.  Tlie  principals  were 
Ina  Bourgkaya,  Thalia  Sabanleva,  Leon 
Rothier  and  Louis  d’ Angelo.  Louis  Ha.s- 
' selnians  conducted.  The  story  Is  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  village  of  Argentan  at  Uie 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  lived ; 
a poor  family  whose  little  son  was  dying , 
of  want.  The  father,  Pierre,  enlists  as  a ; 
soldier,  leaving  his  -wife.  Rose  Marie,  to  j 
take  care  of  the  child.  The  village  has  | 
been  famous  for  its  Point  d’Argentan 
lace,  but  the  secret  of  the  design  had 
been  lost.  For  Its  rediscovery.  Mgr. 
le  Rohan  had  offered  1,000  «cus  d’or 
for  a robe  to  be  presented  to  the 
Queen.  Rose  Marie  prays  to  the  A^irgln 
to  send  her  the  Inspiration.  A poor  wo- 
man knocks  at  the  door  and  asks  for 
shelter  and  foo'd.  Rose  Marie  offers 
both,  and  tells  the  legend  of  the  lace, 
which  was  copied  from  a miraculous  de-1 
sign  supernaturally  suspended  on  the 
diadem  of  the  statue  of  the'A'irgin  Mary. 
Rose  Marie'  falls  asleep  and  the  old  wo- 
man is  transformed  into  the  Blessed 
Lady,  who  bids  her  angels  weave  a mag- 
nificent garment  of  Point  d’Argentan 
lace  for  the  coveted  robe  of  honor. 


To  close  its  sixth  successful  season, 
the  St.  Lkyuis  Municipal  Opera  gave  its 
first  original  production.  "The  Beggar 
!^rincess,’’  an  operetta  in  two  acts  with 


a ballet,  on  July  L'S.  gywester  Maguin 
wiote  the  book  and  lyrics  and  Noel  J 
oepping  the  score.  Maguire,  a native 
° L^ouis.  was  for  many  -years  man- 
ager for  the  E’rohmans  and  has  many 
ibretti  to  his  credit.  Noel  Poepping  is 
the  great-great-grandson  of  the  first 
white  child  born  in  St.  Louis.  He  has 
been  a member  of  the  St.  Louis  Orches- 
tra for  twenty-five  years,  besides  con- 
ducting his  own  brass  band,  and  has 
composed  many  songs,  marches  and  in- 
cidental music,  / V 2.  Y 

“Alpine'’  Symphony  Proves 
Admirable  Open-Air  Numbe, 

Special  from  Monitor  Bureau 

NEW  YORK,  Aug.  2 — Strauss’s 
"Alpine”  symphony,  presented  at  the 
stadium  concerts  on  the  evening  of 
Aug.  1,  Fritz  Reiner  conducting, 
proved  an  admirable  open-air  num- 
her.  Being  descriptive  of  a moun- 
tain climb,  it  drew  advantage  from 
exposure  to  the  breezes.  The  “Do- 
mestic” symphony  might  not  have 
fitted  the  case  so  well. 

The  “Alpine”  symphony  is  perhaps 
too  long  and  rambling  for  many  lis- 
teners, and  possibly  it  lacks  the 
energy  and  surprise  of  the  earlier 
of  Strauss’s  orchestral  works,  but  it 
contains  many  passages  of  (lelight- 
ful  sonority,  Avhatever  may  be  their 
pictorial  force.  The  episode  of  the 
edw  bels  is  one  of  fine  fancy;  hu-( 
morous,  yet  contemplatively  rather 
than  ironically  so,  and  a refinement 
over  the  clap-trap  wit  of  the  sheep- 
bleating  scene  in  the  tone  poem 
"Don  Quixote.” 

Mr.  Reiner  disclosed  an  especial 
knack  at  making  orchestral  music 
intelligible  In  out-of-doors  perform- 
ance. He  conducted  at  a very  de- 
liberate pace  both  the  symphony  and 
some  Wagnerian  pieces,  and  in  a 
way  that  permitted  the  phrases  to 
unfold  neatly.  He  kept  his  orchestra 
breathing  comfortably,  no  matter 
how  broad  and  sustained  the  utter- 
ance he  called  for.  ' 

RITZ  REINER,  guest  conductor  at 
the  Stadium  concerts,  concludes 
his  two  weeks  as  leader  of  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  on 
AVednesday  evening,  and  AATUem 
A‘an  Hoogstraten  will  return  on  Thurs- 
day to  conduct  the  concerts  for  the  re- 
maining two  weeks.  Mr.  Reiner  s ap- 
pearances have  met  with  great  enthu- 
I siasm  and  have  attracted  large  audi- 
I ences.  Mr.  A'an  Hoogstraten,  now  in  his 
j ^hird  season  as  conductor  of  the  Stadium 


Joncefts,  seems  foT>e ’more’ popular  than"! 
over,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  atten- 
dance at  the  remaining  concerts  of  the 
season  will  run  well  ahead  of  previous 
records. 

Three  American  works  are  to  be  played 
tonight  under  Mr.  Reiner’s  direction. 

One  of  these  is  Deems  Taylor’s  "Through 
the  Looking  Glass,”  which  has  its  first 
Stadium  performance  at  this  concert- 
Mr.  Reiner  produced  this  composition  in 
Cincinnati  last  Winter.  H.  H.-  Wetz- 
ler’s  overture  to  "-As  You  Like  it.” 
played  here  by  the  Philharmonic  under 
the  direction  of  Mcngelberg,  also  is  list- 
ed for  a Stadium  d4but.  A waltz. 
"Children’s  Songs,”  by  Allen  Lincoln 
Langley,  completes  the  list  of  American 
works  for  tonight.  Mr.  Langley  is  a 
member  of  tlie  viola  section  of  the  Pliil- 
liarmonic  and  has  written  a number  of 
waltze.s  for  orchestra,  several  of  which 
have  been  heard  at  the  Stadium  in  pre- 
vious seasons.  Beethoven’s  “Eroica” 
symphony  makes  up  the  second  half  of 
the  program.  I 

No  less  than  eight  compositions  are  | 
listed  by  Sir.  Reiner  for  performance 
Slonday  night.  The  program  will  begin 
with  the  overture  to  "The 'Sicilian  Ves- 
pers,” by  Verdi,  followed  by  three  pop- 
ular composition.?  by  Percy  Grainger— 
"Molly  on  the  Shore,”  "Irish  Tune”  and 
"The  Shepherd's  Tune."  Berlioz’s  "Ra- 
koezy’’  march.  Johann  Strauss’s  ' Tale.s 
from  the  Vienna  AVoods,”  Liszt’s  Finst 
Elungarian  Rhapsody  and  the  "Marche 
Slav”  of  Tchaikowsky  comprise  the  rest 
of  the  program. 

Brahms’s  First  Symphony  is  to  be 
played  on  Tuesday  evening.  The  atten- 
dance statistics  at  the  Stadium  this  sea- 
son indicate  that  Brahms  is  beginning  to 
rival  Beethoven  and  Tchaikowsky  as 
drawing  cards.  The  First,  Second  and 
E'ourth  Symphonies  of  Brahms  have 
already  been  played  this  season,  and  the 
Third  will  be  performed  before  the  con- 
certs are  concluded.  Beethoven’s  "Eg- 
mont”  overture  and  Strauss’s  "Death 
and  the  Transfiguration”  complete  the 
program. 

Mr.  Reiner  will  make  his  final  appear- 
ance on  AV'ednesday  night  in  an  all- 
AA’agner  program  which  includes  "Ri- 
enzi  ” overture,  "The  Entrance  of  the 
Gods  into  A’alhalla,’’  "The  Ride  of  the 
A’alkyries,”  the  end  of  .Act  III.  of  "Sieg- 
fried," '‘Siegfried’s  E'uneral  March"  and 
the  finale  from  "Gotterdammerung.” 

Willem  A'^an  Hoogstraten  again  as- 
sumes the  leadership  of  the  Stadiuni 
concerts  on  Thursday  night,  when  Rim- 
sky-Korsakotfs  "Scheherazade”  will  be 
the  principal  number  on  the  program. 
Brahms’s  “Academic  Festival”  overture. 
Tchaikowsky’s  "Francesca  da  Rimini" 
and  Johann  Strauss’s  "Wiener  Blut” 
complete  the  program. 

Henry  Hadley.,  associate  conductor  of  ' 
the  Philharmonic,  will  be  represented  on  j 
Friday  evening’s  program  by  his  Second  ' 
Symphony,  "The  Four  Seasons,"  played;' 
under  Mr.  A^an  Hoogstraten’s  direction. , 
"The  Preludes”  of  Liszt,  Dvorak’s  Two! 
AValtzes  for  string  orchestra  and  Tchai-| 
kowsky’s  ''1812  ” are  also  to  be  per-1 
formed.  ; 

Tchaikowsky’s  First  Orchestral  Suite ' 
is  listed  for  Saturday  night.  A "scene  j 
pastorale  for  orchesHa  and  trumpet  ob-  I 
bligato”  is  also  to  be  played,  with  Harry  J 
Glantz,  first  trumpet  of  the  Philhar- 1 
monic,  playing  the  solo  passages.  The  I 
composer  of  this  work  is  H.  Maginni,  a | 
New  York  musician.  A AVagnerian  ex- 
cerpt and  Liszt’s  Second  Hungarian 
Rhapsody  are  the  other  numbers  on  the 
program. 

The  six  soloists  chosen  at  the  Stadium 
auditions  will  appear  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ening,  Aug.  13.  They  are  A'irginla  Rea,  / 
•soprano;  Frances  Papeete,  mezzo-so- 
prano: Prank  Johnson,  baritone:  Miron 
Poliakin,  violinist:  Behno  Rabinoff,  vio- 
linist, and  Ignace  Helsberg,  pianist.  The 
audience  will  be  asked  to  assist  the 
management  in  choosing  the  winners  oC 
recitals  and  cash  prizes  to  be  awarded 
to  the  soloists  by  voting.  The  details  of  j 
this  concert  will  be  announced  shortly,  j 
Arnold  A'olpe,  conductor  of  the  Stadium  | 
concerts  in  their  first  two  years,  has  ! 
been  invited  to  lead  the  concert  of  Tues-  i 
day  evening.  .Aug.  12,  by  the  Stadium  i 
management  and  Mr.  A’an  Hoogstraten.  ' 
Mr.  A’oipe  will  present  a Tschalkovsky-  | 
Wagner  program  on  this  occasion.  I 

THE  r’HTLH.ARMONTC  ORCHESTRA.  I 
Fritz  Reiner,  guest  conductor.  ! 

Sunday  Ang.  i 

1.  Overture.  ".As  A ou  T.iUe  It” Wotzler  ' 

2.  Suite.  "Through  the  I-ookIng  Glass”  i first  j 

time  at  Stadium) Deems  Taylor} 

3.  Waltz.  "Children's  Songs"  (fust  time  at  | 

Stadiuni) Mien  Lin.'Oln  1, angler 

4.  Symphony  No.  .7  ( "Eroica”) ...  .Bcethoicn  j 

Monda>,  .Ang,  4. 

1.  Oi'crtnrr.  "Sicilian  Vesttrr.'.” \ rr.ll  ■ 


f^Rakocz}  ' March  Berlioz 

Rhapsody  .N'o.  1 Liszt 

Waltz.  I'Talcs  from  the  Vienna  W'oods”. 


Strauss 
Tchaikovsky 


Marche  Slav  

Tuesday  Evening,  Aug.  5. 

Symphony  No.  1 Brahms 

Egmonf’  overture  Beethoven 

Death  and  Transfiguration  Strauss 

Wednesday  Evening.  Aug.  6. 

(Mr.  Reiner  s last  appearance.) 

Wagner  Program. 

“Rienzi”  overture. 

“Entrance  of  the  Gods  Into  \ alhalla. 

, “Ride  of  the  Valkyries.” 

“Siegfried  Climbing  the  Rocks  to  Brunn- 
hllde.” 

. “Siegfried's  Funeral  March.” 

Finale.  "Goetterdaemmerung.  " 

Thursday  Evening.  Aug.  T. 

.W'iilem  Van  Hoogstraten.  conductor. 

1 “Scheherazade”  Rimsky-Korsakoff 

“Academic  Festival  Overture" Brahms 

symphonic  fantasy,  • ^da^ 

I Waltz,  “WTener  Blue” Strauss 

Friday  Evening,  Aug.  S. 

* tVillem  Van  Hoogstraten,  conductor. 

I Symphony  No.  2 in  F minor  "The  Pour 

Seasons”  Henry  Hadley 

“Les  Preludes"  

Two  waltzes  for  string  orchestra.  .Dvorak 

Overture,  ”1812“ Tchaikovsky 

Saturday 'Evening.  Aug.  5>. 

Willem  Van  Hoogstraten.  conductor. 

I Overture  to  "The  Bartered  Bride  . . 

Smetank  j 

2.  Suite  No.  1 Tchaikovsky 

3.  "Entrance  of  the  (3ods  Into  Valhalla” 

Wagner 

4.  Scenes  pastorale  for  orchestra  and  trumpet 

obbligato  Maganini 

Solo  trumpet.  H.  Glantz. 

5.  Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  2 Liszt 


received  the  warm  approbation  of 
the  audience. 

Five  soloists  appeared  on  the  eve- 
ning of  Aug.  13,  comprising  Virginia 
Rea,  soprano;  Frances  Paperte, 

mezzo-soprano;  Frank  Johnston, 

baritone;  Ignace  Hilsberg,  pianist, 
and  Miron  Poliakin,  violinist.  They 
were  the  successful  competitors  in 


‘Lflnd  of  Hope  and  fJlory” Elgar 

Frank  Johnson,  Ijjirjtone  _ , 

Tiolin  Concerto  in  D major,  No.  4 Vlenxtomps 

lienno  Rablnoff 

“O  Min  Fernando''  from  "La  Farorifa" .. Donizetti 
Frances  Paperte.  mezzo-soprano 
Plano  Concerto  No.  1 in  B flat  minor  (first  move- 

men  t } Tcha  i kovsk  y 

Ignace  Hilsberg 

Thursday,  August  It 

"Till  Eulenspicgcl” Richard  Strauss  ' 

"BiirlPske”  for  piano  and  orchestra  (first  time  ; 

at  stadium) Richard  Strauss  ' 

Elly  Nay 

Tone-Poem.  ”Eln  Heldenleben*’  (first  tjma  at  | 

Stadium)  Richard  Strauss  i 

Violin  solo  ; Bciptone  Gnldl  i 

Friday,  August  15 

S.vmphony  No.  .3 Brahms  I 

“Istar,"'  Variations  S.vmphonlques ; . .d'Indy 

(First  time  at  Stadium) 

Suite.  “Impressions  of  Italy" Fharpentier 

Saturday,  August  16 

“Sakuntala”  Overture Goldmark 

"Unfinished''  Symphony Schubert 

Overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutchman” Wagner 

Waldeweben  from  "Siegfried” Wagner 

F.scerpts  from  ' Die  Melsterslnger” Wagner 

(a)  Introduction  to  Act  III;  (b)  'Walter’s  Prize 
Song;  (c)  Prelude. 


'_F- 


Among  the  novelties  arranged  for  this 
season  in  conjunction  with  tlic  Goldman 
Band  concerts  on  the  Mall  in  Central 
Park  is  a music  memory  contest,  which 
will  take  place  on  Monday  evening,  Aug. 

4.  Tliis  is  the  first  time  a contest  of 
this  kind  has  been  held  in  connection 
with  these  concerts,  and.  according  to  j 
Mr.  Goldman,  it  is  arousing  unusual  In-  | 
terest.  Numerous  letters  of  inquiry  ar- 
rive daily.  On  this  particular  occasion 
the'Goldman  Band,  under  the  direction 
of  Edwih  Franko  Goldman,  will  play 
[short  excerpts  from  about  forty  compo- 
'sitions  and  the  names  of  the  composers 
and  selections  will  not  be  announced. 
The  contestants  ■will  be  requested  to  write 
down  the  name  of  each  composition  and 
its  composer  as  it  is  played.  The  ex- 
cerpts played  for  this  contest  will  be 
I chosen  from  among  tlie  many  woi'ks  that 
I have  been  given  during  the  Summer. 

I Three  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  those 
! having  the  greatest  number  of  correct 
' answers.  The  prizes  will  be  one  silver 
and  two  bronze  medals.  This  contest  is 
open  to  all  except  professional  musi- 
cians. Special  programs  will  be  piinted 
for  this  occasion,  which  will  be  arranged 
so  that  the  answers  can  be  written  di- 


Six Soloists  Next 

Week  in  Stadium  m,3 

|wi; 

Clo^ 
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the  auditions  held  under  the  aus- 
niers  of  the  Stadium  concerts  oi- 
iranization  early  in  the  summer. 

The  weight  of  approval  seemed  tc^ 
he  with  Mr.  Poliakin.  who  presented 
a portion  of  the  Tschalkowsky  vio- 
lin concerto.  Mr.  Pohakin,  really, 
is  no  beginner,  but  is  merely  th 
latest  comer  among  the  violinists 
from  Russia  that  have  been  engageil 
for  15  years  in  the  artistic  conquest 
of  the  United  States. 

The  open-air  orchesiral  perform- 
ances in  the  Stadium  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  given  by  the 
'Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Willem  van 
Hoogstraten.  conductor,  come  to  a 
close  on  the  evening  of  Aug.  20,  the 

-I-j  series  of  interesting  concerts  on  the, 
U1  in  Centr.-.l  Paik  coming,  beginning 
with  a program  in, memory  of  Victor  Her-". 

osing  Concerts  of  Philharmonic  bert  tonight,  when  five 

» •'  works  of  the  dead  composer  will  be  pre.-,, 

ceded  by. Chopin's  “Funeral  March.’’  . ■ ■, 
The.. usual  varied  .program -wil!  be  givert 
tomorrow  -night  and  on  Monday  night  tiio; 
second  half,  will  be  devoted  to  eight  num< 
hers  by  Goldman.  W.ednesjay  night'  the 
band  .will  play  operetta  music,  by  Siilliva-n-; 
Offenbach,  ne  .Koyen,  Lehar,  Von  Supp'S 
and  Herbert,  .and  .Friday  night  the  first, 
half,  of  the  program  will  , be  Wagnerian.' 
Saturday  will  be  . hildren's  night. 

After  that  there  will  be  one  week  mo’re 
if  these  conc.erts,  which  have  been  possi- 
ile  only  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  and- 
pilrs.  Daniel  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murry  Gug--= 
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HE  APPEARANCE  of  the  six  Stadium 
Auditions  winners  at  a single  concert, 
with  the  audience  voting  for  its  favorites, 
the  return  of  Arnold  Volpe,  the  first  con- 
ductor of  the  Stadium  Concerts,  for  a guest 
appearance,  and  •!  special  program  of  the 
works  of  Richard  Stratiss  are  some  of  the 
features  promksod  by  William  Van  Hoog- 
straten  and  the  Philharmoni.^  Orchestra  at 
the  Stadium  Concerts  next  week. 

The  program  foi'  soloi.stji’  night  will  begin 
with  the  overture  to  Mozart’s  “The  Mar- 
riage of  Figaro,”  played  by  the  Philhar- 
monic under  Mr.  Van  Hoogstra ten’s  direc- 
tion. Virginia  Rea.  sopi-ano,  will  be  heard 
in  "Caro  Nome”  from  "Uigoletto.’’  Miron 
Poliakin  will  play  the  Bruch  D minor  violin 


enheim,  who  assumed  the.  entire  expenses^ 
iof  the  twelve  weeks  in  which  sixty  con- 
icerts  will  have  been  |iven.- 

It  is  estimated— -it  is  manifestly  irrypb^ 
isible  to  make  an  .accurate  count  of  the 


concerto.  No.  2.  Frank  John.son  baritone,  ^ thousands  of  lovers  of  music- 

will  sing  Flgar’s  “Land  of  Plope  and  . . vnlllior, 


Glory.”  Benno  Kabinoff,  violinist,  will  play 
the  fourth  VieVixtcmps  ,,  concerto  in  D 
minor.  I-Vances  Paperte,  mezzo-soprano,  will 
sing  “O  Mio  P^rnando”  from  Donizetti’s 
“La  Favorita,”  and  Ignace  Hilsberg  will 
close  the  program  with  the  first  movement- 
of  Tchaikovsky's  B flat  minor  piano  con- 
certo. 

The  sixtieth  birthday  of  Richard  Strauss 


1 who  have  attended— that  over  a million 
and  a half  of  people  will  have  attended  BY 
the  time  the  season  ends  on  August 
with  a special  prograrn.  The  programs  fd“ 
the  coming  week  are  as  follows: 

- Tomorrow 

Marche  Militaire  . - ■ Tchaikovsky. 

i •"Rosamunde  • Schubert 

. Handt^V 
. Hantfel 


rectly  on  them.  Those  j has  prompted  many  S'trau.ss  festivals,  and 


part  in  the  contest  are 
bring  pencils  or  fountain  pens.  This  I 
contest  will  prove  interesting  in  many 
ways  and  wiil  give  a general  idea  as  to 
how  familiar  the  public  Is  with  the 
works  of  the  masters  and  other  stand- 
ard works. 

The  contest  proper  will  occupy  the 
first  half  of  the  program  and  the  second 
half  will  consist  of  four  numbers  by  the 
Cfoldman  Band: 

Overture,  "Mlgnon"  Thoma? 

I'xccrpts  from  "The  ValKyrlc  " .Wagner 

iLXuerpts  from  "The  CJrand  Duchess". . 

Offenbach 

Waino  Kauppi  will  be  the  soloist. 

This  evening  the  progiam  will  be  de- 
voted entirely  to  Pvusslan  composers, 

and  Genia  Fonariova  will  be  the  so- 
loist. Arnold  Volpe.  organizer  and  first 
conductor  of  the  Stadium  concerts  seven 
years  ago,  at  the  invitation  of  Edwin 
Franko  Goldman,  will  conduct  the  first 
part  of  the  program,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Tchaikovsky 

Tchaikovsky 

Liadow 

Boatmon" .... 
Russian  folk  song 

Tchaikovsky 

Rubinstein 

Behnsurht  kennl" 

Tchaikovsky 

Genia  Fonariova. 

7.  "Prelude"  Rachmaninoff 

••Cortege  du  Serdaro" Ivanov 

[Arnold  Volpe  Conducts 

Stadium  Conceri 


1.  "Marbhe  Slav”  

2.  Overture,  

"The  Music  Rox" 

"Song  of  tlie  Volga 

4.  'Tathetlque  .Syinphon>  " 

• Kammenol  Ostrow" 

(J,  "Nur  VVer  die 


k 


SftrrinI  from  Monitor  tture^-Xi 
.N’KW  li  O^K,  Aug.  16 — Arnolf 
Volpe  appeared  as  conductor  of  thf 
Btadhun  concerts  on  the  evening  ol 
Aiig.  12,  presenting  Tschalkowsky’s 
flfth  symphony  in  E minor  and  a 
g.oiip  of  Wngnnrian  selections.  He 


Thursday  evenings  concert  will  be  a 
tribute  to  him.  “Ein  Heldenleben,"  never 
before  heard  at  the  Stadium;  will  he  played, 
as  well  as  the  “Burleske”  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  which  also  h:is  ii.s  Stadium  debut 
on  this  occasion.  Elly  Ney  will  play  the 
solo  pai<  in  the  ' Burleske.  ” 

The  final  program  of  the  Stadium  season,  j 
on  Wednesday,  Angiist  20.  is,  as  usual,  to  | 
he  a request  program.  The  atidiences  of  j 
next  -week  will  have  an  opportifnity  to  in-  ! 
dicate  thei'.'  preferences  on  ballots  dis-  | 
tributed  with  the  programs,  which  will- be  | 
as  follows:  . . . . - ! 

This  Evening  I 

Overture  to  ‘‘The  Bartered  Riule" Siuetaua  ‘ 

Suite  No.  I Tchaikovsky 

Pnlrance  of  the  Go«l«  (iito  ‘Walhalla Wagner 

SC‘ ne  pastorale  for  Orchestra  and  Tr\impei 

Obbligato  

Solo  triimpot  : H.  Glantz 

Hungarian  Rharsod.''  Nc.  2 Liszt 

Tomorrow'  Evening 

Symphon.v  In  E minor.  No.  2 RacbmanlnoT 

1 1- Irfit  Time  in  Ftadluni)  _ 

Si'aniali  ('aprirp  Rimak.v-Korsakoft 

Waltz.  "Spirit  '>f  .Intumn  ■ • . -4llan  Lincoln  Langley 
I’ohiretzklnn  IianocR  fron:  "Prince  Igor” ..  .Borodin 

.Monda.v.  .August  11 

Overture  to  'Rtislon  and  laidmllla” .......  .Glinka 

Song  without  Words Tchaikovsky 

Svmrdionic  I’oeiii.  "Sienka  Razln  Glazounoff 

(’niicnsian  .Skctcliea 

Irnliim  r.aprice Tchnikovskj 

Tuesday,  .Attgnst  12 

,svmphon.v  No.  ’Tchalkowky 

l•relode  and  Uele’stod  from  "Tristan  and  Isnlde 
Siegfried's  Rliine  .loiirncy  from  "Gotterdaemniening 

Good  Frldav  Sfil  from  "Parsifal” 

Overture  to  "RicTizi” 


.Goldman 
. Goldman 
.Goldman 


Air.  ''Blnaldo”  

^ \fenuet.'  "Samson”  

Ipjocesslon  of  the  Knights.  ' Parsifal  Wagner 

; Overture.  "William  Tell  — 

1 The  Lost  Chord  y.'- Sullivan 

' Waino  Kauppi,  cometiSt 

Valse  des  Fleurs"... ' 

Old  Folks- at  Home  

Monday,  August  11 

! "Marche  Slav” 

1 Overture  .to  ''tpiiigenia  ' 'b,’ 

\ "Karamenoi  Ostrow"... 

; Excerpts  from.  ' Carmen  • 

i “The  Emblem  y Freedom  ' 

“On  the  Mall  

“The  Love  I Have  tor  lou  

“Why?”  . - 

T/Otta  Madden,  soprano 

i “Star  of  the  Evening" 

; :;a  Bit  of  S.vncopation” SSdSln 

''5hrpfoneer”  - . - Goldman 

I Wednesday.  August  13 

Overture  .Hubert 

Entr  acte.  .'111".  Modiste  . - • - Herbert 

Oriental  Dance  knllivan 

Excerpts  from  "The  'nkado  -.--.-_; (affenhac^ 

Excerpts  from  ''The  Grand  Ditchesa  . . . .Off.nb^^- 

“Oh  Promise  Me.  

Waino  Kauppi.  cornetist  . , 

Wlf14»  fi-om'-Tbe  Merrv  Widow” StWSvfi 

ExcerTtis  frohi  "Finaforg  - 

h . =-  • Friday.  August  15 

Wagner 

. . . Wagner 

Lohengrin”  . . Wagner 

W.igner 

Rober?3 

Verdi 


ITH  four 
tonight  the  Stadlu 
will  close  their  seventh  season 
on  Wednesday  evening.  Some 
of  the  features  for  the  sea- 
son's end  include  a repetition  of  Stra- 
vinsky’s “Fire  Bird”  Suite  tonight, 
Schubert's  "Unfinished  Symphony”  on 
Monday,  Brahms’s  Fourth  Symphony  on 
Tuesday  and  a request  program.  Includ- 
ing Tchaikovsky’s  “Pathetic  Symphony” 
on  Wednesday. 

The  request  program  wa-z  chosen  by 
the  audiences  attending  the  Stadium 
concerts  from  July  31  to  Aug.  6,  and 
thousands  of  ballots  -were  cast.  The 
Tchaikovsky  “Pathetic  Symphony”  re- 
ceived more  votes  than  any  other  sym- 
phony. "Die  Meisterslnger”  prov()d  to : 
be  a favorite  overture.  Liszt’s  “The ' 
Preludes”  led  the  symphonic  poems,  and 
Johann  Strauss’s  "Blue  Danube”  -waltz 
was  selected  ^as  the  “miscellaneous  j 
work.” 

In  the  voting  It  developed  that  Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth  Symphony  stands  next  to 
the  ubiquitous  "Pathetic”  as  a Stadium  | 
favorite,  with  Tchaikovsky’s  Fifth.  Bee-  ■ ^ 
thoven's  Ninth,  Cesar  Franck’s  D minor,  / 
Dvorak’s  "New  World”  and  Brahms  s 
First  Symphony  following  in  the  order 
named.  "Tannhauser”  and  "Oberon” 
shared  the  first  three  places  among  the 
overtures  with  “Die  Melsterslnger.” 
“Scheherazade"  gave  “The  Preludes” 
keen  competition  among  the  symphonic 
poems,  with  three  works  of  Strauss— 
“Don  Juan.”  “Till  Eulenspiegel”  and 

"Death  and  Transfiguration”— following. 

Other  compositions  which  won  large 
votes  were  Tchaikovsky’s  "1812.”  Grieg’S; 
"Peer  Gynt”  Suite,  and  the  Prelude  and. 
Love  Death  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde.”  _ 
The  Stadium  audiences  did  not  confine 
their  votes  to  popular  favorites.  Ballots; 
were  cast  for  “The  Fire  Bird,”  ”Pe-J 
trouchlca,”  “Song  of  the  Nightingale”! 
and  “Rites  of  Spring"  of  Stravinsky^ 
Among  the  other  novielties  and  infre-^ 
quently  performed  woi^s  which  wer^ 

I represented  In  the  balloting  were  the 
! Third.  Fifth  and  Ninth  Symphonies  of 
I Mahler,  Arthur  Bliss’s  “Elegy."* 
Strauss’s  “Sinfonia  Domestica"  and 
"Also  Sprach  Zarathustra,"  Respighi  s 
“Fountains  of  Rome,"  Brahms’s  “ Re- 
quiem,” Scriabin's  “Prometheus.”  the  A 
flat  symphony  of  Elgar  and  the  First 
Symphony  of  Kalinikoff. 

Some  of  the  ballots  revealed  startling 
information.  One  voter  credited  '’The 
Mes.siah”  to  AVagner.  The  “Oberon'' 
overture  was  attributed  to  Mozart.  “Fin 
landia”  to  Berlioz.  "The  Beautiful  Blut 
Danube”  both  to  Wagner  and  to  Richari: 
Strauss.  Thomas’s  "Mignon”  and  "Ray 
mond”  overtures  to  Saint-Saens  and  Bee 
thoven.  respectively;  "William  Tell  tj 
Wagner.  Lortzing  and  Verdi,  “Die  Mels^‘ 
tei'singer”  to  Strauss,  "The  Magic  Flute 
to  .Saint-Saens,  “The  Preludes”  to  Tchai 
kovsky.  “Poet  and  Peasant”  botlj  ti 
Rossini  and  to  Offenbach  and  “Doi 
Juan”  to  Weber.  There  was  a reques 
for  “The  War  of  1812”  and  one  for  Bee 
thoven’s  “Egbert  Symphony.” 

The  most  ambitious  program  suggeste 
for  the  closing  night  was  one  which  con 
si.‘'ted  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
Strauss's  "Alpine”  Symphony  an 
Dvorak's  “New  World”  Symphony.  Th 
least  pretentious  was  a ballot  whic 
asked  for  “The  Lost  Chord. 


March,  -''Tannhaenscr  . 

Overture,  "Tannhaeiiser  . . ... 

Elsa  Entering,  the  Cathedral. 

Excerpts  frem  "i.ohengrin 

“O.Id  F.ojks  at  HemejV 

A'ris'  ’*’0  Don  Fatale'  - 

. ’-  - Genia  Fonarjova.  soprano 

Quart?tj  “Rigoleftp  ’ ,(>ldman 

March.  ' Cherokee  

Saturday,  August  16 

a-  Senubert 

*‘>rarcbe  Milltalr^  U ' ' ' *••  • Rnnnp 

Overture.  “Poet  and  Peasant  _ -eUppe 

Xedantc.  ''Surprise  Symphony  ’.'.sfranlis 


Andante.  ’’Shf.P'’  = 

'Blue  .Danube  Vah* V 


■In  a ’Clock  Store 
■A  FordieFS  -menm 


.......  Rogers 


Wagner 


Wednesday,  .'\ugust  13 

Overture  to  '"File  Marrla»e  of  Figaro"  . . 


"Coro  Nome"  from  "Rlgoletto” 

A''rirlnlfl  Ron,  noprnno 
Violin  ^'on<*<*rto  In  D minor.  No.  2-. 

Miron  Pollnkln 


. . . Mozart 
Vor<U 


Liadow 

'.V^dl 

. . . Bucalossi 


Waino  kaui'pi.^  corneti-st 

'Tbo  M'islc  Box’* 

Cbnrus”,.  • ■. 

‘March  , of.  Toys  

, .7  . Sunday.  August  17 

...Tchaikovsky 

Auber 

. ..'.Tchaikovsky 
.Grieg 
. . .' Horol  I 

Genia  Ffinarloya;  soprano 


■■Marche  - Solencelle”  

Overture.'  "Masaniello  .... . • • ■ 

“Cb^n^on  

fiuitiea  ,“.P,oer  • • •. 

Overture.  '^Zamr.-t  - * • 

Habanera-  • 


t f 


Closut^C^^ certs 
the  Summer  Season 


Final  Programs  in  the  Stadium 
and  Central  Park 


I ITITH  WEDNESDAY  NIGHT'S  con- 
' ' cert  in  the  Lewisohn  Stadium  the 
summer  season  of  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra comes  to  an  end.  As  usual  the 
closing  program  is  by  request  from  those 
attending  the  concerts  of  the  first  week  n 
August  and  many  thousand  votes  were  cast, 
the  winning  numbers  being  Tchaikovsky’s 
"Pathetic  Symphony,’’  Liszt's  "Les  Pre- 
ludes,’’ prelude  to  "Die  Melsterslnger”  and 
"The  Beautiful  Blue  Danube”  waltz. 

The  most  ambitious  program  suggested 
for  the  closing  night  was  one  which  con- 
sisted of  Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphon.v. 
Strauss’s  "Alpine”  Symphony  and  Dvorak’s 
"New  World”  Symphony.  The  least  pre- 
tentious was  a ballot  which  asked  for  "The 
Lost  Chord.” 

The  complete  programs  follow: 

Tonight 

■‘Sakiintala”  Overture Goldmark 

“Unfljlshed”  Symnhonr Schubert 

Overture  to  "Tho  Fl.ving  Dutchman” Wagner 

Waldeweben  from  "Siegfried” Wagner 

Eicerpta  from  "Die  ileistersinger” Wagner 


(a)  Introduction  to  Act  III ; (b)  Walter’s  Prlae 
Song;  (c)  Prelude. 

Tomorrow  Night 

Introduction  to  Act  III.  “Lohengrin” Wagner 

Adagio  from  S.vmphony  In  C minor.  No.  8. 

Bruckner 

Overture  on  Negro  Themes James  P.  Dunn 

Overture.  "Fingal's  Cave” Mendel.ssohn 

Suite,  "The  Fire  Bird” Stravinsky 

Monday,  August  18 


Overture  to  "Sakuntala”  Goldmark 

"Unflniahed”  Symphony  Schubert 

"Finlandia”  Sibelius 

Symphonic  Poem.  "Danse  Macabre” ....  Salnt-Saens 

Overture  to  "Tannhaeuaer” Wagner 


Tuesday,  August  19 


Symphony  No.  4 Brahma 

Overture,  "Uomeo  and  Juliet” Tchaikovsky 

Salome’s  Dance  Richard  Strauss 

Huldigungsmarsch  (March  of  Homage). 

Richard  Wagner 

Wednesday,  August  20 


(Last  Night  of  the  Season.  Request  Program,  as 

Chosen  by  the  Votes  of  the  Stadium  Audiences) 

“Pathetic  Symphony.”  No.  6 Tchaikovsky 

“The  I’relindes”  Liszt 

Waltz,  "The  Beautiful  Blue  Danube.” 

Johann  Strauss 

Prelude  to  “Die  Meistersinger” Wagner 


Closing  Goldman  Concerts 
The  season  of  sixty  concerts  by  the 
Goldman  Band  in  Central  Park  given 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  and  JIurry  Guggenheim  comes  to 
a close  one  week  from  tomorrow  night. 
It  is  estimated  that  over  a million  and  a 
half  of  people  will  have  attended  the  con- 
certs at  the  enl  of  the  twelve  weeks.  The 
closing  programs  follow: 

Tomorrow  Night 

"Marche  Bolennelle” Tchaikovsky 


Overture,  "Masaniello” Auber 

"Cbanson  Trlste” Tchaikovsky 

Suite,  "Peer  Gyot” Grieg 

Overture,  “Zaropa”  Heroid 

Habanera  from  “Carmen” Bizet 

Genia  Fonarlova,  soprano 

Waltz,  “New  Vienna” Strauss 

E.vcerpts  from  “Faust” Gounod 

Monday,  August  18 

March.  “The  Thunderer” Soufta. 

Overture,  “Poet  cua  Piiasant” Suppe 

Entr’acte,  “MU*  ‘toUlste” Herbert 

Oriental  Pance  Herbert 

Popular  -^onpa  of  the  present. 

Ponular  songs  of  the  past. 

“A  Soldier's  Dream” Rogers 

Waino  KauppI,*  oornetist 

Excerpts  from  “Carmen” Bizet 

Overture,  “Wiilisio  Tell” Rossini 

W !dne»day,  August  20 

OTerture.  ’ Wallace 

Irish  tune  from  Derry Grainger 

Three  famous  Iris*)  songs 

“The  T.otv  BackHd  Car” Lover 

“Pretty  Girl  Vllking  Her  Cow” Old  Irish 

“KiUnrney'  Ralfe 

Reminiscences  of  Ireland Go<lfrey 

Overture,  “Oberon”.  ^ Weber 

“Homing”  Del  Riego 


“A  Birthday” Woodman 

Lotta  Madden,  soprano 

Intermezzo,  “Cavalleria  Ruatlcana” Maswgnl 

“T^e  Emblem  of  Freolom” Goldman 

”Dance  of  the  Hours'  


”If  Flowers  Could  SpeaV*  ,T. Mana-Zilcbai 

Frances  Sebel,  soprano 

“Kamennoi  Ostrow”  Rnblastetn 

“Evolution  of  Dlile” Lake 

Sunday,  August  24 

“Marche  Militaire” Tchaikovsky 

Overture.  “Tannhaenser” Wagner 

“None  But  the  Ix)nely  Heart” Tchaikovsky 

Waino  KauppI,  cornetlst 

Intro,  to  Act  III  A Bridal  Chorus Wagner 

Overture,  “Mignon’  Thom.as 

Aria,  “Tannhaeuser”  Wagner 

T.oita  Madden,  soprano 

Waltz,  "New  Vienna” Stranaa 

Second  Rhapso<ty .Liszt 


hIs  finger  ends  in  unending  prodession. 
Now  grave,  now  gay;  now  stately,  now 
humorous,  and  always  full  of  wondrous 
beauty.  He  revelled  In  contrasts.  Listen 
to  "The  Babes  in  Toyland”  and  that  stir- 
ring march  of  the  toys,  the  frivolous  "Put 


COMPOSERS 


Wagner  3(j 

Tchaikovsky  24 

Beetlioven  i.q 

Down  Six  and  Carry  Two”  and  then  that  Strauss  — 12 

glorious  music  of  the  raft  scene  with  Its  .loiiann  Strauss 


represented  on  {-I 

DIUM  PROGRAMS,  IK,.  ' | 
Composer  and  Number  of  Performano 

Weber  

Berlioz  

Dvorak 


splendid  harmonies.  Then  recall  the  quaint  .MenSSLoim 


rhythm  of  “Absinthe  Frappe,”  the  swing-  Rimsky-Korsakoff  . s'verdl 


Victor  Herbert  on  the  Scene 
And  that  brings  us  naturally  to  the 
third  epoch,  that  of  Victor  Herbert,  for 
the  first  operetta  of  this  great  composer, 
whose  death  has  left  a void  which  is  yet 
to  be  filled,  "Prince  Ananias,”  having  been 
produced  in  November,  1894,  nine  months 
after  “Utopia  Limited,”  the  last  of  the 
series  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  in  this  coun- 
tn',  had  been  heard  here  at  the  Broadway 
Theatre,  there  were  few  years  after 
that  in  which  a new  Herbert  operetta  did 
not  make  Its  appearance.  In  pressing,  it 
might  be  remarked  that  De  Koven’s  second 
opera,  "Bob  Roy,”  came  to  town  the  same 
October. 

Just  how  many  operettas  Victor  Her- 
bert wrote  is  not  in  the  records,  but  as 
far  as  the  writer’s  memory  extends  there 
were  over  twenty-five,  with  one  grand  opera, 
“Natoma,”  to  say  nothing  of  much  of  the 
music  In  recent  "ZIegfeld  Follies,”  and  that 
gloriously  beautiful  "Butterfly  Ballet”  in 
"Sally.”  But  he  did  not  confine  his  ener- 
gies to  light  music,  for  he  wrote  a num- 
ber of  pieces  for  'cello  and  orchestra,  and 
one  of  the  latest  of  them  was  that  dream 
of  melody  “Indian  Summer,”  so  often 
played  by  the  Philharmonic. 

For  Frank  Daniels  Herbert  wrote  his 
second  and  third  operettas,  "The  Wizard 
of  the  Nile”  in  1895  and  "The  Idol’s  Eye” 


ing  "Gypsy’s  Love  Song”  and  "Kiss  Me 
Again.’ 


and  the  contrasting  wonders  of  Ivanoff,  Langlej  .\^Yacbow"elT'SarL‘’^ 
the  lilting  dances  and  the  superb  church 

music  of  "Natoma,”  when  the  audiences  Dcbuasy.  DuuS*:®  d’lnd"^ 
laughed  and  mourned  with  Natoma  as  Franc-k  B 


Mary  Garden  portrayed  her.  He  painted  p 
music  as  did  Mrs.  Whitney  her  verse:  ||r,  Wilson,  Saint-Saens 

In  pansy  colors,  for  life  Is  STADIU.M  NOVELTIES.  SEASON  1024 

.Sad  and  rich  with  tender  purples.  (Works  presented  first  time  at  Stadluta 

Beethoven — Symnhony  No.  9. 


Veined  even  with  black  : 

Yet  glad  with  contrasting  and  prevailing  gold.  nebusHv— “th.-i.  •• 

The  sunshine  that  lies  always  at  the  heart  of  It.  ®busay  Iberia. 

Debussy-Ravel— Danse 


n 1896,  and  later  “The  Ameer”  and  "The 
Tattooed  Man.”  For  the  Bostonians  he 
wrote  "The  Serenade”  and  "The  Vice- 
roy"; for  Alice  Nielsen  "The  Fortune 
Teller”  and  “The  Singing  Girl”;  for 
Fritzi  Soheff  "Babette,”  “Mile.  Modiste,” 
and  “The  Prlma  Donna”;  for  Francis  Wil- 
son, “Cyrano”;  for  Lulu  Glaser,  "Miss 
Dolly  Dollars”;  for  Montgomery  and 
Stone  "The  Red  Mill,”  and  “The  Lady  of 
the  Slipper”;  for  Emma  Trentinl  and  Or- 
ville Harrold,  and,  skipping  the  years  to 
more  recent  times,  "Princess  Pat,”  in 
which  every  one  rejoiced  with  Eleanor 
Painter. 


Inexhaustible  Well  of 'Melody 


Victor  Herbert's  well  of  melody  seemed 
inexhaustible,  lasing  to  the  very  end,  for 
"The  Dream  Girl”  is  as  full  of  joyous 
song  as  the  many  that  have  gone  before,  i 
And  why  not?  He  was  only  sixty-five 
when  he  went  to  the  beyond  and  appa- 
rently a.s  full  of  life,  youth  and  vigor  as 
ever.  He  had  lived  for  his  art  and  in 
his  art,  which  kept  him  always  young, 
and  nearly  forty  years  of  his  life  was  in 
New  York,  where  most  of  his  music  was 
written,  and,  although  born  In  Ireland 
and  educated  In  Germany,  he  was  a true 
American  at  heart. 

Grandson  of  Samuel  Lever,  the  great 
Irish  novelist  and  characteristic  Irish 
song  writer,  he  inherited  the  wit  of  his 
grandfather,  as  is  frequently  seen  In  his 
music,  which  is  full  of  quaint  turns,  mis- 
chievous tempos  and  always  the  unex- 
pected. It  was  not  at  all  surprising  that 
he  should  have  taken  up  the  ’cello  as  his  j 
instrument,  for  it  is  melody  itself.  How  1 


Friday,  August  22 

“Marche  Slave” Tchaikovaky 

Overture.  ”1812” Tchaikovsky 

“Chanaon  Trlste” Tchaikovsky 

“Song  Without  Words** Tchaikovsky 

Two  excerpts,  “Pathetique  Symphony” . .Tchaikovsky 

Overture.  “Marriage  of  Figaro” Mozart 

Concert  Clarke 

Waino  Kauppi,  cornetist^ 

Quartet,  “Rigoletto” a 

' 'Pan-Americana'  ’ • Herbert 

Saturday,  August  23 

“Marche  Slav”  Tchaikovaky 

Overture,  “Rienzi”  t^gner 

Andante,  “Surprise  Symphony” Haydn 

Excerpts  from  “Faust” Gounod 

“Procession  of  Knights” Wagner 


it  sings  and  how  it  dances  under  the 
master’s  hands  and  when  Herbert  was 
first  'cello  in  Seidl’s  orchestra  his  moods 
were  reflected  in  his  instrument.  Now 
it  sang,  now  it  danced,  now  it  wept  and 
he  took  its  glorious  tones  with  him  into 
his  music. 

Although  Herbert  had  a most  extraordi- 
nary command  of  the  technique  of  com- 
position, no  one  ever  enjoyed  more  than 
he  his  many  violations  of  rules.  He 
seemed  to  be  laughing  up  his  sleeve  as 
he  made  his  puppets  dance  in  rhythm  to 
his  most  unrhythmic  moods,  and  as  they 
danced  the  rhythm  became  perfect  and  his 
hearers  rubbed  their  eyes  and  wondered 
why  they  didn’t  recognize  the  perfect 
form  of  music  at  the  outset. 

And  those  melodies,  he  shook  them  from 
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Boccherini 

Brahma  0 

Brandeis 3 

Bucaloasi  2 

Cadman  1 

Chopin  3 

Clarke  6 

Colerldge-Taylor  ...  1 

Debussy  2 

De  Kov4n 2 

D'Hardelbt  1 

Del  Riei 1 

DonizettM 2 

Dvorak  7 

Elgrar  5 

FTotow  1 

Fowler  1 

Ganne  2 

Gluck  8 

Godfrey  3 

Goldman  20 

Goldmark  4 

Gounod  12 

Grainger S 

Granados  2 

Grieg  0 

Hadley  4 


Handel 


Hartman  i 

Haydn  . 

Herbert  17 

Heroid 

Hosmer  •••.•« 

Ivanow  

Kelley  

Kozmak  * ^ 

Lake  * 4 

Lehar  I 

Leoncavallo 

Liberatl  

Liadow  4 

Liszt  ..ll 

From  the  above 


"Queen 


El 

his  band  of  sixty  musicians  ended 
tljelr  seventh  and  most  successful 
season  last  Sunday  in  Central  Park.  In 
regard  to  length  of  season  and  average 
attendance  no  other  organization  has 
ever  equaled  its  record.  During  the 
twelve  weeks  which  began  June  2 and 
ended  Aug.  24,  the  Goldman  Band 
played  to  estimated  audiences  totaling 
1,500,000.  Its  programs  embraced  works 
by  Beethoven,  AVagner,  Tchaikovsky, 
Schubert,  Verdi.  Puccini,  Liszt,  &c.  Not 
only  were  they  greatly  enjoyed,  but 
they  were  of  a high  educational  and 
artistic"  order.  On  the  last  evening  Mr. 
Goldman  received  an  ovation  from  a 
crowd  of  60,000  persons. 

Sixty  concerts  were  given  and  the 
compositions  of  1^  composers  were 
played.  The  following  list  alphabeti- 
cally arranged  consists  of  the  names  of 
the  composers  and  the  number  of  times 
their  works  appeared  on  the  programs : 

Adams  l.Lltolff  2 

4iLover  . . .' 1 

■ ~ 9 


Saraband*. 

D’Indy — “Istar.” 

Glazounoff— “Stenka  Razlne.” 

. ‘^Wmark  — Ballet  music, 
oheba. 

Rubin  Goldraark-”Negro  Rhapsody  " 
Hellmesberger-Ball  Scene  for  strings 

“Children’s  Songs”;' 
Spirit  of  Autumn.” 

Liszt — "Hungarla.” 

Maganini— “Scene  Pastorale. 


KA<=hmanlnoff-"Isle  of  Death” 


Sjinpho- 

Respighi— “Ballad  of  tho  Gnomldes.” 
••lin'SeldeKJn  “Burlesk. 

St_ravlnsky-:Suite.  “The  Fire  Bird 
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woriis;  ^ito,  "Potriuchka!"” 

'Through  tlie  Looking  Glass.” 
Tchaikovsky— Symphon5'  No.  2 
\\  agner---Finale.  Act.  HI.  of  “Siegfried  ” 

Welsmanil — Dance  fantasy. 
vVetzler— Overture  to  “As  You  Like  It. 


Auber 

Bach  5lMacDowelI 

Bagley  llMana-Zucca  8 

Balfe  2|Manclnelli  2 

Barnby  llMascagni  4 

Beach  2^Iason  l 

Beethoven  12  Massenet  13 

Berlioz llMendelssohn  10 

Blehop  IMeyeibeer  3 

Bizet  5 Moezkovvsky  2 


Wilson— Suite.  “Thief  of  Bagdad.” 
Dunn— Overture  on  negro  themes. 
SYMPHONIES  PERFORMED  AT  STADl 
SEASON  1924. 
Beethoven— .3,  6,  7,  8,  9 
Brahms— 1,  2.  3,  4. 

Bruckner— 8 (adagio  only). 

Dvorai.— “From  the  New  World.” 
Franck— D minor. 

Hadley— “The  Four  Seasons.** 
-Rachmaninoff — No.  2. 

Senubert— C major.  “Unfinished.” 
Strauss— “Alpine.” 

Tchaikovsky— 2.  4,  3,  6. 
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Mozart  7 

Nesvadba  2 

Nevin  3 

Nicolai  2 

Ochs  3 

Orth  1 

Offenbach  5 

Paderewski  8 

Page  1 

Planquetta  1 

Ponchlelli  5 

Puccini  8 

Rachmaninoff  4 

Rimsky-Korsakoff..  4 

Rameau  3 

Roberts  5 

Rogers  5 

Rossini  9 

Rubinstein  11 

Saenger  2 

Salnt-Saena  7 

Scharwenka  8 

Schubert  14 

Schumann  0 

Sibelius  8 

^SkUton  1 

(Smetana  3 


Next  Monday  evening 
Academy  oT  Music,  Brooklyn, 
Clemente  de  Macchl,  executive  dl- 
I rector,  and  his  company  will  begin 

! engagement,  including 

I ‘‘Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  iily  to 

^agliacci,  ‘?igoletto,’’  “Trova«  , 
tore,  ‘The  Barber.’’  The  cast  in- 
^udes  Edoardo  Ferrarl-Fontana.  W*' 
Berenice  de  Pasquall.  Eleanor  da  He  till 
Cisneros,  Nocola  Zerola,  Carlo  i 
Petrucelll,  Albert  Terrasl,  Constance  ' 
Wardle,  Adelaide  Vllma,  Gertruda  ™ of 


Edwards,  Giovanni  lues, 


Guerierl,  Alfonso  Attanasio  and  Ella 


Palma.  ScJ,'  7 

/y'  , ^ 


froi 


■ butt 
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to  Sousa  2 


Speaks  3 

J,  Strauss  IS 

Sullivan  10 

Supps 10 

Svundsen  2 

I 'Thomas 8 

ITshathovsky  41 

Verdi  ..18 

■Wegner  OS 

tVallsee  d 

Weber  6 

IWoodman  8 

Zlehrsr  I 
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Ust  It  will  be  aesn 
that  Wagner  leads  'with  63  perfoiroanoes, 
followed  by  Tchaikovsky  with  41.  The 
list  is  a truly  remarkable  one  for  a 
band,  and  many  of  the  numbers  pex^ 
formed  were  never  heard  previously  ex- 
cept when  given  by  a symphony  orches- 
tra. A high  standard  has  been  set  by 
the  Goldman  Band  and  it  is  recorded 
that  the  largest  audiences  were  attracted 
by  Wagner  and  Tchnlkorsky  programs. 

American  oomposere  were  well  repre- 
sented with  the  follo'wln*  twenty-six 
names:  Adama  Bagley,  Mr*.  Beach. 

Cadman.  Clarke.  De  Koven.  Fowler, 
Goldman.  Hadley.  Herbert,  Hosmer, 
Kelley.  Lake,  MacDowell,  Mason.  Nevin, 
Orth,  Page.  Roberta  P.ogers.  Saenger, 
Kkilton.  Ko'j.sa.  Speaks.  Woodman  and 
Mana-Zu«y',a. 

New  ana  enlarged  plans  are  being  laid 
for  next  season.  Mr.  Goldman  announced 
at  the  last  concert  that  arrangements 
were  in  progress  for  a transcontinental 

tour,  to  U)M  plMO  oasly  In  the  Spring. 
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Amertcttn  Sisuo*' 

Baldriph.  tewf.  and  Jeraen 
burUone,  from  the  Soyal  Opor*.  t^**”*’  |tK 
bageti,  wUl  be  in  the  (^«et, 

Tuesday  nlsht  * ' 'rose*” 
from  "iai  aSoceoda’')  w«l 
in  iMitior  et  Llsutepant  Amtmlo 
11,  ffefitoua  Itallsn  ftvla.t«r.  and  hu  « 
low-Aoiw’iean  fUere-  Mms- 
Melsragru),  lUUan-Ameiican  sop^, 
will  have  lUe  title  »»rt;  Bignor  O-®** 
infediwm.  the  new  lUlUn  tenor. 
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. -Rlsolelto."  with  Mmea.  Boo 
I’llzer:  Mceere.  Baldrlch,  Zasa- 
^ Talazzl. 

3 tu-dav  • ■ U Trovatore  - Mmes, 

^aifnl  Nelson ; Mesera,  KadaelU, 

JaroU,  Rulsl. 

»e  second  week's  repertoire  promises 
umber  of  novelties  and  will  be  duly 
ounced. 
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da”  Opens  Season  at  Manhattan 
Opera  House 

n enjoyable  performance  of  “Aida”  on 
S jrday  night  gave  a propitious  start  to 
t two  weeks’  engagement  of  Alfredo 
^naggi’s  company  at  the  Manhattan 
)jra  House.  It  was  New  York’s  first 
hace  to  hear  opera  this  season,  and  the 
B of  the  audience  testified  to  the  appre- 
llon  of  the  opportunity.  What  must 
4e  delighted  the  management  is  that 
bi  crowd  was  as  enthusiastic  as  it  was 
Se.  No  purveyor  of  operatic  fare  could 
are  a more  ebullient  set  of  hearers  than 
I-  which  filled  the  Manhattan  to  over- 
ling. If  singers  are  Inspired  by  the 
It  dits  of  those  in  front  of  the  footlights 
1 members  of  Saturday  night's  cast 
i*t  have  been  at  their  best. 

i 


lese  singers  were  new  here,  but  they 
ajj  a good  account  of  themselves  in  a 

JJiar  performance  of  one  of  the  most 
tlar  of  all  operas.  They  attempted 
ling  more  than  to  exploit  the  familiar 
itles  of  Verdi’s  gorgeous  work  and  they 
} more  insistent  upon  emphasis  than 
lement.  This,  however,  was  exactly 
t the  audience  expected  and  desired, 
it  showed  its  satisfaction  in  unmls- 
ble  fashion. 

ladames  was  sung  by  Giuseppe  Fladaelli, 
proved  to  be  the  star  of  the  per- 
lance.  Like  his  fellow  singers  he  had 
ndencj'  to  mistake  violence  for  power, 
Ihis  exaggerations  were  unable  to  con- 
' a note  of  genuine  dramatic  force  in 
voice  and  his  acting.  His  efforts 
lied  his  audience  to  wild  acclaim,  a 
umstance  which  unfortunately  is  not 
y to  tempt  him  to  infuse  the  needed 
Taint  into  his  vocal  and  dramatic  ac- 
ties. 

he  title  role  was  sung  by  Martha  Du 
. who  was  better  In  the  ensemble 
s of  the  opera  than  in  less  crowded 
les.  This  uneveness  detracted  some- 
•t  from  her  presentation  of  the  hero- 
hut  on  the  whole  she  gave  a pleasing 
'31tion  of  the  tragedy  beset  maiden, 
t lothy  Piizer's  "Amneris”  deserved  a 
n le  favorable  setting  than  was  afforded 
hfthe  vigorous  singing  and  acting  of 
associates.  Her  voice  could  not  cope 
theirs  and  consequently  its  good 
hty  was  not  always  displayed  to  the 
advantage, 
ptionasro,  as  depicted  by  Alfredo  Zaga- 
was  unduly  barbarous.  This  singer  is 
1'  sed  with  a fine  baritone  voice,  but  he 
J not  give  it  an  opportunity  to  do  itself 
ice.  He  continually  forced  it  out  in 
e losive  bursts  instead  of  allowing  it  to 
r itself  forth  in  a rich,  full  stream. 

’uch  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
ormance  belongs  to  the  orchestra.  This 
omewhat  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact 
t it  was  small.  Individual  skill  plus  the 
ellent  conducting  of  Emilio  Capizzano 
■came  this  handicap.  If  every  con- 
tor  made  as  good  use  of  the  means  at 
disposal  as  the  conductor  of  the  Man- 
t£in  (Grand  Opera  Company  Orchestra 
Ikes  of  his,  the  average  of  orchestra 
talc  in  this  country  would  be  materially 
irovcd. 


fter  the  sound  and  fury  ot  "Aiua, 
langul.shlng  cadences  of  "Travi- 
I’  fell  on  grateful  ear.s  at  the  Man- 
an  last  night.  On  Saturday,  the. 
(line,  perforrnar.ci  ot  the  new  Ital- 
loiiera  company  gave  vent  to  the 
le  ' Vile  that  has  ever  beaten 
n I Me  walls  ot  the  old  llammer- 
j rnph  With  this  «icunil  por- 
l;i  hieaevei,  the  hubliub  of 

ii  and  orchestral  was  ton<  d down 


agreeable  production  ror  periormcrs 
and  audience  alike. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  was 
the  arrlifal  of  Adriana  Eoecanera,  a 
young  singer  from  La  Kcala,  who 
chose  Violetta  for  her  debut  in  New 
York.  Her  voice  has  resonance  and 
natural  clarity,  though  it  often 
seemed  suddenly  muted  by  a certain 
apathy,  and  it  is  altogether  lacking 
in  the  dramatic  warmth  which  the 
role  demands.  For  Violetta,  though  a 
coloratura  role,  depends  also  upon  the 
fervor  and  frenetic  power  of  the  dy- 
ing woman,  grasping  frantically  at 
her  ebbing  hours  of  delight,  and  each 
singer  faces  this  difficulty.  Violetta 
must  die,  but  sbe  needs  must  sing  as 
well,  and  the  choice  usually  leaves 
the  stage  to  an  incredibly  robust  con- 
.suinptive.  Boccanera  was  no  excep- 
tion, but  she  did  manage  to  achieve 
a certain  plaintive  lyricism  which  was 
often  appealing. 

I She  was  supported  by  a clieerful 
chorus,  clad  in  costumes  of  at  least 
I three  different  periods,  and  by  Bald- 
I rich  a.s  Alfredo  and  Ganeolfi  as 
S Giorgio.  As  on  the  opening  night, 

I the  house  was  packed  to  the  back  row 
of  standees  and  to  the  highest  ho.x 
I seats,  whose  occupants  almost  pre- 
1 cipitated  themselves  to  the  stage  in 
the  violence  of  their  enthusia.sm. 

A.  S. 

I'TRAVIATA”  AT  MANHATTAN. 

V ^ r 7 

Italians  Warmly  Greet  Adriana 
Boccanera  at  Her  Debut  as  Violetta. 

Italians  of  Ne-w  York  sympathetically 
reinforced  by  the  local  Spanish  colony, 
again  crowded  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  last  evening  at  the  second  per- 
formance of  Italian  opera  singers 
brought  here  in  advance  of  the  season 
by  Messr.s.  Salmaggi.  Ferrari  and  other 
associates.  It  was  a gala  audience,  as 
well  as  one  of  wholly  foreign  aspect, 
that  greeted  with  true  Latin  warmth 
the  d^but  of  Mis.s  Adriana  Boccanera 
as  Verdi’s  Violetta.  As.slstlng  were 
Rogello  Baldrlch  and  Giuseppe  Jfaero, 
a tenor  and  baritone  long  known  here 
in  occasional  opera,  fe.stivals  of  their 
compatriots.  Emilio  Capizzano  con- 
ducted "La  Travlata"  as  .something 
more  than  a tinkling  accompaniment  to 
the  voices,  notably  In  its  borrow'ed  death 
scene  from  "Camille,’’  and  the  leader 
de.sen'edly  shared  in  the  recall.s. 

The  young  coloraturo  soprano.  Miss 
Hoccanera,  merited  in  no  small  degree 
the  audience’s  evident  curio.sity  regard- 
ing her.  In  spite  of  a too  persistent 
tremolo  suggesting  a permanent  wave, 
she  sang  with  assurance,  clear-cut 
phrase  and  correct  pitch  the  famous 
airs  of  other  days.  An  effort  to  be 
dramatic  is  inevitable  on  the  mode.rii 
stage.  In  gesture  Miss  Boccanera  was 
not  always  happy,  but  . the  toueh  of 
awkwardness  carried  out  an  Illusion  of 
^'Oiith,  w'herc  the  ^■oice  had  rather  tlie 
note  of  maturity. 

.\t-the  fir.st  curtain  Miss  Boccanera 
received  baskets  of  flo'wers.  from  wffilch 
; .she  scattered  blossoms  over  the  orches- 
! tra,  while  again  after  the  second  act 
she  and  her  more  experienced  compan- 
ions received  a.  popular  ovation. 
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I The  Manhattan  'Opera  Company 
I chose  ‘‘Tosca’*  last  night  as  the 
' opera  to  honor  Lieut.  Antonio  Loca- 
telli.  This  left  a sti-ained  political 
situation  on  both  sides  of  the  foot- 
lights. For  while  Mario  was  bewail- 
ing his  political  intrigue  on  the  stage 
a detail  of  police  were  guarding  the 
opera,  house  entrance  to  prevent 
further  clashes  'between  the  pro  and 
the  antl-Fascisti.  When  the  young 
aviator  arrived,  however,  late  in  the 
second  act,  he  was  greeted  by  cheers 
and  the  .Roman  salute,  and  only  a 
few  hisses  were  smothered  in  the 
crowd.  He  also  gallantly  contrived 
to  enter  the  box  reserved  for  him 
without  di.sturbing  a note  of  the 
"Vis.si  D’Arte." 

Aside  from  e-xcitement  surrounding 
the  young  visitor,  it  was  an  unevent- 
ful performance  with  Radaelli  as  the 
reliem'le  type  of_  Mario  and  Gandofi 
as  a suave  and  sinister  Scarpia. 
Beatrice  Melaragno,  the  Tosca, 
seemed  so  badly  frightened  in  the  first 
act  that  her  was  strangled  to 

incoherence.  Later,  it  opened  into 
greater  clarity  .and  flexibility,  but  her 
manner  refused  to  relax:  and  .she 
knifed  her  foul  villa'n  with  an  air  of 
nervous  aipology.  Emilio  Capizzano 
conducted  his  .sm.all  orchestra  with 
unusual  oare  and  sympathy. 

Tn  ■i>lte  of  the  advertised  "honor 
owformance”  the  crowd  was  far  less 


than  at  "Alda”  and  “Traviata.”  Per- 
hap.s  opera  a'udiences  are  shy  of  honor 
performances.  Or  perhaps  it  marks 
only  the  box-office  ratings  of  Verdi 
and  Puccini. 

OPERATIC  TWINS  HEARD. 

EdUli  XelsoM,  Soprano,  Make.s  Debut 
in  “Cavallerla”  at  Manhattan. 

The  Manhattan  Opera  Company  gave 
last  night  as  their  fourth  offering  those 
inseparable  operatic  twins.  "Pagliacci 
and  Cav-dlleria  Rusticana.”f“i,',l  /y 

In  the  latter  Edith  Nelson,' an  Ameri- 
can soprainO,  made  her  debut  In  the  role 
of  Santuzza.  supported  by  a group  of 
}irincipals  and  cliorus  ■well  known  to 
these  audience.  "Pagliacci”  was  chiefly 
I -Vistinguished  by  the  Nedds  of  Frances 
Cairore.  Emilio  Capizzano  conducted 
both  operas.  / 


.77^ 

The  Manhattan  Opera  Company 
clioosc  "Tosca”  last  night  ns  the 
opera  to  honor  Lieut.  Antonio  Loca- 
tclli.  This  left  a strained  political 
situation  on  both  sides  of  the  foot- 
lights. For  w’nilc  Jilario  was  bewail- 
ing his  political  intrigue  on  the  stage 
a detail  of  police  wore  gmfrding  the 
Opera  House  entrance  to  preveni 
I’lirthcr  cla.shes  bet  ween  the  pro  and 
the  anti-1'’ascisti.  tVhen  the  yonn-t 
aviator  arrived.  howij'’i'er.  late  in’ih' 
second  act  he  was  g’iected  by  eheer 
and  the  Koman  salute,  and  onl.\  . 

■ few  hi.s.se.s  More  sniolher('fl  in  tlv" 
crowd.  Ho  .'ils'i  gallantB'  eontrtvri 
to  enter  the  liox  resei-ved  lor  hiiv 
M-ithout  di.sturbing  a note  of  th' 
“Vissi  D’Arte.’’ 

Aside  from  exeiloinenl  surronnd'ne 
the  young  vi.sitor,  it  was  an  unevont- 
'tul  performance  iiith  RadacU:  .is  th 
reliable  type  of  Mario  and  Gaiulolpi 
.as  a suave  and  sinistir  Searptn. 
Beatrice  iMelarazno,  the  Tosca. 
seemed  .so  badly  frightened  in  the  first 
■act  that  her  voice  n-as  strangled  to 
incoherence.  Later,  it  opened  into 
greater  clarity  and  ficNibility.  but  her 
I manner  refused  to  relax  and  sh'’ 
i knifed  her  foul  villain  with  an  air  ol 
nervous  apology.  Emilia  Capizzano 
conducted  his  .small  orchestra  with 
unnstial  care  and  sympathy. 

In  spite  of  the  advertised  ‘'honor 
performance”  the  crowd  was  far  les- 
than  at  ”Aida’’  and  "Traviata.”  Per- 
hapsopera  audiences  arc  shy  of  honor 
performances.  Or  perhaps  it  m_ark'= 
only  the  box-office  rating.s  of 
and  Puccini. 


Irector,  Cai-.  Fulgenzlo  Guijrrien. 

Tuesday.  ".V’fda."  'vith  Bianca  Saro;. 
Iptella  de  MrU-.  Ga-tano  Tommasini, 
Mario  Baaiola.  Pietro  do  Blasi  and  Xa- 
tate  Cervi.  Ineideiital  ballet  by  th' 
Pavley-Oukrainsky  conipany.  Fulgenzio 
Guerrleri,  musical  director. 

Wednesday.  "Tosca,”  with  Anno 
Roselle,  Manuel  Salazar.  Mario  \aUe, 
Tfietro  de  Biasi,  Francesco  Curci  , Ful- 
genzio  Guerrieri,  musical  director. 

Thursday.  "La  Traviata,"  with  Tma 
Raggi,  Miriam  Mounet,  Demetrio  Ono- 
fi  el,  Mario  Basiola.  Natale  Cervi ; inci- 
dental ballet  by  the  Pavley-Oukrainsky 
i company  ; Alberto  Baccolini.  eonductuu 
Fridav.-  "CavaUetla  Ruslicana,  ’ with 
Gladys' Axman,  Stella  de  Mette.  Gae- 
tano Tommasini.  Gin.«eppe  Interrante ; 
.Mdo  FianchetU.  conductor.  Followed 
by  "Pagliacci,’’  'vith  Anne  P.osedle. 
Manuel  Salazar,  Mario  Basiola;  Fnl- 
genzio  Guerrieri,  conductor. 

Saturday  matinee,  "Madame  Bulter- 
I fly."  Mdth  Tainaki  Miv.ra.  Ada  Boro, 
■Demetrio  Onofrei,  Mario  Valle,  Pletio 
de  Blasi.  Natale  Cervi,  Francesco  Curci  ; 
Aldo  Franchettl,  conductoi'. 

Saturday  evening,  "II  Trovatore.'  witli 
Clara  .lacobo.  Stella  de  Mette.  Manuel 
Salazar.  Giuseppe  interrante,  Pietro  d. 
Bias!  ; incidental  ballet  b.i'  Pavle>  - 
ioukrainsky  company;  Alberto  Baoc- 
lini,  conductor. 
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By  Deems  Taylor 


Daca.  the  collector  and  singei  of  cow- 
boy songs,  will  give  a series  of  six  Sun- 
day afternoon  recitals  at  the  Triangle 
(.between  Eleventh  and  Ptrr.v,  on  Sev- 
enth Avenue).  Sept.  H.  21  and  28  end 
Oct.  .0.  12  and  19.  Daca’s  repertoire, 
besides  his  otsm  collection  of  cowboy, 
negro,  mountaineer  and  other  American 
folksongs,  includes  specimens  from  the 
principal  folk  and  art  treasure,?  of  the 
world.  Gypsy  lullabies,  Spanish  sere- 
nades. Mexican  love  songs,  find  a place 
on,  his  programs,  as  •well  as  German, 
p’rench  and  Italian  songs. 


Last  night  the  Manhattan  Opera 
Hoii.se  revived  "Norma”  as  the  fifth 
offering  of  its  fortnight  operatic  sea- 
son, Agnes  Robinson  and  Oldrati  and 
7.0 ,ga roll  were  in  the  principal  roles, 
■v'-o  onera  for  to-night  will  be  "Rigo- 
letto.”  .-Tv  ? ^ 


"RIGOLETTO”  AT  JOLSON’S. 

If  the  musical  season  in  New  York 
might  be  compared  to  a vaudeville 
performance — and  it  hereby  is — the 
San  Carlo  Grand  Opera  Company 
might  be  called  its  trained  seals.  Not, 
one  hastily  adds,  that  the  two  per- 
formances are  alike,  except  in  excel- 
lence of  discipline;  for  the  San 
Carlovingians  display  more  variety  in 
costume  and  infinitely  'better  vocal 
resources.  But  like  the  seals.  For- 
tune Gallo’s  songsters  open  the  bill. 
Every  year  they  arrive  punctually  in 
September  to  remind  a scarcely 
seated  audience  that  the  lyric  feast 
is  on. 

The  company  opened  this  season 
last  night  at  Jolson’s  Theatre  with 
a performance  that  possessed  the 
enormous  distinction  of  not  being 
"Aida.”  That  comes  this  evening. 

I Last  night  it  was  "Rigoletto,”  a 
j choice  from  which  an  amazingly 
] large  audience,  considering  the  rain, 
seemed  to  derive  great  comfort. 

The  performance,  while  it  was 
strictly  a routine  affair,  was  smooth 
and  satisfactory.  Its  only  striking 
new'comer  was  Demetrio  'Onofrei,  a 
young  tenor  with  a pleasant  voice 
and  personality  who  .sang  the  role  of 
the  Duke  with  confidence  and  consid- 
erable effectiveness.  There  was  a 
very  good  performance  of  the  title 
role  toy  Mario  Basiola  and  a fairly 
good  one  of  Sparafucile  by  Pietro  di 
Blast,  with  Josephine  Lucchese,  in 
fine  voice,  as  a charming  Gilda. 

The  chorus  was  not  over  numer- 
ous, but  it  was  industrious,  and  Ful- 
genzio Guerrieri,  one  of  the  late 
Boston  Opera  Company,  kept  his  or- 
chestra in  laudable  subordination  to 
the  singers  without  the  aid  of  a 
baton.  The  audience,  a.s  hinted  be- 
fore, was  rapturous. 
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The  eighth  annual  New  York  sea- 
son of  the  San  Carlo  Grand 
Opera  Company  will  open  at  tlio 
■lolson  Theatre  Monday  evening. 
Sept.  22,  ■with  "Rigoletto." 

The  repertoire  for  the  week  includes 
many  popular  works,  with  Verdi  and 
iPuccini  dominating.  The  usual  mid- 
week matinee  on  Thursda.v  w'ill  not  be 
introduced  until  the  second  -week  of  the 
engagement.  The  Pavley-Oukrainsky 
Ballet  Russe,  which  proved  such  a popu- 
lar feature  last  season,  will  make  its 
first  appearance  on  the  opening  night 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  opera,  danc- 
ing a series  ot  divertissements. 

For  the  first  week  the  repertoire  Is  as 
follows ; 

Monday.  "Rigoletto,  ” with  Josephine 
Lucchese.  Ada  Bore,  Demetrio  Onofrei, 
Mario  Basiola.  Pietro  de  Blasi  and  Na- 
[tale  Cervi.  Dancing  divertissement;;  by 
PavIe^•-|>uk^alnsky  Ballet.  Mii.shal  di- 


VARIOUS  MUSIC  EVENTS. 

Joseph  Robrovitch,  a Lithuanian  tenor, 
gives  the  season’s  first  recital  this  eve- 
ning at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music. 

The  Women’s  University  Glee  Club  be- 
gins its  second  season  tomorrow  eve- 
I ning  at  .\llerton  House,  130  East  Fifty- 
seventh  .Street,  led  by  Gerald  Reynolds. 

Frank  Laforese,  baritone,  sailing  for 
Italy,  had  a concert  In  the  Town  Hall 
last  nigl't,  assi.sted  by  Rose  Calvano  and 
Rogelio  Baldricli. 

Baron  Sebastlen  Droste  is  to  give  a 
performance  of  exotic  dances  on  Oct.  14 
at  Carnegie  HaJl,  assisted  by  Countess 
Milodcckl. 
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By  Deems  Taylor 


"LA  BOHEME"  AT  JOLSON'S. 

Fortune  Gallo  elected  to  begin  the 
i San  Carlo  Opera  Company’s  second 


■■  ,:ok  at  Jolson’s  Theatre  with  “I-a 
/itohome.”  and  had  his  judgment  tri- 
umphantly vindicated  by  an  audience, 
that  crowded  the  house  tour  deep  with 
standees. 

Tlic  opera  fits  well  into  a compara- 
tively small  house,  and  last  night  s 
performance  went  swimmingly.  Chief 
credit  tor  its  success  should  perhaps’ 
go  to  Puccini,  l-'ulgenzlo  Guerrieri  and 
William  Fink,  in  the  order  named, 
Puccini  provided  the  show’,  Mr. 
Guerrieri  conducted,  it  with  much 
variety  and  energy  and  ]\lr.  Fink 
lighted  the  stage  most  effectively. 

The  singers  labored  diligently,  tout 
not  quite  so  successfully.  The  most 
interesting  of  them  was  Mr.  Onofrei 
as  Rodolfo.  He  was  by  no  means  in 
perfect  voice,  tout  he  acted  gracefully 
and  looked  the  young  poet  to  perfec- 
tion. Any  tenor  who  can  preserve 
such  a waistline  as  Mr.  Onofrei  s may 
be  forgiven  much. 

The  other  three  Bohemians,  sung 
by  Messrs.  Valle,  dc  Biasi  and  Inter- 
rante,  were  a very  serious  little  group 
-)f  madcaps,  keeping  a vigilant  eye  on 
A conductor  and  romping  strictly 
.1  schedule.  Mr.  Cervi  doubled  as 
lenoit  and  .Alcindoro,  and  was  very 
' rying. 

Anne  Roselle  sang  Mimi  with  great 
usto,  and  seemed  to  be  much  ad- 
nired.  Hes  was  scarcely  a timid 
Mimi.  Madeline  Collins,  a new- 
comer, made  a comely  and  spirited 
Musetba.  Her  voice  is  good  but  un- 
trammeled. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  “La 
Boheme’’  performance  the  prodigal 
Mr.  Sallo  gave  his  audience  an  extra 
evening’s  measure  by  presenting'  the 
Pavley-Oukrainsky  ballet  company 
n a series  of  divertissements.  As  the 
01  ne  town  papers  say,  the  party 
roke  up  at  a late  hour. 
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October’s  Three 


a~Leonkla  Coroni.  songs,  evening,  Aeolian 
Hall. 

4— 'Frie  Arbeiter  SUmme,  evening,  Carnegie 

; Hall. 

5—  Colin  O'More.  tenor,  afternoon,  Carnegie 

Hall.  I 

I G— Rhvs  Morgan,  tenor,  evening.  Carnegie; 

I Hall. 

6—  Mark  Gunzberg  and  Sascha  Fldelman, 

I evening,  Aeolian  Hall. 

i 8~-AIexander  Brachckl,  piano,  evening,  i 
I Aeolian  Hall.  I 

9—  Carmen  Reuben,  mezzo-soprano,  evening. I 

I Aeolian  Hall. 

' 10— Hugo  Kortschsk.  violin,  evening,  Aeolian 
Hall. 

11—  Bernardo  Olshansky,  songs,  evening. 

Carnegie  Hall. 

11  -Milton  Schwarz,  violin,  evening.  Aeolian 
Hall.  1 

12—  Alma  Gluck,  sopranb.  afternoon.  Man-  j 

hattan  Opera  House. 

12-  Mischa  Elman,  vioiin,  afternoon,  Car- 
negie Hall. 

!2— Annp-  Burnieister,  soprano,  afternoon, 
Tt'wn  Hall. 

George  b'uchs,  violin,  evening,  Carnegie 
Hall.  . . 

l3_porothy  Miller  Duckwitz,  piano,  evening, 
Aeolian  Hall. 

14— Harold  Samuel,  piano,  afternoon,  Aeoiliyi 
Hall. 

14— Boatrlce  Mack,  songs,  evening,  Aeolian 
fJall.  ! 

14-  Sfbo.’^tlan  Droste,  dancer,  evening,  Car-^ 

ncglo  Hall.  } 

1,1  p.'iniagua,  piano,  afternoon,  AeoUanl 

Th-.'i.  ' 

>ln:oi<i  Berkley,  violin,  evening,  Aeolian 
Hall. 

w— Parish  Williams.  songs,  afternoon, 

Aeolian  Hall. 

10—  Philharmonic  Society,  evening,  Carnegie 

Hall. 


Carnegie 


tenor,  evening.  Cat- 


21—  Ah  .a  ‘CarboneT^orgtin.  evening,  A6?ymni( 

Hull.  I 

22- "  Alberto  Scfarrcttl,  piano.  afternoon,  i 

Aeolian  Hall. 

22 — Sli-le  Symphon.-  Orchestra,  evening,  Car- 
nef'.'e  Hall. 

22—  E.  Robert  Schmitz,  piano,  evening, 

Aeolian  Hall. 

23 —  Ruth  Breton,  violin,  afternoon,  Aeolian 

Hull. 

23—  Ann;-  b'*ltzlti,  songs,  evening 

Hall. 

tta  Chatman,  songs,  evening,  Aeolian 
Hall. 

2i_ota  Gygi  and  Maryon  Vadle,  afternoon. 
Town  Hall. 

24 —  Pomford  Harris,  piano,  afternoon, 

Aeolian  I-iali. 

24—  Marla  ThoJcsa,  dancer,  evening,  (Car- 

negie Hall. 

2-i — Anji  ilull  and  Mary  Howe,  piano,  eve- 
ning. Aeolian  Hall. 

25—  Ossip  Gabrllowitsch,  piano,  afternoon, 

Aeolian  Hall. 

25— Roland  Hayes,  tenor,  afternoon,  Car- 
negie Hall. 

25— Hlpoilto  L»azaro,  tenor,  evening,  Carnegie 
Hall. 

25 — Nina  Tarasova,  songs,  evening,  Aeolian 
Hall. 

20- -IjOuIsc  Homer  und  Eevilse  H.  Stirca, 
afternoon.  Carn'^gie  Hall. 

2G— Pvuih  Raymond,  piai\o,  afternoon,  Aeolian 
Hall. 

20— John  McCormack 
negle  Hall. 

2f — Dora  Rose,  songs,  evening,  Aeolian  Hall. 
27 — Clara  Clemens,  songs,  afternoon.  Town 
Hall. 

27— Bertha  Faj*ner,  songs,  afternoon,  Aeolian 
Hall. 

27—  Beethoven  Association,  evening,  Aeolian 

Hall. 

28—  Gordon  R.  Thayer,  piano,  afternoon, 

Aeolian  Hall.  i 

28 — Socrate  Barozzl,  violin,  evening.  Car-  l 
negic  Hall. 

28—Nathan  Abaz,  violin,  evening,  Aeolian  ’ 
Hall. 

20 — R-ber  Johnston,  violin,  afternoon,  Aeolian 
Hall. 

20— Philharmonic  Society  evening,  Carnegie 
Hall. 

20 — Winifred  MecBrlde,  piano,  evening, 
Aeolian  Hall. 

SO — New  York  Symphony,  afternoon,  Car- 
negie Hall. 

SO— Rc  '.ee  Thornton,  songs,  afternoon,  Aeolian 
Hall. 

30— Philharmonic  Society,  evening,  Carnegie 
Hall. 

30 —  Eva  Gauthier,  songs,  evening,  Aeolian 

Hall. 

31—  Philharmonic  Society, 

negle  Hall. 

31— Florence  Mulford,  songs.  afternoon, 
Aeolian  Hall. 

31— Mischa  lieon,  songs,  evening,  Aeolian 
Hall. 

31— New  York  Symphony,  evening.  (Arncgle 
Hall. 
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afternoon,  Car- 


17 -P'nilhp.-nionic  Society,  atternoon,  Car- 
negie Hall. 

17  -viarfinilr  <1«  rachmann,  piano,  eicnliig, 
i.arnegie  Hall.  . „u„„ 

1 17  -)C  ■■•■'Id  Samuel,  piano,  evening..  Aeolian 

17—  A*ina  Pavlowa,  evening.  Manhattan 

Opera  House.  _ 

JS— Florence  Stem,  violin,  afternoon.  Oar- 
nede  bfall 

18_Andrew  Haig,  piano,,  afternoon,  Aeolian 

18—  R?sa'  ilalaa,  Giacomo  Rlrolnl.  evening, 

; Oarnegle  Hall.  . 

18— Sigmund  Schwarzenatcln.  violin,  evening. 

t Aeolian  Hall.  

; ^g_Xs.  Xiemer,  songa,  afternoon,  Oamegio 

1 19— Fen^'or  Chaliapin,  haaso,  evening.  Man- 
hattan Opera  Houae. 

I 19 — Carlos  Seaano,  violin,  evening,  Carnegie 
10— Godfrey  Ludlow,  violin,  evening.  Aeolian 
j 20— Edwin  Idcler,  violin,  afternoon,  Aeolle 

20—  Clara  Clemens,  aonga,  afternoon,  To*n 

^lall. 

; 20  -V’.tdlmlr  Rosing,  songs,  evening.  Car- 
I negle  Hall.  , 

I 20— Sara  P.  Grossman,  piano,  evening, 

Aeolian  Hall.  . 

21“Arthur  Hartman,  violin,  afternoon, 
Aeolian  Hall.  . _ ^ 

21—  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  evening,  Car- 

i oea-ip;  Tlall. 


||  By  Deems  1 ayicr  j 

THE  ONLY  GENUINE. 

The  San  Carlo  Opera  Company  gave 
its  first  repeat  performance  at  Jolson’o 
Iftst  nig'ht.  offering  “'Madame  Butter- 
fly” for  the  .second  time  in  five  days. 
Puccini'.s  perennial  be.sl -seller  seems; 
as  much  a favorite'  as  ever,  to  judge, 
from  the  size  and  behavior  of  yester- 
day evening’s  audience.  Incidentally, 
the  suggLstion,  broached  in  ,Prof. 
Broun's  column  the  other  day,  that 
Admiral  iPIunkett’s  janissaries  inves- 
tigate the  opera's  scandalous  reflec- 
tion-s  on  the  ITiited  States  Navy, 
seems  to  have  been  ignored.  At  least 
there  were  no  cries  of  “.shame”  when 
Pinkerton  and  Sharpless  discussed  the 
relative  merits  of  milk  punch  and 
whiskey,  and  Lieut.  Pinkerton’s  de- 
plorable goings-on  wi^th  Cho  Cho  San 
met  with  nothing  ton,t  the  heartiest 
applause  from  the  shameless  auditors. 

The  Pinkerton  of  the  evening  was, 
by  the  way,  a much  more  credible 
American  naval  office  than  he 
usually  is — thanks  to  M.r.  Onofrei, 
who  both  looked  .and  acted  the  part. 
A little  more  singing  experience  and 
a bit  more  confidence  in  his  stage 
business  sliould  make,  the  young  Rou- 
manian tenor  a real  addition  to  the 
operatic  ranks. 

The  title  role  was  enacted  by 
Tamaki  Miura,  who,  more  than  any 
Butterfly  we  have  ever  seen,  suggests 
a real  Japanese.  Mme.  Miura  gave 
her  familiar  vital  and  moving'  per- 
formance, one  that  is  all  the  more 
extraordinary  lyecause  it  is  achieved 
with  the  slenderest  of  vocal  means. 
What  sTie  lacks  in  voice  she  more  than 
makes  up  for  by  the  skilful  tech- 
nique, dramatic  power  and  utter  sin- 
cerity that  she  brings  to  the  role. 
Granted  Us  vocal  shortcomings,  Ta- 
maki Miura’s  Cho  Cho  San  is  by  far 
the  most  satisfying  to  be  .seen  on  the 
contemporary  operatic  stage. 

The  remainder  of  the  cast  were 
competent  tout  undistinguished,  with 
Mr.  Valle  as  a conventional  Sharp- 
less,  -\da  Bore  as  Suzuki,  and  Mr.| 
Cervi,  Who  is  fast  becoming  our 
favorite,  buckeye  comedian,  as  ’yama-i 
dori.  Mr.  Franchetti  conducted  well. 
There  being  no  ballet  in  the  opera, 
the  Pavley-Oukrainsky  Company  ap- 
peared after  the  regular  pe.i  formancc,  j 
presenting  five  divertissements. 


San  Carlo  Opera  Con»i>any  Sines  Well  In 
"Otollo”  I 

Th«  San  Carlo  company's  “Otello’  on; 
Saturday  evening  was  so  well  suns  that  tt 
was  a double  pity  that  the  production  as 
a whole  did  not  carry  convietton.  Tnt 
this  the  scenery  and  costumes  were  largsly 
re.sponslble;  when  so  many  petHods  and 
styles  are  mixed  together  as  they  wv« 
here  they  cancel  each  other  out,  and  we 
are  left  with  just-opera,  that  is  to  say,  a 
form  of  art  that  has  no  resemblance  to 
any  life  that  any  man  has  ever  know'n.  .t 
thing  that  Is  wholly  the  creation  of 
librettists  and  scene  painters  and 
machinists. 

The  method  of  production  did  nothing 
to  dispel  this  feeling  of  all-wrongness  that  ! 
the  scenery  gave  us.  By  no  effort  of  the 
historical  imagination  can  •we  picture  to 
ourselves  Otello  strolling  down  stage  read- 
ing a book  so  obviously  of  today  in  its 
get-up;  he  looked  as  It  he  had  just  got  it 
from  the  local  circulating  library,  and  was 
in  hopes  of  settling  down  to  a quiet  read- 
ing of  it  in  his  dressing  gown,  if  only  that 
worrying  fellow  lago  would  leave  hin> 
alone  for  five  minutes. 

The  chorus  work  was  mechanical,  as  It 
had  been  in  the  two  or  three  other  pro- 
ductions of  the  company  that  I had  seen 
during  the  week.  The  chorus  produces 
tone  enough  for  all  purposes,  but  it  never 
seems  to  think  that  it  is  its  duty  to  take 
an  intelligent  Interest  in  tchat  is  going  on 
around  it:  it  just  lines  up  and  sings,  like  a 
concert  party  in  costume.  Particularly  In 
“Otello  ” Is  Intelligent  chorus  work  neces- 
sary. for  Verdi’s  choral  writing  here  is  too 
often  a hark-back  to  the  conventions  of 
his  early  and  middle  period.  Against  the 
finer,  closer  texture  of  the  solo  portions 
of  the  opera  they  show  as  a.  rather  clumsy 
patch.  The  -rray  to  make  us  less  conscious 
of  this  is  for  the  chorus  to  put  a dramatic 
life  into  its  action  that  is  not  in  the  music; 
to  line  up  like  lay  figures  ind  merely  siiig 
is  to  make  us  too  conscious  that  tvhat  it  is 
singing  is  second-rate  stuff  that  is  only 
there  because  Verdi  and  Bolto  were  still 
slaves  to  operatic  convention. 

But  the  singing  was  very  good,  particu- 
larly that  of  Mr.  Manuel  Salazar  as  Otello 
and  that  of  Mr.  Mario  Basiola  a»  lago. 
Mr.  SalazaJ’s  softer  tones,  beautiful  as 
they  were  to  the  ear,  rather  destroyed  for. 
me  the  illusion  that  he  was  Otello,  who  j 
should  surely  preserve  something  of  his 
bull-like  power  ev4n  in  his  more  melting 
moments.  Mr.  Baalola's  acting  was  not 
as  subtle  as  One  could  have  w'lshed,  but 
his  voice  was  ilw-gyS  a pleasure.  Miss 
Bianca  Saroya.  as  Desdemona,  had  to  face 
the  usual  paradoxical  difficulty;  to  act  the 
ingenue  well  a woman  has  to  be  an  ex- 
perienced actres-s.  tout  in  the  case  of 
opera  singers  the  experience  shows  uncon- 
sciously in  the  timtores  of  the  voice,  so  that 
every  effort  to  suggest  youthful  innocence 
in  the  bearing  And  gestures  is  frustrated 
by  the  sophisticated  vocal  inflecl/ons.  But 
if  Miss  Saroya  did  not  quite  give  us  Shake- 
speare’s heroine,  she  at  any  rate  present- 
ed us  with  a well-sung  operatic  character. 

The  smaller  parts  were  all  well  done,  and 
Mr.  Fulgenzlo  GuOrrlerl  got  a good  deal 
of  animated  playing  out  of  the  small  or- 
chestra. ERNEST  NEWMAN. 
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San  Carlo  Company  Repeats  “Aida.” 

The  San  Carlo  Opera  Company  opened 
its  third  week  at  Jolson’s  Thearte  with 
Verdi’s  “Aida.”  This  second  per- 
formance of  the  opera  saw  a fetv 
changes  In  the  principals.  Mme.  Blanca 
Saroya  sang  the,  leading  rOle,  Stella  de 
Jfette  the  part  of  Amnerls,  Manuel 
Salazar  apparead  as  Rhadames.  while 
Mario  Valle  and  Pietro  de  Bia.ssl  filled 
the  other  important  parts.  Fulgenzlo 
Guerrieri  directed.  The  incidental 
dances  were  given  by  the  Pavley- 
Oukrainsky  ballet. 

Brachocki,  Pianist,  Plays  Again. 

Alexander  Brachocki  gave  h^  second 
New  York  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  last 
evening.  The  program  included  Beetho- 
ven, Bach  and  Chopin,  and  of  the  uiree 
Mr.  Brachocki  seemed  more  spiritually 
nkin  to  the  first  than  to  the  others. 
This  does  not  mean  that  be  was  an  ideal 


Oi/i’  ^ 

KoussevitzUy  to  Begin  Directing  Boston,' 
Symphony  Orchestra  This  Week  j 

1 UNDERSTAND  tha“-  Kouasevltzky 
gives  his  first  concert  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  In  a day  or  two.  It, 
will  be  Interesting  to  see  how  the  Bosto-l 
nians  and  later  the  New  Yorkers  take  to 
him.  lie  tvill  have,  1 suppose,  his  fanat- 
ical admirers  and  his  irreconcilable  de- 
tractors; but  1 am  sure  that  with  the 
main  body  of  sensible  American  music 
lovers  he  will  quickly  make  good. 

One  little  misunderstanding  -with  regard 
to  him  had  better  be  got  rid  of  at  once. 

In  a recent  very  able  article  on  conductors 
in  an  American  magazine  I read  some 
thing  to  this  effect  (I  cannot  remember 
thd  exact  phrasing  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  sentence)— that  in>,  getting  Koussevltz 
ky  to  succeed  Monteux  Boston  had  ex- 
changed a serious  artist  for  a prima  donna 
conductor,  I do  not  think  that  sentence 
could  have  been  written  by  any  one  who 
ever  heard  of  Koussevltzky. 

AVe  all  know  what  the  prima  donna  in 
general  is.  She  is  a lady  with  one  or 
two  striking  qualities  that  blind  the  un- 
critical mass  to  her  many  obvious  defects. 
She  has  many  faults,  but  even  her  worst 
enemies  have  never  accused  her  of  being 
particularly  intelligent  or  particulaily 
mu.sical;  her  knowledge  of  the  art  is 
limited,  her  repertory  consists  of  a few 
stale  works  and  her  apparatus  of  a tew 
old  stunts.  Here  and  there  a prima  donna 
escapes  this  classification;  but  this,  rough 
ly,  is  what  the  world  of  music  means  when 
it  uses  “prima  donna”  as  a term  of 
reproach. 

In  no  sense  whatever  does  the  term  i 
apply  to  Ivoussevitzky.  He  is  a musician 
of  the  first  order.  He  is  interested  in  every 
period  and  every  phase  ofi  music.  The 
prima  donna  would  go  on  to  doomsday  tv  1th 
her  “'Caro  nome”  and  “Una  voce,  and 
"Ah,  tors  e lul”:  Koussevitzky’s  repertory 
is  a large  one,  and  he  is  ajways  adding  to 
it  not  only  from  the  present  but  from 
neglected  works  of  the  past.  And  the  com- 
parison finally  breaks  down  on  the  most 
important  point  of  all.  The  prima  donna 
is  not  in  the  least  interested  in  music,  but 
only  in  herself  and  the  effect  she  can  make 
on  the  audience.  Koussevltzky,  for  all 
his  individuality,  has  never  once  given  me 
the  impression  of  doing  anything  for  ef- 
fect. We  may  differ  from  this  or  that 
reading  of  his  of  a familiar  work;  but  on 
reflection  we  have  to  admit  that  nothing 
has  been  imposed  upon  the  music  from 
the  outside,  but  that  Koussevltzky  has 
simply  passed  it  through  his  own  intellect 
and  his  own  temperament  as  an  actor  does 
with  his  part. 

In  trying  to  remove  what  seems  to  be 
a slight  initial  prejudice  against  Kousse- 
vitzky  1 must  guard  myself  against  seem- 
ing to  attempt  to  arouse  an  initial  prepos- 
session in  his  favor.  He  will  be  in  New 
York  soon,  and  music  lovers  here  will  be 
able  to  judge  him  for  themselves.  And 
though  I personally  would  rank  him 
among  the  three  or  four  greatest  living 
conductors,  I have  no  desire  to  force  my 
opinion  in  advance  upon  a public  that  has 
not  yet  heard  him.  There  will  be  oppor- 
tunity enough  to  discuss  his  readings  in 
detail  after  his  New  York  concerts,  when 
musicians  can  judge  the  critic  as  tvell  as 
the  conductor. 

ERNEST  NEWMAN. 


I works  needing  faultie.ss  or  DrmiauL  t*c- 
cutlon  the  pianist  did  not  make  any  In- 
delible impression,  but  in  the  Beetho- 
ven he  did  create  a bond  of  sympathy 
and  understanding  and  open  a door  to 
contemplation.  „vi- 

Much  that  he  did  gave  a ple^urable 
reaction  and  kept  the  too  critical  analy- 
sis in  abeyance,  but  there  was  no  scal- 
ing the  heights  or  sounding  the  depths. 

I Mr.  Brachocki  kept  to  the  safer  ana 
more  commonplace  paths  and  gave  na 
audience  an  evening  of  enjoyment,  tor 
which  they  repaid  him  in  -applause  ana 
recalls. 

San  Carlo  Company  Sings  “Faust.” 

"Faust”  was  sung  to  a crowded  house 
last  evening  at  Jolson’s  Theatre, 
it  was  the  fifteenth  opera  staged  by  the 
San  Carlo  Company  this  Fall.  Beyond 
most  of  its  predecessors,  It  filled  the 
■stage  with  IKe  and  action,  notably^ 
:i  klrmcss  scene  wltli  ‘h 
■atnsky  d.snoers.  1 -Ing  rOles,  t». 


‘Tl'Sri  m irfai)/  per- 

wmances  ■ on  ? Hke  popular'^  scale 

Roselle  grave  ^ .Vl® 

’amlliar  French  of  Gounod  s \>-rs 
vhich  t\’as  that  of  her  •. 

lowever.  was  the  l^ngruage  of  the  com- 
)anv  as  a whole,  and  Mr.  Martino,  lehf 
)V  the  Metropolitan  to  the  younger 
foupe.  had  4earned  Mephisto  anew  in 
fmt  tongue.  Mr.  Onofrei  was  Faust,  a 
ihy  lover,  young  and  slender  as  Goethe 
Pictured  him.  but  nto  faint-hearted 
when  he  sang.  Others  were  Basiola. 
the  Misses'  Bore  apd  Falco.  and  Mr. 
juerrieri  conducted.  


j lie  Russian  rriinitives — Most  of  the  Wild- 
er Music  of  the  Day  From  That  Country 
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Carmen  Rauden  in  Song  Recital. 

I'nrmen  Rilibcn  gave  a recita.1  at, 
.-Hiiiaii  Hall  Iii.-it  evening  before  an  audi-  ; 
lice  friendly  and  responsive  in  its  atti- 
Ude.  .\nd.  -indeed,  the  disarming  son- 
erily  and  caenestnc.ss  of  the  singer 
lade  oiuenda  for  some  of  her  obvious 
hortcomlng.''.  One  thing.  Miss  Reuben 
eci  prepared  an  attractive  and  iinhack- 
eyed  program  of  songs,  graceful  and 
inlodious.  Some  of  them  she  sang  quite 
/ell.  others  not-  so  acceptably,  but  she 
/as  recalled  after  every  song  group, 
nd  after  the  third  received  a quantity 
f flowers.  She  was  excellently  accom- 
anlod  by  Charles  King,  one  of  whose  : 
ongs  (in  manu.script)  also  figured  on  i 
le  program.  I 


seconc?/  trip  to  the  Continent. 
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By  Deems  Taylor 


A PROFESSIONAL  CALL. 

“A  Portrait  of  a Music  Crilic  Soek- 
ng  His  Prey”  might  lia.ve  been  thi.s 
■icriibe's  title  a.s  he  prowh  d about' 
■esterday  afternoon  seeking  what  he  : 
niglit  devour..  The  .scheduled  mat-  ' 

nee  of  ‘Marta*’  bj/  the  Sau  Carlo 
ilompany  suffered  a postponement,  as 
Rich  things  occasionally  do,  so  we  de- 
eded to  attend  the  matinee  of  ■•Be- 
witched,” which  somebody  said  had 
nusit;  in  it.  Unfortunately  *‘Be- 

vitched”  had  no  Thur.sday  matinee, 
vhich  rather  interfered  with  om- 

iroject.  .So  we  finally  took  ref-uge  in 
he  Rivoli,  finding  tliere  .some  real 
nusic  and  conjidcralilc  food  fori 

bought. 

The  real  music  was  a group  of 
lussian  folk.song  tran.scription:/  ar-  | 
anged  liy  Josiah  Zuro  and  sung  a,s  ' 

prologue  to  tlie  Gloria  Swanson 
icturc,  and  the  food  for  thought  was  , 
le  reflection  iliat  if  it  had  ibeen  ' 
one  'hajf  so  well  in  one  of  the  con-  I 
’rt  halls  it  would  have  iieen  hailed 
ith  con.siderahle  critical  acclaim, 
he  .songs  comprised  a fascinatin; 
ve-four  "Maids'  Chorus"  fron 
■linka  .s  "A  I.ito  for  the  Czar,"  one 
•ich  from  Rimsky’s  "May  Night" 
id  "Snov/  Malden"  a.nd  an  unfa- 
liliar  bit  from  Smetana,'./  "'Oaliibor.' 
They  w'ere  .sung  in  c'^slumo  1>> 
'iriam  I,ax,  soprano,  and  a smal: 
icrus  of  girls,  in  a .stunning  quasi- 
rlcntal  setting  by  John  Wenger, 
iss  J.ax  displayed  a high,  cleat 
lice  of  excellent  quality,  and  bet 
tpporting  choir  sang  with  frc.sbuc;, 

>od  intonation  and  .qrv  case  tlia 
tspoke  diligent  rehearsal. 

The  overture  at  the  Rivoli  thl.s  weel 
down  on  the  pro.grmii  us  Smetana'; 
Vy.sehrad."  Wiily  .Stahl  conducted  i 
ipably,  and  liis  orchestra  .played  weil 
id  the  fact  that  tlic  piece  hajiponec 
’ be  Chykov.sky’s  "Marche  Slave," 
stead  of  what  was  announced,  de- 
apted  no  whit  from  the  audience’s 
ddent  enjoyment  of  It. 

More  slender  fare  followed,  a Rie- 
nfeid  "Cla.ssical  Jazz"  number  en- 
ded "The  S.  S.  Rivoli."  fiebold  the 
■Chestra.  chastely  liuUod  i.  'ho.se 
hite  things  tliat  gobs  wear,  playing, 
wild  maritime,  medley  drawn  from  I 
'Inafore.’’  "The,  Tales  of  Hoffman," 
e "Flying  Dun  hman"  ovrtu.  . G, 
llor'H  hornpipe  and  otliers  too  nu- 
erous.  and  anonymnij.-,  t.)  m.-r.f :ou, 
ith  much  looting  of  whistles,  rat- 
ng  of  hawsers,  thunder,  lightning, 
in  and  moonlight,  and  such  other 
iral  and  visual  effects  as  would  en- 
.nce  the  Impression  of  an  eventful 
lyage.  It  isn’t  exactly  highbrow 
tertalnment,  but  it  is  better  music 
an  Salnt-Saen.s’.s  much-advertised 
larna-.al  des  Anlmaux,"  and  Infln- 
•1^  r«or<^  fnn. 
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T~\R.  STOKOWSKI’S  remarks  on  his  re- 
cent  musical  experiences  in  Europe 
are  very  interesting.  He  found  European 
jazz  playing  inferior  to  .American,  except  in 
one  or  two  of  the  big  capitals,  while  "the 
new  modern  Russian  music  is  vastly  differ- 
ent from  that  of  some  years  ago.”  It  is 
■'brutal  sounding,  terribly  elemental,  and 
quite  unsuited  for  .American  t^ste."  Unfor- 
tunately he  mentions  no  names.  I presume 
he  is  not  referring  to  such  composers  as 
Stravinsky,  but  to  young  "Reds”  like 
Herwen,  who  tells  us  that  he  has  ‘‘ab- 
olished tonalit.v,”  written  a piece  in  C 
sharp  that  docs  not  contain  a single  C ] 
sharp  and  done  other  wonderful  things.  | 

Russia  seems  to  be  the  starting-point  of  ; 
most  of  the  wilder  music  of  the  day.  The  I 
French  only  play  at  being  wild;  the  other 
European  nations  keep  a.  cool  head  on 
their  shoulders,  in  spite  of  an  occasional 
extravagance.  But  some  of  the  Russians 
not  only  kick  over  the  traces  but  make 
matchwood  of  the  cart  and  mincemeat  of 
the.  driver.  With  them  it  is  not  a mere 
case  of  painting  the  town  red  for  the  pure 
fun  of  the  thing:  they  really  see  red. 

.\ii  Interesting  Phenomenon 

The  phenomenon  is  a very  interesting 
one,  and  makes  us  speculate  as  to  ■(vhat 
will  come  out  of  it.  Besides  personal 
heredity  there  is  a racial  heredity  which 
shows  in  a certain  uniformity  of  out- 
look and  of  manner  in  the  art  or  the 
literature  of  any  given  nation.  And  in 
music  there  is  a.  European  heredity  as 
well.  There  being  no  language  bar  to 
separate  the  musicians  of  the  various 
countries,  they  have  always  assimilated 
each  other’s  music  and  learned  from  each 
other.  This  has  resulted  not  only  In  a 
general  European  musical  language  and 
technique  but  in  a general  European  stock 
of  musical  ideas.  For  It  is  with  music  as 
with  literature.  While  the  thought  condi- 
tions the  expression,  it  is  true  also  that 
the  means  of  expression  condition  the 
thought;  a Frenchman  or  a German,  to 
some  extent,  thinks  as  he  does  because 
ihis  language  favors  the  expression  of  cer-  ( 
tain  kinds  of  thought  and  is  not  sympa- 
thetic to  other  kinds.  And  in  music,  the 
possession  of  a common  European  lan- 
guage has  insensibly  led  to  a certain  Eu- 
iropean  way  of  thinking,  that  is  recogniz- 
iable  even  when  the  forms  it  takes  are 
most  diverse  in  individuals  and  nations.  I 

It  is  across  this  standardized  European  I 
thought,  rather  than  the  European  forms 
that  some  of  the  Russians  have  cut  so 
violently.  They  have  none  of  the  Eu- 
ropean culture  heredity.  Europe  has  been 
insensibly  moulded  by  the  pressure  of  the 
same  culture  Toi’ces  ever  since  the  Renais.  J 
sance.  But  the  Renaissance  left  Russia 
untouched,  and  the  culture  forces  thatj 
have  moulded  her  are  very  different  from 
those  of  Italy,  France.  Germany,  Spain  j 
and  England.  A vast  part  of  the  Russian' 
consciousness  must  have  remaineif  quite 
primitive  as  compared  with  the  average 
European  consciousness;  and  it  is  this 
primitive  Ru.ssia  that  Is  now  beginning 
to  try  to  express  itself  in  music.  The  re- 
sult is  something  for  which  Dr.  Stokowski 
has  found  the  right  words — brutal,  ele- 
mental. 

There  are  touches  of  it  in  Stravinsky, 
especia.’Iy  in  "The  Rite  of  Spring.”  But 
Stravinsky’s  general  musical  thinking  is 
essentially  simple  and  clear.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  the  primitive  in  him,  but  very 
little  of  the  wild  man.  It  is  the  new  wild 
men  who  are  the  problem.  They  will  find, 

I think,  that  feeling  and  ideas  are  not 
enough.  These  c:in  be  expressed  only 
through  a language  and  a grammar.  The 
Russians  have"  tried  before  now  to  di.soard 
much  of  the  Western  musical  grammar, 
but  soon  learned  that  it  was  difnciilt  to 
get  on  without  it.  Will  the  new  men  be 
any  more  successful?  Their  feelings  are 
undoubtedly  new;  some  of  them  seem  to 
be,  mentally.^  very  much  where  an  ancient 
Scythian  'would  be.  But  the  emotions  of 
a savage  cannot  be  expressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  civilized  man.  If  the  musical 
savage  uses,  for  roherence’  sake,  the 
ordinary  musical  language,  he  Is  bound  to 


weaken  his  thought  and  confuse  it.  His 
problem,  then,  is  to  find  .a  new  musical 
ilanguage  for  his  strange  primitive  feel-  jjy  readings— the  Vivaldi  music 

lings;  and  it  is  in  the  convulsive  effort  to  lackln  . in  pi.-u  i-.s  a nieasui-i-  of  the  fine 


,,  ^ . ...  ness  of  C'.'.  • lUion  which  it  is  rca.sonablc  i 

iuo  this  tns-t  he  mak^s  M'hat  s®^m  to  us  to  ct  l^jtt  r and  onan  oc<  asion  | 

baps  of  ton.slon— Hn ndcl’s  -work  ■ 


such  inarticulate  noises. 

1 ERNEST  NEWMAN 


Soldiers  Applaud  a New  “Tosca." 

Gladys  Axman,  fo?  some  years  one  of 
the  young  American  soprarfos'  at  the 
Metropolitan,  realized  an  ambition  to 
appear  as  the  prjma  donna  of  Puclnl's 
"To.sca”  as  an  incident  of  that  opera’s 
repetition  by  the  San  Carlo  company 
at  Jolson’s  last  night.  Tall  and  dark. 
tiger-1  Ike  in  inten.sfty,  she  gave  a wei: 
considered  interprotation,  vocally  .ade- 
quate and  approaching  the  meloxlra- 
niatic  quality  of  Sardou’s  play.  .'\t  tlie 
second  act’s  quick  curtain.s  the  stage 
was  filled  with  flowers.  Messrs,  .‘(ala- 
zar,  Valle  and  Conductor  Giierrlori 
shared  the  recalls.  Two  hundred  .seats 
In  a crowded  flouse  were  occupied  by 
uniformed  men.  of  the  2I2th  Field  Artil- 
lery. many  of  Italian  birth,  who 
marched  from  their  Columbus  Avenue 
armory  to  a theatre  decorated  in  their 
honor  with  American  and  Italian  flags. 


HUGO  KORTSCHAK  HEARD. 


Shares  Applause  In  Smith’s  Sonata 
With  Composer  in  Balcony. 

Besides  a valuable  and  serviceable 
technic,  Hugo  Kortschak.  who  appeared 
in  a violin  recital  last  evening  at 
Aeolian  Hall,  h;\d  the  indlspensible 
quality  of  temperament  tliat  made  his 
program  Interesting.  Ho  opened  with 
David  Stanley  Smith’s  .sonata  in  A 
minor,  published  by  the  Society  for  th^ 
Publication  of  American  Music,  dedi- 
I cated  to  Mrs.  F.  S.  CoollJge  and  heard 
for  the  first  time  in  public  here.  In 
fo\ir  movements,  the  sonata  was  more 
than  reminiscent  of  Debussy,  with  a 
strong  modern  tendency  and  moments 
^of  individualism.  It  was  well  played 
by  Mr.  Kortschak  and  Francis''.Mpore 
at  the  piano,  and  well  received  by  the 
audience,  which  extended  its  applause 
to  the  composer,  present  in  the  bal- 
icony. 

The  violinist  further  affirmed  his 
qualifications  in  Bach’.s  sonata  in  G 
I minor,  which  elicited  bur.'/ts  of  approval, 
and  closed  the  program  with  Heinrich 
Noren’s  suite  in  E minor,  a melodious 
and  frankly  emotional  composition 
which  Mr,  Kortschak  gave  with  a great 
deal  of  charm.  Mi.s.s  Vcra'Giles  accom- 


panied on  the  piano. 


KOOSSEVITZKY 


By  OBIN  DOWNES. 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 
BOSTON,;  Mass.,  Oct.  10. — Sergo  Kous- 
Bevltzky  made  his  American  ddbut  this 
afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall  as  conduc- 


tor of  the  Boston  Symphony  lOrchestra. 
It  is  a conservative  statement  to  .say 
that  he  made  an  excellent  impression 
upon  the  audience,  "which  rose  to  greet 
him  when  he  appeared  on  the  platform, 
and  remained  at  the  end  of  the  concert 
to  applaud  him  long  after  the  last  score 
of  Scriabin's  *'Poem  of  Ecstacy"  had 
sounded. 

Koussevltsky  is  not  the  prima  donna 
type  of  xonductor  that  some  have  called 
him.  but  he  is  a striking  figure  on  the 
stage.  His  authority  is  so  complete  that 
It  is  sensed  before  It  is  demonstrated, 
and  -when  there  is  an  occasion  for  a dra- 
matic g.  sture  he  can  make  one.  His 
gestures,  however,  are  not  excessive. 
There  were  moments  when  he  allowed 
the  orcliestra  to  play  itself,  giving  tlie 
players  their  head.s,  with  no  animating 
effort  on  his  part  save  the  extremely 
mobile  play  of  feature  and  communica- 
ting eye.  At  other  moments  he  was  the 
imperious  leader,  a hand  and  forefinger 
outstretched  in  command,  a picture  of 
tl.vnamic,  compelling  energy.  In  a word, 
Mr.  Kou.s.so\'itsky  has  the  qualities  and 
the  "magneusm"  especially  valuable  for 
public  success  in  this  country,  of  the 
virtuoso  conductor.  He  has  these  but 
he  lias  more.  It  is  possible  to  say,  after 
a single  concert,  that  at  the  least  he  is  a 
musician  wlio  feels  deeply  iiis  mission, 
who  interprets  witli  flaming  tempera- 
ment and  communicative  power. 

The  program  consisted  of  the  Vivaldi 
concerto  for  orchcatra  and  organ  in  D 
iiiinor,  asedited  by  Alexander  Slloti; 
Berlioz's  "Roman  Carnival”  overture, 
the  Brahms  ' Variations"  on  a theme  of 
Haydn,  tionegger's  .symphonic  move- 
ment. "Pacific  2SI.”  and  Scriabin's 
‘‘Poem  of  Ecstasy." 

New  Music  Heard. 

The  music  of  Vivaldi  and  Honegger 
was  heard  for  the  first  time  in  Amer- 
ica. The  concerto  and  the  Brahms- 
Handel  variation.s  were  played  in  a way 
calculated  to  dispose  at  once  of  the 
Idea  originated  .somewhere  Is  Europe 
tli.-it  Mr,  Koussevltsky  was  irreverent 
and  eccentric  in  hi.s  treatment  of  cla.ssic 
masters.  Both  compositions  were  given 
;:Li  »lglitforwai'd.  sub.--tantlal  and  health- 


being  phr-'f-d  with  a breadth  and  niusl- 
cality  which  was  neither  exagg'  rated 
nor  acadeniie.  There  w.as  all  the  clarity 
of  and  proportion  in  this  reading  th  '. 
a conservative  would  hav  desired  n.ul 
a spontanlety  and  force  most  deslrabh 
and  often  missing. 

As  the  concert  progressed  enthusiasm 
pre.w.  The  Berlioz  overture,  it  is  true, 
liad  ■■  oi'taiii  stiffness  in  tlie  introduc- 
tion ;i.iid  v.-rged  perilously  on  noise  at 
the  ; conclusion  whleh,  nevertheless. 
- yoked  :■  form  of  applause.  The  climax 
of  the  concert  c.amo  with  the  coinpcsi- 
llons  of  lleii;ic(fer  and  Scriabin. 

EIon> • r'.  piece  is  not  only  interest- 
ing aiv.  - ;'i\-  well  made;  It  appear./i  .-ts  a 
/.onuinc  e.xpres.slon  of  certain  character- 
istius  of  tills  age.  "Pacific  ‘jni"  is  a 
great  locomotive.  "Pacific  2M"  i.s  the 
iiiu.sical  -uniposition  concerning  which 
Honegger  .said,  prior  to  the  perform- 
ance lost  Spring  In  Parl.s;  "T  have  al- 
wayc  ■ ;id  H passionate  love  of  locomo- 
tives. To  me  the.v— and  I love  them  pas- 
sionately, as  other  are  passionate  in 
their  love  for  horse.s  or  women— are  liv- 
ing 1 rcatures."  He  has  attempted  to 
give  a tonal  portrayal  qf  the  great  mon- 
ster, the  Joyous  giant,  a.s  it  stands  mo- 
tlonle.--;.  just  breathing;  as  it  starts  it.s 
movement : as  it  Iiurtles  through  the 
night  at  T20  miles  an  hour.  The  music 
Is  superbl.i  made ; it  is  witty  and  Joy- 
ous, full  of  youth,  a laughing  welcome 
to  the  day  and  Its  dynamic  pA  -er. 

The  eumulatlyii.  hastening  \ hythms, 
which  extend  and  metamorplioX  them- 
.selyes  in  different  parts  of  the  o\  hestra 
in  turn  generate  a song,  the  niusi\  grow.s 
in  co-ordinated  clamor,  movement, 
.swiftness.  The  conclu.slon  is  admirably 
conoclvi  (1  and  might  not  have  been  car- 
I'ied  out  .so  successfully  by  a less'  gifted 
composer.  For  the  thing  comes  to  a stop 
: logically,  effectively,  in  a few  mcasure.s. 

‘ The  gigantic  tonal  evolutions  as  one 
/night  call  them  slow  up  and  with  crash- 
ing and  splendidly  discordant  harmonic 
combinations  bring  the  end. 


Sweeps  .His  Audience, 

A less  gifted  conductor  than  Kous- 
s»vitsky  could  hardl.v  have  failed— pro- 
I vided  he  could  marshal  and  control  its 
j rl.ythm.s- in  making  a success  with  this 
I litce,  and  the  same  thing  i.s  true  in  a 


degree  of  "la/  Peel'd  be  rExtaso." 
vlilch  followed.  But  this  latter  woi'I 
: / evidently  peculiarly  his  and  he  swept 
lue  audience  from  Its  feet  with  it. 
Moreover,  lie  gave  the  mu.oic  a char- 
acter, proportion  and  slgnifance  which 
it  usually  laclc.s.  Any  conductor  will 
mount  to  the  final  climax,  but  few  con- 
ductors will  refrain  from  too  quickly 
anticipating  it.  . Under  Koussevltsky 
the  mounting  ardors  and  exultations  of 
whatis  essentially  a bacehanale.  a 
"Venusberg  if  ther-  ever  was  one  in 
tones,  are  held  in  superb  control.  They 
advance  and  recede,  as  waves  advance 
».nd  recede,  but  always  advance  farther. 

And  when  at  last  the  great  climax 
came,  it  came  with  a brilliancy,  with 
n.  drenching  richness  of  color,  -w-hich 
had  almost  the  effet  of  blinding  light 
on  the  eyes.  Every  choir  of  the  orchestra 
I'ontributed  its  tint  to  the  rainbow,  and 
there  stood  Mr.  Koussevltsky.  his 
features  and  his  nenmus  hands  betray- 
ing his  own  excitement  in  the  music. 

There  "will,  of  course,  bo  divisions  of 
opinion  concerning  his  readings,  but 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  excitement 
of  the  audience  and  the  enthusiasm  ofV 
his  welcome.  It  is  plain  that  there  is  a 
new  and  significant  figure  among  con- 
ductors in  America  today,  and  that  he 
is  at  the  head  of  the  Boston  Sjan  phony 
Orchestra, 


,')  < A / ^ ? y 


“La  Boheme”  and  “Carmen”  Sung. 

"Ua  Boheme"  and  ''Carmen"  wen 
I .sung  to  large  audiences  ye.sterday  after- 
I noon  and  evening  at  Joison's  Tlieati  e, 
; where  the  San  Carlo  singers  completed 
; tliree  weeks  of  a month's  engagement. 
S The  casts  were  familiar  and  the  operas 
wei'c  again  reinfui'ced  with  added,  dances 
I by  the  ballet.  Tonight  two  Gallo  com- 
J panics  go  afield  in  benefit  performances 
|l  of  "Trovatore.”  tlic  ensemble  from  the 
j]  .lolson  appearing  at  Newark  while  a 
j special  touring  company  is  opening  at 
||  W.'iterbury,  proceeding  thence  to  .Stan- 
ford  and  Bridgeport.  Trenton  and  the 
J South,  .\fter  the  parent  company  closes 
I in  New  York  next  .Saturday  it  is  to  open 
a new  theatre  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  re- 
turning East  for  more  extended  engage- 
ment.s  in  Philadelphia  and  Boston. 


r.. 
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It  must  be  five  years  since  Alma 


Gluck  last  appeared  in  a public  con- 
cert in  New  York,  and  the  audience 
that  greeted  her  yesterday  afternoon 
—an  audience  that  filled  the  Manhat- 
tan Opera  House  even  to  standing 
room — -was  an  impressive  tribute  to 
the  hold  this  singer  had  upon  the 
concert-going  public  and  the  admira- 
tion and  affection  with  which  it  has 
remembered  her. 

In  arranging  her  program  Mme. 
Gluck  followed  the  custom,  still  active 
on  the  road  but  rather  unusual  in 
New  York,  of  engaging  an  assisting 
artist  to  share  the  afternoon’s  bun 
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Her  choice,  happily,  fell  upon  tasenu 
Bunchuk,  a yountr  ’cellist  who  h.as 
been  heard  here  in  recital  belore  and 
who  Is  well  worth  attention  on  his 
own  account.  Mr.  Bunchuk  opened 
tho  proffr.am  with  a sonata  by  Ecclasse 
and  a scherzo  by  Van  Goanz,  and 
played  a second  group  later,  display- 
ing: a good  technlQue  and  warm  tone 
that  pleased „iJGds  hearers  mightily. 

Mma.  Ght^  offered  three  groups. 
The  first  filfcluded  Haydn.  Mozart, 
Handel  and  Beethoven:  the  second, 
sung  In  Russian,  English  and  Ger- 
contalned  Rimsky’s  "Song  of 
IffJShepard  I.ehl.”  two  Little  Rus- 

i.  . 1 cro  ♦ r*Q 
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*1  .ve.sterd.ry  H.Trerrrdon  in 
; Hall.  THs  pro,:  lain  con.'-l.'-ted 
III  ;;,ieli-.Va.:lioz  '’.  rUa  in  C minor; 
no- I'ti  M Sonata  in  <;  major,  oj),  :in. 
'■>.  ••  1‘anlasi.i  Rh.aiisoilique”  by  aj. 
"'ll  ln.p„i,„,  pluyea  fo,.  tin-  first  Una- 
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folksongs  transcribed  by  Efrem 
irmbalist,  Schubert’s  "Die  Post.’’ 
Brahms’s  ‘‘Botschaft’’  and  others, 
while  the  third  was  devoted  to  songs 
by  American  and  English  com,po.sers. 
with  the  exception  of  Erich  Wolff  s 
"Fairy  Tales." 

W'hlle  the  temptation  to  sing  in  a 
large  auditorium  before  an  enormous 
audience  would  have  been  a hard  one 
to  resist,  one  could  wish  that  Mme. 
Gluck  had  re.sisted  it.  and  had  chosen 
a smaller  hall  for  her  return  to  the 
concert  stage.  Extreme  nervousness 
was  undoubtedly  responsible  for  her 
shortness  of  breath  in  the  first  group; 
but  though  she  was  Infinitely  more 
at  ease  in  lH;r  later  numbers  (the 
Loewe  "Canzonetta”  was  really  fine). 
Her  voice  seemed  to  lack  resonance 
and  tonal  variety— refects  that  might 
have  been  attributable  to  the  effort 
entailed  In  filling  the  Manhattan.  Her 
diction,  particularly  in  English  was 
always  of  exceptional  clarity  and  dis- 
tinctness. 

Samuel  Chotzlnoff  played  the  ac- 
companiments for  both  singer  and 
’cellist  with  his  wonted  effortless 
artistry. 


By  Deems  Taylor 


BLESSED  ARE  THE  PUNCTUAL. 

Along  about  the  middle  of  October, 
any  year,  an  earnest  compiler  of  show  how  far  from  ready  the 


For  example,  with  all  our  admiration  for 
"Figaro”  we  cannot  say  that  it  inhabits 
the  same  world  of  Ideas  as  Beaumarchais' 
play.  The  Frenchman's  Figaro  is  all 
agility,  wit,,  cynicism.  Mozart's  Figaro  Is 
more  lovable,  but  nothing  like  so  clever.} 
His  mind  does  not  move  at  half  the  speed 
of  the  real  Figaro’s;  he  has  humor,  but 
liardly  any  wit;  and  of  cynicism  he  has  not 
a trace.  Music  in  Mozart's  day  was  un 
equal  to  the  task  of  translating  a Beau 
niarchais  or  a Voltaire  into 'music. 

No  musician  of  Goethe’s  day  was 
capable  of  setting  “Faust”  to  music  worthy 
of  it.  One  would  have  said,  a priori,  that 
this  was  just  the  subject  for  Beethoven, 
whose  whole  life,  whose  whole  thinking, 
was  a Faust-like  struggle  of  the  spirit 
against  incomprehensible  powers  within 
him  and  without.  But  Beethoven’s  settings 
of  some  of  Goethe’s  “Wilhelm  Melster” 


.scenery’.  TTcket-holders  wore  assured  I 
the  program  (described  as  one  of 
"horrors,  vices  and  ecstasies")  would 
be  given  later. 


So  the  only  recital  of  the  evening 
was  that  of  Beatrice  Mack,  a young 
American  soprano  who  made  her  New 
York  debut  an  evening  of  wistful 
charm  and  very  definite  promise. 
Her  voice  has  the  true  lyrical  quality 
w'hich  recaptures  the  fugitive  moods 
of  her  old  Spanish  and  Italian  songs 
and,  if  the  German  Heder  group  W'as 
a shade  too  robust  for  this  style,  the 
modern  series  was  utterly  captivat- 
ing. 

The  opera,  was  "The  Bai'ber  of 
Sa\ille,”  with  Mario  Basiola  as  a 
hearty  and  rollicking  Figaro. 

A.  S. 


r.y  OMN  HOWNKS. 


mu- 

uscless  etatlstlCB  would  probably  dls-  gjgg^j  i^iom  of  that  day  was  tto  mate  It- 

-self  on  equal  terms  with  the  subtlest 


cover  that  the  newsstand  on  the 
j northwest  comer  of  Sixth  Avenue  and  poetic  thought  of  the  day.  Schubert  wrote 
•12d  Street  (begins  to  do  an  exception-  beautiful  immortal  music  for  some  of 

Vie  Goethe's  poems,  but  even  his  idiom  and 
technique  were  not  equal  to  the  task  of 
setting  others  of  them  adequately;  for  a 


ally  heavy  business  in  La 
Parlsienne,  Tho  American  Boy  and 
Snappy  Stories.  Investigating  this 
phenomenon  further,  the  E.  C.  of 


genuine  musical  equivalent  of  "Prome-; 
theus,”  for  instance,  the  world  had  to  wait 
U.  S.  would  undoubtedly  unearth  the  (.jjj  jjugo  Wolf  came,  nearly  a century 
fact  that  it  was  caused  by  the  music  j^ter. 


n.T  OJMN  now  NES. 


critics’  purchases  of  reading  matter 

for  the  Aeolian  Hall  recitals. 

Not  (perish  the  foul  thought!)  that 
the  critics  read  while  the  music  is  go- 
ing on.  But  the  relation  between  the 
advertised  hour  of  the  average  recital 
and  the  actual  time  of  its  commence- 
ment is  tt  vague  and  distant  one,  and 
the  reviewer  who  arrives  at  Aeolian 
Hall  at  8.15  without  at  least  twenty 
minutes’  worth  of  light  reading  is 
likely  to  find  much  time  heavy  on 
■his  hands  before  the  hostilities  ac- 
tually begin. 

By  which  lengthy  preamble  one 


The  problem,  however,  is  not  so  diflicult 
for  the  song  writer.  Wolf  set  the  con- 
temporary Moerike  as  perfectly  as  he  did 
l.oetne;  and  other  composers,  from  Schu- 
bert down  to  the  present  day,  have  shown 
themselves  the  intellectual  equals  of  the 
lyrists  of  their  epoch.  But  a.s  a "ule  the 
musicians  either  fail  when  they  touch  the 
bigger  or  subtler  poetic  and  dramatic 
thought  of  the  time,  or  they  discreetly 
leave  it  alone.  Massenet'.s  failure  with 
"Thais"  is  typical.  He  never  gets  p.ast 
the  rind  of  Anatole  France’s  story:  of  the 
irony  that  lies  at  the  core  of  it  lie  doeS; 
not  seem  to  have  the  slightest  inkling. 


.\lma  Glue:  was  as.sisted  by  Tascha 
<unchuk.  'celli.=it,  and  Samuel  Cliolzin-  arrives  at  the  fact  that  Borothy  Mil-  l.^nd  in  any  case  "Thais"  and  "The  Juggler 
iff.  accompanist,  at  her  concert  yester-,  |gj.  Duckwltz’s  piano  recital,  adver-  Lf  Notre  Dame”  are  the  simplest  France. 

Used  to  begin  at  8.16  in  Aeolian  Hall 


• lay  afternoon  in  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House.  The  proportions  of  tlie  audi- 
I'uce.  which  packerl  the  theatre  and 
sited  without  los.s  of  temper  for  nearly 
: hree-quarters  of  an  hour  beyond  t’.iei? 
Mme  announced  for  beginning,  testified 
her  popularity.  The  same  audience 
insisted  on  many  encores  and  in  every 
v\ay  showovl  il.s  friendship  and  appreoia- 
;jon  of  the  singer's  efforts. 

Tlie  pi'ogram  contained  a number  of 
I he  songs  with  which  the  charm  and 
intelligence  of  Mme.  Gluck’s  art  are 
iitimately  associated.  Their  technical 

• M-mands.  in  many  instances,  are  not 
lis'ni-  Nrit.her.  for  that  matter,  are 

:.■•'  technical  demands  of  any  song.  || 
hi-n  it  i?  interpreted  with  true  art. 

• lilt  .Mine,  tlluck,  in  view  of  the  fact; 
lial  i.ii  voice  is  not  today  in  the  best' 


I should  like  to  see  Monsieur  Bergeret  and 

as 


last  night,  actually  began  at  approxi-  , , , . , . 

mately  that  time,  thereby  establish-  the  Abbe  Coignard  reproduced  in  music 
ing  a .season’s  record.  For  this  re-  Goethe’s  Faust  has  been  reproduced  by 
lief,  much  thanks.  One  is  likewise  Liszt  and  iSchumann.  But  for  this,  I am 
grateful  to  Mrs.  Duckwitz  for  offer-  afraid.  1 must  wait  another  seventy-five 
ing  a program  that,  although  familiar  years  or  so. 


enough  in  content,  possessed  some 
individuality  in  arra.ngement.  In- 
stead of  tning  to  present  assorted  ; 
samples  of  every  kind  of  piano  music 
written,  she  confined  herself  to  three  ! 
groups,  each  representing  a single  j 
school.  The  first  comprised  Bach,  ; 
Lully  and  other  seventeenth  century } 
masters,  the  second  was  all  Chopin, 

■ and  the  third,  Cyril  Scott,  Ravel  and 
Debussy. 

The  pianist’s  playing  was  less  dis- 


ERNEST  NEWMAN. 


C’’’  c4' t r 


Z-  ^ 


f coudition,  could  have  chosen  her  pro-  j tinctive  than  her  program.  She  dls- 


in  certain  respects,  more  wiselj . 
could  have  avoided  songs  which  1 


played  a reasonably  good  technique 
(somewhat  blurred  by  nervousness 


.aakc  especial  i-equii  ements  upon  her  j at  first)  a.nd  a familiarity  with  the 
ippi'rmo.st  register.  She  could  'navel  traditions  of  interpretation;  but  a 


Harold  Samuel  faced  his  first  New 
Y’ork  audience  yesterday  under  the 
overpowering  circumstances  of  an 
all-Bach  program.  It  is  a heroic  test 
both  of  an  audience  and  a performer, 
but  in  this  case  the  pianist  wa  so 
thoroughly  a part  of  his  music  that 
you  forgot  the  magnitude  of  the  un- 
dertaking with  the  first  sure  notes  of 
the  D major  Fugue. 

Mr.  Samuel  takes  the  lovely,  stark 
Bach  outlines — as  bare  and  inevitable 


The  recital  of  Bach’.i*  composition 
Harold  fi.amucl  ye.sterda.v  afternoon  in 
Aeolian  Hal]  introduced  to  the  Nci\'^ 
1 ork  public  aP  interpreter  of  excep- 
tionally serious  and  intere.stlng  quali- 
ties. and  emphasized  anew  the  enduHng 
greatnes.s  and  fasirinatlon  of  Bach’s 
music.  No  other  compo.ser.  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Chopin,  emerge.^ 
•SO  triumphantly  from  a piogium  con- 
•sisting  wholly  of  his  works.  Othe.r 
pianists  than  Mr.  .Samuel  hove  proved 
this.  A further  significant  f.aet  is  that 
in  the.«e  d.ays  of  ultra-modernity  the 
public  is  becoming  Increasingly  aware  of 
I.ach’.s  richness,  and  responsive  to  It. 
A. Bach  program,  well  arranged  .and  In- 
terpreted.. brings  an  audience  and 
arou.se.s  its  enthu.si,a#m. 

The  program  yo.sterday  eon.si.sted  of 
Hie  Adagio  in  G major;  the  Fantasia 
ajid  Fugue  (Toccata)  in  I)  m.ajor;  the 
Lngll.'ih  Suite  in  k’  major:  four  preludes 
and  fugues  from  the  "Well-Tempered 
Clavichord" — tho.se  in  .-V  fiat  m.ajor  from 
the  first  book,  and  C sharp  minor.  K- 
fiat  major,  k'  major  from  the  second, 
and,  finaliy,  tlie  "Chromatic  Fantash-i 
and  Fugue." 

It  was  a ■well  chosen  list.  .n.nd  the 
music  wa.s  pre.sentcd  with  technical 
charity  and  miisicianly  gusto  by  Mr. 
.Samuel.  J(e  did  not  find  it  necessary 
to  blur  contrapuntal  passages  with  the 
pedal,  or  to  sentimentalize  In  the 
"Chromatic  p’antasia"  to  clnvince  the 
audience  that  Bach  was  romantic.  Bach 
spoke  for  himself,  wa.s  played  with  rea- 
sonable thougli  not  pedantic  adhesion  to 
the  manner  of  his  period,  witli  true  feel- 
ing. a fine  .sense  of  pioportioii,  and  a.l- 
wsy.s  with  direct,  human  Impulse. 

'.Che  pi.anist's  .style  railed  appropriate- 
ly with  that  of  the  composition.  A,  way- 
w.ard  giiyety,  an  Italian  .supp'.ene.ss  and 
•sparkle  characterized  the  B fiat  major 
fugue  from  the  "Well-Tempered 
Clavichord.’’  this  fnllowing  the  simple, 
powerful  motives,  the  splendor  of  de- 
t.ail  and  the  noble  and  m.v.stieal  color 
of  the  fugue  in  C-.shaip  minor. 

The  performance  of  the  "Chiomatie 
Fantasia  and  Fugue”  wa.s  fittingly  Uie 
capstone  of  the  occasion.  This  com- 
position was  played  with  so  much  sin- 
cerity and  poetry,  with  such  an  e.xce! 
lent  co-ordination  of  qualities  of 
analysis  and  hnagin-ation.  that  th- 
listener  paid  Mr.  Samuel  the  highest 
compliment  possible:  he  forgot  the  per- 
former in  becoming  absorbed  in  the  fa- 
miliar miracle  of  the  music. 

Mr.  Samuel  vras  warmly  applauded 
by  a very  attentive  tind  appreciative 
audience.  In  response  he  added  per- 
formances to  tho.se  announced  on  the 
program. 
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AROLD  SAMUEL,  who  has  ’won  sue 
popularity  for  himself  as  a Bac 
player  In  London  that  he  can  play  Bac 
every  day  for  a whole  week  to  crowde 


%war 


rjalized  in  tliose  airs  which  lay  more  - ruatter-of-fs-Ct  ton6  a.n<3  a,  somewhat 
the  niid  lhi  of  her  v’oice,  which  retains  ] inhi’l)ited  imag’ination  kept  her  read- 
uch  of  the  color  and  tlie  limpid  beauty  i ingrs  rather  too  much  on  the  surface 


as  Euclid — and  gravely  builds  from  houses,  gave  his  first  New  York  recit 


them  beautiful  figures  which, 


for  all 


lieh  arc  among  its  characteristic 
When  practical  requirements  did  not  '• 

I oarras.s  her.  she  showed  her  fine  I 
iioiiling.  her  sense  pf  line  and  dynamic  ' 
i roporUon.  her  knowledge  of  the  manner  . 

which  iu  combine  tone  and  text  el-  ; 
•vetively.  Elsewhere  she  w»as  less  for-  1 
unstr.  The  upper  tones  were  as  a rule  i' 
'.bln.  hacking  In  roundness  and  body,  In; 
fatiKii-rtsne.^s  of  attack  and  ease  of 
■ mission.  It  iva.s  the  performance  of  ;; 
■'  .singer  whose  art  i.s  essentially  fine  || 
ind  ■ harming  and  personal,  but  a slng- 
r Irboring.  in  tills  instance,  under  ten- 
iop.  and  lacking  the  full  measure  of; 
pliysi-j-il  resource  needed  to  reach  her  ' 
"hjeeflvi^  . 

Ml.  Bunchuk  showed  himself  a 'cel- 
li.st  i)f  sound  and  musicianli-  qualities. 

a icsoTiani  and  agreeable  tone. 
Ho  pia.' I d a sonat.a  of  Henry  Eclasse 
if  t'ne  seventeenth  centuiy;  the  .Scherzo 
Van  Goanz.  and  smaller  composl- 
I'ore  by  Tschaikowsky,  Glazounoff  and 
I'ibich.  .Vmong  .Mme.  Gluck'.s  ,song.s 

'verr-  the  aJr.s  "With  Veidure  Clad"  and 
•My  Mother  Bids  Me  Bind  My  Hair”  of  , 
Haydn:  .Mozart's  "Warnung,”  H.andel’s  ; 
ir  from  ".Semele."  'Sleep,  tyhy  Dost  j 
'Miou  Heave  Me”;  "Beethoven's  ‘ Der  L 
'n.s.s"  • Russian  songs  by  Rachmanin- 
off .and  Uim.sky-Korsakoff ; two  H'u.s-  I 
-^ian  folk-songs  arranged  by  Zimbalist : ; 

liubort’.s  ■ Itie  Po.st"  ; I.pewe’.s  "C. ,•■.-' 
zonetta."  Bralim’s  "Botschaft"  and  ' 
ijialler  songs  by  Hor.semen,  Hadley,  ! 
M'oltf,  Hagime.an  and  Cottenet. 


ELMAN  GIVES  A NOVELTY. 


Violinist  Plays  Dupuis's  "Fantasie 
Rhapsodique”  for  First  Time  Here. 

.V  l.aige  .ll.■.^ience  greeted  Mlsona  Gj- 


of  the  music  to  render  them  more 
than  moderately  Interesting.  ; 

Anatole  f ranee  and  Massenet  — .Authors 
and  Composers 

cpiIE  DEATH  OF  Anatole  France  re- 
minds us  not  only  that  a couple  of 
his  stories  ■were  turned  into  operas  by 
Massenet  but  that  music  generally  lags 
a long  way  behind  contemporary  litera- 
ture. 

There  are  exceptions,  of  course. 
Strauss's  music  to  "Elektra’'  is  con- 
temporaneous, in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
with  Hugo  von  Hoffmansthal's  poem;  and 
his  miisic  to  "Salome"  even  makes  Oscar 
tVilde’s  drama  look  old-fashioned.  Debussy, 
again,  has  written  for  "Pelleas  and 
Melisande”  mu.slc  that  is  of  exactly  the 
same  period  as  Maeterlinck.  One  or  two 
other  cases  might  be  cited;  but  as  a rule 
it  will  be  found  that  it  takes  music  a 
generation  or  fwo  to  catch  up  with  the 
most  characteristic  thought  of  a particular 
age. 


at  the  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  aftemoo 
their  eloquence,  never  lose  their  himself  till  half-w* 

clarity.  After  the  irritating  echoes  j^jg  programme,  but  from  th 


from  the  Chopinized  Bach  heard  m 

and  au-  ^ 


some  halls,  the  reverence  and^J^u-  ^ pj^y^g  Bach,  at 


Ihority  of  this  playing  fell  on  g 
ears. 


»n  v: 
tttl» 


The  sarabande  of  the  English  F 
major  suite  had  just  such  simple 
values  in  the  embellishments,  which 
other  handse  so  often  twist  into 
linked  sweetness,  decorative,  saccha- 
rine and  almost  anything  but  Bach. 
A group  from  the  forty-eight  pre- 
ludes and  fugues  and  the  Chromatic 
Fantasia  and  Fugue  wove  the  same 
spell  of  strength  and  serenity.  And 


there  is  something  to  be  said  for  each 
them.  The  special  virtue  of  Mr.  Samue 
way  is  that  it  has  the  air  of  leaving  tl 
music  to  speak  for  Itself.  I lay  stress  up'  ^ y 
“has  the  air.’’  “Leaving  music  to  spei  ty-t 
for  itself”  may  mean,  and  often  does  mea 
plaj’ing  like  a machine.  Mr.  Samuel  s Ba 
playing  is  packed  with  art,  but  It 
perfectly  balanced,  so  thoroughly  unc  > 
control,  that  nothing  comes  between 


one  listener,  at  least,  who  approached  and  the  music,  and  we  get  Uie  Illusion 
the  concert  hall  somewhat  appalled  compositions  being  improvised  at 


at  the  vastness  of  the  program,  found  ^ moment  of  performance. 


it  was  huge  as  sea  and  winds  are 
huge,  and  quite  as  thoroughly  reas- 


Mr.  Samuel  makes  no  attempt  to  'U#  j 
the  piano  sound  either  like  a harpsicM  ; 
or  like  an  orchestra.  His  nimble  set 
Carnegie  Hall,  which  -was  lighted  j staccato  is  just  fast  enough  to  sugJ8  « 

that  these  works  were  written  for  an 
strument  that  ran  more  lightly  than 


last  night  for  the  dances  of  Baron 
Droste,  was  suddenly 


Sebastian 


i - 


dai 


■kened  and  the  crowd  that  had  fut  there  is  no  suspicion 


gathered  before  the  doors  took  the 
hint  and  departed.  No  announcement 
had  been  made,  but  the  rumors  that 
filtered  through  the  disappointed  audi- 
ence varied  from  a nervous  (break- 
dow-n  on  the  part  of  the  Baron  to 
non-arrival  on  the  part  of 


the 


false  archaism.  On  the  other  ha'j 
piano  always  remains  a piano,  not  at^ 
tlve  orchestra,  and  the  music  re 
keyboard  music,  not  half-baked  orcl; 
music.  Mr.  Samuel  finds  delight 
music  Just  where  Each  found  it,—  ) 


f .. 

ji.rp  stencilling  of  themes  and  the  lively 
Hifidential  interchange  of  talk  between 
t!  m;  and  it  is  this  delight  that  he  com- 
nnicates  to  us.  The  pai-t-playlng  is  ex- 
g ordinarily  clear,  the  rhythms  never 
ojrusive  but  always  alive. 

J 'hough  Mr.  Samuel  seems,  so  perfectly 
4'S  his  art  conceal  art.  to  be  merely  leav- 
4i  the  music  alone  to  play  itself,  one  has 
"^y  to  hear  him  in.  say,  a dozen  works 
fp  Bach  to  realise  that  while  all  of  them 
genuine  Bach  they  have  a great  va- 
|ty  of  mood.  Technically  Mr.  Samuel’s 
thod  yesterday  was  the  same  in  the 
;ue  of  one  of  the  English  Suites,  the  C 
irp  minor  figure  from  the  first  of  the 
’ and  the  B flat  major  fugue  from  the 
e book;  but  the  Gigue  rvas  the  pure 
rit  of  the  dance,  .the  C sharp  minor 
Wed  us  Bach  as  the  forerunner  of 
nanticism,  and  the  B flat  major  w.as 
;er  fun.  The  F majoy  fugue,  from  the 
ond  of  the  "48,”  was  ns  nimble  as  quick- 
er from  the  moment  when  the  queer 
le  subject  seemed  to  peep  roguishly  at 
round  the  edge  of  the  door  before  com- 
quite  in;  while  the  Chromatic  Fantasia 
s built  up  in  masterly  style. 

ERNEST  NEWMAN. 

■Beatrice  Slack's  Recital. 

The  song  recit.Tl  given  by  Beatrice 
ilack  last  night  in  Aeolian  Hall  had-a 
lumber  of  commendable  features.  It 
vas  announced  for  the  unu.snal  but  con- 
enient  hour  of  S A'u  and  it  begun  at  the 
ime  proini.scd.  Olher  recitals  given  in 
his  city  hate  begun  at  8;4.'i,  hut  they 
Bverc  announced  a.s  beginning  half  an 
lOur  earlier.  Add  to  this  the  fact.-'  that 
Ilss  Mack  -ha.s  a fresh  and  beautiful 
oice,  which  she  uses  intelligently  and  . 
vith  a good  technical  foundation:  that 
he  dp  ssc.s  with  ta.-'te,  and  has  a pleas- 
ng  presence  on  the  stage.  These  are 
tot  negligible  featiire.s  of  a .-ong  recital, 
ind  they  .«houId  not  go  unnoticed. 

Tlfc  program  included  arias  from  Mo- 
art's  ' I'icaro,  " .songs  of  I'lanz  Sehu- 
(fcrt  and  floriil  songs  of  Italians;  Her- 
oan  songs  h.v  Strau.ss,  Wolf,  .\kxander 
^chwaiz  and  I,eo  Bitch;  French  song.s 
y Mf»ret.  Di'bus.sy,  Kocclilln,  Florent 
Ichmitt  and  Jacques  Dalcroze;  songs  in 
jnglisli  by  Wintter  Watts.  Edward 
lor.sinan,  t'arl  Rccchcr  and  I/inn 

ieller,  and  one  of  the  Hebrides  foll<- 
ongs  harn'Onized  li.v  Marjorie  Ki  nned.v- 
•'rascr.  The  stmgs  of  tlie  eariier  part 
if  tne  eon<  ert  revealed  the  lovely  qtialiiy 
if  the' voice,  the  presence  of  real  breaili 
lontrol  and  respect  for  the  melodic 
ine.  .Mway.s  .Miss  Mack  sang  with 
youthful  sincerity  and  fresliness  of 
lieellng  wliieh  deligtiti.d  tier  andience  and 
iverrode,  a.--  a rule,  the  stiffness  and  ex- 
essivc  caution  whioli  deprived  such  a 
ong  as  Straus.s's  "Traum  drucli  die  , 
‘lanimerung'’  of  its  atmosphere  and  of 
he  (.xquisitc  tapering  beauty  of  tlie 
nu.siiol  phrases.  Such  moments  were 
o be  I xpeeled.  That  Miss  .Mack  should 
letray  l-ei  .vouth  and  her  relatively 
Imlted  concert  experience  was  ine\  i- 
;.able ; the  more  gratifying  the  fact  that 
■he  was  able  to  m.-et  trying  conditions 
with  .'ub.'-tantial  mastery  of  her  voice, 
itliout  her  pi-rformancc  losing  poi.se  ( 
,Uid  arllstie  quality. 

Some  of  the  .sbngs  were  unfamiliar 
dchwarlz'.a  "Wintcrahend’  sung  wbli 
rue  feeling,  made  a lasting  impression, 
'rte  pla\ful  songs  of  Blech.  ''Tleimkelir 
J^'om  l-'este"  3-nd  "Herr  Hahn  and  Fraii- 
Aetn  Hiihii''  and  the  lighter  Krenc  li  songs 
onnd  a felicitous  interpreter,  and  one 
who  wa.s  never  trivial  or  commonplace, 
whatever  her  subjeet-matt<r.  The 
French  song.s  of  .Moret  had  color  and 
|ii<;ent  wliielv  duly  distinguished  lliem 
(from  liie  .songs  of  fiernian  composers, 
specially  the  "('hant  d’Amoiir,"  in 

} which  the  final  eadenee  glldej  dell- 
jlouslv  through  llv-  finest  registers  of 
tho  void-.  As  a rule  there  was  good 
lletlon.  though  this  is  a limitless  field 
for  an  artist's  development. 

Ml.  ? .Mack  added  to  lior  program  in 
tespors  to  hearty  and  long-eontiinud 
•applaii.-". 

Mis.  .M.idfleine  Mar.shall  Sinvon  p1a;.'e<l 
fluent  hilt  at  times  heavy-toned  ae- 
Soonipa  niments. 


ba 


By  GRENA  BENNETT. 

PAUL  PANIAGUA  is  a young 
Spanish  pianist  who  gave  his 
first  New  York  recital  at  Aeo- 
lian Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
His  beginning  of  the  Bach-Tau- 
sig  Toccata  and  Fugue  was  en- 
thusiastic when,  after  a few 
! bars,  he  found  one  of  the  pedals 
was  obstinate.  A mechanic  was 
called,  took  practically  the  en- 
tire action  apart  and,  after  a 
wait  of  a ouarter  of  an  hour, 
Mr.  Paniagua  made  a second, 
land  this  time  satisfactory,  start. 

' This  work  reflected  sincerity 
and  scholarllness,  tiiough  in  both 
the  Bach  number  and  in  Brahms' 
thirty  or  more  variations  on  a 
Hun^el  theme,  his  performance 
was  scarcely  that  of  a mature 
musician.  Other  names  in  the 
composer’s  column  were  Liszt, 
Chopin,  Campbell-Tlfton,  Ravel, 
d’  Albert,  Rachmaninoff  and 
Ipaniagua. 

* • * 

Harry  Berkeley’s  evening 
violin  recital  in  the  same 
hall  realized  much  of  the  prom- 
ise of  his  former  appearance. 
Bach,  the  almost  inevitable  pro- 
gramme opener.  Conus,  Szyman- 
owski, Hubay,  Spalding  and  Sar- 
asate  contributed  to  a programme 
of  unusual  variety.  { 

! By  Deems  Taylor  ' 

Raul  Paniagua  began  his  recital  at 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterdaj  afternoon 
under  more  handicaps  than  any  young 
pianist  should  have  to  bear.  The 
program  misspelled  his  name,  to  be- 
gin with,  announcing  him  conserva- 
tively as  “Paul,”  and  as  if  this  were 
not  enough,  the  damper  pedal  of  his 
piano  stuck,  so  tlvat  after  a few  pain- 
ful bars  of  a Bach  fugue  (toccata  and 
fugue  In  D minor,  Tausig’s  trans- 
scrlption),  he  was  obliged  to  retire  un- 
til the  offending  instrument  coudl  be 
tinkered  into  u.sai>lc  condition.  (Inci- 
dentally, Mr.  Paniagua’s  management 
volunteered  no  explanation  why  a 
piano  in  such  condition  managed,  ap- 
parently, to  evade  even  the  most  cas- 
ual inspection  beforehand.) 

One  cannot  conscientiously  report 
fihat  the  demands  of  fiction  ■were  later 
mefby  Mr.  Paniagua’s  revealing  him- 
.self  as  an  extraordin.T,ry  artist.  His 
playing  Is  too  immature  to  be  entirely 
successful.  Technique  he  has,  in 
abundance:  but  it  frequently  tricks 
him  into  playing  much  too  fast,  sim- 
ply because  be  can.  He  took  many  of 
the  rapid  passages  in  the  toccata — 
and  in  the  Brahms  variations  that 
followed  It — at  such  a reckless  pace 
that  they  became  merely  a blur  of 
sound,  without  any  articulate  mean- 
ing. Nor  did  he  help  matters  by  tak- 
ing other  passages  with  exaggerated 
leisurellness.  The  result  was  only  to 
rob  the  music  of  most  of  its  propul- 
sive power,  so  that  It  went  by  jerks, 
giving  none  of  tho  sense  of  momen- 
tum that  comes  from  good  rubato 
playing. 

He  has  muc'h  in  bis  favor,  however, 
and  exhibits  what  miislo  critics  hide- 
ously call  "pro-misc.”  His  finger  dex- 
terity Is  prodigious,  his  tone  is  good — 
though  '.t  could  be  more  varied — and 
his  Interpretalion.s,  if  rather  gaudy, 
show  individuality.  Less  fatal  brill- 
iance and  a broader  interpretative 
perspective  would  make  him  a de- 
cidedly interesting  player. 


Of  A 
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ul  Paniagua,  Pianist,  in  Debut, 
lul  Paniagua  made  bis  New  York 
It  at  Aeolian  Hall  ye.sfcrd.iy  nftcr- 
bv  requiring  live  nieclianlciun  to 
t'-n  the  action  of  tlie  pedals  before 
■<mld  play.  He  then  proeeeded  with 
Iffled  calm  and  brio  to  Interprc-t  m 
mm  which  demanded  anc]  received 
gb  ilegree  of  c.xeeutlon  and  inlerpre- 
, tile  tilanl.-ct's  tone  leid  an  attr;ie- 
lior  and  h<  displayed  qiialltie.s  of 
ruth  am’  c-inotlon.  Ilia  BucIi  wa.a 
I and  well  controlleci,  the  Brahms  a 
C dull,  but  he  niaclc  aniph*  amcnA.s 
Mill  temiiorary  la)i.'e  In  tlie  sccoml 
ip,  which  fiimprlsccl  a l.l-zl.  a c'lui- 
(iii.l  a ' Oiiatii  by  C’ampbc  ll-Tliiton. 
till.,  were  .if  Die  lirlllilint  and 

It'i  . Id'  miiaielan'-s  viow*  r:'  to  acivan-  i 

ic  :.  ii'llenc  c,  whic  h had  .ympaDil/.ed  ! 
1 Ml.  I’anlngila'a  Initlni  cllleiniiin. 
xd  .ii'icli  tci  enjciv'  and  appreejalc-  lii 
III  C:  of  the  afternodn  and  ic  . all' 

• al  tlnicvs. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

Harold  Berkley  plunged  heroically 
into  Bacti  willi  tho  opening  of  his  pro- 
gram last  nlglit.  Hci  played  tho  suite 
in  E minor  with  .a  curious  mingling  of 
competence  and  a sense  of  strained 
effort  which  is  ii.'trd  to  analyze  in  tlie 
face  of  liis  obviouf,  teclinical  ability. 
Ho  relaxed  sornewliat  in  tlie  dance 
rliyl hills  of  a .lulcs  Conus  concerto 
and  a Sarasato  caprice  was  undoubt- 
edly gay — but  conscientiously  gay  and 
certainly  not  aliandoned.  It  was  the 
young  violinist's  i-eturn  to  tliis  con- 
cert stage  after  :t  silenco  »i'  tiiroe 
year.s  ^inco  his  first  New  Vdi-U  reci- 
tals. 

•\t  tlio  San  Carlo  opera,  ‘‘II  Trova- 
tiore,”  was  repeated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  usual  eager  crowds  w!io  love  to 
follow  the  melodious  and  teirildy 
muddled  wioo.s  of  tlie  luckless  Leonora. 
'Pile  cast  was  a.s  before,  except  for 
Yvonne  Trava  who  made  lier  debut  in 
Hie  role,  of  Inez.  A.  S. 


(ETWKEN  THE  INTER  VAES  of 
watcliing  Ibe  Sullivan-Ballerino  and 
tlie  other  fights  at  Madison  Square  Garclen 
l.ist  night,  I found  myself  thinking  of  Br. 
Vaughan  Williairfs's  opera  ‘'Ilu.gh  llie 
Drover,”  that  was  produced  in  Lo:.don 
ttiree  months  or  so  ae.i.  H ha-:  a light 
witli  fists  in  it. — the  fuel  of  its  kim-,  I 
think,  in  all  opera.  There  have  been 
many  suggeslions  during  the  last  few 
years  for  turning  opera  from  a conven- 
tional into  a living  art;  but  none  of  tlicm 
seems  better,  to  me,  than  th.ii  of  allying 
it  with  another  and  livelier  Ring  than 
W agner's. 

Opera  lias  always  been  consent  'with 
touching  only  a very  small  segment  of 
the  great  circle  of  life.  AVagner  used  to 
be  fond  of  telling  a story  of  how,  when  he 
was  once  tramping  in  North  Italy,  he 
wanted  to  ask  one  of  the  peasant.s  for  a 
drink  of  milk,  but  found  be  did  not  know 
the  Italian  word.  His  limited  knowledge 
of  Italian  bad  been  picked  up  by  conduct- 
ing third-rate  Italian  operas  in  his  youth, 
and  now  he  realized  that  wliile  wine  is  .a 
beverage  frequently  mentioned  in  I'alian 
opera,— especially'  by  the  chorus,  -who  ere 
always  exhorting  each  other  to  drink — 
nowhere  is  there  any  mention  of  milk.  So 
poor  Wagner,  like  the  dog  in  the  nursery  ■ ! 
rhyme,  got  none.  j ’ 

Opera  Deficient  in  Tlirills  1 

Opera  is  equally  deficient  in  iip-to-d.ate  j 
.‘  ghting  thrills.  Diffeiu-es  there  :iro  ti.su-  j 
ll.\  siitlfd  with  sword  or  da.ager.or  even  ^ 
i fide  "Tusr;i";  a table  kuitc;  o? casii-n:tlly  , 
with  a pistol,  but  never  with  modern  ar-  | 
tiller.v.  (I  should  like  to  see  Kui  venal,  in  | 
the  last  act  of  "rri.stan.”  defending  the  ' 
eii trance  to  ihe  castle  with  a Lewis  gun.) 
Now  opera  is  a primitive  world,  inhabited  i 
mostly  by  primitive  people;  and  so  it  is  1 
odd  that  the  one  form  of  fighting  never  j 
practiced  there  is  the  most  primitive  form 
of  all — with  fists. 

A start  is  made  in  Hugh  the  Drover”;  ; 
but  I found  (he  fighi  a ’Mt  drf.ai'pcinting.  i 
The  story  is  of  a fair  vill.agt  maiden,  Mary,  j 
who  is  engaged  to  be  married,  by  her  j 
father’s  will  but  against  her  own.  to  a | 
hulking  bully  named  j"oha  the  Butch'.u-.  ' 
Hugh  the  Drover  come.s  along  -(a  tenor,  of  ^ 
course),  falls  in  love  with  Mary  at  firs'?  j 
1‘  sight,  and  offers  to  fight  the  Butcher  for  | 
^ Hie  girl  and  twenty  uoumb , which  is  ail  | 
ihe  money  he  Ct'ie  Drov.r; '»  iias  l.;>  . | 

world.  A ring  is  ni.oh  in  ti  o middle  or'  ; 
vill.ige  fair,  and  the  !ihriW!.'ar  re-k-recs  h-  | 
contest,  which  ends  as  migl't  be  expected.  ; 
ill  a kiioc'K-mit  by  i,-.gb  rn.  ,'Sv  leno.'s  , 
have  ail  Ihe  luck.) 

Nietzsche  says  somewhere,  ".Men  tell  you  | 
h.-it  a good  cause  sanctifies  a fight;  bu'  I ; 
pj  unto  you  that  a good  fight  sanctifies 
a cau.se.”  In  the  i.’-dlnary  course  of  things 
I should  have  said  that  a good  fight  would 
s.aTiclhv  even  an  opera;  but  tlie  inht  in 
' ll  '.gb  tlie  Drover”  wa.s  a die  ippoinlment. 
Boll:  men  tvere  ob’.'icjsly  in  h.id  ■.■••.ui.iitlon. 
epm  neither  i.bey,  nor  an  re  .-ie,  nor  ih 

-r-t  1-  ■ 

c;rly  r.inet'  i-.ah  century  ;Uie  date  o;  the 
opera)  t!.:  ru'i-g  was  ii  .t  gove"ned  by  in« 
Marquis  of  Queeusberry  rules.  I had  a 
:;icng  -a  j ick'in  qi.-'-  ‘’'•rlv  on  that  the 
result  had  been  arranged,  probably  by  the 
iretti.st  and  the  cotm  osec.  'I'he  men  were 
i!i  poor  training,  anc  to  et'sry  one's  eye 
, xccjii  that  of  the  referee  it  was  otivicus 
ilia,  they  were  not  trying. 

KcfL-rfc  Should  Be  Disqiiaiifled 
Tbs  leteree,  indeed,  should  have  been 
disqualified  from  ever  handling  a fight 
:i.  • had  he  known  his  tub  better,  h-c 
: would  have  declared  it  no  coriiest,  ■collared 
j 'i’ue  hUikfts,  and  niortled  the  girl  himself. 

' i-iit  son— how  .liings  never  happen  in  opera 
they  would  in  reat  life. 

* “I-liigh  tl.e  Drover”  was  a great  eppor- 
i.iinitv  badly  missed.  All  it  wanted  was  a 
producer  wb'  knew  hi.s  busine.se.  Iti 
S'-auss's  opera,  the  t Dome  n.it  expected, 
to  dance  as  well  as  sing;  a professional 
(iii.i  er  usually  Kikes  the  singer's  place  at 
this  point.  I do  not  see  ■why  a tenor  and 
. b.iriKine  fliould  be  expected  to  fight  as 

w:  ■ ;i-  iiin 

n'on  ' -erneiii  ought  to  do  wiiat  i,» 


dune  wi  "S-ilomc.” — -sn''  ; no  , 

l igi  t moinont.  the  nrorcsslonal  for  th - 
iim:  i-vur.  A real  fight,  -w^heduled  tn  • ■;■ 
n ,t  less  than  five  rounds,  b -tween  a cou;  ’. 
of  good  weiterweight.s,  wlUi  a change  i ^ 
gram  l ig’  Uy.  would  fill  the  hou-.? 
ly  time.  A British  heavyweigiii  ■ b -m- 


n 


i’niiw 


ould  not  have  imi  u:  sol- 

an the  one  i saw  in  tlii!;;! 
Uie  Drover.  " It  was.  like  seeing  dome's 
.ia;,ce  done  by  the  ch.ir'woman  ' i i , 
Hugh  the  Drover”  waids  to  mate  ; a 
1....  .(uccoss  is  a producer  wlio  know-  'nis 
■.  i:  they  tlii-nk  of  putting  it  on 
the  Metrofcditan,  Mr.  Gattl-Casazza  ought 
I ) coil  in  the  services  of  Mr.  Tex  Rickard. 

ERNEST  NEV,'.\i.‘  - . 
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Parish  Williams  in  Recital. 

The  recital  of  Parl.-fli  tVilllarns.  a bari- 
tone, at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon lllusUalcd  tlie  f.act  Dial  Herman 
lleder  are  solidly  con.“triieteil.  tliat  e.x- 
presslon  counts  for  cverj  tiling,  and  that 
beauty  of  voice  or  correct  prodiicUnn 
takes  a secondary  place.  Mr.  tVllllanis 
■was  not  happy  in  his  Itailan  song.s,  a.s 
they  depend  greatly  on  tiu.se  two  re- 
quirements. but  he  was  quite  succes.sful 
in  his  Ocnvian  group,  where  lie  won  an 
encore  for  a brace  of  interesting  num- 
bers by  Richard  Tnink.  French  and 
American  songs  completed  a proCTam 
■n'tiich  had  much  to  recommend  it  in 
tlie  matter  of  variety  of  choice  and  in- 
trinsic melody.  1 

IK  HERALD  TKIBU 


Lawrence  Gilman  j 

A New  Italian  Symphony 
at  the  Season’s  First 
Philharmonic 

Was  it  not  Mr.  Raymond  Hitchcock, 
discouraged  by  the  sieve-like  quality 
of  the  mind  of  his  stage  pupil,  Ray 
Dooley,  who  used  to  observe  so  plain- 
tively to  his  audience,  “She  don’t  re- 
tain”? Mr.  Hitchcock — if  it  was  he — 
could  never  reasonably  have  lodged 
such  a complaint  against  Ottorino 
Respighi.  Signor  Respighi  is,  as  all 
concertgoers  know,  the  accomplished 
Italian  composer  who  write  that  fa- 
vorite piece  of  contemporary  program 
music,  “The  Fountains  of  Rome,”  which 
our  conductors  delight  to  turn  on  for 
us  w'henever  they  feel  that  their  pro- 
grams are  becoming  tho  dry.  In  “Fon- 
tana di  Roma”  Signor  Respighi  retained 
so  clearly  in  his  mind  the  seductive 
idioms  of  the  composer  of  “Pelleas” 
and  “La  Mer”  and  the  “Faun,”  that  he 
succeeded  in  giving  us  a watered  vari- 
ety of  the  milk  of  the  Debussyan  para- 
dise that  is  almost  as  delectable  as  the 
real  thing. 

But  we  had  not  suspected  the  full 
extent  of  Signor  Respighi’s  retentive- 
ness until  we  heard  the  Philharmonic 
Society  perform  last  night  at  its  first 
concert  of  the  season  in  Carnegie  Hall 
his  “Sinfonia  Drammatiea.”  This  sym- 
phony, hitherto  unheard  ,in  New  York, 
is  an  earlier  work  than  “Fontana  di 
Rome”  (it  was  composed  in  1914),  and 
Molinari,  to  w'hom  it  is  dedicated,  con- 
ducted it  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Augusteo,  Rome,  in  January  of  the  fol- 
lowing year).  But  even  in  1914  Res-  [ 
P’~hi  had  learned  to  retain.  He  had  ; 
not  at  that  time,  ar-arently,  fallen  ■ 
under  Debussy’s  spell-  But  he  had  sue-  i 
cumbed  to  Tchaikovsky  and  to  Strauss  . 
and,  above  all,  to  Wagner,  and  he  was  i 
fast  in  the  clutches  of  the  old  En- ' 
chanter  of  Bayreuth.  • ; 

It  is  amazing  that  a composer  should 
be  able  to  reproduce  the  characteristics 
of  other  men’s  styles  and  not  be  aware 
of  the  sedulousness  of  his  apeing — for 
we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of 
Signor  Respighi’s  sincerity,  nor  of  his 
complete  unconsciousness  of  the  degree 
to  which  he  i.s  indebted  to  his  models. 
We  are  certain  that  the  suggestion  of 
plagiari^sm  would  shock  and  distress 
him.  It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  him 
paraphrasing  the  reply  of  Charles 
Reade  to  those  who  accused  him  of 
literary  pilfering  in  one  of  his  books: 
“I  milked  300  cows  for  it,  but  the  but- 
ter I made  is  mine.”  Respighi  vias  a 
less  eclectic  milkman  than  that;  he 
milked,  for  the  nourishment  of  this 
symphony,  only  a few  cows,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  he  was  asleep  when  he 
did  so,  and  knows  nothing  about  it  to 
this  day. 

* 

Respighi  is  generally  grouped  with  ' 
that  Young  Italian  School  which  in- 
jl  chides  Casella,  Malipiero,  Pizzetti, ' 
I;  Tommasini  and  the  rest  of  those  un-  I 
ea.«y  Latins  whose  passionate  desire  it ! 
is  to  free  and  purify  Italian  music:  to: 
lead  it  out  of  its  Puccinian  bondage  I 
into  the  promised  land  of  which  they ' 
dream — a l.ind  enriched  and  beauti-  j 
fied  by  a revivification  of  the  great 
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foundational  traits 


' of  the  Italian  genius  as  one  perceives 
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it  across  the  years.  The  Young  Ital- 
I ians  (who  are  not  so  young  as  they 


i were  when  they  began  to  organize  for 
I the  Italian  Purity  League  before  the 
I war)  seek  a rejuvenated  classicism, 

I destined  to  unite,  in  Signor  Casella’s 
I words,  “all  the  newest  conquests  in  the  ‘ 
field  of  sonorous  experiment,  Italian  : 
and  foreign,  with  the  qualities  of  old 
Italian  music — grandeur,  severity,  ro- 
i business,  sobriety,  simplicity  of  line.”  ; 
1 Respighi  is  thj  eldest  of  this  group 
(he  is  forty-five'  and  he  is  the  least  | 
adventurous.  His  interest  in  “the  i 
newest  conquests  in  the  field  of  son- 1 
orous  experiment”  has  not  led  him 
much  further  than  Debussy  and  Rich- 
ard Straus — Respighi’s  “Ballata  delle 
Gnomidi,”  introduced  here  by  Mr.  Tos- 
canini three  years  ago,  is  as  obviously 
patterned  upon  “Till  Eulenspiegel”  as 
“Fontana  di  Roma”  is  upon  Debussy 
and  the  “Sinfonia  Drammatica”  upon 
Wagner  and  Tchaikovsky.  As  for  his 
“neo-classicism,”  it  has  at  least  pun- 


.and  responsive.  Tlf^re  Tivuch  and 
deserved  applause  for  it  at  eve^  I 
point  where  applause  was  invited  in  | 
the  course  of  Mr.  van  Hoogstraten  s | 
cannily  devised  program,  which  ran, 
in  its  completeness,  as  follows;  ' 

Overture  to  "Euryanthe" Weber 

Sinfonia  Drammatica Respighi’ 

Interniiseion. 

Symphony  in  E flat  <K.  64ii> Mozart 

Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger" . . . . \\  aguer 


by- 
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fied  his  music  to  the  extent  of  keep-  ] 
ing  it  free  from  theatricality  and  self-  j 
consciousness — though  it  has  not  al- 
ways saved  his  style  from  sentimental- 
ism  and  saccharinity.  But  there  is  no  , 
question  of  Respighi’s  sincerity.  Ke  ’ 
is  obviously  a man  of  deep  and  genu- 
ine feeling— that  is  plain  upon  every 
page  of  his  score. 


'Ju.stwhat  this  “Dramatic  Symphony” 
is  all  about  nobody  seems  to  know.  It 
is  evident  that  the  work  is  based  upon 
a program;  but  what  that  program 
is  Signor  Respighi  has  not  avowed.  He 
appear  to  think  that  it  is  a perfectly 
equitable  thing  to  compose  music  based 
upon  an  unmistakably  definite  program 
and  then  offer  it  to  his  hearers  as 
“absolute  music” — a procedure  concern- 
ing which  there  will  always  be  dispute 
among  musical  moralists.  It  is  an  old 
trick  of  Strauss’s,  and  one  is  sorry 
that  Signor  Respighi  saw  fit  to  emu- 
late it. 

The  drama  that  underlies  this  music 
was  surely  a tragedy.  There  is  here 
no  winning  through  to  triumph  or  lib- 
eration or  release.  If  it  is  a contest 
with  Fate  that  the  music  illustrates,  ' 
Fate  wins  out  and  has  the  final  word,  [ 
a word  stern  and  sombre  and  unrelent-  j 
ing.  The  music  wraps  itself  in  sable  [ 
garments  at  the  close,  and  raises  de- 1 
spairing,  frenetic  arms  to  a stormy  and 
pitiless  sky. 


For  the  tragic  tale  that  his  symphony 
unfolds.  Signor  Respighi  has  found  ac- 
cents of  true  poignancy.  His  music 
has  potency  and  weight  and  tension; 
it  knows  how  to  establish  and  drive 
home  a mood.  The  stream  of  tone  is 
for  the  most  part  a turbulent  and  a 1 
plangent  one;  and  even  though  it  bears 
upon  its  surface,  as  it  surges  by  you, 
certain  familiar  objects — Alberich’s  ; 

Tarnhelm,  Isolde’s  veil  and  headdress,  , 
bits  of  the  scenery  from  the  third  act  j 
of  “Siegfried,”  a pillar  from  the  Tern-  ! 
pie  of  the  Grail,  Scheherazade’s  turban  j 
— it  is,  nevertheless,  impressive  by  | 
reason  of  its  intensity  and  its  power,  | 
and  a dark  beauty  that  it  often  has.  It  i 
is  not  great  music;  it  is  not  even  first-  - 
rate  music.  In  its  invention  it  is 
sometimes  undistinguished,  and  it  says 
nothing  both  memorable  and  new.  But 


it  is  never  dull,  it  is  never  mawkish. 
It  is  an  imposing  and  honest  and  often 
moving  score,  expertly  and  sonorously 
orchestrated;  and  it  is  a useful  addi- 
tion to  the  exceedingly  limited  stock 
of  modern  symphonies. 


Mr.  van  Hoogstraten  and  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  played  it  as  if 
they  liked  it  and  believed  in  it.  Mr. 
van  Hoogstraten’s  distinguishing  qual- 
ities as  a conductor — his  true  and  deep 
feeling,  his  fine  sincerity,  his  taste, . 
his  scrupulous  musicianship — were 
happily  exerted  upon  the  new  score,! 
and  he  and  his  men  accomplished  a, 
shrewdly  calculated  and  eloquent  per- 
formance, which  was  rewarded  by 
warm  applause  from  the  audience.  It 
was  a cordial  house  and  it  welcomed 
the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Philhar- 
monic (now  at  the  beginning  of  its 
eighty-third  season)  and  its  undeniably 
popular  conductor,  as  if  it  were  truly 
glad  to  confront  them  once  more  in 
Carnegie  Hall  at  their  1,877th  concert. 


There  are  a few  changes  in  the 
make-up  of  the  orchestra.  Mr.  R.  M. 
Willson,  the  excellent  young  A.merican  ; 
flutist  who  played  at  the  Stadium  last 
summer,  is  now  established  as  third 
flute  of  the  Philharmonic.  Mr.  H. 
Lange  (once  concert  master  under 
Mengelberg  in  Frankfort)  is  the  new 
assistant  concertmaster.  There  is  a 
new  third  oboe,  a new  clarinet,  a new 
second  trombone;  and  there  are  eight 
new  men  among  the  first  and  second 
violins.  The  lone  of  the  orchestra 
sounded  rich  and  coherent  last  night;  , 
the  playing  was  sensitive  and  precise.  | 
It  is  a better  orchestra  tha  it  was  last 
year — more  euphonious,  more  flexible  | 


By  Deems  Taylor 


which  was  not^a  shade  more  trying  j 
than  others  he  had  sung  before.  It  j 
may  be  added  that  he  returned  with  | 
a gallant  gesture  which  proved  him ! 
not  only  an  excellent  baritone  but  an  I 
amazingly  good  sport.  In  the  French  * 
and  Oermajt  songs  of  moods  and 
characters  he  was  at  his  best — and 
Mr.  Williams's  best  is  thoroughly  in- 
gratiating. 


dwy**  "tale 


THE  PHILHARMONIC. 

One  must  make  due  allowances, 
naturally,  for  the  fact  that  It  was  the 
first  orchestral  concert  of  the  new 
season,  and  that  the  sound  of  a hun- 
dred Instruments  falls  rather  over- 
whelmingly upon  ears  that  have  had 
a summer  la  which  to  forget,  svnn 
so,  the  Philharmonic  sounded  uncona-  , 
monly  fine  last  night  In  Carnegie  I 
Hall.  The  organization  that  swal- 
lowed the  National  Symphony  threS 
years  ago  (retaining  the  best  features 
of  both,  no  doubt)  has  at  last,  appar- 
ently, digested  It.  Mr.  Van  Hoog- 
straten had  his  men  playing  with  a 
homogeneity  and  beauty  of  tone  and  a 
precision  of  attack  that  they  have 
not  always  displayed  in  the  past. 

His  program,  as  befitted  an  opening 
night,  vtblb  three-fourths  of  it  drawn 
from  music  Indubitably  familiar  and 
Indisputably  great.  It  opened  with  a 
vigorous  and  colorful  performance  of 
Weber's  "Eurj-anthe’’  overture  and 
concluded  with  the  Mozart  E flat 
symphony  and  the  "Meisterslnger” 
prelude. 

The  other  fourth  was  Ottorino 
Respighi's  “Sinfonia  Drammatica,’’  a 
symphony  that  was  Introduced  to  this 
coufatry  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
last  February,  but  which  haa  naver 
before  been  heard  In  New  York. 
Respighi  wrote  It  In  1914,  so  that  It  Is 
six  years  younger  than  his  “Ballata 
delle  Qnomldi,’’  which  the  Boston  Or- 
chestra played  hero  last  season,  and 
three  years  the  Junior  of  the  fasci- 
nating “Fountains  of  Rome.”  It  Is  In 
three  movements,  and  although  so 
pointedly  dramatic  In  content  that  Its 
composer  must  have  had  some  sjieclflc 
program'  tn  mind,  Is  accompanied  by 
no  motto  or  scenario. 

It  Is  masterfully  scored  for  a huge 
orchestra,  as  Respighi’s  music  always 
Is,  and  has  moments  of  eloquence  and 
great  beauty.  The  Impetuous  and 
steadily  mounting  opening  of  the  first 
movement  is  superb,  and  the  first  part 
of  the  finale,  llkewlso  marked  “allegro 
Impetuoso,”  is  almost  as  good.  In- 
deed, wherever  Respighi  is  handling 
\iolent  or  grotesque  moods  ho  is  at 
his  best  and  most  IndUddual. 

The  lyric  passages  and  the  sections 
that  call  for  broad,  sustained  power 
betray  a Respighi  somewhat  imma- 
ture and  somewhat  reminiscent.  The 
end  of  the  first  movement  is  Tschat- 
kovakV'  and  Strauss;  the  second  half 
of  the  slow  movement  is  Tristan - 
esque,  and  the  concluding  pages  of  the 
finale  are  decidedly  “Parsifal.”  Not 
that  there  are  note-for-note  resem- 
blances, tout  the  music  shows  strong 
Influences  of  the  craftsmanship  and 
mental  processes  of  other  men. 

Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten  gave  it  what 
seemed  to  be  an  exceptionally  articu- 
late and  well -studied  performance. 
His  audience,  then  aa  at  other  times, 
was  enthusiastic. 


There  are  some  performances 
through,  which  you  can  pick  out  the 
groups  that  have  come  to  the  opera 
for  “Pstgllaccl”  and  those  that  are 
there  only  for  “Cavalloiia  Rustlcana.” 
At  the  San  Carlo  production  last 
night,  however,  the  crowds  that 
Jammed  the  theatre  were  Impartially 
overcome  with  Joy  by  both.  They 
heard  a vigorous  performance  given 
by  such  lusty  singers  that  they  al- 
most drowned  out  the  orchestra, 
which  was  less  affected  emotionally. 

A.  S. 


T-ast  night,  if  we  watched  the  ^g)(, 
(they  carried  rather  too  big  a paimch.  hy 
the  w.ay,  for  my  fancy)  we  lo-'^f  sight  of  the 
lovers,  and  when  wc  were  li.stening  to 
Eva  and  Walther  we  were  no  longer  in 
old  Nuremberg.  In  siich  pa.ssages,  again, 
as  the  main  phrase  of  the  iUozart  Minuet, 
the  modeling  of  the  melody  was  just  a 
trifle  too  meticulous;  thi.s  was  not  the  art 
that  conccaKs  art.  but  the  art  that  ex- 
hibits it;  the  goods  were  nut  in  the  win- 
dow too  frankly  in  the  i>rcsence  of  the 
passers-hy.  1 found  m>-.self  more  in  agree- 
men  yith  .Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten  in  ra|)il 
movcment.s.  whci-e  the  temptiition  to  o\  ei - 
model  could  not  he  >ieltled  to.  The  spark- 
ling repartee  between  the  string.s  and  the 
wind  in  the  (Itiale  of  the  symphony  w.is 
deliciously  done.  « 

ERXE.'^T  .\E\VM.\.V. 


I 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

Parish  Williams  gave  a baritone 
I recital  yesterday  at  Aeolian  Hall.  He 
sang  absinthe-tinted  snatches  from 


Verlaine  and  Debussy  and  pensive 


elegies  of  Dupac  with  a sure  delicacy 
which  recaptured  their  fugitive  I 
charm.  But  he  has  permitted  his  j 
stylo  to  become  more  than  a little 
set  and  precious  and  this  seems  an 
arbitrary  handicap  Inflicted  by  Mr. 
Williams  himself  through  a too  sen- 
sitive consciousness  of  limitations. 
For  he  came  to  grief  in  a phrase  of 
the  Oretchanlnow  “Le  Captive” 


A T THE  OPENING  conceit  of  the  Phi'.- 

^ harmonic  Society  last  night,  Mr.  \'an 
Hoogstraten  gave  the  first  performance  in 
New  York  of  Ttespighi's  “Sinfonia  Driim- 
matica."  'J'he  work  dates  from  1914,  and 
though  Resiiighi  has  outgrown  a good  deal 
of  it  since  then,  in  e.ssence  it  is  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  him.  He  is  an  eclecuej 
■who  has  assimilated  the  styles  of  too  manyl 
other  composers  to  have  a definite  style  off 
his  own.  The  genius  can  absorb  anyj 
amount  of  other  men's  substance  and  coat 
vert  it  into  tissue  of  his  own — witnossl 
Bach,  Mozart,  and  Wagner. 

With  the  talent  the  absorption  is  never 
quite  complete;  we  always  remain  con- 
scious that  his  work  is  “composition.''  notl 
so  much  in  tlie  sense  tliat  it  is  composed 
.as  in  the  sense  that  it  is  composite.  Res- 
pighi has  bathed  in  many  waters,  and  come 
out  now  with  .a  bit  of  Wagner  sticking  in 
his  hair,  now  a bit  of  Sti-auss,  now  Tchai-I 
kowski,  now  Liszt,  now  Rimsky  Korsakov. 
There  is  hardly  a phrase  that  i.s  definitely 
derivative,  hut  there  can  be  no  mi.stake 
abcut  the  influences  at  the  back  of  the 
phrases. 

Ip  one  form  or  another  we  seem  to  liave 
heard  all  this  music  before.  The  instru- 
ments always  do  the  expected  thing;  an 
oboe  or  an  J’lngli.sh  horn,  for  example,  in- 
tariably  has  something  to  say  that  is  so 
tl'pical  of  the  generality  of  oboe  or  English 
horn  phrases  since  Wagnei’  that  the  in- 
strument seems  to  present  its  professional 
card  as  it  introduces  itself  to  us.  Res- 
pighi has  all  the  foiniu\a'  at  hi.s  finger- 
tips, but  he  cannot  give  life  to  them.  His 
music  has  ail  the  acc;ents  and  ail  the  ges-^ 
tiires  of  great  music,  but  the  eloquence 
is  lacking. 

Pii.s  rhetoric,  qua  rhctoriC?r  is  excellent,  j 
but  ibei’e  is  notl^ig-  behind  the  rliotofic; 
he  invites  our  cai-i^ul  altcutiou  to  what  he 
i.s  going  to  say,  and  then  says  nothing  th;it 
amounts  to  anything.  In  his  tragic  mo- 
ments he  parades  all  the  apparatus  of  grief 
without  convincing  us  that  there  is  reall.',- 
anything  to  grieve  over:  the  funeral  pro- 
fession is  impressive  as  a spectacle,  with 
it.s  draped  bier  and  its  mourning  attend- 
ants, but  the  corpse  is  of  no  great  ac;count, 
and  the  solemn  mules  are  too  obviously 
hired.  The  whole  work  is  a distillation 
from  the  experiences  of  other  and  bigger 
men:  these  are  not  emotions  that  Respighi 
hlm.self  has  felt,  hut  emotions  that 
Respighi  has  felt  he  ought,  to  ha.ve  felt. 

The  symphony  was  given  an  admirable 
performance  under  Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten. 
In  the  “Euryanthe”  overture,  also  the 
-Mozai-t  symphony  in  E flat  and  the 
•'.Meistersinger"  Prelude,  the  orchestr.al 
playing  was  excellent,  both  in  the  mass 
and  in  solo  work.  Hut  1 could  not  see 
eye  to  eye  witli  Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten  in 
some  of  the  things  he  did.  Ho  seemed 
to  me  to  give  us  each  movement  in  sec- 
tions, every  section  well-carpentered  in 
itself,  but  not  fitting  in  with  the  others. 
This  was  most  noticeable  in  the  “Meister- 
singer'’ Preiiide.  ('hanges  of  tempo  there 
have  to  he  in  it.  of  course;  but  surely  they  i 
should  he  so  managed  that  the,v  suggest- 
that  they  hi-c  all  merely  ripples  ujion  the 
surface  of  the  one  h.-isic  tempo,  whii-h 
we  ought  to  feel  sub-consciously  in  eve.ry 
bar. 
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Two  .\merican  singci-s  were  featured  last 


right  in  the  San  Carlo  Opera  in  the  Jol- 

' Jut'  I"' 
with  fine  Piajnlic 


son  Theatre.  Elda  Vettori  san 
v oice  and  consideraViIe  acting  ability  the  '® 
part  of  Santuzza  in  “Cavalleria  llusticana 


ire 


and  was  triumiihantly  beautiful,  in  “Pa-  ji'!'-''® 
.cliacci'’  ,\bby  MorrHon,  a New  York  so-  Jl,  *il 
cicty  girl,  sang  Nedda.  She  has  a sweet 
young  voice,  which  should  grow.  Ittrat 
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MUSIC 


New  York  Cliarnber  Symphony  Orchestra’s 
First  Concert 

f I vHE  NEW  YORK  Chamber  Symphony 

-a  Orchestra,  composed  of  some  thirty 
players  under  the  conductorship  of  Mr.  Max 
Jacobs,  • ave  its  first  c-mc'”-*  in  the  Earl 
Carroll  Theatre.  There  is  ample  . lom  In 
our  musical  life  for  these  small  organiza- 
tions, that  can  introduce  many  works  that 
the  bigger  orchestras  consistently  neglect. 
Last  night’s  playing  was  vvorkmanlike.  If 
tccaslonally  a Utt  e rough.  We  were 
given  Mozart’s  “Titus”  overture,  sym- 
phony in  G minor  by  Mehul  (announced  as 
"first  time"),  the  Vocalise  of  Rachmaninoff 
(a  sma'ii  work,  but  unmistakably  his  in 
every  phrase),  the  Zviusette  of  Sibelius  and 
a Serenade  by  Lalo,  and  a new  tone  poem, 
“In  the  Bayou,”  by  Mr.  C.  Linn  Seller,  the 
composer  of  "Great  Music.”  sellers 

. '.usic  always  has  the  charm  of  the  ex- 
lected;  in  his  bayou,  sentiment  and  spae  i 

in  a series  of  dead  .leata. 

The  Mehul  symphony  may  not  be  worth 
very  much  in  the  current  coin  of  music, 
but  It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  work 
to  (he  student  of  historical  developments. 
Mehul  was  an  opera  writer  rather  than  a 
symphonlst,  and  he  Is  at  best  in  hla  In- 
strumental music  when  he  obviously  feels 
something  of  the  kind  of  emotion  with 
which  a librettist  would  supply  him.  The 
slow  movement  of  the  symphony  is 
genuine  Mehul;  the  central  theme  of  It 
might  I)c  one  of  those  gentle,  api>ealing 
melodies  that  axe  so  characteristic  of  his 
serious  operas,  and  of  whicli  the  well- 
known  song  in  "Joseph”  may  be  taken  as 
the  type.  But  without  the  stage  action  to 
guide  him,  Mehul  has  little  sense  of  pro- 
portion. The  slow  movement  seems  in- 
terminable; Mehul  is  like  a boy  who  knows 
it  is  time  to  terminate  his  call,  but  does 
not  quite  know  how  to  get  out  of  the  room, 
and  so  keeps  his  host  as  well  as  himself 
on  tenterhooks  for  ten  minutes.  The 
pizzicato  minuet  was  probably  a novelty 
for  those  days.  Mehul  was  fond  of  experi- 
ments of  this  kind;  his  opega  “Uthal,”  it 
will  be  remembered,  had  no  violins  in  the 
score.  The  first  and  last  movements  of 
he  symphony  have  many  piquant  touches 
hat  remind  us  of  the  delicious  overture  to 
“The  Two  Blind  Men  of  Toledo," — a work 
that  Mr.  Jacobs  might  give  us  some 
Sunday. 

Miss  Alma  Simpson  sang  a number  of 
Spanish  songs  in  a way  that  showed  us 
that  she  has  her  own  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  pitch. 

ERNEST  NEWMAN. 
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l^illful  executant  of  classic  ballet 
Isteppings  and  balancings  than  as  the 
impersonator  of  character  and  the 


GALU-CVRCI  Wins 

Dir  I fiNnOfi  SUCCESS  Imime.  And  in  this  aspect  she  proved 
Lvlil/  quite  as  remarakble  as  she  has  in 

lany  former  season.  What  more  can 
be  said?  Mme.  Pavlowa  returns  to 
the  United  States  better,  let  there  be 
no  hesitation  in  granting,  than  ever 
before.  Just  go  and  see  her,  as  the 
Lady  of  Toboso.  stand  on  her  toe  and 
tie  the  ribbon,  sash  or  whatever  it  is, 
around  the  shoulder  of  the  kneeling 
: cavalier  of  La  Mancha!  See  her  again 
as  the  Swan,  swim  and  flutter  in  the 
melancholy  moonlight!  But  the  play 
bill  will  make  little  difference.  See 
her  in  any  group  of  selections  from 
her  repertory.  The  theme  is  always 
Pavlowa,  and  the  variations  are  al- 
ways an  assemblage  of  gay,  somber, 
fantastic  moods,  which  you  recog- 
nize as  your  own.  W.  P.  T. 


tpj.igia.  1924.  by  The  New  York  Times  Company. 

Special  Cable  to  The  Nk^v  York  Tim&s. 
LONDON*.  Oct.  12,— Mme.  Galli-Gurci 
lafle  her  first  appearance  in  England 
liis  afternoon  at  Albert  Hall,  which 
cconunoclutes  10.000  people  and  which 
,,-as  packed  to  the  limit.  She  was 
■rreatly  applauded  and  there,  was  no 
oubt  of  her  tremendous  success  from 
popular  standpoint. 

H.  C.  Colles,  musical  critic  of  the 
.^ondon  Times,  wiltes;  ‘'London,  or 
13  much  of  it  as  could  be  packed  into 
Vlbert  Hall,  heard  Gall!  Curd  sing  for 
he  first  time  this  afternoon.  Another 
ludiencc  will  be  able  to  enjoy  that  cx- 
lerience  next  Sunday  and  there  will  be 
ater  opportunities  so  that  by  the  end 
if  the  year  every  one  who  Ijas  jiiai- 
yeled  ^ver  gramaphone  records  which 
have  made  her  fame  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  win  be  able  to  compare  her 
actual  performance  with  them. 

IS  are  the  uses  of  gTamaphone  advei- 
tl.sement.  it  i.s  pos.sible  that  ^ 

who  like  aUme.  GMU  Curci 
with  a perfect  recording  voice  and  style 
may  find  Uiat  it  brmg.s  moments  of 
embarrassinent  only  when  an 
l«5hed  record  goes  cut  from  the  shop  <itui 
IrcVtTs  a standard  to  which  she-must 
live  up  to  on  the  concert  platform. 

"To  emerge  from  beneath  the  Albert 
Hall  organ  and  face  for  the  first  tmie 
an  audience  whose  expectations  h^ai  c 
been  l alsedUo  tlu:  liighe.-d  pitch  by  the.-e 
means  must  be  rather  nervous  work  , 
even  for  one  as  hardened  to  publicity  . 
a.s  Galli-Curci  presumably  i.s.  That  is] 
where  the  film  artL't  who  enjoys  pub-  , 
llcitv  ha.s  the  advantage  of  a famous 
singer.  He  i«  not  expected  to  repeat 
hi.s  performance  in  real  Lfe. 

"Gai'i  Cnrci  began  with  old  Italian 
erias.  a brave  thing  tc  do  since  Honon- 
cini  and  Pcrgolese  arc  not  the  soi-t  of 
thing  to  take  by  sto.m  such  an  audience 
las  htr.s.  A little  inequality  in  certain 
n^tea  of  the  former  and  curiously  long 
breaks  between  phrases  of  the  lattex  s 
•Be  Lu  Mann’  were  possible  e\idcnre 
of  iK'-  anxiety.  Thor,  she  plunged  mto 
r-ocitative  anil  ‘Ana  Li 
l[everbeer’,s  ‘Dinoroh,  in  which  tbo  bril- 
liance of  I’.er  vocal  mechamsrn  had  Us 
effect,  but  .she  made  n tactical  mistake 
in  choosing  Schumann's  ‘Schneeglock- 
chen'  foi  an  encore  because  her  precise 
and  businesslike  way  of  singing  it 
h, ought  back  the  chill  which  ^Ieyer- 
beer's  glittering  ornaments  had  begun 

'^^‘‘Tlie  niusical  box  style  of  Bishops 
‘Prettv  yloclngbird'  suited  her  betiei. 
■She  liad  no  difficulty  in  putting  to 
sham,  phrasing  of  Manuel  ficrenguer  s 
flute  Then  a littl  • Spanish  song. 
•Clavitos,'  which  She  sang  a second  time 
turning  so  that  the  audience  behind  her 
might  get  the  full  beneld  of  her  wondei- 
ful^  llpwork.  pleased  those  who  might 
not  have  realized  all  the  virtuosity  dls- 
nlaved  In  the  Meyerbcc  performance. 
After  th1.s  she  was  on  excellent  tei-ms 
With  her  audience,  to  ''\hoin  she  offered 
those  time-honored  battle  horses  of  the 
’Priina  donna,  l*olonaise  from  Migiion 
’and  mad  scene  from 

bv  tiie  way,  we  haveheaul  .'run,,  wiin 
rhythmic  verve  and  abandon  by^ 
sing'-rs  of  let^a  technical  accomplish- 

! h'.nei  ally  what  one  adniiro.^  about 

Galll-Curci  is  that  she  . and  do  so  nuK  ti 
! with  a voice  confined  t;>  one  ' 
i that  a pale  odo.  She  is  hciself 
b?etty  mockingb.lrd  of  which  ar.e 
, ’w?tiysuch  agility.  One  mu^st  not  expect 
; to  he  emotionally  swayed  by  hci  oi 
I hone  for  new  light  on  masteroiece.s  o, 
song  She  cannot  give  w hat  she  has  not 
( go"  but  what  she  has  she  gives  un^ 
stint  infily.  the  piquant 

mercurial  personality  and  perfect 
meehani.sni  " 

Pavloita  in  Netv  Yorh~ 

Appears  as  Didciiiea 
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By  OLIN  UOWXES. 


Special  from  Monitor  Bureau 

NEW  YORK,  Oct.  17— Mme.  Anna 
Pavlowa  opened  her  season  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  tonight,  pre- 
senting the  ballet,  "Don  Quixote," 
music  by  Minkus,  taking  in  Act  2 the 
part  of  Dulclnea.  She  also  presented 
her  solo  number.  "The  Swan,"  to  the 
music  of  Saint-Saens,  in  a program 
of  divertissements.  She  was  assisted 
in  the  ballet  by  Messrs.  N'ovikbff  and 
Vollnin  and  Mme.  Bulsova,  and  num- 
lerous  minor  members  of  her  com- 
;pany.  She  had  as  her  orchestral 
conductor  Mr.  Stier.  who  is  her  per- 
petual Quixote  and  champion,  though 
I he  must  he  described  as  a knight  of 
cheerful,  rather  than  of  woeful,  coun- 
tenance. She  employed  for  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  title  iiersonage,  .Mr. 
OomoslaA'ski,  if  his  name  Is  material 
I.)  the  case;  certainly,  as  far  as  the 
technical  concerns  of  dancing  go,  his 
jire.sence  on  the  stage,  to  speak  only 
of  the  .second  act,  was  of  small  con- 
; ef|lience. 

\Imc.  Pavlowa  distinguished  herseif 
III  the  rftie  of  Dulclnea  more  as  the 


l''Iorcnpe  Stern,  Violini.st, 

Florence  Stern,  a young  violinist  who 
played  two  seasqns  ago  in  New  York, 
gave  a recital  ye,sterday  afternoon  In 
Carnegie  Hall.  Her  program  was  suf- 
ficiently ambitious,  including  the  Y'l- 
valdl-Nachez  concerto  in  A minor;  the 
Bach ' Cha.connc,  and  other  pieces  by 
.Sara.sate.  Ditersdorf-Kreisler.  Gluck- 
Krti.sler.  YVagner-Wilhelmj  and  YViem- 
aw.ski.  The  predominant  mu.sical  ch.ar- 
act<^ristlc  of  this  rf'vitAl  was  a lich  i 
and  vibrant  tone  which  is  evidently  per-  j 
■«onal  with  the  arti.st.  and.  when  not  | 
impaired  by  .some  technlc.al-  fault,  an  ; 
extremely  ingratiating  characteristic. 

Miss  .Stern  has  al.9C  musical  enthusi- 
asm. which,  prop'  rly  conveyed,  is  con- 
tagious. It  was  evident  to  those  who 
had  heard  her  on  the  ocia.sion  of  her 
previous  con  'crt  that  she  had  gained  in 
technicality  and  in  interpr.iti ve  convtc-  , 
tion  since  her  last  appearance  here.  But  1 
Mi.-is  Ptern  need.s  more  technical  s'C.  rity 
and  virtuosity  than  she  has  to  fulfil  her  j 
Intentions,  and  she  shouUl  also  aim  at  a 
sub.alantial  niuslcianshlli  to  sustain  her 
and  to  minimize  the  effects  of  nervous- 
ne.ss  which  were  evident  in  more  than 
one  piace  yesterday. 

There  was  a large  audience,  cordially 
disposed  toward  the  artist,  who  added 
to  the  program. 

; I‘avlowa  Dances  “Fairy  Doll." 

The  “Sleeping  Beauty”  and  the  "Fairy 
Doll,"  followed  by  divertlssenieots,  con- 
stituted the  matinee  program  of  Anna 
Pavlowa  and  her  company  yesterday 
afternoon  In  the  Manhattan  Opera 
. House.  The  fanciful  and  decorative 
nature  of  both  the  principal  ballets  made 
an  admirable  background  for  the  ner- 
formanees  not  only  of  Mnie.  Pavlowa 
but  of  the  exceptionally  gifted  com- 
panion dancer.s  with  whom  she  has  most 
wisely  and  fortunately  associated  her- 
.self  in  her  tour.?.  The  en.semble  of  the 
"Kiiirlv  I>oU"  is  less  a .serie.s  of  con- 
certed numbers  th.an  a .succes.sion  of  the 
most  hiilliant  and  charming  perform- 
ance.s  by  virtuosi  who  appear  dally  in 
her  troupe. 

Tlilk  ballot  has  one  incongrous  note— 
the  scenery,  which  is  wholly  Russian, 
as  contrasted  with  the  mu.sic.  which  Is 
evidentlv  of  Viennese  quality.  Granting 
this  minor  discrepancy.  It  remains  that 
the  superb  performance  was  a veritable 
"jeu  d'esprit,”  warmly  appreciated  as 
such  by  the  audience.  In  no  rhle  I.s  the 
more  classical  aspect  of  Mme.  Pavlowa's 
dance  shown  to  better  advantage  than 
in  thi.s  delightful  conceit  of  the  Fairy 
Doll  holding  carnh'nl  w/ith  her  com- 
panions of  the  toy  shop  while  honest 
folk  are  deep  In  sleep  and  dreams. 

The  divertissements  which  followed 
were  capitally  danced.  Each  had  a 
, beautv  viiolly  its  own— now  mocking, 
now  ten'Ur.  or  wildly  hilarious— a whim- 
sy of  pictures  atid  moods,  ending  with 
the  Russian  wedding  chances  of  Mme. 
Pavlowa  and  her  brilliantly  gifted  com- 
I panlon  soloi.it.  Mr.  Stowltts.  YVith  a 
I lesser  principal  than  herself,  the'-e  di- 
I vertissem  'ills  would  have  been  worth 
:|  a journey. 

SAN  CARLO  ENDS  SEASON. 


TTrehrV  W'^re-  nr  .saTe  an.l  competent 
handiv  The  conductor.  Fulgenzlo  Guer- 
rieri,  shared  In  the  curtain  calls. 

".Vida”  closed  the  San  Carlo- season  in 
the  evening.  Immedl.ately  after  the  per- 
formance the  company  took  a special 
train  for  a i:ri00-mlle  journey  to  Mem- 
phis, Tenn..  where  they  will  on  Monday 
evening  dedicate  the  new  .$2,000,000  tflvlc 
Auditorium  with  a gala  performance  of 
"Aida." 

ROSA  RAISA  IN  CONCERT. 

Opera  Star,  in  Russian  Songs,  Ap- 
plauded by  Compatriots. 

Rosa  Raisa  s return  in  concert  drew  a 
crowd  to  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening, 
when  the  famous  woman  star  of  the 
Chicago  Opera  was  assisted  by  Giacomo 
Rimini,  her  husband,  and  by  the  pianist, 
Magdeloine  Rrard.  Carol  Perrenot  a<- 
comiianied  the  singers  in  airs  from 
"Trovatore”  and  'Gioconda"  for  so- 
prano, and  from  "The  Barber’  and 
"Carmen”  tor  baritone,  with  a final  duet 
from  "Don,  Pasquale."  Jliss  Brand 
played  Chopin's  andante  spianato  and 
polonaise  and  a group  from  modern 
French  masters. 

Mme.  Raisa  was  applauded  by  com- 
patriots when  she  sang,  midway  in  the 
bin,  in  her  native  Russian,  three  songs 
by  Arensky,  Rachmaninoff  and  Tchai- 
kovsky. 
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j Andrew  Haigh  in  Piano  Recital. 

I Andrew  Haigh.  already  heard  last  sea- 
1 son,  appeared  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 
I afternoon,  playing  for  the  first  time 
here  a sonata  in  G minor,  op.  22,  by 
the  Russian  pianist  and  composer  Medt- 
ner,  who  is  soon  to  open  an  American 
I tour.  A large  audience  for  the  early 
sea.son  greeted  Mr.  Haigh.  He  is  a 
young  artist  of  much  earnestness  and 
facility,  and  his  music  ranged  the 
'classics  from  Bacii,  Schubert  and 
Schumann,  a Brahms  group,  Debussy 
i"Reflets  dans  I'Bau"  and  Uie  ' Pe- 
Itrarch”  sonata  of  Liszt. 

Schwartzenstcin,  Violinist,  Plays. 

Sigmund  Schwartzenstcin,  violinist, 
was  assisted  by  Albcrio  Bimbonl  in  his 
first  recital  last  evening  at-  .Veollan  Hall, 
playing  Goldmark's  concerto,  and  con- 
trasting works  sucli  a.s  Corelli’s  ‘ La 
FoUia,"  arranged  by  Cesar  Thomson:  a 
nocturne  of  Hugo  Kaun  and  a melody 
and  dance  by  Cyril  Scott.  The  player 
gave  nio-st  space  to  lighter  technical 
pieces,  from  Zelenski  and  Bazztni  to 
Vieuxtemps,  and  a triple  finish  of  Pa- 
ganini. 


Company  Gives  “Lohengrin”  and 

"Aida”  and  Leaves  for  Memphis. 

An  indifferent  performance  of  "Lohen- 
grin" yesterday  afternoon  at  .Tolson's 
Theatre  marked  the  last  appearance  but 
(•lie  of  the  San  Carlo  Opera  Company  in 
New  York.  For  some  reason,  especially 
In  the  first  act.  the  hard-worked  organ- 
ization .sang  off  pitch,  which  especially 
Included  Elsa  and  the  chorus,  the  latter 
showing  signs  of  Instability  in  much  of 
its  work. 

As  Mine.  Edith  Dolys  took  the  part  of 
Ehsa  Instead  of  Miss  Bianca  Saroya,  ab- 
•sent  through  Indisposition,  much  can  be 
excused.  However,  thl.s  made  no  differ- 
ence 1o  the  aiullenee.  whlcli  recalled  tlie 
principals  after  every  act.  especially  the 
second.  In  which  Stella  de  Mette  as 
Ortrud  made  the  most  of  the  opportu- 
nitv.  (Jaelano  Tominasinl  made  a re- 
.■-preiKlent  Lohengrin  and  sang  the  part 
with  good  effect.  Tho  ‘relraimind  of 
Mario  Valle  and  Pietro  de  Blast’s  King 


' ~ c.irnne. 

The  San  Carlo  Opera  departed  Sat- 
urday in  a blaze  of  glory  and  a fine 
■ flourish  of  the  horns  of  “Aida.”  It 
was  a lusty  and  vigorous  finale  to  an 
1 unusually  successful  season.  Lo- 
hengrin" in  the  afternoon,  howevei, 

1 was  a cruel  error.  After  weeks  of 
"Trovatore’’  and  "Butterfly"  the  com- 
‘ pany  seemed  to  have  been  set  down 
n suddenly  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt 
J with  only  a dazed  consciousness  of 
their  surroundings. 

This  bewilderment  was  shared  by 
the  present  listener,  wlio  aBvays  finds 
’’Lohengrin"  in  Italian  a baffling  and 
incongrous  enigma.  No  magic  can 
turn  anything  lik't  ’’'Ylio  Cigno  Vanor 
Into  "Mien  Lieber  Schwan,”  certain- 
ly not  Gaetano  Tommasini,  who  gave 
his  resplendent  and  melodious  Lo- 
hengrin all  the  traditions  of  a verj 
iLatin  Manrii^io. 

Edith  Delys,  thrown  at  the  last  mo- 
Iment  into  the  role  of  Elsa,  felt  the 
.strain  and  showed  it.  and  only  Stella 
De  , Mette  gave  evidences  of  compe- 
tence and  surety  with  tho  vindictive 
fury  of  her  Ortrud.  Fulgenzio  Guor- 
rieri,  who  conducted,  won  toward  the 
[close  a game  but  almost  hopeless 
struggle  to  keep  the  chorus  in  unison, 
nothing,  apparently,  could  keep  them 
on  the  pitch.  Moreover,  they  were 
arrayed  like  the  pack  of  cards  which 
flew  down  from  the  jury  box  on  the 
astonished  Alice.  “Lohengrin"  of  all 
operas  needs  an  adequate  production, 
and  this  amazing  assortment  of  cos- 
tumes and  scenery  was  far  from  the 
engaging  simplicity  of  the  company  s 
earlier  productions. 

They  returned  heroically  in  “Aida,” 
how-ever,  to  the  delight  of  a crowded 
house.  And  with  this  assurance  they 
Idcpartcd  for  YIemphis,  where  they  will 
1 with  the  same 


op*^n  a new  auditorium  with  the  same 
opera. 


DOTH  MME.  nOSA  RAISA  and  Mr.  Rim- j 
l5  ini,  at  their  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall  on 
Baturdav  evening,  were  inclined  to  stiay  a 
mtle  from  the  pitch.  An  Eton  boy.  asked. 

rt i o ♦ imi . what  the  slsn 


for  a flat  meant,  answered.  "When  you 
see  this  sign  you  go  a bit  to  the  left.  Mme. 
Raisi  was  generally  inclined  to  go  a bit 
to  the  left  in  the  matter  of  intonation;  but 
matters  were  about  equalized  by  . 
Rimini’s  tendency  to  go  a corresponding 
distance  to  the  right.  In  his  case  the 
aberration  was  probably  not  unconnected 
with  the  small  tone  produced  from  the 
‘ piano  by  the  too  self-effacing  accompanist. 

Bull-fighting  is  probably  a nerve-racking 
ga;ne,  but  to  let  it  affect  you  to  the  point 
of  singing  the  Toreador’s  Song  from  "Car- 
men”  a steady  third  of  a tone  oharp  al 
through  is  carrying  emotional  realism 
rather  to  excess.  The  true  explanation 
turned  out  to  be  that  Mr.  Rimini  was  not 
really  as  scared  as  he  sounded,  but  simply 
that  the  piano  did  not  give  him  the  pitch 
jdistinctly  enough;  for  in  the  song  that  he 
gave  as  an  encore  he  was  well  in  tune 
lagain,  in  spite  of  a vibrato  that  hardly  left 
him  all  the  evening.  He  reeled  off  the  rapid 
patter  of  Rossini’s  "Largo  al  factotum” 
with  a good  deal  of  ease. 

Mme.  Raisa's  voice  improved  somewhat 
as  the  evening  W'ore  on.  Tone  and  tech- 
nique were  both  lacking  in  an  aria  from 
"II  Trovatore";  but  some  Russian  songs 
: were  sung  with  a good  deal  more  freedom 
cf  voice  and  of  expression. 

Chaliapin’s  Recital 

Chaliapin  gave  a recital  in  the  Man- 
hattan Opera  House  last  night.  He  sang 
4he  familiar  things  in  the  familiar  way. 
thereby  relieving  the  critic  of  the  neces- 
sity of  following  him  through  his  program 
in  detail.  He  was  mostly  in  excellent 
voice,  though  he  had  to  resort  to  falsetto 
now  and  then  to  help  him  out  of  a dif- 
ficulty. He  was,  as  usual,  at  his  best  in 
the  Russian  songs  that  allow^ed  him  full 
scope  as  actor  as  well  as  singer,  and  es- 
pecially the  songs  with  a strong  humoi- 
o-js  or  satiric  flavor. 

The  "Government  Clerk”  of  Dargomisky 
was  a little  masterpiece  of  vocal  and  facial 
.haracterization.  Moussorgsky’s  "Song  of 
the  Flea”  was  doubly  interesting  in  that  it 
;;howed  Chaliapin’s  dramatic  variety.  I 
have  heard  him  sing  the  song  many  times, 
hut  this  was  a new  read.ng;  last  nights 
flea  wa.s  a specimen  of  a quite  different 
fauna;  he  hailed,  perhaps,  from  the  Seine, 
not  the  Volga. 

Chaliapin  was  as  unsatis^'actory  as  he  al- 
ways is  in  the  songs  that  are  outside  his 
vein,  and  partlcularl>  in  the  German 
Llcder.  He  over -dramatized  Flegier's  "Le 
' >r,"  and  turned  Grieg's  "Old  Song”  into 
.bn  na  and  Schubert’s  "Serenade”  into 
;:;eloiirania. 

He  sef-ms  to  have  difficulty  in  realizing 
.'■nt  a lyric  is  a lyric,  not  a dramatic 
■ ren:--  .and  requires  a technique  and  a 
r--irit  of  its  own.  He  makes  matters  worse 
in  songs  cf  thi.s  kind  by  subduing  his  ac- 
companist as  he  does.  If  he  wants  to  turn 
the  Grieg  song  into  a colored  feuilleton 
he  ought  at  any  rate  to  see  to  it  that  the 
piano  part  is  eciually  highly  colored;  but 
with  him  haying  on  the  crimsons  and 
purples  and  Mr.  Rabinovitch  painting  in 
the  most  delicate  gray  and  silver,  the  final 
effect  is  sadly  incongruous. 

When  he  sang  the  "Serenade”  as  it 
should  be  sung,  with  the  utmost  beauty  of 
tone  and  the  utmost  breadth  of  phrase, 
he  was  magnificent;  but  long  before  the 
finish  he  was  Russianizing  and  Chaliapin- 
izjng  it  in  a way  that  it  simply  would  not 
bear. 

.Schubert’s  simple  .sincerities  have  no 
need  of  these  fidgetings  and  posturings  to  ! 
bring  them  home  to  us.  I 

A.s  for  "The  Two  Grenadiers,”  I can 
onl.v  wonder  at  an  artist  of  Chaliapin’s  j 
caliber  Persisting  in  singing  that  classiejj 
In  a R'lsiian  version  that  mutilates  Schti-  ' 
niann'-.  melodic  outline  again  and  again 
in  order  to  add  the  extra  notes  required  j 
the  Russian  double  endings.  1 

ERNE.ST  NEWMAN.  J 

'Ir.  (Mraliapin's  \.I  Home:  thel 
llRosIan  ^^insrer  Hclurn?  j 
fo  Town  M A 1 
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f ' : nr  pr' 1,,  .'uns  ana  appuno- 

.•ind  1,-whHi  travel-stained 

of  trick-  hi:  gold-handled  loT- 

•1  , hi.s  -ivorite  falsetto,  his  begui!- 

.ng  .mil'’,  hi  iianiikerchiof,  his  eloquent 
batid>  iiid  hi-;  uneqiialcd  genius.  He 
-^alk.'d  on  to  the  itage  of  the  Manhat- 

■1  Opera  House  at  approximately  ten 

inute^  heloie  U,  bowed  elaborately  to 
the  p- eked  and  joyously  applausive 
'•  Use,  aid  in  clear  and  careful  English: 
"I  am  very  glad  :o  see  you  every  one 
■-•.L-Hin,'’  glanced  through  his  lorgnette 
at  t.ie  music  in  his  hand,  and  an- 
nounced, as  is  his  familiar  custom, 
h.il  he  would  sing  “Number  Fifty- 
two/’  Thenceforward  the  recital  pro- 
ceeded according  to  the  ritual  estab- 
lished at  these  affairs  in  the  course  of 
■-he  last  four  seasons. 

Mr.  Chaliapin,  as  is  hi'  wont,  pub- 
ished  no  program  in  advance.  He  an- 
nounced each  tong  from  the  stage, 
■dentifying  it  by  its  number  in  the 
book  of  words  distributed  to  the  audi- 
nce — a system  which  ^’orks  very  well 
■vhen  the  number  announced  by  Mr 
Chaliapin  happens  to  be  inclmled  in 
the  book  of  word.s:  less  well  when  thn; 
IS  not  the  ca.^c.  It  did  not  work  verv 
'veil  last  night,  for  when  Mr.  Chaliapin 
informed  us  that  he  would  slug  “Kum- 
ber  One  Hundred  and  Four  One...O... 
Four”  (as  he  carerful'y  eiuci 'atedl  the 
hurried  rustling  of  the  leaves  of  3,000 
program  books  proved  to  be  in  vain, 
for  ilie  numbers  stopped  at  101.  This 
flld  not  disturb  Air.  Chaliapin,  who 
merely  smiled  sweetly  and  announced 
'hat  lie  would  .sing  “a  French  song  by” 
'name  uninteilig'ble,  obviously,  to  i 
■most  of  the  audiencel.  It  turned  out 
o he  a .song  by  Flegier,  sung  by  Mr.  j 
I'haliapin  in  French. 

But  no  one  bothered  about  these 
little  mishaps  (there  were  at  least  two 
others  in  the  course  of  the  evening):  ! 
for  did  not  Air.  Chaliapin  end  his  first  j 
group  w'ith  Schumann’s  “Two  Gren.  • | 

diers.”  sung  in  Russian,  as  onlj'  he, 
one  fancies,  has  ever  sung  or  attempted 
to  sing  it?  And  did  he  not  sing  Schu- 
bert’s “Serenade”  in  his  own  peculiar 
way  ? 

It  is  not  a way  that  we  should  like 
to  hear  fand  see)  any'  one  else  at- 
tempt. Air.  Chaliapin  is  a lyric  dra- 
raatirer  of  unparalleled'  genius;  but 
he  is  a wayward  and  undisciplined  ar- 
ti.st.  He  is,  indeed,  too  exuberant  and 
tornadic  a genius  to  be  a wholly  iner- 
rant  artist.  He  ckn  accomplish  mar- 
'elous  and  unforgettable  things  in  his 
projection  of  the  imaginative  content 
of  a song.  lie  can  cast  a spell;  he  can 
evoke  images  of  beauty  and  terror  and 
mysterious,  unearthly  tenderness;  he 
can  expose  the  heart  of  a tragedy  by 
an  inflection,  the  shaping  and  coloring- 
of  a phrase,  or  b'J  a blending  of ' 
gesture  and  facial  expression  and 
lyric  speech;  and  at  his  best  he  is 
consummate  and  unapproachable. 

But  he  is  undependable — he  is  not 
always  the  piercing,  revealing,  necro- 
mantic and  overwhelming  genius  H.s 
has  defects  of  taste  that  at  times  be- 
tray him.  No  one  with  a fine  instinct 
for  the  true  character  of  Schubert’s 
style  could  subject  the  innocuous  and 
innocent  “Serenade”  to  the  peculiar 
kind  of  extravagance  that  Air.  Chal- 
iapin expends  upon  it.  Sometimes  one 
wonders  if  his  feeling  for  style,  for 
the  distinguishing  traits  and  charac-l 
teristics  of  a composer  is  as  sure  and; 
intuitive  as  one  might  wish. 

But  it  matters  little,  after  all.  Fine 
and  scrupulous  artists  are  fairly 
abundant  along  the  highways  of 
music;  whilst  an  interpretive  genius 
who  can  subdue  the  spirit  as  AJr. 
Chaliapin  does  again  and  again,  open- 
ing i.cw  pathways  into  the  dark  forest 
o1  the  heart  and  yielding  us  unfor- 
Ci-t'ablc  disclosures  of  our  poor  human 
ways — such  a genius  is  not  so  coni- 
n:jn  a phenomenon  that  we  can  afford 
to  bo  niggardly  in  our  praise  of  him 
0 0 0 

Mr.  Chaliapin  was  assisted  by  Abra- 
ham Sopkin,  violinist,  and  Max  Rabin- 
ovitch,  pianist,  who  also  played  the 
accompaniments  for  Mr.  Chaliapin’* 
s.^ngs.  The  Russian’s  next  appearance 
will  be  at  the  Aietropolitsn,  in  the 
opening  week  of  the  opera  season, 
when  he  will  return  to  that  stage  in 
his  matchless  impersofiation  of  Boris. 

iMtcrence  Gilman  j, 

CARLOS  SEDANO  IN  DEBUT. 

Young  Spanish  Violinist  Displays 
Power  and  Variety  of  Tone. 

Carlos  .Sedano,  a young  Spanish  violin- 
ist of  considerable  artistic  as  well  ns 
physical  statm-e,  made  his  first  bow  In 
public  here  last  evening  before  less  than 
a capacity  house  at  Carnegie  Hall.  With 
a shade  more  of  temperament,  he  could 


' soon  coriimanT cro"i;vds.  r.ir  he  has  power 
j ani;  variety  of  tone,  a sure  feeling  for 
r^outhern  rli.vthni,  all  hut  the  basic  omo- 
f»tion  to  vitallz.*  csoh  phrase,  such  as  life 
may  bring  him  later, 
i;.-- iSdi's  .-how  pieces,  of  which  Tartlnl  s 
1 "Devil’ . Trill  " with  an  old-fashioned 
'cailenza  was  om-,  he  made  appropriate 
'and  l.idividual  choice  of  I.alo's  "Syrn- 
phonle  pa  enolo"  rarely  done  with 
(truer  (ii’iinl.sh  dance  measures— and  a 
1 little  “Serenade  Bspagnole’’  arranged  by 
I Krelsler.  Two  arrangements,  a waltz 
and  melody  of  Tchaikov.sky's.  were  by 
the  veteran  Leopold  Auer,  whom  the 
young  nitcn  followed  to  America  after 
lie  already  was  a successful  “prodigy” 
,ln  Madrid.  , * i, 

i Sedano,  now  grown  up,  looked  tall 
; even  beside  the  gigantic  Richard  Hage- 
' man,  former  Metropolitan  conductor, . 
seated  at  a piano  and  his  accompanist. 
Their  program  further  Included  Men-^ 
delssohn’s  “On  Wings  of  Songs,”  Rles’s 
"Perpetuum  Alobile”  and  the  “Rondo  des| 
Lutlns"  of  Bazzlnl. 

Jean  Nolan  In  Irish  and  Isa  Kremer 
In  Russian  Songs  Please. 

Lovers  of  Irish  and  English  folk-song 
should  have  been  at  Jean  Nolan’s 
-leolian  Hall  recital  yesterday  afternoon. 
There  was  a pleasing  quality  about  the 
.singer  and  her  work.  Miss  Nolan  was 
especially  at  home  in  the  Irish  airs, 
’Some  of  them  traditional,  but  with  mod- 
ern arrangement  by  Herbert  Hughes ; 
-ome  so  beautiful  that  they  lingered  on 
the  ear  and  touched  the  heart.  Among 
tliem  W’as  a new  song  by  Dermot  Mac- 
Aluirough,  “The  Shepherdess.”  1x111011 
did  not  lose  by  Its  neighborhood. 

The  diction  of  Miss  Nolan  was  prac- 
li>  ally  clear  and.  though  her  tragic  note 
is  one  of  gentle  melancholy,  her  humor 
was  deliciously  unforced  and  free.  The 
neatness  of  her  tyle  w-as  observable  in 
a oharniing  composition,  “The  Clock,” 
bv  .Sachnowsky.  The  range  of  Miss 
.Nolan  1 not  very  wide,  but  within  Its  I 
limits  she  has  specialized  to  good  ' 
purpose. 


Ted  by  Darius  Milhaud's  Series  of  shorti 
I pieces  for  contralto  with  orchestra,  the 
' “Catalogue  des  Fleurs,”  with  Irene 
- yjilder  as  the  soloist.  Another  un- 
i familiar  number  was  a “Symphoniette 
on  Russian  Themes,”  by  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff,  while  another  soloist  was  Nich- 
olas Kouloukis,  State  Symphony  flutist, 
in  the  closing  Ballet  Suite  arranged 
by  Alottl  from  Gluck’s  operas. 
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Armed  with  the  imprimatur  of  Lei^ 
pold  Auer,  Carlos  Sedano,  a nineteen 
year-old  .iolinist,  made  his  first  Amen 
can  appearance  last  night  at  Carnegi 
Hall,  and  gave  the  impression  tha 
even  without  making  an  allowance  fo 
his  years,  he  is  a remarkable  violinis' 
The  products  of  that  notable  manu-  | 
factory  of  violinists  conducted  by  the  | 
veteran  Russian  teacher  can  be  de- 1 
pended  upon,  of  course,  to  maintain  a 1 
certain  standard,  to  be  able  to  produce  '' 
a tone  of  agreeable,  usually  impeccable 
smoothness,  and  to  have  the  dexterity 
to  overcome  the  worst  tangles  in  the 
regular  violin  repertoire  at  their  fin- 
gers’ ends.  But  young  Mr.  Sedano 
seemed  to  have  all  these  assets  to  an  i[ 
unusual  degree,  in  a program  i.vhich  | 
tested  tone  and  technique,  though  it 
W’as  not  very  revealing  as  to  the  play- 
er’s  expressive  capacity  and  emotional 
power.  He  dashed  through  the  familiar 
deviltries  of  the  “Devil’s  Trill”  with 
success,  and  then  embarked  on  the 
Lalo  “Symphonie  Espagnole”-^the  first 
time  it  has  been  played  this  season, 
but  not,  certainly  not,  the  last. 

The  outstanding  feature  in  an  ex- 
cellent performance  of  this  familiar 
work  was  Air.  Sedano’s  tone  of  an 
unusually  fluent,  crystalline  quality  in 
the  higher  notes,  and  a rich  and  mel- 
' low  warmth  in  the  lower  ones;  seeni- 
ing  to  flow  from  his  violin  instead  of, 
as  it  seems  with  many  of  our  average 
recitalists,  giving  an  impression  of 
being  extracted  with  some  effort.  Then, 
when  it  came  to  display  passages,  there 
was  an  effect  of  effortless  ease,  em- 
phasized by  the  calm  manner  of  the 
olayer.  An  encore  number  brought  out 
a capacity  for  fine  nuances  of  tone  v/ith 
a delicate  touch  in  double  stops  on 
muted  strings.  ' 

Arrangements  of  Tchaikovsky  num-! 
hers  by  Mr.  Auer  and  other  old  m-i 
habitants  in  the  recital  repertoire  con- 
cluded a much  applauded  program,  skill- 
fully accompa,nied  by  Richard  J‘kge- 
man.  Mr.  Sedano  seems  a notable  id* 
dition  to  our  lists  of  violinists,  and  it 
will  be  interesting  to  note  what  more 
erious  numbers  may  reveal. 

At  Aeolian  Hall,  Godfrey  Ludlow,  an 
.Australian  violini-st  w’ho  did  some  good 
playing  here  last  season,  gave  a “eon-j 
te»t  recital”  of  a type  which  has  beep 
given  here  in  past  seasons,  pitting  a 
/Itradivarius  against  a new  .Americat 

i violin  bv  playing  Schubert’s  “Ave 
: Maria”  and  an  arrangement  of  his  own 
on  both  instruments.  This  proved  at 
least  that  the  .American  violin,  on^ 
; which  a Handel  sonata  and  other  piecesl 
were  also  played,  was  a very  good  one- 
The  recital,  which  concluded  the  two- 
day  convention  of  violin  makers,  was 
introduced  by  a discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  native  instrument  byt 
Julius  D.  Horvath. 

The  interesting  small  orchestra  un- 
der Ma.x  Jacobs,  the  New  York  Cham- 
ber Symphony,  introduced  a moder'i 
French  novelty  last  night  at  the  Earl 
Carroll  Theater  in  the  shape  o*  Ar- 
thur Honegger’s  “Pastorale  d Ete, 
and  this  school  was  further  represent- 


LIKE  AI.ANY'  other  Hus.sian  singers, 
.Mr.  Rosing  is  happiest  in  the  songs 
that  lend  themselves  to  dramatic  charac- 
terization, but  he  has  a good  sense  of 
where  the  line  should  be  drawn  between 
the  concert  room  and  the  theatre,  AY  hen 
purely  lyrical  singing  is  required  he  gives 
it  us,  as  lie  did  in  his  .Arensky  and  Gretch- 
aninov  and  Duparc  last  night,  and  in  the 
opening  section  of  Lensky's  aria  from ' 
."Eugene  Onegin”;  though  one  could  have 
wished  he  were  not  so  enamored  of  final 
falsetto  effects.  Grieg's  lovely  "Dream” 
was  Interesting  less  because  of  the  amount 
of  Grieg  there  was  in  it  than  because  of 
the  amount  of  Hosing;  the  song  was  not 
dramatized,  it  is  true,  but  its  lyrical 
qualify  was  partly  destroyed  by  the 
feverishness  of  the  style  and  the  constant 
changes  in  the  tempo.  The  interpretation 
certainly  had  a life  of  its  ow  n,  hut  it  took 
I us  rather  too  far  away  from  Grieg  to  be 
I satisfying. 

' In  the  more  realistic  songs.  Air.  Rosing 
got  all  his  effects  of  characterization  with- 
out exaggerating  anywhere.  His  readings 
of  Aloussorgsky’s  “Death  Serenade”  and 
“The  Goat”  are  now  well  known;  they 
have  lost  nothing  of  their  old  pa.thos  or 
pungency.  New  to  me  were  his  perform- 
ances' of  Saint-Saens's  "Danse  Alacabre” 
I'  .and  Debus.sy’s  “Noel  des  Enfants.”  The 
former  was  an  admirable  piece  of  etching. 

I The  latter  was  very  moving;  one  realized 
afresh  how  profoundly  tlie  war  must  have 
sliaken  Debussy  to  wring  this  cry  from 
him:  it  is  one  of  the  half-dozen  things  that 
alone  will  survive  from  those  terrible 
yea  rs. 

No  Russian  recital,  of  course,  wotild  be 
complete  without  the  Volga  Boatmen  s 
Song.  As  Mr.  Rosing  sings  it.  it  be- 
comes an  ingenious  combination  of  a ven- 
trlloquial  exhibition  and  our  old  friend, 
the  Turkish  Patrol.  At  the  finish,  the 
boatmen  had  receded  so  far  into  the  dis- 
tance that  only  a microphone  and  a 
telescope  could  have  picked  them  up. 

ERNEST  NEAVM.AN. 
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Vladimir  Rowing's  Recital.  . 

Vladimir  Rosing,  the  Russian  tenor 
whose  song  programs  have  been  con-  | 
spicuous  feature^  of  late  musical  sea- 
sons in  America,  gave  a recital  last 
night  in  Carnegie  Hall.  His  perform- 
ance.s  had  familiar  excellences  and  de- 
ficiencies. He  seemed  to  be  in  unusu- 
ally good  voice,  and  in  songs  by  certain 
Russians  thrilled  his  liearcrs  by  his  im- 
agination and  emotional  power.  He 
has  the  flare  for  dramatic  effect.  He 
makes  the  most  of  a text,  and  under- 
stands the  potency  of  tone  color,  as  wit- 
ness the  interpretation  of  the  grisly 
“Death’s  .Serenade”  of  Moussorgsky. 
Tile  air  from  the  “Fair  at  Korochinsk" 
was  interpretoil  witli  reticence  and  pro- 
i portion.  “Tlie  Goat”  had  tlie  racy  ac- 
I cent  and  spirit  of  a Russian  Rabelais. 
This  song  is  artistically  in  direct  line 
of  descent  from  Dargimz-sky's  incom- 
parable little  invention.  “The  Miller,” 
interpreted  last  night  in  the  manner  of 
broad  comedy.  Then  there  was  the 
singing  of  tlie  chant  of  the  Volga  Boat- 
men, entirely  without  accompaniment, 
beginning  very  faintly,  swelling  to  a for- 
tissimo. fading  again  into  silence— the 
effect  of  a real  folksong. 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Rosing  was  sentimental  1 
and  mannered.  He  Just  revelled  in 
pianissimo  of  the  langui.shing  and  well- 
nigh  inaudible  kind.  He  employs  fal- 
setto at  times  with  taste  and  imagina- 
tion, but  it  is  a device  which  he  abuses 
through  ovcrindulgence.  He  often  dls- 
tort.s  a melodic  line  or  dwells  on  a syl- 
able  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  whlcli  is 
unnecessary.  Music,  and  text  can  say 
much  for  themselves  if  presented  as 
the  composer  intended,  but  this  was 
seldom  enough  for  Mr.  Rosing.  The 
danger  of  his  methods,  stirring  as  they 
often  are.  was  demonstrated.  It  is  pos- 
sible and  at  times  desirable  to  Ignore 
principles  of  finished  vocalism  for  the 
sake  of  emotional  expression,  but  sucli 
practices  tend  to  coar.sen  the  style  and 
obliterate  the  line  between  what  is  real- 
istic but  sincere,  and  what  is  exaggerated 
and  melodramatic.  Mr.  Roslng’s  audi- 
ence would  iiave  thought  more  and  not 
less  of  Rimsky-Kprsak-Otf's  “Soiifhern 
Night"  and  Len.s-ky’.s  "Farewell  Aria" 
and  Debussy's  "Noel  des  Enfants”  if 
these  songs  had  been  more  simply  and 
directly  treated. 

Mb.  Roslng’s  large  following  listened 
to  him  very  attentively,  applauded 
warmly,  and  Insisted  upon  encores. 


Pat  Iowa  in  Revivals 
A large  and  appreciative  audience  greet- 
ed Anna  Pavlowa  and  her  Ballet  Russe 
in  two  revival  ballets  last  night  at  Alan- 
hattan  Opera  House.  ]'’avlowa  herself  ap- 
peared in  more  numbers  than  usual  during 
the  evening,  dancing  first  in  AVeber’s  “In- 
vitation to  the  Dance,"  followed  by  Liszt  s 
“Les  Preludes,”  and  later  contributing  two 
of  the  divertissements.  The  former,  per- 
haps the  more  effective  of  the  two  ballets 
of  the  evening,  had  not  been  presented  in 
the  city  since  1914.  In  tliis  number,  ar- 
ranged by  Zoglich,  Pavlowa  was  assisted 
by  Alexandre  A'olinine  and  her  ^ntire  com- 
pany. AYeber’s  music  lends  itself  especial- 
ly well  to  ballet  arrangement  and  the  pro- 
duction was  provided  with  effective  scen- 
ery and  costumes.  "Les  Preludes,”  last 
seen  here  in  1916.  was  aivanged  bj'  AI, 
Fokine  and  founded  on  Lamartine’s  “Aled- 
itations  Poetiques.”  The  setting  was  well 
done  here  also,  and  the  dancer  was  ably 
assisted  by  Laurent  Novikoff  and  the  com- 
pany. 

Pavlowa  was  superb  as  alway.s.  Appear- 
ing in  “Coquetterie  de  Columbine,”  one  of 
the  shorter  numbers  following  the  reg- 
ular program,  assisted  by  A'olinine  and 
Novikoff,  she  ivas  encored  again  and 
again.  This  number  was  one  of  the  most 
effective  among  tlie  dlvertis.sements,  all  of 
which  seemed  particularly  interesting  last 
night.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  audience 
mounted  steadily  throughout  the  evening, 
reaching,  a climax  in  the  Columbine  num- 
ber. The  performance  closed  wiili  a Rus- 
sian dance  by  Pavlowa,  assisted  by  AI. 
Altreranoff. 


Edwin  Ideler  in  Violin 
-J.  I Recilal  at  Aeolia  nHall 

Gives  Exeellciit  Rendition  of 
Bax’s  Sonata  and  \ ieux- 
temps  in  Debut 

Edwin  Ideler,  a violinist  making  his 
recital  debut  here,  gave  a very  good 
acount  of  bis  talent  yesterday  after- 
noon at  Aeolian  Hall.  He  began  'i.ith 
the  modem  British  school,  represented 
by  Arnold  Bax’s  sonata  in  E,  and  then 
turned  to  the  more  familiar  field  with 
the  A''icuxtemps  D major  concerto. 

The  Bax  sonata  was  a rather  delib- 
erate, reflective  work,  with  some  pas- 
sages of  distinct  beauty,  but,  on  the 
whole,  a rather  unvaried  pale  gray 
atmosphere  .atid  a tendency  to  ramble 
with  no  particular  destination  in  sight. 
By  the  time  that  the  composer  had 
finally  rediscovered  the  main  theme  of 
the  last  movement,  and  repeated  it 
again  much  higher  up  the  scale  at  the 
close  about  forty-five  minutes  had 
passed.  The  Vieuxtemps  concerto,  in 
contrast,  seemed  a much  more  work- 
man-ilike  composition,  serving  its  pur- 
pose of  providing  some  tuneful  music 
and  giving  the  violinist  a chance  to 
display  his  power.  „ 

Mr.  Ideler  did  this  to  good  effect, 
showing  a tone  of  most  commendable 
quality  and  smoothness,  except  for  a 
thin  patch  or  two,  and  unlabored  tech- 
nical agility  able  to  cope  with  all  the 
difficulties  Vieuxtemps  offered.  He 
gave  the  slow,  rather  dreamy  passages 
in  the  Bax  work  considerable  warmth, 
while  Harry  Kaufman  fared  well  in 
the  piano  part.  A Corelli  sonata  and 
various  shorter  pieces  closed  a well- 
attended  concert. 


At  Aeolian  Hall  Sara  Phyllis  Gross, 
man.  a fifteen-year-old  pianist,  played 
Tausig’s  arrangement  of  a Bach  Toc- 
cata and  Fugue,  Beethoven’s  Thirty- 
two  A’ariations,  Chopin,  Grieg  ana 
Liszt.  Miss  Grossman’s  fingers  flew 
swiftly  enough,  but  she  had  not  yet 
learned  to  moderate  what  seemed  an 
inclination  toward  an  almost  continu- 
ous forte. 

Town  Hall  housed  last  night  one  of 
the  concerts  largely  devoted  to  the 
Italian  songs  of  Ernesto  de  Curtis, 
■w’hose  fellow  countrymen  formed  a 
major  part  of  the  large  audience.  The 
singers,  whom  the  composer  accom- 
panied. were  Caterina  Gobbi,  soprano, 
who  first  appeared  hero  last  season, 
and  again  seemed  io  have  an  excep- 
tional voice  last  night,  and  Giuseppe 
Danisc,  Metropolitan  barytone.  In- 
strumental numbers  by  other  compos- : 
ers  ■were  given  by  Mischa  Goodman, 
violinist,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Spiegel-, 
Kantrowitz.  Maria  Rosa  A'idal,  harp-] 
ist,  and  Alary  Mcnk,  pianist.  F. 
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jiljiwrence  Gilman 

! lie  Philadelphia  Urcliesira  i\e- 
' .urns.  Playing  Brahms  and 
f '.  Stravinsky  at  Carnegie  Hall 


^eprittted  from  yesterday's  late  editioits) 
rirst  New  York  concert  this  season  of 
> Philadelphia  Orchestra,  at  Carnegie 
II;  Leopold  Stokowski,  conductor. 
PROGRAM 

■nphony  No.  1.  in  G minor Brahms 

Intermission 

ireworks'’  Stravinsky 

ig  of  the  Volga  Boatmen,  for  Wind 
nstrumeiils  and  Percussion. 

Arranged  by  -Stravinsky 
(First  time  in  New  York) 
tracts  from  "I.'Oi.oeau  de  Feu" 

Stravinsky 


' Vou  know  that  your  music  is  as  in- 
■ pensable  to  our  existence  as  air, 
ht  and  heat,”  wrote  Elisabet  vou 
rzogenberg,  that  paragon  of  tact  and 
mpathy,  to  her  friend  Brahms,  after 
remarkable  performance  of  his  C 
r.or  Sympliony  under  Biilow  at  Lcip- 
f in  1882.  “You  can’t  think  how 
id  we  are,”  she  added,  “not  to  have 
give  the  dead  masters  all  our  affec- 
•n  and  enthusiasm,  and  how  glad 
it  the  one  to  whom  we  already  owe 
mucli  still  lives  and  labors,  and  is, 
hope,  neither  inaccessible  nor  ouite 
frl  erent  to  us.” 

iitrahms  has  neither  lived  nor  labored 
1 twenty-seven  years;  but  in  that 
lie  how  astonishinglv  he  , has  pi'e- 
iled! 

lllisabet  von  llcrzoecnberg  was  one 
a considerable  number  who  receg- 
:ed  the  greatnes.s  of  Brahms  whil» 
was  still  alive;  yet  a good  deal  of 
fliphonic  water  was  to  pass  under  the 
•hestral  bridge  before  his  mu.sio 
■ame  to  the  general  concert-going 
blic,  a=  it  was  to  the  enthusi- 
tic  Elisabet,  in  any  sem  e ''ii'  iis- 
nsable.”  Even  at  that  exceptional 
ipzig  concert  of  which  she  wrote,  the 
iegretto  of  tee  syncihonv  receiv.nl 
jinparativcly  little  applause  ’ — where- 
on Biilow  calmly  repeated  it. 

• • * 

There  was  no  need  for  .Mi.  Stokow- 
to  crowd  a second  helping  of  this 
ne  Allegretto  upon  his  audience — 
iwing  and  responsive  as  of  ycre— at 
t night’s  opening  concert  of  the 
iladelphia  Orchestra  in  Carnegie 
11,  for  they  quite  olivioimiy  delighted 
the  music;  though  the  conductor’s 
leonian  .suppression  of  apjilause  lio- 
iPcen  the  third  and  fourth  movements 
Ii  the  symphony  gave  them  no  oppor- 
.tjiily  to  declare  themselves  in  full 
dtil  the  end,  when  they  made  up  for 
l|‘  delay  with  a vengeance. 

.0  doubt  these  demonstrations  of 
I dness  were  in  part  provoked  by  The 
tj'ciuencc  and  virtuosity  of  the  crehes- 
t s performance  of  tbi.s,  the  fir.st 
Wmber  on  the  first  program  of  their 
4'cilth  Xcw  Vork  season.  But  it  was 

f iladelphia  plu.s  Brahms  that  turned 
trick-  we  have  seen  the  time  when 
Hiladclphi.i  plus  something  else  fl’hii- 
^ (ihui  plus:  Casclla,  foi-  inslance,  ni- 
Ij's  hbnberg  or  .Scriabin)  did  not 
\ ' k ii  :hc  same  way. 
jsv  c do  no:  think  that  enough  notice 
lus  hen.  taken — in  jirint.  at  least  of 
if-  cNtr.ioidinary  degree'  of  popului  ity 
\i  ..  li  the  music  of  Brahms  has  won 
^ ii'^eif,  and  of  the  relative  swiftness 
yh  vl.iib  this  has  come  about.  It 
y only  a while  ago  lhat  .lame  Hai.- 
'jj  I ".  ■■  of  I.!  e Parlie.;t  and  ino.  i ..c  ' 
e . . |.  "■iator.s  of  liie  ‘'Ivn,-.:  .> 

■■jj  "I  - bcg'.inf:  us  in  hn  i.r.l 

If:  1 i I Oil  ■ elliiig  •■v.-iy  '.u  -toil  i’linV- 

o'  l;-:b  - n hav,  n.r 

Ill  ri-eei.; . anr  in-:":.:.,  i),..  i- 

.V  K leol'  | - n.le  to  !.  ..  ii 

i:!'i  ■liu'i'  jh  him  'elling  o.-,  -v;-! 

. ; ' ' eolnvit  , ti  nt  1.  V.  ; ' 
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1 called  "the  dimcuity  oi  ^sping  fus 
music”— and  by  “this  music  he 
the  gravely  but  transparently  beautiful 
Adr.eio  o!'  the  second  sywpr.ony! 

The  enormous  present  popularity  of 
Brahms— of  the  symphonies,  at  lea.st-- 
ha-  developed  almost  over  mght.  1 he 
picture  of  the  Brahms  of  the  ('  minor 
Symphony  that  was  painted  by  the  awe- 
struck Hanslick  in  the  ‘'.Neue-  Freie 
I're.sse”  of  Vienna  almo.st  half  a cen- 
tury ago— that  of  a music  “more  or  less 
clear,  more  or  less  sympathetic,  but 
difficult  of  comprehension” — has  re- 
mained in  the  minds  of  music-lovers, 
musicians  and  critics  with  an  extraor- 
dinary persistence.  Turn  to  the  little 
essav'oii  Brahms  in  the  very  newest  of 
musical  dictionaries,  tho  "Dictionary 
of  Modern  Music  and  Musicians,”  pub- 
lished only  a few  months  ago  in  Lon- 
don  under  the  editorship  of  Ldward  •}. 
Dent,  Granville  Bantock,  Sir  Hugh 
Allen,  Sir  Henry  Wood  and  that  in- 
domitable modernist,  Eaglencld-Hull. 
Even  there  you  will  find  that  Brahms 
is  called  "classic  of  the  Classicists, 
one  who  foreswore  Romanticism  in 
music.  Than  which  there  could  be  no 
greater  nonsense. 

If  ever  there  was  an  unblu.shing 
Romanticist  in  music,  it  was  Brahms, 

1 despite  his  superlative  mastery  of  the 
' classic  forms.  In  fact,  we  are  bcgin- 
I ning  to  see  that  the  defect  of  this 
1 music  is  no  "harshness”  or  "obscurity 
1 or  ■ “asceticism,”  but  it«  tendency  to 
' over  lusciousness  and  sentimentaliSTn. 

' There  is  sometimes  a little  too  much 
! sweetening  in  this  delectable  Teutonic 
I brew — there  are  moments  in  the  slow 
’ movement  of  even  the  mighty  C minor 
Sym phony  (a  masterpiece  that,  as  a 
' whole,  grows  more  treasurous  with  the 
passing’  years)  which  inake  us  wish 
that  some  kind  friend  of  the  com- 
poser’s  maturity  had  removed  the 
sugarbowl  from  Brahms’s  symphonic 
breakfast  table  and  hidden  the  sac- 
chai'ine.  His  friendliest  criticSt  Hans- 

lick  included,  instead  of  referring  tact- 
fully to  what  they  fancied  \vas  a re- 
grettable touch  of  acidity  in  his  tonal 
blood,  should  have  warned  him  of  his 
tendency  to  lyric  diabetes.  But  that 
would  have  required  them  to  sec  fui- 
ther  than  their  noses — and  what  critic 
is  called  on  to  do  that? 

* 

wrote 


iis 


uoTTiTTry.  H-  i,':,.  of 

■ e-.i-  ..ti'ciigth--as  if  -he  f ill 
its  <.veuti  e:is  bad  swept  .ver  him  i>nd 
i,;,/'.!,;-.-.!  him  ""ith’a  , 

t’/on  iiiul  intensity,  ' 

. ,011  lie  ci-n  eyo<i  *«'  h‘-  men.  o.. 

' I ‘ rn  t'>  ih<*  ;»ir‘  ' 

IvrDmmam-e  of  vnre  sem-ibiLty.  ex? 

. p|...  ,:j'.  viol' ! II'-',  :'im  a ’ ■ . ■ • 

I was  woven  out  of  the  pattern  of 
: Brahms’s  own  thought. 

« V S 

1 Stravinsky’s  arrangement  of  .the 
' Volga  Boat  Song  came  in  the  second 
half  of  the  program.  The  famous  tune 
has  been  set  in  countless  ways  tbere 
is  even  a transcription  for  harp  made 
by  Mr.  Salzedo.  Stravinsky,  who  is 
said  to  dislike  “the  facile  expressive- 
ness of  the  strings,”  has  turned  them 
out  into  the  cold  in  making  his  tran- 
scription, and  has  scored  the  melan- 
choly folksong  for  woodwind,  brass  and 
percussion — a small  band  of  twenty- 
three  instruments.  The  score  was  pub- 
lished  in  1920;  but  New  York,  belated 
as  usual  in  its  acquaintance  with  ne_w 
things,  heard  it  last  night  for  the 
first  time.  Stravinsky’s  arrangemei^  is 
simple  and  unadorned,  and  it  is  effec- 
tive in  its  massive  and  primitive  power. 
But  its  tragic  quality  isems  to  have 
eluded  the  transcriber,  and  the  im- 
pression  it  makes  is  vaguely  ungratify- 
1 ing. 


1 
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The  other  two 


"1  miss  the  melodic  flight, 

Clara  Schumann  amazingly  in  her 
diary  after  Brahms  had  played  to  her 
on  the  piano,  in  1876,  portions  of  his  , 
First  Symphony,  including  the  Finale.  : 
Perhaps  Brahms,  competent  and  expe-  ] 
rienced  pianist  though  he  "’as,  played  j 
his  music  like  a composer  that  is  to  | 
say,  inadequately?  but  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  he  failed  to  bring  out  the 
“melodic  flight”  that  wings  that  mar- 
velous Finale  into  the  wind  and  sun 
of  its  C major  altitudes.  „ 

It  is  doubtless  their  “melodic  flight, 
their  emotional  warmth,  their  romantic 
fervor  and  expansiyeness,  that  have 
I made  these  symphonies  so  widely  lovea 
1 within  the  last  few  years,  and  no  doubt 
: their  touch  of  sentimentalism  has  not 
i been  without  its  persuasive  influence. 

I It  is  a hard  thing  for  the  old-fash- 
j ioned  Brahmsian  to  hear — that  old- 
fashioned  Brahmsian  who  gloried  in 
the  master’s  "aloofness”  and  “ascet- 
licism,”  as  the  haughty  Meredithians  of 
i the  ’80s  used  to  glory  in  the  esoteric 
1 quality  of  "The  Egoist”;  but  the  truth 

I can  no  longer  be  blinked;  Brahms  is 
almost  as  popular  to-day  as  Tchaikov-  i 

i sky — he  is  i-iiiking  into  that  pit  where  ] 
the  "Pathetique”  lies  in  wait  for  him, 

II  chortling  horribly.  "When  in  doubt,’’ 

!l  the  conductor  of  to-day  reminds  him- 
ll  self  (at  least  in  America),  “play 

Tchaikovsky,  Beethoven,  Wagner  or — . 
Brahms.”  It  is  shocking,  of  course; 
but  it  is  true.  Brahms  has  been  dis-  ; 
covered  by  tlie  musically  unwashed. 
They  have'  taken  him  to  their  indis- 
criminate brea.sts,  and  it  does  not  look 
as  if  they  would  let  him  go. 

* ’•  X 

BuL  there  is  this  difference:  Y hen  ; 
Wagner  and  Tchaikovsky  were  seized 
and  compromised  hy  the  attentions  ol 
the  mob.  the  musical  aristocracy,  in- 
expressibly shocked,  forsook  those  lost 
. souls,  abandoned  them  to  the  “popular 
' program”  and  the  Standing  Room  Only 
sign.  Nothing  of  the  sort  has  happened  ; 
to  Brahms.  He  remains,  despite  his 
disgraceful  popularity,  one  of  the  gods  , 
of  the  Beethoven  Association  aiii’  of  that 
most  patrician  of  our  orchestral  pub- 
lics, the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  There,  | 
■it  the  none  too  frequent  New  York 
concerts  of  the  lustrous  organization 
from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Stokowski  dis- 
penses Brahms  to  the  elect.  .lohannes 
remains  secure  in  the  affections  and 
esteem  of  the  owners  of  limousines, 
Miinchilla,  and  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
.leals.  If  they  know  that  he  has  bimn 
discovered  and  iiianhaiidled  by  ihe  mob 
they  seem  not  to  care. 

Perliap:  they  tell  themselves  that  no 
other  ov<ht  tia  plays  Brahiu.s  as  do 
the  J’hiladelphians  certainly  the; 
laigh;  well  liave  been  excused  lor  a;. - 
: I|ig  Ito  alter  last  night's  peiTnrmaiiee 
: of  the  ( inino..  Mr.  .Stokow.ski  wins 
i 111  the  V -in.  He  reuil  the  womlerl' L 
'i,  » - V ie  luKj  diseovered  arre.-ii 


Stravinsky  numbers 

I which  filled  out  the  second  half  of 
Mr.  Stokowski’s  program  are  well 
^ known  hereabouts.  They  were  the  in- 
genious  and  amusing  bravura  piece, 

1 “Fireworks,”  which  Stravinsky  coni- 
i posed  in  1908,  as  a young  man  of  twen- 
ty-six, for  the  wedding  festivities  of 
the  daughter  of  his  master,  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff;  and,  as  finale  to  the  con- 
cert, the  familiar  suite  from  "L’Oiseau 
de  Feu.”  Stravinsky,  according  to  his  ; 
friends,  no  longer  takes  seriously  his  i 
“Firebird”  music.  They  say  that  he ; 
considers  it  “unrepresentative,’  apo 
that  performances  of  it  do  not  fill  nun  , 
with  joy.  It  is  easy  to  sympathize  wHh  ' 
his  point  of  view  while  deploring  his  j 
taste.  Certainly  “The  Firebird”  is  any-  : 
thing  but  pure  Stravinsky  the  shining 
bird  dipped  her  wings  in  various  dyes  i 
that  were  not  strictly  of  Stravinskyan  : 
manufacture.  But  it  is  gorgeous  plu- 
mage, nevertheless,  and  it  shone  with  | 
iridescent  loveliness  last  night  as  the  j 
creature  flew  about  the  stage  of  Cai- 
uegie  Hall  not  far  from  the  tip  of  that  ^ 
1 conjurer’s  wand  that  Mr.  Stokowski 
waves. 


suggest  that  Stravinsky  has  made  a sifgnx, 
mistake  in  marking  the  oboe  mezzo  forte  j 
as  against  the  piano,  dolce,  of  the  flutes?  ; 

In  view  of  the  characteristics  of  the  in-  ' 
strument,  doc.s  not  this  rather  invite  the  | 
plaj'cr  to  come  a little  out  of  the  picture?  : 
For  the  rest,  the  playing  throughout  tho  ; 
evening  was  a pure  delight.  .A  good  deal  of  1 
the  "Infernal  Dance"  (in  the  "Fire-Bird  ) 
is  generally  only  a muddle  of  crossing  lines  i 
and  clashing  timbres;  but  last  night  I was 
astonislied  at  the  clarity  of  the  detail.  In 
tlie  "Fireworks,”  again,  there  was  a pat- 
ness  in  every  entry  that  momentarily 
compensated  us  for  the  ratlier  shOM'y 
cleverness  and  the  curious  mixture  of  in-  , 
fluences  in  this  early  work  of  Stravinsky.  ' 
Of  the  first  Brahms  symphony.  Mr.  'Sto-  ; 
kovski  gave  us  a highly  iiersonal  and  ex-  | 
tremely  Interesting  reading.  Brahms, 
like  every  other  composer,  will  bear  play- 
ing in  as  many  ways  a.s  there  are  con-  | 
ductors  of  genius.  The  reading  on  which 
I was  brought  up,  that  of  Hans  rtk-hter, 
was  a.s  the  poles  asunder  from  Mr.  Sto-  | 
kovski’s.  Richter  made  the  symphony 
.sound  as  if  it  were  made  of  granite:  it 
never  indulged  in  the  .slightest  rubato 
(that  was  always  Richter's  abhorrence) 
but  witli  its  steady  tempo  bore  down  upon 
us  like  a migbly,  irresistible  army.  It 
was  architecture  pure  and  simple,  but 
architecture  alive  in  every  stone.  Mr. 
iStokovski's  Brahms  is  more  nervous  and 
more  romantic,  but,  in  its  way,  equally 
convincing. 

One  could  guess  what  it  was  going  to 
be  from  the  tense  expression  of  those 
great  opening  bars.  In  what  immediately 
followed  I could  not  always  see  eye  to 
eye  with  Mr.  Ftokovski;  I thought  some 
of  the  nuances  a trifle  over-done;  Brahms, 
as  I see  him,  does  not  spend  so  much  time 
contemplating  himself  in  the  glass  as  he 
was  made  to  do  in  one  or  two  bars  of  the 
Introduction.  But  once  Mr.  Stokovski 
had  found  his  poise  he  had  the  steadiest 
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Daily  Column 

Concert  of  the  Philadel7»Ka  Orchestra 

I AIM  SORRY  to  say  we  have  no  orches- 
tra in  England  at  present  that  can 
compare  in  quality  of  material  and  in  dis- 
cipline with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
that  gave  a concert  under  Mr.  Stokovski 
in  the  Carnegie  Hall  last  night.  I can  only 
record  this  general  impression  at  the  mo- 
ment, leaving  more  detailed  considerations 
over  until  I have  had  further  experience 
of  American  musical  conditions. 

In  one  respect  only  did  I think  the 
playing  less  than  ideal, — in  File  occasional 
slight  aggressiveness  of  the  oboe  tone. 
This  may  be  only  my  English  notion , I 
may  have  grown  accustomed  to  a suavci 
ohoe  tone.  But  the  oboe  is  like  cerla.n 
condiments  and  certain  perfumes;  a \ei> 
little  more  than  enough  of  it  may  be  much 
too  much. 

Mendelssohn,  it  is  said,  used  to  tell  his 
pupils,  “Never  wu'ite  anything  for  the  oboe 
that  you  don’t  wish  to  be  heard.”  Even  in 
its  quietest  conversational  tones  the  oboe 
will  cut  through  the  average  orchestral 
ensemble  easily;  and  when  its  voice  Is 
raised,  as  it  often  seemed  to  me  to  be  last 
night,  it  has  the  air  of  monopolizing  too 
much  of  the  conversation.  The  oboe  tone 
was  always  pure  and  the  phrasing  ex- 
quisite, and  its  very  strength  was  mostly 
quite  in  place  in  the  Brahms  symphonv ; 

I but  in  the  delicate  wash  of  color  of  certain 
sections  of  the  "Fire-Bird  ” Suite  it  drew 
too  much  attention  to  itself.  It  struck  too  1 
assertively,  for  instance,  into  the  lovely 
texture  of  the  opening  bars  of  the  B'l- 
I ceuse:  it  was  a.  little  out  of  focus  with  tho 
soft  background  of  muted  violas,  ’cellos 
and  harp,  and  a little  overbearing  toward 
the  solo  bas.soon,  w:hich,  by  the  way,  pro- 
duced a tone  of  almost  incredible  beauty 
here. 

I had  something  of  the  same  feeling 
when  the  oboe  struck  in  after  the  flutes 
in  the  Dance  of  the  Princesses.  Dare  one 


' ARTHUR  HARTMANN  PLAYS. 

Violinist  Warmly  Applauded  at  His 
Recital  in  Aeolian  Hall. 

One  cannot  but  admire  the  seasoned 
musicianship  of  Arthur  Hartmann,  -who 
appeared  in  a violin  recital  at  AtColian 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  He  began 
the  Bach  concerto  in  F major  with 
cold,  clock-work  regularity,  but  lie 
soon  warmed  up  to  his  subject  and 
entered  into  the  serenity  of  the  adagio 
and  the  freedom  of  the  rondo  without 
reserve.  Even  more  exhilarating  was 
the  allegro  in  the  Corelli  number,  which 
left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  its  justness, 
accents  ■ and  timing.  The  Paganini 
variations,  not  particularly  attractive  in 
themselves,  pleased  the  audience  as  a 
show  piece  and  led  to  the  Bach  cha- 
conne, which  was  entirely  within  the 
province  of  the  violinist. 

The  final  group  was  composed  of  num-  i 
hers  arranged  by  Mr.  Hartmann  for  the 
violin,  of  lighter  and  more  popular  qua!-  | 
ity.  The  artist  was  warmly  applauded  i 
throughout  the  afternoon.  Harry  Kauf- 
man was  at  the  piano.  [ 
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(RctUMHrrf-irniirgVitii^  late 
editions.) 

THE  STATE  SYMPHONY. 

The  quick  and  the  dead  both  loomed  j 
large  upon  the  program  with  wh^ch  i 
Josef  Stransky  and  his  State  Sym- 
phony  Orchestra  elected  to  begin  the  | 
season  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  night. 
Tlie  former  was  Wagner,  who  cor  - | 
fributed  three  overtures  — ‘‘laust, 
“Bienzi”  and  ’“Tannhaeuser  andj 
that  timeless  sketch,  “Traeume; 
there  was  also  the  third  symphony, 
in  D minor,  of  Anton  Bruckner. 

Time  "vi'as  when  Bruckner  was  a j 
portentous  name  in  symphonic  netgh-|j 
borhoods,  when  orchestras  played  his  [ 
works  and  critics  discussed  them  with 
some  heat  and  no  small  acrimony, 
yet  so  completely  has  his  sun  setMli.at 
last  night's  performance,  given  tci  | 
commemorate  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  its  composer’s  birth,  was  ■ 
the  first  hearing  the  third  synipt'iOn^ 


bud  hi"l  In  several  years. 

One  coine.s  from  hearintr  It  wearied  | 
and  a little  saddened  at  the  thon.srh’  | 
of  the  prectoiis  ink  and  paper  and  ; 
eye.slsht  that  must  have  g-one  into  it.s  ' 
fashioning;  a little  bewildered,  too.  to 
think  that  this  man  wa.s  once  taken 
with  enormous  seriousness,  and  ihat 
his  admirers  confidently  nominated 
him  as  Brahms's  rival  for  the  Bee- 
thoven succession, 

Tf  must  have  been  Bruckner  s in- 
dustr>'  that  won  him  his  place 
.Musti'lans  are  such  a lazy  lot,  ordi- 
narily, that  even  to-day  a composer 
who  could  write  eleven  symphonies 
and  get  them  performed  would  prob- 
a'oly  win  considerable  renown. 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  Bruckner 
does  resemble  Brahm.s,  For  the  finale 
of  his  first  s>Tnphony  Brahms  w^rote 
a theme  that  Is  first  cousin  to  the 
finale  of  Beethoven's  ninth,  and  for 
the  opening  of  his  rhird  Bruckner 
wrote  a theme  that  Is  simply  the 
first  half  of  the  opening  theme  of 
Beethoven's  ninth.  There  the  re- 
semblance between  the  two  junior  B-’s 
ends.  Brahms  manages  to  say  cer- 
tain things  with  his  theme  that  Bee- 
thoven had  overlooked;  Bruckner 
merely  makes  you  wonder,  irritably, 
why  on  earth  he  doe.sn't  finish  the 
phrase. 

The  bulk  of  his  symphony  is  honest, 
ponderously  built,  utterly  sincere. 
Keppelmetetermuslk,  a string  of  ami- 
able, muddlly  orchestrated  platitudes, 
standing  in  albout  the  same  rel.stlon  to 
Brahms  that  Gene  Stratton  Porte’- 
bear.s  to  Samuel  Butler.  Tf  he  had 
talent  It  was  for  popular  music.  The  ^ 
third  movement  contains  a pretty' 
w^altz,  and  the  finale  has  a nice  one- 
step;  if  both  were  not  so  clumsily  put 
together  and  sandwiched  in  between 
the  most  appalling  quasi -Beethoven-  i 
istio  banalities  they  would  be  rather  j 
cheering.  [ 

Mr.  Stransky’s  men  weathered  the  i 
fifty-five  minutes  of  Bruckner  with 
‘admirable  endurance  and  generally 
commendable  skill,  although  the  orass 
and  woodwind  were  not  always  of  :ine 
mind  regarding  the  pitch.  A sizeable 
audience  greeted  the  conductor  whh 
evident  friendliness  and  was  even 
amiable  about  the  symphony. 


Third  Symphony  is  le.ss  familiar,  and  It 
conics  very  evidently  from  the  days  be- 
fore Bruckner  had  become  overwhelm- 
ingly enamored  of  tho  Wagnerian  idiom. 
There  are  earlier  influences  In  this 
rhlro  Symphony,  and  the  first  and  most 
evident  is  that  of  Beethoven.  The  firat 
theme  is  so  close  to  that  of  the  opening 
of  the  Beethoven  Ninth  Symphony  that 
the  resemblance  Is  inescapable , first  of 
all  In  its  contour,  tonality  and  orches- 
tral color,  and  finally  in  its  spirit  of 
mystery  and  suspense,  with  the  stark 
theme  at  length  unlea.shlng  Itself  and 
crashing  through  the  orchostraj  chaos. 
The  opening  of  tho  slow  movement,  in 
turn,  is  after  the  manner  of  the  Bee- 
thoven of  the  broad  adagios. 

Now  and  again  emerges  the  later 
Bruckner  of  the  gorgeous  brasses,  the 
cliorale  passage.^,  the  curious  pizzicati 
figures  for  the  basses  and  tho  broad 
melodic  curves  which  are  inseparable 
cliaractcristics  of  his  music.  The  sym- 
phony a-a  a whole,  how'ever.  is  the  weak- 
est of  Bruckner's  works  that  we  know. 
It  has  already,  full  grown,  the  faults 
which  disfigure  the  frequently  gigantic 
conceptions  of  the  later  scores.  There 
is  the  endless  preparation  for  a com- 
manding climax  that  is  either  frittered 
away  or  does  not  arrive  at  all.  The 
finale  commences  with  typically  Bruck- 
nerian  alarms  and  excursions,  fanfares 
and  shoutings  enough  to  welcome  the 
judgment  day.  And  then  there  is  a 
pause,  a scratching  of  the  head  on  the 
part  of  the  composer.  "Bet  me  see— 
what  was  I going  to  say?” 

The  strongest  movement  of  this  sym- 
phony Is  probably  the  scherzo,  of  which 
the  first  part  Is  full  of  energy  and 
humor,  and  the  trio  a true  "landler”  In 
peasant  style— and  what  a peasant,  at 
the  bottom  of  his  soul,  this  strange,  half 
childish,  half  .apocalyptic  Bruckner ! 
In  all  the  other  movements  are  lofty 
thoughts,  but  they  alternate  with  sym- 
phonic papier-mSchd  that  looks  p auslble 
on  paper  and  crumbles  to  nothing  at  a 
swing  of  the  conductor’s  baton. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  tho  per- 
-.>rmancea  of  either  this  symphony  or  of 
the  "Faust”  overture  that  preceded  it 
were  of  particular  brilliancy.  Mr. 
Stransky  displayed  his  familiar  attri- 
butes. He  made  mucli  of  certain  cli- 
maxes in  the  “Faust”  overture  and 
slackened  his  tempi  more  than  some 
conductors  would  in  other  places.  Tlie 
music  it.self  did  the  rest,  and  attested 
once  more  to  the  crying  pity  of  the  fact 
tiiat  Wagner  did  not  write  the  complete 
■ ‘Faust”  symphony  which  he  once 
planned ; to  his  power  of  musical  psy- 
chology, even  when  the  "Faust”  over- 
ture was  first  sketched;  to  his  anticipa- 
tions. in  the  love  of  music,  if  his  chro- 
maticism arsi  the  poignancy  of  "Tristan 
and  Isolde.”  There  was  an  audience  of 
good  size,  which  cordially  applauded  the 
conductor. 


motifs,  like  grease  spots  swfmming  on 
the  top  of  weak  soup."  Biilow  called 
him  “the  Asiatic  Bruckner."  As  for 
the  powerful  and  unbridled  Hanslick, 
he  abused  Bruckner  like  a pickpocket, 
pursued  him  and  harassed  him  with  a 
venom  that  knew  no  bounds. 


And  still  there  is  rancor  and  dis- 
agreement concerning  the  music  of ! 
Bruckner.  For  some  he  w'as  and  is  a ! 
seer  and  a prophet,  the  master,  at  his  | 
best,  of  a strangely  exalted  discourse,  ' 
grazing  the  sublime,  though  his  speech  I 
was  both  halting  and  prohx;  he  stam-  ' 
mered  and  he  knew  not  when  to  stop. 
But  sometimes  he  was  among  the  stars, 
and  often  he  was  at  the  heart  of  life.  : 
For  many,  though,  he  is  still  the  ahom-  ; 
ination  of  desolation.  In  New  York  i 
his  music  has  never  thrived,  though  i 
persistent  efforts  have  been  made  by  i 


it 


various  conductors  to  acclimatize 
here.  Mr.  Stransky  has  been  one  of 
his  doughtiest  champions.  He  per- 
formed Bruckner’s  Fifth  Symphony  m | 


his  first  season  (1911-’12)  as  conduc- 
tor  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  in  I 
the  season  of  1912-’13  he  played  the  | 


' Sixth  Symphony.  In  ^*1®. , 

' 1917-’18  he  repeated  the  hifth,  and  fie. 
' played  the  Eighth  in  the  season  of  i 
l919-’20. 

I The  Third  Symphony,  which  he 
I played  last  night,  was  new  here  under 
i his  baton,  but  the  work  w'as  not  new 
^ to  New  York,  for  Walter  Damrosch 
conducted  it  thirty-nine  years  ago  at  a 
concert  of  the  Symphony  Society,  for 
the  first  time  in  America.  Bruckn^er 
composed  it  in  1873,  packed  it  in  his 
portfolio  with  the  scores  of  its  two 
predecessors,  and  journeyed  to  Bay- 
reuth to  lay  his  music  at  the  feet  of 
his  beloved  W’agner.  It  is  said  that 
Wagiier  was  greatly  pleased  with  these 
works,  and  that  he  willingly  accepted 
the  dedication  of  the  Third. 


OTHER  MUSIC.  1 

E.  Robert  Schmitz  emerged  last] 
night  fro  mthe  Franco-American  Mus-. 
ical  Society  with  Twelve  Etudes  of 
Szymanowski  in  his  grasp.  "It  Is, 
confides  the  program,  ‘‘the  first  com- 
plete performance  of  this  work  in  New 
York.”  which-  indicates  that  frag- 
ments have  been  heard  before  at  other 
concerts.  This  Is  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  a cer^ln  erratic  continuity  which 
weaves  the  twelve  studies  together. 
Mr.  Schmitz  recaptured  the  uncanny- 
quality  of  chattering  thoughts  in  this 
work  with  vivid  understanding  and 
sympathy.  It  is  a theme  after  the 
hearts  of  the  composers  somewhat 
vaguely  called  "modern”  and  yet  It 
Is  done  without  the  aggressive  di.s- 
.sonerces  and  freaks  of  phrasing  which 
this  .school  so  conscientiously  applies. 

For  the  rest  there  was  Biszt  (in 
which  Mr.  Schmitz  was  much  le.s.s 
happy),  an(l  the  B minor  Sonata  of 
Chopin  and  a bitter-sweet  Sonatine 
by  Roussel.  The  painist’s  technique 
is  not  flawless  and  there  are  sudden 
Incredible  false  notes  from  his  ner- 
vous fingers.  A.  S.«- 


Lmcrence  Gilman 


I It  was  a pleasure  to  w-elcome  Mr.; 
I Stransky  and  his  State  Symphony  Or- 
I chestra  at  their  first  concert  of  the' 
1 season  last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall; 
i for  Mr.  Strarrsky'  had  chosen  a provoc- 
ative program,  and  Mr.  Stransky  him- 
I self  was  in  his  best  form:  buoyant 
i and  vivid,  and  filled  with  contagious 
i enthusiasm  for  the  task  that  he  had 
! taken  in  hand,  which,  in  its  chief 
phase,  was  nothing  less  than  a per- 
formance of  one  of  the  seldom  heard 
' symphonies  of  that  strange  and 
pathetic  genius,  Anton  Bruckner. 


L 


By  OLIN  DOTVNES. 


I Iillilii.i  of  Yeatetday:*^ Times. 


The  symphony  was  Bruckner’s  Third, 
in  D minor,  performed  by  Mr.  Stransky  : 
in  commemoration  of  the  hundredth  an-  ; 
niversary  of  Bruckner’s  birth,  which  j 
fell  on  September  4.  Bruckner  was 
born  at  Ansfelden,  Upper  Austria,  in 
1844  and  died  at  Vienna  in  1896.  He 
was  nine  years  older  than  Brahms 
(against  whom  he  was  absurdly  pitted  by  | 
his  unwise  adherents)  and  eleven  | 

years  younger  than  Wagner,  whom  he  j 
worshiped.  He  wrote  his  first  sym- 1| 
phony  in  the  year  of  the  first  produc- 
tion  of  “Tristan  and  Isolde,”  and  he  ; 
laid  down  his  pen  while  Richard  ; 
Strauss  was  sketching  “Till  Eulen- 
spiegel."  His  work,  that  is  to  ^say, 
spanned  the  period  during  whicli),  ro- 
mantici.sm  reached  its  splendid  sum- 
mit and  began  to  decline,  and  Bruck- 
ner’s eyes  caught  something  of  that 
radiance. 


This  symphony,  is  less  characteristic 
of  Bi-uckner  than  are  the  later  ones — 
especially  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth 
and  Ninth.  It  offers  fewer  examples 
both  of  his  faults  and  of  his  virtues. 
On  the  one  hand  it  is  shorter  and  less 
garrulous,  it  sprawls  less  awkwardly, 
it  goes  about  its  business  more  expe- 
ditiously. On  the  other  hand,  it  is,  at 
its  best,  far  less  imposing  in  substance. 
Us  ideas  are  slighter.  Sometimes  they 
are  merely  blatant  and  vacuous,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  first 
movement,  which  is  scarcely  worth  the 
breath  that  the  trumpet  has  to  expend 
on  it.  Or  they  are  sanctimoniously 
Beethovenish,  without  the  noble  sim- 
plicity of  Beethoven  at  his  best,  as 
in  the  opening  string  theme  of  the 
slow  movement.  Or  they  are  exasper- 
atingly  trivial,  as  in  the  second  theme 
(F  sharp  major)  of  the  Finale,  for  the 
first  violins.  Tel  now  and  again  the 
i irrepressible  genius  of  Bruckner  wells 
I up  into  the  music,  as  in  the  beautiful 
second  subject  of  the  first  movement, 
with  its  lovely  accompaniment  figure 
1 for  the  violins  twining  about  the  theme 
in  the  horn  and  violas;  and  then  for 
half  a dozen  pages  you  get  writing 
that  is  truly  captivating  and  distin- 
guished— though  scarcely  the  essential 
Bruckner. 

That  Bruckner  is  to  be  found  only  | 
in  the  matuver  symphonies — in,  for 
example,  the  matchless  Adagio  of  the 
Eighth.  Mr.  Stransky  might  well  put 
that  monumental  score  (using  the  cuts 
that  he  has  skillfully  made  in  it)  on 
one  of  his  future  programs.  His  audi- 
ence last  night  'was  unmistakably 
pleased  witji  the  Third;  it  might  be 
deeply  stirred  by  the  Eighth.  For  that 
is  music  in  which  the  true  Bruckner 
emerges:  the  Bruckne^  who  saw  visions* 
and  dreamed  dreams  as  colossal,  as 
grandiose,  as  awful  in  lonely  splendor, 
as  those  of  William  Blake. 


elate  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  centenary  of  Anton  Bruckner  was 
observed  .by  the  performance  of  his  third 
symphony  at  the  concert  of  the  State 
Sj'mphony  Orche.stra,  Josef  Stransky, ! 
conductor,  last  night  in  Ganiegle  Hall- 
The  remainder  of  the  program  consisted 
of  tVagner— the  one.  In  whose  company, 
of  all  composers,  Bruckner  would  have 
been  . happy  — represented  by  the 
“Fau.st”.  overture,  the  overtures  to 
"Rlenzi”  and  "Tannhauser,”  and  the 
“Traumc,”  originally  a study  for  “Tris- 
tan and  Isolde.” 

Thi  greater  number  of  Bruckner’s 
symphonies  played  here  have  been  his 
latei  works,  which  are  those  of  his 
Wagnerian  period  (*ho,  once  hearing 
them,  forgets  the  Bayreuth  tubas  of  the 
elegy  of  the  finale  of  the  Seventh?  The 


He  was  a patient,  humble,  naive,  : 
sensitive  and  pitiable  roul — the  best-  ; 
hated  composer,  saving  his  idol  Wag- 
ner, of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  j 
dedicated  his  second  symphony  to  ' 
Franz  Liszt,  his  third  “to  Master  Rich- 
ard Wagner,  in  deepest  reverence’';  his 
sixth  to  bis  landlord  (though  he  after- 
ward annulled  this),  his  seventh  to 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  his  eighth  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria;  and  he  intended 
to  dedicate  his  ninth  to  God — at  least: 
there  is  a legend  to  the  effect  that  ne 
purposed  to  inscribe  it  “to  the  dear  ' 
Lord”;  but  he  died  of  dropsy  before 
the  finale  was  composed. 

What  was  not  said  of  his  music  by 
the  partisans  of  Brahms!  Elizabet 
von  Herzogenberg,  from  whose  letters 
to  her  devoted  Brahms  we  quoted  yes- 
terday, called  him  “an  inflated  wind- 
bag," and  could  find  nothing  in  his  music 
but  “one  or  two  not  quite  impossible 


The  rest  of  Mr.  Stransky’s  program 
was  all  Wagner:  the  “Faust  Overture, 
v-hich  began  it  (as  prelude  to  the 
Bruckner);  and  the  Overtures  to 
“Rienzi’*  and  ‘‘Tannhauser,”  with 
“Traume”  between  them.  Mr.  Stran- 
sky  and  his  orchestra,  read  the  sym- 
phony with  fervor,  with  intense  con- 
viction. Mr.  Stransky  was  in  his  ele- 
ment, for  he  knows  and  loves  the  music 
of  Bruckner-,  and  he  had  evidently 
kiadled  the  enthusiasm  of  his  players. 

The  audience  was  cordially  demoh- 
strative. 
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Bliss  Breton  in  I)cbnt. 

Ruth  Breton,  violinist,  made  her  d4but 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall 
She  ha.s  evidently  a sensitively  musical 
and  ernotiinal  nature.  Her  tone  is  rich, 
brilliant  and  : crsonaI  in  quality.  He* 
sincerity  and  enthusiasm  in  Interpreta 
tion  were  trr  tagiou.».  The.se  eh  * a - 
teristlcs  conquered  the  nervousness  of  a 
first  perforaiaiiee  and  ceria  n m.iio*  de- 
fects of  execution  which  this  netvou.s- 
n 'SE  eng  ndtred.  Others  play  their 
Vital!  ('‘Chaconne’’)  and  Lalo  ("Sym- 


muslcIanA wno  give  iirsi  ruuiLais  in  tnisi^ 
city  possess  Miss  Breton’s  imagination, 
feeling  an  I inherent  Individual  ty. 

In  addition  to  tho  compositions  by 
Vltali  ami  L-Oo.  wh  ch  i.i  k<  • -.c” 
demands  of  different  kinds  upon  the  per- 
foimc.r.  Mi.- 1 Ur-to..  ; -i.'  H 

pieces,  “Elegie,’'  by  Cyril  Scott; 
"’Tango,”  Poldowski : ‘Hills,”  Cecil 

Burleigh;  "Agite,”  Dont-Auer;  "Lk:  plus 
que  lent.”  Debussy;  “Scene  from  the 
Czardas,”  Hub.ay.  These  composition.-* 
were  well  selected.  They  displayed  dif- 
ferent ii.sp-'Cls  of  the  VlOiill^^t's  Hi  an*: 
made  entertaining  contrast  in  the  pro-  : 
gram.  Cyril  Scott’s  piece  is  not  highly 
original,  but  is  good  from  the  perform- 
er’s point  of  view.  Poldowski’s  "Tan, go" 
bears  in  the  score  the  spb-captlon. 
"d’une  facon  canaille.”  It  Is  a witty 
invention,  unpretentious,  and  well  con-  | 
trivecl  for  violin  and  piano. 

The  composer  says  no  more  than  she 
can,  and  says  it  with  the  spirit  of  a 
feminine  chabfler.  Cecil  Burleigh’s 
"Hills”  is  very  simple;  none  the  loss  did 
Miss  Breton,  in  performing  It,  sliow  the 
qualities  of  style,  of  taste  and  a fine- 
spun legato  which  distinguish  pupils  of 
Leopold  Auer.  The  Dont-Auer  compo- 
sition is  the  dexterous  treatment  of 
technical  problems  and  musical  figures 
native  to  the  violin.  In  these  small 
pieces  Miss  Breton  was  eloquent  with- 
out pretense  ot  exaggeration.  She  re- 
vealed an  ingratiating  personality  and 
the  instincts  of  the  virtuoso.  Even  when 
she  was  tremulous  she  showed  spirit  and 
authority.  Experience  of  the  concert 
stage  should  do  much  for  her  and  ac- 
celerate her  development.  She  is  today 
a violinist  ot  substantial  achievement 
and  future  promise. 

In  response  to  hearty  applause  Miss 
Bieton  added  to  the  program. 
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Music  and  the  Next  Generation 

1I1AVE  been  looking  over  the  musical 
plans  of  various  Amer-can  cities  lor 
1,18  season  that  is  just  commencing  and 
I ive  been  struck  by  the  number  of  stu- 
1 "nt3‘  concerts”  and  “concerts  for  young 
I piiple."  We  in  London  have  recently  be- 
I :n  to  give  orchestral  concerts,  with  c.x- 
I ■ anatory  remarks,  for  children;  and  such 
' iicerts  have  been  given  for  some  time  In 
I ' linburgh,  Liverpool,  and  other  towns;  but 
I fancy  that  Amenca  was  the  pioneer  in 
is  enterprise. 

>'f  anything  could  make  a country 
fciMisical,  it  ought  to  be  this:  again  and 
is? tin  I have  heard  the  pessimists  declare 
I'l;  it  the  present  generation  is  hopeless, 
inOi-'that  the  only  hope  is  in  the  children.  I 
I'a.q  any  one  tell  me  what  the  results  so 
lar  have  been,  or  is  it  too  early  yet  to  lOOk 
foi’  results?  The  interest  that  the  children 
I ‘k  e in  their  concerts  is  undeniable;  ,jut 
lo  they  remain  interested  in  mus.c  when 
1“''  y grow  up?  I am  not  asserting  the 
hepgative,  I am  only  asking  for  information. 
hJo'oody  who  is  frank  with  himself  can 
ly  that  hitherto  what  has  passed  for 
I 'Usical  education  has  lamentably  failed 
1j  j make  people  musical  In  the  full  sense 
. I the  word,  t ’.  f.dents  learn  how  to  sing. 

' to  play  the  piano  or  the  violin  or  some 
• tlij  tr  instrument;  but  comparatively  few 


t /them  become  really  musical.  Their  in-| 


J'  I 


.'cst  begins  and  ends  with  their  special 
Instrument;  about  music  as  a whole  the 
l^iijjority  of  them  know  little  and  care  less. 

I peak  from  a pretty  wide  experience  of 
I )\nservatcries  and  students  In  England. 

I cjt  me  illustrate  my  point  by  a couple  of' 
lyjplcal  cases.  '« 

|l  once  lived  in  an  English  provincial  £ 
' h'h  of  nearly  a million  inhabitants.  It  'i 
I I d a conservatoire  in  which  every  branch  f 
I ■ music  was  taught.  It  had  some  very  ■ 
t*I])able  teachers,  especially  of  the  string' 
i latrumeiUs,  and  something  like  a thou- 
I i/oci  students  each  term.  Taking  the  vio- 
iir)i  and  'ceilo  students  al6ne  at  about  200 
(tj.'r  term,  and  allowing  for  the  large  num- 
I.er  of  private  teachers  in  the  town,  it 
1 ould  be  pretty  safe  to  aay  that  in  ten 
Itf  fifteen  years  something  like  10,000  peo- 
lie  must  liave  learned  to  play  a string) 
Dstrument.  Here,  one  would  have  thought,  | 
.as  an  ample  public  for  chamber  musk;* 
et  Ihc  melunchoi.v  f.-ict  is  that  It  was 
I rceedingly  difficult  to  get  together  a .sub- 
t ription  list  of  a hundred  for  tour  quartet ! 
toiicerts  per  annum.  The  only  conclusion  * 
i could  come  to  was  that  the  toachiug 
fhese  people  had  had  may  have  taught 
I 'em  how  to  play  tho  violin  or  the  'cello, 
l it  It  had  not  made  ihem  musical,  or 
(,en  fond  of  music. 

take  the  case  of  the  vocal  students 
aln  and  .again  I used  to  be  ast^d  to 
a youn-.-,  .soprano  or  oontrait^  the 
I ore  of  some  opera  or  other  that  con-  i 


them  : 
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Ijed  nn  arfa  they  wanted  to  learn.  1 
f*  ced  Rafter  a time  that  the  pages  of  the 
( were  becoming  very  soiled,  but  that 
rest  of  the  score  was  not.  It  was 
?v  ent  that  all  that  these  bright  young 
tures  were  interested  In  In  “Louise” 
! I “Depuis  le  jour,”  in  “L’Enfant  Pro- 
hjie,”  the  aria  of  Lla,  in  “Madam  Butter- 
|v  “One  fine  day,”  and  so  on.  If  it  was 
1 '’nor,  all  he  wanted  to  know  in  the 
‘.vjistersinger”  was  the  Prize  Bong  and  the 
h'l  Songs;  if  a bass,  and  I lent  him 
a 'is  Godounov,”  he  merely  turned  to 
Czar’s  aria  “My  power  Is  absolute.” 
;.i(e  of  these  people  seemed  to  have  the 
'•s:  curiosity  about  the  opera  as  a whole. 
3 the  literature  classes  at  our  univer- 
jjs  did  little  more  than  produce  students 
i had  no  use  for  Shakespeare  except 
>j|et  up  two  or  three  of  the  more  hack- 
ed speeches  and  spout  them  in  public, 
^ hould  opine  that  there  was  something 
Jig  in  our  way  of  teaching  literature. 

In  an  equivalent  thing  to  this  happens 
usic,  what  conclusion  can  we  come  to 
pt  that  there  is  something  funda- 
a.ally  wrong  with  our  methods  of 
I ling  m|isic?  Hundreds  of  thousands 
Indents  during  the  last  ten  years  must 
I taken  an  appreciation  course  in 
c,  or  read  one  of  the  many  books  on 
subject.  I should  be  glad  to  be  able 
slieve  that  all  these  people  have  be- 
enthusiastic  concert-goers,  but  the 
of  our  English  concerts,  at  any  rate, 

I-  not  encourage  that  belief, 
rhaps  most  young  people  in  the  past 
I been  forced  to  approach  music  from 
vrong  direction.  It  has  been  made  a 
:h  of  pedagogics,  instead  of  a Joyous 
nture.  Perhaps  the  right  way  to 
|s  people  love  music  is  to  let  the  con- 
unconsciously  soak  into  them  that 
jam,  not  medicine.  The  new  method 
ving  very  young  children  music,  in- 
of  teaching  it  to  them,  seems  more 
"ul  than  the  older  rigid  pedagogic 
!Ods. 

ERNEST  NEWMAN. 


niarilla  and  Oriental  Impressions 

narilla  and  “Oriental  Impressions” 
ituted  the  ballets  of  Anna  Pavlowa’s 
rniance  last  evening.  The  former  is 
d favorite  and  wa.s  heartily  received, 
[lerhaps  not  as  colorful  as  other  num- 
n her  repertoire,  being  along  the  more 
■ntional  lines  of  the  ballet,  but  it  was 
;lfully  and  perfectly  executed.  "Orien- 
npressions”  consists  of  dances  adapted 
the  Japanese  and  Hindu.  The  dances 
p.'in  are  mo.stly  a matter  of  form  and 
. difficult  of  comprehension  by  an  Oc- 
iai  mind  not  versed  in  their  lore.  The 
wedding  dance  was  interesting  and 
and  that  of  Krishna  and  Rhada  a 
exotic  thing. 
f divertissements  were  also  old  favor- 
Ind  for  that  reason  one  was  glad  to 
■hern  again.  Particularly  well  liked 
“Californian  Poppy,”  a som  dance  by 
Pavlowa,  and  “Bacchanale.  ’ danced 
her  partner.  Novikoff  also  pleased 
his  “Warrior  Dance.” 
re  is  an  ominous  note  about  this  fare- 
lind  one  fears  that  it  may  be  true.  It 
I be  a pity.  Such  grace,  beauty  and 
ne.ss  as  Pavlowa  has  given  us  arc  irre- 
ublc. 
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(Harry  Farbman,  Violinist,  Heard, 
larry  Farbman  gave  a violin  recital 
I Aeolian  Hall  last  evening,  honored  by 
its  presence  of  hie  former  master,  Auer, 
Id  of  an  audience  cordial  to  his  free 
Id  spirited  playing.  Four  years  of 
Incert  tours  to  South  America  and 
iistralla  had  developed  the  self-com- 
lind  of  a young  artist,  broadening  hie 
l.le  beyond  mere  student  technique  to 
lit  of  an  individual  Interpreter  He 
ive  with  Max  Rablonvltc.h  the  sonata 
€ Franck  and  achieved  a dashing  fl- 
filc  In  .Saint-SaHns's  concerto  To  short 
j cc  : by  Achron.  Krelsler  and  AVllhelmJ 
I -dded  an  old-time  "Russian  Car- 
I al”  of  Wlenlaw.skl. 

By  OMR  DOWNBB. 


Roland  Ilayr*  Slnga. 

la  id  Hayes,  th'  colored  tenor  who.-ie 
T-»rkable  iue.  .-3ft  In  Into  . ea.“dns  has 
•e  J'  itiflej  by  the  .sincerity  and  In- 
1*1  {<ne-  of  dr  art.  gave  Ma  first  New 
• . eit-ii  of  Season  ' ‘cnlay 


afternoon  In  Carnegie  Hall.  He  sang 
the  Mozart  aria  "Per  pieta.  non  ricer- 
cate" ; "An  die  Leier,”  Schubert;} 
■;Gflstemahe.”  .Schumann;  “Beherzi- 
gung.”  Wolf;  “In  a Myrtle  Shade,” 
Griff cs:  "I  Know  a Hill.”  Whelpley : 
"A  Caravan  From  China  Comes,”  and 
a final  group  of  negro  spirituals.  It 
Is  hi  songs  of  intimate  emotional  appeal 
rather  than  in  bravura  passages  or  In 
music  which  demands  a robust  and 
dramatic  character  of  voice  that  Mr. 
Hayis  makes  his  deepest  impression. 
There  he  seems  most  completely  and 
distinctively  himself.  Contrai-y  to  pop- 
ular misconceptions  of  the  niusical  tem- 
perament of  his  race,  it  is  not  in  special 
rhythms';  .sentimentality  or  the  broader 
type  of  comedy  that  he  is  Interested, 
but  In  songs  that  require  exceptional 
refinement  and  sensibility.  When  such 
1 song.o  lie  well  for  a voice  which  is 
beautiful  but  of  limited  capacities  they 
are  sung  with  admirable  legato  and 
sharing  of  phrase,  with  fine  nuances 
and  a true  simplicity  that  stirs  the 
listener.  , , 

The  Mozart  aria  showed  a greater 
r rouhdness  and  agility  of  the  voice  than 
It  had  two  years  ago,  but  it  was  m 
late--  songs  that  Mr.  Hayes  came,  most 
fully  into  his  own.  Of  these  were  Wolf  s 
“Beherzigung.”  and  the  two  Schubert 
songs  sung  as  encores  after  this  group. 
The  melancholy  and  loneliness  of  Sc.iu- 
berl  were  felt  by  the  performer  and 
the  audience.  Orlffes's  song  is  for  the 
writer  one  of  the  best  that  this  ^dm- 
post'r  produced.  It  has  a mood  of  its 
owr.  and  a fine  harmonic  background 
which  does  not  usurp  bull  admirably 
I .sets  off  the  voice  part.  In  the  song 
of  Storey  Smith  there  was  not  onl.v  the 
painting  of  an  exotic  scene,  but  some- 
thing of  the  wonder  and  wistfulnes.s 
thai  the  thought  of  a distant  and 
evanescent  beauty  may  invoke. 

M'-.  Hayes  achieved  hl.s  end.s  by  ex-  1 
, celU  nt  diction  as  well  as  vocal  control.  | 
and  by  imagination  and  the  instinct  for  | 

! the  svbtlfr  and  finer  sides  of  the  art  . 
of  interpretation.  He  Is  Increasing  nis 
repertory  and  range  of  expression  with  ] 
the  seasons,  but  he  might  do  well,  when  ; 
he  has  broadened  and  enriched  his 
i musical  taste  as  he’  desires,  to  select  t 
'certain  songs  w'hlch  are  peculiarly  his  . 
own  and  concentrate  upon  their  pres- 
entation to  his  audiences.  ^ 

* Nina  Tarasova  Again  In  Folk  Songs.  | 

Nina  Tarasova  reappeared  last  evening  , 
at  Aeollarr  Hall,  singing  In  costumes  by  ! 
Soudelklne,  artist  of  the  Chauve  Souris,  ‘ 
her  familiar  folksongs  and  art  songs  of 
Russia,  with  echoes  from  Latin  lands 
visited  in  Summer  travels.  Besides  a 
popular  Naples  tarantella,  tJiere  were 
Schindler’s  arrangements  of  a Sala- 
manca muleteer’s  chant  and  an  Irish 
war  ballad  of  Napoleon’s  day.  as  well  as 
Tlersot's  version  of  the  French  "Pa.s- 
.sant  par  Lorraine.”  Mme.  Tarasova's 
varied  and  vivacious  treatment  of  hum- 
ble themes,  tender  or  .tragic,  won  her 
audience’s  cordial  rippreciatlon.  Lazar 
Weiner  assisted  at  the  piano. 

Five  year.s  ago  Roland  Hayes  gave 
a concert  in  a little  upstairs  room  in 
135th  Street  with  a group  of  bis  own 
people  about  him.  Yesterday  after-  ( 
noon  he  packed  Carnegie  Hall  to  the 
doors  with  as  varied  a collection  of 
races  and  profe.ssions  as  that  staid  old 
building  has  ever  held.  It  was  a tri- 
umph for  true  music,  but  at  what  cost 
and  after  what  struggles  only  Roland 
Hayes  knows. 

Something  of  this  heartbreak  is  Im- 
prisoned forever  in  his  voice  and  has 
found  its  way  to  his  program.  The 
songs  he  sings  are  all  a little  pen- 
sive, a little  wistful.  Even  the  Negro 
folk-songs  which  you  hear  shouted  In 
uprarious  glee  are  tender  rather  than 
hilarious.  Whereas  the  ’’Spirituals” 
have  a simple  poignancy  which  breaks 
down  all  defenses.  Y'esterday  after 
the  Mozart  aria  he  sang  a lleder 
group,  a few'  fragments  of  Griffes,  and 
then  crooned  his  way  into  the  songs 
of  Jesus  and  the  soul  which  by  and  by 
would  lay  this  burden  down.  His  voice 
has  the  same  magical  gifts  of  true 
depth  and  feeling  and  light,  discern- 
ing skill  with  w'hlch  he  follows  the 
delicate  contours  of  his  melody.  There 
were  moments  when  you  felt  that  ho 
grew  suddenly  con.scious  of  the  size 
of  Carnegie  Hall  and  when  you  longed 
to  beg  him  not  to  force  that  lovely 
tone  against  its  vast  walls.  But  this 
was  only  an  occasional  note;  for  the 
most  part  his  voice  seemed  to  have 
gained  in  strength  and  sweetness. 
Cei'talnly  It  wove  its  tisual  spell  over 
a huge  audience  which  begged  clam- 
orously for  encores.  A.  S. 


to  Til's  'antmarretum.  Punctual  to  the 
starling  hour  and  sparing  of  encores,  he 
was  compelled  at  last  to  give  the  crowd 
Its  way  with  many  recalls  for  his  Irish 
folksongs  and  the  kindred  lyric.s  of  mod- 
ern composers. 

Bach’s  air  from  ”Ich  bin  ein  guter 
Hrlt,”  sung  in  English,  and  one  from 
Handel’s  forgotten  Italian  opera,  ”Glu- 
stlno,”  arranged  by  Samuel  Endlcott,  .( 
drew  as  encore  an  unfamiliar  song.  "The 
Heavy  Hours.”  Tlie  quaint  piece  Is  of 
unknown  authorship,  "di.scovered”  by 
the  same  adapter.  Endicott,  in  a Bos- 
ton collection.  To  a superb  outburst  in 
the  German  "Mainacht”  of  Brahms  and 
Rachmaninoff’s  ’’Before  My  Window.” 
beautifully  enunciated  as  McCormack 
can,  hs  added  the  Russian  composer’s 
“The  Children”  and  Schubert’s  "Ave 
Maria,”  a favorite  greeted  with  Instant 
applause. 

The  Irish  and  other  ballads  were,  as 
usual,  fresh  results  of  constant  research 
and  loving  care  with  which  McCormack 
has  lavishly  enriched  the  older  battle- 
horses  of  popular  repetoire.  Lauri  Ken- 
nedy assisted  In  ’cello  solos,  accom- 


JOHN  MXORMACK 

John  McCormack’s  admirers  jammed 
the  utmost  capacity  of  Camogle  Hall 
last  night,  frankly  rejoicing  to  find  their 
ttnof  hero  In  prime  form  at  the  outset  of 
a new  season.  The  singer  met  them  In 
a mood  of  high  musical  endeavor,  such 
as  has  for  years  given  artistic  Interest 


panled  by  Dorothy  Kennedy  at  the 
piano,  while  the  tenor's  songs  were 
played,  as  for  many  seasons  past,  by 
Edwin  Schneider. 

Rose  Raymond  in  Piano  Recital. 

Rose  Raymond  appeared  In  a piano 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian 
Hall.  It  was  not  Ull  Miss  Raymond 
reached  thle  Beethoven  Sonata  that  one 
appreciated  the  fact  that  she  had  niore 
’ than  a confusing  turn  for  speed.  The 
i balance  In  her  favor  was  turned  by  the 
indestructible  composer. 

Her  Schumann  suffered  from  the  same 
haste  In  the  fast  measures  that^  had 
spoiled  her  Bach,  but  made  up  for  it  in 
moments  of  real  sensitiveness  and  feel- 
ing. The  remain.'ler  of  the  program  In- 
cluded the  “Cathedral  engloutle”  of 
Debussy  and  a Rhapsodic  by  Dohnanyi. 

Dora  Rose  Pleases  in  Songs. 

Dora  Rose,  diminutive  and  dainty  both 
in  pijesence  and  voice,  appeared  for  the 
first  time  last  evening  at  Aeolian  Hall, 
singing  modern  Italian  and  American 
lyrics  and  somewhat  more  classic  Ger- 
man and  French.  She  sang  pleasingly 
'many  light  soprano  hlrs.  Including  those 
of"  Kramer,  Watts  and  Mana  ZuccS, 
while  at  the  close  she  attempted  the 
chromatic  air  from  ”Coq  d’Or”  and' 
Rachmaninoff's  "Ecstasy  of  Spring.”  In 
the  intimate  hall  the  young  singer 
showed  good  command  of  her  resources. 
Emilio  Roxas  assisted  at  the’ piano.  , 

The  Friends  of  Music  Givi;  a | 
Bach  Program  at  Their 
Opening  Concert 

The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music 
heartened  their  friends  and  confounded” 
their  imaginary  enemies  by  presenting 
yesterday  afternoon  at  their  first  con- 
cert of  the  season  in  the  Town  Hall  a 
program  of  uncommon  interest.  It  wds 
not  only  an  all-Bach  program — a wel- 
come thing  in  itself — but  it  offered  a.- 
its  chief  feature  a performance  of  one 
of  JJach’s  most  touching  and  beautiful 
works,  the  church  cantati  “Gottes 
y.eit  ist  die  allerbeste  Zeif’  (the 
“Actus  tragicus,”  No.  105  in  the  edi- 
tion of  the  Bachgesellschaft) ; music  in 
which  the  young  master — for  he  was 
then  in  his  twenties — brooded  with  awe 
and  tenderness  and  exaltation  upon  the 
.supreme  enigma.  For  thi.s  cantata  is 
1 a song  of  moure’ng;  the  theme  is 
■ Death— its  inevitability  and  its  m;^?- 
1 tery,  conceived  as  the  devout  Teutonic 
: mind  of  the  youthful  Bach,  .an  eight- 
i oenth-cent ury  Protestant  of  genius, 
would  necessarily  have  viewed  it:  with 
! piety,  with  infinite  compassion,  witii 
serene,  unquestioning  faith  in  the 
promises  of  the  Redeemer,  with  an  un- 
shakable assurance  of  the  consolatoiy 
love  of  Christ. 

The  epigram  of  Spitta,  echoed  by 
.Schweitzer,  that  this  cantata  is  the 
development  of  an  antithesis  between 
the  Old  Testament  dread  of  death  and 
the  New  Testament  joy  in  death,  be- 
tween the  wrath  of  a vengeful  God  '”ul 
the  atoning  love  of  Christ,  is  strik- 
ing and  plausible;  but  tnere  is  far  less 
of  dreatl  and  terror  in  this  music  than 
of  pitiful  tenderness  and  elegiacajl  grief, 
and  at  the  end,  jubilation  and  songs  ol 
praise. 

The  work  has  been  attributed  to 
i Bach'.s  early  years  at  VVeimar,  but  it 
is  now  surmised  that  it  may  possibl.i 
; belong  to  -.h  'ill  ea-!ie-  n hi  a 

I he  was  organist  .at  the  Church  of  St. 

I Blasius,  in  Mi'ilhausen.  Spitta  thought 
that  Bach  wrote  th>'  cantata  for  the 
I funei'al  the  rector  of  the  Wcinai’ 
school,  Thilipp  Grossgebaucr,  in  ITIl: 
but  a more  recent  conjecture  is  that 
1 Bach  composed  it  for  the  funeral  of 
Ibis  uncle,  Tobias  Lammerhtrt,  who  wa.s 
buried  at  Erfurt  in  September,  1707; 
and  if  this  is  so,  in  all  likelihood  the 
cantata  belongs  to  the  Miiihausen  day-  , 
.and  the  words- -a  pastiche,  consi'  ting 
tpr  the  most  oart  of  S''»'’ntural  le'-ts  • 
may  have  been  compiled  by  Baeb'-s 
friend,  Georg  Christian  Eilmar,  god- 
father of  Bach’s  lirst  child  and  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  the  Blessed  Yirgin  at 


^ I r;  ^ 

The  depth  and  intensity  oi  { fj 

.'ion  compasserl  by  tbe  youthful  Baca 
in  .this  score  is  a thing  to  marvel  at; 
and  long  ago  the  human  and  spiritual 
beautv  of  the  work  endeared  it  to  mu- 
sicians. The  poignant  expressiveness 
of  the  score  exhibits  at  times  an  as- 
tonishing modernity,  especially  in  its 
harmonic  speech.  It  is  an  uncannj 
experience  to  hear  the  veritable  voice 
of  the  Wagner  of  “Parsifal”  speaking 
out  of  this  music,  more  than  a century 
and  a half  before  “Parsifal’  was 
thought  of.  Yet  there,  in  the  niusic 
which  Bach  has  set  to  the  words,  ’Thou 
hast  redeemed  me,”  in  the  alto  J'Olo, 

“Into  Thy  Hands,”  is  the  very  chord, 
and  in  the  very  key,  to  which  M agner 
so  long  after  was  to  set  the  strangely 
similar  words  of  Amfortas  in  tlie  liim- 
' T)le  scene  of  the  first  act  of  Paisifal,^ 

|1  “.\s  ill  our  Redeemei"  . . . D at 

least  a curious  coincidence  that  the 
thought  of  Christ  the  Redeemer  should 
l-.ave  suggested, precisely  the  same  har- 
monic expre'-sinn  to  the  t'o  '-"nreme 
masters  of  music  in  two  different  cen- 
turies. 

- » - . 
i But  for  the  most  part  it  is  Bach 
alone— Bach  lonely  and  unparalleled- 
who  emerges  from  thi.s  music.  Did  no 
ever  achieve  a more  perfect  blend  of 
profound  expressiveness  with  graie 
ornateness  of  the  vocal  line  than  in 

the  ngble  and  lovely  lioritiire  of  the 
bass  solo,  on  the  words  ” . . •'*  in 

Paradise  to-da,v”’?  Ami  how  exqui  tU" 
and  moving  i.-.  the  trcatnicnt  'if  the 
chorale  melody  “MU  Fried’  _ uiul 
Freud'"  by  the  alto  voices  agaiii-t  th" 
florid  cpibroidery  of  Uio  ba.sr  and  the 
instillments  in  the  succeeding  pa.-'.'.agcl 
Here,  truly,  is  imi.sic  that  is  not  un- 
worthy, in  its  compassionate,  a-suag- . 
ing  tenderness,  its  t ransfieurod  and  ' 
iiiyslical  beauty,  of  association  with 
those  sublime  words  rinat  must  Have, 
been  in  the  mind  of  Bacli  himsclt.  ] 

. . . . "They  shall  hunger  no  more, 

neither  thirst  any  more.  . . I'or 

the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  ol  the 
throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead 
them  unto  living  fountains  of  wat-rs: 
and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes.” 


Bach  scored  tlie  work  lor  a rem.'irk- 
able  assortment  of  instriimeid  -tw  ■ 
flutes  and  two  violc  da  gamba.  wiili  tlic 
usual  “continuo"  for  Ivrssos  and  orgar. 
The  viola  da  gamba,  long  obsolete,  was 
a six-stringed  instrument,  a ’‘knee- 
viola,”  as  opposed  to  the  ’'viola  da 
braccio,”  occupying  a place  between  the 
viola  ami  the  cello,  a little  smaller  in 
size  than  the  latter,  though  with  a flat 
back.  Bach  was  fond  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  used  it  in  hi.s  Passion  .Music 
ami  cantatas,  in  the  three  sonatas  ior 
gamba  and  clavier,  ami  in  tin  Bixth 
Brandenburg  Concerto.  The  tone  h;is 
been  described  as  akin  to  that  of  the 
viola,  “though  not  so  cadaverous.” 
Evidently  Bach  wanted  .i  tone 
coloi"  of  a veiled  and  somber  quality.  | 
lackmg  tlie  sensuous  warmth  of  tbe  I 
cello;  and  this  he  planned  to  .secure  I 
from  the  two  gambas  and  the  two  , 
flutes,  whicli  h"  used  in  this  score,  for 
the  most  part,  in  tlic  lowm*  portion  oi  ' 
their  scale.  In  yesterday's  perfonn- 
lance  an  edition  of  tlie  score  by  Frank  j 
van  dor  .S  ucken  was  used-  an  ampli- 
'lied  vcrs'4'n  made  with  a view  to  :n-  | 
crea.sing  it.s  effectiveness  under  the  ; 
conditions  of  the  modern  concert  hall.  I 
Mr.  van  dcr  Stuckeu’s  additions  to  the 
iiistrumeiital  accompaniments  are  heed-  ; 
ful  and  discreet.  He  has  added  botli 
wind  and  string  parts,  and  has  gi'-en 
the  gamba  passages  to  cellos  and  violas. 
But  one  wishes  it  were  possible  to  he;;  ■ 
this  cantata  performed,  for  once,  more 
nearly  as  Bach  conceived  it — with  a 
small  chorus  and  fewer  instruments  on 
the  §tagc;  though  doubtless  there  are 
few  gambas  outside  the  ".vails  of  mu- 
seums, and  few  gamba  players  in  cap- 
tivity,  and  one  would  have  to  do  with  I 
substitutes.  I 

Marion  Telva,  George  Meader  and  j 
Gustav  Schutzendorf  sang  the  solo 
parts  in  the  “Actus  Tragicus.”  OF| 
these,  Miss  Telva  and  Mr.  Meader  sue-/ 
ceeded  best  in  conveying  the  style  an.i  | 
mood  of  Bach’s  exacting  music.  M i 
Schiitzendorf  'vas  not  the  happiest  eon-* 
ceivable  c'noice  for  the  J "ts.s  solos.  Tbcl 
chor  iSK  of  the  society,  ."Hephen  Town- 
send, director,  sang  admirably,  and  TIr. 
Bodan'zky  conducted  with  fervor  and 
devotion. 


, The  other  music  cotit fibutei;  to  th- 
progiam  by  John  Seba.sti.in  coini<risy'i  . 
the  famous  “Peasant  _ Cantata.'  w.  it  | 
ten  a generation  later  than  the  “.\ctu. 
Tragicus,”  in  which  Bach  indulged  i't- 
love  of  burlesque  ami  gave  ","enl  to  'he 
humor  which  he  ^o  seldom  relea  ed  in 
his  music.  The  jocose  score,  with  it- 
rustic  paroilii’-  ami  its  iiberal  us*  of 
folkiunes  and  dance  melodies,  .a  , 
sung,  rather  too  tenta t iv..]--,  by  E! 
abeth  Rethberg  ai.d  Mr.  .Schut-tendorf  ; 
who  mighi  have  been  ."s'-.  -ti  d ’v  thoir  ■ 
somewhat  cautious  coinmunicuiton  o^  I 
the  humor  of  the  work  if  the  prog  '.u-  . 
book  had  printed  an  English  versior.  ot 
the  text,  and  not  merely  the  German  , 
word.s  alone 


)gi'UiV:  offered  au 
a Third  Branden- 
-and  'lie 


trings 


i-f.r  the  rest,  th>  !■ 

■rcheslral  number  t 

'.lurji  l.'on>t'rto  lor  „ 

To  e-itr.  Adagie  and  Fugue  in  r ii.ajoi, 
ninved  bv  Mr,  I.y..  - ood  Farniini  on  the 
'me  ,o  'Spevr  ir.  iv.orial  org.an.  T.u- 
hall  fillo.!  b;  a cordially  applaus.ve 

•lUdijI.e.  . 

I Mme.  Hoincr  and  Dausnrer  Appianueu. 

I Earlier  In  the  afternoon  Louise  Homer 
land  her  daughter.  Louise  Homer  Stlres, 
gave  a joint  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall., 
As  heretofore  on  these  occasions,  the 
pr.-.gram  included  solos  for  each  singer, 
contn  Ito  and  soprano,  and  duets  in 
which  ,hey  appeared  together.  The  con- 
,ralto  of  Mme,  Homer's  voice  retains 
much  of  its  solidity  and  quality,  and 
he  sings  with  the  maturity  of  concep- 
, ion,  the  breadth  and  author.ty  wh  ch 
hav.  long  been  her  characteristics.  The 
voice  of  Mrs.  Stircs  has  developed  con- 
' iderably  since  she  made  her  first  public 
. imearances.  It  is  a light  voice,  wi.h 
I n li  ver  much  body  or  w irmth  of  col- 
1 ring,  but  it  is  employed  now  with  pre- 
I c slon  of  attack,  in  a confident,  and 
I at  tim  s brill!. :nt.  manner.  In  the  duet 
he  contras. ing  qualid.s  of  the  voices 
,ho\ved  to  ad  antage.  and  there  was 


man  ana  English  tran^ions  of  ^ 
Swedish  and  Russian  numbers.  V\  alter 
Goldewas  the  a ccompanying  pianist. 

A voice  of  promise  considerably  be- 
yond the  average  shown  in  an  Aeolian 
Hall  debut  was  displayed  there  yester- 
day afternoon  by  Bertha  Earner  in  a , 
program  of  the  usual  t pe,  with  Italian,  j 
German,  French  and  English  numbers. 

It  was  a mezzo-soprano  of  large  vol- 
ume and  carrying  power,  and,  vvhen 
warmed  up,  of  full  and  resonant  tone,  . 
which  was  at  its  best  in  the  third 
group  of  songs  by  Berlioz,  Massenet, 
Faure  and  Lagourgue.  . Occasional 
I harder  notes  in  the  opening  Franco- 
■,  Italian  group  of  Rameau,  ^ ' 

, Campra  had  vanished  .n  the  German 
’ numbers,  where,  after  seeming  rathei 
reserved  in  Bach’s  "Mem  glaubigez 
Herz,”  the  singer  proved  an  -exP^s- 
sive  interpreter  of  sonogs  by  Brahms, 
Franz  Ries  and  Erich  Wolff.  Dodewyk 
Mortelmans,  Willeby.  Char  es  Henry, 
Easthope  Martin  and  Charles  Stnek 
land  closed  the  program,  accompanied  . 
. by  Charles  Albert  Baker.  ! 


hXhMpprererKng 

lulls  with  rather  less  of  the  lipstick  than 

they  get  nowadays. 


I OHX  MCCORMACK'S  common  sense  has 
•-i  kept  him  from  using  his  voice  for  pui- 


Edmund  Burke  Again  In  Concen.  i 

Edmund  Burke,  the  Canadian  bass- 
baritone  of  the  Metropolitan,  more  often 

- ----  recognized  as  Egypt's  king  or  other 

,howed  to  ad  antage.  and  there  w-as  potentate,  returned  to  the  con- 

more  purity  of  Intonation  than  invaria-  , 5 ,v,e  Town  Hall  last  eve- 

oly  follows  in  the  average  performance  1 cert  platform  at  the  town 


ii  duet  for  women's  voices. 

Mme.  Homer  o' enrd  the  concert  with 
a group  consist.ng  of  Handel's  ‘ Come 
and  Tr.p  It;”  Schubert's  "Serenade 
i d Car.  i>.,ewc's  ' Madch'n  s.nd  tVie  , 
ier  Wind."  She  ‘Jien  sang  with  her  I 
daughter  the  durt  that  Haydn  wrote  in 
he  Italian  manner,  "Gia  la  Notte. 
•irs.  Stires  then  sang  an  air  of  Mozart 
..  ith  exceTently  susta.ned  tone  an  I 
beauty  of  phrase:  then  an  old  English 
■ -Iksong ' ti'.er  good  d ct  O’  an  cl  max 
:i  song  of  her  father,  Sidney  Homer, 
'Thve's  Heaven  .vbove.” 

Tho-eaft.-r  the  program  ranged 
hvoug'n  Massenet.  Masse,  H.  H.  Beach, 
sa  '.ehm  n.  -ich  rd  Il'u.aman,  .T  hn 
%!d  n Ca’->  ntp  folksongs  of  the  Heb- 
ides,  Frank  Bridge.  Frederick  Krull. 
oncluc'lng  w th  a group  of  duets — Tus- 
an  folksongs  arranged  by  Caracclol 
and  “The  Stork”  by  Meyer-Helmund. 
Both  singfrs  added  encores  to  the  pro- 
gram, and  among  these  were  some  of 
Mme.  Homer's  best  known  songs:  the 
' ■ won  t Da  i a”  aria,  f z ce:  a s 
aria  from  ‘TI  Trovatore'’  and  lighter 
encore  songs.  The  audience  was  of 
good  size,  and  it  was  enthusiastic. 


classics  from  unsung 


nlng.  He  gav'e 
ooeras  of  Handel,  Lulll  and  Bizet:  some 

^vnllieking”  love  ballads,  arranged  by 
rollicjung  mve  Wilson,  and 

Hopeklrk,  Hughes  Buzzi-Pec- j 

c^ia  Ida  Bostelman  and  1 

odmirable  taste,  humor  and  abandon. 
Ludvik  Schwab  played  artistic  accom- 
paninients. 


Mme.  Gadski,  Grand  Opera  Star, 

AusmentsHippodromeProgram 

Mme.  Gadski  opened  an  engagement  I 
at  the  Hippodrome  yesterday  after-  , 
noon,  marking  her  first  appearance  at 
this  playhouse.  She  is  using  a reper-  j 
toire  of  characteristic  numbers  and 
was  cordially  received  by  the  audi-  , 

P Tl  S • a I 

Other  features  of  the  Hippodrome 
bill  include  Takka  Takka,  Japanese 
dancers,  making  their  initial  appear- 
ance in  this  country;  Yoga  Taro,  a 
Hippodrome  importation;  Patricola, 
the  Four  Diamonds,  the  Tom  Davies 
Trio  and  Poodles  Hanneford  & Co.,  in  | 
a return  engagement.  George  Jessel  s , 
Revue  holds  over. 


a 


Music 


Ernest  Ne'wnian  s 
Daily  Column 


Pianist  at  Aeolian  Hall 
At  Aeolian  Hall,  Rose  Raymond,  a 
young  American  pianist,  began  with 
Bach,  a Brahms  arrangement  of  a 
GPack  gavotte  and  Beethoven’s  early 
sonata,  Op.  2,  No.  2.  This  and  Schu- 
mann’s G minor  sonata.  Op.  22,  testi 
fied  to  a considerable  degree  of  tech 
nical  and  digital  skill,  ample  zest  and 
and  energy,  and  also,  it  seemed,  a par- 
tiality to  fortissimos  and  to  high  speed, 
which  sometimes  tended  to  blur  de-  Roland  Hayes’s  Concert 

fa-I  and  hamper  vartety  of  ..  ^ hen-d  Mr.  Roland  Hayes, 

There  were  passages,  however,  which -r  x /-HEN  I fii  st  lieai  i ^ 

indicated  that  Miss  Raymond  could  VV  a few  years  ago,  his  voice 
play  with  lightness  and  delicacy.  A exquisite  quality,  pure, 

Lrcarolle  by  Liadoff.  three  numbersljnc  tenoi  or  e i certainly 

from  Leopold  Godowsky’s  “Tnankon- j.Qund,  warm,  and,  U not  J” 
taraeron”  and  Debussy  and  Dohnanyi„^jj  Since  then  he  seems  to  . . 

numbers  formed  the  final  group  of 
shorter  pieces. 


poses  for  which  it  was  never  intended,  and  ^ 
his  natural  good  taste  restrains  him  from 
applying  too  much  vocal  “make-up”  to  lus  | 
Bongs.  Elis  voice  has  power  enough  when 
power  is  wanted;  but  it  is  used  sparingly- 
onlv  in  certain  songs,  and  only  at  the  mo- 
ment of  crisis  in  them— and  so  is  always 
i-ffcctive.  Rut  for  the  most  part  he  is  con- 
lent  to  use  his  voice  as  just  what  it  is. 
an  instrunieiit  of  the  orchestral  wood-wind 
lype,  with  all  the  limitations  of  such  an 
Instrument  and  with  all  its  virtues.  It 
■would  be  absurd  to  attempt  trombone  solos 
on  a flute;  but  genuine  flute  music  may; 
be  exquisite  on  it.  Most  of  tlie  songs  and 
arias  that  Mr.  McCormack  sings  are,  so  to 
speak,  vocal  flute  music;  but  it  is  curious 
low  much  music  bears  translation  into  this 
nediurn. 

Mr.  McCormack’s  voice  cannot  give  us,  [ 
in  Brahms’s  ‘'Mainacht,”  the  purple  under- 
tones that  the  song  has  when  a full-throat- 
ed contralto  sings  it;  but  all  the  same  his 
Binging  of  it  is  genuine  Rralims.  Ele  simply 
translates  an  oil  painting  into  a water 
tolor.  and  with  astonishing  success.  Even 
Tchaikovski’s  setting  of  Eleine’s  “Why  are 
I lie  I'oses  So  pale,”  though  it  lost  its  nat- 
ural hectic  quality,  had  a certain  fever  of 
Its  own. 

' Mr.  McCormack  does  not  merely  use  his 
toice  like  an  instrument  in  the  matter  of 
lone;  he  phrases  like  an  instrument.  One 
of  the  secrets  of  his  suefcess  with  the  pub- 
lic is  probably  the  feeling  he  gives  his 
hearers  (though  perhaps  they  are  not  con- 
sciously aware  of  it)  of  perfect  ease  and 
security:  after  he  h.as  sung  half  a dozen 
(dlrases  we  know  that  every  sulisequent 
phrase  will  spin  itself  out  to  the  end  like 
jiure  silk.  The  Bach  aria  ( See  what  Ells 
1 .ve  will  do")  and  the  Eiandel  (from  the 
(.pera  “Giustino”)  vvith  which  he  began, 
lire  severe  tests  of  a singer's  technique,  of 
ins  control  and  sustaining  power;  but  I do 
hot  know  that  Air.  McCormack’s  command 
Was  not  even  more  remark, able  in  the  Irish 
lolk  songs  that  he  sang  later,  and  in  the 
Etachinaninov  song  (“To  the  Children”) 
that  he  gave  as  an  encore.  It  all  seems  so 
simple  au4_easy  as  he  doe.s  it,  but  let  us., 
try  it  ourselves!  The  pearl  is  only'  a 
lound  bit  of  milky  lookin.g  substance;  but  \ 
iust  try  to  make  one  yourself! 


with  this'ioHy  cantata  and  with  the  “Coffee 
Cantata.’’ 

Elisabeth  Rethberg.  In  tljr  humorous 
cantata,  and  Marion  Telva  and  George 
Meader  in  the  serious  one,  sang  excel-  ! 
lently.  The  bass,  Gustav  Schutzendorf,  had  j 
a tremolo  that  belied  the  jollity  of  tlie 
peasant  greeting  the  new  lord  of  the  | 
manor,  but  he  ■was  better  in  “God’s  Time  . 

Is  the  Best.”  | 

ERNEST  NEIYMAN. 


The  Letz  Quartet  opened  tlie  first  of  . 
series  of  eight  Sunday  evening  concert'}* 
arranged  by  Emke  W.  Herbert  at  tin  r 
Greenwich  Village  Theatre  last  evening 
The  members  of  the  quartet  are  Ham 
Letz,  Edwin  Elachmann,  Lillian  Schuber; 
and  Horace  Brilt.  Their  program  consist  j 
ed  of  quartets  by  Haydn,  Brahms  ant  [ 
Ravel,  which  they  played  with  smootl 
ensemble  and  accustomed  ease.  They  wertt 
as  much  at  home  in  the  modern  work  a. 
they  were  in  the  older  classic  and  roman 
tic.  The  chamber  music  evening  wa: 
much  enjoyed  by  an  intelligent  audience. 

J z ^ 


The  Beethoven  Association's  First  Conct 
of  Season 

ONLY  ONE  THING,  at  the  Beethovi 
Association’s  concert  last  night,  fi, 
short  of  th*  ideal;  in  the  greater  part  j 
the  Brahms  C minor  piano  trio  Mr.  K g 
chanski’s  violin  tone  was  slightly  out  [ 
tune,  especially  in  those  awkward  ejacj 
latory  passages  in  "which  the  first  mo\ 
nient  abounds.  But  this,  and  Mr.  Fras 
Gauge's  false  start  in  a Bach  aria,  ■we 
perhaps  designed  to  remind  us  that,  aft 
all.  performers  are  only  human,— even  tho . 
of  last  night,  who  again  and  again  ga ! 
us  the  delightful  sense  of  having  trsj 
scended  all  human  limitations.  It  is  n 


S:!ni 




often  in  the  course  of  a lifetime  that  o ,,  w 


Ain'i 
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IVlme.  Clara  Clemens 


With  Mme.  Clara  Clemens  illustrat-  ; 
ng  the  development  of  song  in  seven  j 
"iftorical  programs,  Ernest  Hutcheson  ^ 
surveying  the  literature  of  the  piano  | 
n an  equal  number  of  recitals  and  the  ; 
"omplete  cycle  of  Brahms’s  ch^ber  . 
nusic  in  eight  concerts  also  on  the 
list,  the  music  season  of  1924- 25  prom- 
ises to  have  an  unusually  serial  char- 
acter. The  first  of  these  serials  w^s 
launched  yesterday  afternoon  at  Town 
Hall  bv  Mme.  Clemens,  who  devoted 
her  firrt  chapter  to  six  kinds  of  iolk- 

®°To*make  a list  of  songs  which,  while 
not  transgressing  the  time  limit  of  the 
average  recital,  will  succeed  in  being 
diversified  and  representative  is  not  an 
easy  task— the  seven  programs  of  this 
series  represent,  we  are  told,  selecti.c 
wor.-(  covering  years  and  a study  of 
hundreds  of  songs— but  yesterday  s 
program  of  folksongs  covered  a con-; 

. siderable  range  in  a short  time,  with 
groups  which  seemed  well  of  the  toiK 
songs  of  the  particular  nationality. 
There  ■were  four  French  songs,  Leo- 
nore,”  “Vilanelie.”  "A  l’Ombre  _ d un 
Ormeau”  and  “Chanson  a Danser  ; hve^ 
Gorman  numbers,  three  Swefiish,  the 
It-aiian  “Siciliana”  and  .Garolina, 
three  Russian  songs  and  five  ...cotch 
(.  one'-,  including  such  familiar  numbers, 
. as  "The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland  and 
“Charlie  Is  My  Darling.”  Good  ar- 
rangements of  the  songs  also  had  been 
‘ chosen,  with  simple,  effective  accom- 
paniments, ,. 

Mine.  Clemens’s  singing  had  quali- 
ties found  in  her  recitals  of  past  sea- 
sons; intelligence,  expressive  abuity, 
a voice  of  sufficient  volume,  but  wmich, 
as  before,  gave  an  impression  of  being 
produced  with  a certain  amount  of 
difficulty.  For  most  of  the  recital  she 
used  the  original,  but  turned  to  Ger- 


since  uiBii  

overworking  it  physically,  and,  artisticaly. 

to  have  been  trying  to  make  it  do  wor 
for  which  it  is  not  naturally  suited,  natu 
gave  him  an  almost  perfect  clarinet,  let 
t,s  say.  and  he  has  been  using  it  for 
trumpet  solos.  The  result  is  that  his 
voice  has  lost  some  of  its  warmth  and 
roundness,  and  has  acquired  power  at  the 
expense  of  beauty.  Or  rather  one  is  oc- 
casionally conscious  not  so  much  of  power 
as  of  what  Nietzsche  would  call  the  wi  - 
to-power;  this  was  especially  evident  in 
Hugo  Wolfs  “Beherzigung.”  In  quieter 
songs  the  old  grace  of  style  is  there;  bj 
far  his  best  work  on  Saturday  afternoon 
was  in  the  Schubert  song  — “Heil'ge 
Nacht”  — that  he  gave  as  an  encore. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  songs  in  the 
world  to  sustain  adequately;  but  Mr. 
Hayes  held  the  long  phrases  steadily  in 
a tone  that  was  quiet  but  full  of  feeling. 

I speak  duBdently,  as  an  outsider,  on  the 
subject  of  negro  spirituals;  but  it  strikes 
me  that  tlie  time  has  come  to  call  a halt  in 
the  present  ways  both  of  arranging  and  of 
performing  thcui.  In  their  simple  state 
they  have  the  charm  of  all  natural  things 
in  music.  But  they  are  becoming  more  and 
more  overloaded  with  concert  room  sophis- 
tications. One  of  the  arrangements  that 
Mr.  Hayes  used  on  Saturday  was  a model 
pf  misapplied  harmonic  ingenuity.  The 
tpirltuals,  in  fact,  are  coming  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  fair  game  of  any  clever 
voung  musician  'who  has  picked  up  a few 
J'onservatoire  tricks  of  composition.  In 
performance,  too,  they  are  losing  more  and 
more  of  their  natural  simplicity  and  sin- 
cerity. Perhaps  they  are  only  following 
the  fashion  of  the  time  in  being  too  self- 
conscious  and  too  “made-up” : and  perhaps 
line  writes  oneself  down  as  old-fashioned 
When  one  indicates  a preference  for  certain 


teauires  as  God  madfe 


1 1 1 1 1-*  I'X  f r.. 


IN  THE  TOWN  HALL,  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
■Music  gave  a concert  of  Bacli  s music. 
With  its  own  choir  and  a contingent  of  j 
brchestral  players  from  the  Meti'opolitan  j 
bpera.  The  performances,  both  orchestral 
jmd  choral,  were  not  without  rough  edges 
here  and  there,  but  in  the  main  they  were 
sery  Bachian  and  tlioroughly  enjoyable. 
Fir.  Bodanzky’s  precise  methods  brought 
ns  a crisp  performance  of  one  of  the 
tirandenbui'g  concertos,  and  Jlr.  Lynwood 
)'-arnum's  skilled  registration  gave  all  po«- 
I ible  life  to  the  organ  Toccata.  .Adagio  and 
Fugue  in  C;  especially  striking  -was  the 
color  of  the  fine  passage  that  links  the  ^ 
lovely  adagio  to  the  fugue. 

The  two  cantatas  that  were  given,  the  I 
‘•Peasants’  Cantata”  and  “God’s  Time  Is 
The  Best,” — werp  admirably  calculated  to 
mow  Bach’s  range  of  dramatic  expression. 
)lP  could  not  touch  the  operatic  form  of 
Ihe  dav;  it  was  too  small  and  conventional 
' lev  him;  so  the  born  dramatist  in  him  had 
to’  find  outlet  through  all  sorts  of  seem- 
Snely  incongruou.s  forms. 

How  easy  it  ■was  for  him  to  get  inside 
the  skin  of  character,  or  at  all  events  of 
a tvpe,  is  shown,  in  “God’s  Time  Is  the 
13es"t,”  in  the  equally  convincing  expres- 
I eion  of  philosophical  pessimism  in  the  pre- 
I Jude  and  “It  is  the  old  decree.”  and  of 
Christian  faith  and  hope  in  the  final  stages 
, of  the  cantata;  while  in  the  "Peasanm’ 
C'autata”  we  have  the  natural  man,  the 
toi’v  beer-drinking,  sausage-eating  son  of 
Eisenach,  gladly  forgetting  for  a moment 
that  he  is  a church  musician  and  behaving 
like  a human  being.  In  England,  Sir 
►Chomas  Beecham  has  made  a delightful 
hallet  opera  out  of  "Pheebus  and  Pan.” 
Purely  it  would  be  possible  to  do  the  same 


has  the  good  luck  to  meet  with  such 
ensemble. 

The  finest  thing  of  the  evening  in  tl; 
line  w-as  Mr.  Kochanski's  and  Mr.  EIar(! 
Bauer’s  perfect  performance  of  Beethoveii 
tender,  winsome,  whimsical  violin  sons . 
in  G major.  One  lost  all  sense  of  two  m 
playing  different  instruments,  so  perteci  ■' 
matched  ■was  every  nuance  in  each;  it  w , 
like  some  kind  of  centaur  combinatK  ,|  j 
apparently  two  yet  organically  one.  ’ 

For  Bach's  piano,  violin  and  fluti  co 
certo  in  D we  had  a small  string  orchesi  i ^ 
conducted  bv  Mr.  Leopold  .Auer.  He  w it 

* ^r<-  fll 

placed  wh6re  the  soloists  (Mr.  Harold  Sai  ■ 
uel,  Mr.  Kochanski  and  Mr.  Georges  B;  k 
rere)  could  not  catch  his  (ye.  This  mi 'i 
tered  little  in  the  first  movement,  wh«  i| 
the  orchestra  plays  a minor  part;  but  | 
the  finale  the  soloists  could  not  give  1 1 
.Auer  their  beat,  and  the  result  was  tl 
the  dance  ■nent  rather  more  slowly, 
imagine,  than  in  their  heart  of  hearts  tl 
liked.  Still  it  was  all  hugely  enjoyable,  < wi 
i-^ppialiv  wkpn  l\fr  Samuel  took  the  bit  1 .i,  n 
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pecialty  when  Mr.  Samuel  took  the  bit  1 
tween  his  teetli  in  the  later  stages  of  t 
first  movement,  and  gave  us  a canter  o' 
the  open  country  from  ■which  we  rtturr 
with  blood  tingling  and  appetite  sharpen 

We  enjoy  Mr.  Samuel's  Bach  playing 
much  because  he  obviously  enjops  ii 
much  himself.  E’'or  him,  ss  you  can  a 
it  is  the  greatest  game  in  the  world.  Est  -I 
cially  in  a faist  movement  does  he  makt  j 
sort  of  musical  cricket  of  the  work, 
hits  the  bowling  all  round  the  wick  ■ 
slashes  this  ball  to  leg,  opens  his  should'  I 
and  lands  another  over  the  pavilion 
six.  trots  merrily  between  the  pitches  w 
a haif-wink  at  the  spectators,  and  gen 
ally  makes  us  feel  that  i*  is  go®d  to 
alive  on  such  a fine  day  and  to  ha\C  t 
such  lusty  sportsmen  as  Bach  and  tan' 
performing  for  our  benefit. 

We  felt  much  the  same  exhilaration 
the  second  of  the  Bach  arias  C’Glelch 
die  wilden  Meereswellen")  that  Mr.  Gai 
sang  to  the  violin  and  piano  acoonipi 
ment  of  Mr.  Kochanski  and  Mr.  Sami 


A tl 
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Mr.  Gange's  coloratura  '"■as  excellent 
needed  to  be,  indeed,  to  keep  pace  n ^ 
Bach  in  this  nimble  mood.  ^ 


From  the  performance  of  the  Brat 
quartet  by  Mr.  Bauer,  Mr.  Kochansul.  •■ 
Stoessel  and  Mr.  Felix  Salmond  one  i j 
ried  aw.ay  especially  tivid  memories  >j 
Mr.  Salmond's  moving  performance  of 


■iiOioio  in  lue — sitrw  moveitltnt,  of  tho 
lyt  n.  alive  in  every  limb,  of  the  Scherzo 
id  e masterly  captainship  i^f  Mr.  Bauer 
iro  rhout. 

ERNEST  NEtVMAX. 
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The  Kibalchich  Russian  Symphonic  Choir 


A the  same  hour  in  Carnegie  Hall 
Hn.  Gabrielle  Leschetizky,  the 
Iridiv  of  the  Viennese  teacher.  Theo- 
jor^eschetlzky,  gave  a piano  recital. 
Re) program  began  with  the  Franck 
..dide,  included  the  Vivaidi-Bach 
^^erto  in  B minor  and  ended  with 
l^iLer.s  from  Bach  and  Dubussy.  At 
Viji  Hall  fklmund  Burke,  the  Met- 
viitnn  *baritone.  gave  a song  re- 
ill  whicli  incliKlrd  song,s  from 
Eijodel,  Biahms  and  modern  com- 


Town  Hall  last  night  should  call  itself 
"symphonic”  I cannot  say,  unless  the 


pie  afternoon  w.as  divided  between 
Wlong  rcc^lal.s.  At  Aeolian  Hall, 
^;ha  i'ariim'  gave  a pi'ogram  in 
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I By  OLIN  BOTVNES.  I 
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Yesterday's  Timks. 


Ij  Beethoven  Association, 
lie  predominating  factor  of  the  Bee- 
5|en  Association’s  opening  program  of  | 
Viseason  last  night  in  Aedlian  Hall— a I 
ft|ert  which  assembled  an  exceptional 
?5ber  of  disUngtrished  performers— 
*'  the  music  of  J.  S.  Bach,  It  is/ a 
'.ing  fact  that  his  co.nposltlons 
||ild  receive  unprecedented  attention  in 
^ course  of  a season  which  sees  a 
(.vlnsky  at  the  height  of  his  popular- 
in  America,  and  that  includes  spe- 
V cultivation,  in  many  quarters,  of 
a-modein  works.  This  does  not 
r e that  Bach  and  no  ultra,-*nodern  is 
ortal,  any  more  than  it  proves  that . 
jve  of  modern  music  implies  an 
I'arstandlng  of  Bach.  But  it  does 
1,1  to  indicate  a heartening  develop- 
t of  musical  taste  and  breadth  of 
r’eclatlon  hereabouts,  with  a public 
rxcsted  in  tin;  expressions  of  many 
l^tV.Posers. 

le  conceit,  devoted  to  the  ''three 
" began  with  the  Brahms’s  C minor 
o quartet,  played  by  Harold  Bauer, 
;Siil3t.  Paul  Kochanski  and  Albert 
'4-ssel,  violinists,  and  Felix  Salmond, 
Jif,ist.  Fraser  Gange,  the  accomplished 
fitone,  then  sang,  with  Mr.  Kochanski 
Harold  Samuel,  two  arias  from  the 
V.ed  cantatas  of- Bach,  the  first,  ''Hier 
afmeines  Vater’s  Staette.”  from  the 
”\Vo  Gott  der  Hen"  ; the  sec- 
/T  "Glelchewle  die  wilden  Meere.s- 
Aen,"  fro.n  the  cantata  “Lieber  Jesu, 
4^  Verlangen.”  Next  came  Bee- 
}|,  en’.s  sonata  in  G.  Opus  29,  for  violin 

f piano,  played  by  Messrs.  Bauer  and 
hanski,  and  finally  the  D major 
lV;erto  for  orchestra  of  strings,  with 
^ piano,  violin  and  flute.  Thl.s  con- 
was  conducted  by  Professor  Auer.  i 
solo  parts  were  taken  by  Messrs.  I 
lei  and  Kochan.skl  and  George  Bar- 
fjii  . flutist,  ilr.  Samuel  receiving  salvos  | 
‘^pplause  after  the  first  movement,  in  i 
Sch.  among  other  te.sts  of  his  powers,  I 
Jji  the  long  and  rich  cadenza  which 
iipne  of  the  distinctions  of  tliis  work, 
was.  Indeed,  a peifor.iiance  to  re- 
iber,  in  which  the  vitality  of  the . 
ic  and  the  zeal  and  authority  of  the 
ist  carried  everything  before  them : 
Mr.  .Samuel  was  not  alone  in  his 
omplkshment : Mr.  Barrera  and  Mr. 
chanskl  sang  the  melodies  of  the  slow 
' ement  with  an  expressiveness  and 
,_ne.ss  ’of  phrase  that  worthily  in- 
^'oreted  the  composer,  and  the  support-  ^ 
orchestra  of  string  players  vied 
h them  in  intention  and  spirt, 
fe  are  not  among  those  who  revere 
ry  line  that  Bach  wrote  because  he 
te  it.  and  cannot  claim  to  a passlon- 
silmirktlon  of  Mr.  Gange's  first  air. 
he  sang  it  with  reverent  feeling  and 
bravura  In  th.;  "Glelchewie  die  wll- 
Meereswellen”  was  one  of  the  most 
.erit  features  of  tlie  occasion.  Bee- 
ven’s  sonqta  la  clear,  melodious,  and, 
ourse,  a model  of  musical  inspiration 
tlie  clas.slc  .style,  but  it  is  hardly  of 
sustained  Interest  of  other  of  the 
ster's  compositions  in  this  form, 
thout  It.  however,  the  audience  would 
■ missed  the  excellent  ensemble  of 
„.  Kochanski  and  Mr.  Bauer.  The  hall 
iils  packed  for  this  concert  and  much 
^^ihuKlRsm  ' was  manifested  throughout 
>ng  and  substantial  program. 

Clara  Clemens's  Becltal. 

Mara  Clemens  opened  a serie.s  of 
en  historical  song  recitals  yesterday 
cernoon  In  Town  Hall.  Her  first  pro- 
m consisted  entirely  of  folk  songs, 
ese  songs,  of  French.  German,  Swe- 
ll. Italian  and  Russian  origin,  had 
..  well  selected  for  tlielr  expression 
racial  musical  cho raclerlstlcs  and  for 
.-ir  Inherent  simplicity  and'distinctloti. 
irthcrmore.  the  majority  of  the  ar- 
rigemcnts  had  muslclunl.v  merit:  they 
■ re  .sehUim  elaborate  Or  In  any  way  out 
keiplng  with  flu  .songs. 

The  singer  illd  her  utnio.st  to  worthily 
terpret  their  meaning.  She  was  heard 
b,  <t  jiilvantage  in  such  .song.s  as  the 
iiii-in  love  Hong  and  the  "Neckcn'.s 
>lkt.'  I 'nforlunately.  however.  Mnie. 
-men  ' ontlmies  to  be  embarrassed  by 
fault  , m.sniier  of  tone  production.  The 
Kill  ii.  Ilslafieil  cordially  and  applaud- 
ivir..  friendly  feeling. 


WHY  THE  LITTEE  band  of  people 
who  sang  to  us  in  RU.ssian  at  the 
11  las 

fc”  I 

term  is  to  b«.  taken  in  its  literal  sense  ot 
a “sounding  together.”  But  in  that  case, 
surely,  every  choir  is  .symphonic,  though 
perhaps  not  nee«ssarily  symphonious. 

Jtr.  Kibalchich’s  choir  is  extremely  well 
trained  and  thoroughly  responsive:  but  its 
music  and  its  methods  are,  as  a rule,  so 
different  from  those  to  which  I have  grown 
accustomed  in  choral  circles  that  per- 
haps I am  hardly  a fair  Judge  of  them. 
Both  of  them  struck  me  as  belonging  to 
an  epoch  of  choral  singing  that  has  long 
since  passed  away  in  the  English-speaking 
countries,  excppt  in  a few  rural  districts. 

There  it  is  j*fill  5iiown  as  "singing  with 
light  and  shade":  and  the  listener  is  left  in 
no  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  light  and 
which  the  shade.  It  is  impossible  to  tak^ 
uch  interest  in  tlie  music  itself  when  it 
is  sung  with  these  sudden  and  violent 
ti'ansitions  from  loud  to  soft.  1‘ ortunately. 
litU«  of  last  night's  music  was  of  much 
importance  in  itself,  so  that  we  conld  Just  sit 
back  and  admire  the  technical  skill  of  the 
choir  undisturbed  by  sesUietic  considera- 
tions. 

Mr.  Kibalchich  and  his  singers  are  ex- 
cessively devoted  to  bovchr  fermee  effects. 
A little  of  This  primitive  choral  de- 
jvice  goes  a long  way:  when  it  is 

turned  on  in  practically  every  part-song 
the  critic  also  is  driven  to  go  the  long  way 
—home.  Good  as  the  technique  of  the 
choir  was,  there  was  too, much  stunt  about 
iu  and  a good  deal  of  the  music  seemed 
10  have  been  written  with  the  object  ol 
exploiting  the  stunts.  The  worst  example 
of  this  was  Lvovsky’s  "Eord.  h.-ive  mercy.’ 
that  is  even  more  importunate  than  Liszt’s 
choral  and  orchestral  setting  of  the  Psalm, 
How  long,  O Lord?”  Liszt,  I am  sure, 
had  no  intention  of  being  funny;  but  he 
repeats  the  query  so  very  many  times  that 
finally  it  takes  on  a quite  i-oniical  air  of 
petulance,  as  if  the  speaker  were  shouting. 
"Why  the  devil  cafl’t  you  give  a plain 
answer  to  a plain  question?” 

But  Lvovsky  easily  out-Liszts  Liszt.  Per- 
haps he  was  doubtful  a.s  to  the  extent  of 
the  acquaintance  of  Providence  with  the 
Russian  language,  and  thought  the  only 
safe  plan  to  get  the  appeal  home  wa.s  by 
hammering  away  at  it.  So  the  choir  does 
nothing  but  gabble  the  Russian  equivalent 
of  “Lord,  have  mercy”  I should  not  like 
to  say  how  many  times,  starting  fortissimo, 
gradually  thinning  down  to  the  faintest 
pianissimo,  and  then  as  gradually  working 
up  to  fortissimo  again.  The  theory  seems 
to  be  that  there  Is  more  Joy  in  heaven  over 
one  singer  with  a crescendo  than  over 
■line  hundred  and  ninety. nine  that  can 
sing  only  on  the  level. 

The  tone  of  the  choir  is  very  pleasing, 
apart  from  one  soprano  voice  that  spoiled 
a,  good  many  passages  hot’n  by  its  shrill- 
ness and  by  its  pronounced  vibrato. 

ERNEST  NEAVMAN. 


that  adjective,  ana  wmie  me  bass  | 
section  of  the  choir  has  beautiful  | 
quality  as  well  as  an  occ.'islonal  al- 
most alarming  sonority,  the  tenors  j 
and  female  voices  lack  smoothness 
and  tonal  variety  and  are  not.  It  must  j 
bo  confessed.  Invariably  or:  the  pitch.  ■ 
But  even  though  Its  material  ■was 
far  from  perfect,  the  choir  heard  last  • 
night  was  so  excellently  drilled  that  1 
It  contrived  to  be  Interesting  and  | 
sometimes  impressive  through  a varied  I 
program.  The  attack  of  the  singers  j 
was  Invariably  sh.arp,  their  diction 
was  dear,  and  their  control  of  nuance, 
particularly  in  pianissimo  singing, 
was  sensitive  ;ind  delicate.  ^ 

Their  list  of  songs  Included  sacred  , 
choru.se.s  by  Ghieok,  Luzzl,  Grctchan- 
inoff  and  Lvoff.sky,  Schumann's  “An- 
denken”  (very  effective  for  humming  | 
voices),  and  a goodly  number  of  | 
Ukrainian  and  Great-Russian  folk-  i 
songs.  A large  audience  followed  | 
them  with  obvious  pleasure.  | 
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By  Deems  Taylor 


(Reprinted  from  yesterday’s  late 
editions-) 

A RUSSIAN  CHOIR. 

^tonogamy  is,  socially  speaking,  an 
undoubted  blessing,  but  it  can  be  car- 
ried too  far;  and  much  as  goes 
against  the  grain  to  admit  it,  we  have 
always  observed  that  a perfectly  bal- 
anced chorus  of  tnlxed  voices  gen- 
erally contains  at  least  twice  as  many 
women  as  men.  There  are  only 
twenty-three  singers  in  the  organiza- 
tion that  under  the  imposing  title  of 
•'The  Kibalchich  Russian  Symphonic 
Clioir”  gave  a concert  in  the  Town 
Hall  la-st  night,  and  of  that  number 
Iwelve  are  men.  Consequently,  while 
the  sopranos  and  altos  were  able  to 
hold  their  own  In  very  quiet  passages, 
the  moment  a forte  came  within  ear- 
shot the  chorus  sounded  as  though  it 
were  composed  exclusively  of  basses. 

Kibalchich  the  choir  may  he,  and 
Russian  it  probably  Is,  but  symphonic 
I It  decidedly  Is  not.  Extraordinary 
tonal  quality  as  ■well  as  perfect  bal-  ; 
ance  would  be  necessary  before  any  j 
group  of  singers  could  quite  deserve  ' 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

George  Morgan  came  to  Town  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon  in  the  sort  of 
program  th.nt  is  somewhat  vaguely 
called  "conventional.”  The  smug 
word  sits  oddly  on  those  warm,  fa- 
miliar groups  of  Brahms,  Haendel  and 
Beethoven  and  on  the  modern  frag- 
ments which  inevitably  followed.  For, 
as  Mr.  Morgan  sings  them  they  are 
freCd  from  the  neat  Impeccable  rou- 
tine of  the  average  program  and  re- 
gain their  original  human  value?.  He 
; has  an  extraordinarily  sensitive  ap- 
1 predation  of  the  moods  of  his  .songs 
j and  the  breadth  of  tone  and  authority 
j to  expre.ss  It  .4nd.  above  all  the 
languors  of  these  moods,  his  voice  held 
the  emotional  certainty  which  brings 
out  their  '.rue  significance.  He  was 
eagerly  greeted  by  a large,  audience 
which,  however,  drifted  down  the 
aisles  all  through  the  concert  as 
blpindly  as  if  the  hour  had  not  been 
fixed  as  4 instead  of  3 to  prevent  Just 
that. 

The  evening  brought  two  violinists. 
Nathan  Abas,  a young  player  from 
Holland,  made  his  debut  willi  a pro- 
gram of  Tartini  and  Mozart  and  the 
rather  sedate,  strains  to  which  Karn- 
gold  has  se*  the  hilarity  of  ‘‘Much 
Ado  About  Noth'ng.”  It  Is  coy 
rather  than  ro'licking — certainly  the 
"Madchen  in  ' Brfutgemach”  is  more 
thetorian  th.in  Elizabethan— but  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Abas  it  emerged 
with  .1  certain  gentle  gayety.  This 
new  player  has  true  distinction  in 
style,  a smooth  and  pellucid  tone  and 
keen  understanding  of  his  carefully 
iselected  program. 

Socrate  Barozzl  gave  the  other 
jvlolln  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Since 
his  debut  last  year  he  has  Improved 
immeasurably  In  technique  and  inter- 
pretation, though  he  still  contriv'es  to 
he  maddeningly  off  kej'  In  some  pas- 
sages. He  played  the  Grieg  sonata, 
Bach’s  pi-aeludium  and  numbers  -ly 
Faure,  Tartini  and  Saint-Saens.  ! 

A.  S. 

I he  Ollier  concert,  naiis  last  night  xvere  i 
■ 1 devoted  to  violin  recitals.  Socrate  Ba-  | 

' rozzi.  t’ne  nuinanian  who  gave  two  con- 
I certs  here  last  season,  began  his  Car- 
' negic  Hall  program  with  Grieg's  C i 
; minor  sonata,  followed  by  two  group?  , 
I I of  .shorter  minibers.  Mr.  Barozzi’s  per-  j 
! fonnaiice  seemed  distinctly  to  have  im-  | 
j proved  .since  last  season,  and  he  showed  ' 

; , a tone  generally  smooth  and  agreeable,  ; 
I if  not  of  unusual  size,  free  from  the  ■ 
occasional  roughness  of  a year  ago. 
and  ample  technical  and  expressive 
ability  for  a sympathetic  performance  ' 
\ of  the  melodious  sonata,  while  B.ernard 

i Wagenaar  gave  a skillful,  weU-propor- 
, tioiu'd  performance  of  the  J* 

' A commendable  performance 
: given  at  Aeolian  Hall  bv 
who  chose  Tartini’s  D minor  ami  .Mo- • 
,-zart’s  E flat  maior  concerto  to  open 
his  debut  here,  llis  was  a 
lone,  unruffled  except  by  a I 

' or  two,  and  a technical  skill  which  1 
■gave  his  Jlozart  an  appearance  of  ease 
' He  varied  the  standard  program  with 
I four  niimbcr.s  from  Korngold  s __music 
li  to  ".Much  Ado  .\bout  nothing,  and 
!;  horter  pieces  closed  a ivcital  t='jowiiig 
I considerable  promise.  Raymond  l.au- 
I man  accompanied. 

By  piuting  bis  Town  Hal!  recital  at 
4 yesterdav  afternoon,  George  Morgan 
Im'il  bis  audience  quietly  seated  and  re- 
ceptive at  the  advertised  hour.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan. In  a cultivated  and  flexible  bari- 
tone. sang  song.s  In  German.  French. 
Italian  and  English,  which 
warm  applause  and  encores, 
particularly  successful  In  the  Brahms 
group,  ■where,  oddly  enough,  the  .song 

■■  wMltVhe'favorit^^  0^0  French 


elicited 
He  was 


OII-ltK  iviuait^. 

Everybody  knows  that  gentle  and 
popular  print  of.  the  Infant,  Mozart 
playing  in  the  moonlight  ■with  the  en- 
tire family  sneaklnw  down  the  stairs 
In  various  reverent  and  adoring  atti- 
tudes. I.-ast  night,  Ralph  Leopold  re- 
vealed to  us  what  It  was  that  Mozart 
played.  The  circumstances  of  the 
sentimental  old  picture  may  not  be 
utterly  accurate,  but  the  group  of  five 
pieces  which  Mr.  Leopold  unearthed 
Cor  the  first  time  last  night  was  un- 
doubtedly authentic.  Here  was  'Wolf- 
gang Amadeus  Mozart,  aged  eight,  in 
the  compositions  of  this  period. 

Naturally,  it  is  difficult  to  dlsa-s- 
sociate  their  ■worth  from  the  glamour 
of  Us  background.  Nevertheless,  they 
have  an  intrinsic  charm  which  weatres 
itself  into  the  delicate  traceries  of  the 
work  to  come.  In  the  third  study, 
particularly,  there  seemed  to  be  the 
faint,  anticipated  echoes  of  the  horns 
of  "Don  Giovanni."  There  were  in- 
dications, however,  that  this  Mozart 
of  eight  was  a sterner  and  more 
academic  composer  than  the  same 
master  at  twenty.  Certainly,  at  this 
age  he  had  learned  the  value  of  aim-  ' 
pllcity.  Mr.  Leopold  played  the  five 
sketches  with  a tender  and  sollticlous 
concern  lor  their  revival  that  was 
thoroughly  captivating.  His  program 
also  Include  Bach-Bauer  Partita  in 
B and  fragments  from  Grieg  and 
Jongen. 

Thera  ■was  more  tnfant-Mozart  at- 
mosphere up  at  Carnegie  Hall  where 
a mob  ot  young  music- lovers  packed 
the  hou.se  for  the  first  student  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Mr. 
van  Hoo.gstr8.tcti  gave  tliem  the  merry 
pranks  of  Tiil  Eulenspiegel,  Beet- 
hovsn's  third  symphony  and  the  art- 
less enchantments  of  Ravel’s  Mother 
Goose.  He  must  have  noted  the 
eagerneie  of  this  audience  and  the 
hungry  appreciation  of  their  applause, 
and  In  this  found  thorough  compen- 
sation for  the  efforts  the  Phllhai-monlc, 
Is  making  In  fill!ng%hls  hall  with  the 
crowds  which  are  most  in  need  of.  its 
music.  ^ A.  S. 
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By  Deems  Taylor J 


i'roup  was^a^"BalVaclc  lies  gros  Din- 
lions?^’  The  Engli.sh  croup  included 
Liord  Berners’s 


group 

Ned,  the  Dog-stealer. 


(J&of^ntcd,  fr-om-^^estaf’da^'srfate 
efCitvmte.) 

EVA  GAUTIER. 

Miss  Gautier  is  always  interesting, 
and  her  annual  song  recital  is  almost 
the  one  event  of  Its  kind  to  which  the 
battered  reviewer  can  repair  in  the 
soothing  certainty  that  he  will  not 
have  to  hear  "Die  Forelle,’’  "La  Pro- 
cession" or  "Dawn  on  the  Desert." 
Her  programs  are  ingenious  in  ar- 
rangement and  usually  contain  a gen- 
er6us  sprinkling  of  the  unfamiliar. 

Last  night’s  recital  saw  Aeolian 
Hall  comfortably  filled  with  an  en- 
thusiastic audience.  Almost  every 
number  was  the  signal  for  loud  ap- 
plause, and  many  of  them  had  to 
be  repeated.  ’We  must  confess  that 
'the  program  seemed  a trifle  less  ar- 
resting than  .some  that  Miss  Gautier 
has  given,  but  that  was  pro’oably  be- 
cause one  missed  tiie  more  polsonoiis 
v.orks  of  the  modernist  school  wii  h 
tvhich  in  past  year.s  she  has  sent  the 
critics  awaj',  happy  and  voluble. 
Critics  all  love  modernist  music;  it's 
so  easy  to  write  about.  Audiences 
hate  it. 

Miss  Gautier  subtitled  her  recital 
'■-V  Program  of  Unusual  and  Lovely 
Music  for  Voice  with  Piano.  Violin, 
^ iola,  CpIId,  Fiute  and  Guitar.”  a 
f.iir  enough  description,  even  to  the 
“unusual  anil  lovely."  for  most  of  It 
was.  After  an  opening  group  of 
mediaeval  and  century  air.s,  she 

•sang  six  Sliokespearo  settings,  old  and 
modern.  Including  two  in  Italian  by 
C.a.ste]nuova-Tede.sco.  The  next  group 
was  the  mo.st  novel  for  it  offered 
•songs  with  various  unu.sual  instru- 
mental accompaniment. 

Tt  began  with  .a  lovely  17th  century 
bit  by  John  Dowland,  entitled  "A 


1 


IlK 


r-':-‘r  \V  t.  -rl;  ;inVl  Fhilii' i 
Ti  wore  aJso  ,\n>r;-:  ' 

mon  itiKnon." 

! ;i<1.  for  voioe  and  solo 
r>  "A  IMper," 

~ solo  xiola:  a PiiebI' 
sons:  arranuoci  by  Frod- 
r for  voTcp  and'  si.  ing  trio. 

■ pi ; temioirs  and  unim- 
d.-.o  do  Pbopin,”  by  Jo- 
i'.ir  voice,  piano  and 
. ' I . 

■St  amu.sincr  numbers  of  this 
. ■ " two  .Schubcr*  onsr.s  with 

Uigin.!  guitar  acconipani- 
■ ny  Accoicling  to  Jliss  Gautier's 
■ .'n  note.s,  iichtihert  played  the 

uitar  well,  and  wrote  many  songs  for 
• Tr-  T.;.h'di-s  are  chan.! in? --real 
S'-  either  Mr.  Kitchener. 

i!-.  ;iljy.  -l  he  guitar,  had  n virulent 
■<!!afk  of  .stage  fright,  or  .Schubert 
wa.s  a liighly  unsuccessful  guitarist. 

Tiiree  ..fner  groups  rounded  out  a 
■ .ne  ev.'rning;  modern  French  songs 
by  Franck  (an  unpublished  Hugo  set- 
ting), Dukas,  Schmidt  and  Ravel, 
coniimporary  Russians,  by  Meatnerl 
and  oaly  Stravln.sky.  and  some  Chi- 1 
cugo-made  songs  l>y  Campbell -Tipton, 
•]ol!n  Beach,  and  ,-tohn  Carpenter. 

Miss  rlautier  always  provides  .some- 
thing for  the  eye  as  well  a.s  the  ear, 
and  her  offering  l.ast  night  was  a daz- 
zling evening  confection  of  yellow, 
lavender  and  magenta,  w'hlch  looked 
better  than  it  sounds  and  seemed  to 
create  a terrific  stir  among  the  femi- 
nine portion  of  tho  onlookers.  Her 
voice  i.s  not  a remarkable  one;  it  never 
has  been.  Last  night  it  served;  but 
what  makes  Eva  Gautier  almost 
unique  among  singers  is  the  finish  and 
intelligence  with  which  she  does  what 
she  sets  out  to  do. 


a Ti  I I i 
■ipd<'l  : 

lii'e  f \ orit''.s 


I).- 


I — m.ifi*Vifd  vrid  "a  very”  inter- 

unusual  ;hing.  She  pitted 

tlw  ..j.  . (ij,..  .if-companiment  of 

•'  ‘'’■‘■"•umciits.  piano,  violin, 

. . fa.  and  n .string  quartet.  It  wa.s 
V li  ^ ‘ dinner,  with  all 

' “f  ■;|.-'cialiti,  • r.ji-ved  to  tickle  the 

! ai'l'f  i'*  eroup 

n.k-id  ,,i  folk.s,,ng.5  an.l  luadrlgaU 
K-n  fi,,m  ]-rcn<.i,  English.  .Spanish 

ill  .1  III . e.s : the  second,  old  and 
''li-inc.'.  cf  .‘shake.'^peAre  .song.s; 

t.  liiiiiA  .1- 1 . ,;co  .and  "Where  tlie 
u f ‘ •"'Ullivan;  the  third,  as- 
for 'xU  Chamber  inu.sic  i 

J>i  \oicc  and  \,arious  combinations  of 
Imd  "to  be  re- 
h ' ilon  Jlignon,"  words 

diin  ^^Odssel.  an  In-' 

•V'Ow.r-"  .Potman  Peterkln's 

' / s inmuinsciv  effective 

Pi  ino'^bv^r'"'’  'r  •'^rnlgs  .and' 

(!'■  fouith  group  was  composed 

ear  V I by  mod.  lu.s, 

* y,'. oi  them  new. 

Vas’m.Jfi  if  "'entioned  that  y fifth 
util  k A .erican, 

^.i  s .'.K-  ,1  had 

. ’ . Iiteiaitur,!  of  vocal  mu.si.a 

. ■ pii„.s.  her  pairon.s,  ,■  ml  from  rhe 
"■■iiri 'I-  in  wiiK.li  ;lioy  ar'pl.au.h  d it  could 
lia.l  .siiceee.Ied. 


en  that  ,-h.- 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

“Give  me  mu.sic,  moody  food  of  us 
that  trade  in  love,"  wailed  Cleopatra, 
and  Florent  Schmitt  obliged  with  a 
score  to  “sVntoinfc  et  Cleopatre,”  ot 
wliich  three  episodes  were  played  by 
the  Philharmonic  last  night.  It  is  a 
cuiious  binding  of  the  Shakespearian 


ReneeThoriilon, Soprano, 
Sings  at  Aeolian  Hall 

Progress  ami  Developinrnt  Is 
JSliown  Since  Recital  Here 
Last  February 

Kence  Thornton,  soprano,  who;  ■■  sing- 
i mg  last  February  suggested  that  it 
; would  he  well  worth  another  hearing, 
liroved  this  in  her  second  rcciUil  here 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall. 
As  before,  ncr  husband,  Richard  Hage- 
laan,  was  the  accompanist,  and  closed 
the  set  program  with  a new  song.  There 
was  a large  audience. 

Miss.  Thornton’s  singing  indicated 
lonsidoiable  progress  and  devclopmcn 
: ince  her  earlier  appearance,  especially  i 
in  volume.  Strength  and  iesonar.ee  has 
been  added  to  the  clearnc.ss  and  fluency 
of.  her  tone,  and  a declamatory  num-  ■ 
her,  such  as  Alexander  (deorge's  | 
“Hyrtne  au  Soleil,”  brought  out  mates  i 
of  impressive  streng'h  and  size  with- 
out  the  least  hint  of  strain  or  shou  ing.  | 
There  was,  however,  some  unevcnne.ss  i 
of  tone  during  the  recital,  passages  i 
sung  with  a ratlicr  clouded  quality  of  ' 
tone,  but  these  were  distinctly  the  ex- 
ception. There  was  move  room  for  im- 


Beethoven  can  build  a whole* riiovement 
that  is  a world's  marvel  out  of  half  a 
dozen  notes  that  in  themselves  have  hard- 
ly any  significance. 

Schmitt  can  do  nothing  more  with  this 
fine  opening  fanfare,  because  he  Is  not  , 
really  ab.sorbed  imaginatively  in  his  sub- 
ject. He  stands  outside  it  ,al!  tho  wliile, 
manipulating  it  according  to  formula.  .\nd  ; 
a further  trouble  is  tliat  they  arc  not  even  I 
first-rate  formula;.  People  who  have  do-  | 
rived  their  notions  of  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra from  Plutarch  and  Shakespeare  can- 
not recognize  either  of  them  in  this  music 
of  the  boulevards.  The  bacchanale  of  the 
second  episode  is  of  Montmartre  rather 
than  of  -Egypt.  And  Cleopatra,  in  the 
third  episode,  dies  not  like  Shakespeare's 
great  queen,  but  like  a film  vamp,  with  a 
questioning  eye  on  the  spectators  througli 
all  her  contortions.  The  whole  suite,  in- 
deed, would  go  better  with  the  films  than 
with  Shakespeare. 

Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten  and  the  orchestra 
seemed  to  have  a thorough  grasp  of  the 
work  and  to  be  doing  it  full  justice.  The 
only  other  things  in  the  program  were 
the  “Rosamunde”  overture,  that  was 
played  with  the  fineness  of  line  and  beauty 
of  color  that  Schubert  s charming  music 
demands,  and  the  second  piano  concerto 
of  Bi-ahms,  into  the  solo  part  of  which 
Mme.  Elly  Ney  put  an  energy  that  was 
•ometimes  excessive.  There  were  times  ; 
when  we  should  have  been  glad  of  a 
little  less  strenuousness  and  a rather  finer 
milling  of  tho  edges  ot  the  phrases. 

ERNEST  NEWMAN.  ; 


traditions  and  the  modern  musical 
school  with  Stravinsky’s  earlier  birds  | provement  in  her  diction,  which  made  | 
as  a copspicuous  example.  The.se- ibo  purport  of  the  English  numbei^, 
epi.sode.s  are  brief  but  they  cover  the  "bore  no  texts  were  provided,  some- 
tragedy.  The  first  has  the  war- 
like alarums  and  flourishes  of  a 


what  hal'd  to' take  in. 

Instead  of  the  usual  It.vlian  group,  I 
, the  program  begins  with  English  num- 

Pompey  who  has  stamped  his  foot  pej-g  by  Roger  (Juiltor,  Coleridge-Tay- 
and  m.ade  good  his  boast  with  mighty  lor  and  Frank  Bridge,  followed  by  a 
drums  and  brasses.  The  second  ex-  -Schubert  group.  So  far.  Miss  Thorn-  ■ 
presses  the  conflict  in  Antony’s  ringing  seemed  rather  cautious,  j 

soul— ’’the  emotional  conflict’’  the  • u'ngeduld”'  it 

note  adds;  certainly  it  is  not  cerebral,  . fiectivc  intetprctalion  of  varied 
With  the  third,  Cleopatra  after  the  moods  and  emotions.  A French  group 
mj'sterics  and  yearnings  of  the  death  ' *s  followed  by  four  American  num 


scene  goes  to  join  Antony. 

This  is  not  altogether  the  “moody 
food"  for  which  the  serpent  of  the 
.Vil-.-  longed;  it  has  these  moments, 
but  they  are  not  Its  best.  The  score 
wa.s  written  for  drama  and  is  strong- 
est when  It  marches  to  action.  But 
there  seems  to  be  no  question  about 
it.s  dedicati-rn  to  “those  that  trade  in 
’.ovo."  And  with  this  Cleopatra,  an- 
other restless  and  tormented  study 
ha.s  been  added  to  the  composer's 
avage  “Tragedie  de  Salome.” 

Those  episodes  -were  conducted  b: 
-\Ir.  van  Hoogstratenwith  .sen.sitive 
appreciation,  though  without  con- 


jotcrence  Gilman 

Monsieur  Florent  Schmitt,  the  dis- 
tinguished Franco-Alsatian  composer, 
must  be  an  intrepid  soul;  for  ho  has 
dared  to  paint  in  music  Cleopatra,  most 
gorgeous  and  glamourous  of  wantons. 
And  not  only  Cleopatra,  but  Antony  ( 
as  well  (though  that,  of  course,  would 
be  a relatively  simple  task).  Last  night 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  at  the  1,889th  con- 
cert of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  Mr. 
Van  Hoogstraten  exhibited  to  us,  for 
the  first  time  in  New  York,  Monsieur 
Schmitt’s  symphonic  embodiment  of 
that  “most  triumphant  lady,’’  as 
Maecenas  called  her,  Egypt’s  royal 
wench,  together  with  “the  ne’er  lust- 
wearied  Antony.” 

-*  • -» 

What  did  Cleopatra  look  like?  The 
ingenious  Mr.  E.  H.  Osborn,  of  Lon- 
don, fancibd  that  “she  v%s  probably — 
but  we  cannot  be  sure  about  it — a 
IHtle,  slender,  dainty  creature;  else 
she  would  have  emerged  ungracefully 
from  the  coarse  bag  of  particolored 
stuff,  used  by  travelers  for  packing 
their  bedding,  in  which  she  had  herself 
carried  to  Cesar  to  avoid  the  machina- 
tions of  the  eunuch  Pothinus.  The 

■'HE  NOVELTY  at  the  Philharmonic  m,he  and  swarthy  figure  of  romance  ; 

...  -V,*  o n-rmin  of  is  a figment.  The  last  of  the  Lagidae  I 

concert  last  night  was  a group  Of  ^ blue-eyed  i 

three  pieces  taken  from  the  music  tnai  i^io^de,  like  so  many  of  the  Macedonian 

have 


1-ers  marked  “first  time:”  Marion 
Bauer’s  “In  the  Bosom  of  the  Desert 
two'  “Sketches  of  Paris,”  by  Kathleen 
lUanning,  the  second  repeated,  ami  Mr. 
Uagcipan’s  “Me  Company  Along.”  He 
was  also  represented  in  the  ensuing 
encores. 


T* 


Schmitt's  “Antony  and  Cleopatra” 


But  we 


not  even 


Florent  Schmitt  wrote  for  a production  of  princesses. 

unri  fie-  her  authentic  profile — not  even  an  out- 
a French  version  of  Antony  and  Lie 

opatra”  in  Pari.s  in  1920.  I had  not  heai  i been  shorter,  the  whole  face, 

the  work  before  but  assuming  the  per-  of  the  world  mighKhave  been  changed. 

formance  to  have  been  an  adequate  one,  The  pretty  cast  often  seen  in  studios 
rnam,o  lo  iia  i u elsewhere  IS  not  authentic;  for, 


spi-  ’.’  lus  dramatic  effect.  The  sec  cisttwncic 

,ik!  half  of  the  program  was  de-  ' It  seemed  easy  enough  to  make  up  ones  ^ocording  to  M.  Houssaye,  the  bas-re- 
vofed  to  the  Brahms  Second  Con-  mind  about  the  music  from  a single  hear-  jjef  bore  no  inscription  when  it  was 

ing.  Florent  Schmitt  is  occasionally  quite  ‘jjscovered  m 1802,  an^ 


certo,  with  Elly  Ney  appearing  as 
soloist  for  the  first  time  this  season. 

In  the  afternoon  Renee  Thornton 
sang  groups  of  Schubert  and  frag- 
ments of  Ravel  with  an  earnestness 
of  interpretation  which  compensated 
somewhat  for  faulty  breath  control. 

A.  S. 

' tVA  GAUTHIER  IN  RECITAL'! 

T.he  Audience  Warmly  Receives  an 
Unusual  Program. 

h-'r  annual  New 
at  -Veolian 
i:.::  a la  go  and  cnth-j.siasllc 

: ■:'’-n-  . Mil-s  Gauthlci  had  promi.sed 
a iir-igra  ivi  out  ot  the  ur-dnarj',  and  .she 
h-’r  v.urd.  It  would  have  made 
t I of  ti  - usual  recitals  and  was 
i’.— .iicr  length-nirfl  by  rtpeats,  rev-lls 
Mi  l < nc-ori but  Uioiigh  Miss  Gauthier 
f cin-;  to  bclii-vi  in  ijuantity,  tlie  chief 
' ■ •l  it  of  her  seb-ctions  lay  in  their 
h -.ililv  an-i  in  their  rarity. 

K</r  ih<-  .--iim-;!-  liad  gone  far  afield 
for  h r niacvrial,  h-ad  picked  liere  and 
11  tht.'-e.  until  she  ofterc-i  her, 
.'•■i-U-.ace  a \-rltahle  anthologv  of  -ong;| 


-on.  at  a time  when  the  wildest  frauds  were 
an  interesting  composer,  but  that  to  g perpetrated,  was  said  to  be  responsible 
erally  when  he  is  writing  in  some  one  for  engraving  upon  it  the  cartouche  ofi 

else's  vein  When  he  is  thoroughly  and  the  last  queen  of  Egypt.  So  every  j 
cioes  vein.  wntn  ne  is  » creative  artist,  if  he  chooses,  may .cre- ' 

unmistakably  himself  the  thinness  or  i.  Cleopatra  anew  according  to  his 

mind  and  the  meagerness  of  his  musical 


l;-  : 
y-,-rk 


iiliii'  r '.;riv. 

1, 

last  cvenins 


gift  become  rather  painfully  apparent. 

Tb«  tfiree  episodes  given  by  Mr.  Van 
Hoogstraten  are  intended  to  depict  re- 
spectively Pompey's  Camp,  the  struggle 
in  Antony’s  soul  between  allegiance  to 
Rome  and  his  passion  for  Cleopatra,  and 
Cleopatra’s  Death.  The  best  thing  in  the 
whole  suite  is  the  fanfare  with  which 
“Pompey’s  Camp”  opens.  (This  episode, 
by  the  way,  is  scored  for  percussion  and 
brass  only.)  From  that  arresting  rhetori- 
cal gesture  we  had  the  right  to  expect 
something  more.  But  we  soon  had  yet  an- 
other demonstration  of  the  truth  that  in 
orche.strsi  music  a theme  in  itself  amounts 
to  very  little.  Many  a symphony  remains 
a poor  symphony  because  it  has  a few 
good  themes  and  nothing  more,  while 


heart’s  desire.” 

» -*  O j 

That,  of  course,  is  precisely  whatl 
Monsieur  Florent  Schmitt  has  done,^ 
except  that  he  had  in  his  mind’s  eye; 
the  picture  of  Cleopatra  as  Shakespeare' 
painted  her. 

He  wrote  -lis  music  four  years  agoj 
to  accompany  an  adaptation  of  Shake- 
speare’s tragedy  devised  by  Andr6  Gide 
and  produced  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  the 
summer  of  1920.  Afterward  he  madej 
a concert  version  of  excerpts  from  the 
score  of  his  incidental  music  and  pub-| 
Hshed  them  as  “six  symphonic  epi- 
sodes in  two  suites,  after  the  drama  of 
Shakespeare.”  Mr. 'Van  Hoogstraten 
played  three  of  these  episodes  at  last 
night’s  philharmonic  concert,  one  from 
the  first  suite  and  two  from  the  second, 
entitled  as  follows  by  the  composer; 
I.  “Le  Camp  de  Pompee.”  II.  “Orgie 
et  Danses.”  III.  “Lo  Tombeau  de 
C16opatre.” 


It  is  odd  that  none  of  the  niaWW 
composers  should  have  written  music 
for  Sliakespeare’s  superb  play.  Pet-. 

, haps  it  is  because  they  were  not  so 
brave  as  Monsieur  Florent  Schmitt. 

- Meredith  says  somewhere  that  “one 
. must  be  in  a state  of  great  personal 
exaltation  to  apply  the  epithet  ‘fool’ 
to  any  man.”  It  would  seem  as  if  one 
must  be  in  a state  of  equally  great 
i personal  exaltation  to  sit  down  before 
I a blank  sheet  of  music  paper  with  th^ 

I golden  thunder  of  Shakespeare’s 
tragedy  ringing  in  one’s  ears.  One 
can  imagine  ’Wagner  at  the  height  of 
his  powers,  or  Richard  Strauss  at  the 
height  of  his,  confronting  that  image 
of  the  dying  queen  with  the  asp 

against  her  heart,  and  remembering 
such  matchless  verse  as — 

“ • . . Peace,  peace! 

Dost  thou  not  see  my  haby  at  my 
breast 

That  sucks  the  nurse  asleep?” 
without  being  dismayed  by  the  'bought 
of  writing  music  fit  to  bo  heard  in  any 
lyrico-dramatic  alliance  with  it  it  is 
hard  to  think  of  any  lesser  man  at- 
tempting to  find  adequate  muyic  for 
that  tragedy  and  that  verse  Yet 
Florent  Schmitt  was  not  afraid-  at 
leasL  he  was  not  deterred.  He  daics 
us  remember  thuA  marvelous  com- 
mand to  Iras: 

"Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown"  -• 
he  is  willing  that  we  should  bear  in 
mind 

"...  poor  venomous  fool. 

Be  angry,  and  dispHtch” 

and  that  we  should  match  the  expres- 
I siveness  of  his  symphonic  illustration 
for  Cleopatra’s  death  scene,  as  we  in- 
i evitably  must,  against  the  supreme 
; poetic  splendor  of  that  incomparable 
! evocation. 

• ♦ * 

' That  was  precisely  what,  of  necessity, 
we  did  last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall;  and 
it  would  scarcely  be  truthful  to  report 
that  M.  Schmitt’s  music  seemed  to 
us  to  be  fittingly  mated  with  those 
Shakespearean  images  which  it  un- 
avoidably summoned  to  our  imagina- 
tion.  But,  of  course,  it  would  have 
been  absurd  to  expect  any  such  thing.  ^ 
M.  Schmitt  is  no  reincarnation  of  I 
Wagner,  nor  even  of  Strauss — he  sug- 1 
gests  them  only  because  he  imitates 
them.  He  has,  to  be  sure,  undeniable 
virtues — a sensuous  feeling  for  instru- 
mental color,  a warm  harmonic  imagi- 
nation, an  instinct  for  rhythm.  He  is 
sensitive,  responsive,  poetic.  But  his 
invention  is  feeble,  and  he  has 
lamentably  little  to  say  for  him- 
self. 

The  best  of  the  three  “episodes” 
performed  last  night  by  Mr.  Van  ! 
Hoogstraten — the  “Orgie  et  Danses” — 
is  soaked  in  the  manner  and  idiom  of 
other  composers:  the  “Salome”  wf 

Strauss,  the  “Tannhaeuser"  Bacchanale. 
for  example.  The  piece  for  brass  and 
pereussion,  “Le  Camp  {ie  Pomp4e,”  is 
lifted  with  almost  naive  insolence  fron- 
! the  interlude  b’etween  the  first  and 
second  scenes  of  the  fourth  act  of 
“Pelleas  et  M61isande.”  The  “Tombeau 
de  Cleopatre,”  which  should  sweep 
us  off  our  feet  by  its  suggestion  of  I 
immortal  longing.s  and  its  splendid 
abandonment  of  grief,  went  for  nothing 
— it  was  the  feeblest  of  the  episodes, 
whereas  it  should  have  been  their 
evow-n  and  consummation.  So  that  wel 
parted  from  Monsieur  Schn^tt  at  the! 
end  with  small  regret,  murmuring  tej 
ourselves  the  words  of  Cleopatra  after] 
the  death  of  Iras,  though  in  anothei- 
sense  than  hers: 

”...  Thou  teil’st  the  world 
It  is  not  worth  leave-taking.  " 


Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten  and  the  orches 
tra  played  the  difficult  new  score  with 
fire  and  assurance,  and  the  audience 
applaud  as  if  it  liked  it. 

♦ ♦ » 

But  its  applause  of  Schmitt  was  as 
nothing  to  its  applause  of  Johonnos 
Brahms  and  his  B-flat  major  concerto 
and  the  pianist  who  played  it- Mme.| 
Elly  Ney — whose  performance  of  thcl 
great  work  occupied  the  second  half 
of  the  program.  Both  Brahms  and 
Mme.  Ney  deserved  all  the  enthusiasm 
they  aroused;  for  the  concerto  never 
sqemed  more  abundant  , in  its  strength 
and  loveliness  and  poetry,  and  Mme. 
Ney  has  seldom  played  with  more  beau-- 
tiful  a devotion  to  the  conveying  of 
its  substance. 

She  was  recalled  again  and  again,, 
and  then  she  sat  down  at  the  pianoi 
and  played  a Brahms  Hungarian  dance 
as  an  encore.  Wc  wish  she  hadn't. : 
If  the  Philharmonic  Society  has  put  | 
its  ancient  “No  Encore”  rule  in  stor- 1 
age,  it  had  best  get  it  out  again,  I 
shake  the  moth  balls  off,  and  hang 
it  up  in  the  arti;  u’  room  for  all  anij  ' 
sundry  to  observe. 


By  OLIN  BOAVNEfi. 


liom  Bate  Editions  of  Yesterdsy’s  Ti«r 
Tho  riilUiarmoiilc  Lonvert. 

The  toneort  bf  Dio  Bliillianiionic 
Bocicti  of  New  Tork.  last  night  hi  t ar- 
;,o£ri.;  Hall.  opein---l  with  tl.e  di  lightful 
■'-■.-.-armindc”  overt!'-’  of  tichubrrt-- 
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Schiib>;r»,  mo.st  unsoplii^ticatod  of  coni- 
po;.eis,  who  ncy-r  belonged  fo  tho  worhl 
at  all.  This  compo.®fUon,  played  with 
rmioh  charm  and  animation,  gave  place 
. ..  iha  "Antony 'and  Cleopatra”  music  of 
i^^orent  Schmitt,  heard  for  the  first 
I'ri'n  111  this  city.  The  two  orchestral 
suiiFs  which  Sclr^tt  made  from  his  in- 

idectal  music  to  Andre  Glde's  adapta- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  drama  comprise  in 
all  six  "symphonii:  episodes.”  Three  of 
these  Were  played  by  Mr.  Hoogstratcu 
and  his  men.  The  first  was  "JLc  Camp 
de  Pompde,”  portraying  the  meeting 
hear  Mlsenum . the  second,  "Orgio  ct 
r>auses,”  is  intended  as  tonal  defection  j 
■if  ‘'orgiastic  revels"  and  'the  emotional 
conflict  in  llie  soul  of  Antony  between 
iiis  ambitiod  as  a soldier  and  his  pas- 
sion for  the  imperial  enehantre.-."!'' ; the 
third  is  the  death-scene — "Le  Tombeaii  ! 
^Ic  c^leopatie."  There  i.-i  the  tliought  of  j 
the  despair  of  the  queen,  the  fading  j 
.Astern  star,  tlie  evocation  of  the  image  . 
■f  .\ntony.  (• 

I''or  one  listener  it  wa.n  lurk  that  Mr.  | 
Uoogstraten  had  seen  fit  at  the  last! 
.•nomeui  to  play  "Ia-  Camp  de  Poinpoe  " | 
in  place  of  the  previously  announced 
".Antoine  et  Cldopatre.”  The  former 
movement  is  the  .simple.st  and  has  the  ' 
deepest  ' feeling  and  hy  far  ' the  most  ' 
Impressive  character  of  any  lart  of 
he  score  he.ard  last  night.  H sound.s  '' 
:he  kingly  and  tragic  note.  By  means  ' 
•f  brass  and  pen  us.sion  only,  employed  I 
with  a fme  .simplicity  ijnd  solemnity  ! 
L,f  effect,  it  .say.s  more  than  all  the  1 
pages  of  orche.stral  stress  and  fury  that  ' 
followed. 

For  the  mu.«lc.  of  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra lings  false.  It  is  of  rather  inter- 
esting derivation,  for  it  Is  not  of  Be- 
bn.ssy,  and  palpably  owes  much  to 
Hichard  Strau.ss.  From  him  come  the 
6-veadug  colors,  the  gilissandos  of  the 
Iiarps.  the  brutal  effects  of  perous.sion 
instrument."*,  the  generally  swollen  cliar- 
iioter  of  tho  music.  But  the  music  is  an 

• cho  of  the  vlriliiy  of  the  setting  of  the 
Forty-seventh  P.<*alm  and  the  saiage 
inten>aties  of  Schmitt’s  ‘‘Salome”  mu.aic, 
in  which  he  is  at  once  more  truly  Gal- 
lic and  more  splendid  than  in  the  work 
heard  last  nigliL  Music,  after  all,  has 
to  meet  a fundamental  and  inescapable 
lest  In  the  concert  room.  U doe.s  not 
matter  how  elaborate  or  dramatic  its 
subject— if  If  i-s  ‘‘program"  music— mav 
be,  l.s  it  good  music?  Ha.s  It  the  breatii 
of  gcniti.s  or  i.".  it  still-born?  Bast  niglit 

■htibert's  naive  overture  worked  a 
rre.*)h  enchantment,  while  two-thinls  of 
the  music  of  Schmitt,  in  Uiis  writer'.^ 
opinion,  fell  bv  the  wayside,  where  it  is 
likely  to  remain. 

After  all,  the  thrill  of  the  eve.ning  w'as 
Klfy^-Ney's  playing  of  the  Brahms  B 
flat  piano  concerto.  It  was-  a perform- 
ance of  masculine  energy  which  ha'l  a. 
certain  roughness  in  the  first  two  .nove- 
loents  that  matclied  Uieir  content.s.  A 
pianist  appeared  with  the,  strengtli  that 
the  concerto  imperatively  demands,  and 
witii  a boid  and  powerful  conception 
which  legitimately  emidoyed  physical 
reaouren'ln  the  service  of  the  composer. 

‘J  be  slow  movement,  on  the  other  hand, 
■vas  a very  fine  evocation  of  mood,  and 
beautiful  piano  pla*  ng;  nor  should  Mr. 
Behulz'.s  .eloquent  ‘cello  solo  go  un- 
inentloned. 

There  %vcre  moment.s  In  the  finale 
when  the  exuberance  of  plani."!t-W'ife  de- 
manded ^ slightly  faster  pace  than  con- 
due.tor-hu.sband  w-a.."*  apparently  anxious 
to  provide ; but  tliis  was  not  so  pro- 
nounced as  to  endanger  en.aemble,  or  to 
detract  from  the  really  magnificent 
1‘readth  and  spirit  of  the  whole  per- 
formance, And  ho"Y  t remendou.sly, 
•Jiider  the.se  circum.stances,  did  Brahms 
emerge  and  tower  over  ever>'  other  coin-  '! 
poser  on  the  program  i j\lu<-h  water  has 
flov,-n  under  the  bridge  since  the  wril- 
-cg  of  the  B flat  concerto.  There  has 
Vioon  marked  development  of  the  c.v- 
pre.sslonal  capacities  of  music.  But 
whore  Is  the  heroic  .spirit?  In  the  B 
flat  concerto  Is  vl.cion.  force  and  hero- 
■ in.  Without  it  v.e  die!  Kight  w'orthlly 
was  Mine.  Ney  applauded  to  the  echo 
ior  her  pc  i forma  lice.  The  more  the  pity 

• hat  she  saw  fit  to  mar  and  lessen  its 
I ffect  by  eomln,g  back  to  the  stage  and 
pla.ving  a piano  piece— a Hungarian 
Jance — as  an  eilcorc. 
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New  York  Syniplioii.v  Orcliesfra 

At  last  night's  opening  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra,  New  York  had 
its  first  performance  6f  Honegger's  ‘‘J’a- 
cific  231."  The  composer,  as  has  been  the 
way  of  composers  since  Beethoven,  pro- 
tests that  his  .music  is  "more  the  ejtpres- 
sion  of  emotion  than  painting";  but  tlie 
statement  must  be  taken  will)  the  nsuai 
g:-ain  of  salt.  What  this  mu.sic  describes 
is  not  Honegger's  feelings  about  an  ex- 
press train  but  the  ti’ain  it.self,  hissing  as 
it  gets  up  steam,  gradually  working  up 
speed,  clanking  rbytlimically  along  at  sev- 
enty miles  an  liour,  and  ail  the  I'Cst  of  it. 
The  work  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  Kuh- 
nau's  biblical  ‘sonatas.  Barb's  "Capriioio 
on  the  Departure  of  a Brother,"  and  a 
hundred  work.s  of  Beethoven,  Beilioz, 
Ijiszl,  Wagner.  Strauss  and  others-— a. 
nuiDerous  but  higlily  respectable  ancestr.v. 
In  form  and  principles  and  metliods, 
j "Pacific  231"  follows  the  customary  lines 
for  program  music  of  tliis  kind.  There 
are  all  the  standardized  recipes  for  sug- 
gesting movement,  speed,  ^^ccuniulating 
power,  and  so  on  in  music,  i>ut  all  are 
brought  marvelously  up  to  date.  The 
scoring  is  extrajOrdinarily  clever,  and 
though  the  au)ount  of  niiisical  invention 
in  the  work  is  small,  "Pacific  ■231"'  does 
thoroughly  well  what  it  sets  out  to  ,do,  and 
should  be  very  popular  for  a while. 

Mr.  Damrosch  gave  us  also  ;i  first  per- 
formance of  .Molinari’s  oi’chestral  arrange- 
ment of  Debussy's  ‘‘I.'Isle  .Toyeuse."  The 
paradox  about  Debussy's  writing  for  the 
piano  is  that  while  it  is  wliolly  pianistic  it 
often  seems  to  suggest  the  cooine.ss  of 
fiutes  and  clarinets,  the  salt  tang  of  the 
oboe  and  the  cor  anglais,  or  the  enigmatic 
timbi'es  of  muted  trumpets  and  liorns. 
Molinari  has  seized  upon  these  sugges- 
tions with  the  surest  of  instincts,  and  his 
transcription  of  “D’Isle  .loyeuse"  not  onlj’ 
does  no  violence  to  the  original  tnil,  foi 
all  its  color,  constantly  keeps  us,  in  the 
most  curious  way,  in  mind  of  the  piano 
timbres. 

Vaughan  Williams's  m.vstical  meditation 
for  string  orchestra  on  a theme  Iiy  Thomas 
Tallis  needs  an  old  Englisii  catliedi'al  for 
its  true  setting,  but  last  night's  perform- 
ance left  no  one,  surely,  in  doubt  as  to  the 
grave  beauty  of  the  work,  oi-  as  to  tlie 
fascination  tliat  sixteenth  century  music, 
with  its  general  unconsciousness  of  tlie 
modern  key-s.vsteni,  imisl  have  had  for 
the  minds  of  men.  The  pla.ving  of  the 
strings  was  exquisite,  and  compensated  ns 
for  tlie  too  decorous  performance  of  Beet- 
hoven’s fifth  symphony  that  had  preceded 
the  Vaughan  Williams. 

ERNE.ST  NEWMAN. 
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allegro  arid  minuet:  but  the  rondo  was 
delightful,  an  epitome  of  formal,  old- 
time  frivolity  and  coquettishness,  and  a 
rendering  in  which  a certain  heaviness 
earlier  noticeable  had  disappeared. 

i*  FYom  th  more  con\’nntionaLl  school  of 
dancing  the  performance  of  the  "Schoeii- 
brunner  Viilse”  was  the  most  charming 
of  Mme.  Kar.savina's  performances.  It 
was,  as  the  program  stated,  "purely  a 
beautiful  interpretation  of  the  waltz.”  a 
repro.sentation  apparently  of  foot-loose 
and  fancy  free,  done  with  the  most  ad- 
mirable viruoslty  and  variety  of  design ; 
appearing  as  an  Improvisation,  but  ac- 
utally  an  exquisitely  ordered  achieve- 
ment. Others,  who  prefer  what  is  ex- 
otic and  of  distant  flavor  preferred  the 
‘‘Oaucaslan  dances’:  performed  with  Mr, 
Vladimlroff,  in  which  Thamar  Karsa- 
vina was  to  the  eye  all  that  hre  gor- 
geou.s  name  would  imply- a creature  of 
fabulous  orient,  out  of  an  unknown 
past,  v/ho,  "Improvising”— not  a song, 
but  a dance— "in  a mode  I knew  not," 
told  a strange  tale.  The  scene  was  com- 
pleted by  the  superb  energy  and  sweep 
of  tlie  movements  of  Mr.  Vladlmiroff,  a 
worthy  partner,  indeed,  in  the  spectacle. 

The  "Polka  Vendredi.”  in  pork-pie  hat 
and  bustle,  was  .no  doubt  all  it  should  be 
for  tlie  subject— a dance  of  allurement 
and  Impudence,  neatly  done,  and,  all 
that,  rather  shoddy  and  vulgar.  The 
days  of  such  Polkas— it  ever,  in  tlie  70s, 
they  were  danced  that  way  out  of  tlie 
Bal  Bulller— are  just  as  well  over,  and 
taste  in  this  derided  time  is  at  lea.st  no 
worse  than  it  was  then.  ‘‘Tlie  Hurdy- 
Hurdv  Man,”  an  imlta,:ion  of  the  danc- 
ing figure  on  a Hurdy-Gurdy,  was 
amusing,  and  a brilliant  tuor  de  force, 
although  this  particular  kind  of  a tricii 
is  now  rather  old  and  familiar  to  the 
public. 

Mme.  Karsavina  was  not  alone  in  the 
' esteem  of  tlie  audience.  Mr.  Vladiml- 
roff was  admirable  in  all  that  he  did,  in 
his  physical  proportions,  his  virtuositA', 
and  the  fire  and  virility  of  his  perfoni 
ance.  He  could  well  have  repeated  hi 
"Cor-sair”  and  “Warrior”  dances— fullj 
as  well  as  Karsavina,  a moment  later, 
repeated  hers.  He  never  did  an  ordi- 
nary or  routine  thing,  this  though  his 
subjects  were  within  the  rather  pro- 
-scribed  tradition  of  the  male  dancer  of 
the  formal  .school. 

A largo  audience  welcomed  this  pair, 
■and  deservedly  so.  Mme.  Karsavina  is 
a very  beautiful  woman,  an  accom- 
plished executant,  who  gives  much 
pleasure  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  is 
not  so  individual  and  creative  in  lier 
conception.s — or  was  not  yesterday — as 
athers  seen  here.  Charming  as  she  wa.s, 
there  was  an  inevitable  comparison  in 
the  mind  of  the  onlooker.  Comparison.” 
are  odious,  but  on  some  occasions  are 
Inevitable:  they  will  not  down.  And 
the  mental  comparison  was  this— that 
Pavlowa  is  a dancer  of  imagination. 
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FLORENCE  MULFORD  SINGS. 

Contralto  Pleases  in  Classics  and 
American  Songs  in  Aeolian  Hall. 

X plca.H8,nt  a.fternoon  was  .speni  at 
A<olta.n  Hall  yesterday  listening  to  Flor- 
enc-:  ,?lultord,  contralto,  forniei  ly  of  the 
.Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  The  com- 
pelcncc  of  the  singer,  except  for  audible 
••If-brcaths,  called  for  respectful  atten- 
.lon.  In  the  cla.s.slcs,  Bcethoven’.s  ‘‘Song 
■ r I cnltence”  fell  with  particular  giaco' 
I tli<:  car;  the  Handel  Aria  was  book 
. : it  breathles.s.  but  better  Handel  than 
iiiv  singers  of  tlie  day  can  conipa.s. 
. this  rea.'ion  Mme.  Slulford’s  Brahms 
ri  1 much  of  beauty  and,  especially  in 
' w'ii  l Ich  doch  den  w'g  ziiriick,  " 
. ■'!  acre  oinccplty  than  the  French 
.<>.11.,  which  wa.i  least  In  haimony  willi 
individuality,  because  more  artlfl- 

unint.crrupicd  eont  mt  was  resume,] 
•*n  the  .Anie.j  lean  : ■■ng.s,  recalling  in 
il:  1r.  ' .‘lee  Be  re.allty  and  Underness 
B.-  t ''’.ngll.eli  oiir'c:  they  were 
;l  w ■rrn  111  111  ms.  m sung  by  Mme. 
'I'llU)  : Two  if  th  ^ni  weie  by  Iticliard 

11  1-1  iin.  -vlii  aecompnnled  and  who 
< '-i  I *■  appB.u.se^,  and  a ‘‘Seri.-n.'irle” 

Ml.  . |.;inl,ih  t.\le  was  by  John  Al-len 

'•  , ■'ii'raito  wa.-  w.irmly  Mpplauded 
,,..1  H.  bhnk  le  l■llly....•.utln■nlum.■; 

...i|  !•  1 flowers. 


THARMARJ^ARSAVIM  ^ 

By  OI/IN  DOWNES. 

It  has  been  many  years  since  New 
York,  or  Indeed  any  other  American 
city,  has  seen  the  appearance  in  dif- 
ferent halls  on  one  and  the  same  after- 
noon of  two  such  dancers  as  Anna 
Pavlowa  and  Thamar  Karsavina.  The 
latter  artist,  who  succeeded  Pavio-w’a  as 
head  of  the  Imperial  Ballet  at  Moscow 
and  whose  career  iiad  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  principal  developments  of 
tho  modern  ballet  in  Russia  and  cities 
of  Europe,  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  America  with  her  accomplished  part- 
ner. Pierre  Vladlmiroff,  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Carnegie  Hall. 

The  program  offered  by  Karsavina,  to 
ithe  music  of  classic  and  modem  com- 
posers, was  less  modern  and  Slavic  in 
character  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. It  revealed,  immediately,  a 
w'onian  of  much  personal  beauty  and  of 
a brilliant  technic,  who,  for  the  most 
part  followed  the  older  school  and  tra- 
ditions. It  i.s  possible  that  at  first  Mme. 
Karsavina  wa.s  self-conscious  and  had  | 
not  warmed  to  her  work;  halt  an  hour 
elapsed  before  she  and  the  audience  felt] 
each  other.  Thereafter  her  perform- 
ances were  more  brilliant  and  the  cor- 
diality of  the  beholders  grew.  The  final 
group  of  the  first  half  of  the  program 
consisted  of  dances  to  a Mozart  Ser- 
enade, fiiTanged  by  Mme.  Karsavina  and 
^iveii  by  her  at  the  Mozart  Festival  -at 
SaKsburg  in  1921.  The  garb  and  style 
were,  of  course,  eighteenth  centufy.  A 
careless  arrangement  of  the  panler  of 
the  hooped  skirt— if  improvised  mascu- 
line phraseology  is  any  Indication  of 
'vhat  is  meant— was  responsible  for  a 
clumsy  line  and  a Jerky  effcSit  In  the 


mYCE  BANNERMAN 

Debat  — Kotylansky,  Singer, 
Hymab  Rovinsky,  Pianist. 

Joyce  Bannerman,  a young  Cleveland 
soprano  of  Scotch-Canadlan  descent,  al- 
ready a debutante  in  London  last 
Spring,  made  her  first  New  York  ap- 
pearance at  Aeolian  Hail  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. assisted  at  the  piano  by  'Walter 
Golde.  Despite  operatic  leaning  in  light 
airs  of  Mozart  and  Bellini,  her  program  j 
di.splayed  scholarship  in  its  search  of  : 
unusual  songs,  from  Donaudy,  Erich  j 
Wolff  and  Szulc,  to  a local  lyric  by 
Kramer  ind  another,  “The  Journey,”  in  j 
manuscript,  by  James  H.  Rogers  of  ' 
Cleveland.  Vocally  Miss  Bannerman  j 
was  uneven,  her  possession  of  silvery  j 
topnotes  • being  offset  by  tones  often  j 
tliroaty  and  metallic  in  the  lower  scale,  i 
j She  gave  two  Schumann  classics  archly  | 

^ and  gayly,  as  their  mood  demanded, 
and  with  clear  phrasing  and  diction. 

Chaim  Kotylansky.  a singer  of  Yiddish 
and  gypsy  folksongs,  gave  a recital  in 
tlie  Town  Hall  last  evening,  accompa- 
nied by  Yasclii  Satiioos  and  assisted  in 
a varied  program  by  Mischa  Mischakoff, 
violin.  Mr.  Kotylansky  made  interest- 
ing additions  to  the  known  folksongs  of 
Russian  Ukraine  and  related  peoples,  of 
which  his  independent  explorations  have 
collected  .”ome  30lJ  songs. 

Hyman  Rovin-sky  gave  a piano  recital 
at  Aeolian  Hall  last  night,  playing  for 
possiblv  the  first  time  here  the  sonata 
No.  .I  of  Scriabin  and  an  equally  novel 
march  from  F’rokofief  fs  once-heard 
opera.  "The  Love  of  the  Three  Oranges.” 
His  clas.sics  ranged  from  Chopin  and 
Brahm.s  to  the  modern  Albenis,  Bartok 
I and  Casella. 

A jimall  symphony  orchestra  sup- 
plied the  music  with  Sepp  Morscher 
as  conductor. 

REPORT  STRAUSS  RESIGNED.i 


Out  aa  Conductor  of  Vienna  Opera 
After  Differences  With  Director. 

Copyright,  1921,  by  The  New  York  Tlmei  Compuny. 

Special  Cable  to  The  New  York  Times. 
VIENNA.  Nov.  1.— According  to  a re-  I 
j port,  Richard  .Strauss  has  resigned  from 
his  post  as  conductor  of  tlie  Vienna 
Opera  House,  although  he  had  Just 
signed  another  five-year  contract. 

Btrauss,  who  has  had  differences  with 
Director  Schalk.  lyas.  moreover,  highly 
dtssH-tlsfied  with  the  reception  of  iiis 
opera  "Whipped  Cream,”  and  wants  a 
freer  hand. 


IT  ivJ3C  —.w  .. 

|i  singers’  share  in  opening  the  Met- 
ropolitan season  his  week  on ; 
Broadway.  Operas  and  ca.-ts  appe-  eel 
In  these  columns  last  week,  while  fi 
ther  mention  of  a chief  nev.comer  in  tb._ 
premiere  performance, Conductor  Serai  ■!. 
appears  on  an  aiijoining  page  and  eb  ■;- 
where  In  The  Times  today.  His  guiding 
hand  excepted,  tomorrow's  "Alda”  will  [|j 
enlist  a group  of  stars,  from  Rethberg  ; j 
to  the  royal  messenger,  ail  tried  «und 
seasoned.  i( 

With  Jeritza’s  return  in  '‘TannhtLuser”  *] 
on  Wednesday  will  come  the  first  ncwj| 
woman  singer  of  the  season,  whether  as  ' i 
the  young  shepherd  or  as  one  of  the  i 
court  pages  the  programs  that  night  < 
wlU  disclose.  An  official  note  says  of  i 
her: 

Mary  Bonettt,  contralto,  was  boi  n 
Lynbrook,  L.  I.,  of  Italian  pa- 
rents. She  made  her  firs:  appearano- 
•.t  a benefit  concert  when  she  was 
8 years  old.  Some  years  later  she  way 
sent  to  Turin,  Italy,  where  at  tiie  'v'llia 
della  Regina  College  she  studied  Ital-  1 
Ian,  French  and  the  piano.  At  IS  .slie  | 
Wm  graduated  -and  took  up  singing  1 
•'  with  Conte  Farri,  who  was  her  teach- r 1 
until  she  made  her  ddbut  in  Siena.  ' ■ 
Since  her  return  to  America  she  has 
been  domg  concert  work. 

"Boris,"  in  which  Chaliapin  reappears  ! 
Thursday  evening,  also  brings  a name  ] 
unfamiliar  to  the  Metropolitan  roster;] 
hitherto.  The  new  man  is  to  be  heard 
either  as  the  chattering  "simpleton”  or.j 


one  of  the  roistering  monks. 

Max  Altglass,  tenor,  was  born  in 
Warsaw,  Boland.  After  -completing 
his  musical  and  vocal  studies  in  Ber- 
lin with  Valadislaw  he  made  his  d<5- 
but  at  Frankfort  as  Don  Jose  in  "Car- 
snen,"  subsequently  .singing  in  Berlin, 
Cologne,  Hamburg,  Nuremberg  and 
Warsaw.  For  the  last  two  years  he 
has  been  leading  lyric  tenor  of  the 
Prague  Opera  House.  He  spent  the 
last  half  year  in  New  York  working 
■jp  a French  and  Italian  repertoire. 
His  family  have  lived  in  this  city  for  . 
many  years. 

"Bohemfe,”  in 'the  noise  of  Tuesday'.-, 
election  night,  along  with  Friday's ; 
"Tosca”  and  Saturday's  matinee  "Gio- 
conda”  revival,  will  see  no  “added 
starters."  The  first  "popular  Saturday 
ztight  opera."  however.  Introduces  ai; 
American  Romeo. 

Ralph  Errolle,  tenor,  is  an  Ameri- 
can of  Col-'nial  ancestry.  His  father,  , 
Charles  H.  Smith,  was  a member  ol 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  hit 
mother  a member  of  the  Partridge 
family  and  ' distant  relative  of  Abra- 
ham Linc-jln.  He  was  educated  at 
Racine  College,  Wisconsin,  and  tiie 
Chicago  Musical  College.  After  some 
experience  in  operetta,  he  made  his 
ffrand  opera  d6but  with  the  C’rdcago 
Opera  Company  as  Lionel  in  "Mar- 
tha." Then  he  toured  Australia  in 
concerts  and  later  in  opera  with  'h-- 
Williamson  company,  remaining  three 
years.  Returning,  he  again  sang  with 
the  Chicago  Opera  Company.  He  hah 
also  sung  with  the  Montreal  French 
Opera  Company,  the  New  Orleans 
Opera  Compuny  and  the  St.  Loui.- 
Municipal  Opera  Company.  His  r6- 
pertoire  includes  French,  Italian  and 
English  rdles. 

Soon  to  be  heard  here  In  concert  as  < 
well  as  opera  is  Totl  dal  Monte,  why  ' 
sings  meanwhile  In  Chicago.  She  w 
principal  colorature  soprano  last  seasun 
at  the  Scala  in  Mllaui. 

Born  in  Venice,  Mme.  dal  Monte 
atudied  the  piano  at  the  Benedetto 
Marcello  Musical  Academy  of  that 
city.  "Totl”  was  originally  a nick- 
name given  her  by  feilow-stu-ients 
“because  of  her  round  smiling  face." 
Her  real  name  is  Antonietta.  Au  acci- 
dent to  her  left  w ist  checked  her 
career  as  an  instrumentalist  and  led 
her  to  devote  herself  to  singing.  She 
made  her  first  appearance  at  the 
6cala  in  a minor  rOle  in  "Francesca 
da  Rimini."  and  later  on  as  Lola  in  i 
“Cavallerla  Rustlcana.*'  After  a brief 
absence  from  the  stage,  she  appeared 
at  the  Communale,  in  Bologna,  singing 
Luis-Jta  in  the  "Rondine"  of  Puccini. 
From  1017  on  she  sang  In  the  prln- 
clp.al  cities  of  Italy  and  S.,uth  Amer- 
ica. in  "Rigoletto,"  "Lucia,”  "Bar- 
, biere"  and  Sonnambula.”  She  ha-s 
, also  sung  at  the  Grand  Opdra  in  Paris. 

Sweden  sends  two  of  the  artists  1" 
ippear  later  this  season  in  the  Metro-  I 
lolltan's  last  -evivals  of  the  "Ring"  ) 
lycle.  a return  after  seven  years  for  ■' 
loth  "Rheingold"  and  "Qbtterdiimmer-  1 
uia;." 

Martin  Oehman,  Swedish  tenor.  Is 
about  35  years  old.  He  was  born  in 
Bodermandand  and  educated  in  Stock-  I 
Sioim,  where  his  father,  an  evangelical  I 
■alergyman,  still  lives.  On  coming  of  .J 
age  he  entered  the  army  and  was  pro- 
moted to  be  an  officer.  He  prefe'rred 
a musical  career,  having  played  the 
piano  since  childhood,  and  his  voice 
attracted  the  attention  of  Princess 
Ingeborg.  So  he  took  up  muslcai 
Studies,  Including  harmony  and  coin- 
ipositton,  at  the  Conservatory.  In  1911 
no  went  to  Milan,  studying  with 
Maestri  Oxilla  and  Quadri  and  making 
i&K  his  ddbut  in  1914  at  Leghorn,  where 
he  sang  Lolungrin  lu.d  .-Vndroa  Che- 
ater. 'The  war  having  forced  liiir  to 
return  to  Sweden,  he  made  a . ;;cond 
operatic  dfibut  in  lOl?  at  Gothenburg.  _ 


f 


fr 


^*-ncc  1.0  went  to  the  Royal  Tneaire. 
Btockholin,  wiiei-.'  f.v  had  to  sine  al- 
tnoat  c\ary  variety  of  tenor  rOle  from 
Fra  Dliivi.;,.  and  Almaviva  to  Tann- 
lUlusor  ani’  Canio.  Since  the  war  he 
be<  n ne;nB  In  Heriin  and  Vienna. 


Ifanny  Lareen-Todsen.  Swedish  dra- 
natle  sopiano,  received  her  musical 

fJucadon  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
to»kh  >lm.  which  she  entered  \.'hen 
the  w s 16  -years  old.  She  was  grad- 
a-*trd  at  22  with  special  honors  and 
once  was  engaged  at  the  Royal 
Jpi  ii,  of  which  .she  has  been  a inem- 
ier  for  tl.e  la.=  , ten  years.  She  has 
. tudled  and  sung  in  Berlin  and 
ifu.iich,  as  well  as  Milan,  where  last 
; II  , sang  Isolde  at  the  Scela. 
Her  repertoire  includes  all  the  leading 
Wagm . .an  soprano  rflles.  The  King 
-if  .Sweden  decorated  her  with  the 
Order  of  Arts  and  L.ettors  and  two 
years  ago  nominated  her  a court 
■Inger. 


Marie  MUIler.  another  Wagnerian  so- 


selC  last  night  taking  even  greater  pleasure 
than  of  old  in  her  rhythm  and  her  keen 
harmonic  sense. 

Her  rhythm  is  a joy  in  Itself.  It  some- 
times seems  a joy  independent  of  that  given 
us  by  the  melody,  till  we  reflect  that,  after 
all,  the  rhythm  and  the  tones  make  an  i 
indissoluble  blend.  Miss  Gerhardt  is  one, 
of  the  few  singers  who  know  how  to  I 
distinguish,  and  to  make  the  least  instructed  I 
hearer  distinguish,  between  mere  meter 
I and  rhythm.  She  can  sing  two  songs  in 
six-eight  time,  for  instance,  in  immediate 
succession,  and  yet  differentiate  them  ab- 
.solutely;  they  may  step  along  at  the  same 
speed  and  with  tlie  same  length  of  stride, 
but  the  spring,  the  personality,  is  different 
in  the  two  cases. 

As  for  her  harmonic  sense,  1 know  no 
other  singer  t-  h her  peculiar  gift,  of 


wcll-balancery  tlMftJirSf'kfHent  is  that  Ual- 
moiilsli  rage  wliicli  strikes  fire  from 
rocks;  but  as  this  t.s  a dangerous  in- 
gredient to  Incluclo  in  any  one's  make- 
up, Mr.  Spalding  is  just  as  well  without 
It.  Beauty  of  lone  Is  one  of  his  uncs- 
oapable  a.“.sets,  and  the  VeracinI  Sonata, 
which  opened  hi.s  program,  gave  him  full 
scope  for  its  display.  Respighi’s  editing 
had  not  sensibly  diminished  the  melodic 
line,  tlic  tnallenable  lierltage  of  the  Ital- 
ian composer.^,  and  tlie  violinist  ».s  well 
as  his  liearcrs  reveled  In  Its  loveliness. 

The  weightiest  moment  of  the  after- 
noon was  Brahms's  .Sonata  In  D minor, 
where  the  piano  played  an  equally  im- 
porLant  rOie  with  the  violin.  Albert  ' 


1 ‘ At  Town  ftall,  Yascha  Fishberg,  vio-i 
! linist  and  brother  of  a violinist-^. 

! Mischa  Mischakoff,  concertmaster  of; 
the  New  York  Symphony— gave  the' 
'Vital!  Chaconne,  the  Conus  concerto: 

' and  Christian  Binding’s  A minor  suite 
as  his  major  numbers,  followed  by  an 
air  of  Johann  Mattheson.  Profes.son 
I Auer’s  Tarantelle  fie  Concert,  and  ar-^ 
rangements  by  Kreisler  and  Juan; 
Manen.  Mr.  Fishberg  has  already  been, 
'heard  hero  as  concertmaster  of  thoi 
1 late  City  Symphony  <' Orchestra,  but! 
had  more  opportunity  yesterday  to 
Ishow  that  he  is  a distinc'.ly  skilled; 


Spalding  and 


IS  vlMinist.  ^vUh  a bro^^ooth  tone  o^ 


. prano.  was  bom  In  Bohemia,  now  i should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to 


Caechoslovakia,  and  made  her  operatic 
j 44but  some  ten  years  ago  at  Prague. 

She  is  described  as  dark  but  com-  Iy,  a 
' favorite  of  recent  seasons  at  Munich  In 
I auoh  rOles  as  Eva  and  El.sa,  or  the  her- 
lloines  of  "Bohfeme"  and  "Butterfly,"  or 
Siegllnde  and  Gutrune  in  "The  Ring." 

Of  nine  actual  newcomers,  another  Is 
Francesco  Seri,  an  Italian  basso.  He  is 
about  30  years  old,  with  operatic  expe- 
rience In  Italy  and  South  America  and 

Kecently  In  California. 

Finally,  there  is  one  more  American 
Irl  to  be  heard  as  occasion  offers, 
iCiough  not  in  the  first  w'eek. 

Joan  Ruth,  soprano,  was  bom  'in 
HBoston  twenty  years  ago.  of  a musical 
^family.  Her  early  training  was  re- 
Ifcelved  in  Boston  and  tlie  last  tw-o  and 
f a half  years  in  New’  York  with  Es- 
< telle  Llebling.  Miss  Ruth's  first 
' grand  opi:ra  engagement  was  last  sea- 
son as  Cherubino  in  Mozart’s  "Figaro” 

‘ with  the  Wagnerian  Opera  Company. 
She  has  been  successful  In  operetta 
and  is  also  a pianist  and  an  accom- 
plished linguist.  She  was  engaged  as 
soloist  for  this  season’s  Maine  Fes- 
tival. 

Three  more  singers  round  out  a dozet 
new  or  returning  artists  in  a companj 
ot  some  ninety  named  stars.  In  one  In- 
rtsQoe,  a singer  announced  last  seasoi 
and  long  indisposed  will  now  have  hh 
promised  d^but. 

Vicente  Ballester,  the  Spanish  barl- 
tatta.  was  born  In  Valencia.  He  in- 
tended to  become  a painter,  but  hav- 
ing discovered  that  he  had  a voice,  he 
studied  singing  in  Barcelona.  The 
Mayor  of  that  city  became  interested 
and  sent  him  to  Paris  to  study  with 
Jaan  de  Reszke.  At  Paris  he  made  his 
ddbut,  singing  In  "Pagllaccl”  and 
"Alda”  in  French.  Later  he  went  to 
Italy,  singing  at  tba  Teatiw  tel  VsnxM 


herself. 


In  Verdi's  "Ballo  in  Maschera.’’  He 
appeared  in  all  the  leading  cities  of 
Italy,  was  engaged  for  South  Amer- 
ica. Mexico  and  Havana.  Heard  lo- 
cally in  moving  picture  theatres,  Bal- 
lester has  toured  two  years  with  the 
San  Carlo  Opera  Company,  another 
season  at  the  Colon  in  Buenos  Aires 
and  finally  with  the  Chicago  Civic 
Opera. 


Bc-rta  Morena,  famous  beauty  of  the 
Royal  Opera,  Munich,  making  an  Amer- 
ican concert  tour  this  year,  has  been 
announced  for  a limited  number  of  per- 
formances at  the  Metropolitan,  where 
she  was  formerly  a member  of  the  com- 
pany for  five  seasons.  Mme.  Morena, 
born  In  1878  at  Mannheim,  succeeded 
Ternlna  at  Munich  in  1898.  She  made 
her  American  diSbut  as  Sieglinde  in  "Die 
Walkiire"  at  the  Metropolitan  March  4, 
1908.  Since  appearing  in  1914  at  Covent 
Garden.  London,  she  has  remained  with 
1 the  State  Opera  and  Prlnzregenten 
Theatre  in  Munich.  To  nine  great  Wag- 
ner r61es  she  adds  Fldelio,  Selika  and 
Santuzza.  She  has  been  invited  by 
Gatti-Casazza  to  reappear  in  some  of 
these. 

Elvira  de  Hidalgo,  remembered  as  the 
slender  young  Spanish  prima  donna  of 
Gatti-Casazza’s  revival  of  "The  Barber 
of  Seville”  in  one  of  his  early  Metro- 
politan seasons,  is  also  to  return,  com- 
ing as  a guest  under  more  favorable 
auspices  than  marked  her  reception 
then.  In  the  years  Intervening  Mme.  de 
■ Hidalgo  has  won  popularity  in  Italian 
<and  Spanish  operatic  centrea  She  will 
come  back  to  New  York  no  longer  a slip 
of  a girl,  but  a mature  singer  and  sue- 


Elena  Gerhardt’s  Recital 

A FTER  A LITTLE  uncertainty  at  the 
Xx.  commencement  of  her  recital  last 
night,  -Miss  Elena  Gerhardt  soon  found  her 
voice,  and  thereafter  delighted  us  with  a 
display  of  the  perfection  of  her  art  m one 
Schubert  song  after  another.  I long  ago 
exhausted  my  superlatives  upon  her.  and 
[ have  notliing  new  to  say.  We  all  know  by 
f now  the  delicacies  of  tone  color  she  has 
at  her  easy  command,  and  the  grace  and 
: beauty  of  her  pbraslng.  But  I found  my- 


hear,  she  is  auite  unconscious 
Every  intelligent  singer  colors  his  voice 
in  accordance  with  the  changing  moods  _ 
of  the  song,  especially  as  indicated  by  the 
words.  But  with  Miss  Gerhardt  there  are 
also  hundreds  of  subtle  changes  in  accord- 
ance with  the  harmonic  texture  of  the 
accompaniment.  Tliey  are  changes  of  two 
kinds, — of  color  and  of  interval.  She  seems 
to  have  an  exceptionally  acute  percep- 
tion of  the  meaning  this  chord  or  that, 
this  modulation  or  that,  had  for  the  com- 
poser; and  her  tone-color, at  such  a moment, 
becomes  spontaneously  brighter  or  darker 
in  sympathy.  Further,  she  will  sing  the 
same  interval  with  slightly  different  val- 
ue.?” during  the  .same  song, — again  guided 
by  her  feeling  for  the  harmonic  sense  of 
the  passage.  For  ninety -nine  singers  out 
of  a hundred,  D sharp,  for  instance,  is 
always  the  same  as  E flat,  because  it  is 
so  in  the  fi.xed  scale  of  the  pianoforte. 

But  ivith  Miss  Gerhardt  such  pairs  of 
notes  .IS  these  are  not  always  and  neces- 
sarily the  same.  If,  for  example,  she  is 
rising  from  U to  D sharp  to  rest  on  the 
chord  of  C major,  the  D sharp  will  be  a 
slightly  different  note  from  the  E flat  she 
would  sing  if  she  were  taking  this  note 
don’-nward  from  E natural  to  come  to  i-est 
on  the  chord  of  G major.  If  you  listen  to 
her  critically  you  will  find  all  sorts  of 
subtleties  of  intonation  of  tliis  kind;  but 
they  undoubtedly  enter  also  into  the  plain 
nian’.s  enjoyment  of  iliss  Gerhardt  s sing- 
ing, though  ho  may  not  know  just  why 
he  is  enjoying  him.self  so  hugely. 

Let  one  illustration  serve  out  of  many 
that  could  be  given.  In  tlie  well-known 
ecrenade  (Lcise  Flehen  Meine  Lieder) 
part  of  the  effect  comes  from  the  con- 
trast between  the  minor  in  which  the 
song  as  a whole  is  couched  and  the  major 
Into  which  it  settles  every  now  and  then, 
— not  the  incidental  majors  tnto  which  it 
drifts  on  the  ivay,  but. tlie  "tonic”  major, 
1.  e.,  the  major  of  the  minor  in  which  the 
song  opens.  Whenever  tiiis  change  oc- 
curs in  the  first  two  verses  of  the  "‘Sere- 
nade,” Miss  Gerhardt,  by  an  infinitesimal 
raising  of  the  pitch  of  the  highest  note 
and  of  the  final  tonic,  heightens  the 
natural  lirightness  of  the  major  key  as 
against^-vhe  minor;  but  In  the  last  chord 
of  all  she  lowers  the  major  almost  in- 
sensibly. but  just  enough  to  throw  a I 
faint  veil  over  it  and  give  the  hearer  the 
sense  of  a final  and  most  restful  ending. 

Last  night  she  did  all  this  to  perfection 
in  the  “Serenade.”  and  many  equally  per- 
fect things  in  such  songs  as  "Das  Fischer- 
madchen.”  “Der  Musensohn.”  "Im  Abend- 
roth.”  "Gratchem  am  Spinnrade.”  “Im 
Fruehling,”  "Das  Lied  im  Gruenen,” 
“Gruppe  aus  dem  Tartarus,”  the  “Erl- 
King”  and  others.  Mr.  Waller  Golde  ac- 
companied her  conscientiously,  but  without 
the  elasticity  of  rhythm  and  the  variety 
of  tone-colors  that  a style  like  hers  re- 
quires. 

ERNEST  NEWMAN. 


fable  partnership,  gave  an  inteUeclually 
emotional  reading  of  tlie  work.  Mr. 
Spalding’s  pure,  singing  tone  was  well 
in  evidence  in  the  allegro,  deepening  to 
a nobler  note  in  tlie  adaglon,  so  irre- 
sistible tliat  the  audience  broke  Its  ear- 
lier restraints  and  applauded  warmly. 
Both  niuslcians  were  recalled  many 
tin\e,s  at  its  conclusion. 

Tilt-  mi.xed  group,  wlilcli  followed,  was 
remarkable  for  the  first  performance  in 
Amcrica'of  Castelnuovo-Tedcsco's  "Not- 
turno  Adriatico”  : not  tlie  Adriatic  of 
classic  history  iioi-  of  ihe  Doges,  but 
tlio  smooth,  calm  inland  segi  of  roman- 
tic Italy.  As  before  mentioned,  Signor 
Castelnuovo-Tcdesco  is  an  Italian,  there-  j 
fore  tuneful ; he  cannot  escape  ids  lie-  i 
redity.  He  Is  one  of  tlie  leaders  of 
modern  Italian  music,  but  in  this  piece, 
at  least,  leaves  no  Impression  of  ultra- 
ism,  rather  of  pacific  formality. 

Debussy’s  "Minstrels”  liad  to  by 
played  twice,  the  ’’Nocturne”  of  Llll 
Boulanger,  tlie  lamented  young  French 
composer,  pleased  ' greatly,  while  the 
" Valse-Caprice”  of  Chabrier-Loefflvr 
was  a most  effective  climax  and  in-^ 
duced  Mr.  Spalding  to  give  an  encore. 
Thy  remainder  of  tlie  program  included! 
a Wicniauski,  a Paganini  and  a ”Ber-j 
Iccuso”  from  Mr.  Spalding’s  own  pen.  ' 


good  size  and  very  dexterous  technique 
—this  last  effectively  displayed  in  the 
swift  opening  movement  of  the  Simling 
suite.  Gregory  Ashman  was  his  ac- 
! companist. 


Bjr  OLIN  POWNE8. 


Locomative  Symphony  Repeated. 

In  America  there  has  been  raised  th' 
nue  and  cry  of  a national  music  whlcl 
should  be  racy,  authentic,  contemporai 
neous  in  its  accents.  And  lo  and  behold; 
it  is  a Frenchman  who  gives  us,  ih 
tones,  a quality  of  our  civilization.  Ar-j 


thur  Honegger’s  “Pacific  231,”  repeatodi 


, While  Sunday  night  does  not  as  a 
I rule  promise  a large  audience  for  a 
j piano  recital,  Josef  Lhevinne  found  a 
.gathering  of  notable  size  for  liis  first 
I appearance  of  the  season  at  Carnegie 
' Hall,  with  a large  number  encamped 
on  the  stage.  He  pleased  and  edified 
.them  with  a conservative  but,  not 
hackneyed  program,  beginning  Vilh 
Busoni’s  arrangement  of  the  andantino 
from  Jlozart’s  ninth  concerto,  followed 
; by  the  Schumann  “Carnaval,”  Chopin 
j numbers  and  a closing  group  of  Al- 
beniz,  Debussy  and  Rubinstein. 

An  outstanding  pianist,  Mr.  Lhevinne 
preserved  the  high  standard  that  has 
marked  his  playing  in  past  seasons 
with  a happy  combination  of  expres- 
sive vigor,  color  and  fluent,  polished 


technique.  The  Mozart  number  had  a 
performance  of  finished  neatness, 
smoothness  and  delicacy,  but  with  each 
note  clearly  defined,  while  the  opening 
proclamation  of  the  “Carnaval”  came 
vigorously,  suggesting  a certain  cheer- 
ful pomp  and  circumstance,  and  the  ' 
varying  moods  of  the  work  met  with  I 
equally  effective  interpretations  at  Mr.  ! 
Lhevimie’s  hands.  j 


yesterday  afternoou  at  the  second  con-i 
cert  of  the  New  York  Sjnaphony  Or-I 
chestra,  Walter  Damrosch  conductor.  In; 
Aeolian  Hail,  is  evidently  in  danger  of: 
disaster  caused  by  over-popularity.  Mr.; 
uamrosch's  audience  applauded  the  sec-j 
] ond  performance  of  the  work  as  much  ] 

I as  it  had  tlie  first  performance  last 
Fi’iday,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  spread 
like  an  infection  through  orchestral 
programs  of  the  'Winter  in  this  our  coun- 
try. And  a Frenchman  did  it ! Where, 
oh  where,  is  the  oppressed  American 
composer? 

The  soloist  at  this  concert  was  Flor- 
ence Easton,  who  Sang  tlia  “Deh 
vieni”  of  Mozart  and  the  final  scene 
from  Wagner’s  "Gdtterdaj'nraerung.” 
Miss  Easton  gave  the  music  of  Mozart 
a lovely  lone  and  a style  equally  re- 
fined and  expressive.  The  music  was 
not  marred  by  undue  emotional  stress  ; it 
was  felt  the  more,  while  it  preserved 
its  sculptural  beauty.  The  "GStterdam- 
merung”  score  makes  heavier  physical 
and  d.ramatic  demands  upon  the  volca 
Alias  EasLon  sang  with  dramatic  splrlL 
At  the  same  Ume  there  was  not  the 
sense  of  reserve,  of  proportion  and  co- 
herence between  the  voeahsl  and  or- 
chestra that  there  had  been  in  the 
earlier  performance,  and  there  was 
pa.ssing  impurliy  of  intonation.  The 
Ollier  orchesi.ai  nius.c  was  Aiji.,,'  a-= 
sohn’s  “Fingal’s  Cave”  overture  and 
Beeth,  veil’s  f Adi  Syiiiphon.>.  iiic  iiaii 
was  packed,  and  Miss  Easton,  as  well 
as  the  • raeific  231,’  was  appiauded  to 
the  echo. 

Josef  Lhevinne. 

The  audience  that  greeted  Josef 
Lhevinne,  pianist,  last  night  in  CarnS' 


Emile  W.  Herbert  presented  the  sec 
ond  of  hi.s  eight  .Sunday  evening  con 
certs  last  night  at  the  Greenwich  Vil 
lage  Theater,  w’ith  the  major  part  of  { gie  Hall  filled  floor  and  galleiles  and 

the  program  devoted  to  songs  of  the  I also  the  stage.  Mr.  Lhevinne’ s playing 


Elkins  Negro  Ensemble;  Julia  Mitchell, 
Suella  Carr,  Lloyd  G.  Gibbs  and  Wil- 
liam C.  Elkins.  The  quartet  sang  vig- 
orously and  effectively,  especially  in 
the  finale,  “Hear  Dem  Bells,”  v/hile  Mr. 
Elkins,  its  basso,  sang  two  groups  of 
.solos.  Another  singer  on  the  all-negro 
progr.-ini  was  Abbie  Mitchell,  soprano, 
and  Frank  T.  Price,  w’ho  played  the 
guitar  while  singing  With  the  ensemble. 
For  next  Sunday  night  the  Philhar- 
monic String  Quarte't  is  announced. 


New  York  Symphony- 


justified  this  attention  and  the  approval 
he  received.  He  has  seldom  in  late  sea- 
sons in  America  given  more  signal  proof  i 
of  his  powers.  Nothing,  under  his  hands, 
was  stereotyped  and  nothing  was  mere 
virtuosity.  Even  in  passages  of  tech- 
nical purpose  there  was  individuality 
and  musical  color,  while  in  music  re- 
quiring intimate  feeling  and  imagina- 
tion, such  as  the  vivid,  fleeting  tone 
pictures  of  Schumann’s  "Carnaval,”  the 
pianist  surpassed  himself. 

Mr.  Lhevinne  has  long  been  known  as  a 
serious  and  admirable  musician,  and  as 
an  executant  who  possessed  a dazzling 
technic.  Last  night  he  seemed  to  tak< 


The  first  Sunday  afternoon  subscriptio  his  audience  deep  into  his  confidenqe 
„ not  for  self-aggrandiz<-ment.  but  only  to 

concert  of  the  season  of  the  New  Yor  jg^d  them  to  the  composer.  He  was 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  yesterda  ^ger.  ^authoHt.v 

afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall,  with  'Walti  beauty  that  stirred  Mm,  and  ho  re.; 


Damrosch  on  the  conductor's  platform.  ^ 


in  other  years,  the  place  was  crowded  wit  ends. 

Dahirosch  enthusiasts,  and  everybody  wei  , Th®  t?Te®®nlnTh  'concerto  *of  mSmA  ns 
home  happy  after  a delightful  two  liour  arranged  by  Busoni : a Chopin  ^oup ; 

, , ,,  “Cordova”  from  "Songs  of  Spain,  ana 

The  program  began  most  conventional!  l.  Albenia ; “Feu  d’Arti- 

•R’ith  the  "Fingal’s  Cave”  overture  by  Merftce,  ” Debussy;  the  C Major  Etude  and 
” , . . , o.  Valse  from  Le  Ball,  Rubinstein.  Mr 

delssohn,  followed  by  the  immortal  Syrr  jjaevlnne  played  many  encores. 

phony  No.  5 in  C Minor,  which  Beethove  — — 

wrote  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Florence  Easton,  w’ho  is  one  of  the  shin-  . iTV^V 
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ing  lights  of  the  Metropolitan’s  staff  ot^^U  Opens  Opera  Season 

sopranos,  sang  "Deh  vieni  non  tardar”  • ..  


SPALDING  GIVES  NOVELTY. 


Violinist  Plays  Casteinuovo-Te- 
desco’s  “Nocturno  Adriatico.” 

The  name  of  Albert  Spalding  bolds  an 
lionorabie  and  conspicuous  place  in  the 
fraternity  of  violinists,  therefore  a large 
audience  filieii  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon  and  listened  with  enjoyment 
to  the  American  artist.  Mr.  Spalding 
lia.s  all  the  excellencies  of  a flrst-ratei 
violinist,  the  one  thing  wanting  to  his 


from  Mozart’s  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro”  1 T i S ^ finenM’5 

and  the  finale  from  "The  Twilight  of  the  ^ of  the  production  and 
Gods,”  giving  Wagner’s  conception  of  the  singing  that  appealed  to 
Brunnhilde’s  immolation  and  the  destruc-  of  the  audience  at  the  opening  ’’'“J*'''  " r 
tion  of  Valh|LlIa.  Miss  Easton  was  in  of  “Alda”  last  night.  These  nia  e 
glorious  voice  and  left  her  hearers  in  a little  careless  01  everything  else  in  t « rt 
state  of  happiness.  “Pacific  231,”  by  formance.  and  so  iheir  latc-comings 
Arthur  Honegger,  which  had  its  first  New  early-golngs  and  outbursts  of 
York  hearing  Friday  night,  was  repeated,  after  every  top  note  deprived  poor 

like  myself  of  a great  deal  of  pleasi) 
vihai,  after  all,  are  the  finest  parts 
score, —the  quieter  parts. 


V "Aida"  is  a paradox  among  operas.  ~It  was  second  song  recftal  of  her  scries  of 

meant  to  impress  and  dazzle  the  audience  seven  in  the  Town  Hall  at  the  matinee 
by  the  scale  and  the  beauty  of  Its  "effects'  ; yesterday.  1-Ier  program  at  this  stage  of 
yet  the  real  musical  strength  of  the  work  "development  of  song,"  the  title  of  her 
is  not  in  these  moments  of  "effect."  Verdi  historical  recitals,  included  compositions 
must  have  ;^fltten  nearly  all  the  music  of  Bach,  Gluck,  Handel,  Lully,  Rameau, 
except  that  of  Alda  herself  and  the  temple  Pm-cell,  Scarlatti,  Mozart,  Spohr,  Haydn, 
music  with  iiis  tongue  In  his  cheek.  "Good,  peethoven,  Weber,  and  Loewe. 
enough  for  a Khedive,  we  can  Imagine  ^ The  two  Bach  numbers  with  which  she 


him  saying  to  himself,  "but  for  the  real 
Verdi  please  look  elsewhere." 

The  one  charac(cr  he  is  really  Interested 
in  Is  Alda.  Upon  her  he  lavishes  his  love- 
liest melodies  and  his  most  exquisite 
orchestral  colors.  She  is  psychologically 
veracious,  which  none  of  the  other  char- 
acters are.  They  arc  only  stage  puppets 
that  Verdi,  with  his  thorough  knowledge 

!if  the  theatre,  jerks  into  a momentary 
emblance  of  life.  It  is  all  stunt  and  bluff 
nd  make-believe,  from  "Celeste  Alda"  on- 
ard, — big  stuK  of  its  kind,  but  a poor 
tind. 

But  for  Aida  herself  Verdi  evidently  had 
tenderness  as  great  as  that  he  had  later 
lor  Desdemona.  We  cannot  believe,  out- 
side the  theatre,  in  the  strutting  Radames, 
or  In  Amnerls,  who  merely  anticipates  a 
common  film  type;  but  Alda  Is  always 
;redible.  She  even  manages  to  galvanize 
he  others  into  life  for  a moment  now  and 
hen. 

In  the  great  Third  act  she  infects 
Vmonasro  v Ith  something  of  her  owm 
leart-hunger  for  home,  and  does  her  best 
o vitalize  Radames.  But  almost  from  the 
irst  phrase  In  which  the  latter  breaks  in 
ipon  her  exquisite  music  In  this  scene  i 
eel  that  Verdi,  when  he  Is  not  describing  ! 
ilda,  Is  only  the  skilled  mechanician, 
ladanies’s  first  phrase  here  is  a typical 
iece  of  Verdian  vulgarity;  and  though  I 
■ Ida  does  her  best  to  raise  the  man  to  her  ' 
wn  mental  and  musical  level  It  soon  bo- 
orpes  hopeless;  the'  man  becomes  lost  tn 
a*  tenor. 

When  the  tenor  is  so  excellent  as  Mr. 
tartinelli  was  last  night,  there  are,  of 
ourse,  compensations:  but  all  the  same, 
le  lovers  not  of  "Alda"  but  of  Alda  must 
ave  felt  themselves  often  cheated  out 
f their  rights  by  the  evident  preference 
C the  audience  for  the  big  effects  of  voeal 
me  and  of  stage  pageantry.  Even  the 
snductor,  Mr.  Tulllo  Serafin.  seemed  to 
lare  that  preference;  he  piled  up  some 
lagnlflcent  effects  in  the  more  highly 
,)lored  passages,  but  lavished  less  tender- 
rsa  than  I should  have  liked  on  some  of 
lose  delicate  string  and  wood-wind  strains 
M’hich  the  very  heart  of  Alda  speaks. 

-V  few  of  these  passages  were  made  quite 
laudible  by  an  audience  that  seemed  in 
5 hurry  to  get  to  its  seats,  but,  once  It 
as  there,  had  no  scruple  in  blotting  out 
concluding  orchestral  passage  in  order  to 
low  Its  appreciation  of  a singer. 

Mme.  Rethberg's  Alda  was  song  with 
•eat  ease  and  purity  of  tone  and  fine 
■amatic  understanding,  Mme.  Matzen- 
ler  was  a physically  impres.'dve  Amnerls, 

It  a little  stagy,  and  Inclined  to  wander 
oni  the  straight  path  In  the  matter  of 
tonatlon.  Mr.  Martlnelll.  as  Radames. 
ng  with  both  power  and  beauty;  and 
r.  D’Angelo  as  the  King.  Mr.  Mardones 
I the  Priest,  and  Mr.  Danlse-  as  Amo- 
isro,  were  all  very  e dent. 

.\part  from  the  splendor  of  the  produc- 
>n,  there  were  many  admirable  things  in 
of  the  quieter  kind,  such  as  the  perfect 
■rrespondeucc  of  tone  and  tint  In  the  first 
mple  scene,  where  the  white  dresses  and 
quiet  movements  of  the  celebrants 
!re  matched  as  I have  never  known  them 
be  before  by  the  tones  of  the  voices  and 
t orchestra. 

It  was  an  extraordinarily  fine  piece  of 
lual  and  aural  focus.  The  crowds 
the  fourth  scene  were  handled  well, 
jough  one  or  two  of  the  captives  were 
:llned  to  get  In  each  other’s  way,  and 
■dames.  In  backing  from  the  throne, 
mped  Info  one  of  Amneris’s  eervanti). 

: had  been  so  long  away  from  the  Court, 
wever.  that  we  can  forgive  him  for 
vlng  forgotten  the  topography  of  the ' 
)in. 

ERNEST  NEWMAN. 

f lara  C'lrmrnts  in  Hong  Recital 
n voice  HH  richly  colorful  as  the  rose 
et  gown  .she  wore,  Clara  ''Clemens  gave 


began,  "Wilst  du  Deln  Herz  Mir 
Schencken,"  and  “Komm  Suesser  Todt," 
were  sympathetically  Interpreted.  The 
latter,  with  its  somber  theme  of  death,  af- 
forded her  a rare  opportunity  for  dramatic 
effect,  which  She  achieved  with  simple  effort. 
Gluck’s  "O  Del  Mio  Uolce  Ardor,”  in  a hap- 
pier vein  of  composition,  which  followed, 
displayed  Miss  Clemens’s  artistry  and  flexir 
billty  of  tone  In  the  lower  as  well  as  the 
higher  notes. 

It  was  in  her  singing  of  the  composi- 
tions of  the  two  Frenchmen  represented 
in  her  program,  Lully  and  Rameau,  that 
the  fine  shading  of  .Miss  Clemens’s  method 
• hone  clearest.  Lully,  the  first  represen- 
tative of  the  French  national  opera,  re- 
ceived splendid  interpretation  in  his 
"Fermez-vous  Mee  Yeux."  The  operatic 
tendency  of  these  song-masters  of  the 
seventeenth  century  received  full  measure 
of  voicing  in  the  sprightlier  "Le  Berger 
Fldele”  of  Rameau. 

Haydn’s  time-tried  ".My  .Mother  Bids 
IMe  Bind  Mj'  Hair”  was  her  best  offering 
of  that  great  classical  •master,  and  she  also 
sang  his  ".Mermaid.”  She  illustrated  Beet- 
hoven's desire  to  enhance  the  Ivric 

Der  Kuss." 


„ , N'atur"  and 

er  interesting  program  fin- 


ished t^ith  the  composition  of  K'a,-i  r 
the  master  of  the  ballaT  n 
and  at  Its  best  in  "Ed™.'"" 


...o» 

century  to  th  » nnd-sevor.teenth 


By  OI.IX  DOWNES, 


Tcstcrclti,j’'s 

opera  In  lour  and  ecivcn  scenes. 

3ook  in  Kalian  by  .Vntonio  Ghislanzoni 


rrom  Tile  I'rrnch 
Otuseopc  \'er<ii. 
OpM?ra  Housin 

The  King 

Amneri.s. . . . . . 


Lode.  Music  by 
the  Metropolitan 


Alda 

Kac 


'-damfcc#. . . 

I:amiJs 

Amonasro. 

A Mcs.senger 

A Priest 


Loui.s  D’Angelo 

.M.’irsai’ute  Mat.J5enauer 
— . Kllzabetti  Reihberg 
, . . .Gtovanni  MarUnt  lli 

Mardones 

Giuseppe  Danis.? 

...Giordano  Paltrinlcrl 
P’lradle  Wells 


Conductor,  Tulllo  Serafin  (debut). 


VorclTs  "'ATfla'*  oponocl  the  season  last 
ttig'ht  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
The  opera  wa-s  pres*'nte<l  by  a cast  well 
balanced  and  experienced  in  the  Inter- 
pretation of  Verdi’s  music.  Its  per- 
formance introduced  a conductor  new 
to  American  audiences,  Tullio  Serafin. 
lA  'iOse  spirl^d  and  enthusiastic  reading 
or  the  :^core  added  to  the  interest  of 
hri3  occasion.  The  audience  was  not 
»jnly  one  of  the  most  '•brilliant."  but  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  fii'st-rvlght  audi- 
ences that  the  Meti'opolitan  has  assem- 
bled since  the  war.  Its  enthusiasm 
found  expresison  after  the  second  act 
in  i-o.sounding  clicoi-s  and  curtain  calls 
f"r  .'iingcr.s  and  conductor. 

Ulreumstanccs  such  as  these-  do  not 
i:all  for  a Iciigthy  dissertation  by  Sir 
Clitic.  The  audienc':  tak<s  precedence 
of  the  opera  an<l  Vanity  Fair  provides 
o.  siHctacle  at  ie-ist  a.s  breath-taking  as 
anything  on  the  -viagc.  Th’.s  audience  is 
a potent  factor  In  the  performance  It- 
»idf.  Its  Impulse  and  excitement  quick- 
on  M'le  atmo.splicro  and,  if  the  opera  is 
properly  composed  for  the  circuin- 
fclanees,  add  a certain  fillip  to  the  effect  , 
ot  the  music.  ' 

.tn  Abiding  MaxItfVpieee.  | 

F -i  ihi'  entha.s);i..sni  manifested  last  j 
nlgiii  Uirre  was  more  th.xn  one  ju.stifl-  J 
cation.  It  proeecdeth  in  (lie  first  place,  j 
f.’  Om  Ih-  inmit,-  pov  >-r  -if  Vei-cli's  opera.,  I 
wbii'h  h.'i.-  jioi  daled  or  withered  with  j 
pai  li'f;  of  \e.',r,s  "Ai.Ia."  remains  the  - 
Vtiii'  h'  of  vehicles  for  the  Inauguration  - 
of  ;i  Ml  a son  In  .1  v,  orld-famous  tlic»,t,re. 
H-  'v  long  it  will  r tain  its  present  posi- 
tion in  the  repertory  It  Is  Impo.ssible  to  - 
p:  .i-oe-ij-,  but  vor  ve.sterday.  tod.vy  :ui<1  ' 
tor. "I  row  at  b.'i.it  it  IS  an  abiding  mas-  . 
Ce:-;iii  C,-.  In  wiiieh  figures  In  the  garb 
of  ■‘•1  iiiiei  1 o.iMt  di.scours'e  of  cverlast* 

In  -11  .0,1,  pn  ■|.,.ns  to  uperb  mu.ilc. 

' ■ - ti.  ' ill  ind  not  thi.s  or  that 
t 1..  ii-  ji' i . i,ii  illtv  whif  li  lield  the  plac' 

. , iioje.r  inst  iii'tht.  in  past  season.-  "i 
• ' .i  - 'lit. in  opi-ning.s  have  hinged  on  I 
' _.i  1 .1  In  till  I a.Mt  of  o ilerltzii,  a 


03ih-i  mil.  01 

pro.-iojng  genius  of  j estu  day  evening 
was  (.lu.ieppe  Verdi,  fp  1,=.,  name  Miss 
Retliberg  ai  com  pushed  some  of  Iier  most 
beautiful  singing.  Other  performances 
Jver.j  of  vai;yhig  degrees  of  distinction. 
V 1 beneatli  a commendably 
when  they  were  ser- 
viceable r.ither  than  oi’iginal.  The  mu.-=ic 
•'3d  always  tonal  opulence  and  Impact. 
»Vheii  it  came  to  such  scene.s  as  the 
.bird  act  between  Mis-s  Rethberg,  Mr. 
j.>ani.se  and  even  the  lusty-toned  Mr.  . 
Marlinelli,  it  had  much  more.  Then  was' 
"evealed  again  the  pulsing  humanity, 
fie  poignancy  of  accent,  and  the  emo- 
tional ebb  and  flow  of  Verdi’s  orchestra 
An  operatic  performance  has  two  as-^ 
whicli  Is  vocal  and  that 
vhicli  is  dramatic.  Under  the  most  for- 
Ji  late  circumstances  tliese  are  coni- 
! J.  .led  and  balanced,  but  ordinarily  do 
I pot  accrue  111  equal  quantities  to  a 
I singer.  Miss  Itethberg’s  unusual  gifts 
i as  an  nterpreter  re.st  p:incipal!v  upon 
her  skill  m song,  in  wliicii  she  displays 
not  only  her  vocal  mastery  and  feeling  i 
for  melodic  line,  but  also  a variety  of  '■ 

light  and  shade  and  an  attention  to  texi 
as  well  ,as  tone  which  give  everything 
that  she  does  an  unflagging  interest. 

, Mme,  Matzenaiicr  a Jtegal  Ifigiirc. 

! Mine.  I\I.a tzenauer,  alone  on  the  stage, 

^ was  a regal  and  sumptuous  figure,  a 
j princess  in  very  truth,  with  a voic' 

S which  nia tolled  in  Us  inherent  qu.alit 
! the  dramatic  personality.  More  and 
j more,  as  tlic  performance  progressed, 

• this  voice  rlehcnod  and  deepened  end 
i became  tlic  fitting  expression  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Verdi’s  characters. 

{ Mr.  MarltnelU  sang  his  opening  "Celeste 
Aids"  as  he  ha.s  sung  In  the  past,  lustil.-' 

I and  v.’it.iout  tlie  nicest  of  taste  in 
moments  of  vocal  expan.sion  and.  of 
course,  in  a manner  that  prompUi'  drew 
bravos  friwii  certain  members  of  tlie  au- 
dience. Giuseppe  Danise’s  Am.ano.sro 
is  the  peiformance  of  one  well  accus- 
tomed to  the  ways  of  the  part,  authorit.a- 
tlve  In  It.  and  in  momi-vits  an  interpreter 
of  force  and  conviction. 

The  minor  robs  were  in  place  and 
adjusted  parts  of  tie-  ensemble.  The 
singing  of  the  chorus  in  the  magnificent 
passages 'tl'..it  V<  rdi  has  written  for  the 
massed  .voices  liad  always  vigor  and 
.sonority,  and  in  the  temple  cene  es- 
tablished a mysteiious  and  iinpre.ssive 
atmo-splicre.  The  scenic  setting  of  this 
epi.MOdc  was  the  finest  stage  spectacle 
of  the  evening  : it  h.id  not  only  shadow- 
and  depth  of  color,  but  the  effect  of  the 
immense  height  of  an  E syptian  temple. 

Elsewhere  there  were  indications  that 
new  scttiiig.M,  with  some  color  and  mod- 
ern ideas,  would  be  fully  as  fitting  for 
“Aida"  as  for  the  impending  reviv.al  of 
"Gioconda."  Hut  th's  was  a mutter 
negligible  to  tiic  majority  of  the  audi- 
ence. It  li.Mteu-’d  tc  the  tenor  singing 
his  sweet  roinanza,  and  gazed  upon  the 
costumes,  ballet  and  all  other  accotu- 
paniments  of  0!"  Ti!  in  the  grand  man- 
ner witJi  deep  doliglit  and  with  satisfac- 
tion in  the  consciousness  of  another 
I opera  season. 

Clara  Haskll,  Pianist,  Heard. 

To  give  an  eminently  palatable  trans- 
lation of  the  Bach-BuaonI  Toccata  and 
a not  only  Imaginative,  but  brilliant  In- 
terpretation of  a Chopin  Ballade,  was 
the  good  fortune  of  Clara  Haskll  at 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Her 
Chopin  group  was  really  captivating; 
but  for  some  reason  Schumann  escaiied 
her. 

The  Etudes  Symphoniques  are  no 
child’s  play  and  in  the  matter  of  exe- 
cution alone  tax  the  powers  of  any 
pianist,  except  the  greatest ; Miss  Has- 
kill  held  her  own  fairly  there,  but  the 
elusiveness  of  Schumann  was  too  much 
for  her.  Still,  to  be  able  to  give  her 
audience  a clear  account  of  such  com- 
posers as  Bach  and  Chopin  is  no  mean 
achievement  for  one  recital. 

Miss  Haskil  had  an  audience  with 
her  sympathetic  to  the  last. 
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Lynwood  Parnham,  Organist,  Plays. 

Lynnwood  Famam,  the  organist,  gave 
a recital  last  evening  on  the  Speyer 
memorial  organ  at  Uie  Town  Hall. 
There  was  an  audience  not  of  great 
size  but  of  critical  appreciation  for  the 
music  offered,  of  which  prime  feature 
was  Max  Reger's  seven-part  fantasia  on  i 
the.  chorale.  ‘ Hallelujah  ! 

Braised.”  Besides  Bach  and 

Famam  added  organ 

Grasse.  Seth  Bingham,  E.  S.  Barnes, 

Pietro  Yon.  Karg-Elert  and  Mulct. 

STRAUSS  OUT  AS  DIRECTOR. 


for  bnineHe.s-  Hi.-  innuiL--;  n he  : 

1 ductor's  -land  is  immc.i  > ly  energetic, 
vividl;.  demov  - ‘r:B  il-  a coir.- 

mandinc  per.sonsl,  1 \ , for-,  efui  and  s 
. f,ho  haf.ivi  . I';,.  -iil  .-iiid  hi.-  u-agnel- 

I i.sni  pervaded  the  orchestra,  (he  chorus, 
j the  chief  singer.s  last  'ligiit.  Ur  a'  - 
with  them,  at  Uieni,  for  tlieni;  he  w;.- 
eveiywhcre  rd  o'..:,  r-erf.iiari-.r . p''o- 
piihi', e,  dominating. 

H-o  securerl  a perfovr'ance  >f  great 
j vitality  and  poiver.  liviliiant,  lassivc, 

; Konoroi:.'.  y:  - tliai'  od  •.’.  i h nerv..ut 

i energy. 

He  br.iug’;’  '>.tJi  h vivirying  and  a 
trans/irriiiii;-  ’naginatio!.  to  hi,-  deliv- 
ery c'  \'e)di’r  a'liri-.  Thr  muaic  of 
I “Aida”  is  a cijriou  Mcr,'!  oi  e:  uoeranl 
vulgarit.v  and  rjjaiaaiii  vividness, 
rherp  is  roavecly  a pag.  of  the  3co.r 
iii  ..■bii'li  the  'iiusical  iTr.'.i  ion  i.  of 
high  di,  till 'lion-.  .''aliori  ,v 
profilr  there  iv,  warintl  and  .inrerity  , 
of  impulse.  Bu-.  the  erdi  of  Uic  early' 
sever,  ivs  w.-ki  .srarccl.t  the  one  '.-atured 
and  deepl-  probing  arGst  of  "Ol hello” 
.and  "Fali  -ifT."  He.  was  the  Verdi  who 
had  written  to  a friend,  a few  years  be- 
fore be  coirpoi-iiioii  of  ".\ida,”  t hen 
he  was.  avidly  seeking  a libretto,  that 
the  siihje.ii  of  Shakespeare’s  “King 
Lear”  was  "magi: Incenl,  sublime,  pa- 
thetic, but  not  . ofociently  Kneclaeular 
for  an  opera."  That  is  the  t'erdi  of 
".Aida” — a ce  ,.po;-''i-  adept  in  the  ex 
ternal  effect-s  a uj  the  cruder  dra.natic 
j potencies  the  thea'cr,  €.\,..hv'i';g 
I '■heir  opportr" i'-ico,  but  constrained  h;, 

; their  limU’-  ' h^n.:  and  -coarsened  by  ■ 

I their  requirr :,icr:ts,  and  only  occasion- 
•illy  ex’; (biting  ’.iv  deeper  and  re 
moving  tv-Us  of  hi  geniu,“.  H ■■■a- 
j the  ou‘,  is-nding  exi  cllonci-  of  .H  . Fvra- 
' fin’s  reading  of  she  . core  la.-'  n’~ht 
j’hat  he  m;:dr  th'’  mo-'  oi  1!,.  ^-.  iiir-v  ; 
imomens?  -jf  eimVional  .'in'-'-rit;-  tta- 
I contain;-,  ooini-in.r,'-  and  s harp;-.- thr  ’ - 
;acceni.=  ai  'I  illuiiiiiiatii.r  Ih.  ;;  .ieK'h  ,; 
.and  t!ia,t  he  'ransvalued,  aj  f'-r  as  any 
j one  ■-•a",  the  hlasatn-ic.  ,if  t*h.;i  , , pa.<- 
sage,  -hat  lave  made  “.\ida"  lie  lirst 
■ resort  of  open  ai  ''pera  eompa;  ies 
and  the  darling  of  tbo-sc  for  whom  the  | 
acme  of  aesthetic  boredom  i;  repre-  i 
sented  by  the  third  act  0/  “Tristan  uad 
Isolde." 
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His  Resignation  Follows  Production 
of  His  Ballet  "Schlagobers.” 

Copjiriglit,  i»J4.  by  Tlio  Nrw  York  Times  Com;'«ny 
Special  Ctble  to  Tins  K8iw  YiiBit  Timbs. 

VIENN.\.  Nov.  3.— Riclianl  Straus.a’s 
resignation  from  the  directorship  of  the 
State  Opera,  which  wa.s  reported  Satur- 
day. wa.s  officially  announced  today. 
The  Minister  ot  Public  Instruction  ac- 
cepted the  re.slgnation  immediately.  It 
was  due  to  the  -world-famous  musician's 
dlsa-grcenients  of  long  standing  with  the 
other  director.  Franz  Schalk. 

It  is  obviously  felt  In  certain  circles 
that  Strauss  ha.s  become  too  expensive 
a luxui-y  for  Vienna.  VVhen  his  badet 
"Schlagobers”  was  produced  his  friends 
guaranteed  the  expen.ses.  The  produc- 
tion co.st  $20,000.  but  the  guarantees  are 
unpaid  to  date. 

Strauss  will  be  succeeded  by  the  well- 
known  conductor,  l^eo  Blech.  The  loss 
of  the  great  conductor  Is  deeply  felt  by 
(he  Viennese  public,  and  It  Is  reported 
tli.it  he,  will  be  offered  a university 
chair  to  .save  him  for  Vienna. 

It  Is  also  reported  that  Conductor 
\lwln  and  bis  wife,  the  well-known 
singer,  Sclnimann-llolnk.  will  al.so  re- 
sign out  of  sympathy  with  Strauss. 


UNTIL  WELL  ON  into  the  fourth  act. 

after  which  it  improved,  last  night's 
Performance  of  "La  Boheme  " was  one  ot 
fclinost  unbelievable  crudity.  It  rarely 
«ose  .shove  the  third-rate  anywhere,  either 
‘ndividually  or  collectively;  indeed,  there 
• as  little  that  could  be  called  collective 
aoout  (he  performance  except  in  the  sense 
thgt  at  certain  times  certain  people  hap- 
oened  to  be  on  the  stage  together.  They 
were  r.arely  together  in  any  other  sens“, 
either  musical  or  dramatic.  The  singers 
: were  often  "out"  with  each  other,  and  still 
more  often  with  the  orchestra;  and  in  the 
orchestra,  in  its  turn,  some  of  the  In- 
struments were  out  of  tune,  notably  the 
hai'p. 

-\fter  the  splendid  stage  management  of 
the  crowds  in  ".Yida”  the  evening  before, 
it  was  a shock  to  find  such  poor  manage-  , 
ment  of  the  six  characters  who  really 
constitute  "La  Boheme."  Perhaps  the  the- 
ory was  that  white  a hundred  supers 
need  to  be  drilled,  six  principals  van 
i be  trusted  to  do  (be  right  thing  of  th  *11- 
i .selves;  or,  again,  that  while  a heavy  opera 
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iiust  i.o  •■pi-‘i(iuced."  a tl^ht 

■ ipor.i  <;ui  V'p  Ifft  10  procluco  Itsolf.  Roth 
theorii  ...  nr,'  l'aUai  ie.«.  and  fatal  fallacies. 
>.'ome'i\  nrrrjs  more  careful  rehea  r.-ing 
lh..n  :ragcdy,  a,-.  GarrU  k implied  long  ago 
T*  hr !'  he  ,|,i  tiiat  an>-  fool  can  act  trag- 
ed;. . i u;  'har  to  do  comedy  well  is  the  very 
dev  ;.  A7a-n.  the  fewer  people  you  have 
-in  ihe  .st.ige,  the  more  difficult  is  the 
r-i  cihlem  of  ensemble. 

I;  l.n  iiimp.iratively  easy  to  drill  a stage 
cro"  d.  for  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  tvorli 
them  into  patterns.  But  with  half  a dozen 
people,  all  of  them  principals,  the  set  pat- 
tern Mill  not  do.  They  have  to  convey 
to  the  spectator  the  impression  that  they 
are  improvising;  and  it  is  one  of  the  para- 
do.yes  of  stage  production  that  this  air  of 
an  individual  improvisation  of  the  moment 
can  he  got  only  by  long  and  dotvnright 
hard  teamwork. 

Of  this  teaniMork,  that  Is  the  very  es- 
sence of  "La  Boheme,  ’ I could  see  hardly 
a,  trace.  Each  of  the  six  characters  tvould 
do  the  recognized  traditional  thing  at  a 
given  moment,  but  tvithout  either  taking 
fire  from  the  others  or  striking  fire  from 
I them. 

I They  were  just  so  many  soloists  mIio 
'kappened  to  be  thrown  together  for  the 
e ening  by  the  librettist,  the  composer, 
and  the  management.  Perhaps  this  is 
bound  to  be.  evervM-here,  the  result  of  the 
strange,  old-fashioned  custom  of  greeting 
each  singer  on  his  entry  and  applauding 
him  after  each  pronounced  effort.  If  the 
audience  regards  the  opera  as  a series  of 
star  "turns.'’  it  can  hardly  be  wondered 
at  that  the  singers  do  so,  and  that  they 
neglect  the  finer  dramatic  by-p!aj’  of  a 
part  in  order  to  concentrate  on  the 
familiar  phrases,  -with  the  familiar  top 
notes,  that,  it  is  hoped,  will  diay-  the 
familiar  afiplause.  I'ou  can  see  them,  in- 
deed, preparing  for  their  effect  some  bars 
before  It  is  due.  Thus  Rodolphe.  in  the 
last  act,  really  behaved  like  Rodolphe 
when  he  spoke  intimately  to  Marcel  tvith 
his  hand  on  the  latter's  shoulder;  but  as 
the  moment  drew  near  for  a vocal  climax, 
Rodolphe  would  move  auay  from  Marcel, 
face  the  audience,  and  visibly  brace  him- 
self for  the  ordeal;  he  M'as  no  longer 
Rodolphe.  he  was  Miguel  Fleta.  Like  the 
lady  in  the  poem,  he 

“Nerved  his  baryn  for  the  dreadful 
thing  and  cleared  the  siv-foot  syllable  at 
a spring. ■' 

Only  singing  of  the  finest  order  could 
compensate  one  for  such  poverty  of  spirit 
on  the  dramatic  side  as  tve  had  last  night.! 
1.  nfortunately  none  of  the  singers,  except 
Mme.  Bori,  gave  us  much  singing  of  tills 
kind;  and  Mme.  Boris  Jlimi  was  histrion-l 
Ically  unsatisfying,  especially  in  the  first! 
tvhere  it  Ma.s  far  too  sophisticated.  I 


(ComTioser  is  tliar~lsrfahge  figufa 
among  moderns,  an  out-and-out 
cleissiclst.  His  direct  ancestoc,  in  form. 
Is  Beethoven,  and  his  nearest  relative, 
in  cast  of  thought,  is  Brahms. 

His  concerto,  which  is  in  a single 
movtment.  is  cast  in  a much  straiter 
mold  than  the  average  work  of  its 
kind,  for  It  Is  written  In  an  elaiboratcd 
sonata-form,  "with  two  chief  themes 
which  are  announced  and  developed  as 
they  would  be  in  a symphony;  after 
a piano  cadenza,  the  first  theme  Is 
subjected  to  nine  variations,  followed 
by  a recapitulation  of  both  themes, 
and  a coda. 

On  the  first  hearing,  one  Is  most 
deeply  Impressed  with  the  technical 
mastery  that  the  wmrk  displays. 
Medtner  develops  his  themes  with 
enormous  skill  and  Ingenuity,  solv- 
ing the  most  complicated  contrapuntal 
problems  with  apparent  eeise  and 
writes  substantially,  if  not  dazzitngly, 
for  the  orchestra. 

But  Impressive  as  the  work  Is  tech- 
nically, It  does  not  sound  like  Im- 
portant music.  Medtner  seems  to  have 
all  of  Brahms's  consummate  work- 
manship with  none  of  Brahms’s  knack 
of  composing  pregnant  themes.  His 
two  themes  are  hardly  more  than 
phrases,  and  while  both  are  sincerely 
conceived  and  free  of  any  taint  of 
triviality,  neither  Is  strikingly  Indi- 
vidual or,  indeed,  particularly  Inter- 
esting. 

Moreover,  those  portions  of  the 
work  that  make  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  profundity  and  emotional  rich- 
ness of  Brahms  (I  mention  that  com- 
poser so  much  because  Medtner  has 
been  called  the  '‘Russian  Brahms”) 
are  the  very  passages  that  sound  least 
Individual.  The  closing  measures  of 
the  coda  are  most  Impressive  but  they 
are  likewise  disturbingly  evocative  of 
the  Grieg  piano  concerto. 

The  work  sounds  curiously  old- 
fashioned,  not  so  much  in  Its  ortho- 
dox melodic  and  harmonic  structure 
as  In  Its  mode  of  thought.  It  says 
things  that  Brahms  and  Schumann 
said  before  and  said  better.  It  says 
them.  Incidentally,  at  far  too  great 
length. 

Mr.  Medtner  Is  a superb  pianist, 
and  played  his  v/ork  with  brilliant 
and  devoted  ardor.  His  audience  was 
warmly  demonstrative. 

"Would  there  were  space  to  speak 
at  length  of  Mr.  Stokowski's  beauti- 
ful readings  of  the  Beethov'en  and 
Mozart  works  and  his  uncommonly 
fine  accompaniment  In  the  concerto. 
But  there  Is  not.  Some  gprt- of  po- 
litical disturbance  was  going  on  last 
night  outside  Carnegie  Kail  and  Its 
chronicling  will  prdbably  take  many 
columns. 


■'HbTors  and  'ae'cealuatfons  'a.r^"n- 


or'CHei,, 

hardly  so.  There  is  not  only 

'linear”  and  contrapuntal  treatment  of 
material,  but  also  a rhythmic  develop- 
ment which  assumes  more  end  more 
Interest  as  the  work  comes  to  Us  con- 
clusion. 

Mr.  Medtner  played  - with  the  convlc- 


are  convulsive’  and  angular;  and  he  do*  , 
not  improve  matters  by  maintaining  some  , 
of  his  attitudes  until  they  suggest  petrl- ; 
faction. 

, He  could  have  learned  a great  deal  In 

slc2l  all  these  respects  by  studying  Mme, 

virgoX-  ln"t‘hi  ftaTement 'ofthem^^^^  .Teritza.  who,  besides  singing  divinely  and 
fI-.u®  P.'.  *y.''*®al  passages  on  the  moving,  when  she  had  to  move,  like  a 


tioh  of  y*teTCSy»->®i^s. 
The  I'hiladelphia  Orchestra, 
Kicholas 


act. 


Mr.  Fleta's  high  fortissimo  notes  werej 
resonant  enough,  but  these  did  not  of 
themselves  atone  for  the  lack  of  ajiy  modu- 
lation between  them  and  his  less  strenuous 
tones,  or  for  the  absence  of  anything  that 
could  be  dignified  by  the  title  of  a style. 
Mme.  Hunter  was  a rather  shrill  Musetta; 
Mr.  Picco  was  the  Scliaunard,  Mr.  Ananian 
the  Benoit  and  Alcindoro,  Mr.  de  Luca  the 
Maj-cel,  and  Mr.  Rothicr  the  Colline.  Mr. 
Bamboschek  conducted. 

ERNEST  N’EWMAX. 
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6y  Deems  Taj^Ior 


yesterday's-Iate 

PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA. 

Nicholas  Medtner,  the  distinguished 
Russian  pianist  and  composer,  whose , 
I songs  and  piano  compositions  havu 
■ long  appeared  on  recital  programs, 

. made  his  first  appearance  in  New 
^ork  last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall,  play-' 
Ing  his  own  concerto  in  C minor,  with 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

It  was  no  idle  whim  that  made  Mr. 
Stokowski  choose  Beethoven's  third 
"Leonore”  overture,  and  Mozart’s 
E-flat  symphony  to  precede 


Medtner,  who  might  be 
called  a ‘‘neo-clas.sic”  Russian  com- 
poser and  whose  music  is  as  yet  little 
known  in  this  country,  made  Ids  f^rst 
appearance  in  New  York  in  the  double 
capacity  of  composer  and  virtuoso  when 
^he  played  his  piano  concerto  In  C minor 
with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leo- 
pold Stokowski,  conductor,  last  night  In 
Carnegie  Hall.  By  some  Mr.  Medtner  ^ 
has  been  called  a "Russian  Brahms.”  | 
He  is,  evidently,  a very  serious  musi-  i 
clan,  a vdrtuoso  of  brilliant  equipment 
and  a man  who  does  not  write  in  a 
slap-dash  manner  to  secure  public  ap- 
proval. He  has  avoided  the  ballet  and 
opera  house  and  has  composed  up  to  the 
present  time  principally  piano  works 
and  songs.  Mr.  Medtner  Is  now  45  years 
old.  The  concerto  heard  last  night,  his 
most  pretentious  score,  was  written  in 
1918  and  was  first  produced  in  Moscow, 
ihe  composer’s  birthplace,  by  that  most 
beneficent  friend  of  Russian  composers. 
Serge  Kussevitsky. 


MtJdtner  concerto 


This  concerto  Is  in  one  lengthy  move- 
ment. It  is  essentially  classic  In  con- 
ception-—in  its  form  which  has.  in  con- 
densation, the  qualities  of  the  sym-  i 
phony ; in  its  treatment  of  keys,  which. 
Interestingly  varied  and  tinged  with 
modern  color,  is  nevertheless  on  long- 
established  lines:  in  Its  whole  develop- 
ment and  feeling.  Liszt  wrote  one- 
movement  concerzos— especially  that  in 
A major— which  have,  for  all  their  sym- 
phonic devices,  an  Inherently  rhapsodic 
and  unsymmetric  spirit:  while  Medtner’s 
concerto,  as  unmistakably,  is  a work  of  ’ 
classic  mold.  ; 

At  a first  hearing  the  C minor  con-  ' 
csrto  impresses  more  by  the  combination  ( 
of  brilliancy  and  substance  in  the  writ-  ' 
Jng  than  as  a work  of  arresting  origi-  • 
nality  of  invention.  The  piano  writing  , 
is  expert,  ingenious  and  highly  effective  ; 
the  combinations  of  piano  figures  with 


Key-board,  In  all  that  was  required  for 
purposes  of  exposition  he  was  the  mas- 
ter.  His  rhytnm  carried  ore  estra  and 
audience  with  it.  A poorer  work  would 
have  bep  made  successful  by  such  tao-| 
tics.  The  composer-interpreter  was  re- 
peatedly  called  back  to  the  stage. 

The  program  opened  with  the  most, 
dramatic  overture  ever  written— Bee- 
^oven  s "Leonore.  No.  3.”  and  such; 
was  the  spirit  of  music  and  perform- 
I ance  that  the  orchestra  was  brought  to 
Its  feet  to  acknowledge  the  applause. 
Xr  classical  vlen  with 

nn  symphony  and  came  to 


9n  end  with  the  pulsing,  barbaric  dances- 
from  Borodin’s  "Prince  Igor.”  Con- 


ducting these  dances  Mr.  Stokow.skl 
m.ade  the  most  of  the  wildness  and  the 
lordly  stride  of  the  music.  Appro- 
Borodin  supplied  the 
sonorities, 

Sian  end  m" 

wan,  and  he  in  literature  and  not  in 

Son  expres" 

Sion  of  the  spirit  of  the  winds  and  the 
steppes.  He  woo  r’Ao.„i  ..g,';*® 
Bulba" 


He  was  Gogol,  In  "Taras 

thin  "To-oi- d''en  more 
Borodin  owed  an  onera 
PM?  concerts  of  the 

ipck^ed*  audience 

P^CKeci  the  hall  and  demonstrations  of 
cntnuslasm  were  longj  and  loud. 


Balokovic,  Violinist,  Heard  Again. 

Zlatko  Balokovic,  whose  Introduction 
as  a vlcdlnist  last  Spring  in  a marathon 
of  sixteen  recitals  made  his  name  known 
to  many  and  his  merits  at  least  to  those 
technically  concerned,  chose  Election 
Bay  for  his  return  in  a fairly  attended 
matinee  yesterday  at  Cai-negie  Hall.  He 
wa.e  assisted  by  Miriam  Allen  in  Mo- 
zart's concerrto  in  D and  a modern  ' 
"Fii-st  Sonata”  in  D minor  by  .Tohn  Ire-  1 
land.  Mr.  Balokovic's  romantic  style' 
and  stirring  tone  furtlier  appeared  in  ' 
Herbert  Hughes’s  "Irrlsh  .\ir’’  for  G ’ 
string.  Manojlovic’s  "The  War  Widow's  ! 
Ijament”  and  pieces  by  Smetana,  De 
Bruce,  Mosszko'wskl  and  Nachez. 


statue  endowed  with  life,  a model  of  har- 
monious gp'ace  from  head  to  heel,  knew 
also  how  to  be  psychologically  impres- 
sive while  remaining  perfectly  still. 

For  once  we  had  an  Elizabeth  in  whom 
we  could  believe  thoroughly.  Mme. 
.leritza  has  the  art  of  tho  long  legato 
phrase,  not  only  in  her  singing  but  in  her 
acting.  The  finest  example  she  gave  us 
of  this  was  in  her  long  drawn  out  move- 
ment, at  the  climactic  moment  In  the 
second  act.  from  the  throne  to  the  side 
of  the  Landgrave;  the  one  unbroken 
rhythmic  line  ran  through  it  all. 

The  rest  of  the  cast  (Mr.  Bender  was 
the  Landgrave  and  Miss  Jeanne  Gordon 
the  Venus)  did  their  work  well,  though 
Miss  Gordon  seemed  somewhat  afraid  to 
open  out  in  her  Binging.  Mr.  Bodaijzky 
conducted.  The  setting  and  the  lighting 
of  the  opening  scene  wehe  exquisite,  and 
the  ballet  was  graceful,  if  it  did  not  rise 
to  the  delirium  of  the  music  in  the  climax 
of  the  bacchanaJe. 

ERNEST  NEWMAN. 
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By  OMN'  DOWNES. 


time.  .Irrii/.a  in  ‘‘Tannhiiimcr.  ’ 


‘‘.\ida”  Opens  Palestine  Opera  oeasun, 
‘‘.\ida,’’  first  nighter  of  many  oper.a  sea- 
sons. ha.s  been  selected  for  the  opening 
performance  of  the  opera  season  in  the 
Holy  Lend,  according  to  report  received 
by  the  Palestine  Foundation  Fund  from  its 
Jerusalem  headquarters.  But  Verdi’s 
masterpiece  in  this  case  will  be  given  in 


J'.V.XN'HABlJSlCri,  romantii'  npe-ra  in  !lii 
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Hebrew,  the  language  in  which  all  the  j formed  last  night 
■Rorld  famous  works  in  the  repertoire  of 


the  Palestine  f'^jera  Company  are  sung. 

The  opera  season  opens  tho  last  week 
in  November  and  because  of  the  many  Jew- 
ish and  English  notables  now  present  in 
Jerusalem,  the  opening  night  ■wilt  be  a 
brilliant  social  affair,  with  Sir  Herbert 
Samuel,  the  British  High  Commissioner  to 
Palestine,  as  the  chief  guest  of  honor. 

■V\'agner,  Verdi,  Mascagni.  Meyerbeer. 
Halevjr,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Bizet,  etc., 
have  provided  the  Palestinian  opera  pro- 
grams in  Hebrew  translations,  but  this 
year  for  the  first  time  modern  Palestine  as 
the  Jewish  national  homeland  has  made 
its  initial  contribution  to  the  world  of 
music  with  "Ha  Chaluz”  (The  Pioneer), 
written  by  a Jewish  pianist  of  Jerusalem, 
M.  'Weinberg,  on  a Jewish  theme — the  life 
of  the  Zionist  colonists  in  Galilee. 


Wagner's  "Tannliausci  ■’  wa.o  per- 
by  the  Mclropolilaii 
Opera  Company,  with  a east  nearly  tho 
same  as  that  which  presented  the  opera 
last  season.  The  opera  was  sumptuous- 
ly mounted  : the  interpretation  was  of  a 
routine  nature.  ■ Mr.  Bodanzky  shotted 
authority  and  conducted  wilb  zest,  but 
the  results  of  his  leadcr.ship  were  felt 
more  in  the  orrhesti|a  than  on  the  stage. 
'I'hose  on  the  stage,  with  Mine.  Jeritza 
as  the  leading  stellar  figure,  went 
througli  their  parts  with  a requisite 
degree  of  certainty  and  knowledge  or 
what  were  there  to  do.  but  there 

were  not ‘many  moments  when  Wagners, 
music  struck  fire.  Perhap.s  it  would  b. 
only  fair  to  the  performers  to  add  tha 
then*  are  many  moments  in  I anni 
hiUiser'’  when  it  would  he  Itard  for  an 
arti.st  to  strike  fire  w ith  W agner 

‘'^For'  tliere  are  I'ongeurs  in  "'raiii 
hauscr"— more  than  in  an>  h’-hr,,', 
Wagner’s  considerable  , Operas.  'hci 
are  unblushing  lianalities,  -“'jeh  ‘1 
common  and  vulgar  tune  .S '”'rh  . A'f  - • 
liiiuser  sings  in  pvai.se  of  ' 
are  passages  of  rank  commonplace 
the  Italian  or  Weberian  manner,  and  tliei 
Uiere  are  the  great  draniut.c_^_  scenes 


, „ I y 

“Taiinhaeuscr”  at  the  Metropolitan 

A LMOST  EVERY  ONE’S  tempo  in 
•'Tannhaeuser”  last  night  was  exceed- 
ingly slow  except  Mr.  Clarence  Whitehill  s 
(as  Wolfram).  One  result  of  this  was 
to  make  Wagner  seem  even  more  leaden- 
footed than  usual;  another  was  to  make 
it  very  difficult  for  the  wind  players  to 
sustain  a long  phrase  legato.  But  though, 
under  this  treatment,  the  tedious  parts  of 
the  opera  became,  at  times,  a grievous 
burden,  as  a cvhole  the  performance  was 
impressive. 

A good  deal  of  thought  has  evidently 
gone  to  the  making  of  Mr.  Laubenthal  s 
Tannhaeuser:  but  the  processes  by- which 
his  conception  of  the  part  has  been  built 
up  are  too  c'isible.  so  that  the  presentation 
of  the  character  lacks  .spontaneity. 

Both  vocally  and  dramatically  it  would 
be  the  better  for  a good  oiling.  Intelll-j 
gent  as  his  work  is  In  both  departments,! 
it  is  all  too  stiff.  Every  effect  Is  carried 
just  a shade  too  far,  and  so,  by  calling 
attention  to  itself,  achieves  its  own  de- 
feat. There  is  always  expression  in  hi.s 
singing,  but  a feeling  also  of  oyer-; 
emphasis.  His  movements  and  gestureS| 


the  inspired  of  the  Vemisb^ 

and  the  green  countryside,  the 
but  passionate  Elizabe^^^  her  P - 


.?ona‘trand  munaidenly^ 

where  the  mature  Wagnet  or  a 
lafcr  clav  burst.s  through  the  shell  of 


operatica  eoiiventions  of  an  early  P^rjod 
oij(  iayic»  , revealing  musical  effect 


these  latter  thing's  m be 

be  remembered  and  the  not. 

minimized;  but  conven  lonalUy  was  not 

absent  when  Mme.  Jeriiza  and  Mr-  _ 
benlhol  .sang  together  tk® 
ioned  manner  at  the  front  of  the 
and  fneina'  the  au(3ience.  , 

Otherwise  Mine.  JeriUa 
figure  in  white,  with  her  famihai  mi 
t ies  ami  defects  as  a singer,  also  iMth 

f:;^%atiVc  aptitude  for  the  stage  am 
her  dramatic  dellveiy  of  'k>  "“'O' 

von  inn"  at  the  end  of  ilw  -soeond  aid. 
where  .she  made  felt  the  f'''['. 
of  Wagner’s  inspiration.  Mi.s-s  Lomo”^ 
Venus  was  also  pleasuia^  to 


celled  his  final  scoiv-  oi  ^ .-onve.,- 

ami  wus  for  iho  inot^t  putt  cnod 

riomal  acloi  and  a ‘>'Por  with  a goon 


not. 
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(Rv.Vn'ntr:\r'fi  rjW^ster day's  late 
editions.) 

AT  THE  METROPOLITAN. 

"Tannhaeuaer,”  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
and  music  by  Richard  Wagner.  Sung  in 
German,  Artur  Bodansky  conductor.  First 
performance  of  the  season. 

THE  CAST. 

Landgrave  Hermann  Paul  Bender 

Tannhaeuser  Rudolf  Laubenthal 

Wolfram  Clarence  Whitehill 

Blterolf  Carl  Schlegel 

Walther  George  Header 

Heinrich  Max  Bloch 

Reinmar  William  Gustafson 

Elisabeth Marla  Jeritza 

Venus  Jeanne  Gordon 

A Young  Shepherd Haymonde  Delaunojs 

‘Four  Pages:  Mary  Bonett]  (debut),  Minnie 
Egener,  Louise  Hunter,  Charlotte  Ryan, 
Nymphs,  Satyrs,  Bacchantes,  Graces,  Hunts- 
men, Pilgrims,  Knights,  Minstrels,  Ladies. 


It  was  Maria  Jerita"’s  night.  She 
f brought  beauty  and  light  and  stabbing 
reality  into  a performance  that  how- 
ever impressive  in  spots  was  otherwise 
spmewhat  two-dimensional.  She  pos- 
sesses the  rarest  gift  in  the  operatic 
theatre,  the  power  of  making  the 
beholder  a part  of  the  drama,  rather 
than  the  observer  of  it.  There  were 
moments  last  night,  especially  in  the 
second-act  scene  between  Elisabeth 
and  her  father,  when  the  proscenium 
arch  seemed  to  disappear,  leaving  no 
gulf  between  stage  and  auditor,  so 
that  one  no  longer  listened  to  a prlma 
donna  but  wcs  permitted  to  see  into 
the  heart  of  a woman,  and  overhear 
her  secret  thoughts.  It  was  of  such 
acting  that  the  composer  of  “Tristan” 
and  the  Ring  must  have  dreamed, 
and  of  which  no  one  ever  sees  his  fill- 

Mr.  Whitehill  galvanized  the  dreary 
Wolfram  into  partial  vitality,  even 
handicapped  by  insufficient  vocal  re- 
sources, and  Mme.  Gordon,  though  a 
somewhat  too  reserved  Venus,  made 
a clear  voiced  and  beautiful  one.  Mr. 
Bender  contrived  a mellow  and  con- 
vincing Landgrave.  Air.  Laubenthal, 
how'ever,  never  for  a moment  stopped 
being  a good  looking  German  tenor. 
His  voice  was  light — that  seems  to  b(> 
a refiul.slte  for  all  Tannhaeuscrs.  Tris- 
tans, Parslfals  and  I.ohengrins  but 
sounded  otherwise  very  well,  and  he 
made  all  the  right  gestures  and  took 
all  the  approved  positions.  But  he 
had  no  reality. 

He  suited  the  action  to  the  word  far 
too  succes.sfully,  generally  anticipat- 
ing the  word  by  a bar  or  too,  and  his 
performance  seemed  all  memory  and 
no  imagination,  a series  of  disconnect- 
ed periods  of  action  and  inanition, 
with  no  motivating  conception  of  the 
character  to  give  it  continuity. 

The  chorus  singing  was  good,  the 
Pilgrims  being  paitlcularly  deserving 
of  encomiums  for  staying  in  tune. 
The  Bacchanale  was  well  lighted  and 
.picturesque  in  color,  and  -line,  but 
frightfully  Inhibited.  According  to 
the  Metropolitan  version,  the  'orgies  in 
Venus’s  Hilt  were  largely  confined  to 
■a  rousing  game  of  “All  around  the 
mulberry  bush.”  One  could  wish  for 
a Bacchanale  that  would  have 
shocked,  at  least.  Queen  Victoria. 

Mr.  Bodansky's  orchestra  was,  at  its 
best,  brilliant  and  spirited,  and  at  its 
worst  rather  coarse  in  woodwind  qual- 
ity and  of  the  distracting  mezzo-forte 
quality  that  sometimes  comes  of  in- 
sufficient rehearsal.  The  audience  was 
large  and  a little  indolent,  so  that  the 
gentlemen  who  stand  upstairs  behind 
the  rails  of  the  family  circle  were 
obliged  to  make  nuisances  of  them- 
selves to  a degree  that  surpassed  even 
the  Metropolitan’s  not-to-be-despised 
record. 


' sophisticated  orCtw^fillbn  ; it  was  wen- 
received. 

tAffien  Sylvia  Lent  appeared  to  play 
the  Bruch  concerto  she  gave  the  im- 
i rresslon  of  verdant  youth  and  .simplic- 
I It.v : her  performance,  however,  had  re- 
! markable  force  and  vitality.  Her  tone 
i is  broad  and  full,  nearly  always  of 
beautiful  texture,  and  she  showed  in 
the  fast  passages  that  she  had  her 
technic  at  her  fingers’  ends.  It  was 
this  blending  of  mature  execution  with 
the  unspoiled  outlook  of  a child  artist 
that  proved  tlic,  attraction  of  her  play- 
ing. The  audience  applauded  her  ve- 
hementl.v  after  ever.v  movement  and 
gave  her  .an  ovation  at  the  end. 

'fhe  support  of  the  orche.utia  wa.s  all 
that  could  be  desired.  'Dio  program 
successfully  closed  with  I,iszfs  sym- 
phonic poem,  “Les  I’rcludes.” 


"II  have  been  known  as  a man  who 
I plays  Beethoven,  but  I understand 
other  composers  also,”  ctoniflded  Fred- 
eric I^amond,  somew'hat  wistfully.  No. 
one  familiar  with  the  authority  of  this 
pianist  could  doubt  this  or  doubt,  in- 
deed, that  “a  man  who  plays  Beetho- 
ven’’ could  fail  to  understand  any- 
thing in  tlie  realm  of  sincere  and  en-  | 
' during  music,  assuming,  of  course,  j 
' that  he  play.s  with  the  eloquence  and  I 
! serenity  that  !Mr.  Lamond  always  i 
: brlng.s  to  his  interpretation.  i 

La.st  night  he  grouped  the  three 
sonatas — the  A flat  major,  the  B flat  , 
major  and  the  F minor — in  an  all-  I 
Beethoven  program,  which  was  a test  ! 
of  player  and  audlfnce  alike.  iCer-  i 
tainly  tho  crowd  which  fllled  Aeolian  \ 
Hall  was  not  oppressed  by  academic 
atmosphere,  while  Mr.  Lamond  him- 
self, in  breadth  of  Adsion  and  secure 
technical  command,  brought  back 
memories  of  Jean-'Chrlstophe  and  his 
deoTlcation  "to  the  great,  heroic  heart 
of  Beethoven.” 


Lamonci  In  Beethoven  Program. 

Frederic  Lamond  returned  to  local 
hearing  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  night  in  a 
program  of  Beethoven’s  piano  works. 
Greeted  by  attentive  listeners  to  great 
music,  he  gave  the  sonata  Op.  106,  of 
“Hammerklavier”  ; sonata  Op.  2G,  with 
its  funeral  march  "On  the  Death  of  a 
Hero”  : the  rondo  of  the  "Lost  Pennyn” 
the  "Andante  ^rvori”  and  sonata  Op. 
57,  "Appassionaxa.”  It  was  a reading 
from  Beethoven,  as  if  from  classic  poets, 
sincere  and  erudite,  restrained  and  rev- 
erent. singularly  happy  In  appealing  to 
the  highest  interest  in  art  against  pop- 
ular flaunting  of  interpreter.s. 

In  the  afternoon,  Jean  Knowlton,  a 
soprano,  came  to  Aeolian  Hall  with  a 
program  characterized  as  "-Songs  of 
Many  Periods.”  It  was  one  of ' those 
recitals  where  the  singer  .gathers  up 
the  folk  tunes  of  different  nations  into 
neat  little  nosegays  and  presents  them 
as  such  to  the  audience.  The  pcr’ods 
in  this  collection  stretched  from  Old 
England  to  Modern  Spain  and  -vvere 
sung  with  evident  devotion  to  their 
themes.  There  were  quantities  of 
roses  and  much  applause  from  an  ob- 
viously delighted  audience. 

A.  IS. 


libout  our'walch,  and  abdijt  'fcvery thing- 
else,  except  that  a miracle  ’of  imagina- 
tive projection  had  again  been  wrought 
before  our  eyes;  and  so  we  shall  have  i 
to  wait  until  the  next  time.  I 

“Boris”  takes  well  over  three  hours  j 
to  perform,  and  comprises  eight  scenes. 
The  Czar  appears  in  only  three  out  of 
the  eight;  yet  that  towering  figure — so  i 
proudly  sovereign,  and  so  stricken — l 
that  anguished,  tortured  countenance,' 
haunt  every  moment  of  the  drama,  like 
the  memory  of  a cry  of  agony  that 
rings  inescapably  in  the  ears  long  after 
it  has  died  away. 

And  this  was  so  again  last  night, 
j even  though  Mr.  Chaliapin  was  not  in 
'his  happiest  vocal  estate;  even  though 
I the  rest  of  the  performance  still  suf- 
fers from  the  blight  that  seems  to 
have  fallen  upon  it  of  recent  years. 
Mr.  Papi  is  a conscientious  and 
routined  conductor;  but  might  not  a 
leader  of  different  caliber  set  the  score 
of  “Boris”  before  us  in  a new  light? 
We  have  almost  forgotten  what  it 
sounded  like  under  Mr.  Toscanini.  Is 
not  “Boris”  in  Mr.  Serafin’s  repertoire? 
What  might  he  not  accomplish  in  the 
way  of  a reanimation  of  the  whole 
performance,  that  is  now  but  a dulled 
background  for  the  fiery  genius  of  a 
single  principal? 

Doubtless  Mr.  Papi  is  the  permanent 
I and  official  custodian  of  “Boris”  at  the 
Metropolitan,  and  no  one  would  wish 
I to  see  him  deprived  of  that  honorable 
job;  but  why  can  there  not  be  guest 
conductors  for  particular  operas?  Per- 
haps a temporary  transfer  might  be 
made.  We,  for  one,  would  cheerfully 
vote  to  take  “Mefistofele,”  for  instance, 
away  from  Mr.  Serafin  and  give  it  to 
Mr.  Papi,  if  Mr.  Papi  would  hand  over 
“Boris”  to  his  ncAv  colleague.  For  no 
harm  could  ever  betide  “Mefistofele,” 
since  it  is  already  as  dead  as  poor 
Bo'ito  himself.  But  “Boris”  is  only 
asleep. 

* • * 

At  Carnegie  Hall  earlier  in  the  day 
Mr.  Damrosch  gave  his  Thursday  after- 
noon subscribers  an  opportunity  to 
hear  that  lyric  poet  of  the  keyboard, 
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Young  Violinist  Wins  Plaudits  With 
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I Lawrence  Gilman  J 

Chaliapin  Returns  as  Boris 
and  GabriloAvitsch  Plays 
Schumann 


With  due  respect  to  various  admir- 
able artists,  it  may  be  said  that  it  was 
not  until  last  night,  the  fourth  of  the 
current  opera  season,  that  greatness 
strode  upon  the  stage  of  the  Metro- 
politan and  dominated  the  performance 
— which  happened  to  be  a presentation 
of  “Boris  Godounoff”  with  Chaliapin 
as  the  tormented  Czar. 

We  have  upon  former  occasions  in 
these  columns  exhausted  our  private 
slock  of  encomiums  in  attempting  to 
characterize  Mr.  Chaliapin’s  thrice  fa- 
rrious  and  thrice  marvelous  impersona- 
tion. Nothing  remains  to  be  said  of 
it,  except  that  it  continues  to  be 
the  most  puissant  and  overwhelming 
thing  that  we  have  ever  witnessed  on 
• the  lyric  stage — and  if  any  one  else  has 
observed  a greater,  ho  has  kept  mighty 
quiet  about  the  experience.  i 

% » *.  I 

One  of  the  remarkable  aspects  of 
Mr.  Chaliapin’s  impersonation  is  the  | 
way  it  casts  its  gigantic  shadow  over  i 
the  entire  evening’s  performance,  even! 
during  those  long  and  sometimes  | 
sagging  intervals  when  Boris  is  not  \ 
upon  the  stage. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compute 
the  actual  number  of  moments  that 
Boris,  in  the  Metropolitan  version  cif 
tho  opera,  spends  in  view  of  the  audi-  ■ 
ciicc.  We  intended  to  hold  the  watch 
on  him  last  night,  but  by  the  tinae 
Chaliapin  had  brought  to  an  end  his 
terrific  scene  with  the  apparition  ot 
the  murdered  Dmitri,  leaving  us,  as  ho 
always  does,  racked  and  shaken  with 
pity  and  terror,  we  had  forgotten  all 


Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  play  one  of  tne 
most  poetical  of  concertos,  that  of 
Schumann.  But  is  not  the  last  move- 
ment of  this  concerto  in  need  of  some 
expert  trimming?  Lovely  as  much  of 
the  music  is,  it  seemed  to  us  yester- 
day to  be  inexcusably  prolix.  If  an 
unrivaled  masterpiece  like  “Tristan” 
can  be  cut,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
why  should  unduly  long-winded  sym- 
phonic scores  escape  the  shears? 

We  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  it 
was  not  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch’s  playing 
vvhich  made  this  concerto  seem  too 
long;  it  was  Schumann  himself. 

And,  by  the  way,  there  are  others  on 
our  list. 

The  remainder  of  Air.  Damrosch’s 
program  comprised  the  “Fingal’s  Cave” 
Overture,  Haydn’s  “London”  Symphony, 
Lekeu’s  watery  Adagio  for  strings,  and 
Honegger’s  symphonic  choo-choo,  “Pa- 
cific 231,”  now  in  the  second  week  of 
i its  prosperous  run  under  the  Dam- 
rc'sch  management. 

"Boris  Oodiiiioff." 

From  a La'.e  Edition  of  A’o-sterday's  Times. 

HORI.4  GOL’U.N'OFP,  opera  in  three  acts  and 
[ .-leht  scenes,  based  on  historical  drama 
by  the  poet  Poushkln.  Book  In  Italian 
! after  the  composer's  arrangement  In  Rus- 
sian. Music  by  Mode.ste  Moussorgsky.  At 
rh<-  .Meti-opolltan  Oiiera  Tiouse. 

iRorls  Feodor  Chaliapin 

Teodoro  Raymonde  Delaunois 

Xenia  Ellen  J lalossy 

The  Nurse  Kathleen  Howard 

Scliouisky  Angelo  Rada 

Tclielkaloff  Lawrence  Tlbbett 

Brother  I'imenre  Leon  Rotiilcr 

I)Imiti-i  Mario  Chanilee 

Marina  ....Jeanne  Gordon 

Varlaam  ?... Paolo  Ananlan 

Mlssail  Max  Altglass  (Debut) 

The  Inkeeper  Henrietto  Wakefield 

The  Simpleton  Giordano  Palti-inieri 

A Police  Official Louis  D'Angelo 

Lovitzky  .Mlllo  Plcco  ! 

Tchernlakowsky  A'incenzo  Rescliigilan  ' 

Conductor,  Gennaru  Papi. 


’The  performance  of  AXoussorgsky's 
"Boris'  Godunotf"  la.st  night  in  Uie 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  gave  the  first 
tang  of  inodei-nisni  to  the  productipn.s 
of  tho  week.  '’Alda”  for  a curtain- 
raiser!  "Tannhauaer”  for  a kind  of 
cla.ssie— AVagner  is  tliat  today  ! But 
Mous.sorgsky  In  the  representative  pages 
of  "Boris''  remains  contemporaneous.  In 
several  scenes  ho  unmistakably  antici- 
pate.s  Debussy ; his  modernism,  however, 
is  more  than  a matter  of  a chord  or  in- 
strumental combination  ; It  is  felt  in  the 
dranvUlo,  lnol.sivene.ss  of  the  writing,  in 
the  fle.xlblllty  of  olmracterlzatlon.  the 
orchestral  scene-painting,  the  vocal 
declamation. 

.VI  tlie  same  time  llie  greater  jiart 
of  this  opera— when  Moussorgsky  fol- 
lowed ills  own  instincts  and  did  not 
listen  too  liumbly  to  the  counsels  of 
friends  — is  astonishingly  simple,  virile 
and  racy,  while  certain  scenes,  such  as 
the  one  In  which  Boris  believes  he  sees 
the  ghost  6f  the  murdered  Dmitri,  have 
a AVebsterian  force  and  gloom.  The  In- 
sipid rftle  of  Marina,  tlie  equally  insipid 
passages  between  lier  and  Dmitri  ; the 
conglomerate,  chcek-by-Jowl  succession 
of  incongruous  epl.sodes.  which  give  to 
the  dramutlc  structure  a character  akin 
to  tliat  of  an  old  rambling  house  which 
has  liad  one  addition  after  another 
lacked  on  to  fhe  original  edifice,  ai-e 
dl.squallfli  ntions  wlilch  -would  kill  a 
■work  of  Ic.sacr  genius.  But  they  do  not 


kin  Boris,  particularly  when  Boris  is  f 
Feodor  Chaliapin. 

Mr.  Chaliapin’s  impersonation  needs 
no  description  at  this  time.  Public  and 
reviewers  liave  long  since  rendered  -cr- 
diots.  The  Interesting  thing  about  his 
performance  last  night  wa."  the  fact  that 
hu  did  not  seem  to  be  in  good  voice  or 
in  the  be.st  of  general  condition,  yet 
made  himself  felt  from  the  flr.st  to  the 
; last  moment  of  his  interpretation,  and 
rose  to  heights  of  (rresistlbie  eloquence 
I as  the  tragic  end  drew  near. 

Tlie  interpretation  next  in  Interest 
was  Mr.  Chalmee’s  False  Dmitri  of  t1i<‘ 
scone  with  Plmen,  the  monk,  when  there 
Was  drawn  a true  pioturc  of  a neurotic 
oreanier  ami  plotter  of  future  gi-eatnef  . 
Alis.s  Gordon's  music,  as  Marina,  lay 
much  better  for  lier  voice  tlian  the 
music  of  Venus  the  preoc.dlng  evening, 
.and  in  singing  it  she  wa.-;  able  to  em- 
ploy tlie  sensuous  beauty  of  her  tone  in 
a.  way  that  gave  an  interest  tliat  they 
did  not  Inherently  possess  to  the  line.s. 
Mr.  Ananlan’s  A'arlaam  was  funny,  in 
tlie  manner  of  Italian  comedy,  but  not 
tho  representation  of  the  savage  old 
rascal,  singing  In  drunken  exultation  of 
the  fight  and  the  .slaughter  at  thq  slhge 
of  Kazan.  The  other  ijarts  we.re  as 
h:  whole  ably  taken.  Mr.  Papi  did  all 
that  his  capacities  permitted  him  with 
the  score.  A better  exemplification  of 
Mouseorgsky’s  spirit  was  to  bo  obseitved 
In  the  imposing  dimensions,  and  the 
typically  Russian  designs  and  coloring 
of  the  scenery. 

Alexandre  de  Bruilie  Plays. 

.Alexandre  de  Brnille.  a French  violin- 
ist formerly  heard  liere,  was  cordially 
received  by  an  audience  ;,t  Aeolian  Hall 
List  evening.  .Accompanied  by  Fiank 
Bibb,  he  ga\-e  a sonata  of  Afozart.  tlie 
.'Tendel.ssolm  concerto  and  pieces  by 
Bciiuhert,  Saint  .Saens  and  AA'ienia wsk'i. 
ire  had  true  Gallio  vivacitv  and  sense 
of  style,  niodestlj  di.iplaycd  but  captiir- 
tng  no  less  modestly  a popular  otation. 

j 'Virgil  Holmes  in  Debut. 

Virgil  Holmes  a b.asso  of  voluniinou.s  j 
! voice  wlio  liails  from  Atis.souri.  w.as  as- j 
i si.-ted  b)-  Ilai-ry  Uowe  SlTclIey  tit  thc| 
i piano  in  a formal  debut  at  tiie  roi^'n  | 

I Hail  last  niglit.  Tie  .supplemented  class- 
iies  in  foui'  languages  with  a Creole 
I folksong,  t-vvo  of  Air.  .Shelley's  lyrics 
and  a group  from  the  Tlus.sians.  File 
singer's  natural  gifts,  still  of  the  rougli 
I diamond  order,  won  the  favor  of  many 
hearers. 


HrST  BlLTnOREI 

j\nna  Case,  Sophie  Braslau 
I and  Eddy  Brown  Feature  at 
Morning  Attraction  Staged 
In  Hotel  Grand  Ballroom 


Sr  V 

By  OLIX  DOWNES. 


Francis  Nash,  Pianist, 

.Some  people,  when  they  wish  to  denote 
tliat  a pianist  has  a dry  style,  say  that 
he  or  she  Is  '‘intellectual.”  It  is  a mis- 
leading classification.  Ob-viously  an 
artist  cannot  have  too  much  intellect, 
or  bring  too  raueli  thought  to  bear  upon 
a creative  or  interpretive  act.  AVhat  Is 
meant  is  actually  that  the  artist  has  too 
little  emotion,  that  there  is  nothing  but 
intellect  in  his  playing,  -which,  when  it  i 
Is  true,  is  a very  different  thing.  These 
things  are  remarked  apropos  of  the  piano  I 
recital  given  ye.sterday  afternoon  by  | 
Frances  Nash  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Miss  ' 
Na-sli  has  shown  unmistakable  talent  be- 
fore this,  and  her  right  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously as  an  artist. 

Ye.sterday  she  showed  a finer  intel- 
lectual grip  of  her  material  than  at  any 
previous  appearance  of  hers  that  this 
writer  has  attended.  There  was  a viril- 
ity ot  thinking,  a firm  drawing  of 
melodic  lines  and  handling  of  musical 
maAses  which  seized  the  attention  of  the 
listener  and  never  ailow^ed  it  to  wander. 
Miss  Nash  played  with  insight,  convic- 
tion and  enthusiasm  that  was  conta- 
gious. 

The  program  was  unconventional : 
Ravel's  deliglitful  sonatine,  Chopin's  B 
minor  sonata,  three  “Mouvements  pei- 
petuals.”  by  Francis  Poulenc;  six  com- 
jiosltions  from  Kodaly’s  opus  3,  and 
Ll.szt'.s  'T.e  Legglerizza.”  and  Pift,eent!i 
Khap.-iody  for  a more  conventional  end- 
ing. There  were  certain  defects  in  th'- 
performances— notably  a temlency  to 
blur  with  the  pedal,  and  .sonoritie.s  tliat 
were  too  thick— a tone  usually  over- 
heavy  in  the  lower  registers  of  the  in- 
strument. but  the.se  were  minor  defi- 
ciencies of  performance.s  aI-a'a)'S  aiithori- 
tative  and  personal  in  spirit.  It  is  eitiier 
a very  little  or  a good  deal  to  say  that 
a pianist  is  ' Interesting”  In  fh<2se  days 
of  schools  and  .shoals  of  virtuosi,  young 
a.nd  ok’-,  who  flood  the  concert  halls  from 
Fall  to  Spring.  Miss  Na.sh  i.s  really  an 
interesting  pianist:  one  wlio  has  legiti- 
mately ni.ade  her  way  as  an  artist,  and 
! tvhom  the  musical  observer  makes  a 
mental  note  tq  watch  In  future  seasons. 


By  OLIN  DOWNES. 


Jrrltza  Again  Triumphs  In  "Tosen."  j 

TOSGA,  opei-a  in  three  nets.  lialian  te:rt 
by  Illlcn  aiHl  Ginroea.  after  .Sardoa  a I 
(irmrai.  Mtisi'  by  Giacomo  Puccini,  .s- 
tiie  .Aietiopolitan  Opera  House. 

Floriii  Tosca kieria  Jeriv-i 

Mario  Ci:  vn.ra<lu  i.-l kiiguel  Fleti),  ^ 
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T^hi  p(  rfo'miijice  at  •‘Tosca,”  given: 
t ni;  !it  by  the  Metrepolltan  Opera 
: * =iy,  with  ii.arla  Jerltza  In  the: 


I 


; , wa.'  a repel  Itlon  of  a familiar  | 
II  the  li  sa  sweeping  triumph  for 
!a  ; rtn.i  the  company  which  em- 
;r;  for  i‘  would  be  difficult  to  i 
o of  a performance  which,  as  a i 
■n  eed  more  swiftly,  with  more  I 
g dramatic  logic  arid  cumulative  . 
to  its  conclusion.  This  produc-  j 
striking  illustration  of  what  | 
. an  interpretation  great  In  ^tirtually  alt  ' 
I Ite  pi-rts  cap  do  for  an  opera  which  is  i 
iiK  i in  itself  of  enduring  worth.  For. once. 

' Fuocinl’s  drama  was  more  than  a note- 
; '.vorthy  achievement  in  sensationalism. 

!.  assumed,  incredibly  enough,  the  char- 
liter  of  high  tragedy,  and  it  held,  the 
breathless  from  the  first  scene 


liner; 

powj., 

:1(  n is 


I 


lien 

O tie  'nit, 

e •.  Jerltza's  incomparable  Iniperso- 
aa.itm  war.  not  the  only  cause  of  this  ef-  i 
■ M;’.  Scotti  was  the  Scarpia.  fa-' 

mous  in  tins  r61e  for  many  long  years,  * 
but  not  the  .Scarpia  that  we  knew  a few 
seasons  pre'  iou.s.  I.ast  night  the  figure  i 
-•  cmed  more  sinister  than  before,  the 
•scarpia  that  crouched  a little — almo.st,  ; 
at  moments,  witli  the  effect  of  deformity  i 
— that  shook  and  trembled  with  the  vio-  * 
lence  of  his  own  rage,  was  a more  t-vH 
apparition  than  the  pride  and  domlncer- 
'hg  force  of  tht  ligure  we  remembered,  f 
There  was  a full-throated  tenoi  In  the  ' 
case  of  Mr.  Fleta.  who  seems  to  have 
developed  as  a singer  since  last  season 
and  who  filled  his  part  with  a reason- 
able consciou.sness  of  the  theatrical  fit- 
ness of  tiling's.  Mr.  Ananian  was  an 
excellent  Angelotti,  a highly  realistic 
picture  of  the  hunted  fugitive.  Minor 
rCIes  were  admirably  taken.  And,  final- 
O',  there  v/as  the  masterly  conducting  of 
Mr,  Serafin. 

Such  tensions  or  hesitations  .as  Mr. 
Serafin  may  have  labored  under  in  the 
perforniance  -of  "ATda”  on  the  opening 
night  had  apparently  vanished.  He,  like 
Mint.  Jeritza,  gave  to  this  disagreeable 
opera  of  Puccini  artistic  proportion- 
even,  in  places,  beauty  and  fineness  of 
characi.  r.  Th.-  orchestral  tone  was  of 
the  most  v.iicd  color:  the  sudden  vlo- 
I lent  outbur.si-i  ef  the  instruments  were 
. the  more  i.  'Viik  lucause  .of  the  way  in 
j ■-■-  hich  they  --rf-  held  down  in  other 
I place.s.  More  Ilian  once  the  orchestral 
I sonority  was  considerably  less  than  i.s 
. the  i.'ustoiii  ; in  the  first  act  the  instru- 
, mentation  had  glitter  and  song,  and 
: splendid  depth  in  the  final  scene  of  the 
;ca!hedral.  in  the  .second  act  it  kept  the 
: ch.aracter  of  something  lowering,  threat- 
i f ning,  aInio.st  uncontrollable,  something 
i that  now  and  again  slipped  its  leash 
I auii  ran  amuck. 

j ,\.s  for  Mine.  Jeritza’s  impersonation, 

'!  so  niucli  has  been  wrillcn  about  it,  and 
iso  well,  that  where  others  and  abler 
pvn.s  h ‘ 


trerhor*  in  .a  cave-man.  AiicT  Mme 
our  delicate,  fine-spirited  I'llizaV'eih  of  a. 
couple  of  evenings  ago,  no  doubt  felt  that 
it  was  up  to  her  to  tune  in  to  the-  wn'c- 
length  of  The  othc'S,  .and  roarsrni''d 
her  style  accordingly.  She  is  much  too  good 
for  this  sort  of  rani;  slie  su.gge.iitcd  to  me 
a Derby  winner  between  the  shafts  of  a 
butchers  cart. 

The  .second  act  was  the  roughest  ■’Tosca' 
within  mj'  experience.  Never  have  I seen 
two  characters  on  the  stage  "mix  it”  like 
this.  I will  say  this  for  Mr.  Scotti,  that 
although  he  knew  he  had  to  go  under  at 
the  finl.sh  or  ruin  Tosca’s  big  scene,  he  put 
up  a.  splendid  fight.  Other  Scarpias  allow 
themselves  to  be  counted  out  after  one 
jab  from  the  table  knife.  Mr.  Scotti  rose 
at  the  count  of  eight,  and  the  uppercut 
with  which  he  was  at  last  put  to  sleep 
was  a beauty.  The  winner  left  the  ring 
j without  a mark.  The  weights  were  not 
given  in  the  programme,  hut  Mme. 
Jcrltza  had  the  advantage  in  reach. 

EKXEST  XE\VM.\X. 


rat*  tVim  Th*  vocal  point  o( for  ho 
one  can  take  the  characters  of  the  opera 
sei*i»u»ly  *a  rtpireetntatlve  of  any  knotvn 
fauna  that  ever  appe.ired  on  earth. 

Mr.  Ojirir»  singing  w.as  an  especial 
pleaeiir*.  He  is  that  rare  exception,  an 
Italian  or.  Italianized  singer  who  does  not 
laber  under  the  delusion  that  the  one 
(hini  he  has  to  do  ip  to  behave  likfs  the 
solo  cornet  In  a band.  He  can  modu- 

late his  tones,  and  he  ha*  » sense  of  style 
that  keeps  the  muslcsl  hearer  Interested 
in  him.  For  the  rest,  It  need  only  be  re- 
corded that  ^Ji8s  Easton  was  the  Gloconda, 
Mme.  Matsenauer  the  Tj-aura,  MiSs  Merle 
Alcock  the  Blind  Worhan,  Mr.  Panise  the 
Barnaha,  Mr.  Mardones  the  Badoero.  Mr. 
Serafin  put  as  much  of  him.self  into  the 
iDueic  as  if  the  score  had  been  worth  It. 


lofa  house,  lie  nad  mniseir 

' 1)1  hand.  In  the  early  scenes  he  w; 
hit  careful  as  he  tested  the  ability  of  I 
Voice  to  fill  the  vast  auditorium.  .\s  he  I.h 
bpera  progressed,  however,  he  gre'w’ 

} or  restraint,  with  results  which  were.it  . >1 
I tested  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audlc]^  f 
ll  was  a successful  first  appearance. 


:)li!I 


K Borneo  who  is  obviously  young  irin 


evltably  a more  satisfactory  Romeo,  o^iji  it 


things  being  anywhere  nearly  equal.  >1 


lur.. 


Romeo  who  would  think  a long^ 


ap 


jptms  have  reaped  there  i;i  little  to  glean; 

1 This  i-  the  most  distinguished  and  origi-  ■ 
tr..-,  pri of  role  wr  liave 


- - 11.  It  i.s  gloriously  sung.  It  is  com-  I 
: ; iict  or  lone,  of  evei-y  shade  of  color, 
1 timl  focllng',  pli.v.sical  beauty  of  the 
. .'  'hi’.st  typo,  and  eloquence  of  bodily  j 
.>■.  I'  rnJ  rhythm  that  would  envisage,  if  - 
iiii,-.y  ajui  fex;  were  Jacking,  every' 
f:m;iun.  ■ 

ll  I " gins  quietly,  with  apparent  s'm-  i 
d.\  floiis  gradually  and  with; 
irre-  is'.itile  jiower : it  becomes  at  last 
r,  loti  a piei.ire  of  a woman  wracked  ^ 
nil  -r.iffering,  desuerah-  in  the  last  ex.  | 
{ill',  that  one  uu-eeta  all  Puccini's' 
ir...  all  his  -stage  tricks,  ids; 
■ ""11  - ' .^-lalities,  and  .feels  the  pit.;  ■ 
e .rii:  -.'.■nes.s  of  the  interpretation  j 
e-  sir.'-i!  iv  as  he  feejs  the  inadeipiacv  i 
■■I  '.>■.’  lo  describe  it.  This  \va.»  a! 

ni.-.n"i  able  perforniance.  Those  wliose  , 
'■ '1  1 ,g=  it  w.vs  to-  lieliold  it  will  have' 
i-iTi  When  gra.'it  artist.s  arrive  in! 

^uture  years  ihey  will  .sav,  'Ttut  1 heard  I 
Maria  Jeriiza  in  'Tcr-ca.'  ” 


"Tosca'’  at  the  ^Iclropolilan 
‘ I aE'U'AYS  knew,  is  melo- 
drama, but  not  until  last  night  did 
I know  that  it  was  melodrama  with  two 
d's  and  three  r's.  Mr.  Serafin  drew  every 
drop  of  blood  and-thundar  out  of  the  cn- 
chestral  score.  Mr.  Fleta  never  left  us  in 
the  slightest  doubt  as  to  which  were  the 
high  notes  and  the  loud  notes  in  Cavara- 
dossl's  part.  Mr.  Scotti  apparent  I.'-  'houglil 
it  useless  to  waste  subtlety  on  Scarpia 
w hen  vehemence  would  do  just  as  well.  I 
ha,vc  hitherto  regarded  Scarpia  as  a villain 
indeed,  hut  a polished  gentleman  with  it 
all:  he  may  have  been  a little  dcTiclent  in 
moral.',  perhaps,  but  at  any  rate  his  man- 
ners were  all  right.,  lie  had  a serpent's 
venom  and  a serpent's  sleekness.  He  car- 
ried a rapier,  not  a bludgeon. 

But  if  ,Mr.  Scotti's  conception  of  the  part 
is  the  right  one,  I have  sadly  misunder- 
stood Signor  Scarpia  until  now;  for  wbat 


■T  I Mr.  Scotti  gave  us  was  a red-blooded,  two- 


fisted,  ten-toed  heScarpia  of  ■whom  T 
could  well  bel)c\'e  that,  as  Tosca  says 
Over  his  dead  body,  "before  this  man  all 
l^ome  trembled.”  He  ■would  haw  set  up 


Gabrilowitsch  Schumann  Concerto  With 
' New  York  Symphony 

Mr.  Damrosch  offered  the  patrons  of  the; 
New  I'ork  Symphony  a varied  menu  at 
the  Carnegie  Hall  concert  last  ci'ening. 
with  the  Schumann  "Concerto  in  A Minor” 
as  a delectable  dessert.  Mr.  Gabrilcwitsch, 
who  long  ago  demonstrated  lo  the  satis- 
faction of  critics  and  public  his  musical 
versatility,  was  the  soloist,  and  as  often 
as  Carnegie  Hall  has  listened  to  the  Schu- 
mann work,  it  has  rarely  heard  a more 
delicately  poetic,  exquisitely  phrased  per-i 
formance  than  that  given  by  the  con- 
ductor-pianist. 

The  Concerto,  for  all  its  popularity, 

Is  often  .sadl.v  mistreated,  hut  Mr.  Gahrilo- 
witsch  left  little  of  its  beauty  unrevealed. I 
From  our  seat  under  the  projecting  first 
tier,  too  far  removed  from  the  center  of 
things  to  be  quite  certain  of  the  orches- 
tra's work  at  all  stages,  we  judged  that 
Mr.  Damrosch  .and  his  men  did  their  hit 
well,  too.  But  it  was  the  piano  that  said 
things  sweetly  and  touchingly,  with  grace 
and  limpid  beauty. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  evening's  feast,'; 
there  was  a repetition  of  Arthur  Honne- 
gcr's  "Pacific  231,”  a composition  already 
fully  .discussed  at  its  first  hearing  in  this 
countrj'.  There  was  more  applause  at  It.s 
conclusion  than  for  anything  else  played, 
except,  of  course  for  the  Concerto,  ■which 
means  Httle,  for  the  Honneger  piece  is 
nothing  if  not  noisy,  and  noise  begets; 
noise  in  concert  halls.  Certainly  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch  may  at  least  be  credited  with  a genu- 
ine novelty. 

The  "Klngal's  Cave’  Overture,  and  the 
Haydn  "I.ondon  Fyniphony”  •were  also 
played,  the  Haydn  work  being  restored 
to  the  Nmv  Y'ork  Symphony  programs; 
after  an  absence  of  some  seventeen  years.j 
It  is  a thinly  joyous  composition,  and  wasi 
pkayed  last  evening  without  much  dis(inc-| 
tion.  There  was  a lovely  ■'.\dagio  for 
Strings,”  by  the  Belgian  Eekeu.  who  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  leavin.g  behind 
a small  but  beautiful  heritage  of  compo- 
sition. 

The  New  York's  youthful  concert  master, 
Mischa  Mischakoff,  and  the  fir.st  celiist, 
Eucien  Klrsch,  were  called  upon  to  how  to 
the  applause  that  followed  the  somberly 
beautiful,  poignant  piece,  which  makes  fas- 
cinating use  of  a theme  that  becomes  ma- 
terial for  numerous  solo  passages  for  the 
' two  instruments.  Often,  too.  the  massed 
I strings  are  used  with  t^ing  effect^ 

I "La  Gietonda'^^f  ^et^opol'.fan  . 

i -La  Oiocohd^”  "ot,  strictly  speaking.  ; 

: an  *P*)'a:  It  is  only  4 collection  of  oper^  , 

: *tie  tags.  It  is  as  if  some  op«  had  made 
1 a tour  of  iho  waste-paper  baskets 
dc-r.tn  Italian  composers,  picked  out 
i jected  aria  here,  a discarded  chofus  there. 

■ and  a scrapped  ensemble  somewhere  else, 

I stitched  th«  debris  together  on  a founda- 
Ij  tIon— d.s  the  dressmakers  call  it— of  one  at 
the  Silliest  Stories  that  wa.s  ever 
i and  called  the  result  an  opera 
;[  stuff  is  popular  in  some 
; because  it  rives  every  ene  concerned  in 
! it.  including  the  choru-s  and  the  ballet,  i 
chance  to  shine.  On  Saturday  afternoon 


Friends  of  Music  Concert 

Sunday  afternoon,  at  the  concert  of  the 
Friends  of  Music,  Mr.  Bodanzky  save  us 
an  sgreeably  short  concert,  consisting  only 
of  Cherubini's  "Lodolska”  overture  (which 
is  agreeable  enough  when  Once  th*  old 
procra^tlnltor  has  done  repeating  himself 
in  that  interminable  and  perfectly  futile 
prslude),  and  the  fourth  symphonj'  of 
Mahler.  This  -would  have  been  none  the 
woi'.so  for  a fiw  more  rehearsS.14,  but  the 
performance  was  efficient  and  muslcianly. 
except  in  the  vocal  finale.  Miss  Marcella 
Booseler  never  .seemed  quite  at  ease  in  her 
part;  these  sappy  'fragments  of  popular 
German  verse  need  to  be  given  off  with 
more  humor  4rtd  morO  assurance. 

Like  an  Mahler's  work,  the  symphony 
leaves  us  in  doubt  about  him.  There  is 
»o  inueh  that  is  excellent  in  it,  yet  as  a 
whole  it  leaves  us  unsatisfied.  Is  it  fanci- 
ful to  suppose  that  stabler  had  the  making 
of  a genius  in  him,  but  that  he  never 
found  time  to  discover  htmeelf?  The  man 
can  rai'ely  have  been  quite  alone  at  anj’ 
period  of  his  busy  life;  and  it  i.s  impos- , 
iible  for  a composer’s  personality  to  develop 
freely  in  an  opera  house.  'M'agner,  as  1 
usual,  did  the  artistically  sCn-Sible  if  the  j 
morally  shab’oy  thing:  he  knew  he  would 
nei  er  become  his  full  self  if  he  n ent  on 
living  the  life  of  a conductor,  and  he  \ ery 
wisely  ln.slsted  on  his  friends  keeping  him  ; 
in  Idleness.  Weber  broke  down  altogether 
under  the  strain.  .Strauss  has  borne  it 
pretty  well  phy.slcally.  but  it  long  ago  took 
the  bloom  off  his  genius  a*  a composer. 
Mahler’s  whole  artistic  life  was  a struggle 
tor  self-discovery.  'We  kno'n’  a great  com- 
poser through  his  work  as  surely  as  If  we 
; had  met  him  in  the  flesh:  his  music  has  a 
tiSiue,  a bulk,  a gait,  an  accent  of  its 
own.  But  we  are  always  baffled  in  the 
attempt  to  find  out,  from  his  music  alone, 
what  kind  of  man  Mahler  was. 

In  this  fourth  symphony,  for  instance, 
h#  is  everybody  and  everything  by  turns. 
We  saunter  about  in  Vienna;  We  catch  a 
phrase  from  Schubert  or  from  Wagn«r  as 
lie  passes'  we  hear  the  folk  singing  their 
lusty  songs  and  indulging  in  their  spicy 
humOi".  we  come  upon  the  graie  German 
poets  and  philosophers  brooding  in  their 
torner;  we  see,  as  in  the  schei-*o,  the  Ger- 
man Ronrantics  coquetting  with  pe.ssimism 
hnd  cynicism  and  bizarreric  in  their  tradi- 
tional style;  in  the  adagio'we  have  another 
German  traifition. — that  of  the  overflowing 
of  a heart  too  full.  It  is  all  excellent,  but 
hardly  any  of  it  is  ab.solutely  first-rate, 
► nd  it  betrays  its  composite  origins  in  its 
lack  of  a definite  style  of  Its  own.  Rarely 
do  we  come  upon  some  one  whom  we 
uan  and  must  regard  as  the  authentic 
Mahler.  At  the  stage  represented  b;.  this 
Symphony,  at  any  rate,  he  had  not  been 
Llessed  •fl-ith  leivsure  and  solitude  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  find  himself, 

ERNEST  NEW'MAN. 


before  he  tried  to  scale  a wall 
edvantage  is  Mr.  Errolle's.  and  it  wljti  (ff 
c-ren  more  of  an  advantage  as  he  c(fc  at 
to  feel  at  home  on  the  stage  of  the  raiiis, 
vopolilan.  ^ 

I.ucrezia  Bori's  Juliette  was  as  win 
*s  ever,  which  is  all  that  need  be 
Th*  conductor  was  Mr.  Hasseltnans 


of  a 

a re- 


^*  entire  cast  contributed  to  giliSi!!i! 


nrepltious  start  to  tli" 
Saturday  night  operas. 
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Damrosch  Conducts  New  York  Sym- 
phony— Gabrilowitsch  Soloist. 

The  twenty-seventh  seasofi  of  the 
Symphony  concerts  for  young  peoplej 
opened  at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  after-; 
noon.  Walter  Damrosch  directed  thfj 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  anrj 
Ossip  Gabrllawitsch  was  the  solo  't|  J (m 
Tlu!  program  started  with  the  fn-flT 
movenieiii  from  Ce-sar  l-'ranck’s  Sym- 
phony in  n minor.  A very  beautiful  anc  | ptrfi 
suitable  beginning,  a little  blurred  bjl 
the  strenuoslties  of  superexccUCnt  bras: 
Instruments. 

Mr.  Damrosch  in  his  best  paternal 
manner  introduced  Schumann's  "Even.  Kl  oil 
song”  and  FlernO's  "Little  Faun.v  fron  j 
the  ballet  “Cydallse,"  with  a flow  oi 
poetical  imagery,  done  in  the  correctesi  j!l  i 
Englirh  elocution  and  the  most  ParUiJar 
of  French  accents.  The  “Little  Fauns' 
fell  Into  immediate  favor. 

Mr.  Damrosch,  who  was  arrayed  li 
gala  dress,  then  fold  his  hearers  confi 
dentially  that  M.  Rend  Pollain.  assi.stan. 
conductor,  would  direct  the  last  niim 
her,  "The  Dragonfly.”  by  Straus.s,  “bo 
cause,”  said  Mr.  Damrosch.  seated  a,  i 
the  piano,  ”I  have  a daughter  and  a 
half 'past  four”— and  he,  played  two  bar.” 
from'  Lohengrin's  wedding  march ; thi 
delighted  audience  respotided  with  con- 
giatulatory  applause. 

As  soloist  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  repcatoi . 
Schumann’s  piano  concerto,  that  he  hat 
played  under  the  same  auspices  earimt  r 
In  the  week  and  -with  the  same  Judgmen*  ^ 
and  brilliant  execution.  He  was  recallec  ‘ 
to  the  platform  and  gave  as  an  enoon|ii 
Schumann's  “Novelette.” 


I row: 
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People’s  Symphony  Concert. 

The  People’s  Symphony  Auxiliary  r|  ; 
sumed  lt.s  chamber  concerts  la.st  e» 
ning  at  Washington  Irving  High  Schoi' 
where  large  numbers  have  for  .son 
year.s  welcomed  these  program.^,  ru'd 
possible  by  a bequest  of  the  late  A mif' 
Loul.-^e  Cary.  The  Han.s  Letz  Quart 
opened  the  first  of  two  parallel  icrii 
planned  this  year.  Mr.  Letz  and  hi 
companions  gave  Kavel’.s  quartet  in  I 
an.I  the.  var'ations'  on  ”Dea’"ti  and  ti 
Maiden”  from  Schubert's  ‘juartet  In 
minor.  They  added,  with  Fried  - Sli 
mens  as  pianist,  tlie  first  perfonnam 
here  of  a quintet.  Op.  ■«.  bv  i j 
Ho.schke  of  the  Springfield  Tn.stitule  / 
Musical  Art. 


Novaes  Plays  With  Philharmonic. 

The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  opened  11 
Saturday  night  serie.-',  now  grown  to 
large  sub-scription,  at  C-smegle  Hall  la; 
evening,  marking  Hie  occasion  with 
."tar  in  the  per.sbn  of  Gulomar  Novae; 
the  gifted  Brazilian  pianist,  who 
turned  after  more  than  a sc  even’s  al 
sence  in  her  own  l!ind.  Gonducter  V» 
Hoogstraten's  program  included  Sue 
tana’s  “Bartered  Bride”  overturi 
Strauss’s  “Till  Eulen.spiegel,”  and  Teh* 
Ikovsky’s  “Overture  1S12.”  Mme.  Vuv.ac 
was  heard  in  the  fourth  piano  conasrt 
of  Saint  Saeiis,  which  .she  will  rfn 
with  the  same  players  in  coiicerl 


the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  thi: 
noon. 


' rtei 


Now  R«meo  Wins  Favor 
JtaJph  Errolle's  dbbut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Saturday  evening  had  a double  Interest, 
l or  one  thing  he  is  an  American,  and  for 
r nother  he  had  made  a leap  from  light 
lo  grand  opera.  The  leap  has  been  taken 
before,  just  as  the  jump  in  the  opposite 


Mme.  Pavlowa  in  Benefit  Today. 

Mme.  Pavlowa  and  her  company,  whi 
are  completing  at  the  Manhattan  at 
engagement  of  three  wiAks  and  thre- 
days.  Including  a farewell  benefit  thi 
afternoon,  entertained  capacity  heiis< 
both  yesterday  afternoon  and  nigTit.  H 
their  matinee  program  were  the  popu 
lar  “FaliT  DoH  ” and  "The  Swan,: 
while  the  evening  ri  peated  various  df 
\ertisements,  and  ”Dop  Quixote.”  Tilt 
brilliant  SpVni.vh  ballet  in  two  acts, 
■which  lia.s  become  established  during 
this  visit  among  the  dancer’s  fa,vciitC4 
for  colorful  desien  and  dramatic -Int 
est,  is  retained  In  today’s  bill  for  the 
Pavlowa  home  for  Russian  orpbaoa  ii 
Pari*. 
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direction  has  been  minaged.  Nevertheless.  Mian  Hall. 


Ruth  Kemper,  'Violinist,  Plays. 

Ruth  Kemper,  violinist,  was  asjlstec 
by  Arthur  Locsser  at  the  piano  in  tin  r 
Wa.sliington  Musical  Club's  first  -sn' 
scrlptlon  concert  last  evening  at  Ac. 


i>M 
t;t:  I- 

N. ... 


Still,  the 
theatres,  perh.aps 


It  is  somewhat  of  a feat  and  fraught  with  : 'm 


Miss  Kemper,  who  has  beef 
in  recital  following  her  d> 


peril*. 

The  opera  wa.s  Gounod's  "Romeo  et 
Juliette,”  and  the  youthful  tenor  e.ssayed 
the  role  of  the  tragic  lover  in  the  presence 


but  wllli  the  Cincinnati  Oro.hesti.i.  gs'1  > 


'a  program  including  the  Bacli-N''cl'’ ; . 
concerto,  Lalo's  ' ‘Symphonic  B-p'^gne 


le"  and  the  sonata  Op.  T.i  l'>  Sa'" 
S(i  ns.  She  added  pieces  and  arrank- 
m its  by  Krelsler,  Josef  Borlssoff 
I^„baud  and  Cadmaa. 


o / f z 


V UMIe  S.Tiiipliony  CoiKfrt  , 

Parr»>re  and  his  Tdttlf  Symphony 
Tch^otra  gave  the  first  of  a series  of  si'c 
ndaj-  evening  eoheerts  last  night  it 
*nry  Miller’s  Theatre  to  the  evident  en- 
yiv.enf  ci  those  tiiio  attended.  The 

iiftcluded  Mozart’s  Symphony  m 


osrain 

I Major,  Xo.  21,  a group  of  ‘’Pupaz** 
lorent  Schmitt,  a selection  by  the  AmOr- 
;an  composer  Hosrard  Erockway  and  a 
eries  of  four  selections  by  Adriana  Mike- 
blna  entitled  *’Le  Ternps  Passe.”  The 
rchestra,  sixteen  players  in  all.  .succeeded 
1 giving  a very  interesting  interpretation 
) the  pro.gram,  under  the  able  direction 
f SI.  Barrere.  SIme.  Ratan  Devi,  the  so- 
'Isf.  presented  a group  of  East  Indian 
nd  Kashmiri  folk  songs.  The  “After  the 
oncert”  feature  tvas  an  entertaining  nov- 
ty,  “From  the  Life  of  an  Ant.” 


with  Mme.  Guiomar  Xovaes.  the  brilliant 
Brazilian  pianist,  as  soloist.  Mine.  Xovaes, 
who  is  as  familiar  to  Xew  York  music 
lovers  as  the  Philharmonic  itself,  gave  a . 
Ihorougbly  creditable  performance  of  this 
thoroughly  creditable  composition,  which 
shows  .high  dualities  of  musicianship  and 
requires  the  be;^t  of  execution. 

Having  given  Strauss  his  fling  with  his 
"Merry  Pranks,”  Mr.  Van  Hoog.straten 
tightened  his  lips  again  and  brought  the 
evening  to  a close  with  the  beautiful  but  j 
profound  ”1S12”  overture  of  Tchaikovsky,  ' 
in  which  is  depicted  the  rout  of  Napoleon  . 
in  his  attack  on  Moscow  in  that  fateful  • 
year.  Much  applause  greeted  each  of  the  | 
numbers  on  the  program. 


sRW’dust.  placed  between  a flagon  of 
honey-dew  and  a beaker  of  grade  A 
milk-of-paradi.<e.  ’I'he  fact  that  ye.^- 
lei'day’s  aiidieuc"  appeared  la  reli  = h 
the  sawdu.'it  no  les.'-  than  the  honeydew 
and  the  milk-of-paradise  (for  they  ap- 
plauded warmly'  at  the  enri  of  the  con- 
certo') has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 
They  may  have  been  applauding  the 
hriliianey  of  the  performer,  while  de- 
ploring in  the  secret  places  of  their 
hearts  the  unworthy'  subject-matter  of 
that  performei’s  diRCOur.«e.  But  even 
if  any  considerable  number  among  yes- 
terday’s audience  really  thought  they 
were  li.steuing  to  good  music — which 
w'e  are  loath  to  believe  (here  is.  after 
r.ll,  such  a thing  as  an  artist’s  educat- 
ing a public  out  of  it.^  liking  for  tenth- 
rate  music  by  persistently  nfrering  it 
something  better. 


' ^ 

Ills  time,  WH.S 


einald  Werrenrath’s  Recital  Pleases  Sun- 
day Afternoon  Carnegie  Hail  Crowd 
) EIXALD  WERREXRATH  has  devel- 
^ opsd  a,  large  and  enthusiastic  foUow- 
Z in  Xew  I'orli  and  elscyvhere,  which 
I)  deserves,  for  his  voice  li  an  exception- 
ly  fine  baritone  instrument,  which  he 
(les  with  Intelligence,  ease  and  grace.  Ho 
iS  perebnality,  good  looks  and  an 
lunclatlon  that  leaves  little  to  be  asked 
r.  Y'esterday  afternoon  it  seemed  there 
is  a bit  too  much  of  a sameness  about 
8 program:  one  kept  hoping  he  would 
first  info  a,  song  that  would  release  t’nc 
11  power  and  beauty  of  his  voice. 

But  he  didn’t.  He  sang  with  .sentiment 
].d  sweetness  a number  of  pretty  pieces, 
hme  of  them,  no  doubt,  de.serve  a kinder 
Jective  than  pretty.  There  was,  for 

(ample,  the  Grieg  "Den  njergtagne,  and 
start  the  afternoon,  the  ”Almi 

isdemptorius”  of  Mozart'.  There  was. 

to.  ‘”\Vhen  Night  Her  Purple  Veil,”  by 
snry  Purcell,  and  two  grand,  swinging 
j ate  songs,  the  one  about  ilie  fifteen  men 
♦lo  sat  upon  the  dead  man’s  chest,  and 
pother,  less  familiar  to  us.  in  praise  of 
fe  rum  of  Jamaica,  with  the  swinging 
I rain,  "for  an  old,  bold  mate  of  Henry 
|>rgan.” 

»Mr.  Werrenrath  also  sang  five  songs  by 

Bnnlsh  composers,  including  three  by  Jan 
lellus — the  program  called  him  “Jean”— 
((c  by  Ilmari  Hannlkalnen.  and  the  other 

31  rjo  Kllplnen.  Four  poems  of  John 
isefeld,  set  to  music  by  Easthope 
irtln  and  most  attractively  arranged,  as 
tJtU  as  sung.  "An  Old  Song  Resung,” 
flpne  Twlllgbt.  “Beauty”  and  "Cargoes.” 
if  attractive  sections 

f the  program. 

M’errenrath  was  generous  with  hks 
jCores.  many  of  which  were  charming, 
t Irnegie  Hall  w.as  crowded  to  the  doors 
I d the  8t.agc  was  well  filled.  There  w.-ts 
I Mthu.'tl.asm.  although  not  .so  much.  p<*r- 
'ps,  as  there  might  have  been  for  the 
1-voiced  song  w»  kept  hoping  would  b? 
|ng.  I he  S.vmphony  Players  assisted  in 
0 of  the  8ong.s.  Herbert  Garrick  played 
tn  other  accompanlment.s  and  did  it 
[ightfully. 


.MiscliaJioff  as  Soloist 
The  second  Sunday  afternoon  subscrip- 
tion concert  of  the  Xew  York  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  given  ye.sterday  in  .Median 
Hall  and  'V.'alter  Damrosch  and  the  orches- 
tra were  warmly  applauded  for  their  plat  - 
ing of  Charpentier's  "Impressions  of  Italy.” 
which  is  full  of  charm.  Misch  MischakotT 
wa.s  the  soloist  in  Tchaikovsky’s  pi.ino 
concerto  for  violin  and  Orchestra  and 
pleased  with  his  skill.  The  program  closed 
with  Selections  from  the  “Nutcracker” 
Suite.  The  orchestra  gave  this  a varied  and 
interesting  reading. 


•lolin  McCormack’s  Recital 

John  McCormack  gave  his  second  recital 
of  the  st-a.son  last  evening'  in  Carnegie 
IT.all  and  pleased  a large  audience  with  his 
interesting  program,  ranging  from  Bach 
to  Taylor  and  Chadwick  of  the  moderns. 
He  wa.s  most  effective  in  Fr.anck's  “Panls 
Angelicu.s,”  .sung  in  the  I.atin,  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  piano,  ’cello  and  organ, 
and  Ir.  the  Irish  folk  songs  which  he  sings 
■with  rare  charm.  One  of  his  encores  was 
Frank  Bridge’s  “Oh.^That  It  \\'ere  So,”  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  McC’onnack's  birthday.  It 
is  one  of  her  favorite  songs. 


It  is  a pity  that  a conductor  of  such 
fine  taste  a.s  Mr.  van  Hoog'ftiaten  was 
not  able  to  persuade  or  enforce  the 
choice  of  a concerto  more  tvorthy  to 
stand  between  the  great  masterpieces 
that  began  and  ended  his  program.  It 
may'  have  been  that  he  tvas  not  a free 
gent.  Mme.  Novaes  w;as  originally 
nnounced  to  play  at  thi.'  concert  the 
kX  minor  concerto  of  Grieg,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  she  did  not  con- 
form to  that  plan.  Grieg’s  concerto  is 
far  indeed  from  being  music  of  the 
first  rank;  but  it  is  incomparably  bet- 
ter mxtsic  than  the  lifeless  concerto  of 
Saint-Saens,  for  at  lea.st  it  is  fresh, 
Ispontaneous  and  sincere.  Incidentally 
/(though  this  is,  of  course,  an  unworthy 
(consideration),  it  tvould  probably  have 
/brought  several  hundred  more  people 
into  the  audience  room  of  the  Metro- 
politan yesterday'  afternoon,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  best  loved  of-  all  concertos 
for  the  piano. 

It  is  rumored  that  Mme.  Xovaes  was 
unprepared  to  play  the  Grieg  concerto 
— which  is  indeed  an  astonishing  reve- 
lation. >Ve  had  supposed  that  any  con- 
cert pianist  could  play  this  concerto 
■while  asleep  -a  feat  which  we  have 
heard  some  of  them  achieve.  It  is 
pleasant  to  know,  however,  that  Mme. 
Xovaes  has  obtained  a copy' of  the  score 
and  is  studying  it  assiduously,  .so  that 
|she  may  be  able  to  play'  it  under  Mr. 
.Stransky  at  a forthcoming  State  S.vm- 
phony concert,  when  we  shall  hope  to 
lliear  her  do  so. 


I ffy  Laurence  Gihuau 

' I 


NoxHfs.  .''aini  - .Saens  ami  a 
riiill)  ai’inoiiii'  floiK'oi'l: 

AUo  Mi.ecliak(»flr 


Ihing.s  have  come  to  a pretty  pas.i.’’ 
^ declared  Lord  Melbourne  indignantly 
j after  listening  to  a sermon  on  .sin. 
i ■ when  religion  is  allowed  to  invade  the 
sphete  of  private  life.”  Things,  have 
come  to  a pretty  pas.s,  we  should  like 
to  echo  (with  mo.Iilications ),  when  a 
work  like  Saint-Saens’s  piano  concerto 
in  C minor  i.«  allowed  to  invade  a pro- 
;;  gram  of  such  niasierworks  as  Mr.  \’an 
Hoogstraten  had  arranged  for  yester- 
day’s rhilharmonic  concert  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House. 


riiilliarmoiiic’s  Orcliestra 

’he  conservatism  that  -na.®  reflected  in 
election  returns  last  Tuesilay  must 
e influenced  .Air.  Willem  Van  Hoog- 
aten  ■when  he  made  up  his  itrogram  for 
lSJ«th  concert  of  the  Rhillmmionic  «o- 
t.v.  Tvhlch  was  riven  to  the  u.sual  full 
jtis*  at  Carnegie  Hall  Katurday  night.  The 
v>p  to  the  radicals  was  the  playing 
"Till  Eul*nsplegel.«i  Merry  rrank.s.”  in 
l^lch  Richard  Ftrauss  used  the  bra** 
k ns  and  the  drums  lavishly  to  tell  the 
ilry  of  a German  counterpart  to  'Wash- 
bton  Irving'*  Headless  Horseman.  I 

tl'he  overture  to  Smetana’s  "The  Bartered 
fid*,  wav  the  opening  number  on  the 
digram,  and  served  the  purpose  of  using 
I the  first  fifteen  minutes  of  the  time, 
•r  which  long  lines  of  late-comers 
led  down  the  allies  to  their  seat.s.  Hav- 
git  eii  the  Bohemian  compo.ser  his 
ring.  Mr.  Van  Hoog;traten  turned  to 
r en<  h and  presented  the  1’l.a.no  Con- 
o ;•  n 4.  Ill  ''  minor,  of  .“taInt-.S.aens, 


It  .sceni.x  to  u.«  that  people  who  arc 
natiiraJIv  inclined  toward  good  music 
have  long  been  too  eomplacenc  about 
.such  work.s  a.«  the  piano  and  violin 
concerto.a  I'theie  i,<  little  to  choose 
among  them'i  of  Saint-Saen.e.  Kvevy 
niu.sician  who  is  sensitive  enough  to 
recognize  the  difference  between  mu.sic 
that  is  deeply  sprung  and  fruii  fully 
imagined  and  music  that  is  not.  ha.s 
Ion.?  re.'ilized  that  .Saint-Saens,  admir- 
.able  mu.sician  and  accomplished  tonal  ( 
bricklayer  that  he  w'as,  had  nothing  jn 
the  lea.st  important  to  say  to'  us 
a.-;  a composer.  A man  of  cnormoii.s 
talent  and  ingenuity,  incredibly  facile, 
a brilliant  and  dexterous  craftsman,  he 
Wa.s.  as  a creative  artist,  incurablv 
sterile  and  tenth-rate.  His  concerto.s- 
for  we  are  now  dealing  particularly 
with  them  -.survive  in  the  repertoire 
because  they  are  .showy,  difficult,  and 
emotionally  and  intellectuallv  unexaef- 
ing. 


^ Shortly  after  .Mme.  Xovaes  had  fin- 
i.shed  her  dealings  with  Saint-Saens, 
Mr.  Mischa  ili.schakoff,  the  new  con- 
certmaster  of  the  Symphony  '’rchestra, 
exhibited  at  Aeolian  Hall,  with  the  as- 
sislailce  of  Mr.  Damrosch  and  his  men. 
that  other  jewel  among  concertos, 
Tchaikovsky’s  in  D,  for  fiddle  and  or- 
chestra. Mr.  Mischakoflf  i.s  the  vourg 
Russian  who^made,  a name  for  him- 
self in  the  summer  of  lfl2S  by  win- 
n ng,  through  competitive  trials,  the 
privilege  of  appearing  as  soloist  with 
the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  at  t”e 
Lewisohn  Stadium.  He  took  his  chair 
with  Mr.  Damrosch’s  forces  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  season. 

Mr.  Misc.askoff  may  have  been  ner- 
vous yesterday  afternoon,  for  he  ga'.e 
a less  excellent  account  of  himself  than 
he  is  able  to.  His  intonatio-n  wa.s 
not  alway.s  pure:  his  (one  Lacked  body, 
and  he  played  often  without  repose  or 
cp'ntinence  of  style.  Xor  were  he  and 
the  orchestra  invariablv  <•(’  the  same 
mind  concerning  the  incidence  of  ’the 
conduclor’s  beat. 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Damrosc.’s  li-t  was 
not  daringly  adventurous.  It  coir;ipiised 


.'pi  i'.ual  qiip.stings  of  lii.s  timo,  wa.s 
t/ir  compolier  to  give  tbeao  thing.s  voio  .'I 
Il'Iien  he  i.-:  greatest  in  hi.--  .--■oorr.s  i.-  not  ( 
■wl.en  he  i.s  p.sye.holoeiz.lng.  but  when  ho  h | 
I'-ast  pretentious  and  intro.spe- tiv-’.  Ini 
the  Fourth  Symphony  lie  talks  ihoquontly  I 
Into  a folk-mood,  and  i.s  really  naVve. 
and  tlion  i.s  nio.---i  mvincing.  It  w.a.s  ■ 
Dostoiev.-.ky  w lio  remarked  of  the  elder  j 
Kareniasoff  that  he  was  perhaps  as  | 
fciniide  as  he  pretended  to  be.  and  th-sl  ' 
nio.st  of  us  .'I-.-'  si.mpier  than  we  think, 
AItjhh-i',  who  understood  Dostoiev.sk>'. 
Was  also  simpler  than  )'.:  thought,  .and  It 
1.'-  when  he  Is  -simplest  that  he  is-  most 
engaging  as  a mmsh-lan. 

If  iho  final  movement  of  the  Foiirdi 
Symphony,  for  example,  were  heard  a.s 
a -ao.ag  with  orch.-stral  aocompaniment, 

-i(  t.'ould  stand  as  a unit  and  wotilfl  be  a 
charming  and  unpretentious  .setting  of 
v.-rs(-.s  of  “Da.s.  Knalien  W'underhern.’’ 
X'tit  a symphony  an  hour  long  over  su»'h 
matters — and  le.sser  matters,'  too!  This 
i is  too  much  ! It  wotild  ’o©  unwarranted 
I even  with  a better  tone-builder  titan 
Jlahler,  whoso  principal  weakness,  of 
course,  is  his  inadequacy  as  a sym-  ; 
pitonist..  His  themes  in  tlui  opening  ■ 
movement  of  the  Fourth  S.vmphony  are  I 
pleasingly  melodic,  but  are  not  of  the  ’ 
material  to  serve  as  cornerstones  of  r i 
svmphonic  structure.  And  after  they  i 
have  been  stated  there  is  no  structure. 
Tltere  is  repetition,  but  almost  no  .-ig-  . 
Pificant  development  of  ideas.  The  next  • 
movement  would  serve  as  a scherzo  of  a 
rather  innocent  kind,  but  a violin  tuned 
8 tone  higher  than  the  others  and  ad- 
vanced as  a suggestion  of  death  .striki».> 
the  measure  to  vh.ich  ••11  hiiiri>nitv 
should  dance  is,  in  actual  effect,  mere 
f.dd.esticks.  There  is  little  or  u - )i. 
that  is  sinister  in  this  music,  which  aii 
fond,  is  in  rather  .sentimental  Vimne  . e 
vein.  A better  and  •'  -eper  imiwession  is 
made  by  the  movement.  "Poco  pdagio.”  ' 
which  is  truly  org.anic.  and  lias  h.ftv 
emotion.  Here  the  musical  tlioiight  , 
germinates,  and  there  are  certain  i»as- 
skt&es,  such  a.s  that  of  the  dialogue  .of  * 
the  solo  horn  with  wind  instruments 
which  .stand  out  and  attest  to  the; 
ttnderness  and  sincerity  of  the  natufe  of 
tile  composer.  •> 

The  symphony  as  a whole  gives  the 
impression  of  a big  atte.mpt  with  hope- 
iesM>'  suYaii  elemrut.s,  and  of  a compo.ser 
vuo  earne.stly  sought  hut  did  not  find  i 
his  nicho  as  a creative  artist.  The  per-. 
rV.rm.  lie.-  wa.s  an  eloquent  one,  though 
-Vi.-'J  •->0'.-'eler  is  .singe,-  of  lim;'.,-:d 

capiacities.  Mr.  Bodanzsky,  a former 
pupil  and  protege  o!  M.ihiei',  conducted 
V no  all  i'o.s.sihle  devotion  ami  care  for 
oetail.  An  audience  of  good  size,  whi.-h 
did  not,  o.o,vev-r,  jiack  the  liall.  ap- 
plauded cordiall.t'. 


J 


Charpentier’s  suite,  “Inipres.sioiis  of 
Italy.”  .Mo/.art’.s  "Turkish  March,” 
Sch(jmann’«  "Evensong,”  and  five  of  the 
dance*  from  Tchaikovsky’s  ’‘Xuterack- 
ei”  suite.  I’acifying,  if  not  “Pacific.” 


I 


By  OLIX  DOWNES. 


^laliler's  Fourth  Symphony. 

('horiibini';s  ovt'rturo  to  “I./odoisUa 
and  I II  St  a V Ma  hb*r’s_  Fourth  Symphony. 


aiHJ  ■lU.'vlciV  . 

with  .Marcella  Koe.seler  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Company  a.ssisting.  made  the 
rogram  of  Cue  concert  given  by  tht 


pi 


Bodanzsky 


Friends  of  Music,  Artur  _ 
conductor,  yesterday  afternoon  in  'I’own 
Hall. 

The  efforts  to  popularize  Mahler 


The  “Rhinegold”  in  English 
^^NE  ’WOULD  LIKE  to  be  able  to  say 
something  kind  and  encouraging 
about  the  performance  of  the  "Rhinegold” 
in  English  at  the  Carnegie  Hall  last  night, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  so  consistently 
with  speaking  the  truth.  We  gathered, 
from  a preliminary  speech,  that  Mr.  Ernst 
Knoch.  who  conducted,  had  only  one  re- 
hearsal,  and  that  yesterday  morning.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  Is  not  surprising  that 
he  could  not  secure  even  note  accuracy. 
His  own  work  was  admirable;  but  for  his 
coolness  and  knowledge  of  the  score  the 
performance  would  probably  not  have  been 
got  through  at  all. 

The  stage  settings  and  the  lighting  were 
derisory.  The  scenery  consisted  of  side 
curtains  with  a sort  of  magic  lantern 
slide  at  the  back,  and  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  lighting,  the  most  awkward 
shadows  were  constantly  being  cast.  In 
the  first  scene,  for  Instance,  one  was  at 
first  puzzled  by  the  unusually  large  number 
of  Rhine  Maidens,  till  one  realized  that 
three  of  them  were  flesh  and  blood  and 
other  three  shadows.  The  Rhine 


this  cil;v  have  hc-n  nuiny.  but  the  music 
of  Mahhr  ha.-j  been  judged,  as  it  seem.* 


to  us,  vci'v  fatriN  on  it.*  own  merits:  and 

of 


.Any  moron  who  happened  to  be  a 
virtuoso  (.such  a conjunction  is  of 
course^inconceivablc  ) could  easily  ma.s- 
tej  a Saint-Saen.s  concerto  and  give  an 
adequate  performance  of  it.  For  this 
reason  it  seems  to  us  that  so  delight- 
ful and  mature  an  artist  as  Mine.  Xo- 
'.aes  should  be  profoundly  reluctant  to 
offer  to  the  public  which  has  long 
admired  her  ,*uch  trivial  rubbish  as 
(he  Saint  .'-taeiis  concerto  which  she 
played  at  yesterday’*  I’h  ilharmonic 
concert. 

It  was  lamentably  poor  and  un- 
noiirishing  fare  to  set  upon  that 
■symphonic  banqiiel  table.  Standing  as 
it  did  between  the  ’’Lohengrin”  I'rel- 
ude  and  the  .Seventh  .Symphony,  it  re- 
minded u«  diHli-es.singly  of  a bowl  of 


it  ha.s  rcHCiied  a pt.acc  *oy  tbo  force 
Its  own  gravity  wliicb  cannot  be  lifted 
or  lowered  by  propaganda  that  i.s  friendly  ; 
or  the  reverse.  Mahler  was  a musician,  , 
palpably,  who  dreamed  biggor  than  he  I 
could  bulM.  It  i.s  pathetic  to  witn'.ss  his  ; 
attempts,  and  to  reali'zc  the  tragical  fact  , 
that  siin.crity,  chaiacter.  merit,  labor,  j 
l-iftlncss  of  aim  do  not  make  ma.st-v- I 
plec'-s.  The  man  who  wrote  llio  St,  Mat-  ' 
thew  I’a.ssion  and  the  B minor  ma.ss  wa* 
more  than  a piou.s  Christian;  the  creator! 
of  that  vast  and  Idcah.stic  allegory,  j 
■'Tlic  King  of  tin  .Viblungs,  ' had  a i 
Chn r,i<-ter  far  b'-n'-ath  the  cilileal  impli- I 
cation.*  of  hi.s  work.  Mahh-r.  a man 
of  noble  aspiration.*,  ti'oubled  b.v  tin- 
r'-.stlcs.snc**,  the  ntcgalom.aniii 


Maidens  did  not  swim,  but  walked  along 
the  bed  of  the  river,  which  latter  had 
a so  terrific  ground  swell  that  it  was  a 
marvel  how  they  kept  their  feet.  Some 
.dreadful  convulsions  of  nature  must  have 
I occurred  during  the  evening,  for  the 
Rhinegold  rock  of  the  first  scene  was  in 
the  foreground  of  Valhalla  In  the  second 
■^nd  fourth  scenes,  and  in  Alberich’s  un- 
C-rground  domain  in  the  third.  The  rain- 
bow by  which  the  gods  were  supposed  to 
pass  to  Valhalla  in  the  last  scene  was  a 
phenomenon  that  would  have  sent  a nerv- 
ous spectroscope  into  hysterics;  fortunate- 
jly  the  gods  did  not  trust  their  Immortal 
[bodies  on  it. 

Alberich’s  Tarnhelm  had  apparently  so 
little  efficacy  that  its  owner  dared  not 
rely  on  it,  but  achieved  invisibility  each 


credulity  or  tne  .ruaienoe  but  on  the 
/eraolty  of  the  other  actors.  Thus  when 
'lAUierlch  was  .supposed  to  have  turned  him- 
jelf  into  a serpent,  and  Loge  pretended  to 
l^ee  the  monster,  though  nothing  of  the 
|tlnd  was  visible,  one  could  only  come  to 
Jthe  conclusion  either  that  Loge  was  wil- 
fully deed  'Ing  us  or  that  he  was  seeing 
fcnakes.  The  scene  of  the  piling  up  of  the 
[Measure  in  front  of  Frela  was  managed  in 
^ highly  original  way.  Appai'ently  the 
gold  reserve  had  sunk  too  low  for  there 
to  be  enough  of  the  metal  to  cover  so  sub- 
stantial a Freia;  so  a sheet  was  placed  in 
front  of  her.  stretched  across  the  giants’ 
staves.  One  might  have  thought  that  it 
^was  washing  day  at  Valhalla,  were  it  not 
for  the  most  unwashed  appearance  of  the 
sheet. 

A friend  of  mine,  a distinguished 
English  musician,  assured  me  that  he  once 
saw  the  whole  “Ring"  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  evening  did 
not  know  whether  it  had  been  sung  in 
English  or  In  German,  as  the  only  word 
he  had  caught  was  “ring,"  which  happens 
to  be  the  same  in  both  languages.  Things 
were  a little  better  than  that  last  night. 
It  is  true  that  I came  away  in  complete 
Ignorance  of  which  language,  if  It  really, 
was  a language,  that  Fafner  was  singing 
In;  perhaps  he  was  a stickler  for  hlstorl- 
|t  cal  accuracy,  and  was  using  a local  dia- 
lect of  the  original  Nibelung  tongue.  A 
good  deal  of  what  the  other  characters 
said  was  also  unintelligible  to  me;  but  I 
could  make  out  at  any  rate  one  word  In 
ten,  which  would  be  a high  average  for 
occasions  of  this  kind  In  England.  Loge 
certainly  got  a number  of  his  syllables 
across,  but  w'hen  I put  them  together  I 
could  not  always  make  English  of  them. 
In  his  big  monologue  in  the  second  scene 
he  kept  referring  to  what  he  called 
"wooooman."  It  was  only  from  the  con- 
text that  I gathered  that  he  was  speak- 
ing of  a familiar  sub-species  of  the  high- 
er mammalia. 

There  was  obviously  the  making  of  a 
Wotan  In  Mr.  William  Tucker  and  of  an 
Alberich  In  Mr.  Fred  Patton.  Froh  was 
anything  but  Froehlich,  and  somebody  had 
, stolen  Donner’s  thunder.  Mr.  Dudley  Mar- 
wick would  have  been  a really  good  Fasolt 
but  for  an  over-anxiety  that  made  him 
emphasize  each  accent  of  his  music  with 
head  and  hand  and  foot  and  top-knot. 

ERNEST  NEWMAN.  , 


"Rhelngold"  In  Ensrilsh. 


r.HKTNGOLD,  first  evening  of  the  cycle  of 
“The  Nibclung’a  Ring."  English  text  by 
Ernest  Nen-man  from  German  poem  by 
' the  composer.  Music  by  Richard  Wag- 
ner. Produced  by  the  English  Grand 

Opera  Company  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

Wotan'. WbUlam  Tucker 

Alberich Fred  Patton 

Mime George  Gordon 

Loge Louis  Dornay 

Donner Frank  Dobert 

Froh Oliver  Stewart 

Fasolt Dudley  Marwick 

' Fafner Augusto  Ottone 

Erda Devora  Nndworney 

1 Frela Adele  Rankin 

' Fricka Marlska  Aldrich 

I Woglinde Thelma  Votipka 

' Wellgunde Geraldine  Marwick 

' Flosshllde  Sheila  Fryer 

1 Conductor— Ernst  Knoch. 


After  misadventures  and  vicissitudes 
owing  to  bungling  and  improvident  man- 
agement, the  first  of  the  projected  per- 
formances of  Wagner's  "Ring  of  the 
Niblung"  took  place  last  night  In 
! Carnegie  Hall.  The  production  of  "Rhein- 
gold"  had  been  In  a parlous  state  virtu- 
! ally  up  to  the  rising  of  the  curtain.  A 
I change  of  conductors  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. with  explanations  and  counter- 
explanations  of  the  cause  for  so  doing, 
was  only  one  unsettling  circumstance. 

! Singers  cooperated  in  other  ways  than 
! those  of  song  back  of  the  stage.  In  order 
.that  a performance  In  which  they  evl- 
. dently  felt  a personal  interest  should  go 
I forward.  Mme.  Mariska  Aldrich,  recently 
( appointed  stage  manager  and  singing 
' in  tlie  performance  as  Frickat  had 
worked  till  a late  hour  with  scemc 
problems.  Last  but  not  least,  Mr.  Gattl- 
Casazza  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany loaned  the  score  and  ^ orchestral 
parts  of  the  opera,  as  William  Wade 
HInshaw  had  loaned  the  management 
Ernst  Knoch,  the  conductor,  who  took 
: tile  baton  on  the  briefest  notice,  in  ad- 
vance of  his  directing  of  Mr.  HInshaw  s 
performance  of  the  "Slarrlage  of  Figaro 
next  PYlday  night  In  the  same  hall. 


BY  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


Mrae,  Landowska’*  Recital. 

Mme,  Wanda  Landowska  returns  after  ' 
her  first  visit  to  New  York  last  season,  ■ 
In  which  she  demonstrated  the  great  j 
interest  and  Importance  of  what  she  has  j 


to  givT~  this  pubTfe." "Her  renewal  ana 
revitalization  of  the  music  of  the  elder 
masters  played  upon  the  harpsichord 
and  the  piano.  She  gave  last  evening. 
In  Aeolian  Hall,  the  first  of  a .series 
of  recitals  on  both  Instruments,  in  which 
she  said  in  effect,  with  Browning : 

And  here's  your  music  all  alive  again 

As  once  It  wa.s  alive. 

The  audience  was  large  and  showed 
great  Interest  In  the  performance,  per- 
sisting in  the  demands  for  encores  and 
loath  to  let  the  player  end.  The  pro- 
gram was  devoted  to  “Johann  Sebastian 
Bach  and  his  beloved  masters”  ; that  Is. 
it  may  be  assumed,  to  the  great  master, 
to  the  lesser  masters  of  his  time  and 
just  before  It.  whose  works  he  loved 
and  allowed  to  influence  him,  Infinitely 
above  them  all  though  he  was  In  genius 
and  technical  mastery. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Bach  was 
no  innovator;  not  a Beethoven  nor  a 
Schumann,  nor  a Chopin,  nor  a Wagner, 
and  not  even  a Stravinsky  nor  a Honeg- 
ger. He  was  content  to  take  things 
much  as  he  found  them— forms,  styles, 
methods— and  to  raise  them  all  to  a 
higher  power  and  fill  them  all  to  burst- 
ing with  the  power-and  eloquence  of  his 
own  genius.  He  was  eager  to  learn  and 
did  learn  from  everybody  who  had  any- 
thing he  could  assimilate;  from  Pachel- 
bel, Vivaldi,  Telemann.  Couperin.  Fro- 
berger,  who  were  represented  on  Mme. 
Landowska's  program  last  evening.  And 
if  she  had  had  time  she  might  have 
added  the  music  of  others  who  had  a 
similar  relation  to  Bach. 

The  music  on  this  program  had  widely 
diverse  character  and  individuality  of  its 
own  ; It  had  beauty  in  the  guises  that 
musical  beauty  took  in  the  eighteenth 
and  late  seventeenth  centuries.  And 
that  it  had  a still  potent  vitality  was 
amply  shown  In  the  keenly  sympathetic 
and  revealing  performance  of  Mme. 
Landowska.  She  showed'  again,  as  she 
has  shown  before,  exquisite  perfection  I 
of  articulation,  unfailing  sense  of 
rhythm,  prodigal  Skill  in  registration, 
in  making  use  or  the  varied  colors 
afforded  by  the  two  manuals  and  the  j 
many  stops  of  the  harpsichord  ; and  her 
"volant  finger"  and  all  her  remarkable 
technical  powers  were  made  to  serve  a 
deep  understanding  and  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  the  music  she  played. 

Bach  was  represented  by  four  of  the 
six  movements  of  his  Partita  in  C minor 
(unique  In  ending  with  a fascinating 
"Capriooio”)  and  the  Chromatic  Fantasy 
and  Fugue.  All  six  movements  of  the 
Partita  would  have  been  heard  with 
pleasure,  for  it  belongs  among  the  ripest 
of  Bach's  works  and  is  of  those  in  which 
his  genius  in  writing  for  the  harpsichord 
made  one  of  its  most  engaging  manifes- 
tations. She  played  it  on  the  piano,  for 
what  reason— unless  It  was  to  give  a 
relief  to  modern  ears  from  the  unac- 
customed tone  of  the  harpsichord— may 
, only  be  conjectured.  It  was  the  only 
piece  on  the  program  assigned  to  the 
I pialno.  Bach,  of  course,  wrote  it  for  the 
I harpsichord— he  would  have  naught  of 
that  new-fangled  Invention. 

The  Chromatic  Fantasy  and  Fugue 
Mme.  Landowska  played  on  the  harpsi- 
chord. It  is  one  of  the  most  familiar 
pieces  of  the  modern  pianist’s  repertory, 
but  It  had  a new  sound  as  she  played  it. 
The  harpsichord  enriches  Its  romantic 
warmth  with  manifold  color.s  and  tints 
and  give,*  many  passages  a new  signifi- 
cance. She  used,  also,  a different  ver- 
sion from  the  one  familiar  in  piano  re- 
citals. The  program  said  it  was  "after 
the  nianuscript."  Now  the  piece  Is  ex- 
tant only  in  .some  half  a dozen  manu- 
script copies,  none  of  which  i.s  the  com- 
poser's autograph,  showing  various  dif- 
ferences in  detail,  not  fundamental. 
Bach  often  retouched  and  revised  his 
own  pieces,  and  it  may  be  that  some  of 
the  different  versions  were  made  by  the 
master  himself.  At  any  rate,  there  is  a 
choice  presented  to  editors  and  players 
as  to  which  they  will  print  or  play. 

Some  of  the  variant.*  given  by  Mme. 
Landow.ska  seemed  almost  like  a sketch 
of  what  is  usually  presented.  It  may 
be,  as  the  pianist  declared  In  her  notes 
upon  the  program,  that  the  usual  vc  r- 
sion  is  clothed  with  arbitrary  and  brum- 
magem variants  and  that  the  simpler 
one  would  justify  itself  upon  greater 
familiarity.  Her  presentation  of  the 
“answer”  of  the  fugue  commended  it- 
self by  its  effect.  But  these  technical 
details  were  of  less  importance  than  the  I 
fact  that  Mme.  Landowska’s  playing  of  ■ 
the  composition  was  of  an  Intense  and 
peneti-ating  beauty. 

The  two  fugues  by  Johann  Pachelbel  i 
upon  the  “Magnificat"  were  selected 
fro.a  some  ninety-odd  that  he  wrote  In 
the  eight  "Psalm  tones”— t vt  Is,  the 
eight  Gregorian  modes  used  in  intoning 
the  Psalms.  These  two  are  said  to  be 
In  the  second  and  sixth  tones  respec- 
tively, but  Pachelbel  lived  and  wrote  in 
a transition  period,  in  which  the  identity 
of  the.  Church  modes  was  disappearing, 
and  these  fugues  seem  to  modern  ears 
to  be  approximately  in  the  keys  of  G 
minor  and  F major.  There  was  no  visi- 
ble rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  audience 
on  perceiving  this  fact.  If  it  was  per- 
ceived. The  little  fugues  were  enjoyed 
far  what  they  were,  pieces  of  a pregnant 
and  serious  expression. 

Until  a few  years  ago  Bach  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  so  much  Interested 
in  t’ne  concertos  of  Antonio  Vivaldi,  his 
Italian  contemporary,  that  he  tran- 
scribed no  fewer  than  sixteen  of  them 
for  harpsichord  solo  and  several  more 
for  the  organ.  It  has  now  been  found, 
however,  that  of  these  sixteen  almost 
half  were  by  other  composers  of  the 
time.  The  first  one  which  Mme.  Lan- 
dow-ska  played  is  by  Vivaldi.  It  made 
a deep  impression  upon  the  audience, 
especially  the  stately  larghetto  and  the 
final  allegro,  captivating  in  rhythmic 
outline  and  delightfully  varied  In  color 
effect  In  the  performance. 

There  was  a grqup  of  shorter  though 
hardly  • less  interesting  pieces : a 

"Bourrde”  by  Telemann  ; one  of  Cou- 
perin’s exquisitely  fanciful  little  pro- 
gram pieces.  "Les  Vergey.s  Fleuris  ’ : 


snd'  a Truly  '^^gjous  piece  or  solemn 
music  hv  Froherger,  a “Plaint  written 
in  London  to  dissipate  melancholy,  the 
which  is  to  be  played  slowly,  with  dis- 
cretion.” 

Mme.  Landowska’s  encores  were  not 
the  least  interesting  part  of  the  eve- 
ning's music.  After  Bach’s  Partita,  she 
played,  also  on  the  piano,  the  prelude 
In  C sharp  from  the  first  book  of  the 
Well-Tempered  Clavichord ; then  Imme- 
diatelv  moving  the  stool  over  to  the 
harpsichord,  she  played  it  again  on  that 
Instrument— thus  uniting  pleasure  with 
in.struction  as  to  the  different  worlds  in 
which  the  harpischord  and  piano  exist— 
and  followed  It  with  the  inimitably  gay 
fugue. 

Then  she  capped  her  performance 
of  Rameau's  hen-piece  with  Daquln’s 
cuckoo-plecp.  “Le  Coucou.”  After  Vi- 
valdi's concerto  she  added  a piece  In 
Scarlatti’s  most  brilliant  and  scintillat- 
ing manner;  at  the  end  she  played  suc- 


ing:  Is  no  douHT  due  to  a too  close  follow- 
ing of  tradition.  We  shall  probably  never 
Set  an  ideal  performance  of  the  “Ring" 
till  it  is  produced  from  start  to  (Inish  by 
some  one  who  has  never  seen  the  work 
on  the  stage,  and  Is  completely  un- 

hampered by  conventjon.  One  of  the  best- 
produced  "Rings"  we  ever  had  In  London 
was  the  work  of  a man  who  chose  to  see 
everything  through  hls  own  eyes  and  do 
everjThing  in  hls  own  way.  Hans 

Richter,  who  was  conducting,  was  often 
scandalized  at  the  flouting  of  tradition, 
and  would  sty  that  that  wasn’t  how  It 

In  Bayreuth  in  1S7«;  to  which 

ceSsively  a ’cayoUe  and  a passeplcd  by  the  unanswerable  reply  was  alwav*  e-lv.n 

Bach  and  the  tambourln  from  Rameau’s  “Well  tbi.  ® aiwajs  gnen, 

— *">■  »*n  t Bayreuth,  and  It  Isn't 


"Dardanus.’'  The-  audience  was  en 
tranced  by  all  this  Old  World  music  and 
would  have  welcomed  more. 


By  Deems  Taylcr 


AT  THE  METROPOUTAN. 

I in.  ■.  a Ml  three  ai  ls  anJ  foii; 

r.l-'iR.ii  Wavner. 


'uL’i,  A. 

parfDriiiance 


•’,1M«  .11  i>” 

' cuiUllK’t.iiK.  i r ul 
or  tliK  eeu:"on. 

'I'UK  CA.ST. 

■;  "t  ILnr;.-  

; -iMiettI rlu Uudo.f  Laiibenthal ! 

Telianuitid  ClweLee  WivtehUp 

The  iCh'.ii'e  JIet  a;d  , 

Mai'ia  J^ntza 

Ort''U(i  .» ^]a,^*aret  Matzenau^r 

Four  Fart**;  i'.ouis  Uuntei’.  Minnie  Keener. 
Charlotte  Ryan,  Maiy  BonetU.  Sexon.  Ihuei- 
Jnrtan  and  Brabantlan  Co'ju’.a  and  Nobies,  i 
of  llonoi . Pase».  Men  and  Wumen.  I 

fierfj. 


The  Metropolitan  Is  holding  it.s  own. 
T,ast  night's' “Lohengrin. ” the  first  o'i 
the  season,  was  exactly  like  the  last 
of  last  season.  No.  not  exactly,  ^iiss 
Majy  Boneitl  replaced  Mists  Nanette 
Guilford  as  one  of  the  four 
Otherwise  the  cast  was  the  same  and 


1S76.  It  is  a pity  producers  in  general 
do  not  remember  that. 

Many  things  in  the  ordinary  staging  of' 
the  "Ring"  could  easily  be  Improved  by  a 
little  thought;  there  is  no  need,  for  in- 
stance, for  Brynhllde’s  rock  to  be  so  ob- 
viously Impossible  as  a couch,  even  fo,-  a 
Valkyrie  who  was  used  to  riding  bare- 
back,  or  for  Valhalla  to  look  likd  a palace 
built  for  a King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  by  a 
brilliant  modern  architect.  Instead  of  a 
rough  primeval  fort  thrown  up  by  a couple 
of  vigorous  but  not  very  Intelligent  giants, 
Wagner  rejected  some  designs  for  the 
"Rhinegold”  Valhalla  scene  on  thie  very 
account.  “This,”  he  wrote  across  them 
sarcastically,  “is  a style  of  architecture 
quite  unknown  to  Fasolt  and  Fafner.  It 
would  he  more  suitable  to  a synagogue  for 
the  meetings  of  the  Berlin  Congress.” 

It  is  the  magical  effects  in  the  “Ring," 
however,  that  constitute  the  real  difficulty, 
and  presu^  ably  will  for  some  time  yet. 
Who  has  ever  seen  the  disappearances  and 
reappearances  of  Alberich  in  the  third 
scene  of  the  "Rhinegold"  managed  really 


the  pertofmanev  was  the  same.  Mme.  , convincingly?  Has  arty  one  thought  of 
- , using  here  that  method  of  instantaneously 


Jeritza,  a figiire  of  pale  loveliness, 
once  more  breathed  life  Into  foolish 
lOsa,  Im'butng  the  role  with  the 
tremulous,  wistful  beauty  that  she 


instantaneously 
changing  a scene  by  changing  the  lighting 
that  was  invented  by  a young  Russian  a 
few  years  ago?  Perhaps  the  thing  has 
been  exhibited  In  New  York;  bUt  If  not,  ai 


commands  so  well.  Mr.  Bender  and  <jes(.j-jption  of  it  may  not  be  amiss  here. 


The  principle  of  It  seems  to  be  a kind; 
of  keyboard,  controlling  some  hundreds  orj 
thousands  of  differently  colored  lights,! 
and  scenes  and  figures  and  costumes  de-1 
signed  and  painted  in  such  a way  that 
they  become  different  according  to  which! 
lights  play  on  them.  As  wo  saw  it  in 
operation  in  a London  theatre,  the  scene 


Mr.  Whltehill  were,  as  usual,  models 
of  respectirw  hehlgnlty  and  malig- 
nancy. 1he  chorus  sang  generally  in 
tune,  and  Mr.  Uiiban’s  fine  set.*  looked 
! doubly  tvnpre.ssive  after  “Tosea"  and 
"La  Gioeonda” 

The  defects,  too,  were  exactly  those 
of  las’,  year;  Mr.  Lauhen-hal’s  hand- 
some bu’.  tinny  Loltengriii.  tne  pain-  . ..«.u 

fullv  ululatory  Ortrud  of  .Mme.  Mat-  opened  with  a man  and  a woman  m rough 
zenauer.  the  general,  tendency  of  the  touring  tweeds  on  a Scotch  mountain, 
company  to  stand  around  in  Anglo-  Their  conversation  turned  on  re-incarna- 
tion, and  they  got  it  into  their  heads 
that  in  a previous  existence  they  had  been 
a young  Persian  prince  and  princess.  In- 
stantly th^ir  dream  became  real.  In  a 
quarter  of  a second,  by  the  mere  pressing 
of  a button  or  two  somewhere  behind  the 
scenes,  the  mountain  changed  to  a gor-j 
geous  Persian  palace  interior,  in  whieW 
were  the  man  and  woman  In  splendid 
Persian  raiment.  When  the  dream  was 
over,  the  tweeds  and  the  Scotch  mountain 
and  all  the  rest  of  It  reappeared  in  lesd 
time  than  it  Ukes  to  snap  your  Angers.  J 
Every  one  who  saw  It  felt  that  this 
would  be  an  ideal  way  of  effecting  rapid, 
changes  of  scenery  in  dramas  that  called 
for  these,  but  I fancy  the  expense  stood  ire 
the  way  of  its  regular  use.  But  could  i'J 
not  be  employed  for  a little  thing  like  tha 
disappearance  of  Alberich  and  his  changj 
Ing  into  a serpent  or  a toad?  Imagine  tha 
effect  of  Alberich  vanishing  before  ’buij 
very  eyes  the  ipstant  he  donned  the  Tarn-j 
helm,  and  the  snake  being  there  In  hls 
stead;  and  then  his  Instantaneous  objec- 
tlvation  again  into  his  real  form! 

Then  we  really  would  believe  in  the 
The  difficulties  of  the  company  that  K^j^agic  powers  of  the  Tarnhelm! 
lantly  tried  to  produce  the  “Ring"  1 ERNEST  NEWMAN. 

English  at  Carnegie  Hall  a couple  of  evo-  Huberman  In  Recital, 

nings  ago  were  mainly  forced  on  them  by  Bronislaw  Hubenmn.  the 
the  fact  that  a concert  hall  platform  is  du-^ 


.Saxon  altitude.*  when  they  were  not 
actively  at  work.  Mr,  Boclan/.ky  con- 
ducted with  his  wonted  admjrahle  de- 
tail and  indignant  energy.  _ 
Wiedermann  Makes  American  Debut 
Frederick  Wiedermann,  municipal  or- 
ganist of  Prague,  made  hls  first  appear- 
ance In  this  country  yesterday  at  the 
Wanamaker  Auditorium.  Flags  of 
Czechoslovakia  f lanked  the  organ  at 
w-hich  he  sat.  a sturdy  figure,  already 
bald  at  40,  but  commanding  keyboards 
and'  pedals  with  perfect  control  of  the 
technique  and  mechanics  of  the  great 
instfument.  In  Max  Reger’s  fantasia  on 
Luther’s  hymn  he  aroused  Instant  en- 
thusiasm with  the  weaving  of  colossal 
sonorities  about  the  famous  old  chorale, 
while  endless  effects  of  tone-color  to  the 
vanishing  pint  appeared  in  the  player  s 
own  arrangement  of  Liszt’s  “Pastorale.  _ 
Besides  an  original  “Christmas  Elegy 
and  a final  toccata  and  fugue,  he  also 
accompanied  at  the  piano  his  song 
“Love  Lost."  with  others  by  Ryba  and 
Trnavsky  and  three  of  Dvorak's  “Bib- 
lical Songs,"  sympathetically  delivered 
by  Anton  Hok,  a Bohemian  baritone. 
Mr.  Wiedemann  was  welcomed  by  an 
audience  including  many  Tocal  musicians 
and  by  a Committee  o?  Thirty. 


f 

SUging  the  "Ring” 


Raman’s  humorous  Imitation  of  a hen.  , 


not  an  operatic  stage.  But  Tvherever  one 
sees  the  “Ring,"  even  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  one  comes  away  won- 
dering whether  one  will  ever  have  the' 
luck  to  see  a performance  in  which  some  * 
part  at  least  of  the  scenery  or  the  action 
does  not  make  us  want  to  laugh,  and, 
some  other  part  make  us  want  to  cry.  ^ 
A good  deal  of  the  customarj’  bad  stag- 


tlnguished  hls  own  recital  In  Carnegl 
Hall  lait  evening  by  performing,  with, 
Siegfried  Schultze.  the  second  violin 
sonata  of  Schumann.  It  Is  a 

oiece^W  Tchelkov.-^Ky  md 

and  hls  own  arrnngrnicnt.s  of  two  ChT 
pin  waltzes. 
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Grace  Leslie  Gives  Recital. 
Grace  Leslie's  song  recital  at  Town 
lall  last  evening  liad  attractive  fea- 
ures.  Her  voice  is  not  very  large,  nor 
er>’  deep,  but  it  pleased  her  audience, 
specially  in  the  introductory  sixteenth 
nd  seventeenth  century  English  songs, 
■hlch.  with  the  modern  French  group. 
eaJlv  suited  her  best.  In  English,  her 
Iction  was  good.  Some  of  the  songs 
ad  to  be  repeated,  for  Instance,  Meyer- 
ielmund's  "Madchen  Lieb,"  Ravel’s 
Flute  Enchantle”  with  a flute  obligato 
y Lamar  .Strlngfield.  and  In  the  mod- 
rn  song  in  English. ; Housman's  sad 
Song  of  the  Old  Mother."  and  Mr. 
trlfigfield's  own  "Fty  Low,  Vermilion 
)ragon"  ; the  composer  acknowledging 
he  applause  from  the  balcony.  Much 
f the  success  of  the  evening  was  due 

0 the  excellent  accompaniments  of 
onal  Qulrke  at  the  piano. 

he  Flonzaley  Quartet  Playe 
a Netv  ^ ork  by  Albert 
Spalding 

j It  must  come  as  a shock  to  that 
t pidly  withering  younger  generation 
(,  which  some  among  us  were  once 
i embers  •■o  realize  that  the  Flonzaley 
I uai'tet  is  now  at  the  beginning  of  its 
),  .•cnty-fir.'t  season.  It  ■ seems  orJv 
: sterday  that  this  hnlliant  foursuaio 
• string  players  (as  Mr.  Percy  Grain- 
: T would' cnil  it)  'vas  delighting  us 
i.  1 by  the  exquisiteness  of  its  ensemble 
I )rk — it  seems  only  yesterday,  in-  1 
^e(l,  that  the  • Flonzaley.s  were  non- 
istent,  and  we  were  all  extoiyng  an 
rlier  but  long  since  disbanded  q.:ar- 
■It  which  in  its  time  dvclt  upon 
tl,vmpu.s  and  lorded  it  benignly  over 
ilei'/ricari  chambe«--music.  Hut  the  now 
iciduous  fnii  once  blooming  gener?.- 
[011  will  h;iVi'  to  ',^1  U3C(i  lo  -.-i'D- 
fcence;  fer  there  it  was  in  pl.ain  print 
, 'Oil  the  urogram  of  last  night's 
'!  lo’.ian  Hall  concert:  “Flonzaicy  Qu.ar- 
t,  Twenty-iivsl  Season.” 

'•  There,  too,  as  of  old,  was  the  large, 

;•  isorbcd,  applausive  audience;  .'ind 
I ere,  furthermore,  was  one  of  those 
lIJ'W  works  which  the  Flonzaleys  have 
' often  made  a feature  of  their  pro- 
ams.  This  was  a novelty  by  an 
. merican  composer — none  other,,  i:i- 
ii>cd,  than  Mr.  Albert  Spalding,  who 
MIso  in  his  leisure  moments  coaxes 
Music  from  catgut  and  horsehair  und 
•sonant  wood. 

1 Mr.  Spalding  is  no  'prentice  hand  at 
mnosition.  He  nas  wriM.e.n  two 
olin  conceito.s,  orchestral  variations, 

' suite  and  sonata  for  violin,  many 
nailer  pieces  and  song.'.  What  we 
hard  last  night  was  a quartet  m F 
Jinor,  op.  10.  It  was  compo.'ed  last 
riimmer  and  is  'lill  in  manuscript. 
Irjtic  performance  by  the  floiii'.aleys  was 
Hie  first  in  public. 

"Mr.  Spalding  in  his  present  estate 

t:  a composer  appears  to  be  a -pir- 
|u»I  exile  from  the  France  that  he 
-^lows  so  well-  the  France,  musically, 
hich  was  fashionable  tvenly  years 
go.  He  loves  the  v.aporous  harmonic 
ibtlctics,  the  drifting  melodic  wraiths 
' D'bussy,  the  gentlemanly  acidities 
■ Ravel;  he  values  those  drooping 

I'cessions  of  augmented  tilads  that 
ave  the  .Sorcerer’s  spelis  in  the 
[inou . orchestral  scherzo  of  Dukas, 
e wistful  and  tender  music  of  De- 
ijsy’s  quartet  murmurs  in  his  ears. 

recalls  the  enigmatic  plaints  of 
lisande. 


|j  now  comprises  a new  viola. -Mr.  Felicien 
d’Archambeau,  a modest  and  excellent 
M artist— played  with  their  customary 
t sensitiveness  and  finesse,  and  were  rc- 
warded  by  the  approval  of  their  as- 
sembled admirers. 


lyate  , 

Three  Concerts  of  a * 


ila  UarringtOn  Thottiag  lovn 

I Hall  its  second  organ  recital  this  sea- 
Ison. 

Mr.  Naegele,  who  is  to  be  heard  also 
on  December  1,  gave  a serious  program 
of  only  three  numbers,  but  very  sub- 
stantial ones — Busoni’s  arrangement  of 
Bach’s  D major  prelude  and  fugue, 
Chopin’s  B minor  sonata  and  Schu- 
mann’s Etudes  Symphoniques.  Mr. 


ifhi'  does  not  mean  that  Mr.  .Spald-  ' 
in  bis  muric  is  merely  talking 
jierican  French  (be  has,  by  the  way. 
■Jjited  Russia,  as  well,  and  has  studied 
habits  of  gilded  cockerels  and 
j omatic  biyd'  ''.  His  manner  of  speech 
i certain  traits  that  one  might  al- 
.st  identify  a delicate  pungency,  a 
h and  quiet  humor.  There  are  pas-  ' 
•es  in  the  second  movement  (Scher-  , 
Udo-Burlesea ) and  in  the  final  AI- I 
ro  of  his  quartet  that  were  Imagined 
I sh.aped  by  his  gwn  spirit  and  his 
n wii.  There  are  some  iridescent  • 
0.  color,  melting  and  glamorous, 
j|his  lotc  aioveiuent,  tlial  suggest  an 
iviihial  pajeiie, 

luf  ihing-  a;e  . nice  and  fugi-  ' 

>.  Wi  wi.sh  that  Mr.  Spalding  had; 
■signed  his  too  magnetic  France  to  the 
il.  iind  had  gone  West,  or  South,  or 
rth,  in  a world  as  far  as  possible  re- 
ived from  those  prismatic  subtleties^ 
those  .silken  finenesses  that  he  can-  i 
3 forget.  We  wish  he  had  gone  out  ' 

■ .lunned  himself  in  some  Kansas 
rat  field,  or  on  some  New  Hamp- 
re  hillside,  and  had  discovered 
leihing  unexpectedly  native  to  hirn- 

in  'he  eon  act  of  soil  and  wind 
..  oi.icihing  fre-h  'tiid  full  of 
f a',  I fallen'  : . I'  ne.-d  not  have 
n ■ .erican ■'  \\c  .are  n"i  nire 
t •(  • oiild  \ i'll  i;  :o  h-ive  been, 
tlic  ..rower  ense;  but  il  might 
e . n .something  beMci:  it. 

•fit  I . '■  been  Spabliiig, 

|he  Monzalfy*  .su  ri  oiindcfl  ,tl  . .Spald- 
■a-iii  Shily.  Tlicy  bsgan  th' ir  pio-, 
3'fc  with  fisetpovriMs  B flat  Quaite'., 
ot  Up,  18.  and  .-oded  it  v itb 

■ 1a  1)  irorr..t,  .M.  bpcidtng 

toi»*4  tilt  Ell'ii!'*  d .'ap'  .., 

Iir  :bc  ijp;  u - which 


Compositions  extended  in  form,  and  JNaegele’s  technical  equipment  was  well 
big  in  mood,  alternated  ■with  works  of  ildeveloped,  with  well-polished  runs  and 
smaller  and  more  superficial  character  | pas.sages  and  plenty  of  force  for 

_ 4C  a,  . . » sonorous  fortissimos.  Expressively,  it 

for  the  piogiam  of  the  piano  recital 

somewhat  less  advanced,  rather 
e ven  by  Olga  bamaroff  yesterday  after-  , black  and  white  in  its  coloring,  but  the 
noon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  The  greater  works  [iimpression  given  by  the  recital  was 

far  from  unpromising. 

I Mrs.  Thomas,  who  has  been  a prize- 
twinning  student  at  the  Yale  School  of 
Music  and  the  summer  school  at  Fon- 
tainebleau, is  the  first  woman  to  give 
h recital  on  the  new  Town  Hall  organ, 
with  a program  including  Bach  and  I 
Cesar  Franck,  a suite,  ‘‘Les  Heures 
Bourguignomes,”  by  Georges  Jacob;  a 
canon  of  her  own  composition,  and  the 
ixth  symphony  of  Widor,  her  teacher 
at  Fontainebleau.  Yesterday’s  serious,! 
scholarly  performance  showed  ample 
technical  capacity,  knowledge  of  the  j 
organ  in  general  and  this  instrument  in  [ 
particularfi  digital  and  pedal  dexterity;  j 
but  there  also  seemed  to  be  a certain  , 
reserve  and  caution,  while  a slight 
handicap  was  added  by  the  need  of 
turning  pages  during  the  performance. 


were  Beethoven’s  sonata,  op.  10  No.  2. 

Chopin’s  B minor  sonata,  and  Brahms’ 

Iv  flat  Rhapsody.  The  other  pieces  were 
Mendelfj.sohn’.s  song  without  words  in  E 
major,  Rachmaninoff’s  G minor  Pre- 
lude. a Nocturne  by  Mary  Howell.  Paul 
Juon’s  "Naiads  at  the  Spring,"  and  a 
‘‘Carillon,’’  from  his  set  of  Transcen- 
dental .Studies,  by  Liapounov. 

We  preferred  Mme.  Samaroff  In  the 
pieces  of  smaller  dimensions.  She  has  a 
brilliant  technic  and  can  on  occasion 
summon  a good  forte  for  a climax,  but 
her  tone  is  light  rather  than  deep  and 
singing,  and  her  playing  best  suited  to 
music  that  demands  dexterity  and  fleet- 
ne.ss  of  style.  Thus  she  made  much  of 
the  decorative  passages  of  Chopin’s  cu- 
rious sonata,  but  she  mbssed  its  depths.  , 

and  the  sustained  song  of  the  slow  move-  | It  was  supplemented  by  encores. 

H may  be  admitted,  is  a 


In  the  afternoon,  likewise  at  Aeolian, 
Charles  Naegele  gave  a first  piano  re- 
cital of  unusual  promise.  Hi.s  pro- 
gram. the  Baoh-Busoni  Prelude  and 
Fugue  in  D,  the  Chopin  B minor  son- 
ata and  Schumann’s  Symphonic 
Studies,  was  a taxing  one,  and  ho 
aeqiutted  himself  more  than  credit- 
ably in  It,  His  technique  and  tone 
are  both  good  and  he  reveals,  besides, 
the.  sense  of  style  and  grasp  of  musi- 
cal structure  that  distinguish  the  pro- 
fessional artist  from  the  accomplished 
amateur. 

\ 7 ■ ) ^ y 

“Andre  Chenier"  at  the  3Ietropolitan 
tA  THAT  IS  IT  THAT  still  keeps  ‘‘Andr6 
' ~ ’ Chenier"  on  the  boards  here  and 


difficult  place  to  make  Impressive — was  | 
almost  trivial  and  tonally  insignificant 
in  her  hands.  Yet  this  Largo  can  be  I 
given  glamour  and  romance,  and  the  | 
finale  can,  on  occasion,  have  heroic  1 
mood  and  power.  ! 

Similarly  we  missed  the  Cossack  stride  ' 
which  shouiil  characterize  Rachmanin- 
off s too  familiar  Prelude,  as  we  missed 
Slavic  sensuousness  in  the  song  that 
alternates  with  the  pounding  of  hoofs 
and  waving  of  plumes.  . But  in  the 
pleasant  Nocturne  of  Marv  Howe  in 
the  sparkling  piece  of  Juon.  and  the 
rather  gaudy  technicalities  of  Liapou- 
nov’s  studies  the  pianist  did  the  music 
complete  justice.  She  played  with  spar- 
kle and  elegance,  in  consonance,  with 
(he  nature  of  the  compositions,  which 
were  of  the  glorified  salon  type. 

The  State  Symphony. 

In  time  gone  by  no  one  person  could 
admire  Brahms  and  Tschalkowsky,  or 
Brahms  and  Wagner,  dv  Brahms  and 
Bruckner,  or  AVagner  and^bruckner  and 
Brahms,  Composers,  cliques  and  critics 

quarreled  over  these  matters,  and  ink  |there?  Musically  it  has  not  a single  thing 
was  spilled  by  fanatical  partisans  of  to  recommend  It;  Giordano  never  g*et3  an 

If  program  Is  above  the  fifth-rate,  and  the 

Of  the  State  Symphony  Orchestra  In  . , . , , , , , 

Carnegie  Hall  Mr.  .Stran.xky  played  flr.st  orchestration  is  at  its  best  amateurish  and 
the  fourth  symphony  of  Brahms  and  |at  Its  worst  Incompetent.  Giordano  cannot 

kowsky.  The  two  symphonies  drew  a dish  up  the  commonest  Italian  op-  | ig^\.el  of  performance, 

i large  audience,  which  listened  amicably  eratlc  formula  in  a way  to  make  them  and  in  singing  Arensky’s  "Bluth  an 

and  with  obvious  enjoyment  to  both  ... ....  , ...  Bluth"  Mis.'  Eells  showed  for  the  first 

works.  Mr.  Stransky’s  reading  of  the  a-PPetlzlng.  to  Cite  one  Instance  out  of  time  the  brilliancy  which  on  occasion 
expres.sive,  even  j twenty,  what  other  composer  could  have  she  can  summon.  , 1 , 

when  it  took  liberties  with  the  tempi  , ,,  , i I'iner  shades  of  feeling  were  invoked 

or  htirripri  iirwiniv  13.1160  to  l69.st  oTif^  mcvlnsT  r)Hr3S6"“-  jp  niclsuciiolv  3.n<l  poctic  pidint  ot 

Dnparc’s  "Liamento” — who  can  resist 
this  exquisite  gentleman’s  melanch«dy?— 
and  Rhene-Baton’s  "Il  pleut.  des  petale.s 
'des  fleures.”  In  "Viens  pres  des  rnoi' 


^Bois  epai.H."' .singing  that  old  air  with 
an  intelligence  and  technical  con- 
trol which  belied  lier  youth  and  lack 
cf  concert  experience.  U wa.'<  a ver>’ 
jjromising  beginning,  substantially  justi- 
fied by  the  interesting  pcrtoi  nmnees 
that  followed.  First  of  all.  Mis.s  hells 
is  a young  artist  of  exceptional  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity.  She  has  not  rushed 
upon  the  stage  before  she  had  some- 
thing to  offer  the  public,  or  before  she 
had  technical  equipment.  The  voice, 
which  has  marked  character,  is  richest 
and  warmest  in  the  lower  ngisters.  The 
upper  tone.s,  properly  attacked,  have 
“ping"  and  brilliancy,  and  become  a 
suitable  vehicle  for  diamatic  or  Ijiicai 
expression.  At  the  bc/?innmg  of  the  con- 
cert. because  tney  w^re  imperfectly  at- 
tacked, they  were  dry.  Baler,  ^ 
preached  from  ‘ above’  and  not  be- 
iow. ■’  to  make  a perhaps  profiUe.ss  tech- 
nical observation,  they  filled  out  and 
showed  that  the  smgor  is  rapiuly  on 
the  way  to  complete  posses.sjon  of  hei 
vocal  resources.  But  even  the  tone- 
quality  of  a vo.ee,  unless  it  be  actuaiij 
forbidding,  is  in  true  singing  a second- 
ary consi(lei ation.  The  vuice  not 

inei*ely  sound*  it  must  express.  Ihis 
voice  has  not  only  a warm  color  but 
the  quality  of  intelligence.  There  JS 
that  m the  tone  itself  oi  a singer  wh(f 
thinks  and  ho  has  an  inherently  eino- 
lional  natuie  which  is  felt  by  the  lis- 
tenei',  and  this  quality  was  a pervading 
attribute  of  Miss  Kells’s  penormances 
yesterday. 

She- has  the  regard  for  proportion  anti 
the  fine  feeling  lor  tone-tints  and  the 
inelcKlic  outline  of  phrases  which  is  tlic 
indispensable  attribute  of  accompUsheu 
singers.  Thtse  tilings  were  in  evidence, 
not  only  in  Lully's  song,  but  in  a du- 
I'erent  and  beautiful  way  in  tlie  per- 
formance of  Mozai't's  “Quando  miro 
which  followed.  Here  the  tone  wa» 
spun  with  unfailing  breath  support  ana 
a quality  of  legato  indispensable  to  Mo- 
zart and  distinguished  inierpretation. 
Nor  was  the  loveliness  of  phrase-iy.oii- 
eling  merely  something  learned  fioni 
Alme.  Sembrich ; it  was  felt  by  the 
performer,  and  was  the  expression  oi 
one  side  of  a musical  personality.  The 
6org  of  Beethoven,  “Neue  Lebe  ncues 
Liebe.”  an  ungrateful  song  at  besc,  dm 
not  lie  so  well  for  Miss  Eells’s  voice 
and  style,  at  least  under  existing  ‘'cndl- 
lions.  It  had  appropriate  .^jeniiment,  but 
was  one  of  the  early  instances  of  ini- 
perfect  attack  in  the  upper  register.  lit 
Brahms's  “An  ein  Veilchen’'  there  was 
charming  sentiment  and  excellent  sing- 
ing. The  same  composer’s  “Von  t wngei 
liebe"  pointe<l  out  that  there  is  yet  to 
come  with  Miss  Eells  the  deepeiung  ot 
the  emotional  nature  and  the  complete- 
ness of  self-expression  which  only  years 
bring,  rn  the  comparative  lack  of  con- 
trast between  the  inipeluou.'^ncss  of  the 
pleading  youth  and  the  incomparable 
womanliness  and  tenderness  of  accent 
which  Biahms  gives  his  faithful  maiden. 
Wolff’s  “Auf  dem  grun^m  balcon” 


or  hurried  unduly  some  passages  of  the  failed  to  write  at  least  one  moving  phrase- 
i been  originally  some  one 


eml.  The  aurtiance  welcomed  the  sym- ' else’s — In  the  scene  where  the  old  woman 
j phony : then  turned  with  enthusiasm  to  brings  her  grandson  to  be  sent  away  as 


Tscbaikowsk.v.  ^ 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet. 

Tlie  Flonzaley  Quartet  played  Albert 
Bpaldlng’s  Quartet  in  E minor  from 
manuscript  at  the  flr.st  of  Us  concerts 
of  the  season  last  night  in  Aeolian  Hall. 
The  other  works  were  Beethoven’s 
Quartet  in  B flat  major.  Op.  18,  No.  6. 
and  Schubert’s  "Death  and  the  Mal- 
den" quartet 

Mr.  Spalding’s  composition,  very  ser-* 
iously  written,  and  in  a manner  ge’n- 
uinely  idiomatic  for  the  instruments,  be- 
trays modern  influences  more  than  it 
shows  innate  originality.  Debussy  is 
present,  also  harmonic  elements  of  Italv 
and  France  of  today.  We  have  heard 
other  creations  of  Mr.  Spalding,  les.s 
pretentious  than  this  one.  which  we  pre- 
ferred to  it.  The  best  of  the  four  move- 
ments seemed  to  be  the  andante.  In 
which  fne  statement  of  the  theme  re- 
calls the  manner  and  mood  of  the  cor- 
responding movejnent  of  the  Debussy 
quartet,  l.'pon  this  theme,  however.  Mr. 
Spalding  weaves  free  and  colorful  vari- 
ation.'. His  finale  Is  lively.  His  Idiom 
Is  less  personal  than  sophisticated.  "The 
writing  Is  Ingeniously  effective  for  the 
strings. 

The  quartet  of  Beethoven  was  played 
with  the  most  careful  realization  of  the 
wishes  of  the  conipo.ser.  Witli  other 
arti.sts  than  the  Flonzaleys  this  remark 
might  bo  construed  as  an  intimation  of 
a cautious  or  academic  manner.  It  was 
not  so.  With  the.se  players  infinite 
paln.s  result  In  always  clearer  and 
mbre  eloquent  revelation  of  the  com- 
poser’s thought,  and  a finer  and 
higher  realization  of  beauty. 

At  Town  Hall  Clara  Clemens  de- 
’oted  the  third  recital  of  her  his- 
orical  series  to  romantic  song  in  a 
iw  He  received  German  program  of 
ichubert,  Mendel.ssohn,  Schumann, 
,iszt,  Cornelius  and  Franz.  Walter 
.roldo  again  accomphnied. 

I 

I Two  young  American  musicians  made 
itheir  fir.st  appearances  in  the  concert 
^halls  of  Forty-third  Street  yesterday 
[afternoon,  Kii'hard  Naegele,  a pianist 
who  has  been  heard  aboard  giving  his 
|first  local  recital  at  Aeolian,  while  Vir- 


a soldier?  When  Giordano  tries  to  be  ex- 
pressive he  Is  only  futile;  when  he  tries 
to  be  impressive,  as  In  the  finale,  he  is 
merely  blatant:  the  last  three  or  four 
minutes  are  surely  the  noisiest  In  all 
opera,  and  the  most  brainless. 

Perhaps  it  Is  a certain  human  quality  in 
the  story  that  keeps  the  work  ffom  perish- 
ing utterly:  our  experiences  in  the  non- 
operatlc  theatre  have  shotvn  us  that  even 
thoroughly  bad  plays  about  the  Reign  of 
Terror  are  sure  of  an  audience — perhaps 
because  we  can  all  of  us  see  ourselves,  in 
imagination,  being  drafted  off  to  the  guillo- 
tine in  the  next  Reign  of  Terror.  The  aud- 
ience at  "Andr6  Chenier,’’  in  fact,  mostly  rc- 
gard.s  the  flr.st  two  acts  as  disagreeable 
necessities,  and  only  begins  to  take  a real 
interest  in  the  proceedings  in  the  tribunal 
scene. 

It  says  a good  deal  for  the  dramatic  In- 
telligence of  Mr.  Gigli  and  Mr.  Daniso  that 
they  almost  managed  to  persuade  us  that 
two  such  character.^  as  Andrd  Ch6nler 
(Giordano’s,  I mean,  not  the  historical  per- 
sonage) and  Gerard  were  possible.  Both 
sang  well,  though  Mr.  Gigli  was  better  In 
the  more  energetic  than  In  the  suaver 
moments.  Miss  Easton  could  not  convince 
US  at  all  that  such  a person  as  Madeleine 
ever  existed  or  could  exist  outside  Italian 
opera,  but  her  tones  always  rang  agreeably 
In  the  ear.  Of  the  remaining  parts,  those 
with  a touch  of  distinction  about  them 
were  tlie  Spy  of  Mr.  Bada,  the  Mathleu  of 
Mr.  Dldur  and  the  Dumas  of  Mr.  d’ .Angelo. 
. ' . ERNEST  NEIYMAN. 

I IS.v  OLIN  UOWN'ES. 


Balakireff  ceases  being  a Russian,  anU 
becomes  a polished  Frenchman.  Ml.ss  | 
Eells  knows  how  to  sing  French,  and 
it  may  her'-  be  said  that  her  Fr*-nch 
diction  was  one  of  the  afternoon’.'  most 
con.'picuotis  achievements,  in  GretcVian- 
Inoff’s  "Le  captif”  she  became  dr.amat- 
ic.  and  ennobled  the  rather  con. mon- 
place  climax  of  the  song. 

There  were  encores.  There  wa.s  gen- 
uine and  enthusdastlc  applause  from  the 
audience.  Kurt  Schindler  played  (xcel-  | 
lent  accomnanlments. 

, t5y  Ueems  1 aylor 


AT  THE  METROPOLITAN. 

i "Andrea  Chenier.”  opera  in  foui-  bcIm, 
hook  by  Luigi  IlUca.  music  by  Umberto 
piordaao.  Sung  in  Italian.  Tullio  Serafin 
bonductins . 

TUi:  CAST. 

Charles  Gerard  (riusepi»e  Danise 

FlevlUe LauTence  Tibbett 

The  Abbe  Giordano  I’altrinieri 

Andrea  Chenier  Heiilarmno  (.Ttgli 

Major-Doiiio  \'i:ioenzo  Ueschiglian 

Mathieu Adaino  Didur 

A Government  Spy  AngfhJ  Bada 

Roucher  Mlllo  Picco 

iFouquier Paolo  Ananian 

Ounias  iJ’Amrelo 

Schmidt  I’omplllo  Malatcsta 

Countess  de  Coigny  Kathleen  Howard 

Madeleine,  her  daughter Florence  Easton 

, Hcrsl  Ellen  Balossy 

' An  Old  Woman  Marlon  Telva 

i Guests,  Sen-ants,  Pages.  Peasants,  Sol- 
I diers.  Masqueraders.  Judges,  Jurors,  Prls- 
i oner.3.  Market  Women,  Mob,  iSrc. 


I 


IliirrU-t  KvIIn'n  Recital. 

Harriet  Ecll.s,  mezzo-soprano,  b<  giiii 
her  flr.st  Xew  York  recital  ye.sterday  af- 
Irrnoon  Jn  .\eo)lan  Hall  with  Lullj 's 


Some  one  Is  keeping  a secret  from 
Mr.  Serafin,  the  Metropolitan’.'  new 
conductor.  The  secret  is,  that  the 
acoustics  of  the  Metropolitan  are  kind 
to  bras.ses  and  voices  and  very  hard 
on  strings.  .\t  last  night’s  "Andrea 
Chenier,"  Mr.  Chenier,  apparently  un- 
' aware  of  this  fact,  put  some  of  his 
justly  celebrated  vigor  Into  the  per- 
formance and,  as  Giordajio’s  orches- 
tration, even  with  the  most  tactful 
, treatment,  could  hardly  be  called  gos- 
— samei -like,  the  lesull,  to  the  ear, 
was  some  good,  bad  and  Indifferent 
singing,  accompanied  by  ay  entlius- 
ia.stic  brass  band. 

Not,  ''’e  ha.sten  to  add,  that  a prlce- 
le.ss  masterpiece  "'as  wrecked  by  such 
stem  treatment.  We  have  heard 
"Andrea  Chenier"  under  the  arcom-j 


nu  ‘iiic-'  tjf  M'  M**!!  ^ 

*11(1  i'  \vR,'  no  more  Intert:- inf  TTic 
i >■  and  uiiiii'irilp.l  cnthiisiiism  of  last 
ni-rht*s  siaii'  nee  wenild  seem  to  put 
op;n  oil  o the  minoiilj.  excepl 
!oi!  iiavr  a sneakin;;  suspicion 

. ii.-i'h.'i  ,e  plot  nor  Mie  music 
. r :-.ii  fi.i-ac-.ed  the  crow, I.  Jtfr^ 
liiaU  wa.~  n ■’■r  cast. 

M.’  Olgl:  o'  the  way,  \ery  nearly 

deserved  the  .’-avos  and  evviras  that 
w rre  show.'M  o upon  him  by  hi.s 
, oiiii  , nt  compatriot.'?  -and  that  l.s  no 
’ . -ont  orirl.-'O.  lie  ■was  a bit  strident 

' upon  occa.sion,  Mit  in  general  gave  y 
nei  !ornian,  r that  for  restraint,  ex- 
cellent phrasing  and  beautiful  mezza- 
voce  singin,g.  was  a thousand  times 
-no.  let  us  be  con.servative — a hun- 
dred limes  better  than  the  music 
de.si-:\ed. 

I'lorence  Ivaston  made  a lovely 
•Madeleine  to  behold,  although  her 
voice  Is  Ics.s  well  adapted  to  the  role 
than  Claudio  Muzlo’s  used  to  be.  iVIr. 
Danise  was  a fluent  and  melodious 
Ckji-ard,  although  hi.s  chief  dramatic- 
contribution  of  tlie  evening  w?as  to 
Keep  the  audience  from  seeing  hIs 
profile  from  S.15  to  11.00.  The  lesl 
of  the  large  ca.-?t  passed  an  average 
evening. 

OTHER  MUSIC. 

■t'esterdn.v  ua.^  one  oC  lho.se  days 
which  are  difficult  to  classify,, 
musically,  and  .still  more  difficult 
to  clironicle.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  Boy  Wonder.  Vou  may  or  may 
not  bellieve  that  the  prodig-y’s  place  is 
in  the  home  instead  of  the  concert 
hall;  thLs  is  at  least  debatable.  But 
the  very  thought  of  attern'pting  to  re-- 
view  an  inteiTretation  of  Chopin  bj 
a child  of  thirteen  Is  as  grote.s(4ue  as 
it  is  futile.  Certainly  it  might  be  as- 
sumed that  children  of  thirteen  have 
no  business  understanding  Chopin, 
and  it  is  a pleasure  to  record  that 
young  Shura  Cherkassky,  tvho  played 
last  night  in  .Veolian  Hall,  hadn't  the 
foggie.st  Idea  of  what  It  was  all  about. 
There  is  no  riuestion  about  liis  un- 
canny dexterity  and  a certain  velvet 
toucli  which  may  .grow  into  a mellow 
tone  some  day.  But  then  again  ii 
may  not,  and  the  entire  situation  is 
too  thorouglily  on  the  knees  of  the 
gods  for  either  comment  or  prophecy. 

Then  tliere  w,a.s  Harriet  Eclls,  a 
mezzo-soprano  from  Cleveland,  who 
gave  a thoroughly  conventional  pro- 
gram in  Aeolian  in  the  afternoon. I 
Miss  Kells  has  olivlous  devotion  to  lier' 
inu.sic  and  goo,l  taste  and  simplicitj 
in  her  interpretation.  But  lier  first 
number.s  (of  Bully,  Alozart  and  Boe-i 
'hoven)  were  all  but  strangled  by  that 
■ leadly  nervousne.ss  that  turns  all 
!one.s  pale  .ind  wan.  8he  brought 
more  warmtli  and  color  to  a German, 
group  of  Kranz  and  Biyihms  and  the 
modern  numbers  were  sung  with  .skill 
I and  intelligence.  Kuil  ttcliindler  pre-‘ 
I .sided  at  the  piano.  i 

I At  Town  Hall  Harry  Anik  gave  a 
i program  of  piano  music  which  in-| 

, eluded  in  the  first  performance  of  a’ 
suite  by  .loseph  .longou — an  agree-, 
ably  pcn.sive  work  of  grace  and, flu- 
ency. The  .students’  concert.s  of  the 
Bhilharmonic  gave  Beethoven’s  Sev- 
enth Symphony,  Mozart’s  "Kine 
Kleine  Xacht  Mnsik”  and  the  over- 
ture to  Tannhau.scr.  A S. 
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THE  PHILHARMONIC  PLAYS. 


■Van  Hoogstraten  Warmly  Applauded 
for  His  Illustration  of  "Don  Juan.” 
The  Bhilharmonic  Society  of  New  York 
gave  its  t. 897th  concert  last  evening  at 
Carnegie  Hall  under  tVillcm  van  Hoog- 
strateic  Air.  van  Hoog-straten  had 
chonsen  a program  predominantly  Ger- 
nianle,  with  a.  Debu.=sy  inserted  ■where 
it.s  pa’i^?  reflections  would  more  surely 
contra.'!  Beethoven’s  "Kgmont';  over- 
ture and  Strauss’s  “Don  Juan.’ 

Ending  -wtlh  Brahm.s’.s  Symphony  Bo. 
1.  nothing  more  surely  could  have  ac- 
centuated the  glowing  warm  colors  of 
thee,',  three  composers  then  the  delicate 
half-shades  of  the  Gallic  composer’e 
“Ronde.s  de  Printei^ps.” 

Atr.  van  Hoogstraten  gained  great  ap- 
plause for  his  energetic,  yet  romaiRic 
illu.stration  of  "Bon  Juan.  ^e  be- 
gan the  Brahms  a trifle  dully',  but  he 
secured  the  undivided  attention  of  ttie 
audience  in  the  Andante  a.nd  kept  Its 
emotional  Interest  till  the  orchestra 
reached  its  final  climax. 


' I'll,  Tatra  of  Hoffir.ami,  ' oia?ra  in  tlire„ 
■ rla,  ivilh  a pndoKUu  iui<t  an  epilneueH 
i.lirelto  by  Jules  liarbier,  imisl,*.  by  Jactiue.a 
Offenbach.  «ecnery  by  Jo.<,eph  Urban.  Stade 
Ulrector,  tVlhelm  von  Wymetal.  Sung  In 
rrei'nh,  Uoiii?  Haaselii)an.a  comluotiiiK.  Ile- 
vival. 

the  cast. 

Hoffmann  , Miguel  Fleta 

CoppeIiu.s  Giuseppe  Ue  l.uca 

Dappertutto  Giuseppe  De  Luca 

Uo<tor  yUtacle  ...Giuseppe  Do  Luca 

^yelan-aani  P.aolo  Anaiilan 

bchlemil  I,awrence  Tlbbett 

Lindorf  James  tVolfo 

Lrespel  Louis  D'Angelo 

Andres  Angelo  Kadu 

Oochenllle  Angelo  Bade 

Pltlchinacclo  Angelo  Bada 

iTanr.  Angelo  Baoa 

Nathanael  Max  Altglaea 

Herrnann  William  (tustaf.son 

Luther  Millo  Plcco 

Nlcklausse  Kathleen  Howard 

Olympia  Ntna  Alorgana 

Glultetta  Lucrezta  Bori 

Antonia  Lucrezta  Bon 

A Voice Ilenrlette  Wakefield 

Students.  Guests.  Masqueraders,  Voices. 

The  MetropplUan's  retdval  of  “The 
Talcs  of  Hoffmann,”  as  revealed  last 
night,  is  a carefully  cast,  painstak- 
ingly rehearsed,  sumptuously  mount- 
, ed  production  tha,t  bears  every  exter- 
j nal  evidence  of  being  a huge  success, 

I and  tvhlch  nevertheless  never  quite 
bits  the  mark.  The  prevailing  spirit 
of  the  evening  yvas  "The  Barber  of 
Seville,”  and  Figaro,  unfortunately. 
Is  not  Eoffmann. 

"The  Tales  of  HolTmann’’  Is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  elusive  form  of 
ly'rico-dramatic  .art — an  ironical  com- 
edy with  serious  Implications;  and  If 
the  Metropolitan  production  Is,  in  the 
last  analysis,  a merely  surface 
achievement,  the  fault  is  not  entirely 
the  Aletropolitan's.  I have  an  idea 
that  Offenbach  is  largely  to  blaime  for 
the  difficulties  that  beset  the  W'ould- 
be  producer  of  ‘IHoffmann.’’ 

Offenbach  u.sually  gets  most  of  the 
credit  for  the  opera’s  .success.  In  a 
way'  he  deserves  it.  He  was  an  ex- 
traordinarily gifted  composer  of  light 
musi(j — the  '\Tctor  Herbert  of  his  day 
— and  In  this,  hi.s  one  "grand”  opera, 
his  tunefulness  does  not  desert  him. 
The  score  Is  a succession  of  charming 
and  variegated  melodies,  of  yvhich  the 
notorious  Barcarolle  is  merely  the 
most  emphatic  among  a qu.antitj'  of 
what  Broadway  calls  song  hits. 

Yet  .saying  that  does  not  say  that 
Offenbach’s  .score  is  ahvays  appro- 
priate to  the  libretto.  The  Barcarolle 
i.s,  of  course.  Its  sen.suous  senti- 
mentality' exactly  suits  the  amorous 
opening  .scene  of  the  Venetian  eipi- 
8(xle.  The  drinking  songs  in  the 
tavern  scene  are  capital,  and  the 
florid  aria  and  dance  music  in  the 
ballroom  scene  are  as  charming  cus 
one  could  wish. 

The  “.lurisen”  of  the  Hlghtle*. 

But  there  Is  more  than  charm  and 
sentimentality'  and  boisterous  good 
spirits  to  "The  Talcs  of  Hoffmann.’ 
Barbier’s  chronicle  of  ^he  y'oung  Ba 
varian  poet  and  his  three  lo’ves — who 
were  all  the  same  woman,  after  all — 
i.s  a precursor  of  "The  Affairs'  of 
Anatole”  and  "Jurgen.”  It  is  amus- 
ing and  picturesque  and  exciting, 
hut  it  means  s<jjmethlng  too,  and 
something  rather  fitter.  The  infatu- 
ation with  Olympia  must  have  a 
faintly'  .sinister  sugge.stion  if  it  i.s  not 
(o  he  childish,  and  the  CAperings  and 
gibberings  of  Doctor  Miracle  over  the 
doomed  Antonia  must  be  horribid,  or 
else  they  are  preposterous  nonsense. 

T.ittle  of  this  Is  in  the  music.  It 
is  delightful  when  the  situations  are 
gay  and  superficial.  But  it  Is  still 
delightful,  and  only  that,  when  the 
Implications  of  the  pleco  strike  much 
deeper.  ■Whatever  macabre  quality' 
the  music  assigned  to  Doctor  A.Ura- 
I cle  possesses,  for  instance,  must  be 
I supplied  by  the  actor  ■w'ho  slng.s  it, 
with  very'  little  help  from  the  score. 
Offenbach  did  not  do  his  job;  and  so 
the  actor  must  often  do  it  for  him. 

This  means,  therefore,  that  a com- 
pletely successful  presentation  of  “The 
Tales  of  Hoffmann"  demand.s  a super- 
latively skilled  cast,  directed  by'  some 
one  who  thoroughly  undcrstand.s  the 
piece.  Ba.st  night’s  cast,  capa.ble  as  it 
was,  lacked  the  requisite  .skill,  and 
rave  no  evidence  of  having  had  the 
benefit  of  any  particularly  imaglba- 
' 've  direction. 

The  .singing,  to  begin  with,  w.as  not 
what  it  might  hax'e  been.  (Most  of  the 
princlpal.s  in  last  night'.s  performance 
are  accu.stomed  to  singing  In  It.alian, 
and  the  French  nasal  voyvel  sounds 
Beemed  to  bother  them  horrilrlv 


making  their  voices  sound  gen 
erally  hard  .uid  ahrill  and  caus- 
j ing  them  frequently  to  sing  oft 
i pitch.  Furthermore,  their  diction 
j wa.s  m(»st  enjoyable  when  It  was  iinin- 
i Iclliglhle  ■which  wa.s  frequently'. 
When  it  .could  ho  underwood,  it  yvas 
unforgivably  bad.  Air.  Ananlan’s  %va.s 
the  only'  perfect  French  of  the  cx'e- 
ning.  Altss  Borl’s  and  AIi-.  TMeta’s 
was  fair,  and  Air.  De  I.uca’s  astound- 
ing. 

The  Cast  in  Deian. 

The  acting  yy’as  conscientious  and  In- 
cffeotnal.  Those  yvho  had  the  least  to 
do  did  it  best — which  was  natural 
enough,  perha,p.s,  but  not  very  good 
for  "Hoffmann.”  Mr.  Wolfe  yvas 
; Very  good  as  Bindorf,  Air.  Ananian 
‘ ■w'as  a.n  excellent  Spalanzani,  and  Air. 

I Tlbbett  and  Mr.  D'Angelo  gave  creelit- 
ablc  peiTormances  in  the  respective 
nole.s  of  Schlemil  and  Crespi. 

There  must  be  a contralto  part  in 
any-,pera,  and  as  all  the  feminine  i 
role.?’  iff  the  piece  are  born  soprano.s',  ! 
the  authors  supplied  the  deficiency  by  : 
yvriting  the  part  of  Xiklausse  for  a I 
contralto  voice.  Aliss  Hoyvard  under- 
took this  thankless  task,  and  did  very 
well  in  it.  No  one  would  ha\'e  mis- 
taken her  for  Louis  AVolheim,  exactly, 
but  at  least  she  managed  to  be  con-' 
slderably  le.<s  effeminate  than  Nik- 
lausse  generally  is. 

Air.  Fleta  almost  walked  through  the 
part  of  Hoffmann,  singing  poorly,  andj 
giving  an  impersonation  of  the  fiery',  | 
romantic  young  poet  that  yyould  have 
done  for  almost  any  conventional  tenor 
role.  Nina  Aforgana  made  a charming 
looking  Olympia,  sang  a truncated 
version  of  the  florid  air  capably,  and 


gat'e  a cony'entlonal  but  none  the  less 
attractive  performance. 

AIlss  Borl  seemed  ill  at  ease  in  the 
double  role  of  Glulletta  and  Antonia. 
The  latter  was  her  best  performance, 
but  never  got  far  beyond  a certain 
colorless  pathos.  Her  Glulletta  was 
■ merely  an  aggravated  movie  vamp, 
without  an  ounce  of  passion  and  too 
' restless  to  be  very  alluring.  Alight  an 
innocent  bystander  in  such  matters  be 
permitted  to  wonder  timidly  where  so 
many  actresses  get  the  idea  that  St. 
Vitus  is  the  patron  saint  of  temp- 
tation ? 

Mr.  Bada’s  make-up  for  his  four  role.s 
■wiVs  very  good,  but  his  methods  of 
dlfTerentiating . them  y'erged  far  too 
much  upon  the  burlesque  to  make 
them  satisfactory.  Air.  De  Luca  gave 
a performance  of  mixed  merits.  He 
■W'as  at  his  best  as  Dappertutto,  w'hich 
he  sang  beautiful ly',  although  he  did 
succumb  to  the  "II  Trovatore”  tradi- 
tion to  the  extent  of  coming  down  to 
the  footlights  to  deliver  his  "Tourne, 
tourne,  miroir.”  He  was  badly  mis- 
cast, vocally  and  physically,  as  Cop- 
pelius  and  Doctor  Miracle,  and  though 
he  obviously  worked  hard  in  both 
roles,  he  made  neither  particularly' 
Impressive. 

A Gorgeous  Prodnetlon. 

Mr.  Hasselmans  conducted  capably, 
but  w'iti)  no  particular  inspiration.  He 
was  conscientious  rather  than  bril- 
liant, gave  a genera!  impres.sion  cf 
extreme  caution,  and  lost  two  or  threa 
climaxes  by  hitting  them  too  early. 
He  did  the  Barcarolle  a-s  an  inter- 
mezzo very  well,  and  -w'as  rapturously 
applauded  for  It. 

Perhaps  the  most  completely'  suc- 
jjessful  feature  of  the  production  was  | 
Air.  Urlyan’s  scenery.  His  tavern 
scene  is  a triumph  of  imaginative 
reoJism,  and  his  Venetian  set,  while  a 
bit  literal.  Is  lovely  in  color  and  was, 
last  night,  perfectly  lighted.  The 
ballroom  set,  in  Viennese  Seces.sionist 
.style,  is  a stunning  combination  of 
' various  .shades  of  yellow  and  green. 
W'ith  a fascinating  "R'aU  decoration  of 
huge  parrots. 

His  motion  picture  techniciue  has 
stood  him  in  good  .stead  in  making 
the  transition  between  the  prologue 
and  the  first  act.  He  u.ses  a pair  of 
gauze-edged  black  tableau  curtains 
that  close  in  at  an  oblique  angle,  pro- 
ducing almost  exactly'  the  "Iris  oiit” 
effect  of  the  movies,  and  forming  a 
perfect  link  bet'ween  the  tavern  .scene 
and  the  cut-back  to  Hoffmann’.s  nar- 
rative. The  stagipg  and  lighting  of 
this  prolo.gue  seen'*,  by  the  -way,  were' 
f remendou.sly  effeotix'e.  If  the  rest  of 
"TToffmann”  hod  been  as  shrewdly 
done,  there  vremld  be  a different  tale 
to  fell. 


From  a Lat«  Edition  of  Tecterday'a  TiMs.s.l 
! Tales  of  Hoffman  BcTlved. 

THE  TALES  OF  HOFFMAKN.  Opera  In 
three  acta,  with  prologue  and  epilogue 
Book  in  French  by  Jules  Barbler.  Music 
by  Jacques  Offenbach.  At  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House. 

Olrmpla  Nina  Morgana 

Nlcklausse  Kathleen  Howard 

A Voles Henrletto  Wakefield 

Hoffmann  Sllguel  Fleta 

Coppellus 1 

I'appertutto ^Giuseppe  De  Luca 

Mlra-le  J 

Spalanzanl  Paolo  Ananian 

Schlemli  Lawrence  ’Tlbbett 

Lindorf  James  Wolfe 

Crespel  Louis  D’Angelo 

Andres i 

rocheniile I 

Franz 

1 'Itichinacclo ’ J 

; NaUianael  .'.'.'..Max  AItglass 

■ Hermann  William  Gustafson 

Luther  MiUo  Plcco 

Conductor,  Louie  Hasselmans. 


"The  Tales  of  Hoffmann”  i.s  unlike 
any  other  opera  of  the  repertory,  and  It 
stands  unique  among  the  creations,  more 
or  less  ephemeral, , of  Offenbach.  The 
singular  plot,  and  the  quality  of  the 
music,  combine  to  give  the  effect  of 
something  that  is  unreal — sometliiag  that 
ks  a mask.  The  characters,  taken 
with  an  Ingenuity  astonishing  In 
Offenbach’s  librettiats  from  the  fan- 
tastic books  of  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann, 
seem  to  move  in  a aream,  to  have  per- 
j sonalltles  os  curious  and  vivid  ns  tho.se 
i of  a dream,  and  to  have  meanings  the 
, more  tormenting  and  poignant  because 
of  their  confusion  and  unreality. 

Hoffmann  moves  among  them,  grasp- 
; Ing  at  shadows,  as  wistful  and  pathetic 
I a figure  as  there  Is  In  the  absurd  annals 
I of  opera-land.  His  steps,  from  the  be- 
• ginning,  are  dogged  by  evil ; always  ho 
Is  haunted  and  tortured  by  inaccessible 
beauty,  whether  It  Is  the  doll,  Olympia, 
or  the  purple-lipped  courtesan,  or  An- 
tonia, tine  end  of  all  his  desires.  Lindorf. 
the  cellar  companion,  the  plotting  rival, 
changes  his  face.  Lo ! he  Is  Copellus, 
the  Inventor:  Dappertutto,  tlie  magician: 
or  the  flendis'n  Dr.  Miracle.  .iUways  he 
ha.s  Hoffmann  Inexplicably  In  his  power. 
And  all  this  takes  place  in  a phantasma- 
goria of  colors  and  scenes  In  different 
parts  of  the  earth — on.  as  one  might 
say.  different  stages.  On  each  different 
stage  the  unfortunate  Hoffmann  is  act- 
ing a part,  but  no  one  of  these  is  his 
real  part,  and  that  Is  the  cause  of  his 
unfathomable  suffering. 

The.  music  of  Offenbach,  when  allied, 
not  only  to  such  curious  and  original 
libretto,  but  to  such  scenery  as  ■ that: 
which  Josef  Urban  has  created,  for  ex- 
ample, for  the  prologue  and  the  first  act 
of  last  night,  enhances  the  melan- 
choly and  wistfulne.ss  of  the  strange 
story.  Just  because  It  Is  not  too  heavy, 
or  serious,  or  profoundly  expressive.  It 
steps  aside,  with  a laugh  or  an  Ironical 
gesture,  and  allows  the  drama  Itself  tO; 
have  its  way.  rn  other  places  It  Is  gen- 
uinely evocative,  and  this  by  the  sim- 
plest means:  by  a chord,  or  a drum-tap 
expressive  of  the  terror  inspired  by 
AS'.racIe,  or  by  some  singularly  Il^ht  and 
felicitous  stroke  of  characterization. 
An(l  then,  there  is  Offenbach’s  sheer 
n.elody,  which,  in  Its  best  estate.  Is  no 
Irfconslderable  element.  There  are  tliose, 
and  we  doff  our  hats  to  them,  who  can- 
not take  this  opera  seriously.  For  us.  It 
is  an  engrossing  work,  full  of  wistful- 
ness and  strokes  of  genius. 

The  performance  last  night  was  not. 
however,  in  the  Hoffmannesque  or  Of- 
fenbachlan  vein.  “Tales  of  Hoffmann” 
i.s  not  a grand  opera  In  form,  dimen- 
sions or  style.  Nor  Is  it  an  Italian  opera, 
although  much  was.  done  to  make  It 
seem  so.  The  work  Is  utterly  French, 
with  an  accent  and  flavor  that  is  not 
easy,  'and  woujld  not  be  ea^sy  in  any  the- 
atre for  any  but  accomplished  French 
: artists  to  convey.  There  was  some  good 
singing  last  night— Mr.  De  Luca.  Is  a 
case  In  point,  though  he  is  more  at  ease 
in  other  music.  Air.  De  Lucai  Is  also  a 
case  In  point  of  an  Interpreter  not  fitted 
by  temperament  or  training  for  the  dra- 
matic demands  of  his  triple  rdles.  ' 

The  Olympia  was  Nina  Morgana,  who 
acted  the  comedy  of  the  part,  and  sang 
It  with  no  particular  grace  or  virtuosity. 
Miss  Eorl  sang  the  sensuous  and  melan- 
choly .solo  of  Antonia  in  the  last  act 
with  true  feeling.  We  liked  her  less  as 
the  courtesan,  and  her  gown  would  have 
befitted  a Parisian  locality  rather  better 
tjian  it  fitted  the  palace  of  Giuletia, 
wherein,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Urban  fell  be- 
neath his  usual  standards ; the  setting 
was  gaudy  and  upholstered.  Mr.  Fleia 
sang  his  best,  and  that  is  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  his  performance.  Atr.  Ana- 
nian's  Spalanzanl  was  a lively  charao 
terlzation.  Mr.  Tlbbett  took  a small  rd'.o 
— that  of  S'chlomil — with  admirable  in- 
telligence and  ma.stery.  The  chorus,  r.s 
usual,  sang  sonorously  and  with  marked 
spirit.  Air,  Hasseltnans’s  quiefft  tempi 
were  a.*  a rule  well  chosen  for  the  tlie- 
atre  and  the  occasion,  although  at 
times  there  wa.s  the  feeling  that  he 
forced  certain  tempi  from  a fear  of  bor- 

t Ing  the  audience, 

; i 111  this  audience  sa  t Mr.*.  Gruenwald 

I'jof  Brooklyn,  guest  of  the  .Metropoliwn. 

' and  granddaughter  of  Jacquoa  Ofteo* 

I hac  li  II 

Laicr^ncc  Gilman  II 

Oflenbach’s  only  talent  as  a 
that  ho  was  able  to  balance  a 
the  lip  of  his  nose-;for  his  u'u 

faculty  did  not  show  itself  early.  H ^ 

hast  ge.sturc  was  less 
Ihed  to  he  sixty-ono,  and  to,  achleJO 


tinctMIfw  DCing  auDbea  oy 
ill  “th«  Mozart  of  the  Champs- 
” this  did  not  satisfy 

hla  he  developed  an  inferiority  coni- 
and,  not  content  with  having  been 
the  creator'  of  opdra-bouffe  and  the 
ilarling  of  the  Paris  of  the  Second 
ElBpire,  he  began  to  take  himself  seri- 
ously. He  wished  the  world  to  see  in 
Em,  after  his  death,  something  more 
tractable  than  the  witty  and  auda- 
-ious  author  of  “La  Belle  Helene,” 
^iiihe-Bleue,”  "La  Grande  Duchesse 
^ Girolstein";  so  he  spanked  his 
ggiic  Muse  and  sent  her  off  to  bed 
gild  turned  to  Higher  Things — that  Is 
to  say,  he  wrote  his  “Tales  of  Hoff- 
mann,” which  as  light  opera  is  dull, 
md  as  serious  opera  is  insipid.  I 

» * * 

From  having  been  that  rather  dis- 
aiguished  thing,  the  arch-satirist  of 
he  Second  Empire — “the  Beethoven  of 
he  Sneer,”  as  Emil  Bergerat  too  ex- 
jberantly  called  him — he  sobered  up 
jr  down)  and  aimed  merely  to  leave 
josterity  a work  which  should  indicate 
■lO  it  that  he  was  really,  after  all, 
in  musician  of  weight  and  learning: 
fhich  he  never  was  and  never  could 
live  been.  If  he  had  been  content  all 
ils  life  to  balance  a figurative  musical 
anc  on  his  impudent  nose  he  would 
lave  cut  a more  salient  figure  in'  the 
yes  of  posterity  than  he  is  likely  to 
,pw.  For  instead  of  being  remembered 


Luca’s  capability.  He  lacked  author- 
ity; he  was  anything  but  sinister;  he 
was  never  for  a moment  inside  the 
character. 

One  of  the  best  performances  of  the 
evening  was  Mr.  Lawrence  Tibbett’s 
as  Schlemil.  Mr.  Tibbett  had  grace, 
authority,  presence.  It  was  the  most 
successful  thing  we  have  seen  him  do  at 
at  the  Metropolitan.  Miss  Howard  was 
a handsome  and  adequate  Nicklausse, 
and  Nina  Morgana  performed  accept- 
ably the  difficult  role  of  the  automatic 
Olympia. 

Mr.  Hasselmans  directed  an  orches- 
tral performance  that  had  more  rough 
spots  and  frayed  edges  than  were  abso- 
lutely necessary.  There  was  a cordial 
house,  and  every  one  was  rewarded  by 
i applause  and  curtain  calls. 

"The  Tales  of  Hoffmann” 

^1  ''HOUGH  the  casting  might  have  been 
improved  upon,  a good  deal  of  car^ 


quite  suggest  the'  character  as  it  really  is. 
the  ever-attendant  shadow,  halt  sympathet- 
jic,  half  Ironic,  of  the  self-deluding  Hoff- 
mann. Miss  Morgana  sang  the  doll’s  mu- 
sic with  a pleasant  tone  and  a good  deal 
*of  fluency;  and  the  other  parts  were  all 
competently  done.  Mr.  Hasselmans  and 
the  orchestra  were  excellent,  and  the 
i settings,  particularly  those  of  the  cellar 
land  the  Venetian  scene,  were  admirable. 

! ERNEST  NEWMAN. 


Itla  Deck,  Pianist,  Displays  Skill  i 
In  First  New  York  Appearance  | 

A notable  degree  of  fluent  pianistic  I 
skill  was  exhibited  yesterday  afternoon 
at  Aeolian  Hall  by  Ida  Deck,  a young 
pianist  from  West  Virginia,  v/ho  began  | 
her  first  performance  here  with  Bach’s  j 
G minor  English  suite.  As  a Bach  : 

had  evidently  been  spent  upon  the  produc 

Mon  speed,  while  Beethoven  s sonata, 

cion  or  The  Tales  of  Hoffmann.”  It  is|  Op.  31,  No.  3,  showed  a very  well  de-  ; 
a mistake,  I think,  to  let  an  actress  dou^  veloped  technique,  with  brilliance  evok-  | 
ble  the  parts  of  Giulletta  and  Antonia.,  long  applause  and  suffleient  care- i 
Enr  nr..,  _ „ , . . ....  . ! lully  applied  energy,  although  the  per- 

It  is  Inevitable,  if  this  \s  formance  was  not  particularly  expres- 
done,  that  we  should  recognize  the  timbre  sive,  showing  more  skill  than  tempera- 


of  the  voice  In  the  two  Impersonations. 


and  so 


A Russian  number  and 


well 


a good  deal  of  the  point  of  Hoff-  wrought  set  of  variations  by  Miss  Deck 


the  inimitable  composer  of  "La  tti^nn’s  triple  story  goes.  For  another,  •"•needed  a Chopin  group. 


lelle  Helene,”  with  its  grace  and 
iquancy  and  insolent  wit,  he  is  likely 
j be  remembered  as  the  composer  of 
bat  apotheosis  of  suburban  respect- 
Mlity,  the  Barcarolle  from  “The  'Tales 
f Hoffmann,” 


other  MU-'C. 

sne  snaU  be  equally  convincing  in  two  x-  r-  , , , . , 

parts  that  are  the  very  opposite  of  each  „ 

other,  physically,  mentally  and  ^.^cally.  ^ 

Last  night  the  slight  edge  on  Mme.  Bori’a  flood-light  of 

voice  gave  the  right  nervous  fret  to  the  "Hl’lladelphia  Orchestra.  He  then 
psychology  of  the  ailing  Antonia;  but  it  ‘o  the  suave  and  obliging 

was  the  wrong  voice  for  the  imperious  ot  a-i'  “assisting  artist.”  Last 

and  voluptuous  Giulietta.  night  the  RRussian  pianist  ha<I  the 

Mr.  de  Luca,  again,  was  really  success*  si'  ge  of  Town  Hall  to  himself  with  a 
ful  only  In  the  third  of  his  parts.  Dr. 

-,v,  ik--  j-n,  This  was  a very  subtle  and  fin- 

ram  between  a glass  of  skimmed  milk  Ished  niece  of  oro-i, 

id  a family  dinner.  Doubtless  he  „ 'r,  fantastic  but 

move<l  his  inferiority  complex  by  comic,  as  the  character  becomes  with 

m dflightfully  in  his  own  esteem  if 


Those  piquant  tunes  in  his  opfiras- 
ouffes,  which  sound,  as  an  appre- 
lator  once  said,  "as  if  they  had 
jrouted  from  his  brain  between  a 
lass  of  punch  and  a cigarette,”  have 
;en  discarded,  in  “The  Tales  of  Hoff- 
ami,”  for  tunes  that  are  flat  and 
june,  as  if  they  had  sprung  from  his 


program  -which  began  -wltli  Chopin, 
Pcarlatti  and  Beethoven  and  ended 
with  a group  of  his  own  compositions. 
His  first  solo  appearance  confirmed 


— T ^ L'UUVl 

Mr.  de  Luca’s  performance  was  the ' prints  next  day, 


could  have  known  that  “The  Tales  |®P°horny  of  his  gestures.  But  neither  his 
.Hoffmann,”  revised  and  partly  or-  jCoppelius  nor  his  Dapertutto  had  the  same 
estrated  by  Guiraud,  would  be  pro-  vitality  'Whpthi..-  u.  . 

ced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  and  would  ivniro  t +u  ^®  reserving  his 

j n for  one  hundred  and  one  nights.  ,®  •»cene  or  not  I cannot 

I i did  not  know,  for  he  was  dead.  ^ Coppellus  was  under-sung 

! ..1  I k.  - X5P  J! il.  _ it  Ft  . . .. 


j lart  disease  took  him  off  four  months 
fore  the  premiere. 

» •■»  * 

The  Metropolitan  has  twice  flirted 
th  “The  Tales  of  Hoffmann,”  perhaps 
t uninfluenced  by  the  fact  that  it 
3 Oscar  Hammerstein’s  best  drawing 
'd  at  the  Manhattan,  where  it  wa.s 
irformed  twenty-six  times  in  three 
■fisons.  Mr.  Hammerstcin’s  produc- 
tn  of  the  work  in  November,  1907, 
»s  in  many  ways  brilliant  and  memor- 
.'•e — who  can  forget  the  marvelous 
ICopelius,  Dappertutto  and  Dr.  Miracle 
4 ML  Renaud,  the  Spalanzani  and 
fespel  of  the  lamented  Gilibert?  The 
J.rk  had  been  given  a quarter-century 
More — in  the  year  following  its  Paris 
‘Bimiere  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater, 
je  Metropolitan  did  not  touch  it  until 
Sir  years  after  the  Hammerstein  pro- 
• ition.  It  was  mounted  by  Mr.  Gatti 

J .January  11,  1913,  and  was  per- 
med five  times  in  the  course  of  that 
jpison  with  Hempel  as  Olympia.  Frem- 
fd  as  Giulietta,  Bori  as  Antonia, 
I cnez  as  Hoffmann,  Didur  as  Cop- 
|ius,  Gilly  as  Dappertutto,  Rothier 
k Miracle.  Polacco  conducted.  It  was 

fen  twice  in  the  following  season. 

ereafter  the  Venetian  idlers  sang 
t ir  Barcarolle  no  more  until  last 
Wht,  when  Mr.  Gatti  again  turned  to 
fi.  famous  work  after  having  granted 
pi  ten-years’  sleep. 

i“|  • * Ilf 

kle  has  bestowed  upon  it  a distin- 
j shed  cast  and  an  admirable  scenic 
Siduction  by  Joseph  Urban.  The  set- 
ig  of  the  first  act,  the  scene  in  Spa- 
ifzani's  ballroom,  is  particularly 
■ nning.  A distinguished  cast,  we 
• d;  but  they  were  distinguished  last 
■•ht  chiefly  in  name.  The  style  of 
Cenbach’s  work  is  unescapably 
linch  -a  thing  as  difficult  to  define 
A its  absence  is  impossible  to  mis- 
C e.  It  was  absent  last  night.  Miss 
Iri  did  not  succeed  in  capturing  it. 
&!  managed  her  voice  and  her  action 
ta  skilfully  than  she  did  her  gigantic 
!*n  feather  fan  as  Giulietta  in  the 


that  here  was  a 
musician  with  fine  sense  of  propor- 
tion, clarity  and  scholarly  under- 
standing of  the  masters  he  played. 
Under  his  fingers  the  Beethoven  “Ap- 
passionato” emerged  -with  sure,  true 
structure  traced  by  the  player's 
musicianly  command  of  form.  The 
group  of  Mcdtner  “Marchen”  -were 
revealed  in  a series  of  clear,  rythmic 
patterns,  sturdy  rather  than  elfin 
.and,  on  the  whole,  obstanitely  earth- 
bound.  Mr.  Medtner’s  two  composi- 
tions played  recently  hy  himself, 
seem  half  a century  before  Stravin- 
sky— i 1 an  era.  In  fact,  where  all 
music  ceased  with  Brahms.  Last 
night  he  was  rapturously  applauded 
by  an  audience  'which  seem  to  agree 
with  both  theories. 


throughout;  one  missed  the  more  pungent 
humors  of  the  part.  Nor  was  hi«  Daper- 
tutto either  strong  enough  or  sinister 
enough:  he  did  not  draw  the  whole  acOon 
of  the  second  scene  about  him  as  Daper- 
tutto should. 

This  scene.  In  fact,  missed  Are  generally. 

Neither  Giulietta's  voice  nor  her  per- 
sonality had  the  color  of  the  rich  Vene- 
setting.  And  in  the  quarrel  between 
Hoffmann  and  .Schlemihl  we  missed  the 
accustomed  thrill  because  both  characters 
Maintained  too  much  of  the  singing  qual- 
ity In  their  tones,  and  too  high  a pitch, 
he  maximui  i of  tragic  effect  is  got  here 
y carrying  o.i  the  dialogue  in  the  lowest 
n quietest  possible  conversational  tone- 
he  sudden  change  from  song  to  speech’, 
f >t  IS  properly  done,  makes  these  few 

seconds  as  sinister,  as  full  of  foreboding,  movement  that  follows  was  played  in 
as  any  corresponding  period  of  time  In  ' mood  that  it  deserves.  Mr.  Van 

Hoogstraten  ha.s  al-ways  disclosed 
rare  poetic  understanding  of  the 
Brahms  Symphonies:  in  this  one  he 
was  at  his  best— and  the  result  was 
an  evening  of  genuine  joy  for  the 


Three  fragments — from  Beethoven, 
Delbussy  and  Strauss — divided  the 
first  part  of  the  Philharmonic  pro- 
'gram  last  night,  but  the  second  part 
-was  the  First  Symphony  of  Brahms. 
The  orchestra  swept  into  the  noble  in- 
troduction with  true  reverence  and 
majesty,  and  the  matchless  slow 


aimed  at  that  easy  conversational  style 
that  is  the  essence  of  the  part. 

The  unaccustomed  restraint  put  a strain 
•*n  feather  fan  as  Giulietta  in  the  and  accounted  for  an  oc- 

Inetian  scene.  Her  Antonia  was  j uncertainty  of  intonation;  but  to 

<ially  unpersuagive;  but  then  An-  one  hearer,  at  least,  this  was  more  than 


t ia  is  a hopeless  part.  Mr.  Fleta  as  I ....  i .. 

Iffmann  was  neutral  and  ill  at  ease,  by  the  dramatic  Interest  th«j  stormy  climaxes.  His  selections 

character  gained.  Hoffmann  should  never  “Forgotten  Motives”  were  engagingly 


be  quite  real;  he  should  always  convey 


played.  The  audience  was  warmly  appre- 
ciative 

and  he  responded  with  several  encores. 


t'Ugh  he  sang  tome  of  his  music 
*11.  But  the  greatest  disappointment 

! * the  performance  was  Mr.  De  Luca  ...  - . ..... 

! • the  triple  role  of  Hoffmann’s  evil  ' impression  that  he  is  not  actually  ciative  of  Mr.  Medtner  and  his  playing 
jlilus.  Mr,  Do  Luca  sang  with  taste  I ttving  these  three  episodes,  but  only  mus 
■1  discretion,  as  ho  nlw“y*  doe®-  but  ing  upon  them  as  he  tells  them  to  his 
I Ibis  not,  apparently,  the  faintest  ,,,  . . 

I »,.c«ptlon  of  the  i.gniflcance  of  Cop-  We  should  see  them  Inside 

Hui*,  Fiappertuttojand  Miracle  as  sue-  brain  rather  than  as  slices  of  reality. 

Cli«e  ii  'arnatiofts  of  the  malign  | Mr.  fl’Ieta’s  general  quietness  of  manner 
■nt  thsi  is  bent  upon  Hoffmann  s \ 


Uoteg.  Tho  ,sug 'estion  of  ginister 
fwr,  e*  maleflcB  '-p,  of  the  guper- 
f lirnl.  .“»s  kDniirrjitlv  beyond  M*-.  De 


good  way  towards  creating  this 
1 feeling  in  us. 

I The  Nicholas  of  Miss  Kathleen  Howard 
had  several  good  points,  but  she  did  not 


MB'TROPOLITiAN  OPERA  HOUSE 
“Fedora,"  a lyric  drama  In  three 
I acts,  libretto  bxy  Colautti,  after 
the  play  by  VIctorieu  Sardou  (in 
Italian)  music  by  Umberto  Gior- 
dano. 

THE)  OAST. 

1 Prlnciss  Fedora 

I CountceB  Olga ...Nanette  GulUoisS 


Count  Lorlsi Giovanni  Martmelli  i , 

De  Slrlox Antonio  Soottl  i 

DlmUH EElen  Daloasy  i 

Desire ..  Giordaou  PaUriul’rl  i 

Baron  Rouvel. . . . Angelo  Bada 

CliUIo Giovanni  Martino 

Bor-.ff  Mlilo  Ploco  I 

Oroeb  .,..Loula  d'Angelo 

Doctor  Loreck Paolo  Ananlan 

Boletlao  Laeinsky . . .Wilfrid  Pallcfler 

SMgio  .sante  MandvIU  ' * 

I A ijttJe  Savo.vard . Merle  Alcock 

' By  LEONARD  LIEBLING,  ; 

At  the  opera  matinee,  before 
a thronged  house,  Mme. 
Jerltza  was  wel- 
comed back  in 
one  of  her  glit- 
tering roles, 
that  of  Fedora, 
in  Giordano’s 
opera  of  that 
name. 

The  occasion 
was  a special 
p e r f o rmance, 
under  the  au- 
spices of  the 
I Social  Service 
Auxiliary  to 
the  Metropoli- 
tan Hospital,  Inc. 

It  Is  not  customary  to  draw 
these  operatic  benefits  Into  criti- 
cal discussion,  but  justice  de- 

mands a few  words  of  praise  for 
Mme.  Jeritza’s  vivid  and  convinc- 
ing acting,  Martinelli’s  especially 
fine  and  fiery  singing,  Nanette 
Guilford’s  fetching  contributions 
as  Olga,  Antonio  Scotti’s  suave 
and  finely-tailored  Dc  Siiiex,  and 
Ellen  Dalossy's  intelligent  con- 

ception of  Dimitri 


4SRIA  liJEgiXZat 


/ t*  — 

Mme.  Ettore  Cadorln  Sings. 

Had  it  not  been  for  a very  bad  cold, 
Mme.  Ettore  Cadorin’s  recitaj  at  .VeoUan 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon  would  have 
been  a great  plea-sure  to  listen  to,  for 
through  the  fog  and  breaks  caused  by 
[the  prevailing  .ailment  could  be  discerned 
a contralto  of  fine  color  in  the  lower 
r6gist6r,  andi  wli^n  us^d  softlyi  SrgTcc- 
able  in  all  Its  range. 

Mme.  Cadortn’s  voice  is  yet  to  bo  dis- 
covered ; but  of  her  intelligent  treatment 
of  the  old  Italian  songs  and  (*ennan 
Lie.der  there  could  be  no  question,  une 
would  like  to  hear  her  sing  the  Brahms 
and  Schubert  again  ; they  were  on  the 
right  level  and  promised  a trc.ai.  In  store 
for  a larger  audience  than  attended  yes- 
terday afternoon.  . .u 

Mme.  Cadorln  very  plucKily  made,  the 
best  of  a misfortune  and  earned  the 
sympatlietlc  attention  of  her  audienc*-. 
She  was  assisted  at  ihe  piano  by  Nicolai 
Schneer. 

By  OLIN  DOWNES. 


Any  opera. 

un^n'  admirable  restraint 

upon  himself  for  the  most  part,  it  is 

^®'^  remembering  , Beuu.uc  to, 

es  at  he  is  an  Italian  opera  tenor;  crowd  that  filled  Carnegie  Hall  last 
he  would  now  and  then  dwell  too  long  on  n^Sht.  - A.  S. 

a high  note,  give  it  a volume  that  had  no 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  phrase,  and 
move  forward,  facing  the  audience,  in  such 
a way  as  to  cease  to  be  Hoffmann  and  be- 
come Mr.  Fleta  appealing  for  the  cus- 1 
tomary  recognition  from  the  audience  his  program  was  strictly  conven- 

But  in  the  main  he  denied  himself  the'  Clonal — Chopin,  Scarlatti  and  Beethoven, 
cheap  vocal  effects  of  Italian  opera,  and  The  latter  part  he  devoted  to  his  own  com- 


ChaUapin  in  "Mefistofele.” 

IfEFISTOFEI.B,  opera  In  three  acts,  pro- 
logue and  epilogue,  after  Goetlie  s 
“Faust.”  Book  In  Ilallan  and  music  by 
Arrlgo  Bolto.  At  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  _ 

Margherlta Frances  Alda 

Elena  Frances  Peralta 

Pant  alls Mary  Boneit  l 

Marta Kathleen  Howard 

Mef Istof ele Feodor  dial  iapln 

Eaust  Beniamino  (.-gU 

Wagner Angelo  Bada 

Nereo Giordano  Paltrmlerl 

Conductor,  Tullio  Serafln, 


Nicholas  Medtner,  Pianist-Composer 

Nicholas  Medtner.  Russian  composer  and 
pianist,  gave  his  first  recital  in  New  York 
at  the  Town  Hall  last  evening.  The  first 


positions,  which  were  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. The  “Appassionata”  he  played 
well,  with  a full  realization  of  all  that  i; 
Implied.  He  was,  however,  more  at  home 
In  his  own  compositions.  His  “Marchen” 
ranged  from  subtle  minor  passages  to 

from 


The  performance  of  Boito's  "Mefls- 
tofele"  la.st  night  by  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  was  doubtless  dictated 
principally  by  the  repertory  of  Mr. 
Chaliapin.  Perhaps  it  was  also  a re- 
joinder to  the  pleas  that  have  been 
made  in  Italy  for  the  production  of  the 
same  composer’s  "Nerone.’’  To  produce 
"Mefistofele”  is  probably  more  just  to 
Bolte’s  memory.  The  best  pages  of  this  , 
opera  hold  tlie  attention  of  the  modem 
generation.  That  it  is  the  work  of  a | 
dilettante  need  not  be  denied.  It  is  even  ! 
([uestionable  whether  Boito  was  re- 
spon.«lble  for  the  orche.stration.  He  had 
intimate  friends  among  the  great  mu-  I 
siclans  and  critics  of  his  day.  They  ' 
understood  him;  they  wished  to  see  his 
. musical  ideas  don-.-  justice  before  th-^ 
j public.  In  its  final  form  "Mefistofele”  : 
I underwent  thorough  examination  from  j 
I more  than  one  source.  But  it  is  th.'  i 
creation  of  a thinker  and  a poet  ,whn  ' 
understood  Goethe ; of  a young  man  | 
afire  with  ideas  of  his  period  and  a man  j 
who  could,  and  on  occasion  did,  write 
living  music.  I 

The  composer  of  the  quartet  of  tlie  I 
garden  scene  ami  the  rapturous  out-  . 
burst  of  Margherita;  of  the  tiuly  pathe-  \ 
Uc  air  of  Margherita  tn  the  prison ; ' 
of  the  meeting  of  Kanst  and  Helen  of 
Troy,  and  Faust’s  solo  of  the  last  act. 
is  not  to  be  di.smissed  liglitl.v.  Soinetiuies 
Boltos  proci.  dure  is  d.uingly  modern, 
as  in  the  suggestive  enharmonic  niouu- 
latlons  whicli  accompany  ’;he  tr-insition 
from  the  scene  at  Frankfort-on-' he-Main 
to  Faust’s  studio.  Sometime.-  it  is  in 
the  Inevitable  Italian  manner  Yet 
Margherita’s  prison  song  has  a slnipllc- 
ity  and  an  emotional  in'icnsity  worthy  of 
any  great  Italian  composer. 

In  the  quartet  of  th.  garden  scene 
Bolto  writes  ironically,  '.vith  his  tongue 
in  his  ehe.'k.  He  .show-  us  a Alargh-  - 


“flpTiv  )n  starting-,  due  to  Trouble  WfWfl'W;  1 
but  once  the  strain  of  starling  I 


rlla  who.  In  aecordanc  with  ci-rtaln 
phKSr?s  of  (l.icthe’s  Gretclun.  is  by  no 
moans  dovoii'  of  earthly  appetites  and 
• xcitements.  In  this  he  i-  faitl'.ful  to 
the  original.  It  may  also  ie  said  that 
non"  but  an  Itall  in  coinj  oi.i  r,  and  a 
composer  who  compn  bended  Goethe, 
could  have  aehleved  the  lonely  classi- 
cism of  the  second  “Woliiirgisnacbt.” 
These  things.  Irrespective  of  the  pres- 
ence of  distinguished  singers  in  the  cast, 
give  "M.  flstofelc  " Its  l igi  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public. 

The  Mctropolit.an  mounts  this  opera 
very  sumptuou.-iiy.  The  perform  mce 
last  night  was  effective,  and  far  betlrr 
sung  than  that  of  t.ie  evening  ore.viou.s. 
Neither  Mr.  Chaliapin  nor  any  one 
else  could  make  the  audience  take  the 
witches.  S.albat  seriously  nor  wen-  the 
bats,  the  will  o'  the  wisps,  the  turning 
down  and  turning  up  of  lights  and  other 
concomitants  of  a scene  that  suggested 
a musical  comedy  more  than  s nister 
revels,  things  to  stir  the  blood.  Rut  tlie 
singing  of  the  choius,  and  the  tre- 
mendous figure  of  Mefistofele  in  the 
prologue  wer«  Impressive,  .\gain,  the 
person  of  the  "gray  clad  friar"  and  the 
scene  with  Naust  in  the  study  are  ivell 
suited  to  Chaliapin's  powers. 

Mr.  Gigli  sang  Faust's  nnisle,  with  his 
wonted  beauty  of  tone,  when  lie  did  not 
attempt  effects  of  too  robust  an  order. 
Mme.  Alda  sang  tlie  great  air  of  the 
prison  scene  with  true  pathos  and  with 
vocal  breadth  and  authority.  Mr.  Rada's 
Wagner,  though  not  the  figure  of  a 
starving  and  devoted  student,  wa.s 
nevertheless  appropriate,  and  Miss 
Howard's  Marta  was  harmless.  Mr. 
Serafin  conducted  with  the  rare  sense  of 
tonal  balance  between  orchestra  and' 
stage  which  has  repeatedly  been  shown 
to  be  his,  and  there  was  a well  coordi- 
nated ensemble. 


electrii-ily, 

late  wa.s  over  the  opera  ran  smoothly. 
The  Knglish  was  not  particularly  Intel- 
ligible, except  for  the  occasional  dialo.gucs, 
but  the  opera  was  well  sung  and  acted 
with  delicac.v  and  charm.  Ernest  Kroch 
conducted  and  gave  a finished  perform- 
ance. Paval  Ludkiar  was  a personable 
Figaro.  Editha  Fleischer  a,  charming  and 
coriucUish  Susanna.  Clytie  Hine  sang 
well  as  the  Countess  and  Alfredo  Valenti 
as  the  Count.  Celia  Turrill  made  a charm- 
ing page  and  sang  beautifully. 

No  attempt  was  made  at  elaborate  set- 
tings and  the  simplicity  of  the  designs 
was  refreshing.  A large  audience  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  the  opera. 


* 2 y' 

The  »^Ieisterslngcr”  at  the  Metropolitau 
tf]\/fEISTERSINGER”  had  a unity  that 
iVl  more  than  compensated  us  for  a 
few  deficiencies  on  the  vocal  side.  Mme. 
Rethberg,  as  Eva,  was  quietly  c c en  . 
Mr.  Laubenthal  was  again  stiff  In  his  slng- 
and  angular  In  his  movements,  but 


In 


had  veracity 


his  Walther,  for  all  that, 
and  charm.  Mr.  Bender  had  the  usual 
difficulty— almost  inseparable  from  ass 
voices  of  that  weight-ln  hitting  his  notes 
dead  in  the  centre;  but  his  Sachs  was  a 


"effects,’’  almosT  cbiffpreTely  ‘firalnl^s.  Mr. 
Gershwin’s  Rhapsody  is  by  far  the  most 
Interesting  thing  of  its  kind  I have  yet 
met  with : as  I have  said.  It  really  has 
Ideas,  and  they  work  themselves  out  in 
a -way  that  interests  the  musical  hearer. 
But — if  I am  not  sho-wlng  my  Ignorance 
hy  asking  the  question — is  this  really 
jazz?  The  Rhapsody  certainly  begins  .as 
jazz,  and  every  now  and  then.  In  its  later 
course,  it  behaves  as  such;  but  it  seems 
to  me  to  forget  to  live  up  to  its  name  for 
a great  part  of  its  lime.  I should  describe 
these  other  portions  not  as  a jazz  piano 
concerto,  but  as  a piano  concerto  -with 
an  accompaniment  for  a jazz  orches- 
tra,— which  is  something  rather  different. 
.And  in  spite  of  the  cleverness  of  the  typi- 
cally jazz  parts,  these  other  parts,  which 
are  in  the  vein  of  ordinary  music,  struck 
me  as  the  best. 

•Jazz,  in  fact,  is  now  obeying  a universal 
law  of  musical  evolution.  A new  style  soon 
dies  of  anamia  If  It  keeps  feeding  on  Itself 
alone;  it  can  grow  and  keep  healthy  only 
by  drawing  nourishment  from  the  older 
styles.  That,  apparently,  is  what  jazz  is 
now  trying  to  do  in  Mr.  Gersh-win’s  hands. 
The  question  i.s,  how  much  of  Itself  will  it 
be  able  to  keep  while  this  process  of  as- 
similation is  going  on?  Judging  from  the 
"Rhapsody  in  Blue,"  very  little.  Once  the 
characteristic  devices  of  jazz  are  deprived 


as  the  Paganini  Capilce  and  tlv 

sive  little  pieces  from  the  si 

century  toy  Joseph  Achron.  ft 
was  also  the  ftr.""!  St.  Saens  So 
and  bits  of  Cyrll-Scott  and  Sarate, 
was  a thoroughly  popular  progr 
which  Jlr.  Heifetz  played  with 
familiar  facile  brilliance  of  style 
his  smooth  and  pellucid  tone. 


In  the  evening  ''Rigoletto"  -was 
nouueed  as  the  weekly  opei-a  at  po 
lar  prices,  with  Mai-io  Gordon,  F 
and  De  Luca  In  the  cast.  A concer 
recital  by  Matu.sewltch  in  Aeo 
Hall  and  a song  recital  by  Maxlml 
Kerbel  at  To-wn  Hall  were  also  seb 
tiled  for  the  evening.  Paul  Whiter 
brought  hi.s  band  to  Carnegie  for 
first  concert  of  his  season.  It  will 
reviewed  In  Monday’s  World. 


MIRON  POLIAKIN  PLAYS 


Russian  Violinist,  a Stadium  a| 
tion  Winner,  Warmly  Applaud! 


"Fedora"  Hung  at  Matinee. 

A brilliant  performance  of  Giordano’s 
"Fedora"  was  given  yo.sterday  after- 
noon In  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Hou.se 
under  the  au.spice.">  of  the  Social  Ser- 
vice Au.tiliary  to  the  Metropolitan  Ho.«- 
pltal.  Inc.  The  -^rincipal.s  -were  Maria 
Jeritza  as  Fedora,  Giovanni  Martinelli 
.as  Count  I>orls  and  Antonio  Scotti  as 
de  Sirlex.  Mr.  Papi  conducted.  The 
performance  was  very  well  coordinated. 
Mine.  Jeritza  was  in  excellent  voice  and 
Mr.  Martinelli  has  seldom  been  lieard  to 
oetter  advantage.  The  opera  moved 
swiftly  and  in  a manner  tiiat  wa.s  dra- 
matic. The  chorus  was  one  of  the  bc.st 
features  of  the  occasion.  .After  tiie  sec- 
ond act  there  were  repeated  recall.s  foi; 
the  principals,  the  orchestra  joining  id' 
the  applaug,e. 


very 


likable  blend  of  nobility  and  tender  their  exaggeration,  they  are  seen  to  be 


Beckmesser 


ness.  Mr.  Schuetzendorf’s 
was  a carefully  studied  piece  of  work.  The 
character  never  became  clownish,  as  It  too 
often  does.  Beckmesser  would  never  have 
been  town  clerk  of  Nuremberg  if  he  had 
not  been  a man  of  an  education  and  a 
breeding  above  those  of  the  average  of  his 


merely  derivatives  from  things  long  fami- 
liar to  "straight"  musio'.  Syncopation  and 
cross  rhythms  and  combined  rhythms,  for 
Instance,  were  being  employed  by  com- 
posers long  before  jazz  -w-as  heard  of.  Why 
did  so  many  passages  in  the  "Rhapsody’’ 
sound  quite  Brahms-llke?  Simply  because, 


‘'.'Icfl.stofcic”  at  the  Jletropolitan 


fellow  burghers.  Mr.  Schuetzen  « * ^ the.se  devices  are  used,  not  for  their 

ly  made  him  something  of  a sake,  but  as  part  and  parcel  of  a mu- 

world,  a not  unthinkable  suitor  or  v^  sical  idea  and  its  working-out,  their  re- 
the  ordinary  Beckmesser  i®  ^ spectable  ancestry  at  once  becomes  ap- 

buffoon  and  vulgarian  that  it  is  Incie  i e j jjo).  g]j  surprised  to 

that  any  one,  and  least  of  all  E'as  a ler,  Gershwin,  In  five  or  ten  years, 

should  have  thought  him  even  a remo  e y "classical"  music;  it  is  thLs  strain 

possible  candidate  for  her  hap  . r-  s-jvailow  up  the  jazz  strain, 

Meader  and  Mme.  Telva,  as  David  an  a^  ^ ver.sa.  But  perhaps  it  is  better 


Miron  Poliakin,  one  of  the  wit 
of  the  Stadium  auditions  last  An; 
w-a.i  presented,  under  the  auspices  o' 
Stadium  concerts,  in  a recital  at  Ael 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Mr.  Pol  ' 
is  a Russian  and  was  a pupil  of  jj 
,He  is  no  stranger  to  the  platform.  : 
ing  already  toured  In  Russia.  Geruj 
and  Scandinavia.  ; 

The  program  chosen  by  the  artl.st  i 
• one  that  only  a fuliv  fledged  viol; 
could  compass;  Mr. Poliakin  settled  I 
self  firmly  in  the  saddle  from  the 
ginning  and  played  the  Handel  so- 
with  mastery  and  breadth,  maltirl 
still  greater  impression  cf  technlcall 
cility  .and  interpretative  power  in 
Breich  concerts.  I 

Mr.  Poliakin  followed  these  I 
Bach’s  "Chaconne,"  a Tchrlkoil 
Sara.sate.  and  finally  Saintr6a>’> 
■ Rondo  Capriceioso  ' ; all  these  r| 
have  been  in  Mr.  Pollakln's  concertj 
iiertoiie  from  the  beginning  and  th|, 
fore  plaj'ed  with  undlmlni.shed  c<-| 
dence  and  resoui  ce.  j- 

The  violinist  was  warmly  applai'! 
throughout  the  aftemoon.  Harry  K;1 
man  was  at  the  piano. 


Mefistofele"  is  beneath  also  kept  their  comedy  not  to  prophesy.  What  is  at  present  cer- 

proper  bounds.  Mr.  Bodanzky  an  jg  that  Mr.  Gershwin  has  -written 


■\  ,T  USICALLY, 

contempt.  Boito  was  the  most  hope- 
3 of  amateurs,  and  he  is  now  probably 
mding  his  time  in  Paradise  trying  to 

eye.  The 


■core. 


orchestra  -vs’ere  at  their  best  in  the  g onou.,  jcjjjgjjjing  for  a jazz  orchestra  that  is 

reali;  u,i’.e;c.  not  a r4,-5re  mechanical  box  of 
Paul  Whiteman's  Band  tricks, — such  as  the  dull  clowning  of  Rim- 

The  extent  of  my  weariness  with  jazz  gky-Korsakov's  "Hymn  to  the  Sun,”  that 
combination  of  fine  singing  and  fine  stag-  measured  When  I say  that  ever  earlier  in  the  program,  or  some  of 

ing.  Last  night  the  singing,  if  nowhere  gg  unique  in  its  finish  as  that  o "original  " jazz  compositions  we  ivere 

ideal,  was  quite  good:  Chaliapin  was  pg,jj  -y^rj^iieman's  band  notv  leaves  me  deal  j-gg^^ed  with. 


oid  Goethe's  reproachful 
opera  can  be  made  tolerable  only  h>  a 


the  Mefistofele,  Mr.  Gigli  the  Faust,  Mme.  j hardly  even  admire  the  bnllian 

Alda  the  Margaret,  and  Jlme.  Peralta  the  - performances  for  weariness  of 
Helen.  But  the  setting  and  the  staging 


ERNEST  NEWMAN. 


have  once 


off  even  a 


■ivere  superb  enough  to  carry 
worse  opera  than  Boito's. 

-A  logician  might  raise  the  objection 
that  the  scenes  were  sometimes  too  opu- 
lent for  the  characters.  Judging  from 
Fausts  study,  the  philosopher  probably 
lived  beyond  his  means.  Martha  certainly 
lived  beyond  her  means,  and  Jlargaret 
died  beyond  hers.  For  a poor  old  German 
Avoinan,  JIartha  seems  to  ha\'c  kept  up  a 
magnificent  establishment;  her  gardening 
bill  must  have  been  enormous.  Margaret  s 
prison  was  so  luxurious  and  decorated  in 
such  exquisite  taste  as  to  make  us  rcA'i.se 
our  old  notions  of  the  cruelty  of  the  penal 
code  of  the  Middle  Ages;  if  this  is  what 
they  ga\'e  a woman  for  a mere  infanti- 
cide. we  could  not  help  wondering  how 
they  Avould  reward  a man  for  killing  a 
mother-in-law  or  a politician. 

But  Boris  Anisfeld's  scenery  gayly  kicks 
realism  out  of  doors.  If  is  in  the  A'cin  of 
Bakst  and  the  Russian  Ballet  and  trans- 
lates eA'cinthing  into  a key  of  fantasy  of 
ils  own,  I cannot  remember  haAfing  ever 
seen  more  beautiful  operatic  settings  than 
those  of  the  Brocken  and  the-  Greek 
scenes,  or  a better  produced  operatic  ballet 
than  that  of  the  former.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I became  grateful  to  Boito 
for  having  -written  such  Avretched  music; 
f'Ar  it.s  insignificance  left  me  free  to  con- 
centrate on  the  beauty  of  the  production. 

ERNEST  NEWMAN. 


WhateA-er  noA'elty  jazz  may 
had  has  gone.— for  me,  at  any  rale;  and 
the  bulk  of  it  noAv  merely  bores  me  to 
extinction.  The  stuff  has  become  dread- 
fully old-fashioned;  and  so  standardize 
are  all  the  devices  of  it  that  ninety-nine 
pieces  out  of  a hundred  sound  as  if  they 
had  been  written  by  the  same  man.  The 
unexpectedness  that  Avas  at  first  Us  charm 
has  become  not  merely  the  ex;,ected  but 
the  inevitable;  the  same  syncopations,  the 
same  clarinet  and  saxophone  humors,  the 
■ame  effects  with  the  mutes  in  the  brass, 
come  along  with  the  deadly  persistency  of 
the  old  jokes  about  the  mother-in-law 
and  the  railway  sandAVlch  in  the  more  il- 
literate comic  papers. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  virtue  in  jazz  qua 
JazZt  There  is  no  virtue  in  any  particu- 
lar form  of  music;  there  is  virtue  only  m 
composers.  If  the  art  of  fugue  Avnting 
had  been  discovered  only  a fcAV  years  ago, 
there  Avould  probably  have  happened  to 
It  just  what  has  happened  to  jazz;  every- 
body would  be  writing  fugues,  and  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thou- 
sand of  them  would  be  very  bad  fugues. 
There  is  no  salvation  for  music  in  forms 
or  fashions  or  coteries;  there  is  salvation 
The  only  hope  for 


“.Marriage  of  Figaro”  in  English 
For  flic  first  performance  of  the  series 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Jlusic  School  Set- 
tlement William  Wade  Hin.shaAV  present- 
ed "The  Marriage  of  Figaro”  at  Carnegie 
Hall  last  cAcning.  There  was  considerable 


only  in  composers, 
jazz  is  in  its  being  taken  up  by  some  com- 
poser who  can  really  compose.  He  Avill 
have  to  be  a composer  for  Avhom  jazz  is 
the  natural  medium  of  expression;  other- 
wise he  Avill  fail  in  it  as  lamentably  as 
Stravinsky  did.  Is  Mr.  George  GersIiAvin, 
who.se  "Rhapsody  in  Blue"  AA-as  given  on 
Saturday,  the  St.  George,  who  Avlll  rescue 
the  fair  maiden  of  jazz  from  the  dragons  of 
dullness  and  convention  that  have  latterly 
seized  on  her? 

Perhaps.  Mr.  Ger.shwin  certainly  has 
Ideas,  and  ideas  are  novelties  In  a form  of 
music  that  has  become,  apart  from  its 


The  first  "Meisterslnger”  of  the 
season  drcAV  a large  and  loudly  ap- 
preciative audience  to  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  yesterday.  It  was  a 
familiar  perforrnance  and  the  cast  was 
thoroughly  well  known,  yet  the  re- 
vlA'al  of  tilts  benlgu  and  noble  opera 
always  brings  a sense  of  ncAV  satisfac- 
tion to  Its  hearers. 

Most  of  the  singers  in  yesterday’s ! 
cast  had  been  identified  Avith  their 
roles  in  last  year’s  performances. 
There  were,  however,  two  changes  In 
the  first  announcements.  Clarence 
Whltehill,  who  was  to  sing  Hans 
Sachs,  was  lndlspo.sed  and  Paul 
Bender  stepped  Into  his  role.  Leon 
Rothier  took  the  role  of  Pogner 
left  vacant'  by  Mr.  Bender.  The 
Bender  Sachs  was  heard  once  last 
year;  since  then  he  has  gained 
immeasurably  in  authority  and  hu- 
man tenderness.  Mr.  Rothier  sang 
well  as  Pogner  but  his  dramatic 
conception  of  the  role  belongs  more  to 
Paris  than  Nurmberg.  Elizabeth 
Rethberg  repeated  her  genuine  and 
endearing  Eva  and  Rudolph  Lauben- 
thal was  Walther. 

Artur  Bodanzky  conducted  with 
the  Adgor  and  command  and  the  close 
sense  of  tonal  balance  between  the 
orchestra  and  the  sta.ge  which  makes 
this  opera  one  of  his  greatest  achieve- 
ments. 


Symphony  Concert  for  Chitdrei 
The  New  York  Symphony  Orche 
under  Walter  Damrosch  gave  an 
o'clock  concert  for  children  at  Cam 
Hall  yestepda.y  morning.  Mr.  Damrc 
in  his  interesting  little  speeches,  by  s 
particularly  apt  remark,  stamped 
pieces  in  their  memories  which  w< 
never  again  lo.se  the,  association  of  Id 
The  four  numbers  on  the  program  v 
happily  contrasted,  beginning  -witi 
sparkling  Bizet  Suite,  to  be  foi. owed 
an  andante,  from  Haydn's  ''Siirp 
Symphony,”  a composer  whose  genia 
and  simplicity  appeal  e.speclally  to 
Damrosch.  a real  children’s  "Corn 
from  Debussy,  and  the  marked  J'hyi 
of  Mozart's  "Turkish”  march,  w! 
many  of  those  present,  young  or 
must  have  memorized  in  the  course 
their  piano  .studios. 


“Die  Meislcrsingcr”  at 
Opera  for  the  First  Time 
This  Season 


Another  large  crowd  greeted  Jascha 
Heifetz  at  Carnegie  Hall  for  his  first 
recital  of  the  season.  In  his  program, 
Mr.  Heifetz  evidently  held  to  the 
theory  that  a S.aturday  matinee  per- 
I formance  should  be  entertaining 
'rather  than  ImpresslA'e  for  his  numbers 
I ipok  their  cue  from  such  fragments 


At  (he  Metropolitan  Opera  House; 
MeisterKinger  von  Nurnberg,”  ^ora  in  t 
nets  and  four  scenes  (In  German), 
and  music  by  Richard  AVagrter. 

C.AST 

Kva BliZP.betli  Roth 

Magdalene Marion  i 

AValther  von  Slolzing. .. Rudolf  Usuber 

Han.s  .Sachs Paul  Be 

Beckmesser Gustav  Schuelzer 

Pogner bcon  Ro 

Korhner Carl  Sch 

Vogelges.ang Ma.x  T 

Zorn Angelo  1 

Moser Max  Alti 

Eissllnger Giordano  Psltrl 

Nachtigall l.OUis  d’Ai 

Oriel Paolo  Ana 

Follz James  a -j 

Schwartz William  Oust;  ^ 

Pavid George  Mi 

A Night  AVatchman Arnold  C 


|iu. 


Condurtor Artiir  Bods 

Stage  Olreetor AVIllielm  von  Wyi 

f'liorue  Master Giulio 

'I'eilinicai  Jilrector Edward  f 

Stage  Manager .Armando  A 


Few  of  the  three  thousand  o 
operagoers  who  left  the  Meti'opO 
at  the  close  of  yesterday's  nia 
with  the  most  poetic  and  human 
magnificent  of  all  mu.slc  singin 
their  memories  can  have  been  in 
mood  to  dispute  the  familiar  i 
that  the  Metrojiolitan  is  a great  an 
dispensable  institution.  If  the  M 
politan  chose  to  rest  its  reputAtIO 
its  "Meistersinge-r”  production  i 
we.  for  one,  Avould  shout  a glad 


AVe  shall  not  pretend  that  it  w* 
ideal  pcrform.mcc.  No  “MeifteP-n 
,can  be  ideal  without  a better  ^ 
than  Mr.  I.nubcnthul  appear* 
give  us.  He  i.s  good  to  look  At  t 
evidently  an  indefatigable  ftMM 
calories).  But  ho  cannot  act,  W* 
and  his  singing  give  littlo 


essential  A in  the  Prize  Song  is  a pain- 
ful thing  to  hear),  and  he  is  quite 
without  a sense  of  VValthers  distin- 
guishing characteristics  as  a dramatic 
figure.  But,  except  for  the  liability 
represented  by  Mr.  Laubenthal,  and 
some  minor  demerits  to  which  we  shall 
revert,  yesterday’s  performance  was 
0 thinir  long  to  be  remembered  with 
happiness;  for  it  was  filled  with  the 
irue  and  essential  spirit  of  the  mar- 
velous work.  , . ■ 

There  were  two  important  last-min- 
ute changes  of  cast.  A printed  slip  in 
the  lobbies  announced  that  “Mr.  Paul  _ 

jBender  has  graciously  consented  to  Loon  PtOthier,  in  won- 

i>i?®WWtehni,°wfo“'i^^  fndi^pose(v“‘'and  ^.as.s  voice,  a.s  the  Old  Hebrew,  who 

Ithat  “Mr.  Leon  Rothier  will  oblige  by  ' carried  off  the  honors  in  an  individual  way. 
singing  the  role  of  Pogner,  replacing  Qf  course,  the  chorus,  more  than  a hun- 
Mr.  Bender.’’  There  was  reg-rcu  foi  i i.  were  in  great  voice,  singing  with  a 

wViitehill  s indisposition;  but  Mr.  Joen-  , ° 

der’s  unexpected  assumption  of  the  v;gor  and  effect  that  afforded  a back- 
role  of  Sachs,  for  which  he  is  famous  ground  for  the  principals, 
in  Germany,  pvoveked  much  excitement 
piTinng  the'  assembled  Wagnerians.  anc  / 

■ Mr.  Bender’s  performance  was  observed  OUmtm 

with  extraordinary  interest. 


ing  a convincing  voice.  After  that  he 
was  occasionally  overwhelmed  by  the 
orchestra,  although  the  latter  was  well 
handled  by  Giuseppe  Bamboschek.  Bal- 
lester  sang  the  High  Ph-iest  acceptably, 
although  without  distinction. 

There  was  a note  of  sorcery  about  the 
voice  of  Mai-garete  Matzenaucr,  whose  rich 
mezzo-soprano  added  gi-eatly  to  the  per- 
formance in  the  role  of  Dalila.  Her  siii.g- 
ing  of  the  famous  love  aria  before  her 
dw-elling  in  the  Valley  of  Sorecic  was 


! ' It  deserved  all  the  applause  that  it 
received.  It  is  far  and  away  the  best 
thing  that  Mr.  Bender  has  done  here. 
Ills  Sachs  is  a most  persuasive  concep- 
tion— mellow,  tender,  benign;  large 
in  more  than  the  physical  sense,  warm- 
ly human  and  richly  comedic.  It  was 
full  of  delightful  and  significant  de- 
tail: the  variety  of  his  by-play  during 
Waither’s  trial  song,  for  instance,  with 
its  notation  of  the  poet’s  quick  seioi- 
tiveness  to  the  beauty  of  the  strange 
new  .song;  his  significant  start  when 
Eva  touches  his  hand  during  her  pas- 
sionate protestations  in  the  third  act; 
— heie  we  had  a swift  glimpse  into  the 
tragedy  of  the  anguished,  middle-aged 
lover  that  is  at  (he  heart  of  Wagner's 
most  lovable  conception,  with  his  deep 
Korrovv,  his  magnanimous  understand- 
ing, his  fortitude,  his  serene  renuncia- 
tion that  is  made  humorous  and  sweet 
by  the  greatness  of  the  man’s  soul. 

' * <■  ♦ 

Mr.  Bender  as  a singer  has  obvious 
defects;  yet  how  beautifully  he  sang 
“Was  duftet  doch  der  Plieder” — that  ' 
mdescribable  passage  in  which  Wagner  | 
has  miraculously  drenched  bis  horns  I 
and  his  murmuring  strings  with  the  ' 
odor  of  elder  blossoms  and  lindens,  and  j 
charged  his  orchestra  with  the  recap- 
tured magic  of  that  Old  World  summer! 
night.  And  here  it  should  be  said  that! 
he  was  eloquently  aided  by  the  poetic, 
flexible  and  sympathetic  reading  that 
Mr.  Bodanzky  gives  of  the  score.  He  is  I 
at  home  here,  and  quite  happy,  and 
clearly  authoritative,  and  he  made  us 
r^ealize  anew  that  his  “Meistersinger”  is  I 
among  his  authentic  triumphs.  j 

* * 

Miss  Rcthberg  sang  exquisitely  as 
Eva — that  ravishing  F-sharp  of  hers  ir 
"Dem  Meister  gericht’’  still  haunts  our 
ears.  Mr.  .Rothier  as  Pogner  was  .a 
gentle  and  lovable  old  boulevardicr,  as 
German  as  the  Champs  Elys^es  on  a , 
May  Sunday.  Marion  'Telva’s  w.as  a ; 
new  and  wholly  credible  Magdalene;  I 
Mr.  Schutzendorf’s  delightful  Beckmes-  ^ 
set  was  as  irresistible  as  we  found  it  j, 
ast  year,  and  Mr.  Meader  was  as  f 
nearly  perfec;  a David  us  we  ever  ex- 
pcct  to  witness  But  wc  wish  the 
chorus  in  the  riotous  finale  of  the  sec- 
pnd  act  did  not  stand  around  as  if  thov 
were  singing  the  “Hallelujah”  in  “The 
Messiah,"  and  we  wish  .Mr.  Setti  would 
tell  his  tenors  in  the  sublime  “Wach’ 
aiif”  chorus  to  remember  their  musical 
manners  and  not  drown  out  all  the 
other  voice  part.i. 

Ihere  was  a good-. size,!  ludicnce- 
not  an  overwhelming  one.  o:  course; 
or  "Die  Meister.singer”  i.-  merely  one 
of  the  three  or  four  suprein,;  master- 
pieces of  music,  and  is  not  in  Mr. 
Gigli's  repertoire.  But  all  the  local 
Wagnorites  wore  th.  re  , at  lea.st  w;- 
hope  they  were);  and  they  are  not 
ikely  to  forget  the  oo  asioti  very  soon. 


Vn  Afternoon  With  the  Younger! 
Generation,  American  ' 
and  European 

L^cture-KecitaJ  by  th*5  League  of  Com* 
Inc.»  at  the  Andcr&on  Galleriee. 
PROGRAM 

Georges  Migoi — A la  mcniolre  de  Lili  Bou* 
langer  (trio). 

Mmc.  Elfrida  Boos.  Jacob  Mofetechkih  and 
Leroy  Shield. 

Brie  Foffg— Two  Fflery  Pieces:  Grimm; 

The  ■\Vee  Folks’  Market. 

Leroy  Shield 

George  AnMieil — Sonata, 

Mis.s  Carol  Robinson. 

Lecture;  "Tho  Younger  Generation  in 
Music.  ' 

Olin  Downes. 

Aaron  Copland — Passacaglia;  The  Cat  and 
the  Mouse. 

Played  by  the  composer. 

Bernard  Rogers — Two  Songs:  in  the  Gold 
Room;  Notturno. 

■Rirhard  Hammond — Two  Songs:  Darts  les 

Manlagnes;  Les  trois  Princesses. 

Mme.  Inez  Barbour. 

Daniel  Lazarus — Fantasy. 

Alois  Haba — Two  Grotesque  Pieces. 

Ijrnst  Krenek — A Dance  Study. 

Leroy  Shield.  - , * 

Alexander  Stein-irt — Three  Songs:  Lady  of 

the  Cioud$i  Sno^v  of  ,T\t'Uisht;  Footstepe 
in  the  Sand.  • * \ 

Mme.  In®z  Barbour. 


“.Samson  et  Dalila’’ 

Shorn  of  Us  co.stumes  and  stage  trap- 
plng.s  like  the  heroic  Hebrew  of  hi.«  locks, 
"Samson  et  Dalila”  received  an  adequate 
and  Interesting  presentation  as  a "concert” 
at  the  .Metropolitan  0|.era  House  last 
night.  W'liatever  the  shortconiing.s  of  the 
effort,  anil  there  wore  several,  it  illus- 
trated the  fact  that  by  careful  selection 
I a number  of  operas  may  readily  receive 
, pri'M'ntallon  ii,  concert  form  and  attracb 
•'  fro-,  di'd  a bouse  as  ll.stcnod  attentively 
and  appreciatively  to  Uic  .Saint-Sacns 
ni  lisle 

Ml,  , lii  'f  Intero.st  in  tlie  .“iliigcrs  cen- 
ter.-d  iii„;n  Mai  tin  Oehrnan,  Ui,  tenor,  and 
Vli  eiif.  Hall,  sti-r.  bar  itone,  wbo  were 
hi  ',  iiur  ib  'lr  d,  iiiit...  \fo.st  iinfoi’lunately, 
^ li  r,pe  i-,j  unfamiliar  with  the  score, 
f fi  orii  b'.nk#  .-nd  hi  tlme.s  with  a 

I bt  I • dfnn,  < " liman,  an  Samson,  as 
• ffp.  i;  . , ,,  ,1,,  - -ne,  ibat  be- 
fore .1.'  i.n.pi,  „r  n,-on  In  ,i  ;plav- 


Whcii  that  admirable  and  stimulating  \ 
organization,  tho  League  of  Composers, 
uinounced  that  it  purposed  to  open  its 
-casoii  witii  a concert  devoted  to  the 
•ask  of  showing  u.-:  “what  the  young 
men  under  tliirty  are  writing  in  music; 
vo-Jay,”  none  but  the  callous  or  '.he 
cynical  could  have  wished  to  stay  awry. 
Since  we  are  net  either,  as  yet,  we  re- 
paired to  the  ,\nderson  Galleries  yes- 
terday afternoon  with  a good  deal 
of  elaborately  repressed  e.xcitement. 
The  musical  youth  of  the ' budding 
generation — tlic  young  lions  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, franco,  Gtrra.any,  Italy,  Eng- 
aind.  Boston,  Brooklyn  . . . Alois 

Haba,  Ernest  Krenek,  George  Antheil, 
of  Trenton  and  Paris,  wh'b  is  said  to 
be  setting  Joyce’s  “Ulysses”  to  music; 
■provocative  names  and  symbols,  these. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  Olin  Downes,  the 
persuasive  music  critic  of  “The  Times,” 
who  spent  last  summer  in  the  modern- 
ist trenches  of  Europe,  -was  to  tell  us 
vhat  he  thought  of  it  all.  , 

I'o  we  v/ent. 

The  proceedings  began  with  George# 
Migot’s  Trio  (violin,  viola  and  nia'no), 

■I  dirge  in  memory  of  Lili  Bou|anger, 
he  gifted  young  French  composer  who 
lied  a few  years  ago  after  writing  some 
music  rich  in  promise.  Migot,  now 
I'rtiity-three,  is  the  composer  w,hose 
Agrestides”  was  performed  a while 
•).go  in  Paris.  His  Trio  is  a gently 
l■jegiacal  work,  which  we  should  have 
cuessed  was  in  memory  of  Claude  De- 
lussy  rather  than  of  the  lamented  Mll^. 
Vioulanger,  if  we  had  not  known  hetter. 
Then  Mr.  Leroy  Shield,  an  astoundingjy 
c.apable  pianist  who  seems  able  to  play 
.inj thing,  ran  through  the  “Two  Faery 
f'iece;”  of  Eric  Fogg,  who.  appropriate- 
ly enough,  was  born  in  England  twenty- 
i<ne  years  ago,  studied  under  Granville 
Baiitock,  and  has  composed  a consider- 
able quantity  of  music  reputed  to  be 
‘very  free  and  modern.”  If  the  "Two  , 
Faery  Pieces”  ere  Mr.  Fogg  ■ at  his  i 
freest  and  most  modern,  we  wonder  j 
,what  he  is  like  when  he  is  in  a mood  , 
|i  f God-fearing  orthodoxy?  f 

I When  George  Antheil’s  “Jazz  Sonata’’  I 
1 egan,  we  all  sat  forward  on  our  seats,  i 
I for  hero  was  music  by  the  Enfant  TOr- 
^ ible  of  Contemporary  music,  who  is 
-.aid  to  make'  Stravinsky  sound  like 
Tbarles  VS.akeficld  Cadman,  and  -aho 
lias  a'  hievod  the  incredible  distinction 
• if  being  hissed  as  a radical  by  Schon- 
’nerg  and  his  pupils.  He  is  also  ered- 
lited  with  an  “American  Symphony,” 
ui'posed  lo  have  been  inspired  by 
sky-ocrapers,  m.ichines,  subway.#,  clec- 
'ric  light.--,”  and  scored  for  bassoon, 
trumpet,  trombone,  flute  and  violin  (he 
hould  have  u.-"d  a typewriter  in  hi» 
oixheitra,  a-  Erik  Satie  did  in  his 


' ollet  “Parade  ;.  r 

If  young  Mr.  Antheil  has  really  set} 
Sikyscrapers  and  subwa-vs  to  music,  that 
|is  all  to  the.  good — we  nope  iic  has* 

’ made  as  fresh  and  authentic  music  out 
of  them  as  Honegger  did  out  of  his 
mogul  locomotive.  And  if  he  chooses 
to  score,  for  an  orchestra  consisting  of 
sixteen  first  and  sixteen  second  subway 
turnstiles,  two  B-flat  carwhecls  and  ten 
muted  linotypes,  we  should  be  the 
. last  to  reprove  or  mock  him.  The  ques- 
' tion  is,  of  course,  what  Mr.  .\ntheil 
does  with  his  subway  turnstiles  after 
I he  sets  them  in  operation. 

The  League  of  Composers  did  not 
; satisfy  our  curiosity  on  this  point. 
They  offered  us  only  a piano,  with  Miss 
! Carol  Robinson  playing  as  tame  a piece 
j of  genteel  jazz  as  we  have  heard  in  a 
I long  time. 

It  was  a “sonata”  only  in  the  sense 
! that  an  upper  berth  is  a suite  at  the 
Ritz — though  that  is  nothing  we  need 
quarrel  over  wi'th  Mr.  Antheil,  for  the 
word  “sonata”  has  meant  various 
-things  in  -musical  history.  But  it  has 
never  before  meant  a few  dozen  meas- 
ures ’of  sentimentalized  jazz,  about  as 
terrifyingly  radical  as  a meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  Preserving  the  Grave  of  Men- 
delssohn. • 

Mr.  Aaron  Copland’s  “Passacaglia” 

1 and  “Tlv  Cat  and  the  Mouse”  were  a 
good  deal  more  competent  and  amusing 
— sinewy  and  well-contrived  pieces, 
making  expert  use  of  the  natural  so- 
norities of  the  instrument.  The  “Fan- 
tasy” of  Daniel  Lazarus,  a French 
Independent  of  twenty-six,  was  forth- 
right and  muscular;  and  so  were 
the  “Two  Grotesque  Pieces’’  by  Haba, 
the  famous  Czecho-, Slovakian  exponent 
of  quarter-tone  music.  He  has  in- 
vented a quarter-tone  piano,  and  has 
even  trained  a chorus  to  sing  quarter- 
tones,  as  M'r.  Downey  told  us  in  his  sage 
and  refreshing  talk.  But  the  League 
’nad  no  quarter-tone  piano  on  hand  yes- 
terday, .so  they  displayed  to  us  a phase 
of  Haba’s  music  Tvhicb  showed  him  as 
a good  musical  Indian  sticking  soberly 
to  the  reservation.  It  was  fresh,  vig- 
orou.s  writing,  mildly  polytonal.  So  was 
the  “Dance  Study”  by  Ernst  Krenek 
(born  in  Vienna  twenty-four  years  ago 
! and  a pupil  of  the  ineffectual  Schreck- 
er).  Krenek’s  piece  was  the  strongest 
thing  on  the  afternoon’s  list — music  ! 
with  a clear  and  logical  sense  of  line,  i 
direct  and  incisive,  handled  with  a i 
stimulating  sweep  and  energy. 


of  Widor  and  Oedalge.  He  Is  a painter 
I and  wrltf  r a.s  well  as  musician.  He 
comes  of  Huguenot  descent,  and  one  of 
his  a;  was  slain  for  his  faith. 

Migot  bell  ves  that  the  true  sources  of 
French  art  are  Celtic-Gothic  and  not 
Greck-Ror.ian ; that  the  Iniluonce  of  the 
Chunh  ha.s  impregnated  French  music 
with  ItaEanl.sm,  which  Is  not  its  rightful 
j destiny,  th.s  Is  -.11  very  pretty.  V\  ..at 
j of  the  trio?  It  has  a dark  color  an.’ 
perhaps  a Gothic  liu.-.  There  l.s  feeling 
in  the  composition,  but  a second  hear- 
ing would  determin*  better  than  a first 
whether  a monobi  iy  of  coloring  and 
dynamics  and  a laiher  loose  form  do 
or  do  not  ju.stify  themselves  by  the 
value  of  the  music  and  the  fulfilment 
of  the  composer’.s  intention. 

Two  Faery  Pl'.'ces  by  Eric  Fogg, 
played  by  Mr.  .'Shield,  were  disappoint- 
ing. They  were  In  the  pretty-pretty 
vein  of  mincing  Celtlcl.sin  affected  by 
eome  young  British  composers  of  thi.# 
day.  Eric  Fogg,  .oged  ‘21.  the  .son  of 
an  English  organist  and  a pupil  of 
Granville.  Rantock,  has  already  a long 
list  of  compositions  to  his  credit.  It  Is 
plain  that  he  has  facility.  Iniltatlvenc-ss. 
and  that,  at  least  .“O  far  a.s  the  piece.# 
heard  ye.sterilay  are  concerned,  he  hae 
written  too  much. 

Then  came  the  ‘‘Jazz”  .son.ata  by 
George.#  .\ntheil.  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten about  him  by  Ezra  Found  and  other 
warm  proponent.#  of  modeniLsm.  Fer- 
haps  we  are  getting  old  fashioned; 
perhaps  we  are  lap.sing  Into  con.serva- 
tlsm,  but  w-e  found  thi.s  sonata  poor 
• and  posturing  .stuff.  It  is  not  In  th.- 
( least  astonishing  to  learn  that  Mr.  An- 
theil. Alsa  tian-FoIish  by  descent,  born- 
In  New  .lersey,  traveled  In  Europe  and 
Africa,  Influenced  by  everything  under 
the  .sun.  is  the  author  of  a .sonata  for 
violin,  piano  and  bass  drum  ■ndth  which 
he  created  confusion  at  a Paris  con- 
' cert ; that  he,  believes  In  putting  sky- 
.scrapers  and  automobiles  Into  music ; 
that  he  ha.s  written  an  American  sym- 
phony of  which  parts  had  to  be  cut  out 


of 


at  rehearsal  to  relieve  the  exhausted 
players ; that  he  has  written  a jazz 
operetta  accompanied  by  pianolas.  All 
this  Is  unquestionably  true  of  Mr. 
Antheil.  His  co  nposition  was  intelli- 
gently and  bravely  played  by  Esther 
Strclcher. 


I 

- - . I 

Most  of  this  music  was  linear  music,  I 
black  and  white  music — -Antheil’s,  Cop-  I 
land’?,  that  of  Lazarus,  Haba  and  | 
Krenek.  But  the  songs  by  the  three  | 
! .Americans,  Bernard  Rogers,  Richard  | 
! Hammond  and  Alexander  Steinert,  ; 
j were,  for  the  most  part,  music  of  rich 
I and  subtle  color,  nnisic  felt  as  con- 
trasting hues  and  washes;  music  in  the 
modern  French  tradition;  though  Mr.  ; 
Stcinert’s  mannen  was  more  immedi- 
ately contemporaneous  than  that  of  the  | 
two  other  men.  These  three  Americans  | 
are,  we  believe,  in  their  westering 
twentie#.  'Messrs.  Rogers  and  Ham-  • 
rnond  live  in  New  York;  Mr.  Steinert 
is  said  to  have  forsaken  the  Ceit’c 


A passacagll-a  and  a kind  of  huinor- 
e.sque  called.  ''The  Cat  and  the  Mouse.” 
by  Aaron  Copeland,  were  performed  by 
the  composer.  The  passacaglia  is  care- 
fully and  .seriously  made.  It  has  at 
least  backborie  .and  it  might  have  more 
if  one  knew  it  better,  although  the  ideas 
seemed  to  .us  rather  dry.  "The  Cat  and 
the  Mou.se”  Is  partially  realistic  and,  in 
that  sense,  possibly,  amusing.  i 

Two  songs  by  Bernard  Rogers,  "In  I 
the  Gold  Room”  and  "Nottumo,''  and  i 
two  song.s  by  Richard  Hammond,  "Dans 
les  Montagnes"  and  "Les  Trois  Frin- 
cesses,"  were  sung  with  intelligence  and  ! 
' good  diction  by  In_z  Barbour.  'Those  of  ' 
Rogers,  who  is  a Bloch  pupil  and  w-hose 
‘ Prelude  to  the  Faithful  ’ was  played 
I ^ last  sea  on  by  the  State  Symphony,  have" 
a certain  quiet  feeling  that  is  sincere 
and  not  exaggeiated,  and  a harmonk 
flow  that  Is  not  forced.  The  songs  oi 


Richard  Hammond  are  modestly  made 
by  a musician  of  sensitive  feeling  and 

frivolities  of  Boston  for  the  Latin  au#- 1 Tlfe1'e‘^is^rpr^ec%ion^ihif  a dangm- 
tcritiei  of  Pans.  The  three  of  them  of  nicety,  but  does  not  quite  cross  the 

line  and  a feeling  for  the  finer  shades 
of  beauty  that  may  betoken  a talent  to 
be  heard  from,  though  the  music  felt 
to  us  a little  tentative,  a little  uncertain. 


are  obviously  men  of  poetic  temper,  of 
rare  taste  ami  finesse.  Mr.  Rogers’s 
“Notturno”  is  lovely  in  mood  and  tex- 
ture; Mr.  Hammond’s  "Les  Trois  Prin- 
cesses” is  finely  imaginative,  and  ■'ve 
liked  all  three  of  Mr.  Steinert's  for 
their  distinction  and  restraint. 


The  seven  songs  were  sung  with  in- 
sight ani^  sympathy  by  that  admirably 
musicianly  singer,  Inez  Barbour.  An 
"acute  and  honorable”  minority  of  Sab- 
bath eoncertgoers  applauded  the  music 
with  discretion. 

Mr.  Downes  was  listened  to  with 
I close  attention.  He  described  briefly 
and  pungently  his  experiences  at  the 
European  front  last  summer,  and  then. 


It  is  a good  thing  when  an  organization 
for  the  propagation  of  modern  music,  , 
native  and  foreign,  puts  side  by  side 
young  Europeans  and  young  Americans.  : 
It  may  be  .said  that  the  American  instru-  1 
mental  pieces  of  yesterday  were  not 
worse  than  those  of  the  Europeans.  | 
which  Is  something ; it  may  even  be  re-  . 
•marked  that  Mr.  AntheiTs  violent  ob- 
jectives have  a force  even  If  they  also 
i have  a secret  uneasiness  and  brag 
J that  is  better  than  the  faint  grimaces  oi 
1 Haba  In  his  "Two  Grotesque  IMeco.'-’,' 
Krenek  in  his  "Dance  Study."  and  also  . 

1 Lazarus  In  his  "Fantasy."  tVe  cannot 
personally  take  any  of  these  four  pieces 
seriously. 

turning  to  the  subject  of  America  and  f AfelairdVr^St^ednerk^th"^^^^ 
her  music  of  the  future,  he  spoke  with  ing,  writing  for  the  voice  that  .showed  a 


Wisdom  and  sympathy  and  a tonic 
frankness.  His  plea  for  more  co- 
operation among  the  various  factors  in 
our  musical  life,  for  a livelier  inter- 
i change  of  ideas,  finds  a present  re- 
J sponse  in  the  activities  of  the  League 
cf  Composers — to  which  we  wish  m- 
crease  of  power  and  prosperity. 

I I By  OLIN  DOWNES. 


regard  for  the  capacities  and  expressive 
powers  of  the  human  organ,  and  colorful  ' 
accoinpanimente.  We  believe  these 
songs  are  of  earlier  origin  than  the 
I' music  that  Mr.  Steinert  has  written  In: 
Parl-s.  They  are  straightforward,  have  i 
sentiment  and.  a,re  mclodlou.s— dl.sgraceful  1 
word ! The  program  was  much  too  long,  ' 
especially  a.s  its  length  was  extended 
' by  a disquisition  upon  the  music  of  all  ' 
the  world  and  the  hereafter.  It  did  not  | 

I reveal  any  commanding  figure  among  j 
I the  young  generation.  * 


L^asrue  of  Composers,  | STOJCWSKI  PLAYS  HIS 

The  League  of  Composers.  Inc.,  gave 
its  first  concert  of  the  .sea.son  yester- 


day afternoon  in  the  Anderson  Galleries. 
The  compositions  were  all  by  young  com- 
posers, Europeans  and  Americana,  of 
today.  Most  of  the  talents  represented 
on  the  program  were  those  of  young 
men  in  their  earlier  twenties. 

The  concert  oiione.l  with  a trio  by 
Oeorges  Migot  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Lili  Boulanger  and  played  by  Mme. 
BJfrtda  Boos.  .Jacob  Mestechkln  and  Le- 
roy Shield,  pianist.  Mlgnot  is  a pupil 


nwN  PIANO  COHCERTO 

The  piano  concerto  by  Sigismond  Sto- , 
Jowski  was  the  centrepiece  of  the  Pliil-  i 
harmonic  Society's  concert,  under  Wll-  i 
leni  van  Iloogstraten,  at  Carnegie  Hall  ’ 
yesterday  afternoon.  Mr.  .Stojowskl  ap- 
pean  d as  both  pianist  and  '-.ompo.ser.  ' 
Tho  "concerto  was  written  In  1909  and 
I9l0,  and  first  performe'l  In  I.ondon  at 
a London  Symphony  concert  at  Queen's 
Hall,  under  Arthur  Niklsch.  in  1013;  Mr. 


cept'  the  last) ' expressed  the  character-1 
istlcf.  of  precision,  suavity,’  grace  and] 


‘ t,iJowskl  play- d the  piano  P irt.  The 
•'onccrto  wr.=  given  In  America  for  the 
flr.-t  tiniv  in  1015  at  a concert  of  Mr. 
' St..J,)wski's  works  at  Carnegie  Hall  with 
ill  rhllliarnionlo  Orchestra.  The.se 
! fi ^ were  taken  from  the  program 
: notes. 

There  are  three  movements,  played 
without  pause,  and  which,  with  their 
contra-ting  mood.s.  give,  the  pianist  vir- 
' tuoso  many  opportunities  for  displays  of 
, .■xi'cution.  In  fact,  tlie  composer,  after 
i ■-'■tr  m inner  of  l-i.szt,  frequently  liolds  up 
• the  continuity  of  his  composition  to  in- 
, Julgc  the  fleetne.ss  of  his  fingers.  There 
are  moments  when  he  Introduces  a mel- 
ody hs  plcture.sque  as  a Grieg,  and  at 
no  time  doe.s  he  depart  from  the  style 
'which  can  be  termed  neo-romantlc  or 
pre-modern.  He  Is  original  in  his  idea.*, 
but  he  has  passed  through  those  phases. 

I end  they  have  left  him  Incurably  melo- 
I dlous.  The  scherzo  was  truly  sparkling 


and  In  the  thema  Mr.  StoJowskI  started 
■ with  a fine,  broad  statement,  which  he 
' subsequently  disguised  through  a dozen  ’ 
vfi  ri,i.tions. 

Mr.  van  Iloogstraten.  alert,  energetic 
and  punctual  as  usual,  gave  a clear  and 
Intelligent  reading  of  the  “Leonore" 
overture.  Xo.  3.  He  ended  his  program 
with  the  favorite  “Pathetic'’  of  Tchai- 
kovsky. one  of  the  works  which  at  the 
st.adiuin  during  the  Summer  secured  the 
large.st  audiences  after  Beethoven’s 
Xlnth  Symphony. 


^ vivacity. 

I Lewis  Richards,  another  exponent  of 
• that  once  neglected  but  now'  resurrected 
’ instrument,  the  harpsichord,  displayed 
his  command  of  Its  thin,  tinkling  key-1 
i board  in  the  Haydn  concerto  for  harpsi- 
. chord  and  orchestra:  it  carried  the  mind 
back  to  a period  of  hoops  and  powdered  ' 
hair,  when  times  seemed  simpler  and 
manners  more  punctilious.  Haydn  would 
have  recognized  his  composition  with 
pleasure,  and  w’ould  have  Joined  in  the  I 
applause  It  elicited. 

■The  “Chansons  a Danser"  was  written  ; 
by  Alfred  Bruneau  for  voice  and  piano.  ^ 
to  the  poems  of  CatuUe  Mendls.  the  | 
orchestrated  score  is  by  F.  Casadesus.  . 
The  six  short  movements  Illustrated  the 
current  Frencli  dances  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  were  voted 
charming.  

Two  miniatures  by  A.  Mr  alter  Kramer, 
an  American  • composer,  found  their 
place  on  the  program  and  fitted  in  the 
tonal  scheme  remarkably  well. 

Vt  the  conclusion  of  the  ensemble 
music  Jlessrs.  Barrere  and  Richards 
gave  their  hearers  a further  treat  by 
playing  Buch's  Sonata  in  E flat  for 
fulte  and  harpsichord.  The  wl^ry  preci- 
sion of  the  latter  agreed,  by  t^hc  law  of 
contrasts,  admirably  with  the  silvery 
tone  of  the  former.  The  two  artists  were 
greatly  applauded. 

"I  have  a custom.’’  announced 
George  Barrere  at  his  last  concert. 


may  I draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
you  and  Mr.  Downes  are  the  only  musical 
critics  Invited  to  the  PYiends  of  Music  con- 
certs and  that  these  Invitation  tickets  are 
• Bent  out  by  my  order  alone?  I regret  that 
you  have  not  been  able  to  come  to  the  two 
concerts  we  have  . given  thus  far  this 
season.  I know  you  have  not  been  there  be- 
cause you  could  not  have  written  of  our 
Bach  concert  that  the  orchestra  and 
chorus  frequently  had  ragged  edges,  nor  of 
the  concert  of  Sunday  last  that  the 


THE  DAY. 

The  perverseness  with  which  musl-, 
cal  artists  load  themselves  with  un- 
necessary hajidicaps  makes  one  mar- 
vel, occasionally.  Leff  Boulshnoff.  for 
instance,  a young  pianist  who  comes 
from  Europe  with  a promising  record 
of  recent  successes,  arranged  the  pro- 

orchestra  should  have  had  more  rehear.sals.  fgj.  his,  introductoo’  recital  at 

Our  concerts  are  unique,  as  there  is  only  one  A.eolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  with 
Bodanzky  and  only  one  Friends  of  Music  ^he  apparent  object  of  proving  that  he 


STATE  SYMPHONY  PLAYS. 


'In  every  program  I include  an  .Amer- 
ican, at  every  concert — not  only  on 
Fourth  of  July.” 


Stransky  Gives  Smetana  and  Dvorak 
Program  at  Metropolitan. 

The  State  Sj-mphony  Orchestra  at  the 
Metropolitan  yesterday  opened  a sub- 
scription series  of  eight  Sunday 
matinees,  running  to  next  March  and 
comprising  one  of  the  most  extensive  in 
s'ope  and  soloists  planned  by  »ny  out- 
side organization  at  the  op^ra  hou.se  on 


SOUSA  IN  TRIBUTE  TO  ‘‘JAZZ” 


He  Gives  "Music  of  the  Minute"  at 
Manhattan  Gala  Concert. 


Broadwa.v.  There  was  an  audience  that 
■noukl  have  filled  the  usual  concert  hail, 
though  some  spaces  remained  in  the 
theatre’s  larger  capacity.  A con.'iderable 
eootlon  was  taken,  however,  by  local 
• 'zechoslovak  societies,  in  honor  of  Con- 
ductor .Stransky’s  Inaugural  program 
from  Smetana  and  Dvorak. 

Smetana’s  hundredth  birtH  anniversary 
fhl.syear  had  recalled  the  composer  whose 
opera,  “The  Bartered  Bride,”  produced 
Feb.  1!).  3 ’'on.  in  Ga.ttl’s  first  season,  had 
charmed  Metropolitan  audiences  -nuth  its 
Bohe.Tiian  dances.  Echoes  of  the  same 
wealth  of  folk  tunes  appeared  in  three 
f.imiliar  tone  poems  yesterday — “Bohe- 
’ ila’s  Fields  and  Groves,”  “Vy.sehrad” 
and  “The  Mold.au,"  from  the  cycle,  “My 
Country.”  The  matinee  ended  with 
a popular  rehearing  of  DvoAk’s 
symphony  "From  the  New  World, ” a 
rare  souvenir  of  a musician's  stay  In 
New  York  thirty  years  ago.  i 


Edwin  Hughes  Gives  Novel  Program  j 

I'idwin  Hughes,  the  pianist,  gave  a rc-  i 
cital  last  evening  at  Aeolian  Hail,  with 
a program  of  novel  interest  to  local 
musicians.  Following  Beethoven's  so- 
nata Op.  31,  number  3,  and  a group 
fiom  Chopin,  the  player  turned  to  pres- 
ent-day .American.^.  Ho  was  perhaps 
the.  first  to  adopt  Henry  Cowell’s 
curious  “tone  clusters.”  of  which  their 
crigm.ator  gave  examples  last  season, 
and  from  which  Mr.  Hughes  chose 
“Anger  Dance"  and  “Tlde.s  of  Manau- 
riaun,”  the  latter  effective  and  encored. 
Tliere  were  also  “first  time.s”  of  F. 
T'arr  Gere’s  “Poem  of  the  Sea’’  and 
harles  Repper’s  tango,  “The  Dancer  In 
the  Patio.”  as  well-  as  Rubin  Gold- 
mark’s  unfamiliar  “Twillng  Fantasy” 
.and  three  other  men’s  arrangements  of 
native  folk  dances.  Eugene  Putnam’s 
Pouthem  "QulII  Dance,”  Homer  Grunn’s 

y'yUni  ir*  M Y’A».-.U 


yjunl  Indian  "Rain  Dance”  and  David 
^uison’s  "Turkey  In  the  Straw.  ” ilr 
Cowell  and  Sir.  Goldm.ark.  who  were 
present,  shared  the  audience’s  applause. 


Twice  greeted  by  audiences  yesterday, 
John  Philip  Sousa  concluded  at  a 
Brooklyn  Academy  matinee  and  a gala 
evening  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House 
an  actual  ten-days’  continuous  celebra-  , 
tlon  of  his  seventieth  birthday.  The  | 
bandmaster  and  his  men  had  come  in  | 
from  concerts  half  across  America  for  j 
the  local  closing  events  of  their  thirty-  I 
second  annual  tour.  The  weather  did  j 
not  deter  some  3,000  admirers  from  j 
hailing  an  American  musical  organiza- 
tion that  (has  paid  its  own  way  for  all 
tihose  years  and  an  American  composer 
whose  works  have  “followed  the  flag” 
around  the  world. 

Famous  old  “Washington  Post  March” 
was  early  among-  the  Manhattan  encores 
last  evening,  with  excerpts  from  "El 
Capitan”  and  “Bride  Elect”  to  recall 
Sousa’s  operas,  and  two  new  band 
pieces,,  the  “Marquette  University” 
march,  written  for  that  institution’s  con- 
ferring on  Sousa  of  the  Mus.  Doc.  de- 
gree, and  "Music  of  tlie  Minute,”  a trib- 
ute of  the  bandmaster  and  his  100  men 
to  the  new  age  of  ’’jazz.”  In  more  seri- 
i ous  vein  were  the  classic  “Robespierre” 

I overture  and  a version  for  wind  instru- 
. rnents  of  Strauss’s  "Don  Juan.”  Nora 
I hauchilf?.  sang  soprano  airs  and  three 
1 bandsmen  added  solos  for  cornet,  saxo- 
phone and  xylophone.  After  the  concert 
there  was  a presentation  of  a birthday 


chorus  and  the  work  Is  rfi-J'-lv  i 

say  this  advisedl.v  as  It  Is  the  opinion  of 
artists — great  artists.  In  pre-war  times 
such  concerts  were  heard  In  Germany  and 
Austria  only.  Now,  they  no  longer  exl-st 
In  those  countries.  ' 

"It  will  give  u.s  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  have  you  at  the  concerts;  hut  I must 
beg  of^ou  not  to  allo-w  the  office  t>oy  to 
replaf^you.  for  we  have  not  invited  him. 
One  may  like,  or  not,  the  work  given,  but 
I ajn  sure  you  will  understand  that  such 
criticism,  utterly  without  musical  under- 
standing, is  detrimental  to  ,any  organiza- 
tion, and  when  it  is,  as  in  this  case,  not 
true,  it  is  quite  out  of  order.  Had  you 
beard  these  concerts  I am  confident  that 
you  would  be  greatly  mortified  to  have 
your  signature  attached  to  such  critiques. 

’’Yours  sincerely, 

•’HARKIET  I.AXIER. 

“P.  S.  Perhaps  I had  better  tell  you 
that  I am  the  president  of  the  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  Music.” 


could  be  interesting  in  spite  of  it.  Of 
all  his  list  of  eleven  numbers  there 
was  only  Balakireffs  threadbare  ‘‘I-s- 
!amy”  to  hint  that  piano  nihsic^h^ 


m 


(lot  stopped  short  at  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  With  that  slnp^ 
exception,  Mr.  Pouishnoff’s  program 
would  have  done  just  as  well  for  a re- 
cital at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  'n 
the  year  1860.  The  Liszt  B minor  so- 
nata, the  Beethoven  32  Sanations 
Schumann’s  “Vogel  als  Prophet 
Chopin  F-sharp  Impromptu— aii 
old  fiends,  were  there,  their  famil  ar- 
„..»ced 

r„"“fd  Kut' 


the 

the 


tions  with  an  arrangement  of  Wil^eto 

interminable  D mmoi 
stroke  of  d 


It  is  a pleasure  to  me  to  hear  from 
Mrs.  Lanier  at  last.  Weeks  ago,— almost 
as  soon  as  I ha.d  set  foot  In  New  York— 
iny  colleagues  informed  me  that  I would 
have  that  honor  as  soon  as  1 had  criti- 
cized the  first  concert  of  the  Society  of 
the  Fi’lends  of  Music.  I have  had  to  wait 
after  the  second  concert,  but 


till 


the 


pleasure  of  hearing  from  Mrs.  I.anler  Is 
only  the  greater  for  having  been  deferred. 

ERNEST  NEWMAN. 


Bach’s  interminable  D mmor_concerto 

^kTn  to  genius.  So  far  as  w^ 
discern  amid  the  "Musical 

comparatively  jg  a well 

dynamic  gradations. 


The  evening  jf  coloreil 


Ibe  Dextra  Male__Chorus. 

C. 


singing  organization  ^be 

Cborps  f^J^rhLdicapped  by' 

although  somewbat  nau 

“ under- supply  or 


tenors,  sang 


„,,niitv  enthusiasm, 

with  good  tonal  quail  > . 


cake  from  Sir  Thomas  Lipton. 


Francis  Rogers  in  Recital. 

Francis  Rogers,  a well-seasoned  and 
cultivated  singer,  gave  a recital  at  the 
Town  Hall  yesterday  aftemoon.  As  be- 
fitted his  experience  and  his  fastidious 
taste,  he  offered  a program  of  liigh 
quality,  which  he  interpreted  in  an  ar- 
tistic manner.  'Tliere  were  threa  sec- 
tions, Italian.  French  and  English,  and 
all  three  were  given  with  the  nicest  dic- 


tion. a matter  much  appreciated  by  the 


New  Irish  Baritone  Pleases. 

1 Walter  McNally,  an  Irish  baritone  to 
I the  manner  born,  was  heard  as  a new- 
, comer  here  at  the  Longacre  Theatre  last 
I night,  assisted  by  a compatriot  violinist, 
j Madeleine  MacGuigan.  The  singer 


audience. 

Mr.  Rogers  remained  within  his  vocal 
lirnit.s,  showing  wise  restraint  and  good 
Judgment.  ”L,es  dejax  Amours’’  by  Clay- 
ton Jones,  an  ’’IrlSh  Love  Song”  by 
Luckstone  and  Kernochan's  "Smug- 
gler’s Song”  had  to  be  repeated. 


I offered  proof  of  his  training  in  Italian 
I airs,  Handel’s  “Largo”  and  “Pagliacci” 
■ prologue,  but  it  was  his  first  Irish  love 
; song  as  a bit  of  encore  to  Leoncavallo’s 
air  that  he  established  cordial  terms 
with  a friendly  house.  He  had  the  racy 
diction  and  loverlike  fervor  of  some  dis- 
tinguished predecessors,  ai  d he  i;i  mi 
the  most  of  thtsi'  (fuaJitfes  in  later  settgs 
from  the  Old  Sod. 


Among  tiic  afternoon  concerts  were 
a song  recital  by  Francis  Rogers  at 
Town  Hall  and  a gathering  of  the. 
League  of  Composers  at  the  .Vnderson 
Galleries,  In  which  Castel-Nuovo- 
Tedesco,  Eric  Fogg  and  other  modern- 
ists contributed  their  own  composition. 


Thamai*  Karsavma  in  Dance  Recital  i 
Thamar  Karsavina  gave  her  second  per-  ^ 
formance  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  ; 
last  evening,  assisted  by  Pierre  A ladlmiroff  j 
and  M.  Gavrilov.  The  principal  ballet,  j 
“The  Happy  Deception,”  was  a light,  trl-  t 
fling  thing  done  with  delicacy  and  charm.  : 
“Oiseaii  de  Feu.”  the  famous  fire-bird  | 
dance,  vvas  a rather  di.sjotnted  and  sketchy  j 
affair.  Karsavina’s  costume  was  lovely,  j 
her  dancing  exquisite  and  splc!)t.ed_  at  I 
times,  but  on  the  whole  the  dance  was  not 
as  effective  as  some  of  her  other  numbers. 
Her  ’’Russian  Dance”  was  a far  happier 
theme  and  so  enthusiastically  received  that 
she  danced  it  again. 

M.  Gavrilov’s  ’Pollchinelle”  and  “Ma- 
zurka” were  graceful  bits,  the  latter  a 
particularly  well  done  bit  of  pantomime. , 
M.  Wadlmiroff’s  “Warrior  Dance”  and 
“Harlequin”  pleased,  too.  By  request. 
Mme.  Karsavina  did  the  “Schoenbrunner  1 
Waltz.”  a dreamy,  graceful  divertissement. 
Her  “Sleeping  Beauty,”  danced  with  her 
partner,  M.  Vladlmlroft,  along  the  stHctly 
conventional  lines  of  the  ballet,  was  also 
very  pleasing. 


-entlonal  male  Abbie 

two  assisting  s uang  very  well 

fS'  aid 

EdJTrd  Steele,  a colored  bhnd  planjst 
in  the  evening,  at  Aeolian  ^rber^ 

SruXt:  Samt-Ss^  ‘‘Rondo 

S-  T;.  Dirtl^r’ftqchni^^  com 

mand  Is  capable  and  his  st>le. 
mough  uneventful,  is  decidedly  pleas, 
ant.  Mary  Elise  Dirtier  seconded  him 
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well  at  the  piano. 


There  were  likewise  two  concerts 
at  Tbwn  Hall.  In  the  afternoon  Clai-a 
Semns  gave  the  fourbh  of  her  senes 
of  seven  recitals  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  song,  offering,  to  Walter 
Golde’s  accompaniments,  songs  >y 
Finnish  and  Scandinavian  compo^rs. 
and  two  groups  of  Brahms  liedcr, 
played  a Chykovsky  scherzo 
and  the  Brahms  G minor  rhapsody 
with  a style  and  technical  toish  that 
did  not  need  the  reminder  of  his  af- 
fliction to  make  them  commendable. 


ilAMESE  DANCERS  AT  THE  HIP 


<ew  Troupe  Present*  Native  Games  and 
Customs  at  Big  Playhouse 


I Lewis  Rieflards  Plays  With  Barrere 
j Little  Symphony  Orchestra. 

‘ The  second  concernt  of  the  Ulttle  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  under  George  Barrere 
I took  piece  last  evening  at  the  HenryJ 
I Miller  Theatre.  Lewis  Richards,  thei 
harpsicliordist,  was  the  soloist. 

There  is  a large  audience  in  New  York 
for  chamber  niusic  of  the  best'  kind. 


The,  other  evening  concerts  in- 
cluded a violin  and  piano  concert  by 
Mr.  and  Airs.  Alexander  Bloch  at  the 
Greenwich  Village  Theatre  and  a song 
recital  by  Charlotte  Lund  at  the  Prin- 
cess. John  Philip  Sousa  had  an  an- 
niversary festival  at  the  Manhattan. 

A.  S. 


WTien  Critics  DIsagre* 


A big  troupe  of  Siamese  dancers,  mu- 
icians  and  takraw  players  made  their  first 
.ppearance  outside  their  native  country 
it  the  Hippodrome  yesterday.  Their  act 
a one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  seen 
ipon  a vaudeville  stage  in  this  city. 

It  is  beautifully  produced,  the  scene  rep- 
■esenting  a Siamese  temple  courtyard.  The 
grotesque  costume.s  of  Slam  are  rich  In 
;olor  and  ornamented  effects.  The  in- 
struments played  by  the  musicians  are 
I unique  and  emit  queer  sounds.  Takraw, 
the  native  game,  is  played  ■with  a wlctker 


Arthur  Payne,  In  an  Incidental  solo, 
revealed  a good  tenor  I’olce. 


The  opera  waa  "La  Glaconda,'  with 
Easton,  -Alcock,  Mardones,  Gigli  and 
Danise  repeating  the  roles  of  the  re- 
centrevlval.  The  only  newcomer  w.as 
Jeanne  Gordon,  who  took  the  role  of 
Laura  with  such  good  effect  that  one 
was  forced  to  wonder  why  she  did  not 
elect  to  appear  In  the  cast  of  two 
weeks  ago.  Mr.  Serafln  conducted. 

Leff  Poulshnoff  in  Piano  Recital. 

I.eff  Poulshnoff,  pianist,  who  left  Rus- 
sia, four  years  since  for  Western  Eu- 
rope, appeared  for  the  first  time  In 
America  yesterday  at  Aeolian  Hall.  A 
matinee  house  found  somewhat  forbid- 
In  Brethoven’.s  C minor  varla- 
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d!n“-  fare  In  Bcetbovcn’.s  C minor 
dln„  rare  m number,  and  the  B 


and  Air.  Barrere  long  ago  captured  Us  viFW  OF  THE  fact  that  both  ciiti-  propeUed  by  hands  and  feet,  not  un- 
attentlon.  He  gave  an  unusually  In-  JN  \ lEW  OF  IHE  lact  tnat  notn  oil  tht.  tn»ther  and 

teresting  program  last  night-  There  was  A clsms  of  the  Friends  of  Music  concerts  * i w i >4  i loeWUr 

the  Schubert  Symphony  in  B flat  to  be-  had  the  proper  signature,  the  following  la  curiously  beautiful  and  highl. 

; gin  with,  where  all  the  movements  (ex-  interesting’ 


Elszt.  The  plaj-er 


diverting. 


tions,  thirty-two 

faVrly  won"  a '^tearing,  how’evor.  both  In 
(hose  works  and  in  other  m«slc.  by  his 
firm  grasp  of  piano  technique  and  thi 
keen  nervous  energy  of  his 
tio"is.  He  played  > trati.scrlbcd  oitan 
concerto  by  Frledeman  Bach  and  rfi’cc-'' 
by  Gluck.  Schumann,  Chopin  and  Bala- 
kirev. 


"La  Gioconda"  Sung  Again. 

La  Gioconda"  wa.-  repeated  at 


liant  Monday  subscription  house.  The] 
cast,  as  at  the  recent  revival  of  Pon-  1 
chlelli’s  opera,  included  Mmes.  Easton,  ^ 
Gordon  and  Alcock,  Messrs.  Gigli,  I 
Danise  and  Mardones,  and  Mr.  Serafin  I 
conducted.  Tonight  the  company  ap-  ! 
pears  at  the  Brooki.vn  Academy  in  “Lo-  | 
hengrin”  with  Mme.  Jeritza.  j 

Herbert  Dlttler,  Violinist,  Plays, 

^ Herbert  Dlttler,  violinst,  a member  of 
‘Columbia  University’s  musical  staff, 
musical  staff,  gave  a recital  in  Aeolian 
Halt  last  evening,  assisted  by  Mary 
Elise  Dittler  at  the  piano.  The  two 
’’artists  vrere  heard  by  a coidlai"  and  at- 
tentive audience  in  a program  of  which 
the  central  feature  was  the  violin 
sonata,  Opus  21,  of  Dohnanyi.  They 
. gave  also  a concerto  by  Bach,  the  rondo 
4 capriccioso  of  Saint  Saens  and  .shorter 
works  of  Pascal,  Debussy,  Krelsler  and 
Edwin  Grasse,  i 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra 

IT  'WAS  unconsciously  unkind  of  Mr. 

Stokowski  to  play  Paul  Hindemith’s 
three  "Nusch-Nuschl”  Dances  Immediately 
before  "Tod  und  Verklarung”;  the  Inevl- 
table  result  was  that  poor  little  Hindemith 
./as  gently  but  firmly  PUt  place. 

When  these  Dances  were  first  given  In 
Ix>ndon,  and  general  disappointment  was 
expressed  that  a composer  who  is  thought 
by  many  people  to  be  the  most  promising 
©f  the  younger  Germans  should  be  able  to 
do  no  better  than  thl.s.  the  excuse  vras 
made  that  the  real  Hindemith  ifi  to  be 
found  not  In  his  orchestral  work  but  in 
his  chamber  music.  That  may  be  so;  cer» 
tain  It  Is  that  the  Hindemith  of  the 
Nusch-Xu'c’.  r 5anccs  is  merely  a modl- 
©crlty  with  moments  of  mild  talent.  Ve 
really  have  the  right  to  expect  something 
more  of  a young  composer  whose  name  is 
already,  for  some  reason  or  other,  known 
wherever  musicians  congregate. 

It  has  became  the  fashion  lately  to  re- 
gard Strauss  as  a hopeless  back  number. 
But  at  any  rate  he  was  writing,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  things  like  "Tod  und 
Verklarung."  that,  all  too  familiar  as  we 
have  grown  with  their  occasional  senti- 
mental weaknesses,  are  still  very  much 
alive.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
world's  standards  of  taste  and  intelligence 
In  music  have  lately  become  lowered  when 
a composer  like  the  Hindemith  of  these 
Dances  can  be  seriously  discussed.  It  Is 
not  that  the  genre,  Is  a light  one;  a genius 
can  reveal  himself  as  well  In  cap  a,nd  bells 
aa  in  a toga.  It  is  simply  that  In  this 
lightest  of  genres  Hindemith  has  nothing 
to  say  that  was  not  a commonplace  long 
before  It  occurred  to  him  to  say  It;  It  Is 
only  the  dressing  of  the  commonplaces 
that  Is  new’.  The  first  dance,  for  example, 
might  be  the  Bees’  Wedding  as  Mendels- 
sohn might  have  written  It  after  hearing 
a few  bars  of  ’’Tristan.’’ 

Mr.  Stokowski  ^and  the  orchestra  gave 
the  work  every  possible  chance.  The 
Strauss  was  done  In  n’lasterly  style;  the 
maladif  quality  of  much  of  It  was  brought 
out  without  any  descent  Into  hysteria,  and 
the  general  level  of  tone  was  kept  so  low 
that  when  the  climaxes  came  thej’  not 
only  counted  double  but  were  got  without 
the  necessity  of  forcing  the  brass  into 
harshness.  In  the  fourth  symphony  of 
Beethoven,  again,  Mr.  Stokowski  kept  an 
admirable  restraint  upon  himself.  The 
symphony,  like  the  third  piano  concerto, 
shows  us  Beethoven  w'alklng  between 
Mozart  and  Haydn,  holding  a hand  of 
each,  and  trying.  In  spite  of  the  bigness 
of  those  young  muscles  of  hla,  to  accom- 
modate his  g.alt  to  theirs.  In  the  slow 
movement  of  the  symphony  he  edmes 
especially  close  to  the  later  Mozart;  there 
•re  times  when  It  seems  Just  an  expansion 
•f  Tamlno’e  first  aria  In  the  “Magic 
Wut*.’’ 

The  whole  work  goes  best  when  the  con- 
ductor and  the  players  blot  out  of  their 
memories,  as  they  seemed  to  do  last  night, 
the  Titan  of  the  "Erolca”  and  the  later 
symphonies,  and  think  themselves  back 
Into  the  age  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  rather 
than  forward  Into  the  age  of  the  Romantic 
alorm  and  stress.  TTie  playing  was  ex- 
quisitely gracious  and  light-fingered.  It 
would  have  been  even  more  so,  perhaps, 
had  the  nurnb»r  of  the  double  baa.ses  been 


reduced.  Ten  oftheae  elephants  are  rather 
^ large  number,  even  for  an  orchestra  of 
the  size  of  the  Philadelphia,  In  a work  of 
this  kind.  They  m'ade  one  or  two  passages 
sound  bottom  hea'vy;  Beethoven  was  danc- 
ing Indeed,  hut  In  rather  thick-soled  shoes. 

The  orchestral  arrangement  of  Bach’s 
organ  chorale  prelude,  “Wlr  glauben  aJle 
an  einen  Gott,"  wes  presumably  Mr.  Sto- 
kowski’s own,  though  the  programme  was 
silent  on  the  point.  The  scoring  Is  as 
tasteful  as  it  is  skillful,  and  the  brazen 
; climax  superb.  As  always  when  this  kind 
of  thing  Is  done  well,  I felt  that  it  la  just 
what  Bach  himself  would  have  done  with 
the  chorale  prelude  had  he  lived  on  Into  j 
the  days  of  the  modem  orchestra.  The 
Infinite  mind  of  the  Bach  of  the  chorale 
preludes  will  never  he  kno’wn  to  the  gen- 
■ public  so  long  as  they  remain  con- 
fined to  the  organ.  There  is  plepty  of  ex- 
cuse for  arranging  these  works  for  the 
piano;  there  Is  still  more  justification  for 
using  the  thousandTVolced  orchestra  to 
e^presp  thejr  marvellous  variety  of  mood. 

ERXEST  ME’WMAM. 


OTHER  MUaicV 
•\  concert  described  somewhat  mys- 
''i-lously  In  the  announcements  as 
’’Gruppe  and  Qruppe’’  turned  out  to 
iip  one  of  those  agreeable  family 
j iffalrs  In  which  Mrs.  Gruppe  (Ca- 
I inille  Plosschaert)  gave  a violin  re- 
ilal  q.nd  Mr.  Gruppe  (Paulo)  a cello 
recital  on  the  same  program.  Their 
numbers  were  scheduled  to  begin  with 
a duet — the  Haendel  Passacaglla  for 
violin  and  cello  alone — but  Instead 
their  ways  diverged  Into  various  by- 
paths of  Saint  Saens  and  Sarasate  and 
Paure.  It  Is  natural  to  exaggerate  a 
similarity  In  style  in  a concert  of  this 
type,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  both 
performers  are  of  the  same  school  In 
style  and  Interpretation.  Fortunately, 
It  Is  a mellow  and  sympathetic  school 
of  careful  phrasing  and  scrupulous 
regard  for  the  shades  of  meaning  In 
their  worthy  If  conventional  program. 


[ By  Deems  Taylor 
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PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA. 

Last  night  Leopold  Stokowsky  con- 
ducted the  finest  perfoi’mance  of 
Strauss’s  "Tod  und  ’Verklaerung"  that 
I have  ever  heard.  It  was  first  of  all 
a performance  of  grea#  tonal  beauty, 
strands  of  warm,  living  sound — such 
as  only  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
perhaps,  can  produce  In  such  perfeo- 
tlon — woven  Into  a fabric  of  vibrant 
color  shot  with  the  hlgh-lights  of  ex- 
quisitely wrought  nuances. 

But  the  performance  was  more 
than  an  amazing  feat  of  conducting 
technique.  "Tod  und  Verklaerung" 

Is  not  easy  to  sustain.  It  Is  a score 
of  such  occasionally  bewildering  com- 
plication and  so  many  climaxes  that 
a conductor  who  lacks  the  requisite 
i Intellectual  grasp  and  emotional  con- 
trol Is  In  constant  danger  of  exhaust- 
ing his  orchestra’s  resources  midway, 
and  ending  In  an  antl-ollmax. 

Mr.  Stokowsky’s  reading  was  mag- 
nificent In  Its  reach;  a reading 
that  grasped  the  fundamental  lines  of 
Strauss’s  design  and  kept  them  al- 
ways clear,  sometimes  In  sharp,  bare 
silhouette,  sometimes  bossed  in  sculp- 
turesque relief  against  their  shlm- 
I mering  polyphonic  background;  a^, 
reading  of  such  flawless  perspective  . 
and  essential  simplicity  that  at  the 
end  one  stood,  as  it  were,  on  a s'um- 
mlt,  looking  down  the  long,  winding, 
unshadowed  path  up  which  he  had 
been  borne. 

The  Strauss  work  came  jyt  the  end, 
the  climax  of  a well  structured  pro-; 
gram  that  began  w'lth  an  orchestral  j 
version  of  Bach’s  chorale-prelude, ' 
"Wlr  glauben  alle  an  olnen  Gott.” 
This  prelude.  Introduced  here  by  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  last  spring.  Is 
still  the  work  of  an  anonymous  ar- 
ranger, so  far  as  the  program-notes 
are  concerned;  but  one  knows  of  no 
statute  forbidding  a music  reviewer 
to  suspect  the  hand  of  Mr.  Stokowsky 
himself  In  the  masterly  scoring. 

The  symphony  ivas  Beethoven’s 
fourth,  welcome,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son. because  It  Is  less  overplayed, 
comparatively,  than  Its  Immediate 
numerical  nelghhors.  It  Is  no  detrac- 
tion from  Its  undoubted  greatness  to 
say  that  one  understands,  upon  re- 
newed acquaintance,  why  It  is  less 
frequen+ly  heard  than  some  of  the 
others.  It  may  be,,  as  Thayer  calls  It, 
"the  most  perfect  In  form  cf  them 
all,”  but  It  is  not  the  moat  h'tercN.Titlng 
In  thematic  material.  cvec  last 

night’s  becwitifully  >vrought  perform- 
ance eoifid  give  its  themes  the  bite, 
the  viability,  of  those  of  the  fifth  or 
the  eighth. 

Mr,  Stokowsky  followed  the  inter- 
mission with  a suite  of  three  Burmese 
i dances  from  Paid  Hundemtth’s  musi- 
cal play,  "Das  ^lusch-Nuachi.”  This 
latest  music  by  what  Mr.  Gilman 
calls  "the  Young  Hopeful  of  contem- 
porary musical  Germany”  Is  deftly 
scored,  successful,  without  being  Im- 
itative. In  establishing  Its  Oriental 
mood,  and  built  to  an  exciting  climax. 
It  must  be  even  more  effective  In  the 
theatre  than  It  was  on  the  concert 

Ut.lgP. 


In  the  afternoon  Stefl  Geyer,  a 
young  Swiss  violinist,  made  her  debut 
with  Walter  Schulthess,  also  a Swiss 
musician,  at  the  piano.  The  recital 
had  the  sturdiness  and  vigor  of  tone 
which  one  might  expect  from  this 
duet  of  nations,  but  little  of  the  fire 
j and  Inspiration.  Miss  Geyer  seems 
! more  concerned  with  technical  pre- 
I cisloa  than  with  the  emotional  content 
of  her  music — she  drove  over  the  Baon 
O Minor  Fugue  -with  a dogged  de- 
termination  as  If  to  see  the  thing 
through  at  all  costs.  Nevertheless  her 
steady,  singing  tone  Is  no  small  asset 
In  Itself  and  promises  muc’u  If  the 
subtleties  of  expression  come  later. 

Mr.  Schulthess  contributed  his  own 
piano  accompaniment  to  the  Wleniaw- 
, ski  ‘‘Etude  Caprice,”  which  ■was  writ- 
j tea  for  violin  alone.  The  work 
i showed  competence  and  c.-aftsman- 
j ship,  but  Wieiiiawskl  might  very 
jj  easily  b ; puzzled  by  such  an 
tbotigh'  .-n  his  own  behalf. 


yo’t 

the 


1 with  unbounderSl  l?^;;^^  absolute  perfection  of  the 

lifths,  partly  on  the  minute  departure  of 


Geraldine  Leo,  another 
linist,  made  her  debut  In 
She  also  ploy 
and  euth'usio.em,  oiilj'  .she  held  all  this 
under  less  perfret  control.  She  slashed 
her  way  ihrough  her  opening  num  • 
bcr.s  I,n  ,a  sort  o"  iampeatuous  fury; 
fcrtuna.tely,  the  first  number  \vu.’ 


1 

and  temperament  betw’een  the  pbsyers  in 
this  orchestra  and  in  that,  for  difference!' 
In  timbre  between  thbs  make  and  that  of 
the  same  in.strument,  for  variations  of  dy- 
namic values  at  this  concert  or  at  that, 
it  still  remains  broadly  true  that  when  the' 
composer  writes  such  and  .such  (hings  for 
such  and  such  instruments  the  resulting 
mixture  of  tone-colors  will  be  just  what 
he  calculated  upon. 

But  he  cannot  calculate  upon  choral 
I tone  and  mixtures  of  tone  with  the  sapte 
j certainty.  lie  is  safe  so  long  oiily  as 
he  keeps  to  a relatively  few  combinations. 
The  moment  he  e.xperlments  beyond  these. 

Hoist  does  hi  the  "Hymn  of  Jefus,’’  he 
gtVwfl  hostages  to  fortune.  No  two  per- 
formances of  it  that  I have  heard  in  Eng- 
land have  sounded  the  same,  and  last, 
night’s — the  first  in  New  1'ork — ■n'as  dif- 
ferent again  from  the  others.  You  can 
never  he  sure,  to  begin  with,  that  an  in- 
terval sung  by  a choir  will  be  the  exact 
interval  intended  by  the  composer.  A 
perfect  fifth  between  an  oboe  and  a flute 
is  pracUcally  certain  to  be(  perfect  enough 
for  all  ordinary  purposes;  but  an  ostensi- 
ble perfect  fifth  between  half  a dozen 
trebles  and  half  a dozen  altos  may  be  any 
one  of  a hundred  intervals,  for  each  mem- 
ber of  each  group  may  strike  a different 
pitch  frorn  the  others.  The  effects  of  this 
kind  of  uncertainty  are  generally  cov- 
ered up  either  bj’  the  mass  of  choral  tone 
or  by  the  orchestra;  but  they  stand  out 
nakedly  when  the  parts  are  Intrusted  to 
some  half-dozen  voices  separated  from  the 
main  body  of  tone,  and  with  the  compos- 
er’s whole  meaning  depending  on  the  In- 
fter-  j tervals  being  sung  in  perfect  tune. 

There  are,  for  example,  passages  of  a 
||Ccuple  of  bars  at  a time  in  the  ’’Hymn  of 
^'0-  Jesus’’  the  whole  effect  of  which  depends 


one  of  the  voices,  at  a certain  point,  from 
this  perfection.  If  the  fifths  are  not  per- 
fect, if  they  become,  as  they  did  last  night 
at  times,  slightly  augmented,  then  the 
"The  Devil’s  Tri'i”  and  -accustomed  to  really  augmented  fifth  that  follows  them 
such  attacks.  Hsr  tone  Improved, 

in  fact,  needs  to  be  not  only  sung  In- 
, ^^Ilil^ly  in  tune  by  every  member  of  the 

Icnor.  '•’'loru.s  but  with  the  finest  calculation  of  | 
about  a focus,  so  to  speaK,  between  the  various 


however,  thro’ugh  the  Vlvaidi-Nachez 
"Concerto  a MoH.” 

Tb-i  only  .“(mg  r«'clfnl  of  iho  tin 
wa«  given  'oy  Tlrnont  Dbv',.*,  n 
who  gi’ouped  ■>'«  nuinbo 


ns  of  oi  l HiUibsb  sonps  drir.vn  from  parts.  Where,  for  instance, 


I i.Julitcr  and  (’n?  Cluir.j  r.n  Tiiglo'o,"  .uu  • 

I jirsi’c.  11  wa-  .!U  n^'c’.n.hlc  pr.ogn.”>l. 
Hi  .sung  wPli  lonsUi-.  n ipprcolntton  of  It.s 
mild  I’nd  porsuo -sl VC  m-iods.  . fl. 

The  comely  and  substantial 
Stefi,  originally  a wonder-child 
and  protege  of  the  late  very  musi-  I 
cal  Queen  of  Roumania,  now  is  In 
the  twenties,  and  her  early 
career  on  the  concert  platform 
has  given  her  a large  degree  of 
repose  and  confidence.  She 
plays  with  full  musical  maturity, 
and  perhaps  here  and  there  with 
too  great  a degree  of  deliberate- 
ness. However,  her  tone  is 
voluminous  and  agreeable.  Her 
technical  equipment  is  complete. 

Her  bow-arm,  especially  com- 
mands the  admiration  of  those 
who  understand  such  things,  and 
the  same  coterie  would  consider 
her  staccatos  worthy  of  enthusi- 
asm. 

'I  K ' 
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The  Oratorio  Society’s  Concert 
'HE  “HYMN  OF  JESUS"  is  one 

the  werks  that  read  better  than  they' 
sound.  To  say  this  is  not  to  re- 
flect on  Mr.  Gustav  Holst,  %vho  always, 
whether  he  Is  writing  for  voices  or  for 
the  orchestra,  knows  perfectly  tvell  what 
he  wants  and  how  to  indicate  hi.s  wants 
on  paper.  His  only  difficulty  is  that  he 
■arites  for  the  ideal  choir,  -a-hile  the  only 
choirs  known  to  us  in  this  world  are  sub- 
ject to  all  the  ordinary  limitations  of  hu-  ! 
man  beings,  A composer  can  foresee  with 
approximate  certainty  how  his  orchestral 
score  will  sound.  When  all  allow.ance.s  , 
have  been  ni.ade  for  differences  in  skill  1 


one  chorus 
bolds  a solid  chord  against  which  the  other 
chorus  grinds  with  dissonant  chords  of  ' 
its  own,  the  chances  with  any  given  choir 
on  any  given  evening  are  a thousand  to  i 
lone  against  the  focus  being  .so  adjusted 
[that  the  result  to  the  ear  is  prec.sely  | 
what  the  composer  heard  internally  when  1 
j he  wrote  the  passage. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that 
the  work,  as  I have  said,  never  sounds  the 
same  in  any  two  performances.  It  is  a 
pity,  for  the  conception  throughout  is  a 
fine  one;  but  unfortunately  the  time  has 
not  yet  come  when  a composer  can  bo 
sure  of  having  imaginative  subtleties  of 
this  kind  realized  by  any  choir.  Mr.  '! 
Stoessel  and  his  singers  made  an  excellent  i 
attempt,  and  if  they  did  not  always  sue-  i 
ceed  the  fault  was  not  theirs.  I 

ERNEST  NEW-TiIAN. 

I By  OilN  DOWNES.  j 

Oratorio  'Society.  ; 

Ttvo  works  of  unusual  interest  made 
the  program  of  the  first  concert  of  the 
Oratorio  Society,  Albert  Stoessel,  con-  ’ 
ductor,  last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
These  were  the  "Hymn  to  Jesus,”  after 
text  taken  from  tlie  Apocryphal  Acts  of 
of  .St.  John,  by  Gustav  Holst,  performed  for  ' 
the  first  time  In  America:  and  Brahms's  ^ 
Kequiem,  interpreted  for  an  exception  '! 
in  late  jears  with  adequate  proportions 
of  chorus  and  orchestra.  f 

It  had  been  announced  that  Mr.  Holst,  t 
who  has  been  living  unostentatiously  ‘ 
for  some  time  in  .\merica.  and  to  whom 
attention  was  recently  drawn  as  thej 
recipient  of  the  Howland  Jlemorial  PrirQ 


awarded  by  Yale  University,  would  b« 
present  at  the  performance  of  his  work^ 
If  he  was  present  he  was  conspicuous  byi 
a modesty  which  caused  him  to  refrain, ; 
from  any  appearance  before  the  audl-t, 

ence,  ..  , i 

Tlie  "Hymn  to  .Tesus."  of  oi.  for  twd 
choruses  and  semi-chorus,  orchestva* 
ri.sno  and  org.an.  was  compo.ssd  in 
The  text,  .according  to  Vaughan  Wlli 
liam.s.-lia:  probahly  to  do  with  an  earl^ 


I i 


■ : ; . r rplUIO  I.'  -in.--  (M  ; POSj- 

:\li  h i.'  rf'Ialiv.’ly  short.  Is  dl- 

• 1.  d i;i  iw.'  parls.  a prelude,  a.nd  hjTun. 

71-  . ..nn>o.‘-  r ' ipploys,  -wiih  other  triu- 

d<  I ruiterl.al.  'to  plain  chants  to  the 

Kot:is  rrodetint  and  | 

■ r»nr.  t.lncuH  Glorlosi  Praelluin  Cer- | 
t-niin‘  " The-'C  .hants,  with  their 
teM-  ■11’  believoi;  to  have  emanated 
fri.i  ' T .’■■mmon  source— the  tran.^Iation 
-■f  t p-  relic;  of  the  »'ro.“S  of  Queen  Rhade- 
- unri- . iionastery  at  Poitiers  in  the 
dxt;  cenUtry. 

The  opening  of  the  hymn  is  of  rare 
b.-iuiv  and  impressiveness.  The  two 
. ; u.'-i  are  sum?  antlphonally  in  free 

• . ,ri.;  with  an  aureole  of  medieval 

ha'"mon'  as  a background  for  the  recita- 
ti  of  the  singers.  This  evokes  the 
’motion  of  old  religious  sculpture  that  is 
angular,  primitive  and  very  beautiful; 
an-;  the  primitivity  is  near  to  paganism. 
'The  Oriental  Influences  which  entered  ; 
fnfo  old  Christian  music  are  felt.  They  ; 
are  uot  represented  in  a way  that  is 
uoao-’mic  or  archeological,  but  as  things  ' 


' of  tlie  spirit.  There  is  a more  rhapsodic 
note  in  Llic  archaic  dance  music,  which 
employs  old  intervals  and  .-liythms. 

The  first  haJf  of  the  “Hymn  to 
■ Jesu.s"  . reated  the  atmosphere,  half 
pagan  and  half  mystic,  that  the  subject 
demand.s. 

Thereafter  tliis  reviewer  listened  with 
mixed  feelings.  The  music  seemed  to 
him  to  flag  in  its  inspiration.  tVith 
the  line,  “What  thing  ye  endure,  had 
not  the  Father  sent  you  to  me  as  a 
word.’’  there  i.s  a feeling  that  the  me-  j 
tre  troubles  tlie  composer,  and  the  re- 
turn to  the  outburst  of  the  beginning.  | 
“Glory  to  Thee,  Holy  Spirit,”  does  not 
restore  Uie  sense  of  unbroken  continuity 
, and  strength  of  inspiration, 
i Another  question  arises  in  estimating 
i the  value  of  the  “Hj-mn  to  Jesus.”  How 
j did  the  performance  square  with  the 
I wishes  of  the  composer?  A glance  at  the 
1 printed  music  testified  to  the  fact  that 
: the  performance  ignored  its  finer  shad- 
' ings.  Certainly,  if  the  performance  was 
not  better  than  tliat  of  the  Brahms  Re- 
quiem, it  did  not  give  the  composer  his 
due.  For  Brahms  was  treated  in  a | 
generally  sluggish  and  inexpressive ! 
manner.  The  singing  lacked  technical  i 
precision,  as  it  lacked  spirit.  Dynamics 
were  fr^uently  ignored  or  done  scanty 
justice,  'rliere  was  an  absence  of  rhytli-  i 
mic  life.  Doubtless  the  opportunities 
of  works  of  such  import  as  those  heard  i 


last  nigh<  are  not  easy  to  secure.  But  if  ' 
that  is  so,  there  is  only  one  sensible  j 
piocedue.  which  is  to  produce  simpler 
compositions.  _ . 

Of  the  soloists  in  the  Requiem.  Boris 
Saslaw.sky  sang  with  marked  intelli- 
gence, though  he  was  perhaps  troubl^ed 
by  a degree  of  nervousness  that  left  him 
at  moments  (as  more  than  once  with  tlie 
choiu.o)  a little  below  pitch:  w-hile  Ethyl 
Hajden  sang  a small  but  difficult  part 
with  excellent  vocalism  and  musiciau- 
shlp. 

I By  Deems  Taylor 

(ItBfunilcd  fi'ow  )/L‘.%ltn!uifs'-kUc^ 

cettiinns.) 

ORATORIO  SOCIETY. 

.V  first -healing  review  of  so  ainbi’ 
tloiis  a work  a.s  Gustav  Hol.st's  “The 
llyniii  of  Jesus,”  wliicli  liaci  its  first 
New  York  performance  by  the  Ora- 
torio Society  la.st  night  in  Carnegie 
HaU,  under  the  eonductorslitp  of  Al- 
bert Stoessel.  niu.st  necessarily  bo  a 
I'jcard  of  imiue.ssions  rather  than  an 
exhaustive  appraisal.  Begging  due 
allowance  for  this  consideration,  one 
hearer,  at  least,  must  confes.s  that  liis 
first  impressions  of  the  new  work 
were  not  particularly  favorable.  “The 
Hymn  of  .lesiis,”  wliile  it  is  earnestly  j 
conciJved  and  written  with  a teelini- 
(•;  I eonimand  that  covers  such  an- 
tipodal musical  idioms  as  strict  and 
I'Olytonal  coniiterpoint,  w.as  to  me  an 
occasionally  impressive  lint  generally 
unconvincing  knd  even  dull  work. 

>ir.  Holst’s  dynamic  effects  arc 
multifarious  and  used  with  consider- 
alilc  effectiveness,  as  are  his  rhythmic 
fiatterns,  but  these  elements  are  in- 
sufficient consolation  for  the  score’s 
poverty  of  striking  or  expressive 
tiiematic  material,  nor  for  a harmonic 
scheme  that,  ‘‘modern”  as  it  doubtless 
i.s  (poly tonality  is  hinted  at  by  the 
program  notes),  fails  of  achieving 
either  the  sensuous  appeal  of  chro- 
maticism or  the  eloquent  simplicity  of 
the  diatonic,  and  is  for  the  most  pait 
simply  dry. 

A structural  plan  of  epic  grandeur 
would  alone  for  much,  but  no  such 
plan  is  immediately  apparent  In  the 
music.  The  words,  taken  from  the 
Apocrypha,  arc  rhapsodical  and 
mystic.  In  the  "Gloria”  passages  at 
the  beginning  and  end  the  hint  to  the 
composer  is  obvious  enough,  and  he 
seize.s  it,  equally  obviously,  perhaps, 
but  effectively. 

Elsewhere,  the  sailing  is  not  so 
plain,  and  Mr.  Holst  seems  not  alto- 
gether at  ease,  sometimes  contenting 
himself  with  essaying  to  create  a 
mood,  and  at  otliers  clinging  to  the 


Dec. 


"Texi  with  *an  unedrfytng  dltcralness. 

He  does  not,  for  example,  attempt 
anything  graphic  with  the  lines,  "I 
B.m  Mind  of  All.  Fain  would  T be 
known.”  but  with  the.  lines  immedi- 
ately following,  “Divine  Grace  is 
(lancing:  fain  would  T pipe  for  you,'* 
he  breaks  into  a dance. 

Havelock  Ellis  and  i?t.  Basil  arc 
Invoked  by  the  program  notes  to  .show 
that  the  early  Christian  ritual  in- 
eluded  much  dancing,  and  if  Mr.  Holst 
had  set  a considerable  portion  of  his 
liymn  to  a dance  rhythm  he  would 
Isave  beep  well  within  his  theological 
and  ae.sthetio  rights.  But  his  dance, 
when  it  does  arrive,  is  so  guiltily 
short  that  it  has  the  effect  of  an  in- 
terpolation in  the  .score  rather  th.en 
an  inte.gra!  part  cf  it.  If  dancing  en- 
tered into  the  primitive  ritual,  one 
may  be  sure  that  it  entered  boldly, 
without  immediately  apologizing  and 
backing  out. 

The  chorus  sang  with  energy  and 
expressiveness,  but  did  not  alway.s 
sound  in  tune.  This  was  probably  not 
Us  fault,  for  the  voices  were  called 
upon  to  sing  di.s.sonant  harmonies  far 
removed  from  the  .accepted  idiom  of 
vocal  part-writing.  T'’nlike  an  or- 
chestral pl.ayer,  .a  chorus  singer  musi 
Imagine  a .sound  before  he  e.an  utter 
It:  and  .as  the  humnn  car  lags  about 
half  a century  behind  in.strumental 
teehnique  the  oomposer  who  writes  tor 
s'ngo’’s  in  the  idiom  of  the  modern  or- 
rhestra  is  hound  to  encounter  into- 
nat’onal  enmplie.atioiis. 

The  New  York  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. which  accompanied  the  chorus, 

,<=e,emed  to  i.ac’t  its  wonted  clarity  and 
intcrc.st  of  tone.  This  may  have  been 
cl  11 

pi'ob'ibly  likewi.se  attrihiilable  to  the  artistically,  with 
.•.-coring,  which  did  not  .seem  strikingly  | icacy_  and  grace 
effective. 

Following  ihe  Hohst  work 


Alexander  Brallowsky.  a yonn?^-u*- j 
Sian  pianist  -who  carrie.s  the  pathetic  ' Marciel  Deupre  GlVes  Ovil 
fallacy  of  fragile  physique  to  the  ex-;  Works  On  Wanamaker  Orf>an 
treme  of  a veil  of  thin,  long  hair  that  : Marcel  Dupre,  opening-  his  third 

at  moments  sweep.?  mournfully  the  key- American  tour,  figured  a.s  composer 
board  as  he  plays,  gave  his  first  concert  i as  prominently  as  organi.^t  in 


in  America  last  night  at  Aeolian  Hall. 
Tlie  place  was  filled,  while  perhaps  200 
persons  stood  through  the  "continuous’’ 
B-mlnor  sonata  of  Liszt  that  began  the 
novel  proceedings.  Tliere  were  mu.sl- 
clans  present— and  managers— for  the 
whisper  had  gone  abroad  of  "success” 
with  fair  matinee  throngs  in  Paris  and 
London.  More  unusual  for  a ddbut 
here,  the  concert  -was  broadca.st  by 
radio  that  bade  unseen  hearers  to  a 
silent  share  at  the  board  of  poetry  or 
romance. 

Brailowsky  is  already  reannouneed  for 
■)  in  the  same  hall,  when  there 


should  be  opportunity  for  further  critical 
consideration  of  his  merits,  which  are 
genuine  as  far  as  they  go.  Slight, 
stoop-shouldered,  even  sentlniontal.  he 
yet  has  a gripping  vitality  that  appeared 
late  last  evening  in  the  Russian  Mous- 
sorksky’s  “Sorceress  Baba-.laga”  and 
“The  Colossus  of  the  Gates  of  Kiev,”  as 
well  a.s  an  F-sharp  minor  study  by  Stra- 
vinsky. His  Schumann  ‘’Papillons” 
were  clearly,  lightly  played,  as  with  the 
composer’s  own  "dancing  notes.”  For 
the  rest,  a Chopin  group  and  Liszt 
rhap.sody  recalled  that  the  player,  in 
addition  to  Russian  training,  lias  the 
hallmark  of  •a.  late  famous  Vienne-se 
feacher. 

Hi.s  audience  not  only  paid  Brailowskv 
the  compliment  of  patient  waiting,  but 
added  its  cordial  applau.se  at  intervals 
of  the  program  and  longer  ovation  at 
the  close. 


Clement  Haile  Plays  Artistically. 
Clement  liaile.  pianist,  -who  has  ap- 
peared in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere 
on  the  tours  of  Werrcnratli  and  Schu- 
, , , . mann-Heink.  gave  a recital  in  Aeolian 

to  scanty  rehear.sal  time  but  was  yesterday  afternoon.  He  plaved 


an  unassuming  del- 
j icacy  ana  grace,  sucli  music  as  De- 
bussy’s “rtulte  Berg.aniesque,”  eschewing 
i,rr  .'hundi  r.s  of  flaming  higli  lights  that  no  j 
'.I’ai  i of  his  cleflly  chosen  program  de- 
Rtoessel  conducted  an  excellent  per-- niamied.  Besides  a familiar  Beethoven! 
foi-mance  of  Rrahm.s’s  "A  German-’tjou-dta  his  list  langed  from  Mozart  and  i 

T„«  .ol’W,  tor  IM,  " e™!  ,>Sr„g'';SV'’oi,.;','o*'’“‘“ 

Ethyl  Hayden  ami  Boris  Sa.slawaky.  . _ 

Both  were  good.  Chaliapin  in  “Boris  Godunoff.” 

Ina  Bourskaya  rejoined  the  Metfo- 

OTHER  MUSIC.  poiitan  stars  last  evening,  when  a 

Obviously  .Alexander  Brailowsky  crowded  house  heard  the  Rus.sian  arti.st 

compatriot.  Chaliapin,  in 


-with  her 


GEORGE  LlEBLIi'iG  APPEARS. 


had  decided  in  his  first  New  York 

concert  to  be  all  things  to  all  com-  ?:riSrShers'’rek^p?°;i’;r“. 
posers.  The  debut  of  the  Russian  conducted.  .Miss  Bour.skaya  fitted  into 
nlanist  in  .Aeolian  Hall  last  night  ^h®  Picture  of  Russian  historic  romance, 
pianist.  Ill  .-vco  la  . singing  Wanna  for  the  fir-.st  time  her.- 

brought  a program  of  Liszt  and  and  .sharing  many  recalls  from  a crowd- 
Stravinsky,  Moussorgsky  and  Sehu-  ed  hou.se. 
mann  and,  of  course,  Chopin:  surely 
as  violent  a series  of  contrasts  as  any 
program  maker  could  invent.  If  the. 
object  was  to  indicate  the  extraor- 
dinarily versatile  command  of  the 
performer  the  program  was  more 
than  successful,  foi-  Mr.  Brailoivsky 
has  a brilliant  dextrous  style  -which 
has  seldom  been  surpassed  in  our 
concert  Tiali.i.  The  question  of  mood 
Is  another  matter.  Technically  speak- 
ing, Mr.  Brailowsky  might  span  even 
fi  greater  gap  in  musical  sequence 
than  that  offered  by  his  program,  but 
It  is  probably  too  much  to  ask  of  any 
virtuoso  to  follow  all  emotional  re- 
setions  with  equal  happiness.  He  is 
not  of  the  rhapsodic  school,  and  the 
l.iszt  numbers  for  all  their  sparkling 
brilliance  might  have  been  replaced 
-with  something  nejirer  the  player’.s 
desire.  The  Chopin,  however,  was 
sheer  joy.  As  an  introductory  not'?, 
rhe  program  brought  out  to  the  full 
the  gifts  of  a many-sided  and  mas- 
terly performer  and  thus  fulfilled  its 
destiny. 

There  -were  two  other  piano  re- 
citals in  the  afternoon.  At  Aeolian 
HaU,  Clement  Haile  gave  a program 
made  up  chiefly  of  Mozart,  Debussy 
and  Chopin,  which  he  played  with 
great  clarity  and  vigor,  though  with 
3,  tendency  to  overemphasize  and  to 
pound  home  the  contrasting  moods 
of  his  music.  At  the  same  hour,  in 
Town  Hall,  George  Liebllng  played 
Schumann  and  Chopin  and  an  octave 


Pianist  Wins  His  Hearers  Complete- 
ly at  His  Debut  in  New  York. 

George  Liebllng  of  Munich  and  Lon- 
don made  his  New  York  d6but  yester- 
day afternoon  at  Town  Hall  in  a pro- 
gram which  began  with  Bach  and  ended 
with  Liszt.  Mr.  Liebllng  evidently  felt ; 
his  composers  deeply  and  played  them  ! 
w-ith  all  the  sincerity  and  pas.slon  three  | 
was  in  him.  They  had  been  his  life ; 
study,  part  of  the  air  he  breathed^  re-  ' 
.sponsible  for  the  whole -oi  liis  musical 
beliefs. 

He  interpreted  Bach  with  authority; 
the  Schumann  Fantasie  was  nearer  to 
the  intentions  of  the  composer  than 
most  pianists  succeed  in  getting;  the 
artist  had  the  rare  faculty  of  recreating 
the  idea  as  well  as  the  time  of  his 
composition. 

In  tlie  same  -way  Mr.  Liebllng  suc- 
ceeded in  reproducing  the  refinement  of 
Chopin  in  the  .spirit  of  his  period,  with 
rather  more  of  De  Musset  than  mo.-id 
players  of  the  day  care  or  remember  to 
give  him.  The  piani.st  captured  the 
imagination  and  won  bis  hearers  com- 
pletely. 

The  la.st  group,  consi.sting  of  a piece 
by  Mr.  Liebllng  himself  and  a Liszt, 
wa.s  an  anti-climax:  more  of  Chopin 

would  have  pieserved  the  sensitive  at- 
mosphere which  Mr.  Liebling  bad 
evoked. 


his  recital  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
WananiaKer  .Auditorium,  giving  two 
new  numbers  their  first  .American 
hearings.  The  first  of  these  -was  a 
“Suite  Bretonne,”  in  three  parts,  the 
first  two,  “Berceuse”  and  “The  Bells 
of  Porros-Guirec,”  notably  colorful  and 
effective;  the  other  a symphony,  “Pas- 
sion,” with  movements  entitled  ‘’Ex- 
pectation, “Natus  Est,”  “Passus  Est” 
and  “Rcssurexit.”  M.  Dupre’s  music 
closely  followed  its  Biblical  progiain — I 
the  fluttering  figures  in  the  first  move- 
ment obviously  represented  ‘‘anxiety  ‘ 
and  runre.st” — music  of  a fairlv  modern  ' 
flavor,  skillfully  and  effectively  writ-  I 
ten.  Two  Bach  numbers  also  were 
heard  by  a capacity  house. 


Boris  Godaiioff 

So  often  a gr^at  stage  presence  makes 
every  one  and  everything  else  on  the  stage 
seem  of  little  importance.  Chaliapin,  how- 
ever, has  the  truly  great  quality  of  giving 
an  added  vitality  to  all  that  surrounds  him. 
He  has  again  brought  a wooden  soldier — a.s 
far  as  the  story  Ig  concerned — to  life,  for, 
in  him,  Boi-ls  Godunoff  once  again  be- 
came a dynamic  character,  a sympathy-in- 
spiring monarch,  a dramatic  Idea. 

Of  course  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
last  night  overflowed  with  the  apprecia- 
tive and  the  curious;  and  neither  was  dis- 
appointed. Chaliapin  ivaa  in  excellent 
voice.  And  voice  and  gesture  combined 
created  unforgettably  great  scenes.  Where 
left  alone  in  his  apartment  In  the  second 
act,  his  depiction  of  a despairing  and  con- 
science stricken  father  showed  supreme 
mastery  of  the  theatre  and  of  a voice  that, 
grief  stricken,  still  retained  great  purity 
of  tone.  And  again,  the  last  scene.  In 
the  Hall  of  the  Duma,  Is  a sustained  dra- 
matic movement— regardless  of  the  contin- 
ual exodus  of  the  great  lovers  of  music 
during  this  entire  scene. 

To  say  that  Chaliapin  does  not  take 
away  from  the  importance  of  others  and 
then  to  speak  of  him  alone  Is  hardly  logi- 
cal. In  all  fairness  to  these  others  it 
must  be  added  that  Ina  Bourskaya  sang 
Marina  for  the  first  time  last  night  and 
did  fairly  well  with  it;  that  Bada,  Ch.nn- 
lee,  Rothier  and  Paola  Ananlan  as  Var- 
laam,  sang  exceptionally  well.  But  after 
all,  in  this  opera,  the  charm  lies  in  the 
music.  Moussorgsky  has  -WTitten  a score 
that  loses  nothing  through  the  negative 
story  for  which  it  is  the  vehicle,  and  Mr. 
Papi  accentuated  every  beauty. 


Misclia  Elman  Quartet 
Mischa  Elman's  newly  formed  quartet 
gave  the  fir.st  of  its  series  of  three  cham- 
Btudy  of  his  own.  In  the  evening  niusic  concerts  last  night  in  Town 

jl-ill  to  a most  enthiisiaj'.lc  audience. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Elman  his 
confreres — Edward  Bachman,  Nicolas  Mol- 
dovan and  Horace  Britt— were  at  their 
best.  The  quartets  given  were  Mozart’s 
in  B fiat  major;  Haydn’s  Opus  64,  No.  a, 
and  Sohuuiaiin’s  po.sthumous  work  in  D 
minor,  and  tin?  conira.sting  scores  were 
played  in  a masterly  manner.  Particular- 
1\-  charming  ivas  the  Mozart  Quaitet.  in 
which  Mr.  Elman’s  violin  was  compelling 
and  the  shading  was  a joy.  The  other 
concerts  are  certain  of  success. 


Mischa  Elman  led  his  newly  assem 
bled  String  Quartet  into  a series  of 
Mozart.  Schubert  and  Haydn.  The- 
foul-  players — they  are  Ed-warc  Bac’n- 
man,  Nicholas  iMoldovan,  Horace 
Brilt  and  Jlr  Elman — achieved  a 
unity  of  expression  which  suggested 
a much  more  seasoned  organization. 

BRAILOWSKY’S  HAIR 
SWEEPS  THE  KEYBOARD 


Geo.  Liebling,  Composer, 
Gives  First  Recital  Here 

George  Liebling,  pianist  and  ,om- 
poser,  uncle  of  Leonard  Lirblirg,  "di- 
tor  of  “The  Musical  Courier,”  gav"  his 
first  New  York  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon at  Town  Hall,  with  the  Bach- 
Liszt  A minor  Prelude  and  Fugue  anu 
Schumann’s  C major  Fantasia  as  hi.- 
principal  numbers. 

Jlr.  Liebling,  who  has  taught  music 
in  Munich  and  London,  is  a pianist  of 
,i.-atiire  and  powerful  style,  bringing 
j all  possible  force  to  bear  in  the 
I climaxes  of  his  numbers,  making  his 
' lortissimos  sometimes  a trifle  explo- 
; sive,  though  not  ineffective.  Softer 
I pas.sages  were  played  with  fluency  ami 
! a singing  quality  oi  tone.  Tec!  iiicai 
skill  and  shading  also  marked  a pet- 
iormance  which  continued  widi  Chopin, 
j including  the  less  familiar  Fourth  Bal- 
; lade,  Mr.  Liebling’s  brilliant  Octavo  ■ ^ 

"study  and  Liszt’s  B ■ 

Encores  also  were  hcaid  b>  a .ai  , 

sized  applauding  audience.  ; 

At  Aeolian  Hall,  Cleniciit  Haile  a 
nimiist  from  Shamokiii.  Pa.,  made  hi- 
Xew  Yoi-k  debut  wdth  a classical  op<n- 
ing  group  of  two  Mozart 
Pei-coiesi  and  Beethoven  s Sonata.^  Op 
^ V-.,  -1  r^iiawed  by  Debussy  s Miitc 

pleasing 


No  J.  followed  by  Debussy' 
Bm-gmiiasque,”  a pleasing  nun  w. 
wbich  does  not  haunt  recital  p.og.ain. 
MnaUe’s  playing  gave  an  impression 
of  a well  developed,  agHe  techumuc  ol 
virving  degrees  of  shading  and  impres- 

^;t  b^rui^^Herrn  t^"^- 

closed  with  four  Cliopm  mimbc-. 


I "The  Rosenkavaller” 

Last  night's  performance  of  the 

"Rosenkavaller”  left  nothing  to  the 
imagination  of  the  spectator.  The  assump- 
tion apparently  tvas  that  we  in  front  were 
a rather  dull-witted  lot  of  people  who  could 
not  be  trusted  to  see  a point  unless  it 
was  so  thickened  that  it  ceased  to  be  a 
point  and  became  a blob.  \t"hat  should 
have  been  done  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
was  entrusted  to  the  whole  hand, — at  times 
to  the  fist.  Not  all  the  thrill  that  Mine. 
Jerltza  frequently  gave  us  with  her  sing- 
ing could  compensate  us  for  her  persistent 
turning  of  the  delicate  comedy  of  Octa- 
vian’s  part  into  broad  farce,  especially  in 
the  third  act.  The  general  trouble,  in- 
deed, was  that  hardly  any  one  was  content 
Ito  let  his  or  her  character  speak  for  Itself, 
jbut  must  Bfdveriise  it. 

The  effect  was  suggestive  of  those  naive 
old  pictures  in  whiuh  descriptions  of  the 
figures  are  seen  Issuing  from  the  mouths 
of  the  figures  themselves.  From  Sophie's 
mouth  (Mme.  Queena  Mario)  came  a label, 
I am  the  Ingenue  of  the  piece";  from 
Faninal’s  mouth  (Mr.  Schiitzendorf)  the 
label,  "Behold  in  me  the  parvenu" — only  it 
Iwas,  in  a phrase  of  Eiszt’s,  "un  de  ces 
parvenus  cui  ne  parvient  pas";  from  Val- 
zacchi'e  mouth  (Mr.  Bada)  came  the  label, 
"I  am  the  intriguer  of  the  piece:  I never 
stop  Intriguing,  even  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days.’’ 

Mr.  Bender’s  Baron  Ochs  was  also  a 
little  rough,  but  it  was  consistent  and 
clever,  and  perhaps  the  preference  for  a 
slightly  less  bovine  Ochs  is  only  a matter 
of  taste.  But  surely  Ochs,  for  all  that  he 
is  a vulgarian,  should  suggest  that  he  is  a 
vulgarian  of  the  aristocracy.  If  he  is  made 
a mere  Tony  Lumpkin  he  becomes  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  rabble  of  boorish 
helots  that  follows  him;  somewhere  in  an 
accent  or  a gesture  or  a point  of  view 
we  should  be  made  to  feel  that  however 
unfit  he  may  be  for  polished  society  he  is 
used  to  mixing  in  it.  And  surely  Sophie 
should  suggest  to  us  that  though  she  is 
iFanlnal’s  daughter  she  is  going  to  be 
Count  Octavlan’s  wife. 

When  Mme.  Mario  aimed  at  ingenuous- 
ness she  missed  the  target  and  hit 
gaucherle  instead.  She  had,  too,  that 
dreadful  habit,  that  seems  endemic  to  the 
jMetropoIitan,  of  standing  stock-.stlll  near 
the  footlights  and  addressing  her  con- 
fidential remarks  to  the  spectators.  When 
[she  delivered  herself  of  that  little  mono- 
logue of  the  motherless  girl  that  ought  to 
send  a pang  through  our  hearts — especially 
the  line  “Die  Mutter  1st  tot,  iind  ich  bln 
cans  allein,"  we  felt  that  what  she  was 
saying  was  of  so  intimate  a nature  that  it 
necessarily  had  to  remain  a secret  between 
herself  and  the  whole  audience. 

Mme.  Easton,  as  the  Princess,  kept  the 
play  in  the  right  atmosphere  of  refinement. 
She  was  a little  stolid  In  the  first  act,  but 
bore  herself  with  great  dignity  in  the  third. 
Mme.  Kathleen  Howard’s  Annina  was  a 
finely  pointed  piece  of  work,  though  her 
tone  was  a shade  too  strong  during  the 
reading  of  the  letter;  Itfiubmerged  the  deli- 
cate outlines  of  the  Rosenkavaller  waltz  In 
the  orchestra. 

But  though  the  perfortnance  as  a who’e 
was  a little  rough  and  thick-fingered,  it 
could  not  help  being  enjwable:  Strauss’s 
exquisite  music  Insured  that.  Mr.  Bo- 
danzky  and  the  orchestra  niore  than  once 
rose  to  the  full  height  of  it. 

ERNEST  KEWMAN. 


By  Deems  Taylor 


(Reprinted  from,  yesterday's  late 
editions.) 

AT  THE  METROPOLITAN. 

"Dep  RoicmkavallPT/'  op«ra  In  three  acte. 
book  by  lIu»o  von  Hofmannrtahl,  munlc  bj' 
Ulchard  Sirauiis.  Sung  In  German,  Artur 
Modanzky  conducting.  First  ucrformance  of 
the  Ff-ion. 

TIUC  CAST. 

Th^  rrlnoAgji Florence  Kastou 

lifiron  Ocha Paul  l^*n<icr 

OrtavUn  Ma»^la  .Jorltr.a 

Vot.  Kaolnal <»u.stav  Sphueiz»‘ndorf 

Worhie.  hla  daughter Que«na  Mario 

Mnr'-inne  Marco) i a Uoi*ho1o1' 

Vnlzfirchl  ..Angolo  UaUn 

Annina  Kathleen  Howard 

A Hli'g'T ..Ualt'h  F.rrollo 

A sVgro  Hoy >f«delolne  I,.eA'ecK 

C*nfO'')Unary  of  Police,  ('‘arl  Schletoli 
.M.tJorT’f'mo  of  the  I'rlncefi?*.  Ma»  AUelaa*; 

I'Mnp  of  Kanlnai,  IMtello 


•George'  Moader;  Three  Orpht^s.  Naneu^' 
jOuHford.  Louise  Hunter,  Mary  Bonetll:  Mil- 
I liner,  Phradle  V/ell.i : I.eopold.  Ludwl* 

Rurffsteller,;  Animal  Vender,  Raffaele  Lap- 
parlnl.  • 

Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  mer- 
its of  “Der  Rosenkavaller, ’’  tnit  no 
1 one  could  possibly  complain  of  not 
! getting  his  money's  worth  of  nota- 
bles at  last  night’s  performance. 
[.Strauss  and  von  Hofmannsthal,  with 
j their  usual  cheery  disregard  of  the 

(economic  side  of  art,  have  called  for 
a company  that  taxes  even  the  Met- 
ropolitan’s lavish  roster.  The  opera 
contains  so  many  important  ''bits” 
that  last  night's  cast  read  like  an  all- 
star  benefit  program. 

There  could  have  been  few  com- 
plaints, either,  concerning  the  looks 
of  the  feminine  characters.  For  once 
the  casting  was  faithful  to  the  the- 
atrical tradition  of  selecting  actresses] 
who  looked  their  parts  as  well  as 
acted  them,  with  Florence  Easton  as, 
a convincingly  high-born  and  (beauti- 
ful Princess,  Queena  Mario  charming 
as  Sophie  (and  more  nearly  human 
thau  most),  and  Marla  Jerltza  an 
Octavlan  warranted  to  reduce  all  gen- 
ders to  sentimental  musings. 

Strauss  confesses  to  a preference 
for  Mozart  above  all  other  composers, 
and  “Der  Rosenkavaller’’  finds  him 
paying  the  slncerest  flattery  to  hi.s 
illustrious  countryman.  One  must 
confess,  however,  to  liking  Straus.s 
better  as  Strauss  than  as  Mozart.  The 
first  act  la  more  Moziartlan  than  the 
others  and  is  a bit  irritating  at  times. 
Mozart's  fluent  diatonicism  Is  his 
natural  idiom.  If  his  music  is  trans- 
parent and  uncomplicated,  it  is  so  be- 
cause It  is  the  utterance  of  a man  who 
knows  so  ilearly  what  he  wants  to 
.say  that  he  cannot  say  it  other  than 
simply. 

! But  Strau.ss  being  .simple  and 
I Mozartian  is  Strauss  being  merely 
I ofbvious.  In  his  hands  those  common 
j triads  and  valvelesa  horn  tunes  and 
I naive  ‘‘m; -re-do"  closing  cadences  do 
[ not  hold  water.  They  sound  more 
( shopworn  than  convincing,  and  one 
j .suspects  that  their  composer  had  to 
suppress  a natural  idiom  rather  more 
Sonipllcated  In  to  utter  them. 

When  he  lS‘'betng  Strauss,  particu- 
larly in  his  low  comedy  scenes,  he  la 
( almost  Invariably  fascinating. 

The  performance  last  night  was 
good,  particularly  on  the  vocal  .side, 
but  left  one  vaguely  aware  that  It  left 
some  things  undnne.  Most  of  the 
Individuals  performances  were  good 
and  Mine.  Jerltza  and  Mme.  Easton 
were  extraordlnajlly  fine.  Perhaps 
Baron  Ochs  was  re.sponsible  for  the 
mildness  of  the  comedy  scenes.  There 
was  much  dlscussaon  of  Mr.  Bender's 
pcrfomance  in  this  role  la.st  sea.son,  ' 
.some  holding  that  he  was  too  g'entle-  i 
manly  a Baron,  some  that  he  should  ! 
have  been  even  more  .so.  | 

The  secret  is  pos.sibly  simpler.  Mr.  j 
Bender  acts  and  sings  with  Industry  j 
and  enormous  comic  Intent,  (but  11 
may  bo  that  he  is  simply  not  a ( 
comedian.  Certainly  there  was  noth-  I 
Ing  definitely  wrong  about  his  work  j 
last  night,  and  just  as  certainly  he 
was  not  as  funny  as  the  role  should  - 
toe. 

[ Mr.  Errolle,-  In  the  anonymous  rolo 
of  the  singer,  was  graceful  agid  melli- 
fluou.s.  Mr.  Brda  was  an  excellent 
Valzacchl.  Mp.  Bodanzlty  conducted 
a sometimes  overemphatlc  but  al- 
ways vital  and  colorful  orchestral 
performance. 


not  a love  theme;  the.  work  has  a 
marked  national  accent,  with  the 
freshnee.s  and  fundamental  joyoii.sness 
of  this  simple  and  confident  com-, 
, poser.  Mr.  Van  Hoog.straten  gave  thei 
piece  its  naive  and  genuine  value.'i 
■and  the  audience  received  it  with  agi 
<;ntliu.siasm  wliich  indicated  that  'it 
may  grow  to  repl.ace  more  frequenliy 
the  ubiquitous  "New  World.” 

The  rest  of  the  program  was  •de- 
moted to  the  artful  euch,antn,cn*';i  of 
Rav'el'.s  *’Ma  Mere  c’  Oye’’  av/ii  to 
Haendcl’s  Concerto  Grosso  for  :/tring.s 
with  Guidl  and  I.angr  a.s  tl/f;  solo 
violinists  and  Leo  Schulz  as  (fclllst. 


In  the  ev'ening  also  th/.  i.enox 
String  Quartet  presented  program 
in  which  the  bitter-.swe /t  modern 
ph.ases  of  Alci.s  Reiser  were  grouped 
In  between  Brahnes  and  'Haydn.  At 
Town  Hall,  Alberta  It.-  ^ch  and  her 
cou'.pany  danced  the  So  Aumann  "Car- 
naval,"  among  other  tlilng.s,  In  a 
pleasing  riot  of  color  and  .«ound. 

.'t  song  recital  ir,  the  afternoon 
brought  Ro.se  Arniar/iie,  a French  so- 
prano, to  Town  H dl.  Her  program 
drew  fragments  f fh-e  centuries 
of  French  song,  gircn  in  a voice  of 
charming  and  pefsnaslvo  quaUty. 

A.  S. 

OPERA  IN  ENGLISH. 


.r.iiiii.-its  w"re  in  thorough  'fa  hf- 
pahhy  with  tlio  nui.-ile,  h.  was  Jfr.  Dam- i 
r-.sch  and  the  broad,  virile  tone  of  Mr.  ! 
.'palding  was  e.specially  .suitable  for  the 
interpretation  of  tlic  music. 

Thi:  orche.'.tr.al  compositions  were 

Brahm.s’  Third  Symphony  and  the 
.vorgfous  "Poem  de  I’Exta.-e’’  of  Scria- 
binc.  The  audience  was  I.irgc  and  it 
* nthuslastica  lly  recalled  conductor  and 
•oloist.s. 

Philharmonic  Gives  Concert. 

The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  Its 
leader,  'William  van  Hoogstraten,  gave 
a symphonic  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall 
last  evening  'oefore  a large  audience. 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  spirit 
of  Handel  in  hhs  concerto  Grosso,  with 
which  the  program  opened.  The  .sonie- 
•what  heavy  dignity  of  the  Introduction 
paved  the  way  for  the  Miltonic  period.s 
of  the  affecting  Largo.  The  work  Is 
written  with  more  than  a reflection  of 
Handel’.s  oratorio  manner;  he  was  a 
"Croyant"  ; something  that  a Ravel,  be- 
longing to  this  doubting  generation  never 
could  be  In  his  music,  made  for  the 
nerves,  and  not  the  soul.  The  rarlfled 
atmosphere  of  the  I'Tench  composer  was 
exchanged  for  the  more  full-blooded 
Dvorak  In  his  Second  Symphony.  The 
audience  was  particularly  receptive  to 
this,  something  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  one  listened  to  the  rich  material 
which  the  composer  has  wrought  into 
ite  fabric.  The  assisting  artists  In  the 
Handel  work  were  Messrs.  Guldi,  Lange 
and  Leo  Schulz.  j 


Ail-  American  Company.  Has  First 
Performance  in  Rochester. 

ROCHESTER.  N.  T..  Nov.  20.-Th» 
first  grand  opera  company  composed 
exclusively  of  American  singers,  made 
its  debut  at  the  Eastman  Theatre  here 
this  afternoon  when  the  Rochester 
.Vmerican  Opera  Company  sang  "Pag- 
Tlacci”  and  two  acts  of  "Boris  Godoun- 
off."  at.  its  premier  performance.  The 
new  company  will  present  all  of  its 
opera  in  Engl  sh.  Its  meinbevs  were 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  countrj’ 
on  competitive  operatic  scholarships  and 
have  been  preparing  at  the  Eastman 
Theatre  and  the  Eastman  School  of 
Music  for  the  past  year.  For  this  sea.son 
all  of  Its  performances  will  be  confined 
to  Rochester. 

It  is  tlie  hope  of  the  new  company 
to  rive  opera  a wider  appeal  fo  the 
A.merican  peonle.  Eugene  Goossens, 
famous  English  composer-conductor, 
who  has  just  fini.'hed  a season  with 
the  Portchester  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
conducted  "Boris." 


Mile.  Armandie  in  Recital. 

When  Mile.  Armandie,  the  French  so- 
prano, who  gave  a recital  at  Aeolian 
Hal!  yesterday  afternoon,  decides  to 
Infuse  more  gaiety  into  her  programs 
fche  will  find  life  ver.v  much  brighter  and 
incidentally  cheer  her  audience  up.  At 
present  her  singing,  while  very  good 
and  very  correct  in  the  French  style,  is 
aJl  too  much  in  half-light.s.  Her  classic 
group  was  well  sung  in  the  academic 
manner,  but  when  it  came  to  the  mod- 
ems six  of  tliem  had  to  do  with  sudden 
demise,  which  is  too  large  a proportion 
for  an  afternoon  concert.  Now.  if  Mile. 
Armandie  had  sung  more  Canadian 
■'chansons,"  like  the  delightful  "Trois 
Princesses,"  harmonized  by  Vuillermoz. 
she  would  have  added  a.  real  page  of 
folk-lore  music  to  her  offerings.  There 
was  a great  deal  to  commend  in  Mile. 
Armajidie  as  a singer,  the  only  objec 


AIBertina  Rasch  Dances.  I 

I Albertina  Rasch,  a dancer  of  classic  l 
technique  formerly  at  the  Vienna  Opera  I 
and  at  Hammerstein’s  Manhattan,  ap- ! 
peared  at  the  Town  Hall  last  night  in  a ' 
score  of  divertisements  with  more  than  I 
a score  of  young  a.sslstlng  dancers.  She  ' 
herself  as  Columbine  led  the  varied  ' 
figures  drawn  from  the  titles.  Harlequin. 

Schumann’s 

Carnival.  Mary  Parsons  gave  an 
Intocatlon  without  music,  a silent 
f rhythmic  acceleration  and  re- 
tard.  There  were  Chopin  dances  by 
Miss  Rasch  with  Chester  Hale,  "La 
Gltana  with  Jacques  Cartier,  and  a 
Toylarid  group  to  music  of  Victor 
Herbert,  accompanied  by  Max  Rabino- 
piano,  and  Peter  Merenblum, 

j V loiin. 

! Rosa  Armandie,  Soprano, 

||  Pleasing  in  French  Group 

! Rosa  Armandie,  a French  soprano, 

I sang  here  for  the  first  time  yesterday 
I;  afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall  and  made  a 
pleasing  impression  with  a program 
given  entirely  in  French,  beginning 
century  air,  "L’Amour 
de  Moy.  A Bach  number  and  arias 
! „“Thesee’’  and  Mozart's 
Magic  Flute  completed  the  first 
group. 

Mile.  Armandie  had  considerably 
“P®  than  the  average  soprano 
recitalist  is  able  to  display,  generally 
smooth  and  full  in  tone,  though  some- 
times It  took  on  a rather  shrill  edge 
in  top  notes.  With  a quiet  manner, 
she  had  a very  satisfactory  degree  of 
expressive  and  interpretative  ability,- 
shown  in  the  ensuing  numbers  by 
Chausson,  Schubert,  Duparc  and  I)e 
beverac,  and  an  appealing  Canadian 
number,  ‘Les  Trois  Princesses,”  bar- 
monized  by  Vuillermoz.  A modern 
group  completed  the  program,  accom- 
panied by  Mile.  Simone  Petit. 


tlon  one  could  rai.«e  being  the  sombre  i 
character  of  much  of  her  program.  She  ( 
was  cordially  received  by  the  audience,  i 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

A Dvorak  symphony  on  any  pro- 
gram has  grown  to  mean  just  one 
thing.  ■ It  is  wtth  a shock  of  surprise 
that  you  hear  the  orchestra  falling 
Into  .anythin.^  tout  the  famlll.ar  eroon- 
ing  "From  the  New  World" — in  fact. 
It  Is  a shock  tJiese  da.ys  to  find  this 
symphony  inacfvertently  omitted  from 
any  program.  Last  night  the  Phil- 
harmonic gave  the  SjTnphony  In  D 
minor,  an  early  work  written  long 
tooforo  the  exploring  composer  had 
wandered  from  Bohemia  to  the  New 
■World. 

I.lke  the  later  .symphony.  It  Is 
woven  together  from  reminiscent 
Btrand.s.  Ifere,  though,  the  Czech 
••er.-jlon  of  "Sweet  Chariot"  has  been 
replaced  hy  snatches  recalling  the 
melodle.s  of  Brahms  and  melting 
echoes  from  "Faust"  and  "Tristan." 
The  tnirdcn  of  the  piece,  however.  Is 


Quartet  Gives  Work  of  Reiser. 

The  Lenox  String  Quartet,  Including 
Messrs.  Harmati,  'Wolfinsohn,  Moldavan 
and  Stoeber,  performed  at  tlieir  concert 
in  Aeolian  Hall  last  night  a quartet  in 
E minor.  Op.  16,  by  Alois  Reisner,  a 
composer  once  represented  at  the  Sta- 
dium Orchestra’s  concerts  and  competi- 
tor in  the  present  work  at  a recent  Berk- 
shire chamber  music  festival.  Though 
his  music  had  missed  the  prize  there, 
it  was  worth  rehearing,  and  Mr.  Reiser 
ivas  among  the  listene.rs.  The  “mod- 
ernism’’ of  its  rnoderato  assai  began  in 
high  cacophonies,  but  melted  into  glow- 
ing, simple  harmonies  and  even  to  a 
shimmer  of  golden  sound  in  the  andante 
-ostenuto,  recalling  the  "radicals"  of 
on  elder  day  brought  to  reason  under 
Dvorak.  The  evening  opened  with 
Bralim’s  quartet,  Op.  51.  No.  I,  and 
closed  with  the  Op.  77.  No.  2,  of  Haydn. 


wiilliun  riiiatafiuui  innkstcxr, 


New  Tork  Symphony. 

The  feature  of  the  concert  given  by  th| 
New  Yoi-k  Symphony  Orchestra,  Waite 
pamrlsch,  conductor,  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Garnegle  Hall,  was  the  perfonn- 
ahee  of  the  slow  movement  of  the  Bach 
concerto  for  two  violin.-^,  with  .Albeit 
Bp.alciing  and  Paul  Kochan.<-kl  as  soloist.-. 
The  qu.aliiy  of  the  music  place.s  it  apart 
from  all  but  the- greate.st  works  In  thi.s 
form:  actually  this  is  less  a concerto  in 
the  modern  meaning  of  the  term  than 
a.  work  for  an  ensemble  and  two  solo 
parts,  in  the  vein  of  the  "concerto 
;:rossi"  of  Bach’s  and  Handel’s  time. 

There  were  some  roughnesses  In  the 
performances  of  the  first  and  the  last 
movements,  but  the  "Large  ma  non 
troppo"  had  the  dc-  n breath  and  the 
lovely  sentiment  of  1 ach  in  one  of  his 
nost  tranquil  and  b-  autiful  moods.  The 


TN  the  afternoon  there  was  a 
special  performance  of  “Alda,” 
which  offered  again  the  cast  that 
already  has  won  laurels  in  that  , 
opera  this  season.  .Elizabeth 
Rethberg,  according  to  printed 
report,  had  a cold,  but  there  was 
no  trace  of  It  In  her  warm  and 
finely-manipulated  vocal  art. 

Mme.  Matzenauer  was  a mark- 
edly impassioned  Amnerls,  in 
splendid  voice.  Martinelll  dupli- 
cated his  fiery  and  full-toned 
Radames.  Tulllo  Serafin  con- 
ducted kindlingly. 

Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten  Proves  Tliat  Dvorak 
Did  Write  Anotlier  Symphony 
''TUHE  riillharmonic’s  program  for  its  con- 
^ cert  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening  was 
unusual,  and  therefore  interesting,  al- 
though it  evoked  considerably  Psg  than  i 
ihe  customary  enthusiasm.  Especially  was 

-ii 

' there  a touch  of  uncertainty  In  the  recep- 
tion of  the  quaintly  modern  Ravel  group 
of  settings  for  fairy  tales  called  "Mother 
Goose" — a "Mother  Goose.”  however,  ,aa 
Laivrence  Gilman  explains  in  his  program"' 
notes,  derived  from  French  rather  than] 
American  sources. 

' The  five  Ravel  pieces,  all  short,  are; 
based  upon  the  more  or  less  familiar  tales 
of  the  "Sleeping  Beauty."  "Hop-o-My-^ 
Thumb/’  "Laideronette,  Empress  of  the 
Pagoda."?";  "Beauty  and  the  Beast”  and  ‘'The 
Fairy  Garden,  " the  latter  wl  hout  any  more) 


of  "proRTain"  than  Its  title.  There 
i.«  a ilelK'.ite  niaglc  alHJut  these  faeiT  bits 
that  la  fiObsamer  thin  by  Uie  side  of  the 
more  robust  compositions  ouo  Is  accus- 


tomed to  hear  at  symphony  concerts,  and 
they  did  not  arouse  i.nmedlate  enthusiasm.  Gra;‘^^oTWo’’;"sS^^^ 

Inoff,  Dohnanyl.  and  two  dances  more 
t<n  recall. 


4 * ^ ■ n arpea-anc^a't  Awllan  Hall  yes- 

t . lay  afternoon.  Ho  ha.s  the  dlscl- 
ill:  ?d  strenglh  for  wide  range  of  dy- 
'i'smlcs.  even  to  utmost  delicacy.  Be- 
etdes  Brahms  and  Beethoven— the  Onus 
it  ; =onata — ha  preceded  his  Schubert  and 
«~hopln  with  e.n  E-flst  rondo  of  John 
field,  Chopin’s  Irlah-Russlan  preceptor, 
h’or  .'.he  rest,  a rollicking  dance  group 
included  vigorvius  anangements  by 
Jona.s.  Granado.a  Goriowskv.  Raohm 

Hut  ’he  beauty  is  there.  Mr.  Van  Hoog- 
stnt.-n  Is  to  bo  congratulated  both  for 
playing  them  ami  for  doing  it  so  -well. 

.^nd.  too.  for  rescuing  Dvorak's  “Sym- 
phony No.  t In  D Minor’*  from  relative  ob- 
livion. although  It  has  been  played  here  youthful  d<^but"a  few  season's  Vince.'  Her 
occasionally.  It  Is  n fine,  full-bodied  sym- 

plionv,  superior  In  many  respects,  as  many  Hons  and  works  of  Scarlatti,  Tauslg, 
critics  have  observed,  to  that  perennial  Rosenthal,  Ravel  and  Scriabin. 

favorite,  “From  the  N'ew  M’orld.”  In  the  "Tale#  of  Hoffman”  Sung  Again. 

s^oond  and  fourth  movements  especially  Offenbach’s  “Tales  of  Hoffmann,”  the 

tnere  are  stirring  passages,  the  finale  be-  tsecond  of  Uiis  season's  special  opera 

ing  especially  Interesting  and  arousing.  It  revivals,  -was  repeated  at  the  Metro- 

Inst  ns  well  to  give  the  “N'ew  poHtan  last  evening  to  a crowdpd  house, 
might  be  Just  as  weu  to  gue  tne  .New  Morgana  and  Howard. 

■U'orld”  a rest  tltls  season  and  allow  the  Messrs.  Fleta  and  De  Luca  sang,  and 

D minor  a little  of  the  free  air  of  tho  con-  Hasselmuns  conducted. 

cert  hall.  N'ew  'iork  Symphony  Orchcsti’a  Concert 


Julia  Glas.s,  who  gave  a recital  In 
Aeolian  Hall  last  evening.  Introduced 
fJodowsky’t.  piano  transcription  of  a vio- 
lin sonata  of  Bach,  of  Interest  to  musi- 
cians. Mi.sa  Glas.s  confirmed  on  her  own 
account  the  good  Impression  of  her 


By  way  of  an  Introduction  to  the  mod- 

‘ I 

conducted  Handel’.s  “Concerto  Grosso  Xo 


eml.sm  of  M.  Ravel,  Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten  | 
5 In  D Major.”  with  Conccrtmelster  Seipl- 


one  Guldl  and  II.  Dange  as  the  chief  vio- 
linists and  I.eo  Schultz  as  'cellist. 


Latvrence  Gilmxm 


We  never  listen  to  Scriabin’s  “Pofenie 
de  TExtase,”  which  Mr.  Damrqsch 
played  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Symphony  Society’s  concert  in  Carnegie 
Hall,  without  wishing  that  Scriabin  had 
been  more  faithful  to  his  text.  He 
wrote  a poem  -in  Russian  to  explain 
his  music.  It  is  a long  poem,  and  we 
do  not  pretend  to  understand  it 
throughout.  But  some  of  it  is  crystal 
clear.  For  example: 


, . monotony. 

That  worm  of  satiety 
That  eats  up  foeling. 


That  may  not  he  much  as  poetry, 
hut  we  fancy  that  we  grasp  Us 
meaning. 

By  tho  time  Scriabin  reaches  the  end 
of  his  poem  his  mood  has  changed. 
The  worm  of  satiety  has  grown  up, 
and  has  ceased  to  bore.  It  is  now, 
apoarently,  a kind  of  amorous  rattle- 
snake: 

The  bites  ot  panthers  and  hyenas  have  be- 
come 

But  a new  caress, 

X new  pang; 

And  the  stint;  of  the  serpent 
But  a burning  hiss. 

It  sounds,  we  confess,  slightly  deca- 
dent; but  at  least  it  indicates  that  the 
Scriabin  of  the  “Poime  de  I’Extase” 
was  not  doomed  to  a dull  evening. 


Now,  why  is  it,  we  wonder,  that 
Scriabin  could  not  have  expressed  this 
-:harp  delight  of  his,  this  wild,  ungov- 
ernable ecstasy,  in  musical  images  as 
caustic  as  his  naively  savage  verse? 
Forget,  for  a moment,  the  voluptuous 
and  gorgeous  instrumentation  of  the 
‘Poirae  de  I’Extase”  and  look  at  the 


musical  ideas  that  it  clothes  so  splen- 
didly. They  are  almost  as  banal,  as 


trite,  as  sweetly  sentimental,  as  if 
they  had  sprung  from  the  bonbon 
eroticism  of  Gounod  at  his  worst — a 
Gounod  who  has  become  just  a little 
drunk  on  eau  de  Tristan.  The  biting 
hyenas  and  stinging,  lovesick  snakes 
that  Scriabin  saw  in  his  lyrico-poetic 
hasheesh  dreams  have  become  merely 
pretty  ladies  from  chocolate-box  cov- 
ers; but  Scriabin,  unaware  of  their 
frailty,  has  blown  them  up  by  the  wind 
of  his  hysterical  ecstasies  to  super- 
human, to  monstrous,  size;  and  they 
, cream  and  rant  in  the  pages  of  his 
finale  with  what  their  creator  thought 
was  mystic  ecstasy,  but  which  sounds 
to  us  pathetically  like  hifalutin  hoTO" 
hast.  That  portentous  theme  which 
Scriabin’s  trumpets  blare  out  as  if  he 
■hought  it  would  lift  him  into  the  sen- 
uous  heaven  of  his  dreams,  sounds 
more  and  more  like  a sort  of  cosmic 
salon  music  every  time  we  hear  it. 


eight  horn  players  rise  to  their  feet  at 
i the  climax  and  blow  aspiringly  heaven- 
ward. But  Scriabin,  like  Mark  Twain's 


1 ^ 


k <>/ 


Atvtonio  Lora  and  Julia  Glaos  Ap- 
pear in  Aeolian  Hall. 

Antonio  lAjra.  a competent  American 
■■•ianlst  whoso  Italian  birthright  of  music 
appears  in  his  own  zest  of  playing,  made  l 


Mr.  Danirosch  gave  us  last  night.  Tli* 
empl  were  not  really  slow;  tvltat  itiadg 
hem  seem  slow  was  the  lack  of  inneg 
re  in  the  phrases.  That  this  was  so  wag 
troved  when  Mr.  Koohanski  and  Mr, 
Ipalding,  taking  up  the  theme  oC  the  fir.'^ 
novement  of  the  Bach  double  concerto  1| 
D minor,  adopted  an  actually  slowcg 
tempo  than  the  one  Mr.  Damrosch  and  the 
orchestra  had  begun  -with,  but  put  sue 
vitality  into  tbe  music  that  the  pulse  < 
it  seemed  accelerated. 

Decorous,  again,  rather  than  ccstat 
was  Scriabine’s  “Poeme  de  I Kxtase”  "W 
missed  the  most  characteri.stic  quality 
the  work, — tbe  way  it  has  of  always  leat 
ing  us  up  to  the  \ery  door,  as  it  wer 


an  el'e^nce  of  style,  a warm  beaut'jP'or 
tone  in  singing  passages  and  a com- 
mand of  color  that  made  the  smallest 
things  delightful— even  the  Chopin  D 
flat  waltz,  even  to  “Butterfly”  etude. 
Two  of  Uic  Polonaises  were  included  in 
the  encores,  those  in  A flat  major  with  ; 
the  octaves,  and  major,  with  the 
trumpet  fanfares.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  surpass  the  lorldy  rhythms  and  the 
dcfalnt  spirit  of  these  perfonnanccs, 
but  perhaps  the  most  original  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  least  dramatic  interpre-  ' 
tation  was  that  of  the  great  waltzes  in 
■V  flat  major.  There  was  not  only  gilt-  ; 
ter  and  a surface  c.xcitcment.  but  pas-  : 
.sionatc  dlolaguc,  mounting  drama,  and  ; 
tbe  two  measures  of  unison  recitative. 
Inton’upting  all.  as  the  Ma.sque  of  tlio 
Red  Death  made  it.s  appalling  entrance 
in  Poe's  tale,  and  Itushed  the  revelkr.s, 
.and  sent  them  in  wild  flight  to  tlicir 
doom. 

Composition.s  of  tlie  last  group,  in  addt- 
tjoii  to  Jlr.  Hofmann’s,  were  the  seldon» 
played,  but  concise  and  emotional  pie- 
liide  In  D minor  of  Rachmaninoff;  two 
Gpdow.sky  tran.scriptions.  ot  the  Schu- 
bert F hnor  “Moment  Musical”  and  the 
one  of  Albeniz’s  Tangos:  and  a march 
ot  Prokotleff,  a little  piece,  sardonic 
and  amusing.  The  Godowsky  transcrip- 
tions are  very  ingenious,  notably  piani.s-  ] 
tic.  but  far  too  elaborate  for  the  orig- 
inal. Schubert’s  violet  becomes  a .-iun- 
ip.wer,  of  none  too  hcaltliy  hue.  The 
simple  ami  tropical  tango  of  Albeniz— | 
admit  that  tlic  expan.sion  favors  tlie  in- | 
terests  of  the  pianist— has  clever  “imf-  | 
gaws  and  gim-cracks  of  ornamentation  j 
— whicli  do  not  add  essential  beauty  tb  | 
the  o.iginal.  In  short,  these  do  not  aii- ' 
pear  as  being  among  a number  of  really, 
great  tran.scriptions  that  tlie  extraordi- 
nary Godowsky  has  made- and  till;?  in, 
.cpilp  of  the  playing,  a joy  to  ear  and 
ur.dcr.standing.  At  the  end  of  the  con- 
cert there  was  the  demonstration,  cus- 
tomarv  when  Mr.  Hofmann  plays  here, 
most  of  tlie  audience  crowding  to  the 
platform,  and  the  pianist  playing  encore 
aftc’-’  encore  as  the  evening  approached. 


CHALIAPIN  IN  “FAUSr 


Wins  Plaudits  of  Great  Matinee  Au- 
dience— “Butterfly”  at  Night. 

Mr.  Chaliapin’s  presence  at  the  opera 
for  a limited  period  was  tho  occasion 
yesterday,  as  it  had  been  last  season, 
for  an  early  restoration  of  “Faust,”  a 
cornerstone  of  Metropolitan  repertoire 
these  forty  years,  and  strenuously  fol- 
lowed by  the  season’,s  first  “Madama 
Butterfly,”  to  a sold-out  house  last  eve- 
ning. A great  matinee  audience,  driven 
indoors  by  the  elements,  gave  its  warm- 
est ovations  to  the  dramatic  scenes  of 
the  Prussian  basso’s  red-clad  Mephlsto 
and  the  answering  sonorities  of  Setti’s 
hundred  cliori.sters.  Mr.  Martinelli,  who 


was  in  good  voice,  i returned  with  Mine, 
-Mda  in  Gounod's  love  duets  ; Miss  De- 


lossy  vvas  again  Siebel  and  Mr.  Tibbett 
took  his  former  role  of  Valentin  in  place 
of  llr.  Ballester,  who  was  ill.  Miss 
Wakefield  as  Marthe  and  Mr.  Ananian 
as  Wagner  completed  the  cast,  and  Mr. 
Hasselmans  ooiiducted. 

Mine.  Kethbcrg,  Messrs.  Gigli  and 
Scott i were  stars  of  a popular  J^aturday 
night  “Butterfly.”  brilliantly  conducted 
for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Scrafin.  Vocally 
a notable  performance,  as  the  packed 
theatre  proved,  it  was  also  of  interest 
in  the  detail  of  Mme.  Rethberg’s  cos 
tumes  and  lialr-dressing  ”a  la  Jap- 
oiiaise,”  in  which  the  singer  was  ma- 
terially assisted  by  Mme.  Chiktisa  of 
Tokid.  Puccini’s  Oriental  score  enlisted 
in  a further  familiar  ensemble  Mmes. 
Telva  and  Wells,'  Messrs.  Paltrinlerl, 
Plcco,  Reschigllan  and  Wolfe. 
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»osef  Hofmann’s  KccitaJ 


Mr.  Hofmann  gave  two  recitals  at  Carne- 
gle  Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon, — one  of 
■ them  according  to  the  program,  the  other 
made  up  of  encores,  during  which  we  began 
to  get  the  impression  that  he  was.  going 
' to  play  the  whole  works  of  Schumann  and 


and  always  closing  it  in  our  faces  just  ; indeed,  as  almost  to  make  us  suspect 

we  are.  about  to  pass  through.  Scriabint  rather  fond  of  playing 

notion  apparently  was  that  man  never  piano 

but  always  to  be.  blest.  Mr.  Damrosch  ^ly  taste  he  could  not  play  too  many 

solid  methods  made  Scriabine  sout^,j^^^j.gg_  ^nly  a personal  pref- 

rather  as  if  he  had  been  written  '^rence,  but  to  me  he  is  the  most  satisfy- 
Erahms.  Koussevitsky  is  playing  the  vo  pianists,— which  perhaps  is 

only  another  way  of  saying  that  his  ■way 
of  the  evening  was  t looking  at  music  is,  in  a humbler  way, 


“.^ladania  Butterfly 

The  ever  popular  “Madama  Butterfly”  wa.-bi  te 
gi\cn  Saturday  night  at  the  Metropolitan (licln'i 
and  evoked  the  u.sual  enthusiasm,  with  to  R' 
Tulllo  Serafin  as  conductor.  Cio-Cio-San  Hers  w 
was  sung  by  Mme.  Sabanleva.  who  intro- teepll^ 
duced  real  Japanese  hair  dressing  and  cos- pwit  sit 
tumc,  rather  than  the  usual  operatic  com- irolutio 
promi.se,  with  much  success.  Mme.  Saba-hl'ws 
nleva  was  particularly  suited  to  tho  part  Katun 
because  of  her  diminutive  stature  and  gave  pp'Jiar 
an  artistic  rendering  of  the  roie.  Occa.sion-jtrticli 


ally  her  voice  seemed  to  lack  volumeje  could 
enough  and  became  almost  thin,  but  in  the:  daace 
duet  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  and  in  thcfenfiylv 
emotional  climax  of  the  second  she  gave  ajcjijay  ti 
notable  performance.  Gigli  as  Pinkertonj,  n,  fi 
and  Scotti  as  Sharp'ess  were  well  sung  bylftoj 


next  week. 
The  delight 


performance  of  the  Bach 
model  of  pure  line-drawing. 


concerto- 


Marion  Telva  as  Suzuki  and  the  otherjjjaai, 
members  of  a vocally  impressive  company,  [jj.  pj, 


my  own.  He  plays  no  music  but  that  of 
beauty  and  good  breeding,  and  he  plays 
ERNEST  N'EWM.'K.N  jp  jjpjg  thoroughbred.  Who  else  can  give 


HUTCHESON  PLAYS  AGAIN. 


'4  f-/ 

By  OBIIf  DOWNES. 


Mr.  Damrosch  plays  this  imposing 
score — for  imposing  it  certainly  is,  by 


reason  of  its  magnificent  orchestral 
integument — for  all  it  is  worth.  His 


Josef  Hofmann’s  Recital. 

The  many  who  listened  to  Josef  Hof- 
mann in  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Carnegie  Hall  heard  that  great  pianl.st 
in  his  best  vein  and  Josef  Hofmann,  in 
the  mood,  is  a man  who  makes  magic 
with  his  instrument.  He  inherits  tiie 
grandeur  of  line  and  of  feeling  that  un- 
doubtedly characterized  Oie  conceptions 
of  his  one-time  master,  Anton  Rubin- 
.stein,  and  is  one  of  the  two  or  three 
pianists  ^now  before  the  public  ivho  play 
In  the  spirit  of  the  period  that  Rubin- 
stein represented. 

It  is  not  often  that  a pianist  after 
^ the  long  experience  of  Mr.  Hofmann 
' plays  with  the  consuming  enthusiasm 
and  vision  that  characterized  him  yc.s- 
terday  afternoon.  Apparently  everything 
on  the  program  found  the  interpreter 
in  the  frame  of  mind  to  give  it  a super- 
lative interpretation.  The  Schumann 
"Kreisleriana”  were  played  as  though 
the  musician  were  revealing  these  shy 
and  intimate  compositions  to  a small 
group  of  trusted  friends.  Ordinarily  tlie 
pieces  are  not  for  a great  hall  such 
as  Carnegie;  Mr.  Hofmann  made  them 
felt  and  understood. 

His  past  mastery  of  his  medium  gives 
him  the  right,  which  every  pianist  has 
not,  to  ■work  his  own  will  In  it.  There 
were  passages  in  the  Chopin  ballade  and 
in  the  B minor  scherzo  where  the  per- 
former departed  from  the  precise  in- 
-structions  of  the  printed  page  of  music, 
out  when  he  did  this  Mr.  Hoffman  was 
so  comprehending,  so  puissant  of  hand 
and  imagination,  that  he  heightened  the 
expression  ot  the  composer,  and  mo- 
mentarily stood  at  his  right  hand,  a cre- 
ative artist.  How  often  has  the  over- 
played B niinor  scherzo  of  Chopin  had 
isuch  a wildly  dramatic,  yet  architec- 
tural quality?  The  powerful  basses  gave 
the  music  a more  viril  physlognomy 
tnan  it  originally  possessed,  for  the 
Chopin  of  the  B minor  scherzo  is  in  liis 
original  guise  a little  hysterical  and 
neurotic.  Yesterday  the  piece  had  a 
gigantic  fury,  and  for  once  the  middle 
movement  was  not  of  a syniy  senti- 
mentalism. 

These  were  only  two  of  the  emotional 
espocts  of  the  concert.  In  smaller  coni- 
pt^itions  of  Chopin,  in  a final  group 
which  included  his  own  astoni.shing 
kaleidoseope.  Mr.  Hofmann  played  with 
a crystalline  fleetnejs  and  clarity,  with 


us  all  in  one  so  many  of  the  things  that 
majee  music  beautiful, — loveliness  of  tone, 
delicacy  ot  shading,  a fortissimo  that  never 
becomes  brutal,  a rhythm  that  can  at  will 
l!re  either  steady  'without  monotony  or 
■varied  without  caprice,  and,  above  every- 
thing, the  feeling  that  what  ■we  are  listen- 
ing to  is  not  so  much  a performance  as  an 
improvisation,  as  if  the  music  were  being 
hprn  there  and  then?  One  can  no  more 
analyze  or  account  for  playing  of  this  sort 
than  one  can  account  for  a race-horse;  one 
simplj^  knows  that  by  some  lucky  throw  of 
Nature  everything  is  just  right;  grace  and 
speed  and  power  and  beauty  being 
magically  united. 

The  singular  thing  about  his  playing  is 
that  while  it  is  all  Josef  Hofmann  It  is 
also  as  many-formed  and  many-hued  as 
there  are  composers  in  his  program.  His 
Bach  (the  d’Albert  arrangement  of  the  D 
major  -organ  prelude  and  fugue)  tvas  gen- 
uine Bach;  his  Chopin  (the  A flat  and  A 
major  Polonaises,  the  A flat  Ballade  and 
a number  of  smaller  things)  was  the  au- 
thentic Chopin,  while  for  tlie  ‘'Kreis- 
leriana,” especially  the  finale,  he  found  yet 
another  color  and  texture,  that  also  were 
authoritative.  He  was  another  Hofmann 
in  the  close-knit  Prelude  in  D minor  of 
Rachmaninov,  another  in  the  delightfully 
whimsical  March  of  Prokovieff,  and  an- 
other in  Godowsky’s  incomparable  re- 
working of  one  of  Schubert’s  “Moments 
Jlusicales”;  and  yet,  however  closely  he 
identified  himself  tvlth  the  composer  or  the 
mood,  ho  remained  himself.  That  Is  his 
mystery.  M'ith  most  first-rate  pianists  we 
are  conscion.s  of  their  personality  .as 
something  apart  from  that  of  the  com- 
po*or:  with  Mr.  Hofmann  the  personality 
is  Just  a sheet  of  fine  glass  that  reveals 
the  composer  without  the  slightest  distor-i 
tion. 

ERNEST  NEWM.-VN. 


Pianist  Gives  a Haydn,  Moiart  and 
Beethoven  Program.  , : 


I 

L 


A large  audience  at  :onded  Ernest 
Hutcheson's  second  recital  at  Aeolian 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The  program 
illustrated  the  piano  literature  of  the 
classical  ‘N’icrincse  period  and  tlie  choice 
of  the  pianist  fell  on  Haydn’s  varia- 
tions In  F'’  minor.  Fantasia  in  C major; 
Mozart’s  F'anta.sia  in  C minor  and  gigue, 
and  Beethoven’s  tValdsteln’s  Fonata, 
the  Andante  In  F major  and  the  Sonata 
in  C minor.  . , , 

This,  as  the  piani.st  remarked  in  hi.s 
preliminary  notes  gave  an  “Interesting 
survey,  .step  by  step,  of  the  development 
of  the  Sonata  from  the  period  when 
Havdn  look  the  dance  suite  and  trans- 
fonned  it  into  a Sonata,  througli  Mozart,  , 
to  the  final  emancipation  of  the  foiui 
and  substance  by  Beethoven.” 

The  many  students  present  must  have 
derived  much  profit  from  listening  to  a 
performance  at  once  .scholarly  and  ar- 
tistic e.specially  of  the  Beethoven,  wliom 
'■'i-  Hutcheson  played  without  ostenta- 
t on  and  without  licaviness.  The  pianist 
was  warmly  applauded  throughout  the 
afternoon. 
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Lopez  and  His  Orchestra 

Vincent  Ikipez  directed  an  orchestra  of 
forty  at  the  Metropolitan  yesterday  after- 
noon in  his  first  program  as  a concert 
artist.  Flis  music  was  received  by  an 
audience  that  included  hundreds  of 
standees. 

Mr.  Lopez  waved  a baton  most  of  the 
afternoon,  neglecting  his  piano  shame- 
Cully.  More  the  pity,  for  it  is  our  humble 
opinion  that  he  is  by  far  a better  pianist 
than  conductor.  There  were  times  when 
his  big  orchestra  lost  him,  got  out  of  hand. 
60  to  speak. 

Perhaps  too  much  was  expected  of  M-’- 
Lopez.  He  is  at  best  a dance  orchestra 


i! 


pianist  n'ith  a happy  faculty  of  capturing' 
srace  notes  prettily.  But  ho  is  a pianist 
ivith  an  ambition  and  he  must  know  what 
lappened  to  Caesar. 

Certainly  not  one  note  played  by  Mr. 
Copez's  orchestra  yesterday  can  be  record- 
)d  ton'ard  - the  advancement  of  so-called 
nodern  American  music.  Nor  do  we  be- 
ieve  that  anything  permanent  can  come 
)f  the  organization  he  has  put  together 
or  the  purpose  of  concertizing  this  type 
>f  music.  Principally  his  was  an  exhibl- 
ion  of  scoring  in  present  day  approved 
ashion  the  works  of  musicisians  of  other 
—and  better — days.  This,  according  to 
he  Lopez  recipe,  is,  for  instance,  to  take 
he  “Young  Prince  and  Young  Princess’’ 
novement  from  "Scheherazade,’’  play  it  in 
wo-four  tempo  and  palm  it  off  as  “sym- 
>honic  jazz,’’  as  his  music  is  described. 
Vny  concert  orchestra  can  do  as  -well,  per- 
laps  better,  with  proper  instrumentation, 
o what  is  proved?  It  all  became  tire- 
ome  and  there  were  many  with  no  trains 
o catch  who  left  early. 

klr.  lyjpez’s  orchestra  consisted  of  his 
iriginal  dance  combination,  augmented  in 
he  string,  brass  and  reed  choirs,  with  a 
iVcnch  horn  or  two  to.ssed  in.  Most  of 
lis  program  has  been  heard  in  vaudeville 
rom  time  to  time  and  included  such  chcst- 
lUts  as  ’’Nola,’’  "Wildflowcr,”  “Pinafore’’ 
nd  his  Pussian  arrangement,  parts  of 
,hich  were  formerly  known  as  “Where  the 
Olga  Flows,”  “Russian  Rose,’’  ad  infinitum, 
'here  was  no  “Rhapsody  In  l5lue,”  but 
oseph  Nuifsbaum  contributed  an  arrange- 
lent  similar  in  development  called  “The 
Ivolution  of  the  Blues.”  The  best  part  of 
his  was  W.  C.  Handy. 

Naturally  Lopez  scored  heaviest  playing 
apular  numbers  in  straight  dance  time, 

: ■which  he  ranks  right  at  the  top.  But 
s could  have  done  this  much  better  on 
dance  floor  ■w'ith  his  original  Hotel 
ennsylvania  musicians,  ■whose  work  yes- 
Irday  stuck  out  like  their  gray  trousers 
the  field  of  blacks. 

There  was  but  one  marked  advancement 
jazz  bands  that  ■was  noticeable.  They  are 
pw  painting  the  derby  hats  white. 

By  ony  DOtVMiS.  I 


New  York  Sytpphony  Orchestra. 

The  novelty  of  the  concert  given  by 
the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 
^ alter  Pamro&ch,  conductor,  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall,  ■was  Lazare 
Samlnsky's  scene  for  female  chorus  and 
orchestra  for  his  ballet,  “The  Lament 
>f  Rachel.”  The  coinpo.ser,  as  guest, 
;onducted  the  perfonimnee— the  first  in 
Ymcrlca^of  his  work.  The  choru.s  ■was 
akrn  from  tlic  Oratorio  Society  and  the 
fc-mple  V.m.anu-el.  The  .scene  depicted 
3 the  proces.sion  of  Jacob’s  warriors, 
summoned  by  the  trumpet  of  Israel,  to 
<erform  the  rite  of  the  benediction  of 
he  new  moon.  The  rite.  In  wliich  tlie 
•olces  aro  heard,  is  followed  by  r'e- 
Igiou.s  dances.  Old  Hebrew  folk-tunes 
zi(l  dance  motives  are  employed. 

The  performance  again  impressed 
pon  the  listener  the  fact  that  the  em- 
loyment  of  folk-melbdy.  in  Itself,  does 
ot  make  authentic  music.  Folk-melody 
as  repeatedly  been  shown  to  be  avail- 
Die  as  material  for  serious  composition, 
j 'n  for  symphonic  structures  and  for 
j»  purposes,  but  when  the  com- 
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oser  accomplishes  his  end.s  with 
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I , ^•swJiivo  lil<9  wlJUfS  W Jtn  1 

e I.S  genuliKdy  Imbued  with  Its  spirit;' 
s Idlom.s  ca  1 irresistibly  to  him  as  the 
ki.  !.  '’ehtcle  of  his  thought. 

-Samlnsky  has  an 
I but  not,  apparently, 

fundamentally  Hebraic  spirit.  Its 
.'n  * * u K u I a r I y enough, 

>und  acquired,  .seem  applied  a.s  super- 
clal  coloring  of  a structure  that  is 
ne.*t  non.;  too  substantial.  Compari- 
•ns  arc  only  adml.ssable  when  they  II- 
stratc  It  point  us  definition  cannot : 
le  lias  onlj'  to  compare  the  in- 
^lous  orchestration  of  8anilnsky'.s 
e.  with  the  prophetic  grandeur  and 
isslon  <w  r.rnest  Bloeh’.s  settings  of 
r'-all!’-'’  the  differ- 
b' /•' een  tlial  which  comes  from 
Uiin  and  that  which  l.s  consciously 
Umt'ted  from  •alihout.  The  Samln-  ■ 
y e -ore  Is  modern  In  worknian.shlp  1 
•d  rich  In  Honorltl-s.  but  others  have 
Into  timllar  ctti'ctm  of  orientalism  I 

in  a modem  orche.utra.  and  more 
•n  on.-..-  the  music  harks  bs.  k to  the 
iMlanIsm  of  Mr.  .^amlnsky's  former 
ist.  r In  e.omposltlon,  Hlm.'iky-Kors.o- 

deriCaVlon*:  to  forget 

P’*’..  perforn.ancc  pre-'e.]e<l  bj' 

j for  trumpet,  piano  I 

i .Ml.  Damro.seh  ; 

ijred  '..  piano  and  Hene  I-ollaIn  led  < 
rY"'  ‘"’'o  trumpeter  was  | 

*4lmfr  Druekner.  The  muMe  -war  ,x-' 
fritl;.-  rhr.y„  for  „,irh  m ocewlon' 


and  for  Uie  dtnienslons  or'Tlre  dialT.  If 
Is  essentially  chamber  music,  classic  of 
content,  but  endowed  with  Salnt-fiaSns’s 
clarity,  wit.  Gallicism.  The  performance 
was  a lively  one.  Mr.  Druckner  Is  an 
excellent  trumpeter  and  Mr.  Damrosch 
played  the  piayio  with  as  much  authority 
and  general  vigor  as  if  he  had  been' 
performing  a lusty  double  concerto  by  ! 
Sach.  I 

Ren^e  Chemet,  violinist,  was  the  guest ! 
noloist  of  the  concert.  Interpreting  the  I 
Lalo  F minor  concerto  with  the  .sparkle  | 
and  virtuoso  spirit  that  the  music  de- 
mands and  appearing  at  her  best  in  the 
sloiv  movement.  It  Is  not  to  her  dis- 
credit. nor  to  that  of  the  other  notable 
perfomiers  and  coniposer.s  on  the  pro- 
i gram,  that  they  were  in  a somewhat 
I difficult  position  because  of  the  fact 
! that  all  of  them  were  heard  after,  and 
appc.ared  In  th.-  shadow  of,  Mozart’s 
“Jupiter”  symphony.  The  inooinpnrable 
radiance  of  tliis  music.  Its  fire.  Its  ten- 
derness. the  orche.stration  which  has  a 
beatity  and  a tran.sparc-ncy  that  even 
Beethoven  failed  to  matoh,  placed  all 
that  folloived  in  the  position  of  an  after- 
math. 

1 Vincent  T.opez’s  "fiymphonlc"  Jazz. 

I A “.symphonic”  Jazz  concert,  as  it  wa.s 
called,  was  given  by  Vincent  Lopez  and 
an  orchestra  of  over  forty  players  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Hou.se.  The  .shades  of  Wagner 
and  Verdi  looked  upon  an  audience  epm- 
posed  of  much  of  Eroad-way,  and  In  the 

'eyes  of  this  audience  jaz  was  .-crowned  ’ 
king.  Mr.  Lopez  and  his  men  appeared 
confident  and  at  honre  in  the  celebrated 
auditorium.  A note  in  the  program  was 
even  more  confident.  It  Informed  us 
that,  whereas  In  the  past  American  mu- 
sic had  been  represented  by  "slow  and 
stodgy  mu.sic  relating  to  none  too  au- 
thentic American  folklore,  the  nervou.s, 
quick,  dashing  and  adventurous  spirit 
of  today’s  American  people”  was  now 
typified  In  our  popular  dance  music  “as 
representative  of  American  music  as  the 
grand  operas  of  Verdi  are  of  the  music 
of  Italy.” 

That  ia  going  rather  far.  There  was 
a man  named  Stephen  Foster  -who  wrote 
show'  melodies  as  dearly  prized  and  cer- 
tainly of  longer  life  than  any  played 
by  Mr.  Lopez  and  his  men.  There  was 
another  man,  Dan  Emmett  bv  name, 
who  wrote  a tune  called  "Dixie."  It 
IB  "neiwous,  quick  dashing  and  adven- 
turous. It  has  made  history,  in  its 
way.  We  know  a number  of  Jazz  tunes 
uiat  move  faster.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  swear  that  they  will  last  as  long. 

Aside  from  these  superlatives  of  Mr. 
Lopez’s  program,  he  provided  a num- 
ber of  interesting  performances  of  inter- 
esting music.  One  of  these  had  some- 
thing of  the  synthetic  grasp  of  material 
Ibe  .structural  teohnic 
still  insufficient  among  the  purveyors 
of  popular  music  who  essay  to  do 
symphonic  things  with  Jazz.  It  was  the 
piece  called  "Evolution  of  the  Blues" 
S.?."'*'  P-  and  Joseph  Uussbaum. 

This  piece  contains  Interesting  orches- 
tral treatment  of  the  best  of  all  the 
"Blues”— the  tropical  “St.  Louis  Blues.” 
of  'WTiIch  Mr.  Handy  Js  the  composer— 
and  it  contains  something  more.  It  be- 
gins with -an  Introduction  of  sustained 
beauty,  with  original  orchestral  color 
that  promises  things  symphonic  In  the 
more  rapid  movement  to  coroe.  That 
movement,  however,  is  episodic,  a pas- 
ticcio of  a dozen  different  popular  dance 
tunes,  so  that  the  score  Is  over  crowded 
with  material,  and  the  material,  in 
•spite  of  some  good  places,  loosely  and 
reokle.ssly  flung  together.  But  I'nere  is  . 

I one  of  the  signs  of  wha  t.should  and 
I probably  will  be  done  in  a day  not  too  . 
far  off  Ti-ith  some  popular  dance  mo-  i 
tvie.s.  It  Is  only  surpassed  In  substance  I 
I by  the  be.st  pages  of  George  Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody  in  Blue”  for  piano  and  or- 
j cliestra. 

Mr.  Lupez’s  orchestra,  as  attendance 
at  the  drc.s'S  rehearsal  yesterday  showed, 
j is  differently  composed  from  Paul 
AVhlteman’s  orchestra,  which  has  led  the 
1 way  in  the  serious  consideratlot)  of  Jazz, 

' It  contains  a "considerable  group  of 
istrlngs— double  basses  and  first  violins— 
which  Is  highly  advantageous.  It  also 
employs  the  banjos,  brass  and  wind  in- 
slniraonts,  and  ttif:  big  choir  of  saxo- 
phones that  arc  component  parts  of  the 
typical  Jazz  orchestra.  Add  to  these  a i 
clarinettist  who  does  al  Itlie  tricks  and  ; 
burlesques  in  capital  fashion,  and  a 
trumpeter  who  -would  be  adjudged  not 
phenomenal,  but  merely  Incredible  or  In- 
sane if  he  played  In  tlie  great  symphony 
orchestras  of  this  land.  This  trumpeter 
— ho  was  formerly  a leading  figure  In  : 
the  Metro  Corporation— but  his  genius 
ha.s  not  been  lost  in  the  transfer— plays  ' 
with  a confounding  blandness  and  suav-  ■ 
Ity  In  positions  between  a high  B flat  : 
and  the  G four  leger  lines  above  the 
staff.  His  tone  is  clear,  his  trill  a 
thing  of  beauty,  his  legato  undisturbed 
In  these  realms.  The  tone  of  this  or- 
chestra has  a quality,  due  to  the  strings, 
that  the  Whiteman  orchestra  rloe.s  not 
attempt,  anti  there  -were  in.strumental 
colons,  due  principally  to  novel  spaclngs 
and  doublings,  that  were  rich  and  new. 
Most  of  tlie  effects,  however.  Imd  their  ; 
origin  In  the  orchestration  of  Whiteman 
or  of  other  dance  bands.  To  play  a 
trombone  like  s 'cello,  to  mute  trumpets, 
to  biirlc.sqiie  phrases  and  throw  them 
about  from  Instniment  to  Instrument, 
anti  to  u.se  many  percussion  Instru- 
mentss.  Including  the  piano,  for  pur- 
po.se.«  of  color  a.s  well  as  rhythm,  are 
all  Interesting  things  and  useful  in 
proper  places,  though  no  longer  of 
startling  novelty.  Q'hat  thev  are  native 
to  Amerlean  dance  orchestras  and  of  a 
dlstlnctlev  character,  la  often  true. 

Among  the  Intcre.stlng  .arrangements 
were  the  Rii.-slan  aFntaay  of  Ixipez- 
loilii;  or  T.lrf uinceas  "Watcr.s  of  Mln- 
•tsinnka  ' of  F.inoraon  IVVilthornc's  "IVlf 


Street,”  and  of  principal  melodics  from 
Sullvlan’s  “Pinafore,”  In  which  the 
parts  of  the  Captain,  Buttercup,  the  Ad- 
miral, and  Dick  Dead-Eye  wer  taken 


."espectlvely  by  the  piano,  comet,  trom- 
bone and  baritone.  This  last  amused  the 
audience  prodigiously,  and  the  playing 
of  the  solo  Instruments  -was  combined 
with  clowning  by  the  players.  Other 
features  of  the  program  found  high 
favor,  and  again  demonstrated  the  life, 
humor,  inventiveness,  and.  In  the  beat 
Instances,  the  real  promise  that  He  in 
the  present  cultivation  of  American 
popular  music. 


New  Y'ork  Symphony  Or<-hesfr,u 

\T  THE  CONCERT  at  the  Aeolian  Hall 
on  Sunday  afternoon  we  had  a .some- 
what Stiff-Joint  “Jupiter”  symphony  from 
Mr.  Damrosch.  with,  however,  .some  beauti- 
f:'l  Mozart  playing  from  the  orchestra. 
Mme.  Renee  Cliemet  played  the  I’  minor 
l iolin  concerto  of  Lalo  witli  a rather  woolly 
tone,  but  with  a thoroughly  sympathetic 
understanding-  of  this  typically  i''rcnrh 
music,  that  always  epems  on  the  point  of 
exchanging  its  well-barbered  elegance  for 
something  really  strong,  but  never  quite 
manages  it.  The  performance  of  Saint- 
Saens  .septet  for  trumpet,  piano  and  strings 
made  us  wonder  once  again  why  this  work 
1s  always  called,  for  short,  tlie  trumpet 
septet.  For  the  trumpet  here  fulfills  the 
function  attributed  by  the  Jurists  to  the 
I King  in  the  English  constitution,  who 
leigns  but  does  not  govern. 

Nominally  king  of  the  septet,  the 
trumpet  finds  all  the  governing  done  by 
the  piano,  which  is  like  a powerful  and 
i obstinate  regent,  especially  when  it  is 
played  with  such  uncompromising  vigor 
as  it  was  by  Mr.  Damrosch.  Iilr.  Vladimir 
Drucker.  however,  played  the  trumpet 
part  with  great  taste.  It  is  the  custom 
‘ to  give  the  work  at  concerts  with  the  full 
orchestral  strings;  but  it  really  sounds 
better  with  the  quintet  for  which  Saint- 
Saens  wrote  it.  provided  the  piano  keeps 
in  the  same  focus  as  the  strings. 

We  had  a novelty  In  the  shape  of  Air. 
T-,azare  Saminsky’s  “Lament  oC  Rachel,  ” 
taken  from  a ballet  with  the  same  title. 
The  Lament  proper,  it  if  to  be  presumed, 
was  the  first  movement,  "with  the  small 
choir  of  female  voices;  it  was  followed  by 
a set  of  "ritual  dances.’’  Mr.  Saminsky, 
we  are  told,  has  used  several  old  Hebrew 
melodies  as  the  basis  of  his  work.  In  so 
doing  he  has  come  up  against  the  usual 
difficulty. 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  work  up  the 
ordinary  European  folk-tuue  Into  a quasi- 
sjTnphonic  whole:  but  the  problem  be- 
comes virtually  insoluble  when  the  melodic 
material  is  markedly  exotic.  This  kind  of 
music  comes  originally  from  a mentality 
that  simply  will  not  accommodate  Itself 
to  structural  devices  that  have  been 
evolved,  by  a sort  of  unconscious  logical 
necessity,  out  of  the  very  different  men- 
tality of  ’Western  Europe.  The  "national- 
ist” Russian  composers  of  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  broke  their 
shins  over  the  problem.  They  could  in- 
vent the  most  enchanting  Oriental  or 
quasi-Orlental  tunes,  but  when  It  came  to 
making  a texture  out  of  them  they  could 
do  nothing  but  go  on  repeating  them  till 
the  hearer  gre-w  tired  of  Uiem.  Jlr.  Sarn- 
insky  does  not  succeed  any  better  than  his 
predecessors  in  accommodating  Oriental 
thought  to  Occidental  forms,  but  he  makes 
O decidedly  bravo  attempt  at  it.  There  is 
sincerity  in  the  music,  and  a definitely 
personal  emotion. 


..  it) 

popttlar  music  la  harder  to  bear  than  , 
a Mahler  symphony.  ' 

This  Is  no  reflection  on  Mr.  Lopez’s  ' 
orchestra,  which  Is  a large  one,  even  ' 
larger  than  Mr.  Whiteman’s,  and  re-  I 
vealing  much  the  same  brilliant  and  I 
diverting  technique.  But  Mr.  Lopez’ai  I 
program  was  too  much  for  us.  That^, 
too  was,  perhap.s,  not  his  fault,  for  It  []] 
was  much  the  .same  sort  of  program'! 
that  Mr.  Whiteman  offers.  Probably  ’ 
we  had  It  in  us  to  endure  Just  one  ’ 
more  half  of  a Jazz  program,  and  It 
was  Mr.  Lopez’s  misfortune  to  be  the 
present  -wrhen  Reason  tottered.  , 

It  is  the  maddening  monotony  of  ■ 
form  and  rhythm  that  makes  Jazz 
eventually  such  a cruel  bore  to  the 
conyert-wlse  auditor.  The  much  dis- 
cussed subtlety  and  variety  of  jazz 
rhj-thm  Is  no  such  thing.  It  Is  variety 
of  metre,  of  note  patterns.  The  rhythm 
Is  always  the  same. 

Mr.  Lopez  played  twenty  numbers 
ve.srterday  afternoon,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a waltz  song  by  Irving  Ber- 
lin. every  bles.sed  one  of  them  was  in 
two-four  or  four-four  alia  breve 
f which  to  the  ear  Is  the  same)  time. 
Even  In  the  transcriptions  of  music 
that  was  originally  composed  in  other 
rhythms,  the  relentless  rubber  stamp 
of  the  Jazz  arranger  had  changed  the 
time  signatures  to  two-four. 

The  lovely,  languorous  slx-elght 
“Tale  of  the  Y’oung  Prince."  from 
’’Scheherazade.”  the  three  - four 
trombone  fanfares  from  the  same 
work.  Sir  Joseph  Porter’s  song  and 
"Little  Buttercup,"  from  “Pina- 
fore”— all,  all  had  passed  through  the  ( 
stereotJTlng  machine  to  emerge  as  ' 
standard,  Jazz-finished  one-steps,  as 
tinny  and  characterless  and  Indlstln-  ’ 
gulshable  as  a school  of  Fords. 

There  Is  a future  for  Jazz,  un- 
doubtedly. There  is  a, decided  spark 
of  vitality  In  this  combination  of 
bizarre  Instrumental  technique,  un- 
usual instrumental  combinations,  and 
tricky  matiical  patterns;  but  It  -will 
,have  to  be  torn  from  the  arms  of  Its 
progenitors  ^and  brought  up  in  a good 
home  before  It  will  amount  to  much 
before  an  afternoon  of  jazz  Is  as  en- 
durable as  an  afternoon 
minor  syinphonles. 
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By  Deems  Taylor 


MORE  JAZZ  MANIACS. 

There  was  much  to  choose  from: 
the  Philharmonic  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
the  New  York  Symphony  at  Aeolian, 
and  ’Vincent  Lopez  and  his  Jazz  or- 
chestra. at  the  Metropolitan.  Why, 
we  thought,  be  narrow-minded?  Jazz, 
everybody  says,  has  a future,  and  the 
symphony  orchestras  could  get  along 
without  us  for  Just  one  Sunday  after- 
noon. So  we  went  to  hear  Mr.  Lopez. 

And  now  we  aro  ready  to  give  up 
our  life  of  shame.  If  the  symphony 
orchestras  will  just  take  us  back  and 
osk  no  questions.  We  discovered 
yesterday  afternoon  that  we  are  a 
hopeless  highbrow,  and  that  too  much 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

The  composer— injiisical  or  other- 
wise—who  attempts  a literal  repro- 
duction of  a Biblical  theme  does  so 
against  fearful  odds.  For  he  faces  at 
once  the  devastating  comparison  with  j 
the  prose  and  poetry  of  the  Scrip-  : 
tures,  and  against  this  calm  perfection  j 
few  have  survived.  It  proved  an  un-  I 
j struggle  for  Lazare  Samln-sky 
I If  the  fragments  from,  his  ballet  “The  I 
Lament  of  Rachel.”  played  yesterday  ! 
by  the  New  York  .Symphony  Orches- 
tra, arc  indicative  of  the  whole.  1 

For  Mr.  Saminsky  has  failed  to 
achieve  anything  like  a Biblical  slm- 
Phcity  In  this  intemsely  human  epi- 
sode which  %vas  once  and  forever  so 
■aconlcally  told.  Rachel  is  emotion- 1 
allzed  beyond  all  recognition  of  her  I 
poignant  but  inarticulate  tragedy.  The 
’itual  dances  which  follow,  Mr.  Sam- 
■nsky  has  based  on  old  Hebrew  tunes' 
and  religious  folk-music;  their  aVi- 
thenticity  is  unmistakable,  yet  the,  re- 
sult falls  to  create  any  definite  native 
mood.  What  the  actual  effect  of  the  • ' 
entire  ballet  may  be  remains  unestab-^  1 
llished  except  that  It  was  composed!  ' 
I with  obvious  sincerity  and  devotion.  I 
•Ir.  Saminsky  himself  conducted  the  I I 
orchestra  and  the  brief  choral  pa.s-  j | 
sages  which  were  sung  fey  members ! 
of  the  Oratorio  Society  and  the  Tern-  ! i 
pie  Emanuel  Choir.  The  lament  of  the  ' 
choristers  wa.s  robust  and  vehement 
bt.t  suffered  from  disagreement  as  to 
key  and  attack. 

Mozart’s  “.Tupiter”  Symphony,  the 
St.  Saens  Septet  and  Lalo’s  F minor 
concerto  with  Renee  Chemet  as  so- 
lol.st,  made  up  an  unusually  generous 
and  variegated  program. 


Liebling  Plays  at  Opera  Concert. 

: Paul  Elsler  led  the  Metropolitan’s 
"opera  concert”  last  evening,  with  a pro- 
gra.n  of  airs  from  “The  Barber”  for  Mr. 
Picco,  "Lo  Prophete”  for  Ml.ss  Gordon.  , 
"Carmen”  for  Errolle  and  Johann  ’ 
Strauss's  “Prlmavera”  for  Miss  Mario. 
The  singers  concluded  -with  the  "Rigo-  i 
letto”  quartet.  George  Liebling,  the  | 

I pianist,  who  appeared  as  guest  following  I 
a recent  recital,  was  heard  with  the  ' 
orchestra  In  Liszt’s  E-flat  concerto  and  ! 
in  later  solos.  Including  the  Schubert-  , 
Liszt  "Lark.”  Liszt’s  second  rhap.sody 
I and  Llebling’s  octave  study.  Opus  8. 


! 


•’^'rilowitscli  Is  Soloist 
Wiih  Friends  of  Music 

Pl:i)s  '<lt‘mlelssohii  Overture 
’’  -ih  Beethoven's  “Emper- 
or"' His  (Concerto 

S-'Cii  ty  of  the  Friends  of  Music 

■ 0 their  ;!-ird  concert  of  the  seasoi; 

i afternoon  at  Town  Hall,  with 
:■  :>  Gabvilowiisch,  who,  before  the 
- ;ii  if;  ended,  will  have  appeared 
■.  I ':i  four  of  our  orchestral  organi- 
f-diioi.--,  IS  soloist  in  a purely  instru- 
. V . : pr-  ,'i'ani.  His  concerto  was 

r . iieethoven  “Fmperor”  and  hir,  per- 
i ; anco  a laudable  one,  with  a 
m;  i-thr;;:  ’ i.  id  polish  which  still  per- 
; iitied  ..  oole  vigor  and  zest.  The  inu- 

■ icians  under  Artur'  Bodanzky  gave  a 
.1  .infactory  accompaniment. 

Mr.  Bodanzky  began  his  program  ■ 
with  a rarely  heard  Mwidelssohn  over-  ; 
lure  “Von  de  schone  Melusine,”  in- 1. 

. pirited,  ii  was  noted,  by  the  memory  :: 
of  a pretty  prima  donna  and  the  pic-  | 
tuie  a not  unfamiliar  one)  of  an  l 
operatice  audience  applauding  inferior  '■ 
piusic.  Handel’s  F major  Concerto  ! 
Grosso  followed,  played  with  a harpsi-  - 
<’l!ord  and  seven  or  eight  strings  for 
the  “grosso,”  offering  hardly  sufficient  ; 
coiitr.iM  with  the  “concertino”  of  two  ' 
solo  vi  ilin:-  and  cello.  There  was  a 
[ large  audioiicc  not  sparing  in  applause. 

LITTLE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT' 

Barrere's  Orchestra  Plays  a Sinfonic  ' 

Concertantc  by  Haydn.  ! 

The  third  concert  of  Uie  Little  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  at  the  Henry  Miller 
Hheatre  last  evening  under  the  direc- 
tion of  George  parrfirc,  attracted  a 
large  audience.  This  time,  Eettic  Gil- 
more was  the  harp  soloist. 

There  were  two  special  attractions  on 
the  program,  the  first  was  a Sinfonie 
Concertantc  by  Haydn,  marked  opus 
S9,  which  had  been  newly  discovered 
by  Hans  Sitt  of  Lelpsic. 

, Mr.  Barrdre  informed  his  hearers,  that 
I It  was  that  evening  probably  receiving 
I Its  first  public  performance  since  Its 
: resurrection.  The  Sinfonie  is  in  three 
; movements  and  unmistakably  Haydn 
f in  all  its  contents.  The  soli  were  taken 
I by  R.  Johnson,  violin;  L Klrsch.  ’cello; 

! P.  Mathieu.  oboe,  and  L.  Letellier.  bas- 
. .soon,  who  had  to  rise  several  times  to 
1 bow  to  the  applause. 

• The  second  attraction  was  the  dance 
i music  to  poems  of  tVilliam  Blake  by  Ar- 
: thur  Whiting,  presented  and  conducted 
by  the  composer.  They  were  originally 
] written  for  an  open  air  pageant  and. 

; as  Mr.  Whiting  explained,  for  a family 
orchestra.  The  orchestra  was  reinforced 
to  seven  Instruments  for  the  occa.sion. 
The  seven  numbers,  each  preceded  by  a 
reading  of  Blake’s  verse,  proved  attrac- 
tively pretty  and  simple.  Quite  the  kind 
of  piece  Air.  Barrere  would  include  In 
his  fa.scinating  programs. 

■ Sabbath  Meetings  of  the  Friends 
of  Damrosch  and  Van 
Hoogstraten 

I Mr.  Damrosch  may  have  devised  the 
; program  of  his  Symphony  concert  at , 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  with  j 
a realization  of  the  fact  that  he  would 
' be  in  competition  not  only  with  his  j 
' ancient  rival,  the  Philharmonic,  sched-  j 
' uled  to  play  at  the  same  hour  in  Car-  i 
negie  Hall,  but  with  Mr.  Lopez’s  jazz 
! concert  at  the  Metropolitan — both  of  j 
' them  calculated  to  draw  large  numbers  | 
of  ooncert-goers  northward  and  south-  ■ 

] westward  from  Aeolian  Hall:  the  Iritel-  i 
ligenzia  to  Mr.  Lopez’s  jazz  exhibit,- 
; the  Lowbrows  to  hear  Brahms  and 
' Bach  and  Reger  under  Mr.  Van  Hoog-  i 
‘ straten.  And  of  course  there  were 
other  concerts  besides.  So  the  canity 
Damrosch  planned  shrewdly  his  counter 
attractions.  He  requisitioned  a female 
chorus,  a guest-composer-conductor,  a 
pulchritudinous  violinist  from  his  be- 
loved France,  a solo  trumpet,  and, 
finally,  himself  in  the  capacity  of  piano 
player.  Incidentally,  he  conducted  the 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  which 
sat  on  the  stage  and  played,^  as  usual, 
throughout  the  program.  No  wonder 
Mr.  Damrosch  had  a full  house. 

»  *  * » 

All  these  attractions  were  enlisted^ 
for  the  performance  of  a long  and 
variegated  program.  It  began  with 
that  C major  symphony  of  Mozart, 
which  somebody  once  idiotically  dubbed 
the  “Jupiter”;  for  a less  appropriate 
title  could  scarcely  be  found  for 
Mozart’.s  lovely  work — unless  he  who 
chose  it  was  thinking,  perhaps,  of 
Jupiter  in  that  subordinate  character 
which  he  bore  in  Roman  mythology  as 
“Jupiter  Sererator,”  the  god  of  serene 
skies.  Then  came  the  pulchritudinous 
lady  violinist  from  France,  Mine.  Renee 
Chemet,  playing  the  F minor  concerto 


of  Lnl".  — , 

The  e.wuse  for  featuring  the  trumpet I 
and  .Mr.  Damrosch  as  pianist  was  Saint-' 
Saens’s  famous  septet  for  trumpet,  | 
piano  and  strings,  written  in  18!S0  as  aj 
pifjce  of  chamber  music  for  perform- j 
ance  by  the  Parisian  musical  society' 
known  as  “La  Trompette”  (for  which  I 
Saint-Sai  ns  wrote  also  his  "Carnaval  [ 
des  Animaux”).  The  work  was  played  at 
yesterday's  concert  with  the  original 
five  string  parts  given  to  all  the  bowed 
instruments  of  the  orchestra,  Rene 
Pollain  conducting.  It  turned  out  in| 
this  version,  however,  to  be  really  a 
composition  for  piano  with  obbligato 
trumpet  and  string  accompaniment,  forj 
Mr.  Damrosch,  an  excellent  pianist,  is| 
also  an  exuberant  one,  and  he  dom-' 
inated  the  performance  almost  through- 
out, playing  with  brilliant  skill  and 
infectious  gusto,  to  the  evident  delight 
of  the  audience.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Vladi- 
mir Drucker,  the  trumpeter,  sang  with 
the  stillest,  smallest  voice  we  have  ever 
heard  issue  from  the  throat  'of  that 
noble  but  obstreperous  instrument. 

<!  « 

Finally,  ffie  guest-composer-conductor 
had  his  innings,  aided  by  a small  fe- 
male chorus  from  the  Oratorio  Society 
and  Temple  Emanu-El.  The  guest-corn-  ; 
poser-conductor  was  Mr.  Lazarc  Sa- 
minsky,  the  Russian  composer  now  liv- 
ing in  New  York,  whose  tone-poems, 
“The  Vigils,”  were  played  at  a sym- 
phony concert  last  January  under  the, 
composer’s  baton.'  Yesterday’s  contri- 
bution from  Mr.  Saminsky  was  the 
final  scene  from  his  ballet  “The  La- 
ment of  Rachel,”  for  orchestra  and 
female  chorus. 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Sam  insky’s 
music  would  gain  in  effectiveness  if  it 
were  heard  in  association  with  the  scene 
and  action  which  it  was  intended  to 
accompany.  Yesterday  it  did  not  quite 
register — at  least  in  its  choral  phase. 
The  “Ritual  Dances,”  for  the  orchestra 
alone,  were  far  more  effective,  qspe- 
cially  the  last.  Mr.  Saminsky  is  an  ac- 
complished and  sincere  musician,  ad- 
mirable for  his  sincerity,  his  sesthetic 
integrity,  and  his  incorruptible  serious- 

ness;  his  music  is  always  worth  study-  • 
ing  and  hearing.  We  could  not  help 
wondering  yesterday,  however,  if  his 
score  would  not  have  sounded  differently  j 
had  he  chosen  to  let  Mr.  Damrosch  con- 
duct it.  There  are  several  reasons  why 
a composer  should  refrain  from  con- 
ducting his  own  work,  even  if  ho  has 
.had  experience  on  the  podium;  and  Mr. 
Saminsky’s  adventure  of  yesterday  did 
' nothing  to  indicate  that  these  reasons 
1 are  not  still  valid. 

* * * ■. 

Mine.  Renee  Chemet,  the  violinist  of  i 
yesterday’s  concert,  is  not  a stranger  j 
here.  We  heard  her  first  in  the  . sea- ' 
Ison  of  I920-’21  when  she- played  Saint- 
I Saen’s  third  violin  concerto  with  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  under, 
Mr.  Mengelberg.  It  is  due  to  her  to 
record  the  fact  that  she  seemed  to 
give  unalloyed  pleasure  to  the  audience 
that  heard  her  play  Lalo’s  concerto  at, 
yesterday’s  concert;  but,  having  con- 
scientiously noted  that  circumstance, 
we  are  obliged  to  say  that  she  did  not 
give  unalloyed  pleasure  to  us.  Mme. 
Chemet  is  an  experienced  player,  even 
a brilliant  one,  as  that  word  is  loosely 
employed.  She  has  dash  and  vigor,  and 
she  is  facile.  She  fills  the  eye  and' 
the  ear — the  former  most  agreeably, 
the  latter  less  agreeably,  for  her  tone  [ 
is  rough  and  hard  and  her  intonation  ' 
is  insecure. 

* « * 

While  all  this  was  going  on  in  Forty-  | 
third  Street,  Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten, 
fourteen  blocks  further  north,  was  ; 
playing  a program  that  seemed  at  first 
glance  to  be  rather  draeonian  for  a 
Sunday  concert;  yet  it  turned  out  to 
be  quite  companionable  on  closer  ac- 
quaintance. It  ranged  from  Brahms 
1 ( his  Symphony  in  F)  to  Reger  (his 
Mozart  Variations).  Between  the  two 
came  no  less  a filler-ip  than  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach — two  df  the  Preludes 
and  Fugues  from  the  Well-Tempered 
Clavichord  transcribed  for  strings  by 
Mabel  Wood  Hill.  Mrs.  Hill’s  deft 
transcriptions  were  played  here  last 
year  by  Mr.  Stransky;  but  they  were 
worth  repeating. 

We  particularly  like  Mr.  Van  Hoog- 
straten’s  way  of  conceiving  the  first 
movement  of  Brahms’s  Symphony  in  F. 
He  sees  it  as  essentially  heroic  music, 
and  he  plays  the  superb  opening— -the 
great  theme  that  .sweeps  downward 
through  F major  and  F minor  -with 
exhilarating  energy  and  breadth  and 
power.  He  does  not  make  the  mistake 
of  playing  it  too  fast,  as  some  coir- 
ductors  do,  so  that  its  epic  qualityj  is 
minimized — for  enical  this  music  surely 
is.  We  wondered  again  yesterday,  for 
the  hundredth  time,  if  this  is  riot,  after 
all,  the  most  treasurable  of  all  the  four 
symphonies  of  Brahms.  No  doubt  we 
shall  continue  to  think  so  until  we  hear 
again  the  First,  or  the  Second,  or  the 
Fourth. 


Elena  BARBERI,  in  the~se^ 
ond  of  her  series  of  piano  re- 
citals, played  again  in  Aeolian 
Hall  last  evening.  Handel’s 
"Harmonious  Blacksmith” — more 
like  a lofty  hymn  that  a key- 
board anvil  chorus — 'was  an  In- 
spiring opening  number  Invested 
with  feeling  and  muslclanliness. 

Romatic  numbers  by  Rossi,  Men- 
delsshon  and  Schumann  and  mod- 
ern compositions  by  StojiowskI, 

Debury,  Rubinstein  and  Schulz 
Elver  comprised  the  printed  list. 

''HrV  r Ly 

Tlie  Beethoven  .Association’s  Concert 

\T  THE  CO.\’CEFiT  OF  THE  Beethoven 
. .\ssociation  last  iiighl  we  had  ihe 
in  a Haydn  quartet  in 


l.enox  Quartet  in  a Haydn  quartet  in  F - 
major,  and  (assisted  by  Mr.  Sigismund 
."ttojovvski)  in  the  Schumann  piano  (luarlet 
• the  second  violin,  of  course,  dropping  ou; 
hei'O.  The  spirit  of  the  Quartet  was  gon- 
erally-  better  than  its  technique,  and  move 
than  once  we  had  to  take  the  intention 
of  the  composer  for  granted:  the  first  vio- 
lin was  inclined  to  fall  from  grace  in  the 
matter  of  both  tone  and  Intonation  in  fast 
passages,  while  the  celli.st  was  always  un- 
duly retiring.  For  all  that,  the  players 
conveyed  to  us  very  well  the  general  sense 
of  the  Haydn;  .hut  the  .Schumann  was 
ra.cgeil  and  disorganized.  It  is  a difficult 
work  to  vivif.v.  partl.v  owing  to  Schu- 
manri'.s  garrulou.s  repetitiveircss,  partly  to 
the  back  of  any  real  vitalit.v  in  sytne  of  the 
thematic  matter;  what,  for  example,  can 
any  players  hope  to  do  vHfh  that  futile  and 
weai'i.some  figure  of  four  notes  that  keeps 
on  asser  ting  itself  in  the  first  mox'ernent? 

Miss  Helen  Stanley  sang  a number  of 
Schumann  and  Schubert  .'ongs  to  the  ex- 
cellent accompaniment  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Hutcheson.  Her  voice  is  a pleasant  one, 
hut  her  singing  as  a whole  is  marred  by 
certain  mannerisms  of  bodily  movement. 
In  “.Die  Foi-elle"  in  p.n-liculRr  we  got  the 
s.'ime  verbal  empliasis  anththe  same  move- 
ment forward  on  the  sryne  note  in  the  same 
Viar  in  each  stanza.  In  Chausson's  “Chan- 
son Perpetuelle,”  in  which  she  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Hutcheson  and  the  String 
Quartet,  neither  she  nor  the  string  players 
seemed  perfectly  at  ease. 

ERNBIST  NEWltlAN. 

“.Mefistofele”  at  the  Opera 

Boito’s  "Mefistofele”  had  another  mag- 
nificent. colorful  production  at  the  Metro- 
politan last  night  with  the  same  cast  that 
sang  it  ten  days  ago.  Chaliapin,  singing 
Mefistofele,  seemed  to  have  a cold  and 
to  exert  himself  only  occasionally. 
Gigli  made  a more  impressive  Faust,  es- 
pecially in  the  last  scene,  at  his  death  in 
his  study  after  the  defeat  of  Mefistofele 
by  the  powmrs  of  good.  Frances  Alda  was 
Alai’guerite  and  Frances  Peralta  w^as 
Helen.'  Tullio  Serafin  conducted. 

The  scenery  and  costumes  designed  by 
Boris  Ani.sfeld  and  the  dances  arranged  by 
Eosina  Galli  were  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  performance. 

In  the  evening  Jacques  Goutmano- 
vitch,  a viollnl.st  who  made  his  debut 
last  year,  returned  to  Town  Hall.  He 
has  lost  neither  his  vigorous  energetic 
style  nor  his  detei-mination  to  arrive  at 
emphasis  'by  sheer  force  of  whacking 
and  scratching.  Lekeu’s  Sonata  in 
G major  and  Bach’s  Concerto  in  E 
major  were  on  his  program.  A.  S. 


By  Deems  Taylor 
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THE  BEETHOVEN  ASSOCIATION. 

If  Doctor  Conan  Doyle  is  wrong, 
and  the  spirits  of  the  departed  do 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  re- 
turn to  ca.i'tli,  It  is  a great  pity. 
Josef  Haydn,  for  instance,  would 
have  had  a grand  time  at  Aeolian 
Hall  last  night  if  he  Could  have  ar- 
ranged to  he  there.  The  dapper  little 
Croatian  Kapellmeister,  who  used  to' 
put  on  his  best  clothes  before  sittingi 
down  to  compose  and  who  was  wonti 
to  offer  humble  thanks  to  God  when-; 
ever  he  wrote  something  partiou-1 
larly  good,  ml.ght  h.ave  had  a severe 
attack  of  stage  fright  at  see- 
ing such  a largo  auilicncc  gathered 
to  hear  one.  of  his  Works,  among 
olhers,  peiftirmed  by  a society  named 
after  his  most  illu.slrlous  disciple,  V.iiti 
he  would  linve  been  ovorjoyrd  ai  the 
performance  itself.  i 


The  Leno.y  String  Quartet  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  concert,  for  besides  glv- 
i ing  an  cnclumtlngly  lucent  and 
' spirited  reading  of  the.  Haydn  F 
Major  Quartet  (Op.  77,  No.  2),  three 
of  its  member.s  collaborated  with 
Sigismund  Stojowskl  to  conclude  the 
program  with  a fine  porl’orinanoe  of 
the  Schumann  piano  r\uarlet  in  K 
fiat  major. 

The  only  other  contrlbulor  of  tlic 
evening  was  Helen  Stanley,  who 
sang  a group  of  I’oui'  Sebmuann  and 
two  Sclinbert  songs.  His  voice  scrmorl 
a li-lflc  wanting  in  warmtli  tind  dy 
namie  flexibility,  Imt  her  .style  and 
diction  wpie  both  exceptional.  Mmi 
Stanley’s  accompanist,  by  tire  way — 
his  name  did  not  appear  on  tbo  pro- 
gram— was  a young  man  named 
Erne.st  Hutcheson;  be  showed  de- 
ckled promise. 

After  tiie  liedcr  gron]i.  Mme 
Stanley,  Mr.  Hutclioson  and  tin 
quartet  essayed  a reduced  version  of 
Chausson’s  "La  Chanson  Peretuelle 
This  was  not  an  unqualifird  success 
In  fact,  it  was  very  bad  liuh'ed.  novel 
.getting  mueli  beyond  the  effect  of  a 
fair  reading  rehearsal:  bald,  obviou 
without  a suspicion  of  subtlety  or 
profound  emotion,  and  sung  in  what 
Rcn>ert  Littel  has  called  "the  won- 
■ derful  clipped,  lifeioss  I'reneh  r>f  .the 
.\merican  Armv.”  Chans.son.  ami 
particularly  this,  his  finest  song,  de- 
serves more  th.an  that. 

I Chaliapin  is  probably'  bored  with 
Gonnod’s  Mephistoplieles;  at  any 
rate  he  seems  to  take  refuge  from  the 
stereotyped  dullness  of  the  role  in 
utter  and  abandoned  hilarity.  But 
with  the  Boito  fiend,  he  is  inspired. 
They  gave  "Mefistofele"  for  the  sec- 
ond time  this  season  at  the  Metro- 
oolitan  and  the'  diabolical  beauty  of 
lis  work  again  raised  the  entire  opera 
;o  a triumph  of  vocal  and  dramatic 
irtlstry.  It  is  a triumph  which  Gigli, 
Anesfeld  and  Serafin  share;  Indeed, 
the  best  forces  of  the  Metropolitan 
seem  to  be  concentrated  on  this  opera 
to  a degree  of  perfection  which  is 
worthy  of  a greater  masterpiece.  But 
the  centre  of  the  picture  is  always  the 
vast,  sinister  figure  whose  sneering 
malevolence  storm  heaven  and  hell 
alike.  Last  night’s  performance 
seemed  unusually  impressive  — but 
there  they  almost  ilways  do.  The 
audience  at  least  was  probably  larger 
and  certainly  noisier  than  ever. 


By  OLIN  UOWNES. 


From  dor’s'  ■gt-MES. 

'Beethoven  Association. 

There  arc  people— and  tbelr  number 
is  inci'easing  in  these  rapid  days— who 
I'egularly,  Avhen  a new  book  Is  adver- 
ti.sed,  read  an  old  one.  The  Beethoven 
\ Association,  which  gave  its  second  con- 
cert of  the  season  last  night  In  Aeolian 
Hall,  usually  follows  a similar  course. 
Last  night  Uic  program  consisted  al- 
most entirely  of  familiar,  tried  and  true 
compositions  by  Haydn,  Schubert  and 
Schumann.  There  was  one  departure, 
when  Mme.  Helen  Stanley  sang  Chaus- 
son’s "Chanson  Perpetuelle"  voic6 

with  accompaniment  of  piano  and  string 

* Chausson  has  written  music  of  ha\mt- 
ing  sen-suousness  and  melancholy,  lire 
music— and  in  this  it  is  faithful  to  its 
beautiful  poem— has  a perfume  and  a bit- 
ter voluptuousness  of  us  own.  The  v®*' 
bal  sonorities  themselves  make  exqiJlsite 
harmony.  This  Is  a composition  thor- 
oughly characteristic  of  the  later  Chaus- 
sOn ; the  composer  who  was  Just  begin- 
ning to  fin  hi.s  volce-to  fight 
Franck's  InHuencc,  and  to  master  die 
sensitiveness  ami  nostalgia  ol 
which  had  once  been  weakness  and  weic 
to  become  ius  strength  and  di.stinction 
as  an  artist— when  an  acciueiu  bioufeiu 
his  untimely  *end.  The  music  Is  ad- 
mirablv  suited  to  Mme.  Stanley  s voice, 
which  is  rich  in  color,  and  was  heard 
to  the  be.st  possible  advantage  in  ims 
composition.  ^ 

Mme.  Stanley  added  to  Chausson  s 
song  a group  of  Schubeit  and  Smiu- 
mann— songs  that  do  not  fade,  and  that 
show  in  their  fme  flower  the  gift  of 
these  two  immortals— Schumann  of  me 
"Schneeglocken,"  "Auftrage,  hinw 
Thranen”  Mud  "Intermezzo  ; Scliuoeri 
of  the  "Forello"  and  the  poignant 
"Hasilo.se  Llebe."  Interpreting  the;C 
songs  Mme.  Stanley  gave  the  penoi- 
iiiaiice  of  a musician  wliose  only  Pdf'*''':,, 
it  was  to  serve  the  con'.povser. 
ilutcheson  assited  her  in  tin 
for  him,  ot*  an  accompanist.  He 
delightful  accomp.'iniment.V  for 
bert  and  Schumann  group,  but 
the  subtleties  and  tlio  sensuousntss  wi 
Chau.sKon's  music. 

The  chamber  music  heard  on  this 
f-asion  was  the  Havdn  Ouurtct.  **. 


Xo.  2.  in  F major.  anU  the  Schumann 
piano  quartet,  with  Slgrl.smuncl  Stojowskl 
as  pianist.  The  performance  of  Haydn’s 
music  by  the  Lenox  Quartet  was  one 
of  general  excellence  and  enthusiasm.  In 
the  quartet  of  Schumann,  which  it  was 
good  to  hear  in  place  of  tiie  over^a-j 
miliar  quintet,  the  shining  light  was  Mr. 
Stojowski,  who  had  a beautiful  tone,  a 
fine  rhythm  and  a finished  pianist’s 
style.  But  here  the  ensemble  of  the  I 
strings  was  poor,  and  detracted  materi-  j 
ally  from  the  effect  of  the  performance,  i 
The  quartet  itself  give.s  pleasure  be- 
cause. while  it  has  not  the  strength  of 
the  quintet,  much  of  it  shows  Schumann 
In  a charming  and  fanciful  vein,  and  the 
scherzo,  in  particular,  has  freshne.ss  of 
feeling  and  an  elastic,  imaginative 
treatment  of  form. 

As  is  customary  at  these  concerts,  the 
hall  was  filled  with  an  audience  of  the 
best  musical  quality,  and  tliere  wa.s  en- 
thusiastic appreciation  of  the  composers, 
even  when  they  were  not  most  for- 
tunately presented. 

Frances  Ha. I Gives  Artistic  Recital. 

A talented  young  pianist,  p'rances 
Hall,  gave  not  only  an  interesting,  but 
an  artistic  recital  at  Aeolian  Hail  yes- 
terday afternoon.  It  was  in  a Brahms 
sonata  more  especially  that  she  sliowcd 
that  she  could  play  on  a large  canva.s 
as  well  las  on  a smaller  one.  The  al- 
legro. the  scherzo  and  the  finals  were 
given  in  fine  order,  replete  with  carefui 
detail  and  yet  carried  on  witli  forceful 
rlivthm  and  swing.  Miss  Hall  at  al' 
times  produced  a musical  touch  and| 
pleased  the  ear  of  her  listeners. 

Frances  Hall,  a young  American 
ianist.  who  first  appeared  here  two  , 
?ason.s  ago,  showed  marked  develop-  | 
ent  of  talent  yesterday  afternoon  at! 
eoliar.  Hall  in  a program  of  short  : 
ieces  surrounding  the  formidable  F^ 
linor  sonata  of  Brahms.  j 

1 Playing  of  copious  and  well  directed  i 
ower  is  needed  to  malye  this  effective,! 
lit  power  and  intelligently  applied! 
aergy  were  prominent  characteristics  ! 

* f -Miss  Hall's  playing.  She  seemed  at  i 
T best  in  climactic,  sonorous  passages,  | 
layed  with  much  color  and  vigorous  i 
'ash,  though  calmer  lyric  intervals  , 
ere  well  played  with  a smooth  tone. 

[♦'  hree  Schubert  "Musical  Moments”  pre-  ! 

I eded  the  sonata,  with  numbers  by  | 
aurf,  Korn^old,  Saint-Saens  and  Mi. 
ilutcheson  in  the  last  group. 

At  '^own  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
Imc.  Clemens  gave  the  fifth  of  seven 
rograms  in  her  series  on  ‘‘The  Devel- 
iiJlpment  of  Song,”  with  a list  divided  be- 
ijween  French  and  Russian  composers, 
he  French  were  Saint-Saens,  Lalo. 
iizet,  Fauve.  Franck,  Massenet  and 
iuparc.  The  Russians  were  Rubin- 
tcin,  Tchaikovsky,  Moussorgsky,  Boro- 
.in,  .Arensky,  Gretchaninoff  and 
tachmaninoff.  Walter  Golde  accom- 
anied.  


A special  ballet,  “The  IVlountain 
Queen,”  by  Fokinc,  was  danced  by 
Fokina  and  sixteen  members  of  her 
' ballet  in  Oriental  costumes. 

S MORDKIN  reappears!" 

I Russian  Oincers  the  Feature  of  Re- 1 
J;  furbished  “Greenwich  Follies.’’ 

jj  Mlkh.'ill  .Afordkin.  who  fir.st  appeared 
jbetore  the  American  public  a-.^  the  danc- 
' in?  p.rrtner  of  Anna  Pavlowa  in  1910,  ' 
j When  .she.  and  to  only  .slightly  le.ss  ex-! 
'tent  he,  electrified  our  audiences  by 
j their  exemplification  of  the  length.s  to 
I will, h the  development  of  the  classic' 
j ballet  had  been  carried  in  Russia,  ap- 
, Peared  la.st  night  at  the  Winter  Garden 
alter  an  absence  of  many  years 
: -Mm  Jlordkin  was  the  foaturc'd  artist 
jin  tnc  new  ’’midwinter  edition”  of  the 
Greenwich  Village  Follie.s.  a refur- 
bbslied  version  of  the  revue  which  ha.s 
been  .appearing  at  tlie  .Shubert  Theatre 
and  wa-s  transplanted  i^.^t  night  to  the 

clangs  extensive 

n rce”  r nuP'bers  of  the 

pic.  and  new  opportunitie.s  for  Toto 
and  the  Keene  Twins.  comparathCv  re! 


an 
cent 

many  of  the  old  features  aiid  most  of 
the  old  company  are  retained.  ^ 


With  r 

Mein  in  the  first  :u  t * and  In  th" 
act  in  a scene  called  aecono 

in  a dance  to  GhLao  inJe^®  Foster’’  and 
De.spite  evlfJences  of 
fiion  danc^^r  in  hL  oonfu- 

commanding  presencl  he  was7nV.it‘^ei^'’? 
app-  arance  in  thks  coiintrv  i?- 
to  hold  hi.s  „r.„;  ability 

no  doubt 
to  the 
perform- 


i^le  Jlordkin 


kw»JUWrV’a~ 

Mordkin  in  G.  V.  Follies 
N BET'W  EEN  THE  blackface  and 
rouge  of  the  Greenwich  Village  Foi- 
es Mikhail  Mordkin  leaped  impetuously 
ick  to  the  American  stage  last  night, 
ourteen  years  ago  the  Russian  left  an 
merica  that  had  just  begun  to  appreclati 
e dancing  he  and  Anna  Pavlowa  hac 
ought  to  It,  and  fourteen  years,  of  course 
vve  brought  their  changes.  It  is  a mor^ 
iture  Mordkin  who  has  returned  to 
-nerlca  but  not  an  older  one.  If  there  be 
at  distinction.  In  his  conceptions  and 
erpretations  the  Russian  dancer  works 
th  a keener,  deeper  wisdom  of  the  prose 
d poetry  of  dancing.  But  in  his  execu- 
ins  there  is  that  same  eagerness  and  im- 
^sivenass  of  the  Mordkin  ten  years 

2 ^ /fty 

t w-as  unfortunate  that  ife  mdde  his 
V bow  with  Rubinstein’s  "Valse 
price.”  It  is  too  conventional  for  Mord- 
»'s  boundless  eagerness.  However,  as 
Ichmaninoff’s  ’’Jester”  the  Russian  mas. 


Mikhail  Mordkin,  whose  reappearance 
was  a gala  event  in  this  production,  was 
evidently  handicapped  by  irsufficient  re- 
hearsal witli  the  orchestra  in  his  open- 
ing ballet — or  did  Mordkin,  through  par- 
donable nervousness  at  appearing  after 
a long  absence,  before  his  basts  of 
friends  last  Moniiay  night,  suddenly 
change  the  routine  of  his  dance? 

E.vdia  Semyonova  made  a beautiful 
picture  as  .she  danced  with  him;  and 
again,  in  their  “Bacchanale,”  these  two 
were  forced  to  take  curtain  call  after 
curtain  call  in  response  to  the  ringing 
applause. 

'riiere  were  flashes  of  Mordkin’s  fa- 
mou.s  fire  and  abandon,  and  many  of 
those  touches  of  intense  drama  in  his 
work  that  made  his  art  so  revolutionary 
and  impelling  when  he  first  broke  upon 
our  horizon — like  a veritable  Prometheus 
unbound.  j 

the 


Constance  McGlincliee 


found  hims  If.  Nothing  could  have 
1 pat'ierned  with  greater  recognition  of 
dlfforing  moods.  His  i lo.scst  aiiproacu 
li.ollet  was  a-  Bacchanale.  but  it  was 
iarsel.i-  populated  Bacchanale  as  Mold- 
conceived  it  and  gave  ample  room  for 
desien.H  of  the  regisseur. 

1 for  the  ’‘Follies,”  staging  a new 
ai-r  lit  the  home  of  the  runway  and 
rette-smokff,  they  seemed  to  have 
ghi  the  spirit  of  the  liusslan.  They 
ed  f.irti  I a'nd  they  reemed  funnier,  al- 
gli,  of  loursc.  Mordkin  couldn't  h.ave 
;/,i  ihlug  to  do  with  that.  Moran  and 
k.  '•'i  e<l  Allen  and  Toto  show  no  signs 
!a  Ho-  iftn  influence,  but  they  have 
•oil  Iderable  iiook-doctoring. 


Constance  McGlinchee,  a pianist  ot 
much  digital  dexterity,  made  her  first 
.appearance  here  yesterday  afternoon 
at  Aeolian  Hall  in  a conservative  pro- 
gram beginning  with  two  sonatas — the 
Beethoven  “Characteristic  Sonata,”  en- 
titled “Farewells,  absence  and  return,” 
and  Schumann’s  G minor. 

Miss  McGlinchee’s  playing  seemed 
well  developed  technically,  with  con- 
siderable clearness  and  fluency,  and 
vigor  judiciously  applied,  less  so 
emotionally,  the  farewells,  absence  and 
return  distinctly  calm,  while  the  Schu- 
mann was  rather  more  expressive.  A 
Chopin  group  and  modern  numbers,  in- 
cluding “Sanctuaire,”  by  Josef  Hof- 
mann, alias  Dvorsky,  followed. 

Ernest  MacMillan,  a Canadian  or- 
ganist, who  made  his  debut  here  about 
a year  ago,  and  Claude  Biggs,  an  Eng- 
lish pianist  making  his  first  local  ap- 
pearance, alternated  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  Wananiaker  Auditorium, 
joining  forces  at  the  close  for  n piano 
and  organ  arrangement  by  Mr.  Mac- 
Millan of  the  Brahms  Variations  and 
Fugue  on  a theme  of  Handel.  The 
British  musicians  gave  excellent,  co- 
operating performances  of  an  arrange- 
ment which  did  its  best  for  both  in- 
struments— except  that  the  piano  stood 
little  chance  in  organ  climaxe.s. 


Francis  Macmillcn  Play#. 

The  vlplln  recital  of  Francis  Macmillen 
at  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening  attracted 
a good  .-sized  audience.,  which  grew  more 
and  more  appreciative  as  the  evening 
wore  on  and  di.=covered  the  violinist’s 
virtuo.sity.  .V  large  part  of  the  program 
con.sisted  of  coriiposltlon.s  by  French 
writer.s.  and  Mr.  Macmillen  had  chosen 
to  begin  with  F'aure’s  Sonata  in  .\  major 
a.s  a tribute  to  the  menioi-y  of  the  dead 
composer. 

.Mr.  Alacmillen.  witli  Richard  Hag-- 
man  at  the  piano,  played  the  four  move- 
ments til  an  ascending  scale  of  tffec- 
tlvene.ss;  the  two  being  recalled  twice  .at 
tile  conclusion:  but  it  wins  in  Fredr-ru 
d'Erlanger's  Concerto  that  Mr.  .Msc- 
tnillen  caino  into  real  toucii  with  tl,f 
imagination  of  his  audience.  Thej-,.  xvn: 
.^omelliing  vci-y  much  alive  in  the  work 
and  a.s  played  by  rlie  violinist  i.t'went 
strajglit  home.  Tliere  was  enthusiastic 
applause  after  each  movement. 

X Tlie  rernaiiuler  of  the  program  in- 
cluded a .Sinding,  a Cesar  Thom.son  and 
Baint-Saen.s  s "Rondo  Capriccioso.” 


-I 


“ q'ht 


Mountain  Queen  ” Pve- 
nt'  il  P.cfore  Fa.sliionable 
Assembly  al  Hhcrrya 


Richard  Keys  Biggs  in  Organ  Recital 

Richard  Keys  Biggs,  organist  of  the 
Churcli  of  the  Queen  of  All  Saints. 
Brooklyn,  and  one  of  those  who  had 
phayed  at  the  dedication  of  the  Speyer 
memorial  organ,  reappeared  in  a recItM 
on  that  instrument  at  the  Town  Hall 
last  night.  He  gave  excerpts  from  or- 
gan sonatas  of  BorowskI  and  Rogers, 
among  ..Vincricans,  as  well  as  Porjus- 
sen’.s  "To  t.ie  Rising  Sun  and  the 
I'i  minor  prelude  ami  fugue  of  Bacn. 
French  ma.sters  dominated  his  program, 
wliieh  ranged  from  a ”CarlUon.’_  ''v 
Vlerne  to  tliree  old  French  ’ Noels. 


by 


By  OWN  DOWNJiB. 


Jl 
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newspa.'pers,  enpeciaiiy  to  take  exception  to 
criticism  ■ of  our  professional  work.  Mo 
one  mon'?  than  I respects  the  musical 
critics  in  , fheir  duties  to  the  public.  M’hon 
I sing  bat  cr  act  badly,  certainly  It  Is 
'I'-ithin  the  i*'"  province  to  tell  both  me  and 
public  so.  !provided  they  explain  In  simple 
language  ' ^'here  and  why  I sang  or  acted 
badly  and  'Just  how  I should  correct  my 
faults. 

“Howei  '**■'  "’hen  my  kind  musical  critics 
take  me  to  task  regarding  my  costumes. 
I res'-rve  ^ the  right  (even  though  I am  not 
a .loan  q M Arc)  to  cross  swords  with  them. 
Some  oPtf  these  critics  took  serious  excep- 
tion t /o  tny  costumes  as  Giulietta,  the 
Venef  courtesan,  in  the  second  act  of 
‘The  Tales  of  Hoffmann.’  I don’t  think 
I air  ' mistaken  in  assuming  that  they  all 
belo;  tig  to  the  more  serious  or  sterner  sex. 
Sue  -k  being  the  case,  as  a woman  I may 
be  .permitted  to  question  their  authority  as 
ar*  biter.s  of  the  feminine  toilette. 

Consequently,  to  show  that  I bear  no 
r nalice.  I am  prepared  to  give  a nice  little 
, tea  party  in  honor  of  the  musical  critic 
; (male,  of  course),  who  will  submit  to  me  the 
j best  original  sketch  of  a smart  eighteenth 
century  Venetian  courtesan’s  evening 
frock  suitable  to  the  scene  in  question. 

“Of  course,  he  must  be  honor  bound  to 
create  this  design  without  the  aid.  direct 
or  indirect,  sympathetic  or  unsympathetic 
may  I even  say  without  the  knowledge? 
— of  his  wife  or  sweetheart. 

"Xaturally,  the  musical  critics  of  fashion 
Journals  are  not  eligible  In  this  contest. 

“LUCREZIA  BORI.” 
Nothing.  I am  sure,  could  have  been 
furtFTer  from  Mme.  Bori’s  thoughts  than 
obtaining  publicity.  J must  apologize, 
therefore,  tor  inflicting  upon  her  some- 
thing so  repugnant  to  her  as  a singer,  and 
can  onlj-  justifj-  myself  on  the  ground  that 
her  letter  raise.s  a question  of  some  in- 
terest to  opera-goers. 

Let  me,  by  the  w-ay,  say  that  if  critics 
there  were  who  were  so  abandoned  as  to  ' 
"take  serious  exception”  to  Mme.  Bori’s 
costume  as  Giulietta,  I was  not  one  of 
them.  I am  glad  to  say  I did  not  notice 
^’hich  is  a tribute  to  her  singing,  for 
it  is  my  experience  that  a musical  critic’s 
preoccupation  with  a singer’s  costume 
varies  inversely  with  his  interest  in  her 
vocal  art,  f remember  a French  Tosca  who, 
in  the  second  act.  wore  a frock  so  tight  and 
so  diaphanous  that  when  I came  to  write 
my  notice  on  the  performance  I found,  to 
my  aitonishment,  that  I had  not  the 
fainteat  recollection  of  how  she  had  •ting, 
or.  Indeed,  If  #he  had  sung  at  all. 

I confess  my  total  inability  to  design  a 
dress  for  a Venetian  courtesan,— -not  to 
mention  that  I do  not  know  whether  we 
critics  ought  to  regard  Mme.  Borj’e  as- 
sumption of  acquaintance  on  our  part  with 
such  subjects  a#  a reflection  on  our  morals 
; or  a tribute  to  our  charm.  But  there  have 
been  occasion#  when  even  1,  a mere  speci- 
men of  what  Mme.  Borl  flatteringly  calls 
“the  more  eerlous  or  sterner  #ex,”  have 
ventured  to  have  an  opinion  of  my  own  as 
to  the  appropriateness  of  some  detail  or 
other  In  an  opera  singeFs  a,ppearance.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  understand  how 
rough  and  starving  Russian  peasant 
women  always  manage  to  look  as  if  they 
had  stepped  straight  out  of  a beauty  par- 
lor,— ^judging  from  the  eridence  of  the 
forest  scene  in  “Boris  Godounov’’;  or  how 
Manon,  In  Puccini’s  opera,  managed  to 
tramp  the  rough  prairie  for  all  those  wears’ 
miles  In  satin  shoes  a-lthout  either  hurt- 
ing her  foct  or  damaging  the  shoes;  or 
how  Wotan  and  FVlcka,  in  tlie  second 
scene  of  the  “Rhlnegold,”  sometimes  man- 
age to  have  gold  ornaments  about  them 
before  the  existence  of  gold  Is  known  to 
the  gods,— a point,  by  the  way,  upon  which 
Wagner  once  expreesed  himself  strongly  In 
a letter  to  Hans  Richter. 

\ Note  on  Costume  A"d  are  reforming  opera  from 

the  sartorial  standpoint,  why  should  we 
N COMIMON.  I SUPPOSE,  irith  the  re#  oratorio  in  hand?  Could  any- 

of  my  colleagues  I have  receive'  t^ing  be  more  absurd  than  Elijah  in  eve- 

the\rollowlng  letter  from  Mme.  Lucrezii  ning  dress,  or  the  Daughter  of  Zion  in  a , 

^ *”  transtormatlor.?  'Would  not  oratorio  sing-  I 

ers  put  more  realism  into  their  work  If 


From  a Late  Edition  ot  Yesterday’s  Times.  : 
Elsa  Alsen’s  Song  Recital. 

Elsa  Alsen,  who  had  won  reputation 
In  this  city  as  a singer  of  Wagnerian 
dramatic  rOles,  gave  a song  recital  last 
night  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Her  songs  and 
arias  were  by  Handel,  Schubert, 
Brahms,  Saint-SaSns,  Debussy,  Chaus- 
Bon,  Bordes  and  composers  of  folk-songi 
of  various  nationalities. 

The  performances  of  the  evening  dis- 
played the  exceptional  qualities  of  Mme 
Alsen’s  voice  and  her  dramatic  tempera- 
ment ; they  also  bore  witness  to  the  fact, 
often  demonstrated,  that  as  a rule  ever 
the  gifted  opera  singer  Is  poorly  cast  as 
the  interpreter  of  songs.  Mme.  Alser 
has  material  in  her  voice  sufficient  tc 
do  entire  justice  to  everything  that  was 
on  the  program.  She  has  shown  tech- 
nical as  well  as  interpretive  assets  ir 
operatic  parts;  but  she  Is  not  a finished 
or  finely  tempered  concert  singer.  She 
tends  to  exa'ggeration  of  tempi  and 
dynamics,  to  over-emphasi.s,  and  dis- 
tortion of  phrases.  Technical  details, 
moreover,  which  pass  in  an  opera  per- 
formance show  immediately  and  some- 
times disastrously  in  more  Intimate  sur- 
roundings. On  a number  of  occasion! 
last  night  phrases  were  nobly  moldec 
and  delivered  with  an  ample,  full  reso 
nance  which  delighted  the  ear.  Next  mo 
ment  she  would  break  or  twist  a melodic 
passage ; connect  a low  and  a high  tom 
In  a way  suggestive  of  an  automobile 
skidding  a comer,  or  slacken  a rhythrr 
to  favor  a special  effect— and  the  effect 
was  gone. 

The  more’s  the  pity!  A singer  with  a 
Voice  of  uncommon  character  and 
dramatic  capacity  was  heard  in  a me- 
dium which  emphasized  her  weakne.sses 
and  was  not  suited  to  her  style.  The 
re.sults  belied  her  talent  and  her  inten- 
tions. 

Constanec  McGlinchee,  Pianist. 

Miss  Constance  McGlinchee,  pianist, 
who  appeared  in  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Aeolian  Hall,  has  a tone  that  is 
full  and  musical,  and  a good  technical 
basis  on  which  to  build  as  a virtuoso. 
She  requires,  however,  more  concert  ex- 
perience and  pliyslcal  endurance  before 
she  can  meet  completely  the  practical 
demands  of  the  recital  hall.  She  has 
also,  on  the  interpretive  side,  to  develop 
authority  and  individuality,  to  find  her- 
self and  in  so  doing  publish  the  inner 
meaning— for  her — of  the  composer.  To 
accomplish  this  the  respectful  observa- 
tion of  tempo  and  expression  marks  on 
the  printed  page  is  not  enough.  The 
conviction  that  cannot  be  shaken  by  any 
circumstance  and  that  is  felt,  whatever 
the  physical  conditions,  by  an  audience, 
comes  from  searching  analy.sis.  intuition 
and  a .synthetic  grasp  of  a composition, 
which  reveals  its  inner  life  and  its  or- 
ganic growth  in  such  a way  that  the 
culmination  of  the  work  is  felt  in  its 
very  beginning. 

In  the  slow  movement  of  the  Schu- 
! niann  G minor  sonata  Miss  McGlinchee 
gave  convincing  evidence  of  her  sincer- 
ity and  her  musical  sensibility.  She 
played  the  A flat  .study  of  Chopin  with 
poetic  coloring,  and  attacked  the  C 
minor  etude  with  intei  piiUty.  In  the 
little  known  concert  piece  of  Paderew- 
ski, "Dans  ie  Desert.”  she  summoned 
con.siderable  virtuosity.  Otlier  perform- 
ances were  episodic  in  character,  and, 
when  of  a melodic  nature,  were  inclined 
to  deliberatene.ss  of  pace.  The  audience 
was  appreciative  and  recalled  the  per- 
former. 
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Borl 
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“Dear  Sir — Pardon  me  for  my  seemlni  ^ere  properly  garbed?  For  my  part, 
but  Innocent  effrontery.  "B'e  Spanls.. 


women  are 


not  In  the  habit  of  writing  to 


0 


if  I hid  the  power  i would  insist  on  *J1 
oralorloe  beln«  eunj?  in  the  coetume  of  the 
period. — with  a poseiWe  exception  in  the 
case  of  the  "Crextlon.” 

ERNEST  NEWMAN. 


TOSCANINI  TO  JOIN 
THE  PHILHARMONIC 


By  BIKHABD  AXDBIUai. 

■ . ;uro  Toscanini,  the  great  Italian 
-■aductor,  has  agreed  to  conduct  a series 
f cuncofts  of  the  Philhannouic  Society 
aext  jeason.  This  announcement  was 
lado  yesterday  by  Clarence  H.  Mackay, 

< lalniian  of  the  Philharmonic  Society’s 
Hoard  of  Directors,  at  a meeting  of  tlie 
illrectors  and  officers  of  the  society,  at 
the  resident  of  Mrs.  Vincent  Astor.  in 
Fifth  Avenue.  It  was  also  announced 
■ hat  Wilhelm  Mengelberg,  who  has  for 
several  years  conducted  the  concerts  of 
the  last  half  of  the  season,  had  been  re- 
engaged for  three  years  longer. 

Mr.  Toscanini’s  engagement  will  prob- 
ably begin  in  January,  192tJ.  and  will  in- 
clude a series  of  concerts.  The  exact 
number  of  them,  and  their  dates,  has 
net  yet  been  fixed,  but  Mr.  Mackay  said 
tl'^t  he  had  received  Toscanini's  assent 
to  the  proposition  within  the  last  few 
days  and  that  tlie  details  of  the  arrange- 
jnent  would  soon  be  fixed. 

The  announcement  will  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  all  lovers  of  symphonic  music 
In  New  York  and  elsewhere.  Since  Mr. 
Toscanni  left  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  at  the  end  of  the  season  of 
U‘U-Io,  there  liave  been  various  rumors 
of  attempts  to  get  him  to  return  to 
America  as  the.  head  of  one  or  another 
f'f  the  great  orchestras : bat  till  the 
present  time  tlierc  had  been  no  engage- 
ment made.  He  is  well  known  in  Amer- 
ica. however,  a.s  a sjTnphonic  conductor, 
through  the  series  of  concert.s  he  gave 
in  thi.s  country  in  the  season  of  K<20-21. 
He  gave  then  something  like  sixty  con- 
i.'  Ttv.  with  an  orche.stra  of  Italian  musi- 
cians which  he  brought  over  with  him. 
Of  these  concerts,  six  were  given  in  New 
1 ork,  attracting  great  attention  from 
II  lover.'-  of  symphonic  music  and 
...aking  upon  them  a deep  impression. 

While  he  wxis  conductor  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  he  gave  an  orches- 
tral concert  there  in  April,  1913,  that  I 
tvas  repeated  ,«oon  after,  at  which  he  j 
dayed  lieethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  ■ 
yo  great  wa.s  the  interest  in  this  per-  i 
I'lrmance  tint  arrangements  were  made; 
f'lr  a stiie-  of  such  concerts  with  the! 
orchestra  of  tlie  Opera  House,  but  he  . 
f- 11  111.  and  the  prospect  had  to  be: 
given  up. 


Brought  to  Metropolitan  In  1908. 


, Mr.  Toscanini  was  brought  to  the  ; 
Metropolitan  Oprra  House  as  conductor 
b'-  Gittlio  Gatto  Cadazza,  when  the  lat- 
ter came  a.s  joint  manager  (with 
Andreas  Dippel)  in  the  .season  of  1908-00. 
He  was  at  that  time  conductor  of  I>a 
Scala.  the  famotts  opera  house  of  Milan, 
<1  which  Mr.  Gatti  Ca.sazza  tvas  man- 
ager; and  was  accounted  then  the  fore- 
most conductor  of  Italy.  He  confirmed 
4Jid  more  than  confirmed  his  great  rc- 
eption  in  the  years  he  remained  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  He  remained  i 
there  til!  the  end  of  the  season  of  1 
! 014-15.  and  made  his  tenure  of  office 
; emarkable  by  tlie  extraordinarily  fine 
jierformances  that  he  gave — perform- 
ances notable  for  the  perfection  of 
ensemble  on  the  stage  that  gave  evi- 
dence of  Ids  vigilance  and  authority 
as  a stage  manager,  but  also  for  the 
.splendor  and  vitality  of  the  orchestral 
idaylng  and  the  new  .spirit  and  fre- 
Mucntly  the  new  understanding  that  he 
impost  Into  the  singers.  It  was  testi- 
fied by  both  singers  and  orchestral 
players  that  they  o-wed  Mr.  To.scanlnl 
much  for  the  disclosure  of  unsuspected 
secrets  of  their  art. 

His  phenomenal  memory  ha.s  become 
legendarj'-  He  conducted  every  per- 
formance without  the  score,  and  came 
to  the  first  rehearsal  of  every  new  pro- 
duction with  the  entire  work  completely 
m ids  head.  Ho  first  manifested  this 
bewildering  capacity  In  hi.s  younger 
• eys  as  -5  ’cellist  in  one  of  the  Italian 
orche.itras.  when  he  is  reported  as  hav- 
ing put  his  part  "under  the  .«c-at  of  his 
:;ousers”  when  he  came  to  the  first  per- 
■ ormance  for  which  he  was  engaged  and 
•laved  the  whole  ’cello  part  of  the  opera 
;.om  mi.mory.  There  was  nothing  of 
i>rava.do  in  this  line  of  action,  which  he 
!:  i.s  kejit  up  ever  .since,  and  there  is 
■ incUiing  more  than  even  the  greater 
i eedom  and  opportunity  gained  by  re- 
i . ■ from  the  score.  -Ur.  Toscanini  is 
tv  ar  ighted  that  re.ading  a score  in 
II  T formant  ■:  practicrily  an  impos- 

. 'bihlx-  for  Idnj. 


His  .tinny  Not.alile  Performaners. 

I'l  ih.-  .s./isons  in  -wliich  Iv.  wa.s 
in-  .sr-antiy  occupied  at  the  Metropolitan 


Op-  ; Hous"  ii  ■ gaev  many  notable  per- 
frr!v,an(:e;s,  including  the  production  of 
iviny  new  oper  - and  the  rt  rival  of 
ci.iny  notable  old  ones.  He  made  his 
i-.A  .'ippenrance  on  the  opening  night  of  j 
to-  sfa.son  of  J90S  in  ‘‘jM'da.’’  Nor  wa.s 
O'  limit. ft  to  any  one  school  of  com- 
!■  o.sltion.  He  conducted  the  most  impor- 
; trit  of  Italian  operas  of  the  repertory  I 
n.|  also  "-Trl.stan.’’  "Dte  5relstcr.<lnger’’  [ 


I.fi'l  "Ghtter'ii'ininerung.'’  Ho  gave  no- 
t .tile  ri'vlt  als  of  Webcr’.s  "tluryanlhe’’ ; 
■ilurk'.-  "Orl-  o’’  and  "Armiila’’ ; pro- 
. not  d Dukar'.'.  "Arlane  et  Barbe  lllene” 
Ml.,  M.-iUs;-;  ifgskv’.s  "Hoi'i.s  Godunotf.’’ 
■-.lorg  hi.-  Uiilian  first  performances 
■ I.  Pec,  Ini' • "!.<>  Villi"  anti  "Fancliilla 
Wi  , Catal.-i.nl  s "L-a  Wally," 
dtiriti  o ■ .’.i'.-=  "l..’Aiiiorye  dci  Tre  Ke.” 
Gl..r.i  III!  ; -'Mmr.  Sails  'It  nc,"  Wolf- 
; ri  .ri  s "I.t-  Donne  Curiose"  and 

■ I.'.\mori-  .Medico,"  and  equally  notable 
-.'■I  - hi.-  rfe'-ival  of  Vrl'di'.s  "Falslafr’ 
nod  othfi-.s  of  the  Italian  .school. 

.Ml-.  Totcaiiliii  left  the  Ali-tropo’iitan 
I pea  Ho-.im-  at  the  end  of  tlv-  eea.«on,of 
fir  ri-a,-ons  variou.'-l.v  stated  on 
ii-l.-itiii  ! to  hi;-  II!  health  and  liis  dosir<: 
lo  lie  in  lii.s  native  country  during  the 
\\-  r and  iio  service  for  her. 

Mr.  To.sranini  returned  to  America  in 
: . i-i  !-iiber.  1920.  at  the  head  of  an  or- 
' - --ii-a.  .'tvled  "The  Orchestra  of  Da 
f . a -;..  Milan,"  but  like  most  imported 
or  hi-ftn.s.  iiiade  up  of  a number  of 
:i-;;  ccli.-p-v  ou.-  elcnieni.-.  It  wa.s  slated 
O'  time  that  there  w.as  little  hope 

. i-i.x— ling  the  expense  of  the  tour  by 
- . 1"U  tlU'.t  one  Important  ob- 
it vl  bv  it  was  lo  "better  the 

■I  ••  'laii'diig  bi'itiveen  America,  .and 
! A -V!  |■■ll-kn■a^^  n New  Vork  patron 

■ I i'ii-!.-ii-  and  .a  , t war.  sn-spected  at  that 
; in  h'-aring  much  of  th'-  expense  of 


•arlton'  inuslcaletJ ' yesterday,  singing  lo^ 
the  social  audience  a remarkable  song, 
“The  Horn,”  by  Flegler,  with  an  air 
from  "Prince  Igor"  and  lyrics  of  Glinka 
and  Tchaikovsky.  Anna  FUziu  sang 
■song.s  of  Strause  and  Hageman  and 
Paul  Bernard  played  ’cello  solos.  Part 
of  yesterday’s  proceeds  went  to  the 
Child  Welfare  Association,  whose  work 
was  explainedr-by  Miss  Sophie  Irene  Loeb 
and  Mrs.  Oliver  Harrlman. 

Lucrezia  Bori  sang  yesterday  at  the 
Plaza  in  the  .second  or  the  mu.slcal  morn- 
ings arranged  by  her  countr.vnian,  An- 
drea de  Segurola.  Those  assisting  were 
Ralph  Errole  and  Lowell  Sherman.  Mls.s 
Bori  is  also  announced  for  the  second 
Rllz  musicale  on  Dec.  9. 

Mr.  de  Segurola  gave  a luncheon  at 
the  Plaza  for  Miss  Bori  following  the 
musicale.  The  guests  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  John  W.  Garret  of  Baltimore,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  i-i.  Guinness,  Mrs.  William 
ilay  Wriglit,  .Mrs.  William  Astor  Chan- 
ler.  Miss  Beth  Kvans,  Mrs.  Rloy 
Martinez  of  Havana,  William  Sullivan. 
Lowell  Sherman  and  Ralph  Errolle. 


T 


erf 


t' 


was  given  In  the 
H<dS':  on  Dee.  2S, 

i.-,  a,  large  and  enthuslas- 

.iii.ii- la:.-  nd  a,  display  of  Italian. 
.\ii  i-ii-a;i  flags  and  liic  playing  of 
. : I-  s;  u Spa.nglrd  Baiinci-’'  and  the 
• 1 i.-'ii-'l  .ai;Uv:m. 

The  --  o!-i'ii'->iry'  i-oucert.-J.  three  of 
■ iiiei,  w:ri-  gi\‘.-u  :it  the  Metropolitan, 
|>  In  Carneuii-  Hall  -and  one  in  the 
•c.;  . ir,.-ii,ic.  wi  ;-i  till-  flr.-.t  full  disclo- 
•I  . lir-'--  of  \'r.  Toscanni's  pen -rs  .as 

.a-i.-ii Ipiionic  Cdiiductor.  Though  the  or- 
:•  11  1,  .a.-i  not  of  the  first  cla.s.-i.  it 

..  :-.i-  :.d  ' . have  be.-n  traim-d  to 

-pi'i  '!0- 1 admirably  to  Mr.  Tosca- 
•i';  '-vVjio;  it  r!i'-iwed  ".a  vi-r.v  fin-' 

; .n;i  . fine  I’d.-criinlnstioii  in  nil 

:-id.- . of  d.-namii'.s ; an  inherent  and 
i-i-' inc-  rbyihnitc  pr<-lude.  a -tti-ll 
I.  iiihiia  d qu.a.llt.i-  In  hi,-.  ■ onducting  of 
• fiiv  breadth  of  pUra.=ing,  plas- 

•le.-iih-  modeled.  o.  sure  and  delicate 
!ea..h’,g  of  till-.-  nielodli'  llnA" 

Tb.  oi-clii.-s'ra.’s  --wondi  rfnl  rc-.spon- 
ivi-iii-.is  to  the  iiianifold  and  sen.siti>-e 
’-I'lli-.alioii.s  of  il.s  great  conductor,  its 
I bi.stii-iiy.  flexibility  .and  finisli,  showed 
'.■-l.;il  i-a'n  bi-  accompU.'hed  by  intensive 
: ..'air-al  under  a great  and  dominating 
relnd." 

I,,  tlie.-e  eor-'crts  Mr.  To-.e-.uuni  played 

, . Ciiwen’ ! Mozart'.'  H-fiat  sympiiony, 

-.  I tho\-en’s  fiftii  and  .'cventb  i.i  inplio- 
:d- ...  f-h'a’iim.-'’.'-,  .'ccond.  Di-orali’s  "New 
'I  orl-i."  Brahms's  variation-^  on  a chor- 
liy  Had.VTi.  Strau.s’.s  "Don  .Tuan.'' 
K-  u.',iei'“  "Le  Fe.'tin  d'.Vraign.’^e,”  Ll- 
, -‘ITnigi-nc."  variation.',  Wagner'.' 

'.'■r.  ist'-rsinger"  prelude,  the  prelude 
-:e  ' final  se.ene  from  "Tristan  und 
l.-.-ild Debussy's  "Iberia''  a.nd  a large 
iiiniber  of  Italian  pieces,  new  and  old; 
'!  ; rrldi'i  concerto  in  A,  a scries  of  old 
i'I'-ets  arranged  by  Kespiglla.  the  same 


Gitta  Gradova,  Pianist,  Fascinates. 

Gitta  Gi-adova,  pianist,  twice  lieard 
with  growing  interest  la.'t  year,  drew 
j'a  remarkable  audience  for  the  holid^ay 
' eve  at  .-Veolian  Hall  last  night.  Rlie 
; ; presented  a program  more  than  half  of 
which  wa.s  devoted  to  Scriabin,  his 
fourth  sonata.  Op.  30,  and  the  later 
"Danse  Ivanguide"  and  A'ers  la  Fdani- 
me,"  grouped  with  the  y-sharp  minor 
"Prelude”  from  earlier  years.  Mou.s- 
sorgsky  and  Medtner  .shared  the  post- 
ludes  witli  Chopin,  Albeniz  and  Liszt, 
while  the  whole  was  prefaced  with 
Bach's  "Italian”  concerto.  Miss  Gra- 
dova. in  a girlish  black  frock  and  short 
hair,  fascinated  her  hearers  with  unaf- 
fectedly beautiful  playing,  backed  with 
a rare  force  of  temperament  and  per- 
sonality. 


exhiHBdn.'  I'iutia^ 
liking  for  the 


composer's  "Font  ^no  di  Roma,”  Sa- 
bata  ,s  Jin  entu.-t  ••  .sinigaglia.’s  "Pio- 
montese  ’ suite  a-Ld  his  overture  to  "Be 
Baruffu  hizzott  g_>*  suite  from  Piz- 
zt  tti  s epera  "L'a  PIsan.-lIa,"  an  Inter- 
niezzo  froiii  T-uSiifjpf,  opera  "T.a  Figlla 
r,i  1 'asni’s  "Sclcnata"  and 

1 ''.1  'i’s  "R-ando  Fantastic.s." 

es  to  Ro.'.'ini’s  "WilH.am 
Tell  and  to  A(;rd!’s  "t  Vepri  Siciliani.  ” 
It  tv  a.s  a list  of  remarkable  catholicity 
.n  ence  of  interest  as  fore- 
shadow-ing  hia  policy  as  conductor  of 
tlie  Philharmonic  Society. 


T-ato  ImHIoii  of-*Vestcrd*y  s Timss 


MISS  EASTON  AS  CARMEN. 


A Lively  First  Performance  of] 
Bizet’s  Opera  This  Season. 

A large  audience  attended  this  season's 
first  "Carmen”  at  the  Metropolitan  last 
evening  and  was  rewarded  by  an  un-, 
usually  lively  performance.  The  first! 
two  acts  in  particular,  with  their  beauti- 
ful scenic  effects  and  a chorus  which 
knew  how  to  sing  and  when  to  move, j 
were  telling.  Moreover,  the  two  princi- 
pal characters,  Iflorence  Easton  a.s  Car- 
men and  Giovanni  Martinelli,  who  re-j 
placed  Miguel  IGeta  as  Don  Jose,  nob 
only  took  the  vocal  honors,  but  they 
carried  on  the  story  -with  more  than  the 
usual  dramatic  clearness  and  intensity. 
Queena  Mario  scored  as  Mlcaela. 

Joan  Ruth  made  an  excellent  d^but  as 
Frasquita,  the  higher  voiced  of  the  two 
gvpsv  companion.s  of  Carmen.  The 
Alercedes  of  Henrietta  Wakefield  was 
iveil  in  the  picture.  Mardones  again 
proved  a serviceable  Escamillo.  while 
the  other  r61es  were  capably  filled  by 
Paolo  Ananiati,  George  Meader  Gio- 
vanni Martino  and  Lawrence  Tlbbetb 
The  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 


The  second  "artistic  morning” 
at  the  Plaza,  unaer  the  direc- 
tion of  Andres  de  Segurola,  'was 
well  attended  vesterdav  morniag. 
Artists  o n the 
programme  in- 
eluded  Miss 
Lucrezia  Bori 
of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera 
Company, 

R al  p h Errolle 
also  of  the 
M e t r o p olitan 
and  Lowell 
Sherman,  who 
gave  a fifteen- 
minute  talk. 

Concert  by  Hercules  Pascal. 

Hertiules  Pascal,  'bass,  assisted  by 
Miss  Elinor  MThittemore,  violinist,  and 
Solon  Alberti,  accompanist,  gave  a 
concert  at  Town  Hall  Wednesday 
night.  Mr.  Pascal  offered  a largely 
varied  program,  including  Greek  folk 
.songs,  operatic  excerpts,  German  and 
Russian  songs  and  Deems  Taylor’s 
lyric  entitled  "Captain  Stratton’s 
Fancy.”  Mr.  Pascal’s  powerful  hut 
agreeable  voice  does  not  land  itself 
easily  to  the  nicest  color  gradations 
at  all  times,  hut  in  spite  of  this  draw- 
back he  shotvs  skill  in  its  management. 
He  interpreted  his  numbers  with 
earnestness,  and  his  sympathy  and 
clear  diction  vvere  praiseworthy.  Miss 
AVhittemore  was  listed  for  Kreisler’s 
"Londonderry”  air,  Cecil  Burleigh’.s 
"Coloring”  and  other  pieces  of  interest. 


Miss  Gradova  Gives  Recital. 

Miss  Gitta  Gradova,  who  played  here 
twice  last  season,  gave  a recital 
Wednesday  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall. 
A good  portion  of  her  program  was 
devoted  to  Scriabin.  She  played  his 
sonata  in  F sharp  minor,  a prelude,  a 
piece  entitled  “Danse  Languide”  and 
another  called  "Vers  la  Flamme.” 
There  were  also  Mousshrgsky’s  "Inter- 
mezzo” and  "Hopak,”  and  among  some 
other  selections  a.  waltz  by  Chopin,  a 
"Tragedy  Fi^agment,”  opus  7,  No.  3,  of 
Medtner  and  Uszt’s  "Mephisto”  waltz. 

Miss  Gradova’s  playing  again  Im- 
pressed by  its  fire,  vitality  and 
strength. 


Louis  Hasselmans,  was  all  that  could 
be  desired. 

A number  of  mi.sliaps  on  the  .stage 
caused  no  interruption.  Mr.  Martinelli 
tripped  on  his  sword  and  fell ; Mass 
Baton,  at  another  threatening  moment, 
dropped  her  dagger,  and  in  the  third  act 
a canvas  mountain  toppled  over.  The 
canvas  was  restored  without  further  dis- 
turbance and  no  one  was  hurt. 

A feature  of  the  fourth  act  was  the 
dancing  of  Kosina  GaUi  and  the  ballet.j 


Philharmonic’s  Concert. 

The  Philharmonic  Society’s  concert, 
•which  would  ordinarily  have  t.aken 
place  last  evening,  was  given  on 
Wednesday  night.  The  program  con- 
sisted of  Rachmaninov’s  "Isle  of 
Death,”  Beethoven’s  G major  piano 
concerto  and  the  “Pathetic”  symphony 
of  Tschaikowsky.  Nicolas  Medtner 
played  the  concerto  e.xcellently.  The 
j -same  program  will  he  iierformed  to- 
morrow afternoon. 


CHALIAPIN  AT  MUSICALE. 


still  Kept  .a’'secj 
v.ork,  which  is  not  onlv  t 
lei-y  es.sence  of  Tchaikovski  hut  tn;  .s 
Preuie  suminins  up  of  the  ..e.s.simhm’  . 

■I  he  Romantics,  1,  was  a plea.su, -e  to  he, 
n again,  and  a double  pleu.sure  to  hoar  it 
MI  ma.steriy  a performance  as  tli.at  of  .1; 
\an  Hoossliiuen  ami  the  Ph.lharmOni' 
hoc.etys  orcho.'tra.  Mr.  V.m  Hoogstran 
mtl  all  that  wtm  nhces,',-H . y to  bring  out  tl  i 
gloom  ami  de.sp.ai, 

too  m-,'-h:  while  UK.  piaMiis  of  the  o,l 

chestra  was  a constant  joy  for  its  underl 
standing  and  precision. 

The  only  otlier  purely  orchestral  worl 
wa.s  P,achmaninoy's  "Isle  of  the  l>ead.’’- 
a fine  conception,  admirably  worked  out 
though  I cannot  quite  reconcile  myself  t' 
the  treatment  of  the  "Dies  Ir*":  it  ijj 
tantalizing  to  haye  only  a fragment  o | 
the  great,  gaunt  melody  giyen  us  tim  a 
after  time.  Here  again  the  performaned  f 
set  the  work  in  the  best  possible  light.  , 

Jledtner’s  playing  in  the  fourth  pian  i 
concerto  of  Beethoven  was  of  the  kind  j 
should  have  expected  from  my  knowledg' 
of  him  a.s  a compo.ser.  Its  potverful  Intel ! 
lectuality,  its  disdain  of  all  softness  of  lin  ! 
and  of  accent,  might  not  please  every  one 


He  Sings  “The  Horn”  at  the  Ritz — 
i Lucrezia  Bori  at  the  Plaza. 

.!  Feodor  Chaliapin  opened  the  new  Ritz- 


but  I personally  felt  the  same  mingled  lik  '! 
ing  and  respect  for  it  that  I do  for  Medt  I 


ner's  music.  1 must  confess,  however.  t< 


l-oelMIK 


an  almost  irresistible  longing  for  hia  bloot 


!■(  (t 


during"  the  cadenza  in  the  first  movement 


<K(rB 


it  was  so  completely  out  of  keeping 
only  with  Beethoven  but  with  the  sty 
Beethoven's  period  that  it  was  difficult  t 
understand  how  so  fine  an  artist  coul' 
bring  himself  lo  play  it. 

ERNEST  XEWilAN. 


4<jlt  tl; 
Ryle  oi. 


By  OLIN  DOWNES. 


The  Philharmonic  Society.  I 

Russian  musicians  and  composers  dom- ; 
inaled  the  program  of  the  Philharmonic! 
Society,  'Willem  van  Hoogs'traten  con- 
ducting, last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
The  soloist  was  Nichola.s  Medtner,  who 
played  the  Beethoven  G major  concerto. 
The  concert  onened  with  Rachmaninoff 
of  the  tone  poem,  “The  Island  of  the 
Dead."  and  closed  with  Tchaikovsky  ol 
i the  "Symphonie  Pathetlque.”  These 
I are  not  optimistic  compositions,  but  they 
1 have  distinction.',  as  they  have  fascinat-- 
i ing  sincerity.  There  is  a connection  be- 
tween the  tv.-o  composers  which  it  more 
than  merely  nationalistic.  Rachnia  iiii- 
off,  it  is  true,  is  far  more  aloof  and 
impersonal  in  the  contemplation  of  moi- 
tallty  than  Tchaikovsky:  or  at  liu.-t 
he  is  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  Boeck- 
Un’s  famous  picture.  He  does  not  wring 
his  hands,  or  cry  out  in  despair.  He 
evokes  by  simple  means  the  mood  the 
painter  wishiad  to  convey — a mood  that 
Renan  described  when  he  said  of  Tui- 
geni^ff  that  centuries  of  reverie  had 
amassed  themselves  about  his  heart. 
There  are  loftiness  and  resignation  in  the 
presence  of  the  mystery  that  some  dare 
not  face,  and  this  was  not  attained  by 
Tchailcovsky. 

It  1.S,  inaeed,  tne  very  antithesi.s  of  i 
him,  as  it  is  characteristic-  of  Rachnian-  j 
inoff  in  his  noblest  vein.  It  is  when; 
Rachmaninoff  turns  his  eyes  from  "Svi- 
perb  vistas  of  death"  and  undertakes  j 
to  express  anguish  an.4  entreaty  that  he  I 
falls  inevitably  into  the  speech  of  his  f 
great  predoc-essor.  Then  are  heard  the  \ 
more  liy.sterical  and  lea.s  dl.'tinctive  ae- 1 , 
cents  of  Tchaikovsky;  the  same  melodic 
eontour.  tlie  same  orchestral  color,  the  j 
.same  poignancy  of  phrase,  which  at  j 
times  degenerates  into  .sentimentali.sm.  i 
There  i.s  a greater  Tchaikovsky,  Eight  I , 
mea.'ures  of  trombones  In  the  first  | 
movement  of  the  "Pathetiqiie,”  hinting  | 
at  the  same  "Dies  irae,”  which  ob.sesses  j 
the  imagination  of  Rachmaninoff  and  i 


pervades  his  whole  score,  are  more  sin- 


ister than  all  the  mu.sic  that  the  con 


. 1 


Philharmonic  (oiicei-l 

I ntil  IN’ednesday  night  I had  not  heard 
the  •Pathetic'-  symphony  for  seven  or 
eight  years:  1 h.ad  given  up  listening  to 

U,  because  the  star  conductors  made  it 
'ob  and  wail  and  shudder  so  disgustingly 
'hat  one's  stomach  rose  at  the  indecent 


temporaneous  Russian  has  written).  But! 
when  Rachmaninoff  is  him.self  he  has  a ; 
power  that  does  not  rant  or  rave,  that , 
sets  him  apart  from  other  composers  in  , 
his  meditations  and  resignation. 

Most  conductors  are  overemotlonaj  in 
thl.s  music.  Even  in  the  early  page.s 
they  push  the  orchestra  to  resounding 
eliniaxe.s.  They  play  Rachmaninoff  as 
if  he  were  in  trutli  the  neurotic  Tciial- 
kovsky.  Mr.  Hoog.stra ten's  performance 
of  the  opening  escaped  this  reproach, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  lacked  a 
rather  necv.'s.ary  measure  of  co!u’cdi->n. 

For  this  rea.'on  one  of  the  finest  pas- 
sages of  the  score  lo.st  a large  measui-e  | 
of  effect.  This  is  wlicre,  after  an  or-  , 
clir.'tral  climax,  a wind  instrument  s'ls-  1 
tain.'  a.  tone,  and.  after  some  secondK  I 
this  tone,  which  sliould  hiicouie  almost, 
in-iuiilble,  i.'  taken  by  the  vlohi.s.  tre»a?l 
olo.  to  announce  again  the  tlieme  of 
the  terrible  old  chant.  It  i:-  a ,'lgnffM  ^ 
cant  detail,  and  one  on  which  censirtet^ 
j able  depends.  IVlileh  of  the  v.-rasni^fij 
I (ho  tone  poem  wa.'  employed  l.i.'t  nigwTr 
i Mr.  Raehmanlnoff.  if  we  rerasfnSW 


rigWIy, “revised  the  preee  after  Jls'  ber- 
formances^in  1909,  and  not.  as  it  then 
s^med.  wholly  to  its  advantage  llVt 
night  the  score  did  not  seem  too  iong  or 
overt  aborated-or  this  was  thrnersonal 
ruction  of  one  listener ! At  all  even  ts 
Island  of  the  Dead’*  remains  nrob- 
ably  the  greatest  Orchestral  work  Mr 
l^chnianinoff  has  produced  up  lo  the 
present  time.  One  is  tempted  to  sav 
that  It  wo'jld  be  an  engrross/ng-  coniposl- 
t on.  because  of  its  sincerity  anif  fts 
singu  ar  spell,  even  if  It  were  loLer 
wen  If  It  were  more  diluted  with  xShL^ 
kovsky.  ^ot  every  syuiphonv-  or'^sym- 
If  ^ flawless  masterple^ 
and  there  is  that  in  this  music  which 
^h^'-tcominls 

Mr.  Medtners  excellent  performance 
of  the  Beethoven  concerto  did  no^  sur- 
prise those  who  had  previouslv  heard 
Him  as  recitalist  and  as  soloist  with  In- 
other  orchestra  that  played  reclntlv  hi 
city.  He  played  with  a ver  " beai" 
a sense 

of  the  delicate  proportions  of  the  most 
;omantic  of  Beethoven’s  composiOons 
or  piano  and  orchestra,  and  wHh  a re- 
that  matclied  his  comprehension 
If  the  composer.  The  vernal  lovelilell 

If  feehn'l“®mflric®  freshness 

yclconoe  contrast  to 
lie  other  individual  and  highly  emo- 
‘Jonal  elements  of  the  program  ^ 
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The  Boston  S.vmplioii.v  Orchestra 
V /fR.  KOUSSEVITZKY’S  program  last 
* night  may  possibly  have  been  de- 
|igned  to  destroy  jit  once  the  absurd  legend 
lat  has  somehow  got  about  that  he  is  only 
sensational  conductor.  He  began  with  a 
iece  of  the  purest  classicism. — a Vivaldi 
iincerto  in  D minor — and  played  it  in  a 
yle  that  nobodv  could  deny  was  of 
asslcal  purity.  If  was  a trying  opening, 
ir  the  great,  serene  lines  of  the  work  de- 

■ and  from  the  conductor  not  only  a p«r- 
rt  plastic  sense  but  the  most  absolute 
mtrol.  As  it  happens,  control,  vi'hicli  the 
erely  sensational  conductor  alwaj’s  lacks, 

one  of  -Mr.  Koussevitzky’s  strongest 
lints;  and  no  one  who  heard  the  strings 
the  orchestra  phrase  the  long-drawn- 
it  melody  of  the  adagio  could  doubt  that 
•re  wag  a conductor  who,  however  deeply 
* may  feel  a niece  of  music,  however 
lih  oroughly  he  may  be  immersed  in  it.  yet 
tiHiradoxically  stands  right  outside  it,  see- 
S it  as  a sculptor  sees  a statue,  and 
odelling  it  as  a sculptor  models. 

In  the  “Oberon’’  overture  and  the  “Xu- 
:es  ' and  "Retes"  of  Debussy  we  had  an- 
her  Koussevifzky, — a water  color  painter, 
lover  of  .soft  lines  and  delicate  washes, 
e tuned  the  orchestra  down,  in  the  prel- 
le  to  the  "Oberon.”  to  the  finest  piania- 
p|mo  imaginable,  yet  within  the  pianl.ssimo 
j l»re  a dozen  degrees  of  depth  of  tint.  In 
I is  phrasing  of  the  clarinet  melody  some 

■ his  listeners  may  have  felt  their  first 
iipuls?  to  disagree  with  him.  The  pace 
I ay  have  been  rather  slow  for  some 
f.stes;  it  was  certainly  slower  than  most 

nductors  allow  themselves  at  this  point. 
Jt  here,  as  on  other  similar  occasions,  Mr. 
ousserltzky  plays  the  operatic  overture 
Ith  his  mind  intent  on  the  opera  itself, 
he  clarinet  melody  he  fills  with  all  the 
potion  of  the  scene  in  which  it  appears; 
iid  his  slow  tempo  has  the  advantage  that 
I the  later  stage.s  of  the  overture  the 
jeme  and  what  grows  out  of  it  can  be 
jade  to  expres-s  a very  dramatic  accelera- 
on  of  the  pulse.  Granting  Mr.  Kousse- 
Itzky's  premises,  every  later  stage  of  the 
i-gument  follows  with  an  irresistible  logic. 
The  '‘Xuages"  always  leaves  one  a little 
ksatisfied.  partly,  no  doubt,  because  it  ta 
j like  Moussorgsky  that  one  feels  it  is 
bt  out-and-out  Debussy.  But  the  color 
Muise  of  it  is  consummate.  Unfortunately 
f'e  performance  of  it,  that  was  eciually 

imaummate.  was  in  large  part  spoiled  by 
n attack  of  bronchial  catarrh  all  over  the 
ouse.  The  psychologist,  rather  than  th» 
h.vsiologist,  must  be  left  to  explain  why 
Is  that  a delicate  pianissimo  always 
’ ■ rings  on  this  kind  of  thing,  while  a,  pro- 
•nged  fortissimo  leaves  the  human  throat 
jnivisped.  It  was  in  the  •'Retes  ’ — the  high- 
ater  mark  of  Debussy’s  genius — that  we 
ad  tli»  most  exquisite  playing  of  the  eve- 
Ing.  Here,  if  anywhere  in  music,  a com- 
osrr  has  managed  to  get  what  painters 
u all  aerial  perspective:  and  in  last  night’s 
J (iiperb  performance  this  was  realized  with 
3 i '^leMrac^■  and  certainty  that  left  one 
rrier.ed.  It  was  not  a.Ione  that  the  curious 
ertferplece  that  Debussy  hi-mself  described 
t ,1  procession  passing  through  the  main 
ss'.ure  of  the  fete  and  being  at  once  dis- 
p '.t  from  It  and  blended  with  it  wa.s 
5r’vn  so  tdearly  as  a sort  of  pictorial  "in- 
ft  for.  after  all.  Debussy's  tunning 


orchestration  has  provided  for  that — blit' 
that  the  whole  work  really  suggested  that 
’’luminous  dust”  that  the  composer  aimed 
St  painting  in  tones. 

Honegger's  ‘‘Pacific  2S1  ’ formed  an 
amu.sing  interlude  between  the  more  seri- 
ous things.  Mr.  Koussevitzky’s  keen  sense 
of  orchestral  values  enabled  him  to  put  a 
delicious  realism  into  what  are  the  best 
parts  of  the  work, — indeed,  the  only  parts 
tiiat  one  wants  to  hear  very  often— the 
first  dozen  or  twenti'  bars  and  the  la^t. 
The  cleverness  of  the  scoring  here  is  dia- 
bolical. Art,  as  usual,  has  gone  one  bet- 
ter than  nature:  no  locomotive  that  ever 
lived  could  come  near  Honegger’s  orches 
tra  in  suggesting  the  starting  of  a huge 
engine,  the  grinding  and  whistling  of 
axles  slowly  settling  down  to  their  work, 
the  gradual  coming  of  tlie  feeling  of  its 
own  mighty  strength  into  the  limbs  of  the 
monster.  But  the  work  excels  only  in 
these  imitative  effects:  as  soon  as  Honeg- 
ger has  to  rely  on  more  truly  musical 
means  to  make  bis  effect  he  becomes  com- 
monplace. 

Scriabine’s  ’’Poem  of  Ecstasy”  has' 
always  been  one  of  the  works  in  which  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  has  excelied.  In  few  works 
can  we  study  so  completely  his  union  of 
rierfection  of  detail  with  a steady,  unre- 
laxlng  grasp  of  the  whole.  But  his  per- 
formance of  the  "Poem  of  Ecstasy”  is  un- 
consciously cruel  to  the  work.  It  shows  it  up 
for  what  it  is. — a long  aphrodisiac  convul- 
sion. I know  that  Seriabine  regarded  it  as  an 
essay  in  pantheist-theosophist  philosophy;  , 
but  the  true  sub-title  for  it  would  be  "Con- 
fessions of  an  Erotic  Klapper."  To  anal>*ze 
it  psychologically  as  it  ought  to  be 
analyzed  i.s  inipos.sible  in  a respectable 
newspaper:  it  could  be  done  only  in  a 
medical  journal  devoted  to  the  spicier  prob- 
lems of  p.sychiatry.  But  though  the  sub- 
•V^nr^<)f  the  work  is  obscene,  technically 
it  is  a masterpiece.  It  makes  its  effect  by 
ail  endless  series  of  harmonic  startings 
that  -ire  always  checked  Just  on  the  verge 
of  realization,  it  is  thi.s  that  make.s  the 
uork  .so  hard  a problem  for  the  conductor; 
lie  lias  to  convey  to  tlie  hearer  the  sense  of 
.Mill  pressing  on  and  on  through  each  of 
these  momentary  setbacks.  Mr.  Kousse- 
\itzUy  make.s  us  con.scious  of  the  one  big- 
line  embracing  it  all. 


. “Barber  oi  rtcTiiie 

Something  like  fifteen  years  ago  a girl. 
Elvira  de  Hildalgo,  made  her  debut  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  She  was  only 
seventeen  j'ears  old  then  and  her  appear- 
ance as  Rosina  in  "The  Barber  of  Seville  " 
wa.s  little  more  than  a series  of  shrill 
pipings. 

Last  night  she  came  back  in  the  same 
role  a mature  artist  in  er'evy  respect,  and 
her  Rosina  was  a pleasure  with  its  warm 
Spanish  beauty  and  acting  and  a \-oice 
that  is  rich  and  full-toned.  Chaliapin  was 
incli.sposed.  so  his  place  was  taken  by 
Didur.  C’namlee  sang  well  as  the  Count 
and  De  lAica  was.  6'.'  course,  a delight  as 
the  Barber. 


•’Parsifal”  Impressively  Performed 

Yesterday  afternoon’s  performance  of 
Wagner’s  festival  drama  was  up  to  the 
Metropolitan’s  high  standard,  although 
some  old  operagoers  may  still  long  for  the 
transformation  .scenery  in  the  first  act, 
since  it  lea.ve.s  the  spell  of  the  music  un- 
broken, as  the  scene  changes  to  the  hall  of 
the  temple, 

Nothing,  however,  can  add  to  or  detract 
from  the  transcendent  strains  of  this 
glorious  opera.  Under  Bodanzky’s  magic 
baton  the  orchestra  sang-  Wagner’s  "swan 
song”  as  even  the  most  critical  music  lover 
.would  have  it  given.  The  .score  of  the 
first  part  of  the  third  act  has  seldom  if 
e^•er  been  better  played. 

Matzenauer's  Kundry  is  one  of  her  most 
successful  roles.  Her  voice,  though  a bit 
heavy  and  dark  in  the  garden  scene,  was 
smooth  and  full  of  passion.  Her  costume 
in  this  scene,  it  must  be  said,  was  too  sug- 
ge.stive  of  a modern  shen-  window  to  be 
entirely  appropriate.  In  the  final  scene,  in 
which  there  is  often  a let-down,  she  kept 
the  action  on  a high  plane. 

The  Parsifal  of  Rudolph  Laubenthal  was 
a sympathetic  interpretation  which  rose 
to  lofty  heights  in  the  last  scene  in  the 
temple.  Clarence  Whiteliill  gave  his 
usual  adequate  impersonation  of  Amfoi*- 
taa.  Paul  Bender’s  interpretation  of 
Gurnemanz  makes  that  knight  a human 
and  lovable  as  well  as  a dignified  char- 
acter. His  voice  wa.s  especially  beautiful 
in  the  passage.s  in  which  the  music  is 
based  on  the  Grail  theme. 

The  choruse.s.  so  satisfying  to  hear  from 
the  majestic  reaches  of  the  cathedral, 
were  given  as  only  the  Metropolitan 
chorus  can  gne  them.  ^ 

The  audience  in  general  did  its  pai-t  to 
make  the  Thanksgiving  performance  a 
sacred  festival,  as  Wagner  intended  it 
should  be,  by  refraining  from  applause  and 
promptly  rebuking  those  who  have  .vet  to 
learn  the  beaut.v  of  a silent  tribute. 


\ HENDERSON. 

Serge  Alexandrovitch  ICoussevitzKy 
Tvas  born  in  1874  in  Vyshny  Volotchk, 
Russia.  He  studied  at  the  Moscow 
Conservatory  and  became  a professor 
there.  He  developed  first  into  a cele- 
brated double  bass  virtuoso'  and  after- 
■ward  became  a distinguished  conduc- 
tor. He  has  composed  a concerto  for 
double  bass  and  founded  a society  for 
the  promotion  of  Russian  music  in 
Berlin.  He  has  conducted  with  great 
success  in  Paris  and  Lonflpn  as  well 
as  in  other  cities  of  Europe. 

Further  display  of  details  does  not 
seem  essential  to  the  peace  of  mind 
of  the  local  music  lover.  "What  most 
of  us  wish  to  know  is  whether  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  in  the 
language  of  the  curbstone,  is  going 
"to  stage  a come  back.”  And  let  not 
Pierre  Monteux  lose  su9lf  credit  as  he 
should  receive.  He  inherited  the  or- 
chestra in  a lamentable  condition  and 
had  a long  uphill  Journey.  He  left  it 
In  an  excellent  state  and  Mr.  Kous- 
•sevitzky  did  not  have  to  begin  at  the 
beginning. 

A Real  Commander. 

But  the  best  car  in  the  world  can- 
not give  a good  demonstration  in  the 
hands  of  an  incompetent  driver. 
Therefore  the  news  this  morning  is 
that  a real  commander  is  once  more 
at  the  head  of  the  Boston  forces. 
Mr.  Koussevitzky  will  not  be  num- 
bered among  the  prima  donnas  of  the 
baton  for  the  .simple  reason  that  he  is 
a virile,  forceful  and  withal  an  analyti- 
cal .conductor,  whose  interpretations  ' 
last  evening  combined  sweep  and 
I power  with  searching  insight  and  j 
' broad  musical  Imagination.  The  pro-  J 
I gram  gave  him  room  for  an  exhibition  | 
of  his  command  of  siyies.  The  Vivaldi  | 
' concerto  was  superbly  performed. ' 
, The  orchestra  delivered  it  with  breadth  | 
I of  tempi,  illuminating  clarity  and 
' nicely  adjusted  balance  of  polyphony 
and  unfailingly  beautiful  phrasing. 

I The  -whole  compositiop  brAithed  the 
breath  of  life,  but  never  for  an  in- 
stant lost  its  dignity  of  progress  or 
Its  architectural  lines. 

The  "Oberon”  overture  is  a work 
' throbbing  with  the  fervor  and  gal- 
lantry of  the  romantic  movement.  The 
, conductor’s  reading  was  unquestion- 
ably more  analytical  than  those  to 
which  this  public  is  accustomed.  He 
made  his  points  openly:  but  when  one 
had  adjusted  his  mind  to  this  he  re- 
ceived the  right  impression  of  instru- 
I mental  splendor  and  variety  of  moods. 
The  contrasts  of  themes  and  move- 
ments were  strongly  marked,  but  the 
I spirit  of  the  work  was  published.  And 
I the  tonal  magnificence  of  the  orches- 
ti'a  was  revealed  in  all  its  glory. 

The  Debussy  nocturnes  served  to  il- 
lustrate the  disposition  of  Mr.  ICousse- 
vit.zky  toward  the  romanticism  of 
modern  France  and  the  disclosure  was 
far  from  being  the  least  interesting 
contribution  to  the  evening’s  pleasure. 
The  clouds  of  Debilssy  are  often  gray 
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able  pursuer  of  melodic  line,  iincov- ’ 
ared  thematic  traits  and  pointed  in-" 
etrumental  utterances  hitherto  unper- 
eelved,  at  any  rate  by  this  reporter. 
"It".  Honneger's  conception  Is  abjec- 
tively  physical  and  baldly  descriptive, 
but  the  new  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchesifra  rev-wlcii  every 
Jot  of  Its  meaning,  thereby  jiroving 
that  there  was  more  of  it  “than  the 
casual  spectator  -would  im.aginr.” 

It  is  unnecessary  lo  say  more  than 
that  while  the  director’s  .style  is  pic- 
turesque there  was  no  evidence  last 
evening  that  liis  pantomime  w:us  de- 
signed to  astonish  the  public.  Ho  was 
tipparently  bent  on  giving  his  men 
their  entrances  and  reminding  fliem 
of  the  alterations  of  tempo  and  the 
dynamic  points  he  had  'pkaced  before 
them  at  rehears.il.  The  large  audience 
was  unquestionably  iniprcssen  very 
favorably  by  the  debut. 

Operas  at  the  Metropolitan. 

The  vicissitudes  of  a Spani.^h  senori- 
a of  S^iiie  and  the  dire  happenings 
In  the  Plaza  de  Toros  were  unrolled 
before  a large  audience  in  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  on  Wednesday 
evening  when  the  sca.son’s  first  per- 
formance of  Bizet’s  “Carmen”  wa.<; 
presented  -with  Mme.  Florence  Easton  i 
In  the  title  role. 

There  -were  a few  minor  change.s  in 
e.  familiar  cast.  Mr.  Pleta  was  indis- 
posed  and  In  his  place  Mr.  Martinellf 
assumed  the  amorous  responsibilities 
of  Don  Jose  and  discharged  them  with 
truly  Latin  fervor.  He  was  in  good 
voice  and  sang  well,  although  inclined 
to  lean  heavily  on  the  tender  chord  of 
passion.  Mme.  Easton’s  Carmen. 
somewhat  maternal  and  wanting  in 
fire  was  commendable  for  the  style 
of  her  singing  and  the  clarity  of  her 
, enunciation,  although  wanting  in  other 
fleslrahle  qualities. 

A newcomer  to  the  cast  was  Miss 
1 Joan  Ruth,  as  Trasejuita,  a petite, 
graceful  young  artist,  wlio  acted  ac-^ 
ceptably  and  revealed  a voice  of  mod- 
est dimension,  bin  well  placed  and 
fised  with  freedom  and  excellent  in- 
tonation. Miss  Queena  Mario  a.s 
Micaela,  Miss  Wakefield  as  Mercedes. 
jJose  Mardones  as  Escamillo,  Giovanni 
'Martino  as  Zuniga  and  Mr.  Moader  as 
Remendado,  were  other  well  known 
contributors  to  the  evening’s  enter- 
tainment. And  of  course  there  were 
farandoles,  boleros  and  fan  dances  by 
Miss  Gain,  Miss  Rudolph.  Air.  Bougiglo 
and  the  ballet  which  won  much  de- 
eefved  applause.  Some  day  a Spanish 

.maiden  will  forget  to  place  her  hand^ 
i on  her  hip  and  will  thereby  be  set 
apart  as  a Nordic. 

On  the  whole  it  was  a rather  rough 
party.  While  crossing  the  stage  in ' 

I the  first  act  Air.  Alartinelli  and  his 
legs  had  an  argument  with  his  sword 
scabbard  in  which  the  tenor  lost  th6^ 
decision.  Later,  in  the  third  act,  sev- 
eral tons  of  scenic  rock  fell  on  the 
chorus,  who  were  forced  to  walk  off 
with  an  imposing  portion  of  the  Cata- 
lanian  Alountains.  And  evidently 
[there  was  a taxi  strike  in  Seville,  for 
AIiss  Easton  and  her  escort  walked  ta 
the  bull  fight. 

The  orchestra  was  in  charge  of  Mr 
HasseJinans. 


Chaliapin  I nnlile  fo  Sin«-, 

Rossini’s  “II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,” 
198  years  old  and  apparently  under- 
going a constant  process  of  rejuven- 
ation, W.1S  given  last  evening.  The 
Barber  kept  no  one  waiting,  but  .a 
good  m.T,ny  ciustomer.s  were  disap- 
pointed when  Atr.  Chaliapin,  who  was 
nidisposed,  failed  to  don  religious  vest- 
ments and  Air.  Didur’s  excellent 
hasiUo  appeared  instead.  Inasmuch 
as  Air.  Chaliapin’s  version  of  the  vil- 


and  foggy.  Under  the  newcomer’s  ba-  i j lage  organist  aroused  some  of  tlie 
ton  they  resumed  their  proper  chan-  brethren  when  he  last  played  the  ro.'e 
acter.  They  were  pearly,  delicate,  J at  the  Metropolitan  on  December  12 
— ■ IS.Or  popular  curiosity  had  to  be  put 

over  for  a future  occasion. 

Tlie  interesting  feature  of  the  per- 
formance was  Alme.  .Elvira  de  Hidal- 
go 3 Rosina,  in  a sense  a reappearance 
as  Alme.  de  Hidalgo  appeared  at 
the  Metropolitan  in  the  .seme  role  in 
one  of  the  first  years  of  King  Gatti’.s 
reign.  'I’he  comely  Spanish  soprano 
'a 


gently  floating,  mysterious.  The  play 
Ing  of  this  number  was  a masterpiece 
of  gossamer  transparency  and  ex- 
quisite finish.  Tlie  fetes  wege  splen- 
didly festal.  The  cortege  has  never 
been  played  here  with  such  a masterly 
j development  of  the  long  crescendo. 

The  T.oeomotlve  C’omposlHon. 


Tlio  much  discussed  locomotive  com-  l-resented  a character  which  was 
r’OsHlon  assumed  entirely  novel  ylriue  vocall.v  Interesting  and  histrionically 
under  the  director  of  last  night,  who  excellent.  The  quality  of  her  voice i 
first  gav'e  it  in  this  couiiU-y.  Mr.  alway.s  plea.sing,  but  her  florid ! 

Koussevitzky,  who  had  from  the  be-  Passages  were  executed  witli  ease  and' 
ginning  shown  himself  an  Indefatig-  accuracy.  Occasionally  a nasal  tint! 

crept  into  her  upper  register,  but  t’he 


ni  ; ■ n !i  her  chamber  aria,  "1  iia 
]].^,  a fa,”  was  excellent  and  .--I'e 
•xi  i iii,  ,!  hifth  F with  f<auHl(  :^ 
f i'linic.  She  did  not  always  sing  with 
1;  ; ■(  ;a:;i,  but  her  Itosina  possessed 

"h  sriii,  nd  while  not  as  sharply  out- 
'e;  ei  t y<nmg  l.'iciy  is  usuall?  i 
.-dll:  !-,i,  aoved  to  be  adequet',' 

1110 -a-.  ■ aiy  and  vivacious.  | 

•‘1’ar‘ilfa  In  Aftoriioon. 

til  . !w  !• -son  scene  faint  echoes  of 
.Nlmo.  P.'ti  were  recalled  xvhen  she 
- ing  die  isliadowf  Dance  from  Meyer- 
heer’s  “D'n.nah,”  .supplementing  tlii.s 
iHh  a : -.i  _ish  song,  “I.(;ts  Hijas  del 
X.  hedi  u,"  by  R.  Cliapi. 

The  i-r  si  of  the  iierformance  was  a 
‘ .iv  fiuniiy  party  with  old  friends  In 
familiar  roles.  Maria  Cliamlee’s 
vivaciaii.s  Aimaviva,  Mr.  Malatesta’s 


rich  effects  as  Dr.  Bartholo,  and  Mr. 
de  intca’s  exuberant  Figaro  all  con- 
tribute'! ti'  a spirited  evening.  Mr. 
Didur  was  ; exceptionally  good  V'Uce 
arid  mad;  the  most  of  his  Cohmnny 
song. 

Mr.  Papi,  who  is  on  congenial  terms 
with  Rossini,  conducted  a well  knit 
performance. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  the 
usual  Thanksgiving  performance  of 
“Parsifal.”  The  principals  in  the  cast 
were  Mr.  Whitehall,  in  excellent  voice 
as  Amfortas,  Mr.  Laubenthal  as 
Parxifal,  Paul  Bender  an  impressive 
Gurvemanz,  Mme.  Matzenauer  as 
Kunclry  and  Mr.  Schnetzendorf  as 
Kliv.ror.  Others  who  deserved  mention  j 
were  the  Messrs.  Paolo  .Maanian,  | 
Angelo  Bada,  Carl  Schlegel  and  George  ! 
Meader.  Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted.  j , 

Elvira  de  Hidalgo  Applauded 

Elvira  de  Hidalgo  came  back  to  the 
Metropolitan  fold  last  night,  and  it  was 
a “comeback”  to  be  envied  by  many 
less  for  unate.  who  snail  be  nameless,  in 
the  local  opera  emple’s  forty  seasons. 

On  the  stage  wnere  Hidalgo  had  so 
shrilly  piped  as  a 17-year-old  girl  in  her 
former  debut.  Marcn  T,  1910,  there  re-  i 
appeared  after  many  years  a woman  I 
ripened  and  matured  in  voice,  physique, 
pcr.sonality  and  art.  Spanish  from  toes  | 
to  c.vebrows,  with  a;,  assurance  won  on  i 
the  wide  orld's  stage,  she  was  on  terms  j 
with  the  holiday  night  house  before  a ! 
note  was  sung.  An'l  it  was  the  .same 
old  opera.  Ro.ssini's  “aBrber  of  Seville, ’’ 
which  .she  had  \fainiy  essayed  before, 
and  which  itself  is  soon  to  celebrate  1 
a I'ntur.v  in  old  X.fw  York. 

Mme.  de  Hidalgo's  Rosina  had  t“  - .j 

I flavor  of  Spanish  saffron,  a warmth  of 
sun  and  sand,  a colloquial  richnes.s  from 
'the  verv  soil.  Her  parlando  pa.sages. 

I flirtations  and  smiling  made  the  talky 
'locitatives  go  like  the  snap  of  the  '!'h'| 
Uo  a thoroughbred.  She  may  nervously 
inave  gone  wide  of  the  mark  in  a levv 
'■topnotes  of  “Una  Voce  Poco 
biilionv  scene,  but  a voice  certain! 
lit  was'  and  the  audience  applauded  its 
I full-bodied  middle  range,  such  a voice  of 
the  people  as  you’d  hear  in  .Seville.  In 
tin  “lesson  scene’  .'■he  interpolated 
•ieverbeer’s  shadow  song*  froiii  i->i- 
norah.”  sharply  daring  comp.arlsons.  and 
Chapi’s  “Uas  Hijas  del  Zebedeo.  o. 
i her  own  Spain.  . - 

' Mr.  Chaliapin,  indisposed,  was  out  oi 
the  promised  ca.'t.  Mr.  Didu  n'.suming 
Ideftlv  as  usual  his  role  of  the  rude  \il- 
' lage  ’ song  teacher.  Chamlee  was  the 
.amorous  Count.  ‘^e  old  m^ 

jDo  Luca  the  barber.  .Mattfeld 
' glian  and  Paltrinieri  filled  oiu  the  en- 
' ’ ind  Papi  conducted  to  a crowded'^ 


j gloom  seems  not  finite  real,  and  Its 
r.oiier  too  obvious' decorativo  pattern 
' has  become  a little  wearisome.  Death. 

; somehow,  .seems  less  romantic  than 
I thai.  a little  more  of  an  interruption 
; . nd  a nulsuiice,  and  a little  less  ter- 
rifying. 

But  tl  f'  plcture,,still  retains  some  of 
it.s  old  s lell,  and  Rachmaninoff’.s  mu- 
sic, a.->  Uie  Philhai-mwlc  played  it 
under  IMr.  Van  Hoogs*aten  at  Car- 
negie la.st  night,  has  retained  much 
more.  It  does  create  Us  mood  of  mel- 
ancholy bbauty  and  aching  grief,  and 
It  does  sustain  It — a bit  too  long,  per- 
haps, for  a listener  Inclined  to  lie 
restive,  but  xvith  unflagging  strength 
and  unshaken  sincerity. 

All  ill  all,  it  wa.s  a some-what 
de.sp' indent  program  for  the  Phil- 
harmonic to  be  playing  on  Thanks- 
giving' Eve,  for  the  .Vox  Irac  ended 
with  that  trustworthy  cha.stener, 
Chykovsky’s  Sixth;  still  pathetic, 
and  still,  to  jlidgc  from  its  reception, 
.a  welcome,  experience  for  Philhar- 
monic subscribers. 

The  only  touch  of  comparative 
lightness  was  lent  by  Beethoven’s 
fourth  piano  concerto,  played  by 
Nicholas  IMedtner  to  Mr.  Van  Hoog- 
straten's  excellent  accompaniment. 
Even  that  wa.s  pot  cxactlj’  cheery,  fop 
Mr.  Medtner's  granitic  style  and 
technique,  while  raising  the  first 
movement  to  really  poble  heights, 
were  somewhat  unyielding  for  the 
andante  and  somewhat  ponderous  and 
unsmiling  for  tlie  rondo.  It  was  a 
performance  generally  epic,  but  not 
always  poetry. 


semble 
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By  Deems  Taylor 


jp^.prtnTeci:'  jror>i  yesteraay  s late 
edit^foTTur) 

i THE  PHILHARMONIC, 

i Rachmaninoff’s  ‘'The  Island  of  the 
: Dead’'  is  not  frequently  played  notv. 

: though  there  was  a time.  In  the  days 
' of  Its  youth,  when  no  orchestral 
season  was  complete  without  several 
performances  of  It.  I heard  It  first  | 
played  by  the  Russian  Symphonyl 
Orchestra  under  Moritz  Altschuler.  I 
. don’!  remember  just  when  that  was, 

; but  I do  remember  thinking  it  one  of 
i “iie  most  xvonderful  pieces  of  music  l 
' ■ ver  xvrltteh.  And  I also  thought  that 
' Boeklin’s  picture,  upon  which  it  Is 
j lascd,  was  one  of  the  two  most  won- 
i derful  pictures  ever  painted : the  other 
1 was  Melssonler’s  "Frledland.  1S14.” 

' So  It  must  have  been  .some  time  ago. 

1 Boekhn's  picture  d’oes  not  seem  so 
* w mdcrful  now.  Its  nco-Byronlc 


OTHER'  MUSIC. 

The  first  “Carmen"  of  the  season 
■was  presented  last  night  against  the 
burning-  sandstone  and  cobalt  skies 
of  Mr.  Josef  Urban.  This  is  n|)  place 
for  reflections  about  the  influence  of 
blazing  color  on  an  operatic  perform- 
ance, but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
current  “Carmen”  at  the  .Metropolitan 
has  been  far  more  spirited  and  excit- 
ing since  these  sets  wore  first  de- 
signed. Yesterday’s  performance  was 
quite  as  animated  as  its  predecessors 
of  last  season,  and  the  entire  company 
plunged  into  the  smouldering  melo- 
drama of  sudden  loves  and  revenc’es 
with  an  intensity  which  made  it  a ora- 
matic  as  well  as  a musical  triumph. 

sphere  were  few  changes  in  the  cast. 
Joan  Ruth,  a young  American,  dis- 
covered by  the  Metropolitan  in  musical 
'’omedy,  made  her  deibut  as  FrasquUa, 
the  ringleader,  as  you  will  remember, 
of  a particularly  loquacious  group  of 
merry-makers.  No  young  singer 
cou'fd  be  judged  -with  any  finality  on 
these  snatches  of  fugitive  soprano 
song,  but'  they  were  enough  to  indi- 
cate that  Mi.ss  Ruth  has  a voice  of 
bright  and  flexible  quality,  wliich  .sbe 
uses  ■with  deft  dramatic  I'ffeot.  And 
it  was  even  more  evident  that  she  is 
,T  .skilful  actress  and  decidedly  decora- 
tive. 

For  the  rest  there  was  Florence 
Easton’s  “Carmen,"  intelligent,  care- 
fully analyzed  and  gracefully  sung. 
It  hs  a cerebral  rather  than  nn  emo- 
.tionally  abandoned  .study,  a feature 
which  Is  particularly  clear  in  Miss 
I Easton’.s  obviou.s  dista.ste  for  the 
rough-and-tumble  fight  of  the  cigarct 
I factory.  Martinelll  at  the  last  mo- 
ment replaced  Fleta  with  "ris  familiar 
Version  of  Don  Jose  and  Mardones 
i was  a genial  and  savage  Escamillo. 

! In  fact,  the,  principals  were  all  that 
' they  sboiiTil  be,  but  the  stimulating 
‘ quality  of  the  opera  was  as  thorough- 
i ly  due  to  tlve  spirit  of  the  chorus  and 
to  the  vigorou.s  work  of  Mr.  Hassel- 
mans,  who  comiucted  against  this 
background  of  Zuloaga  lights  and 
shadows.  ^ S. 


By  Deems  1 aylor 


late 
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ENTER  KOUSSEVITZKY. 

The  applause  that  greeted  Serge 
Koussevitzky  as  he  camo  upon  the 
platform  of  Carnegie  Hail  last  night  | 
to  conduct  the  Boston  Symphony  ^ 
Orchestra  for  the  first  time  In  New 
York  was  lengthy  and  cordial  but, 
naturally,  not  significant.  New  York 
was  glad  to  see  at  last  In  the  flesh 
; the  hero  of  the  famous  “Concerts 


Kou.ssevltzky’’  of  Paris,  the  arch-ex- 
pounder of  Stravinsky  and  modern 
music  In  general,  newly  come  over 
to  take  the  musical  helm  In  Boston, 
and  New  York  was  wishing  him  -well. 
But  as  the  evening  wore  on,  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  must  have  noticed  a 
change  In  the  character  of  the  ap- 
plause, an  ever-qulckenlng  interest 
and  enthusiasm  that  culminated  In  a 
torrent  of  handclaps  and  scattered 
cheers  at  the  end  of  the  concert. 

• Last  night’s  audience  had  good  rea- 
son to  applaud  and  all  other  lovers  of 
orchestral  music  may  this  morning 
take  tbo  President’s  Thanksgiving 
proclamation  unreservedly,  If  a trifle 
belatedly,  to  heart.  For  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  Is  In  the  hands 
of  a.  musician  of  profound  Insight  and 
extraordinary  te'chnlcal  command,  one 
who  may  cause  it  to  equal,  possibly 
surpass.  Its  former  legendary  glories. 

A few  seasons  of  musical  reviewing 
have  taught  this  aging  scribe  that  the 
archaeologi.st’3  Interesting  practice  of 
describing  a mastodon  complete  after 
seeing  one  bone  will  not  do  In  the 
field  of  aesthetics.  It  Is  disconcerting 
to  shout  "Skylark!’’  after  hearing  one 
song,  only  to  have  the  songster  turn 
out  to  be  a swan:  and  so.  although 
the  glimpse  of  Mr.  Koussevitzky’s 
powers  revealed  last  night  was  ex- 
tremely Impressive,  we  shall  endeavor 
to  be  reasonably'  cautious  and  avoid 
putting  all  our  emotional  eggs  Into 
one  ba.sket  until,  say',  after  next  Sat- 
urday' afternoon’s  concert. 

The  Impression  he  made  last  night 
was  all  the  more  profound  because 
he  was  not  • playing  upon  a perfect 
instrument.  The  Boston  Orchestra, 
despite  Mr.  Monteux’s  heroic  labors 
of  the  past  few  years,  has  not  re- 
gained the  wonderful  plasticity  and 
tonal  beauty  that  It  had  under  Karl 
Muck.  The  brasses  are  nicely  bal- 
anced but  a little  wanting  in  richness, 
the  other  wind  choirs,  while  they 
number  famous  artists  in  their  ranks, 
lack  complete  homogeneity,  and  the 
strlng.s,  clear  as  they  are,  remain  a 
little  cold  in  quality. 

Only  an  authentic  miracle,  of  course, 
would  have  corrected  these  shortcom- 
ings in  the  few  weeks  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky  has  been  In  Boston.  'What  he 
has  evidently  done  Is  to  concentrate 
his  energies  upon  getting  the  finest 
possible  playing  out  of  the  orchestra 
under  his  hand,  reserving  radical 
efforts  to  refine'  the  Instrument  Itself 
for  a time  of  greater  leisure. 

And  it  was  extraordinary  playing 
that  he  coaxed  from  his  men  last 
night.  “Coaxed”  Is  perhaps  not  a 
just  term,  for  he  has  little  of  Mr. 
Mengelberg’s  air  of  genial  persuasive- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  his  Is  not 
at  all  parade-ground  discipline  of 
Karl  Tduck.  He  Is  tali,  well  built, 
neither  slim  nor  portly,  and  bear.s  a 
faint  facial  resemblance  to  Josef  Hof- 
mann. If  he  is  to  be  compared  with 
any  conductor  it  should  probably  oe 
with  Leopold  Stokow.sky.  Both  men 
handle  an  audience  and  an  orchestra 
■with  the  same  air  of  unassertive, 
slightly  aloof,  but  absolutely  confident 
authority. 

Mr.  Koussevitzky’s  heat  is  angular 
and  decisive,  and  must  be  easy  to 
follow'.  In  quiet  passages  he  teats 
almost  entirely  from  the  -wrist,  in  a 
very  small  arc.  widening  the  arc  and 
u.slng  his  full  arm  only  in  moments 
of  stress.  His  mo.st  individual  ge.s- 
ture  is  to  thrust  ills  left  arm  sharply 
' overhead,  the  palm  of  the  hand  flat, 
to  indicate  a .sudden  pianissimo  (a 
dynamic  change  of  w'hich  he  seems 
very  fond).  Although  his  conducting 
Is  always  electric  with  energy,  his 
practice  of  keeping  both  feet  flrmly 
planted  and  his  body  motionless  gives 
an  Impression  of  fundamental  poise 
and  complete  self-mastery. 

The  first  half  of  last  night’s  pro- 
gram, whether  intentionally  so  or  not, 
wa.s  perfectly  adapted  to  exhibiting 
samples  of  his  ability  In  various  styles 
of  music.  There  was  the  Vivaldi  D 
minor  concerto,  with  organ— archeo- 
cJassic;  Web»'-’s  overture  to  “Oberon” 
— romantic;  Debussy's  two  nocturnes, 
“Nuages”  and  '’Fetes” — modren,  and 
Honegger’s  '’Pacific  231” — ultra- 
modern. After  the  intermission,  he 
played  Skrlabln's  "Poemo  d'Extase,” 
a choice  upon  which  speculation  cauti- 
ously ceases. 

Everything  he  played  exhibited, 
above  all,  an  Impeccable  s^cuse  of 
balance,  proportion  and  style,(  and  an 


e.xqul8lte  sensiCrveness  to  detail  and!! 
subtle  nuances.  The  Vivaldi  concerto,  j ! 
admirably  axlapted  to  his  rather  cold  i 
strings,  was  clearly  and  sharply  out-  I 
lined,  -with  strong  contrasts-^a  study  I 
in  black  and;  white.  The  “Oberon" 
overture  he  made  unmistakably  a 
prelude  to  a drama,  with  the  won-  | 
derful  muted  Introduction  a dreamy, 
almost  soundless  wonder,  the  sfor- 
zando  chord  leading  into  the  body  of 
the  piece  coming  like  a pistol-shot  to 
break  the  spell.  The  remainder  xvas 
lina.sliamedly  healthy,  exuberant,  full- 
blooded  adventure. 

His  performance  of  the  two  De- 
bussy pieces  was  the  high  point  of 
the  concert — the  "Nuages,”  a mar- 
vel of  pallid  beauty,  matching  w'hlte 
against  white  -with  Infinite  deli- 
cacy of  touch,  while  the  “Fetes,*; 
more  robustly  colored,  were  still  Im- 
bued with  the  other-world  remote- 
ness that  Is  the  essence  of  .Debussy. 

His  playing  of  the  Honegger  locomo- 
tive piece  and  the  Skrlabln  poem  was  i 
equally  unerring  In  directness  and 
polished  in  detail.  The  former,  how- 
ever, -was  almost  too  musical,  and 
not  quite  brutal  enough.  One  under- 
stood— even  if  not  approving — why 
Honegger  refers  to  a locomotive  as 
"she.” 

The  hoHdsy  brought  the  sesson’.s 

tlrsl  perfonnance  of  “Parsifal”  lt.1 
the  afternoon  at  the  Metropolian,\ 
with  a cast  that,  with  the  excepion  ot 
Mr.  Ananian  a.s  TUurel  and  Mr.  Alt- 
1 glas.s  as  the  Fourth  E.squlre,  wa.s  ta- 
I miliar  from  two  or  t’nree  season^  of 
I Inilmale  association.  Everything  was 
I s'abstantlally  a.s  it  had  been:  th”  inel- 
I low  and  throaty  Gurnemanz  of  Mr. 

I Bender,  Iho  good-looking  and  tech- 
nically correct  Parsifal  of  Mr.  Laub- 
enthal, tlie  earnest,  capably  and 
fundamentally  miscast  Kundry  of 
Mme.  Matzenauer.  The  one  great 
performance,  as  always,  was  the  Am- 
fortaa  of  Clarened  Whitehlll,  a char- 
acterization that  for  viUd  reality  and 
overwhelming  tragic  power  deserves 
to  stand  very  close  to  the  Boris  (ft 
Feodor  Chaliapin.  , 

Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted  with  flu- 
ency and  excellent  balance.  It  is 
heartening,  by  ti;e  way.  to  see  that 
the  Metropolitan  l.s  working  nobly  to 
suppress  the  Ill-timed  outbursts  of 
applause  that  frequently  spoil  oper- 
atic performances  for  those  hearers 
who  listen  with  their  heads  instead  o’ 
their  motor  ganglia.  The  programs 
bore  a notice,  in  minatory  bold-face: 
"Pcisltively  no  encores  allowed.”  And, 
believe  It  of  not,  Amfortas  did  pot 
even  venture  to  bo-w  after  his  big 
arias. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

“The  Barber  of  Seville”  opened  to 
a burst  of  enthusiasm  at  the  Metro.- 
politan  last  night,  but  the  two  debuts 
which  were  to  mark  this  performance 
didn’t  quite  come  off.  Feodor  Chali- 
apin, jvho  was  to  appear  as  Don  Ba- 
slllo  for  the  first  time  at  the  Metro- 
politan, was  Indisposed  and  was  re- 
placed by  Mr.  Didur. 

The  appearance  of  Elvira  de  Hidal- 
go as  Rosina  emerged  as  a second 
performance.  She  sang  this  same 
role  ten  years  ago  in  this  same  opera- 
house.  but  since  that  exceedingly 
young  performance  she  has  gained  so 
immea.surahly  in  flchness  of  tone  and 
voca,I  agility  that  this  may  be  re- 
garded as  ’a  debut  nevertheless.  It 
was,  then,  a new  Rosina  who  romped 
through  the  role  with  an  obvious  en- 
jo3-ment  width  thoroughly  captivated 
the  house  and  which  added  another 
version  of  this  melodious  and  kitten- 
ish character  to  the  many  Interpre- 
tations which  have  preceded  her.  It 
would  be  diffic;ult  for  any  singer  to 
make  this  opera  significant  at  this 
stage  of  the  musical  game,  but  this 
spontaneous  and  refresliing  perform- 
ance at  least  succeeded  in  making  it 
more  Interesting.  Mr.  Chamlee,  Mr. 
Malcstesta  and  Mr.  De'  Luca  sang 
their  familiar  icles  with  much  spirit 
and  Mr.  Papi  conducted  the  hilari- 
0U.S  emphasis  on  the  comedy  aspects 
of  the  piece.  largo  audience  made 
the  usual  clamorous  but  futile  de- 
mands for  encores.  A.  S.  i 


vrencc  Gilman 
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music  SUCH  ao  MIG  ° 'i; 

Handel  and  the  B minor  Suite  of  Bach 
which  we  heard  him  play  last  year  i 
in  Paris  with  exquisite  rightness  ot 
' tone  and  felicity  of  exposition.  Those 
M who  have  raised  their  eyebrows  over 
‘ Mr.  Koussevitzky’a  interpretations  have  j 


lussevitzky  Couiee  to  Town; 
The  Famous  Russian  Leads 
the  Boston  Symphony 


irot  8Ut>«crlption  concert  this  season  of 
Bofito]  .'ymphoriy  Orchestra  at  Carncgio 

rnocrtAM 

aldi. 

oncerfe  *n  D minor  for  orcheistra 

ar.ii  iTfuii (Eflitefl  by  A.  SilufO 

ber  Ovp.riure  to  •'Oberon'* 
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It  twenty-one  minutes  past  S last 
:ht  the  greatest  doublebass  player 
the  world  walked  rather  listlessly 
:o  the  stage  of  Carnegie  Hail  and 
od  bowing  gravely  to  an  enormous 
iience  stuffed  fo  bursting  with 
ticipatory  excitement  and  cranberry 
ice.  But  the  object  of  all  this  atten- 
n carried  nerther  bow  nor  viol.  The 
■tuoso  of  other  years,  the  Casals  of 
e bull  fiddle,  had  long  since  stored 
s doublebass  and  had  become  the 
)st  conspicuous  conductor  in  Europe, 
r this  ■ reserved,  distinguished,  im- 
ccably  tailored  figure,  who  looked  as 
he  were  about  to  plead  a corporation 
se  before  the  Supreme  Court  in- 
;ad  of  conducting  an  orchestra,  v/as 
rge  Koussevitzky,  come  at  last  to 
!w  York. 
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It  is  known  of  all  men  hereabouts 
at  Mr.  Koussevitzky  is  the  new  leader 
the  Boston  .Symphony  Orchestra- 
3 admirable  Monueux,  its  lute  director, 
ving  gone  the  way  of  all  eonductorial 
sh  that  proves  to  be  merely  gi’ass 
d does  not  permit  the  making  of 
ofitable  hay  by  the  box  ofticc.  If  the 
rectorate  of  the  Orchestra  were  at 
y time  anxious  as  to  the  outcome  of 
e change,  they  must  long  since  have 
ing  away  their  doubts  upon  the  joy- 
1 winds  of  certitude.  For  Mr.  Kous- 
vitzky  came  to  town  last  night  trail- 
g clouds  of  authentic  Boston  glory 

0 say  nothing  of  his  European  nim- 
ib),  heralded  by  the  paeans  sung  in , 
s praise  by  the  acute  reviewers  and 

e seasoned  public  of  that  sage  and 
perienced  community,  which  has  ’ 
lowii  masters  of  the  orchestra  as  vari- 
sly  gifted  as  Gcricke  a/id  Nikisch  and 
uck  and  Monteux,  and  is  not  easily 
eaned  from  the  milk  of  tradition, 
nd  the  directorate  must  also  have  had  i 
leir  misgivings  concerning  our  own  j 
mighted  town  set  happily  at  rest;  for  ■ 
is  said  that  Boston  .Symphony  seats 
•e  now  almost  as  scarce  as  they  used  | 

1 be  in  those  fabulous  pre-war  days  i 
hen  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  orgaiti-  I 
ition  were  the  chief  and  shining ; 
vents  of  our  orchestral  season. 

<•  • • 

Certainly  the  chairs  and  standing 
oom  at  Carnegie  Hall  could  not  have  : 
een  more  completely  filled  than  they 
fere  last  night;  and  at  every  point 
'here  the  polite  inexorability  of  Mr. 
toussevitzky  would  permit— at  his  e.n- 
rances  and  exits  and  culminations 
though  not  in  the  brief  pauses  be- 
ween  movements)  -the  audience  mad- 
lanifest  its  enthusiastic  approval  of 
he  new  conductor,  who  for  three  years  . 
lae  set  musical  Europe  by  the  cars.  | 
.t  the  end  of  the  concert,  after  Mr. 
CouBsevitzky  had  borne  them  up  into  I 
icriabin’s  perfumed  paradise  on  Uie  ' 
renetically  mounting  tides  of  thatl 
Poeme  de  I’Extasc”  which  he  so 
learly  loves  to  set  swirling  about  sus- 
eptible  ears,  they  recalled  him  repeat-  ; 
idly  to  the  stage,  How  oft.n  we  can-  , 
lot  say;  for  when  we  left,  the  quiet, ' 
veil-groomed,  rather  melancholy  figure  ; 
vas  still  coming  out  and  bowing  grave-  j 
y to  his  first  New  York  audience. 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  had  built  his  pro-  I 
jram  shrewdly.  Of  the  five  numbers 
>n  it,  three  were  music  of  *he  type 
with  which  he  deal!,  most  happ'Iy  and 
with  which  he  hat  won  hi;  princ.pal 
.riumphs  a conductor.  That  is  to  : 
lay,  they  were  music  of  our  own  lime, 
music  of  the  last  quarter  century. 
Debussy,  Scriabin  and  Hon<  gger  would 
doubtless,  it  is  true,  be  .i  ■ ange  bed- 
fellow.s;  yet  Debus  v's  •■y'oeturnea,” , 
Scriabin’s  “Poeme  de  rExt-icje”  and 
Honegir'ir’e  “Pa'  ifle'’  am,  in  their  dif- 
fet'int  ways,  mo  iic  iha-  ii  clo.se  to  our 
coni emporary  habit;:  oi  thinking  and; 
f'-eiing;  and  it  !»  with  '.hi.s  music  that 
Mr.  Kou. ' eviiikv  li:  hown  himsolf 

to  b"  mo.'-t  ininnaioly  ympethetic.  ‘ 
Oddly  enough,  he  ii  olso  pculiarly 
r«»|)'.inivo  to  mu.sii;  of  wn  lit',  'ly  dif-  ^ 
.tDnoii.  type — musti  ■ m;h  a Vivaldi’s 
<i4gtn.-er..ih  cantury  eo..  < iio,  with  itc ' 
ISri'o  of  lin-  .-..i'l  .’s  ■a-rossi- 

TVfc-nttr.itsMwi  of  eioo!  oial  .-oHtaat; 

■ “I*  , * * 


Fnidiia  OS  Edwan  or’V’estfw&yi  tijms.  | 

Tile  IPiston  .Symphony.  i 

Serge  Koussevitsky  made  liis  first  ap-  | 
pearance  in  New  York  as  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  last  j 
night  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  reputation  1 
of  the  nuusician  had  preceifed  him.  The  j 
hall  was  filled  to  capacity  with  an  ex-  | 
pedant  audience.  The  orcliestra,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  rule  established  by 
thhs  conductor,  tuned  off-stage  and  filed 
in  a few  minutes  before,  him.  When  he 
apiieared  Mr.  Kou.ssevit.sky,  who  carries 
himself  with  uncommon  dignity,  took 
a thorough  .survey  of  tlie  house  before 
he  turned  about  to  begin  the  concert. 

His  commaml  of  the  orchestra,  though 
evidently  modified  la.-it  night  by  ner- 
vou.-ness,  has  ailvanced  since  the  writer 
heard  his  first  concert  of  the  season  in 
Bo.ston.  The  orelie.stra,  then  a splendidly 
developed  organization,  ha.s  gained  ma- 
terially in  sen.sitiveness  find  elasticit.v, 
111  eilgi!  find  snaji.  in  the  capacity  to 
respond  instantaneously  to  the  wi.»hes  o. 
the  leader.  Tiif-  leadei’  hiinself  is  a 
commanding  figure.  Immediately  felt  on 
the  stag!’.  I’erharis  his  methods  .sur- 
in'ised  some  who  hail  leaped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  as  a,  virtuoso  conductor  Mr. 
Koubs. •vll.sk y would  rant  and  rave  and  • 
ge.stleulati-  wildly.  On  the  contrary  he  ; 
wii.s  pol.'-e  and  .self-restraint  personified.  | 
He  imid>  few,  but  expre.sslve,  at  tlme.s  I 
firarofttle  geslure.-;.  He  secumd  effet  t.s  ; 


generally  had  in  mind  his  dealings 
with  the  romantic  composers  of  the 
nineteenth  century — the  Beethoven  of 
I the  Seventh  Symphony,  the  Schubert 
) of  the  “Unfinished,’’  for  example.  But 
it  could  hardly  have  been  more  than 
coincidence  that  Mr.  Kousspvitzky 
steered  clear  of  such  music  last  night 
and  came  no  nearer  to  Beethoven  and 
Schubert  than  the  “Oberon’’  overture 
of  Weber;  for  he  h.as  alrefidy  flayed 
Beethoven  in  Bo;  ton,  and  the  \Vi:  c Men 
0.1’  the  East  have  rebuked  him  not. 

V t-  ;t 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  has  two  outstand- 
ing traits  that  make  for  vividness:  he  i 
has  a dramatizing  imagination,’  and  he 
has  a passion  for  accentuation.  Often-  - 
very  often,  indeed — this  vividness  of 
conception  and  of  treatment  produces  ! 
results  of  the  most  memorable  sort. 
We  hav’e  nev'er,  for  example,  heard  that 
marvelous  effect  in  the  middle  of 
Debussy's  ‘'Fetes,’’  the  sudden  mys- 
terious husking  of  the  music  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  advajrce  of  the  chimer- 
ical procession,  more  impressively 
achieved.  And  in  moments  like  the 
incandescent  climax  of  Scriabin's 
“Poeme  de  I’Extase’’  -Mr.  Koussevitzky 
puts  over  superbly  what  the  music  in- 
vites him  to  accomplish. 

But  too  often  his  passion  for  itali- 
cizing everything  has  unfortunate  re- 
sults. It  seems  difficult  for  Mr.  Kous- 
sevitzky  to  allow  the  music  to  “breave 
natural,”  like  the  colored  lady  in  the 
story.  If  the  score  calls  for  a piano 
passage,  Mr.  Koussevitzky  turns  H in'o 
a pianissimo  that  is  barely  audible.  If 
Weber  wishes  us  to  hear  tie  i.o.us  of 
Elfland  faintly  blowing,  Mr.  Koussevit- 
zk.v  is  not  content  until  the  elves  have 
: vani.shed  behind  the  farthest  hill.  If 
1:  Weber  writes  “dole* ’’  under  the  A 
i!  major  clarinet  theme  in  the  .Allegro 

I'  of  his  Overture,  Mr.  Koussevitzky  has 
i his  player  dawdle  over  the  melod  as 
: if  it  were  a languishing  Andante.  The 
I voluptuous  swoonings  of  Scriabin  in 
i his  dreams  of  ecstasy  become,  under 
'j  his  sympathetic  care,  merely  a series 
of  relaxing  naps,  wherein  the  patient 
I rests  easily,  while  the  waiting  audience 
, stirs  restlessly  and  wonders  when  the 
. eight  horns  are  going  to  stand  up  and 
bring  things  to  an  issue. 

9 • 

Yet  there  is  no  resistins:  the  burni  ng 

j intensity  of  the  man.  Even  when  he  j 
I languishes  unduly,  as  with  Scriabin, 

! he  languishes  through  excess  of  sym- 
pathy, not  because  his  own  vitality  is 
I , relaxed.  Clarity  of  conception,  quick 
!!  sensibility,  a comprehensive  grasp  of 
i structure,  a fusing  and  projecting  mi- 
l'  agination — these  virtues  are  Mr.  Kous- 
|i  sevitzky’s,  beyond  denial.  Ihere  are 
no  dead  areas  in  his  brain;  the  whole 
I man  is  flamingly  responsive  and  alive. 

Even  when  you  ace  convinced  that  he 
; is  wrong  — even  when  you  are  sure 
!i  that  the  song  ^vas  u.o*  meant  to  go 
J th  -.t  way  - you  are  fain  to  listen, 

! though  yon  dissciit  and  dif-i-t  i-Toye. 
i His  miscaneeptions  are  more  engrossing 
than  the  accuracies  of  less  fiery  and 
I headstrong  ; pirits;  for  he  ha.-  genius 
' -misguided  and  wayward,  al  times; 

^ but  unmistakable  siid  authenue,  and, 

I;  at  its  best,  magnificent. 

I By  OLIN  DOWNES.  | 


wfiich  'hairTrTlntSness  of  quTi 
orchestras  under  any  leader  achieve  to 
day— and  this  with  a mintmur.;  of  visible  • 
effort.  He  carries  himself  effectively.  ] 
He  has  a good  back.  That  l.s  important 
for  a successful  conductor— a good  back. 

The  program  consisted  of  the  Vivaldi 
concerto  in  D minor  for  orcliestra  and 
organ,  as  edited  by  Alexander  Bilotl : 
Weber’s  overture  to  ■■Oberon”;  two  of 
the  Debussy  nocturnes.  “Nuages”  and 
"Fete.s”  : Honegger's  orchestral  move- 
ment. "Pacific  2:il,”  and  tscrlablne’s 
"Poeme  de  I'lCxta.se."  The  music  p<r- 
mitted  of  a very  wide  range  ot  expres- 
sion ami  style.  Mr.  Koussevit.sky  utilized 
to  the  full  Ills  oiiportunities.  Ke-ading  of 
the  Vivaldi  concerto  wa.s  classicism  It- 
self. It  was  clear,  unforced,  unexagger- 
ated.  The  strings  in  the  slow  move- 
ment played  "piano"  and  "pianissimo.’’ 
not  with  a tone  suggestive  of  blot- 
ting paper,  but  with  vibrancy  and 
sing— with  true  quality.  There  was  al- 
ways the  sense  of  proportion  and  re- 
serve power,  which  proved  one  of  the 
outstanding  qualities  of  a concert  with 
a conductor  who— rather  strangely,  as 
the  event  proved — had  for  years  been 
reported  as  one  fond,  even  at  heavy  cost, 
of  climaxes.  The  Vivaldi  concerto,  as  an 
opening  number,  is  a test  for  any  or- 
chestra. for  any  conductor.  It  was 
passed  triumphantly. 

A first  concert  fs  never  one  which 
gives  a final  estimate  of  a conductor  s 
; powers.  He  naturally  chooses  composi- 
I tions  for  which  he  believes  he  has  a 
i particular  flare,  and  which  are  likely 
to  impress  an  audience.  He  is  particu- 
, larly  on  his  metal,  and  the  tension  of 
the  occasion,  if  it  is  not  to  his  marked 
disadvantage,  is  likely  to  help  him  with 
his  men  and  his  public.  Therefoi’e,  con- 
clusive estimates  of  Mr.  Koussevitsky 
are  to  be  avoided.  At  tlie  saine  time  the 
evidence  of  his  first  concert  in  this  city 
is  extremely  promising.  He  turned  from 
|i  the  classicism  of  A’ivaldi  to  give  a very 
I individual  and  romantic  reading  of  the 

i Weber  overture,  one  which  in  its  poetry 
! and  romanticism  would,  we  beli’/ve. 

have  delighted  the  composer.  Not  only 
'i  the  strings,  'oui  tiie  horn  of  the  open- 
; ing.  sounded  rri.'igic  from  far  away. 

I 'Piiere  was  unprecedented  delicacy  and 
! dlaphonous  tone  quality.  The  circus 
character  that  most  conductors  give  to 
tt'if  fast  movement  was  avoided,  so  that 
even  the  more  theatrical  measures  of 

ii  Weber  had  a beauty  that  was  not  of  the 
ii  world  and  the  garish  day.  And  how  re- 
• freshing  it  was  that  this  movement  did 
' not  rush  helter-skelter  to  its  conclusion, 

that  the  lyrical  theme  was  sung  by  the 
strings,  and  not  turned  off  hand-organ 
fashion.  . , , 

Tlie  concert  was  really  in  two  halves 
not  precisely  indicated  by  the  intermis- 
sion. The  climaxes  of  speed  and  sonor- 
ity came  with  the  music  of  Honegger 
and  Scriabin,  but  before  he  reached 
Honegger  Mr.  Koussevitsky  was  U 
demonstrate  a finei'  scale  of  values,  £ 
more  subtle  and  elusive  beauty  than  in 
had  yet  attempted,  in  the  Debussy  Noc 
turnes.  To  play  Debussy's  orchestra 
rnu.sic  is  not  only  to  be  a skilled,  but 
highly  intuitive  musician.  There  ar 
certain  colors,  certain  balances,  thi 
cannot  be  precisely  Indicated,  even  by 
the  most  careful  Indications  in  the 
score.  A hundred  times  we  have  heard 
those  extraordinary  opening  progressions 
of  the  wind  instruments  in  the  "Nuages” 
—certainly  a very  quintessence  of  the 
rare  and  incomparable  genius  of  De- 
bussy. Never  before  had  they  the  precise 
surface,  the  clearness,  but  softness  of 
timber  that  Mr.  Koussevitsky.  with  the 
masterly  aid  of  the  wind  jilayers  of  the 
orchestra  attained.  There  was  similar 
fineness  of  feeling  in  the  English  horn 
solo ; it  usually  stands  out,  tike  a black 
charcoal  stroke  against  a delicately  shad- 
ed background.  Last  night  this  exquisite 
timber  was  sketched  against  the  gray  of 
Ibe  otlier  instrument.s  as  only  a deeper 
' intensity  tliat  sometimes  emerged  from 
a.ml  sometimes  mingled  with  them.  And 
this,  too,  was  fortunate : the  movement 
was  not  dragged,  and  it  was  nev;;r 
heavy.  This  piece.  "Clouds,”  has  no 
weight,  no  substance  at  all.  and,,  yat 
there  is  inherent  in  the  score  the  mirac- 
ulous pieci.sion  of  the  greatest  musical 
genius  that  modern  France  has  pro- 
duced. Tlie  whole  orchestral  color  and 
sonority  in  these  Debussy  pieces,  a 
beauty  that  makes  the  throat  tighten 
with  its  poignancy  and  wonder,  was  en- 
tirely different  than  in  any  other  per- 
forniance  of  the  evening.  It  had  almost 
a volatile  e.s.sence : if  it  liad  been  one 
shade  less  substantial  it  would  have 
vanisiied  from  hearing.  Perhaps  this, 
almost  too  subtle  an  achievement  for  the 
spaces  of  Carnegie  Hall,  was  the  true 
artistic  climax  of  the  evening. 

Honegger’s  piece  is  now  well  known 
in  New  York,  but  it  has  not  been  so 
well  interpreted.  It  had  much  rnore 
musical  quality  and  cumulative  develop- 
ment  than  at  previous  hearings,  and  all 
the  notes  were  played.  The  beginning 
was  much  quieter— a mere  whiff  of 
breath  from  the  monster  locomotive  m 
repose  • it  was  also  more  gradual : the 
climax  was  veser\'ed  until  the  proper 
movement,  and  the  broad,  massive 
'conclusion  gave  greatly  added  dignity 
and  significance  to  tlie  composition. 
iScriabine’s  tone  poem,  on  similar  prin- 
Iciples,  was  given  a noble.’_  line,  and  a 
wider  arch  than  is  ordinarily  its  wont, 
and  the  music,  with  Mr.  Krasser,  be- 
came a veritable  rhapsody.  It  Is  gorge- 
ous, sensual,  and  sensational  too,  in 
its  nature:  it  is  nevertheless  an  emo- 
tional expression  — with  the  trumpet 
theme  that  mounts  intrepidly  on  wave 
after  wave  of  orche.stral  tone — and  a pe.^- 
fectlv  magnificent  splotch  of  color.  Mr. 
Koiessevitsky  took  his  tempi  more  slowly 
than  most  and  built  ills  climax  more 
carefully.  Perhaps  his  tempi  were  liere 
a little  slow  for  the  somewhat  dull 
acoustics  of  Carnegie  Hal!,  but  they 
gave  the  music  unusual  solidity,  and 
made  the  final  moments  the  more  im- 
pressive. 

Further  concerts  will  show  m more 
detail  the  musical  Individuality  of  this 
gifted  leader.  They  may  materially 
i modify  early  impressions  of  his  nnisi- 
• clanship.  But  certainly  the  Boston 
1 Symplionv  Orchestra,  in  it.s  teclinical 
I quality  and  its  expressional  capacities, 
has  reaclietl  a height  it  had  not  lield  for 
years  following  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  and  certainly  it  faces  an  excep- 
tionally Interesting  .■-•en.son. 


••Piirsifal”  at  ItfetropnlitHn. 

P.\RKir.\T.,  a "con.K'Crational  feuicnl  play" 
In  iliice  acts,  aflfr  li-gends  uC  tlw  Holy 
tlrail,  Htaik  in  Gerinan  and  inual;*  by 
ftlchard  Wagner.  At  tlit  Melropolllan 
Op<Ta  House. 

Anifortas  Clarence  Wlilt.lilll 

Titurel  I'aolo  .\nanl:in 

GUI  iwmanz  Paul  llender 

F’arsifal  llurlolf  Laubentlial 

Klingsor .Gn.stav  SchiM-fz.-iidorf 

Eundiy Margaret.’  Matzenauer 

A Voice  Maiioii  T<!lva 

First  Knicht  of  tlie  Grail Vnselo  Itada 

Second  Knight  of  tlie  Grail ....  Carl  -Schlegel 

first  Ksquiro  Kllen  Dalossy 

Second  Ksquire  I.oul.si-  Hunter 

Third  Bsciulre  George  Meadcr 

Fourth  Fsquire  Ma.\  ,\;tglass 

Solo  Flower  Maidens,  Mareella  Ko.seler. 
Grace  Anthony,  Raynionde  fielamiols,  T,aura 
Robertson.  Gharlotte  Ryan  and  Marion 
Telva. 

Conductor,  Artur  Bodanzky. 

Listening  to  ’•parslfal"  one  la  re- 
minded of  tlie  reply  Richard  Btrauss 
made  to  certain  Inquirers  who  asked  if 
lie  tliought  that  tlie  question  of  copy- 
rights of  tills  opera  shoul.l  be  decided 
by  a jury.  .Straus.s  answered.  "Yes: 
when  you  find  me  in  all  Germany  one 
juror  with  the  brain  of  a Hl'ehard 
\\  agner !’ 

And  so.  wiicn  it  ,a  a que.‘>tion  of  tin: 
value  and  artistic  iopponaucc  of  Wag- 
ner’s last  work  it  is  easy  to  dissertate 
upon  its  inequalities,  the,  mdlange  of 
that  whidi  is  iheatrical.  sophl.sticated 
and  genuinely  dramatic,  the  jumble  ot 
pliilosophic  and  religious  ideas  whieli 
would  liave  driven  a.nolhei’  composer  to 
madness  instead  of  tlie  cor^posltion  of  a 
festival  play.  For  all  that,  the  work  is 
by  Wagner,  and  it  is  \Va;Tner  of  a spe- 
cial period  and  phase  of  development.  A 
comple.x  personality  is  ret  ealed  in  varl- 
our  aspects : some  strong,  others  weak  : 
some  true,  others,  iicrhaf'S,  false.  But 
as  a whole  the  opera  casts  its  spell,  and 
its  greatest  pages  ha\e  beauty,  a wis- 
dom and  pity  not  founi  in  other  of 
Wagner's  scores. 

That  it  is  imperfect  need  not  be  con- 
sidered. There  are  not  niany  commen- 
tators or  operagoers,  ary  more  than 
there  are  Jurors,  with  the  brains  of  a 
Richard  W'agner,  and  tliere  is  enough 
greatness  in  the  music  to  more  than 
recompense  for  s'nortcomings. 

The  performance  yesterday  wa.s  of 
familiar  and  generally  excellent  qual- 
ities. The  stage  .settings,  with  one  ex- 
ception. were  admirably  evocative  of 
the  conceptions  of  the  composer.  The 
'■xception  was  that  of  the  garden  of 
Ithe  flower-maidens,  wliich  is  oid-fasli- 
Uoned  and  ineffective.  But  the  scene  of 
Klingsor's  summoning  ot  Kundry,  the 
temple  scene,  and  the  scene  in  the  last 
act  were  inaginative  works  of  art. 

Mr.  Bodanzky  accomplished  much  with 
the  score.  The  cast  was  largely  that  of 
last  season.  Mr.  LaUbenthal’s  Parsifal 
is  perhaps  his  best  rdle.  It  is  "guile- 
less” in  the  early  scenes  without  lack- 
ing emotion,  and  the  moment  of  suffer- 
ing and  realization  of  the  kiss  and  the 
cry  of  ".Amforta.s.  Die  wunde,"  was  a 
focal  point  of  the  dram.a.  Mr.  White- 
hill’s  Amfortas  lias  been  often  described 
and  given  the  high  praise  which  Is  it.s 
due.  Mme.  Matzenauer’s  Kundry  had 
commendable  restraint  and  dignity  in 
the  scene  with  Parsifal  in  Klingsor  s 
garden : it  even  survived  the  swan-boat- 
effect  of  her  entrance:  in  places,  how- 
ever. it  lacked  vocal  quality. 

Mr.  Bender's  Gurnenianz  Is  intelligent 
and  well  sung,  and  this  may  be  said.  I 
with  some  reservations  on  the  vocal 
.side,  of  Mr.  Schuetzendorrs  Klingsor.  | 
The  small  parts  were  thoughtfully  ad-  i 
justed,  .saving  the  presence  of  the 
flower-maiden.s.  who.  for  some  reason, 
.seldom  vlsuailze  tin-  picture  conceived 
bv  the  composer.  The  audience  derived 
obvious  edification  from  the  perform- 
ance. 


Dinner  to  Kousoevitzky 

After  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
concert  Thanksgiving  night,  its  new  con- 
ductor, Serge  Koussevitzky,  wwi  given  a 
dinner  by  sixty  of  his  Russian  colleagues 
with  whom  he  had  played  the  double 
bass  at  one  time  or  another.  They  canie 
from  orchestras  all  over  the  city  and  in 
speech  and  attitude,  the  greatest  conduc- 
tors and  the  smallest  fiddlers  all  paid 
their  tribute  to  the  great  artist  and  they 
all  called  him  by  his  given  name  as  a sign 
of  love  and  i'espect. 


/ j 


SIMGS  FOR  FISK’S  GLORY. 


i Roland  Hayes’s  Concert  Nets  $5,000 
i for  University. 

Roland  Hayes  sang  in  Carnegie  Hal! 
last  niglil  to  the  gain  and  glory  of  Fisk 
University  at  Na.shville,  Tenn.,  where 
i the  now  world-famous  negro  tenor  h,ad 
spent  the  earlier  formative  years  of  his 
mu.sioal  education.  Tlie  benefit  netted 
; over  .'fo.OOtl  for  that  institution’.s  endow- 
' ' ment  out  of  the  evening's  total  receipts 
of  some  ^Ii!,20Q  from  a soid-out  hou.se  and 
: crowded  stage. 

' It  was  tile  singer's  second  appearance 
’ this  .season,  and  his  high  voice  rang 
i clear  and  bell-like  through  the  great  as- 
• semblv  i;  elnssie.s  of  tlir.  ';  languages. 

- — --.i<5o,i  jtir-s  of  Bach  a,nd 


4 


I f -.ivl<  1.  i'  ' ,^.^1,  lyrics  of  I 

feSm.  .nlSofr,  iW''-  I 

ami  Avery  Roblnaon. 


• •Der  Rosenkavaller”  Sung  Again. 

Ri.  hard  Strauss's  "Dcr  Uosenkava- 
r.  r-  was  repeated  at  the  Motropol.tan 
last  evening,  when  a crowded 

n’ioyed  ‘’the“^  bi-mfan?  "orchcs'tra- 
e";;’^«n‘‘,r't?m%ra^diose  Viennese  com- 


ti,.n  an-i  the  grandiose 
,.,ly  Messrs-  En-olle  and 

H.md«  v.aPPeared  and  Mr.  BodanzUy 

conducted.  


Whiteman  Repeats  Old  Successes.^ 

, Paul  Whiteman's  orchestra,  in  its  le 
.turn  to  Aeolian  Hall  Vesterday.  reverted 
to  its  original  -successe.s  m a popu  a 
' composens'  day"  of  Jazz  dances,  a l rec- 

at>.  l llci  ^ f ♦onnr  VOICO  Ol 


' were  suujs 

I lean  orchestra.  ^ 


a.o  the  patron.s  of  Boston  Symphony  con- 
certs have  not»*w*t}d  since  the  days  of 
Wtlhelni  Gericke.  . , . ^ 

Much  had  beep  said  in  advance  of 
the  "Scythian"  suite  of  Prokofieff.  The 
suite  is'  in  four  movements.  ‘The  Ado- 
ration of  Veles  and  Ala,”  "The  Enemy 
^od  and  the  Dance  of  the  Black  Spir- 
its ” "Night.”  "The  Glorious  Departure 
of  Bolly  and  the  Proces.slon  of  tlie  Sun.'' 
The  music  is  In.spired  by  a conception  of 
a primitive  people,  'their  passions,  su- 
perstitions, ceremonies.  Thus  the  open- 
ing movement  is  an  invocation  to  tne 
Sun-God  and  a sacrifice  to  his  daughter 
the  idol  Ala;  in  the  second  movernent 
the  Plvil-God  summons  seven  monsters 
from  their  realms,  and  they  dance;  in 
the  third  number  the  Evil-God  p®™®® 
to  Ala  in  the  darkness,  and  great  harm 
befalls  her."  In  the  final 
Lolly,  the  hero,  pursues  the  Evll-Gou 
to  save  Ala.  He  is  near  to  defeat  w hen 
the  .Sun-God  rises  and  smites  the  black  | 

^^he  finest  moment  in  this  sujte.  as  it,j 
seems  at  a first  hearing.  ■«.  tjte.  last  | 
fifty  measures,  more  or  less— the  aepic- 
tion  of  sunrise.  This  passage  has  a cc}'" 
tain  harshness  of  outline  and  a shrill 
vividness  that  are  not  soon  forgotten. 
Sustained  tones  of  trumpets,  a pedal 
point  about  which  there  revolve  high- 
clashing  sonorities,  make  the  effect. 
Tone  is  refracted  from  one  group  of 
In.struments  to  the  other.  This  sun  is  a 


UUlt'llLS  LLf  - - 

barbarian's  sun.  It  rises  grimly  , it  | 


PUCCINI  NOURISHED 
THROUGH  NASAL  TUBE 


Composer's  Recovery  From  Ma- 
lignant Growths  in  Throat  Is 
Slow,  but  Is  Considered  Sure.  , ..scythian';  .suite  was  „compos^cd^^^^^^ 


hurls  sheaves  of  light  like  spears  tha>  ^ 
shatter.  The  composer  in  this  place  nit 
upon  a genuine  idea,  which  hf  develops 
masterfully  with  bold  and  mexoraole 
logic. 

In  the  section  “Night,”  there  are  cu- 
rious colors,  momentary  softness  or 
shallow,  but  w'ithal  something,  again, 
that  is  harsh  and  even  macabre.  But 
these-  are  effects  rather  than  Ideas,  and 
could  embody  quite  different  concep- 
tions. The  best  elements  of  this  rnuslc 
are  elements  of  color.  As  a whole  it 
seems  to  us  poor  stuff,  at'  best  an  in- 
vention and  not  an  in.spiration.  This 


MILAN.  Italy.  Nov.  28  (By  Associated 
Press).— The  family  of  Giacomo  Puccini, 
the  composer,  who  is  suffering  from 
malignant  growtlis  in  the  throat  and  is 
under  treatment  in  Brussels,  are  daily 
receiving  comforting  news  concerning 
the  progress  of  ills  illness.  His  recov- 
ery. although  slow,  is  considered  sure, 
according  to  the  last  report,  and  within 
a few  days  he  will  leave  the  sanitarium 
where  he  has  been  undergoing  radium 
treatment  and  return  to  his  liotel. 

Signora  Puccini,  wife  of  the  composei , 
who  has  been  detained  here  by  a bron- 
chial affection,  expects  to  be  able  short- 
ly to  leave  for  Brussels  to  Join  her  hus- 
band,  who  is  being  nursed  by  their  son  - 
ami  daughter,  Antonio  and  Tosca. 

\ dispatch  to  the  Trlbuna  from  Bius- 
sels  says  Puccini's  physicians  are  most 
reseried  in  their  statements  concerning 
the  progress  of  the  patient,  but  they 
hope  for  a favorable  outcome  of  his 
illness.  The  maestro  i.s  being  nouri.shed 
by  means  of  a nasal  tube. 
v/eak.  but  his  heart  is  in  good  condi- 
tion and  he  seems  not  to  be 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  Belgium  daily  tel- 
ephones to  the  hospital  for  news  con- 
I cer^ng  the  condition  of  Signor  Puccmi 
I while  important  personages  in  Bnisseis 
' frequently  call  at  the  hospital  for  in- 
' formation.  Among  the  latter  a'Apanr 
Papal  Nuncio,  the  Italian  Arnbassadoi 
and  several  of  the  members  of  the  dip- 
lomatic corps. 


it  followed  "Sacr6  du  prinU-mps  .h>.  ' 


entirely  unknown  here.  The 
suite  shows  no  variation  of  style.  The 
ancient  barbarians  tvero  de.scribed  by 
Herodotus  and  seem  to  have  resem- 
bled savage  peoples  of  various  other 
parts  of  tile  world.  Prokofieff  wasted 
no  effort  in  searching  for  spiritual  sub- 
tleties among  such  persons.  A con- 
fessed realist,  he  set  out  to  make  an 
orchestral  noise  like  barbarian.s  ccle-  ‘ 
brating  their  religious  rites. 

He  needed  many  instruments,  in- 
cluding the  now  es.senti.nl  stopped 
trumpet,  the  celesta,  xylophone,  piano 
and  harps  to  paint  his  picture.  Still 
more  did  he  need  the  aid  of  the  poly'- 
• tonal  s.vsteni  which  enabled  his  four 
trumpets  to  screech  in  several  keys  at 
once  while  other  parts  of  the  orchestra 
were  engaged  in  disseminating  entirely 
Independent  discords.  It  was  a great 
disturbance  and  there  was  no  question 
tiiat  the  Scythians  were  a race  of 
savages  who  did  dire  things  around 
their  altars.  And  when  the  composi- 
tion had  been  completed  nothing  had 
been  published  that  w'as  new  and  noth- 
ing that  was  worth  while. 

Mr.  Koussevitky’s  interpretation  of 
the  Brahms  symphony— or  rather  that 
portion  of  it  which  we  heard — dis- 
closed no  attempt  at  sacrifice  of  the 
composer  to  the  conductor.  It  was 
straightforward  and  honest,  clear  and 
intelligent.  Possibly  the  Russian  di- 
rector is  less  enthusiastic  about 
Brahms  than  he  is  about  some  other 
masters,  but  he  presented  the  sym- 
phony with  respect  and  with  musical 
insight. 


yeirs.^^Twenty  yenrs  ligou  ' would,  have 
been  astounding.  Today  the 

imitative,  and  it  does  ®®^'it\ventv 

susDicion  of 

measures  of  -Sacr^  ciu  11,% 

more  primitive  and  terrible.  Did 
thouglit  that  Prin'itV'eness  was  fashi^ 
able  Cl  OSS  the  mind  of  an 

fertile  Mr.  Prokofieff.'  Ho 
enormous  orchestra,  he  is  polytonal 
he  feels  like  it.  which  is  much  of  the 
time  but  he  very  seldom  rings  deep  and 
true’  There  is  a certain  vigor  and 

bounce  in  the  writing,  a iiTami- 

uousness,  but  the  work  m'nt  manu 
factured  than  imagined,  and  we  ao  n 
i beUe%Tit  ever  could  .have  appeared  had 

l“rSnor?'toothson;e"  m^  ‘h" 

cheaplsrand  most  ordinary  composi- 
tions of  R'nisky-Kor.sakoff  s that  w e 

know  but  it  is  not  music  worthy  ot  per 
formiince'on  a 

manJiTOte  o' piece  for  violin,  L Abeilie, 

muci?  like  this  one  ‘n  ttif '^worse  Yet 
nn  the  whole,  only  a little  wor&e.  let 
Mr.  Koussvitzky  put  on  this 
for  applause,  and,  what  is 

peated  it.  Neither  the  character?® 

fifQt  nerformance  nor  the  cnaracier  ui 
Int  muMc  itself  warranted  any  such 
procedure,  to  s^y  nothing  of  the  f^^^ 
that  pnrores  are  wholly  out  or 
a lympS  concert.  An  ePisode  of  this 
kind  should  be  relegated  to  pop  con 
certs  in  the  Suminev  tinie. 

The  performance  of  the  ^cahms  sy 

phony  was  the  musical  capetoiwo^^^^^^^ 

concert.  Certain  details  of  .interpreia. 
the 


r 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  second  concert  given  by  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra.  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzkv  conductor,  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Carnegie  Hall  was  additional  testimony 
to  the  present  excellent  technical  status  | 
of  the  band  and  to  the  t^iperament  and 
Individuality  of  the  €^nductor.  Mr 
Koussevitzky  had  a better  grip  of  the 
situation  than  on  Thursday  night;  he 
worked  his  will  more  completely  in  in- 
terpretation. The  performances,  barring 
an  occasional  attack  which  gave  ev - 
dence.  more  than  anything  else,  of  an 
almost  excessive  de.sire  on  the  P^^rf  Pf 
the  men  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 

conductor,  were  of  a ??orehestra 

ture,  and  the  reception 
and  its  director  by  the  public  was 
mistakable  endorsement  ^eption  ot 

Sv"  There  wer?  four  compositions  , 

t;^ltion?“aiure?.  SarXly'^Hllil^hr- 

'®"T"re?son  “of  its  zest  and  , sparkle 


tTom^such^a^rtAe  dragging  of  thejempi; 

glii?’®invRe’'®iiscSr  of  the  academic 
kind  which  need  not  at 
tain  us  The  essential  thing  Is  tnat  m 
ifreadth.  in  virility  and  also  beau  y of 
color  this  was  a goading  that  did  i 
niirable  Justice  to  the  spirit,  sym- 

them  no  fundamental  violence. 

The  audience  remained  to  the  very 
end  of  the  copcert,  overcrowding  tti 
hall.  e.xhiblting_.  enthusiasm  which 


TWO  RUSSIANS. 

The  Boston  Symphony's  first  mati- 
nee concert  on  Saturday  afternoon 
offered  a second  interesting  program 
and  threw'  increased  light  on  the 
artistic  personality  of  .Serge  Kouflse- 
vltzkv,  its  new  conductor.  The  first 
half  Of  his  list  was  all  Russian,  com- 
prising the  overture  to  ' Ruslan  a 
Lliidmlla,”  the  prelude  to  Mous^rg- , 
.skv’s  ‘'Khovanchtchlna."  ‘‘The  ^ | 

of  the  Bee,”  from  Rimsky  s 'Tsar  j 
Sultan,”  and  a now  "Bcj-thlan  Suite 
by  Serge  Prokofieff.  the  last  n.-un^. 
In  form  and  Intent  not  unlike  Stravin- 
sky'.s  "L'Oi.soau  de  Feu”  suite,  re- 
ceived a marvelously  detailed  and  'bril- 
liant performance:  but  the  more  elo- 
quently Mr.  Koussevitzky  argued  the 
weaker  seemed  his  client  s'casc.  Th«. 
"Scythian”  suite  contains  some  dia- 

bolically  clever  instrumentation,  some 

that  is  not  so  clever,  and  nardly 
vestige  of  vitality  or  indU'iduallty.  It 
is  Stravinsky  sans  ideas,  i' or  the 
second  half  of  his  program 
sevitzky  chose  Brahms  s fourth  sym- 
phony. a work  in  which  he  *tpp^r^ 
to  less  advantage  than  in  anything 
else  ho  placed.  The  pass^gUa 
movement  he  handled  brilliantly  and 

sonorously,  but  he  4''® 

phony  in  general  as  if  it  bored  him 
little  bit,  giving  It 


sometlrnea  of  a cfiildllkene.sk  that  is  quite 
clianiilng.  as  in  some  of  his  piano  con- 
certos. But  he  is  not  to  be  summed  up 
in  a phra.se.  He  has"  humor,  and  every 
now  and  then  he  will  write  a page  or  two 
that  is  genuinely  big. 

But  always  we  come  back  to  the  lack  of 
subsoil,  so  to  speak,  in  his  thinking.  When 
wo  take  away  from  the  ‘‘Scythian  Suite” 
the  skill  of  the  scoring  and  the  occasional 
energy  of  the  rhythm,  we  are  left  with  a 
mind  of  the  type  with  tvhich  Russian  ^ 
music  of  a certain  kind  has  made  us  rather  i 
loo  familiar.  The  mentality  is  a narrow  | 
one,  from  the  Western  point  of  view.  We  ■ 
feel,  as  we  sometimes  do  with  Stravinsky,  ' 
that  here  is  a barbarian,  using  the  latest 
technique  of  the  modern  orchestra  to  ex- 
press the  most  rudimentary  concept.s.  Pro- 
koviev,  as  is  the  way  with  minds  of  this 
kind,  relics  overmuch  on  mere  repetition 
of  phrases,  figures,  or  even  single  tones. 
Stravinsky,  in  the  ‘‘Sacre  du  Printemps,”' 
has  shown  us  what  nervous  excitement 
can  be  generated  by  this  method.  But  the 
effects  aro  too  purely  physical  to  last 
with  us. 

Prokoviev  is  not  an  imitator  of  Stravin- 
sky. He  has  a genuine  individuality;  but 
the  racial  method  is  much  the  same  in  ' 
both  men’s  music.  This  new  and  almost 
savage  energy  cannot  be  forced  into  the 
veins  of  our  over-intellectualized  Euro- 
pean music  without  rejuvenating  it;  but 
the  older  organism  will  instinctively  reject 
what  is  of  no  use  to  it  in  it.  The  Western 
ideal  Is  continuous  organic  thought.  It 
has  taken  centaries  to  develop  something 
of  this  kind  in  our  music,  and  we  may  de- 
pe.td  upon  it  that  we  are  not  going  back 
now  to  the  helpless  reiteration  of  frag- 
ments that  is  the  sure  sign  of  all  primi- 
tive music.  But  the  ‘‘Scythian  Suite"  is 
profoundly  interesting,  as  the  ‘‘Sacre’’  is, 
not  so  much  for  what  it  achieves  as  for^ 
what  it  stands  for  and  strives  after. 


hatcrence  Gilman 


II 


Mr.  Koussevitzky  put  on  his  Saturday 
biograni,  among  other  pieces,  a work  | 

: omposed  in  1914  and  a work  composed 
' issa  'an  Most  of  the  younger  work 
?ad  ag^d'in^dibly.  but  the  o der, 
hich  bredated  it  by  a generation 
and  more  virile  than 

.”™,  ftiig  •uPfAl!  “"““"‘Thii 

slS  ( 

Ohs  iVipv  m&y  666^1  &t  th6ir 
mergence,  begin  to  die  as  soon  as  they  | 
. re  born.  „ 


.scrupulously  just,  academic  perform- 
ance that  wa.s  surprisingly  un'ntcrcst- 


1ns 


nail,  exniuitme-  ;;  ^vnnnfl 

Koussevitzky  did  not  permit  exoan^^ 
between  the  movement  of  the  sjmphony 


I ^ 


There  was  less  matter  for  serious 
consideration  in  the  iriatince  conceit  of 
iho  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Carnegt  Hal!  on  Saturday  afl~ 
luc-i  i-i  -he  I ntertamment  0^  Thu., 
y^evening.  Serge  Koussevitky  the 
conductor,  was  no  longer  a gieat  rW 
?mown  and  the  music  proffered  for 
annreciation  opened  no  nm''  realm  o 
snecnlati^^n^  The  Russians  possessed 
tim  first  half  of  the 

??damnia.”'  ^^°nssorgsky’^celuae  to  j 
.■n-v„.vrmtchina,"  the  -Fligh.  of  uie 


Boston  Symphony  Second  Concert 
T SATURDAY'S  CONCERT 
Boston  Symphony 


of 

Orchestra, 


the 

Mr. 


oston  1 on 

Koimscvltzky  agaii  " embraced  the 

proving  that  his  sympathies  em^ 


tries. 


He  gave  us 
sym- 

-broad, 


most  widely  diK  fourth  aym 

a throughout 

phony  that  a exquisite 

massive  and  lu  , in  the  curious, 

i»  tM  “'iCtTJrou.h 

sardonic  scherzo,  a j Russian 


.1  Kv  r*»a«on  of  its  zest  and  sparkle 
an^Hhe  JoyoiTs  Ult  of  the  second  theme. 
This^  o®virture  could  hardly  have  been 
played  with  more  kindling  spirit  and 

'■??e®ov?rtu'';e?^?fo"liowed  by  the  prel- 

uL  to  Moussorgsky's  -‘Khoc-ant^ 

the  scherzo  "Flight  of  the  ®!^’hlebee^ 
from  Rimsky-Korsakoff  s ,t®®r  'If* 
ian  ” and  Prokofieff  s "Scythian  suite 
performed  tor  the  first  time  here.  The 
prelude  to  "Khovantchina  is  poor  and  i 
impotent  music.  Its  best  rneasures  sug; 
cest  what  is  done  in  ' Boris  Godunoff 
f«.fre  ^ well.  The  instrumentation  is 
thin  but  the  musical  thought  is  thinner. 
Mr  Koussevitzky  made  ail  that  could 
be  inade  of  the  work,  and-  the  cpneluding 
meSures  furnished  a pianissimo,  such 


•■Khovantenma.  tcnrsakov’s 

p„„b..  B.e~  fr,»  R"SSS’  S,  tl,-  i 


•‘T«^a.r  Saltan”  and  T’rokofietf  ' , . , 

suite”  After  the  intermission, 

came\he  fourth 

Bumble  bees,  fairies  and  oth  Ut^^ 
'oik  of  music  travel  <.1"-HS>  i-\ 

;aine  class  ever  since  Weber  nuilt 

them  merit  of 

^dmsk^-lCiirsakov’s  scherzo  seemed  to 
b,.’the  opportunity  it  gave  the  clarinel- 
Rt  to  show  that  he  could  pla>  .i  pei-; 
foct  scale.  The  number  was  shoit 

enough  to  be  repe.ated,  and  it  w.as. 

The  music  of  Prokofieff,  . omposer  of 
the  "iMve  for  Three  Oranges,  is  not 


I'jUt  - - 

things— the  " Khovantchina, 

undml...,"  m«. 

and  Kin,Bky-Koi«««»"’  „„-_sjrved 

-Flldhl  ot  the  BUh*. 

yrhiclpally  to  KoussevltzUy 

variety  of  nuance  thAt  Mi.  ^ 
draw  from  his  orchestra. 

vivid  and  stirring 


The  music  of  our  own  time  to  which 

t V kb' fhese'^^pparently 
4CcU-  but  reality 

riodernist  was  composed  in  the  first 
ear  of  the  war,  and  was  produced  m 

we  have  had  to  wait 
ih,n<y  before  knowing  it;  for,  except 
few^reroarkable  page*  of  the  suite 
we  shall  refer  later,  this  mu- 
?h?s  faded  deplorably.  -We  ourselves 

€ dr.t*2s.t*J  u'\h",; , 

rday'at  least. twenty  yeaih  o'dei  than 

®®r  trild  and  barbaric,  as  befitted  ' 
•’t^uskal  transcript  of  ’the  life  md 
that  ancient  race  of  savages 
iT;*dweU  along  the  norfu  shore  of  the 
ikeit  Sea,  sounded  yesterday  «mc  and 

' onVentional* 


can 

The  performance-  « ’ suite”  was 

„ne-of  Prokovi^v's  "fO-Ui^  The 

apparently  the  first  in  New 

FL  shows  that  slngular^young 

something  like  his  prokoviev 

of  fundamental  brain  Pf down- 
Ihat  so.iietlmes  takes 
ri,ht  simness,  as  in  -no 


xsTo  Viave  said  above  that  there  * L 
ikoorUnt  qualificf  tion  to  ,b« 
iisde  iii^  discussing  'he  “Scythiar 
made  m rcalb  be  viewed  ai 

ouite,  - compositions.  Three 

H'rUrs'of  it  (the "first,  second  a«, 
bird  movements)  ar=  w of  . 

Hceedingly  clever  youv  e (fe 


pieces  and  in  the 


, Jre  amenities  of 

if  lii«  "SViij 


portray  (■’■ii;  uepaftur^' or" 

Ue  heV^  lolly  and  the  Procession  of 
lie  Suu^’  is  an  evocation  of  a pagan 
..unrise — the  miracle  of  dawn  seen 
i through  the  savagely  ecstatic  eyes  and, 
i 'renzied  brains  of  sun-worshiping  bar- 
loarians.  It  swept  us  cff  our  feet  when 
Ve  first  heard  it  a yehr  and  a half  ago, 
md  Satniday  it  too;  us  captive  aeain 
j y its  imaginative  power  and  its  blaz- 
ng  magnificence  as  music.  Those 
jiercing.  exultant,  hieratical  trumpets, 

1 hat  cumulative  radiance  of  the  whole 
irchjBStra  as  the  wild  men  chant  their 
i.'nih  to  the  daizl’in-  god  a id  the  ; 
’-•orld  takes  ’fire,  are  like  nothing  else 
'It  the  literature  of  music.  If  Prpko- 
"could  only  suppress  the  first 
• ipety-seven  pages  of  the  “Scythian 
-iuite,”  and  use  the  last  ten  as  the 
.3318  of  a single  elaborated  tone-pic- 
-ure,  we  should  have  a masterpiece. 

* * * 

I We  turned  from  the  tissue  of  faded 
dough  once  ■ vivid  modernisms  that 
onstitute  the  bulk  of  Prokofieff’s  suite 
I— all  but  the  gorgeous  finale — to  that 
,:reat  work  which  followed  it  on  Mr. 
''ousseyitzky’s  program,  but  artici- 
iated  it  in  musical  history  Dy  so  ma.  y 
ears,  the  E minor  symphony  of 
(Jrahms.  It  is  forty  years  old  (or  will 
;e,next  summer,  to  be  exact),  yet  never 
efore  has  it  seemed  to  us  so  full  of 
ap  and  energy,  so  overbrimming  with 
trong  and  passionate  beauty,  so  splen 
'idly  alive.  Yet  this  is  the  music  that 
■ as  once  called  sour  and  ascetic  and 
’rim,  which  was  so  long  in  reaching 
Tie  heart  of  the  V'iennese.  It  has  been 
|iaid  by  Brahms’s  biographers  that  this 
(symphony  “pictures  the  tragedy  of 
lauman  life;’’  that  Brahms,  reading  the 
ragedies  of  Sophocles  while  he  com- 
posed it,  transferred  their  somberness 
. 0 his  music. 

; If  this  is  sd,  then  Sophocles  under 


character  cf  the  action.  The  repulaion 
she  felt  for  the  advances  ef  the  evlPtninded 
Qerard  was  Impressively  displayed  by  a 
phyeical  shrinking  which  was  far  mere 
Impressive  than  any  violent  gesture.  In 
the  prison  scene  she  portrayed  the 
ecstasy  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  devodon  to 
her  doomed  lover  in  notes  that  thrilled  her 
audience.  Her  duets  with  Gigli  were 
somewhat  marred  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  conductor,  who  inspired  the  brasses 
to  excessive  exertions.  At  the  end  the 
audience  remained  to  shotver  Its  final 
plaudits  upon  the  singer,  manifesting 
plainly  that  the  tribute  was  intended  for 
her  alone. 


“La  Boheme” 

In  a darkened  auditorium,  with  every- 
body standing,  the  "Funeral  March,"  by 
Chopin,  was  played  after  the  third  act  of 
“La  Boheme”  at  the  Metropolitan,  Saturday 
evening.  This  was  a tribute  of  reverence 
and  affection  for  Puccini,  the  composer 
of  the  opera,  who  had  the  same  day  died 
in  Brussels.  A black  bordered  “In  me- 
morlam”  slip  had  been  Inserted  In  every 
program. 

The  cast  for  the  opera  was  the  best  the 
company  afforded.  Martlnelll,  Borl  as 
MIml,  Soottl  as  Marcello.  Rothier  as  CoUine 
and  Piece  as  fichaunard  were  the  princi- 
pals, the  lesser  roles  being  sung  by  Marl- 
nelli  and  Malatesta;  with  Louise  Hunter 
as  Musetla.  Bamboschek  conducted. 

.went  a sea  change  in  the  process.  The  * The  performajice  was  the  third  “Boheme” 

I^E  Minor  Symphony  has,  to  be  sure,  j of  the  seaaon,  the  earlier  presentations 
lomething.  of  the  occasional  gravity  j leaving  distinctly  inferior  casts 
the  soberly  compassionate  melancholy  ' , 

■that' is  inseparable  from  the  medita- , Princeton  Mnsicsl  CIi 


Ittons  of  all  mature  minds  who  are : 
liware  of  the  essentially  tragic  quality  ■ 

( jf  human-  exirtence.  But  dejection  is 
(icarcely  its  characteristic  note. 

B * 

E It  had  beer*  rumored  /r.at  Mr.  Kous-  . 
Ihevitzky  was  disposed  “Russianize’’ : 
'his  symphony,  and  many  a devdted  j 
3rahms,an  breast  was  agitated  'n  ad-  | 
ranee  over  the  prospective  Scriabjniza-  , 
ion  of  ihe  cherished  work.  But  Mr.  j 
Toussevitzky  did  nothing  of  the  sort, 
lie 'gave  the  syniphony  a reading  which  | 
an  fairly  be  called  a “sane  " one.  That  j 
iidject've  is  occasionally  a synonym  : 
*^Cor  “dull.”  It  was  not  so  in  this  base.  | 
Silt.  Koussevitzky’s  performance  was 
’hot  only  conservative,  it  was  warmly 
smotional,_  and,  in  the  great  Finale  it 
fvas  eloquent  and  full-throated,  as  well  ’ 
as  imposingly  architectural.  We  were 
disappointed  in  his  first  movement.  ’ 
We  ra'ssed  here  the  essential  Brahms-  ; 
ian  robustness,  the  sweep  and  energy  ' 
and  vitality.  But  the  dark  loveliness! 
(of  the  Andante.  the  enchant  ng  | 
Isportlveness  of  the  Scherzo,  and,  above  1 
t all,  the  cumulative  grandeur  of  the  j 
"Finale,  were  reflected  in  the  perform-  , 
ance. 

It  was  by  no  means  a transcend-  | 
?nt  performance.  There  was  overblow-  I 
ing  of  the  brass  in  the  earlier  part  •'  f 
the  firsi  movement;  in  she  statement 
if  the  theme  at  the  beginning  of  tha  j 
Finale  .he  nner  voices  or  the  harmony 
iirotruded  F'  c sore  thumbs;  and  some  ; 
if  the  ■ ■ ipi  were  heavy-footed.  But 
general  the  reading  was  matured 
*and  sen.sitive  and  communicative. 

Ir  ti'e  Russian  music  that  he  played — 
I’rokofietf’i  “Scythian  Suite,”  Moussorg- 
ky’s  prelude  to  “Khovantchina,"  I 
Glinka’s  overture  to  “Ruslan  and  Lud- 
milla  ■’  & id  a one-minute  excerpt  from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's  opera,  “Tsar  Tal- 
'an,"  called  “The  Flight  of  the  Bumble 
Bee” — .'ur.  Koussevitzky  was  at  his  best. 
He  repeated  the  pretty  scherzo  from  I 
Rimsky’s  p-era,  as  he  had  done  in  Bos-  i 
ton  a few  'veeks  before.  He  might  bet- 
ter have  repeated  his  superb  perform-  , 
ance  of  the  last  movement  of  Prokor  j 
fieff’s  suite,  which  would  have  served  a . 
'ireful  purpose.  For  if  any  works  on  a j 
aymphonv  program  are  to  be  repeated,  I 
iuuvely  they  should  be  those  that  a;e' 
liru-T^fel  in  content — provided  they  are  not' 

|:tOll  lui.y. 

! Thart.  was  an  audience  that  packed  i 
J the  hoUi.e,  and  Mr,,  Koussevitzky  was  j 
iapturoi.Jly  apolauded.  ' 


Hosa  Ponsdll*  in  "Andr**  Ch«ni*r” 
A.s  the  heroine  of  Giordano’*  m*lodra- 
Stic  opera,  "Andrea  Chenier,”  which  re- 
ived It*  **cond  performance  of  the  **a- 
'n  at  the  Metropolitan  on  Saturday  after- 
on.  Roaa.  Pon.seiie  acted  a*  well  Off  *he 
fg.  Her  duets  with  Gigli,  who  had  the 
le  role,  brought  etornis  of  applauiie.  cul- 
natlng.  in  an  ovation  at  the  end  of  the 
rd  act  which  the  ainger*  Instated  upon 
! irlng  with  the  conductor,  Tulllo  Sara.fln. 
'he  threw  heraelf  loto  tho  part  •n-lth 
•nootlon  and  a vocal  etpreaaion  which 
jt  paca  with  the  lncrea*lngly  tragic 


Harold  Bauer  Gives  Recital. 

Harold  Bauer  gave  his  first  piano 
recital  of  the  season  in  Aeolian  Hall 
Saturday  afternoon.  Mr.  Bauer's  in- 
teresting program  included  Mendels- 
sohn’s E minor  prelude  and  fugue, 
chumann’s  “ Waldscenen,"’  a prelude, 
aria  and  finale  by-  Cesar  P’ranck,  two 
compositions  by  Griffes,  three  poems 
of  the  sea  by  Ernest  Bloch,  and  as  a 
(dosing  number  Bach’s  concerto  in  D 
minor  played  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Leno.x  Quartet. 

Schumann's  Forest  Scenes,  although 
excessively  long,  aroused  much  inter- 
est, and  the  naive  charm  of  these  inno- 
cent strolls  through  the  woods  were 
charmingly  revealed  b.v  Mr.  Bauer. 
His  intelligent  command  of  an  admir- 
able technic  subordinated  at  all  times 
to  the  poetic  demands  of  his  offerings 
again  disclosed  the  high  artistic  stan- 
dards wdiich  this  gifted  artist  always 
maintains.  The  ensemble  in  the  Bach 
concerto  was  an  impressive  one,  and 
Mr.  Bauer’s  purity  of  tone,  his  expres- 
sive and  authoritative  touch  insured  a 
musical  product  of  excellence. 


Philharmonic  Concert.  1 

F.-nry  Hadley,  conducli-ig  at  the! 
i f’hilharmonic's  concert  for  the  first  | 

' Unio  this  season  last  Sa  turday  cve-*j 
n'  ig  in  Carnegie  Hall,  devoted  the  ] 
(dii'dng  portion  of  his  program  to  a 
work  by  and  played  in  memory  of 
till'  .American  composer,  colli.st  and 
.conductor,  Victor  Herbert,  born  in 
Dublin,  February  S,  1 859;.  died  in 
■ \csv  York,  -May  26.  1924.  Mr.  Had- 
i ley's  memorial  tribute  to  this  dis- 
Ifin-mished  musician,  who,  incidentally.  , 
V - a grandson  of  the  famous  Irish, 
ii-i  Samuel  Lover,  had  .some  spe-  , 
clal  significance  from  the  fact  that  , 
ii„  tl„.  season.^  i'.‘03-01  and  190a-06, 
the  com.po.s.  r served  tlic  1 ’hilharmonic 
' it-  , ','i’ral  --onceris  as  aucst  conduc- 


'i  , work  of  Herberi  “.  n uieh  Mr. 
Hadley  gave,  was  tlie  ''Irisli  Rliapso- 
dy.”  and  dedicated  to  :iie  Caelic  So- 
ciety , of  New  York.  This  brilliant 
or.  lif.slral  setting  of  national  Irish 
melo'iies,  with  elegiac  sections  and 
heatitiful  cello  parts,  was  a most  fit- 
ting selection  for  the* occasion.  Tlie 
rhapsody  was  splendidly  iierformcd  by 
Ylr.  Hadley-  and  bis  orchestra  and 
made  a marked  impression  upon  the 
large  audience. 

.Tust  before  the  Herbcri  composi- 
tion Leo  Schulz  as  soloist  played  with 
fine  tone  and  taste  the  Schumann 
cello  concerto,  a work  seldom  heard 
here  unless  this  virtuoso  gives  it,  and 
of  larger  interest  because  of  its  poetic 
and  lovely  andante.  The  program 
opened  with  Brahms's  C minor  sym- 
phony, which  received  a serious  and 
dignified  performance  from  Mr.  Had- 
ley and  his  men. 


Honegger,  locomoli.e  cnnii.,  -,  was 
ropre.sented  by  two  fiagincut-  Cor 
chamber  orchestra.  ‘L'Omlirc”  and 
"I-'Homme  et  la  Mer.”  Braw  How.ird 
Barlow  conducted  them.  Fc  ir  bolth  -, 
beaten  with  sticks,  were  used  In  the 
second  piece,  hut  neither  bottles  nor 
music  held  anything  init  water,  and 
It  was  not  even  salt  water. 

There  was  also  a sonata  f*  i \ iolin 
end  piano  by  Alexander  Tele  rcpniii, 
young  son  of  bis  famous  IVissiin 
f.ither,  performed  by  Mmc.  Helen  Tes- 
cher-Tas  and  Miss  Katlierinc  Bacon 
Ylr.  Tcherepnin  i.s  a moderate  modern- 
: i in  whom  there  is  no  more  than  the 
neces-sary  guile.  He  alrcsiily  enjoyc 
the  very  moderate  fa  or  of  the  inner 
brotherhood.  Igor  .Stravinsky,  without 
whose  burly  aid  le:igue  and  guild  con- 
cert.s  are  not  all  they  should  bo,  wa.s 
on  tl-  list  with  his  concertino  for 
string  quartet.  It  was  given  here  .somo 
I years  ago  and  was  repeated  last  night 
by  the  industrious  I.piio.x  Cjuarlit. 
Mme.  Delaunois'  added  to  tho  Stra- 
At  the  Klaw  Theatre,  on  Sunday  night,  vinsky  delights  by  .singing  two  r-f  his 
the  League  of  Coinposens  gave  us  a con'  songs,  “Alyositis  d'Amour  Floretle” 
cert  of  modern  works  that  turned  out  to  and  “Le  Pigeon.” 

be  a very  mixed  grill.  Some  of  it  was  There  was  also  "Idie  .Maschine,"  by- 

chamber  music:  the  rest  was  lethal  chain-  ^ new  (Lrman  discoviTV 

X . T,  - Effon  Wellesz  of  \jcnnn,  one  oi  th<^ 

her  music.  Head  and  shoulders  abov^  this  gem  and  sent  it  to  the 

tteiytiing  else  in  the  piogram  stood  !stra-j  league.  ^Icmliers  cf  tho  Lenox  Qii.-ir- 
Vinsky's  concertino  for  string  quartet.  He  tet,  Xew  Y'ork  Symphony  and  .N'.  - 

has  succeeded  no  better  here  than  in  'tional  orchestras,  assisted  Iiy  Y'.  ss 

some  others  of  his  later  works  in  getting  Constance  Piper  and  Bohert  O Conn-  i . 

a perfect  fusion  of  all  the  elements  of  his  P«”fo'’med  the  work  and  Il.  w.ird  B: 


J 


The  League  of  C'omposer.s’  Concert 


Princeton  Mosical  Ciabs 
Appearing  in  a skilfully  varied  pro- 
gram, Princeton'*  musical  clubs  enter- 
tained a large  audience  Saturday  eve- 
ning In  the  auditorium  of  the  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture.  The  concert  was  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Hudson  Guild  li- 
brary, "B’hlle  the  Banjo  Club  and  the  Glee 
Club,  well-balanced  organizatlona  capably 
led  by  their  youthful  conductors,  sup- 
plied tho  bulk  of  the  performance,  spe- 
cial enthusiasm  was  aroused  by  a specialty 
jazz  orchestra  which  Illustrated  the  humor- 
3US  aspects  of  music.  There  was  also  a 
‘trlolette,”  which  rendered  some  negro 
‘spirituals,”  with  appropriate  unction.  R. 
s’’.  Plum,  leader  of  the  Glee  Club,  sang 
hree  ballads,  very  pleasingly.  The  pro- 
-ram  ended  with  a spirited  rendering  of 
'Old  Nassau.” 


style.  TYhen  he  abandons  himself  to  that 


low  conducted.  Mi.ss  .Jean  do  M.aro  de- 


, , . , livered  a brief  explanatory  li'cturo  on 

desire  lor  convulsive  rhythmical  effects  bidding  masterpiece,  which  i.s  a 
that  is  3 general  obsession  with  him,  his  satire  on  the  new  music. 

MTitlng’  becomes  angular  and  disiolntecl.j  Krederic  Jacobi  contributed  to  the 
and  his  harmony,  in  particular,  acquires  ^ Ust  a grroup  of  songs  called  ’‘Assyrian 
an  arthritic  stiffness.  When  he  is  not  so  P^'^^vers’'  set  to  texts  translated  1 om 


ease,  fluency  and  roundness. 


had  character  and  declamatory  v:ihic. 


The  sonata  for  violin  and  piano  of  tho  As  for  "Die  Maschine”  it  burlesqued  ' 
i’ounger  Tcherepnilie  is  rather  an  infantile  the  latest  fashions  in  insirumentaD 
piece  of  work  for  that  very  clever  young  composition.  There  .seemed  to  be  little 
man:  he  ha.s  done  much’ better  things  ; P^'G^o-se  in  the  piece,  although  the 
V-  ® ’ clarinet  part  aroused  suspicion  that 

tew  of  the  other  works  amounted  to  very  | composer  bird  been  in  radio  cm- 
much:  one  can  only-  record  that  there  i munication  with  Itoss  Gorman.  ■ The 
' , audience  lair-;hed  at  parts  of  the  work. 

were  a couple  of  Assyrian  Prayers’  fori  j-jg^gsi  honor  that  could 

: tenor  (Mr.  Judson  House)  dnd  chamber  conferred  on  the.creator  of  il.  This 
orchestra  by  Mr.  Frederick  Jacobi,  a couple  species  of  new  music  may  also  nruke 
' of  Stravin.sky  songs,  three  song-s  by  Cas-  the  gods  laugh  bn  high  Olympu.s. 
telnuovo-Tcdesco  (Mme.  Delaunois),  and  a. 
new  work  by  one  Fritz  Klein,  “Die 
j Maschine”  (for  chamber  orchestra),  that 
j was  described  a.s  a satire  on  polytonality 
and  dynamism.  It  proved  to  be  as  dull- 
witted  an  attempt  at  humor  as  Germany 
has  ever  sent  us.  It  was  not  merely  that 
one  could  not  laugh  with  Herr  Klein;  one 
could  not  even  laugh  at  him.  There  arc 
at  least  a million  students  at  the  conserva- 
toires who  could  .do  better  than  this. 

Two  “Fragments  for  Chamber  Orches- 
tra” by  Honegger  were  Interesting.  The  | ^nff°'Vi»’L’..’3,;r.’ "t;"  ; Stravinsky 

^ L 4»T  »/~v  4 AXni©.  jJ6i&unols,  conducting 

Iirst,  LOmbre/^  an  expressive  piece  of  | from  jhe^op^as^Cas-elnuovo-Tedesco 
writing,  shows  us  the  Honegger  who  is  at 


KE^V  MUS.C  BY  THE  LEAGUE 
Concert  ’.ly  the  League  of  Composers 
\t  the  Klaw  Theater. 

• iolin  and  piano  S.-i  . . 1 ' phine 

H£,en  Teschner  Tas  ao  ‘ K t’if.;'  ' on 
rrOm-’-o-  L'HcniK-i  . Jlcr;  : v 

- ^.c.'.ints  to.  ■ iiamb;  ;•  crel 

Honegger 

Hc'— i7  Barlow  conducting 

Assyrian  Prayers Jacobi 

Judson  House,  tenor;  the  composer 
conducting 

Joncertino  ......  . Stra-.-msky 

Lenox  Quartet 

^ongs:  Slyosotia  d'Amour  Florette;  La 


j heart  a classic.  The  other  piece  added 
to  the  usual  string  and  wind  Instruments 
I four  w'ine  bottles,  upon  which  a gentleman 
with  a couple  of  little  drumsticks  did  some 
fascinating  things.  It  was  the  first  time, 
j for  instance,  that  I have  heai'd  a bottle 
glissando.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  com- 
position, the  player  kept  up  a loud  con- 
tinuou.s  tintinnabulation  on  his  bottles.  No 
explanation  was  given  us  of  the  title  of 
. tlie  piece,  L Homme  et  la  ^ler  ; but  It  cnougn  to  nave  given  *.*,  .-.anu^ 

seemed  to  me  the  musical  description  of  Milhaud  ample  time  for  the’  compVsi- 
a scene  in  a restaurant.  The  band  Was  ^ complete  symphony.  Thic 

playing  quite  nicely;  but  at  one  of  the  be  sure,  was  a 

I tables  was 'a  bibulous  gentleman  who,  after 


I Raymond#  Delaunois 

Die  -Jaschine 

We  have  an  unbounded  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  League  of  Com- 
posers, and  we  regard  their  evening.* 
of  new  music  as  among  the  four  most 
interesting  series  of  concerts  that  are 
given  in  New  Y^ork.  But  we  wish  they 
took  a less  metaphysical  view  of  time. 
Their  concert  last  night  was  announced 
to  begin  at  8:30,  but  it  did  not  begin 
until  8:45.  The  intervals  between  the 
numbers  ■were  sometimes  ten  minute's 
long;  and  the  intermission  was  long 
enough  to  have  given  Mr.  Darius 


slack  day  for  New  Y'ork  concertgoers 
and  reviewers— there  were  only  nine 
musical  events  on  the  ca’endar;  but 
if  it  had  been  a really  crowded  day 
jwe  could  have  found  it  in  our  heart! 
I to  wish  that  the  League  might  have  ! 
seen  its  way  to  begin  us  concert  at. ; 


I emptying  his  four  bottle.s,  was  still  thirsty. 

The  waitress, — probably  her  name  W-aS 
l,emare — was  a long  time  ans'w-ering  his 
call;  but  he  was  determined  to  get  an- 
other drink  even  if  he  had  to  keep  on  ' f?y«  f '15,  and  carry“it  forw-ard  expedi- ! 
,in5i„8  a..,„  h,„  .1,  m„„.  I 

ERNEST  NEWMAN.  . ‘ 

IVe  were  happily  able,  however,  to 
hear  several  of  the  items  on  the  p-o- 
gram.  Tcherepnine’s  sonata  for  violin  ' 
and  pifi.no  came  first,  so  that  was 
easy.  This  is  the  younger  Tcherepnine, 
son  of  Alexander.  He  appears  to  be 
a sunny  soul,  and  his  violin  sonata, 
played  last  night  with  surprising  in- 
souciance by  Mme.  Ta.A  and  Miss  Bacon,' 
is  a genial  and  lucid  piece  of  writing;’ 
but  it  has,  also,  not  much  to  say. 

We  heard  also  Honegger’s  two  "frag- ' 
ments”  for  chair.bri-  orchestrii,  "L’Om-  ; 
bre”  and  “I/Homme  et  la  Mer.”  Kei- 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Tiiere  were  three  songs  from  Caslei- 
mivo  Teclesco'.s  “Coglas”  group.  De- 
•.'iissy  in  "I-a  Bella  Venezia,”  written 
when  she  was  17  years  old  .and  having 
oil  the  spirit  of  jaded  youth  in  them, 
nnd  two  by  Stravinsky -Debussy  a la 
Russp.  Mnic.  Delaunois  of  tlie  YIet  • 
ropolltan  sang  them  very  well.  Arilmr 


he> 


viuctmis  , 

i Three  of  <’'aAt' InooVo-Tedesco-P  BOflfi' 

' plvrn  b^■  Mine.  Rayniorifle  Delaunois. 
i h"v  ■ fivVhnes.s  and  Idiomalie  quality  to 


ropolitan  Opera  House  ye.sterday,'  wheh'j 
the  former  New  York  organist  made  hisj 


ac'  ur 
<>ar 

in 


•'■■'W  V.  < . • -y 
is  Vi'  t"u!i''es;  o£  '1" 


fir.vt 
: thai 
~;:nUa 

irt  of  potboiiimr.  , 

“Af  risn  Prayers”  ol  ea- 
cob  - the  on'l'  American  compose!  rep- 
rv  nted  or  '.e  prosp-am,  icarce  _ show 
thi  etc?  ‘Pi  Ne'T  York  mu-iic-maker 
; Vi  '6!  V.  ^'r.  Jacobi  ga'O  uv  here 
i :s  impression  that  he  is  changing  hie 
-V-  - he  is  at  present  neither 

. ..mplcteiy  -iT  with  hfs^  old  Jove  (a 
charraiog  Uiy.of  French  ejiraction) 
.*  v/l'h  --e  new  (whose  first  name 
; T.  ;y,  vnd  whose  parents  are  said  to 
Ha-'e  i".:en  Russian).  . 

Str&  .n  . 'J  Concertino  for  string 
I '-rt  ' iiich  was  played  here  four 
av  .go  by  the  Flonci-leys,  we  were 
unr’-J.-  lo  hear  again.  Nor  can  we  re- 
pori'  'urv'.  r.  alas,  concerning  last 
nigf  >’>  doit ■ 1 in  the  Klaw  Therter. 


I ivv-  fiv.^hnes.s  and  Idiomatic  quality  to  i ino  lormer  view  loia 

i commend  them,  and  they  are  effective.  . jjq„,  stransky’s  newly  appointed 

t properly  sung.  After  all,  llio  master.  , a^gistanl  conductor,  leading  the  sym- 
of  the  evening  le.inalned  .Stravinsky,  I i pliony  of  Cesar  Franck.  Hi.s  stage  pres- 


'N\es(on  Gales  Conducts 

The  new  associate  conductor  of  the  • 
State  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Weston  ' 
Gales  ('born  at  Elitabetb,  c.  J-.  >n  1S77, 
a graduate  of  Yale  and  a student  .jhere  . 
of  Professor  Parker  in  the  Music  i 
School),  made  his  New  York  concert  | 
debut  yesterday  aftsrnoo.i  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  concert  of  Mr.  I 
Stransky’s  orchestra.  Mr  Gales  has  con- 1 
ducted  orchestral  concerts  in  Gwmapy 
and  France;  he  founded  the  Detroit 
Orchestra  in  1914,  and  conducted  it 
prior  to  the  appointment  ot  Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch  as  its  leader. 

Mr.  Galea  conducted  a single  number 
yesterday  afternoon — Cesar  Franck  s 
Symphony.  His  skill  and  his  technical 
competence  ^'ere  manifest.  He  gave  a 
musicianly  and  unaffected  reading  of 
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the  Symphony,  which  was  especially 


By  OLIN  nOWNES. 


"f  TIMES. 


The  League  of  CompoKers. 


Much  new  music  was  presented  by'  the 
League  of  Composer.s  at  - its  opening 
concert  last  night  in  the  Klaw  Theatre. 
Till:  work,  of  which  most  had  been  said 
In  advance,  was  a composition,  "Die 
Maschlne"  for  chamber  music  and  piano, 
four  hands,  by  Herr  Fritz  Klein.  MLss 
Jeanne  de  Marc,  in  a brief  address  to 
the  audience,  explained  the  nature  of 
the  piece.  It  Is  presumed  to  bo  a par- 
ody on  dynamism,  polytonality  and  the 
other  'isms  of  the  modem  and  Austrian 
composers  ot  recent  years.  Strauss, 
Schbnberg  and  others  are  parodied.  Missi 
Ue  Mare  told  the  audience  that  it  had 
laugher]  at  times  wnen  It  was  not  sup- 
posed to  laugh;  and  now'  it  was  sup- 
posed to  laugh,  and.  it  it  did  laugh,  the 
composer  had  achieved  his  purpose.. 
There  were  instances  wlien  the  audience! 
did  laugh. 

Some  laugiied.  perhaps  from  mixed 
motiite.s.  Sometimes  a Joke  is  so  poor 
nml  flat  that  Its  mere  presumptuousness 
makes  one  laugh.  Perhaps  this  piece 
is  so  funny'  because  It  had  not  the 
slighte.st  idea  that  it  is  so  deadly,  dully' 
serious.  A modern  (lerman  Joke! 

Alexander  Tcherepnlne,  son  of  Nicolai 
Tchcrepnine.  wlio  wrote  some  charm- 
ingly fanciful  and  exotic  music,  has 
composed  a sonata  whicli  is  melodiou.s 
but  quite  conventional  in  a first  move- 
ment, anrl  thereafter  inconsequential. 
Tiii.s  sonata  was  bHlliantly  plaj'od  b.v 
Mine.  Helen  Tsehner  Tos,  violini.nt,  and 
Mis.s  Katherine  Bacon,  pianist.  Of  morel 
interest  were  two  pieces  by  Arthur 
Honegger,  'two  fragments.”  as  they' 
were  called,  for  rliamber  music  orches- ' 
tra.  Till?  composer  had  entitled  them 
"I/Ombre”  and  ' l/Ilomme  et  la  mei.” 
“I. ’Ombre”— whatever  its  conception  may 
b — gives  .an  inlere.eting  effect  of  grow- 
ing life'iit.  and  there  is  a fine  part  tor  a 
solo  trumpet.  In  ‘‘L’ Homme  et  la  mer” 
the  composer  uses  not  only  drums,  but. 
Ill  place  of  a xvlophone  or  some  such 
pulsatile  Inetmment.  a ‘‘battery”  of  bot-l 
tl-s!  ‘There  they  were,  four  of  them, 
on  a small  table,  played  by  a mu»lc-i 
maker  with  sticks  in  Ills  hands.  Was 
Mr.  Honegger,  far  from  the  lend  of 
prohibition,  inspired  by  the  rumor.s  of 
the  rum  fleet?  But  the  bottles  were 
empty ; their  resonance  would  in  no 
: way  have  reassured  a thirsty  man.  For 
the  re.st,  the  sea  raged  and  sang  a 
I sonorous  song. 

' PYederick  Jacobi’s  ’’Assyrian  Prayers,” 

! for  cliamber  orchestra  and  tenor  voice, 

I are  based  upon  tran.slation  of  cuneiforni 
texts  of  very  • nclent  origin.  But  the 
Ket*lng  i.s  not,  after  all.  so  very  uncon- 
' ventional.  There  i.s  much  ado  about 
•■omparatively  little,  in  spite  of  sonorous 
I 'irchestral  effect.s.  The  mu.sic  was  sung 
i by  Judson  House,  with  Mme.  Jacobi  as- 
! .listing  at  a piano  and  Mr.  Jacobi  con- 
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with  the  firm  hand  and  -the  sure  tech- 
nic and  the  sardonic  quality  w'hich  dla- 
tlngiii.shes  him  In  a certain  vein.  Mme. 
Delaunols  .sang  his  "yiyodoti.s”  and  IjC 
I’lgeon.”  and  his  “Concertino 
played  by  the  Lenox  Quartet.  'There 
wa.s  a large  audience  anrl  the  cordiality 
and  Inform.ality  which  mai'k  these  en- 
tertaining occasion.^. 


Mr.  Rachmaninoff 'b  Recital. 

It  i.s  te.stimony  to  the  power  of  the 
man,  as  it  i.s  testimony  to  the  respon- 
siveness of  the  public,  that  such  a 
composer-pianist  as  Sergei  Rochmani- 
I noft  should  have  the  following  that  lie 
I has  in  this  city,  and.  Indeed,  in  mo.st 
of  the  music  centres  of  this  country. 

. For  Air.  Rachmaninoff  is  not  a .showy 
1 person.  In  appearance  and  in  perfomi- 
ance  he  is  slngnla.rly  unadorned,  His 
I personality  is  one  that  suggests  thought 
and  much  reserve  pow'er,  but  it  is  not 


I romantic  or  picturesque.  None  of  the  •• 

■ tricks  of  the  virtuoso  or  the  press  agent 
liave  been  his.  When  lie  P'aiA  he  plays 
i almost  in  grim  e,arnestnes.s.  There  l.s  no 
' leering  at  the  heavens,  o,-  smirking  anu 
i ogling  after  applau.se.  T'hfre  is  no  pose 
I of  any  hind:  simply  a v»rv  tali  gentle- 
man in  regulation  attire,  who  sits  at  the 
' keyboard,  absorbe^I  in  liis  tosit  to  the 
1 excursion  of  every-  ot'ner  consideration. 

Inner  fo-.y.e,  commanding  intelligence.  : 
and  a feeling  felt  the  more  because  ii  i-s  ' 
not  worn  on  the  sleeve,  characterized 
the  remarkable  performances  by  Mr. 
Rachmaninoff  of  two  chief  w'orks  at  the 
outset  of  ye.sterday’s  matinee.  The  in- 
troduction ot  the  Bach-Liszt  organ  pre- 
lude and  fugue  in  A minor  wa«  nothing 
short  of  Bupe.-b,  profoundly  moving  the 
audience  assembled  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
There  was  Bach’s  ow-n  simple  D minor 
prelude  from  the  ‘‘Well-Tempered  Cla- 
vier," between  the  sonorous  tran.scrihed 
composition  and  Ijiszt’s  most  ambltiojs 
independent  w-ork.  the  B minor  sonata. 


<1  Jr»c  lr*La.ll  I VyCtiidut.-i.wt,  ^ , 

pliony  of  Cesar  Franck.  Hus  stage  Pr®®" 
enee  was  pleasing,  his  ge.stures  subdued 
to  the  music’s  contemplative  mood,  with 
still  some  excess,  perhaps,  in  over- 
anxious moments  ot  sonorous  climaxes. 

A native  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Mr.  Gales 
sang  a.s  a boy  in  All  Angels’  choir  here 
under  J.  M.  Helfenstein,  and  after  grad- 
uating in  1.S9R  at  Yale  as  a student  with 
Parker  and  Sanford  he  was  organist  at 
both  St.  Barnabas  and  Christ  Church.  | 
New  York.  He  has  since  led  concerts  , 
of  the  Hamburg  Pliilharmomc,  and  of 
the  I’aris  Lamoureux  Orchestra  and  as- 
si.stetl  in  organizing  the  Detroit  Sym-  ! 
phonv,  now  under  Gabrilowitsch. 

Guiomar  Novaes  was  a star  of  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  program,  which  Josef 
Stranskv  conducted.  Prefaced  by  Grieg  s 
“Two  Elegiac  Melodics,”  she  played  the 
Norwegian  composer’s  piano  concerto,  to 
which  presently  were  added  Wagner  s 
"'Traume.”  the  "Meistersinger”  prelude 
and  “Valkyries’  Ride.”  Mme.  Pinto- 
Novaes,  gowned  in  sleeveless  blacK,^ 
brought  to  Grieg’s  IJric  music  a Bra- 
zilian artist’s  warmtti  and  color,  a life- 
giving  tone  of  tender  beauty.  She  dis- 
played a maturity  of  combined  strength 
and  grace  to  delight  admirers  in  her 
seventh  season  before  this  public. 


from'  what  was  proba'bly  Uior  “firs: 
printing  of  the  score  and  proved  of 
much  interest.  . | 

The  other  numhcr.s  were  Hue's 
■■Causerio”  and  ‘’Serenade,”  Mozart’s  , 
D minor  pi.nno  concerto,  Jerome  Rap-  I 
papoiT,  soloist;  Albert  Stoe.ssel'.s  “Suiie  j 
Anticiue,”  played  by  himself,  and  | 
■ Messrs.  Johnson,  concert  master,  as  | 
the  solo  violins,  and  Rappaport,  and 
in  closing  Beethoven's  ‘‘RiUer-hallet."  ] 


ADELA  VERNE  REAPPEARS. 


Pianist,  Playing  With  Kjew  York  ’ 
Symphony,  Wins  Immediate  Success 


memorable  for  its  poetic  delivery  of 
the  slow  movement  and  tne  breadth 
and  fervor  of  the  Th®  f.rst 

movement  had  moments  of  breathless- 1 
ness,  and  would  have  benefited  by  a 
less  nervous  articulation.  Mr.  pales 
vas  applauded  with  great  cordiality  i 
bv  his  hearers,  who  afterward  rejoiced 
no  less  in  a peculiarly  limpid,  exhil- 
arating and  brilliantly  effective  P^- 
forinance  of  Grieg’s  piano  concerto  by 
Mme.  Guiomar  Novaes,  ‘the  admirable 
Brazilian  virtuosa. 

dr.  Stransky  conducted  the  orchestra  , 
in  tirieg'S  Two  Elegiac  Melodies  for ! 
strings  and  in  three  excerpts  from 
Wagner,  to  the  manifest  delight  of  the 
large  audience. 


■■Vdele  Verne,  the  English  pianist,  made 
her  reappearance  in  New  York,  after  an 
absence  of  fifteen  years,  yesterday  af- 
ternoon at  Aeolian  Hall  with  the  New' | 
York  Symphony  Orchestra,  directed  by 
Walter  Damrosch.  Miss  Verne,  w'hose 
fame  has  ripened  in  the  Interval,  was  i 
cordially  greeted  by  the  audience.  She^ 
had  chosen  to  make  her  bow  before  a 
New  York  audience  in  Mr.  Paderewski  s 
brilliant  concerto  in  A minor  for  piano 


Miss  Elena  Gerhardt  Sings. 

Miss  Elena  Gerhardt  gave  the  sec- 
ond of  lier  tivo  song  recitals  in  New 
York  this  sea.son  last  evening  inj 
Aeolian  Hall.  The  distinguished  so- 
prano deviated  from  her  accustomed 
path  among  German  lieder  to  place  a 
group  in  her  program  of  modern 
American  and  English  songs.  The; 
composers  thus  honored,  with  their  re- 
.spective  songs,  were  H.  T.  Burleigh 
and  his  ‘‘The  Sailor’s  Wife,”  Carpen- 
ter and  his  "The  Eaw'd  Is  Smilin’,’ 
Walter  Golde — who  was  also  the  eve- 
ning’s accompanist— with  his  "To  an 
Invalid,"  Besly  and  “Three  IJttlej 
Fairy  Songs,”  Bantock.  with  his  ’’Will, 
o’  the  Wisp”’  and  ‘‘Serenade,”  andi 
ilridge  and  lii.s  ‘‘Adoration. " 

The  singer  preceded  this  gi'oiip  w'ith 
seven  of  Brahms’s  lieder,  iticluding  Ihej 
“Am  Juengsten  Tag,”  and  followed  it 
with  five  of  Hugo' Wolf's,  of  which 
his  i'Storchenbotschaft”  closed  the  list.; 
Miss  Gerhardt,  as  is  her  wont,  held 


indenendent  work,  the  B minor  sonata.  . Driiiiant  coiicei  lo  m 

M>'  Rachmaninoff  put  into  Liszt’s  music  i and  orchestra,  a piece  which  occupies  a 
^ la^nic  niS.st^^rv  bv  which  it  seemed.  , special  niche  of  its  own  in  the  esteem 
at  moinerits,  transfigured ; as  if,  indeed.  , of  artists  and  public  a. ike  in  Arnenca. 

if...  rviv'Ac)  •?f  ft  I . hv  fL  Hixinist.  It  h«iS  tl 
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the  living  artist  endowed  it  wUn 
beauty  a sincerity  not  shown  out- 
wardly, but  subtly  conveyed  by  the 
spirit  of  the  playing.  „ , „ „ , „ 

An  audience  enthralled  followeo  the 
later  Chopin  pieces  and  a group  by 
Rachmaninoff  hlmaelf-lncluding  the  G 
major  and  G flat  major  preludes— with 
a finale,  the  Strauss-Godowsky  ’Artist  s 
Life”  waltz,  which  was  the  signal  for 
vociferous  and  prolonged  recalls. 


L aU  Llnk*  rtllVl  diZZVX?  »*»  a*.*..!..-  

Composed  bv  a piani.st.  it  has  the 
particular  merit  of  giving  the  executant 
; full  scope  for  her  technical  prowess  and 
expressive  faculties.  Miss  Verne  be- 
I longs  to  the  school  of  brilliance,  she 
was  in  the  virtuoso  vein  ami  asserted; 
herself  as  one  of  the  masters  of  thei 
piano.  Her  success  was  imrnediate  and 
unmistakeable.  She  was  specially  happy 
in  her  allegros. 

Air.  Damrosch’s  program  began  with  i 
the  Berlioz  symphony,  “Harold  in 
Italy,”  and  ended  with  three  members  [ 
from  Debussy’s  “Children’s  Corner.” 
The  two  Frenchmen  made  a decided 
contrast  to  the  concerto  and  offered  a 
good  field  for  the  observation  of  the 
students  of  orchestral  style. 


the  -profound  interest  of  'her  hcarei'.s^ 
in  all  she  did.  She  was  admirable  in 
her  clear  diction  and  understanding  or 
mood  in  the  English  songs.  They; 
were  all  beautiful  lyrics,  and  the 
Audience  wished  the  Golde  one  re- 
peated and  the  song  by  Besly  wa.s. 
The  singer  gave  two  encores  after  the 
Brahms  group,  with  one  "Deii 
Schmied.” 


f{a«hmaninofT  nnys 
Sergei  Rachmaninoff  played  at  Garnegi 
Hall  yesterday  a program  neither  dlstim 
tive  nor  novel,  but  one  Of  Interest  bi 
cause  of  the  artist’s  sheer  brilliancy. 

His  program  included  two  Bach  pre  ^ , 

ludes,  the  Liszt  sonata  In  B Minor.  Go- j The  New  ®^Xa^  hIii 

, , ,,,,  I tra  s program  in  Aeolian  1-tali  yesrer- 

dowsky’s  transcription  of  Strauss  s Kuns-  headed  by  Berlioz’s  seldom 

heard  “Harold  in  Italy”  symphony,  a, 
work  which  all  the  beauty  of  Rene] 
Pollain’s  viola  playing  in  the  solo  parts 


Plays  Paderewski  Music. 


tlerlegen,"  a.  Chopin  group  and  three  of 
his  own  compositions. 

The  artist  reached  brilliant  heights  in 
the  Liszt  Sonata,  the  Intolerable  length  of 
whleh,  at  the  hands  of  another,  might 


PoHsh  Tenor  Pleases. 

I Spring  bloomed  in  the  Manhattanj 
I Opera  House  last  evening, 

Hgnacy  Dygas.  a Polish  tenor  w.tui 
strong  tendencies  toward  the  dramatic, 
gave  a song  recital  and  received  sol 
manv  flowers  that  Air.  Wilired  Pel-; 
letier  at  the  piano  was  apparently 
esconced  in  a woodland  bower,  from 
whence  poured  forth  some  very  able 

accompaniments. 

Mr.  Dygas.  physically  and  vocally 
impres.sive,  gave  a program  devoted 
for  the  most  part  to  operatic  anas. 


and  the  brilliant  skill  of  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch’s orchestra  could  not  raise  above 


I Selections  "Pagliacci,”  Paderetv  - | 

I ski’s  “Manru,”  Massenet’s  erther. 


Which,  at  the  imnos  oi  anoiner,  mignt  impression  bound  to  be 

have  proved  wearisome.  Rachmaninoff  . ^ gcore. 


gave  an  Inspired  interpretation  lifting 
whatever  dull  moments  this  composition 
seems  to  possess  to  interesting  heights. 

He  is  always  virile  and  his  Chopin  yes- 
terday was  a vigorous  Chopin,  but  none 
the  let*  pleasing.  In  his  composition,  the 
Etude  Tableau,  it  appeared  to  us  that  ho 
is  being  Influenced  by  the  musical  ags  In 
which  he  Is  living.  It  is  unlike  most  of 
his  other  work,  but  none  the  less  Inter- 
esting. 

Renee  Chemet  in  Opera  Concert,  j 

Renee  Chemet.  the  French  violinist.  ] 
appeared  as  guest  at  the^Metropoman’s 
concert  last  evening,  on- 

onera  orchestra  the  Saint  Saens  con 
?c?rto  in  B minor.  It  was  a congenial 
choice  to  the  Mayer. ,, as  she  proved  in 
the  iQvelv  “Andantino  niUdle  pait,  and 

there  were  later  some  ^Arthur ^ 

an-angements,  Arthui 

Loeeser.  Ina  Bourskaya  sang  an  air 
fr^nf ’’.ieanne  d’Arc.’’  Tibbett  one, from] 
"Tannhauser/  Mardones  from 
men"  and  Mario  and  Tokatyan  a duet 
from  “Lucia."  The  “''^hestra  u"der 
Bamboschek  also  gave  Rimsky -Korsa 
koff’s  “Scheherazade. 


made  by  a fairly  dull  score. 

For  the  second  number  came  Pader-  , 
ewskfs  piano  concerto,  and  as  soloist 
the  English  Adela  Verne,  now  reap- 
pearing after  a fifteen  y'ears’  absence. , 
With  an  excellent  orchestral  accom-  j 
paniment  Miss  Verne — who  when  a 
child  was  advised  by  Padferewski  to 
become  a pianist — attacked  the  difficult 
work  which  the  Polish  master  himself 
had  played  here  witii  the  society  last 
season,  with  bold,  dashing  assurance, 
technical  brilliancy  and  incisive  virile 
style,  and  thereby  with  less  of  any 
tender  or  poetic  touch,  was  able  to 
give  a performance  which  aroused 
enthusiasm. 

Three  pieces,  always  exquisitely 
lilayed  by  the  orchestra,  from  Do-, 
hussy’s  ’’Cliildren’s  Corner”  brought 
the  list  to  a close.  “.Tumbo’s  Lullaby,”; 

1 ‘‘The  Snow  Is  Dancing”  and  “Golli- 
j wogg’s  Cake  AValk’’  w'erc  the  jiieccs, 

1 and  the  audience  loved  them.  ] 


iMoniuszko’s  ‘’Verbum  Nobile  and  [ 
'songs  by  Rachmaninoff.  ICarlowicz 
‘and  others  made  up  the  musical  fare. 

: There  was  plenty  of  good  maten.u 

' in  Mr.  Dygas’s  voice,  although  much 
of  it  was  not  used  over-intelligently . 
gtrenglh,  volume,  resonun-ce 
sonority,  were  all  his  in  abundance, 

. and  in  songs  of  a broad  and  •flopiilar 


appeal  his  vocal  performance  merited 


Inraise.  But  subtleties  of  phrasing  ana 
! nuance  were  not  for  this  singesT  ’His  ! 


i palette  of  tone  color  was  a simple  one,  , 
! with  few  gradations  in  shading.  His . 
' infg»vnrptt?l,tlon  : 


I \Vll.n  i«^vv  g,i  rt.v4C4.vB'-.’**-'  ---  - 

territory  for  dramatic  interpretation  | 
proved  rather  limited,  but  the  many  . 
commendable  qualities  in  his  voice  in- 
sured an  enjoyable  recital.  Indeed, 
with  a little  judicious  restraint  the, 
quality  of  this- tenor’s  voice  might  wel  . 
reveal  a considerable  amount  of  latent 
beauty. 


Ignace  Dygas,  Tenor,  Makes  Debut. 

Ignace  Dygas.  introduced  as  a Polish 
opera  tenor  of  Warsaw  and  Moscow, 
drew  an  audience  of  compatriots  when 
he  eamr  for  the  first  time  at  the  Alan- 
hatlan^last  night,  assisted  at  the  puinoj 
by  Wilfred  Pelletier  of, the 
In  airs  from  ''Pagliacci  ,and  Merthei  I 
and  one  from  Paderewski  s AIannq  an 
onera  not  unknown  to  New  Yora,  xnq 
newcomer  di.splayed  a voice  ot  cx 
niielitv  and  power,  despite  some  eiioiu 
thH  itst  point.  Flowers  and  encores 
punrtuated  his  shorter 

usko,  Karlowtcz,  Rachmaninoff  and 
Pmssian  folksong.s.  ' 


WESTON  GALES  CONDUCTS. 


Assistant  Director  Leads  the  State 
Symphony — Novaes  Soloist. 

Weston  HJales  was  welcomed  by  a 
large  audience  at  the  State  S>  mp  ony 
Orchestra's  second  matinee  in  le  - 


Little  Symphony  Plays. 

George  Barrcrc  and  the  Little  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  gave  the  fourth  of 
their  six  concerts  last  night  in  Henry 
Aliller’s'  Theater.  Air..  Barrere  is  wont 
to  star  as  a novelty  at  each  of  these 
concerts  some  composition  found  far 
from  the  beaten  tracks  of  program 
making.  Last  night  it  was  a sym- 
-phoiiy  in  E flat  by  F.  Neubauer. 
j Air.  Barrere  said  in  bis  remarks 
i that  this,  composer  was  a real  Bohe- 
mian, not  only  by  birth  (he  \vas  born 
in  Horzin)  but  by  character,  as  he  led 
a wandering  life  from  the  time  he, 
learned  to  play  the  violin  from  the  | 
village  schoolmaster,  through  the  va- 
rious positions  he  held  in  A ienna  and 
elsewhere  until  he  died,  at  the  age  of  ; 
3.5,  in  179.5.  He  wrote  an  opera  and 
many  symphonies  and  other  chamber  | 
works.  ' 

He  was  a friend  of  Haj'dn  and  Alo- 
xart,  and  this  fiu't  would  be  noted  in 
his  .syiiiphony . The  work  wa.s  pknyeil 


iiMmal 

flhlt 


Air  imciiiuaumuii  s performance  j 
was  not  always  as  searching  in  its  j 
analysis  as  it  has  been,  but  it  w'as  on  | 
such  an  admirable  plane  of  acbieve- 
ment  that  a want  of  brilliant  clarity 
in  certain  passages  of  tlie  Liszt  sonata 
varmore  than  compensated  for  m the 
niraitable  manner  in  winch  he  plaAcd 
!ho.pin  and  his  own  compositions^^ 


P'^SrgTye  a keen  and  thoughtful 
reading  of  Bach,  rich  in 
of  detail  and  impressive  m the  w<  li 
nil  un  ty  of  each  offering.  Hus  pop- 
u Hr  triumph  was  apparently  scored 
with  his  own  compositions,  which  he 
olsved  with  a richness  of  color  and  ,i 
eoinm  ind  of  technic  which  brought  an 
a”eiiUy  insatiable  demand  for  en- 
cores. 


Xoraes  1|*I«T*  Grieg  Coiioerto 

The  return  of  Guiomar  Novaes  to  Amer- 
ic.sn  concert  balls  should  b«  the  oc- 
casion for  rejoicing  among  .alt  true  mualo 
lovers.  Her  playing  of  I be  Grieg  .<  mmo 
■concerto  with  the  State  fiymphony  Or- 
chestra at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
yesterday  afternoon  was  sheer  beauty:  her 


iones  were  j'4V,el-HTte'  iiT  their  brilllartce 
and  thrlllingly  lovtSy  from  the  npenlni? 
notes  to  the  fine  ollmaS.  The  orchestra 
gave  its  beet,  too,  and  there  was  pro- 
longed applause  for  pianist,  conductor  and 
men  when  the  end  was  reached. 

1 There  was  more  Grieg  on  the  program. 
jMr.  Stransky  led  his  strings  through  the 
two  elegiac  melodies,  entitled  “Heart 
wounds  ’ and  “In  Spring,”  which  evoked 
ithe  right  mood  for  the  cOhcerto  that 
Ifollowed.  Then  for  a finale  there  was  a 
jWagner  group,  which  included 'the  “Meis- 
jtersinger”  prelude,  “Dreams”  and  “Ride 
Of  the  Valkyries,”  all  familiar  enough  in 
Mr.  Stransky’s  interpretation. 

! The  symphony  of  the  afternoon  was 
i>sar  Franck’s  in  D minor,  conducted  by 
:\Ir.  Stransky’s  associate.  Weston  Gales, 
vhose  reading  was  satisfactory.  There 
vere  mometit.s  when  the  brasses  sounded 
,'l  bif  harsh  and  strident,  but  the  AXetropoI- 
tan  is  notoriously  unkind  to  the  brass 
lection  and  its  acoustics  may  have  been 
obl.ame.  Mr.  Gales  was  cordially  received 
ly  the  usual  large  Sunday  afternoon  audii 
nee,  swelled  by  the  appearance  of  South 
,merlca  s great  woman  pianist. 


The  concert  given  last  Sunday  niglit 
,t  the  Longacre  Theatre  by  Walter  Mc- 
Nally, the  young  Irish  baritone  who  rc- 
ently  made  his  American  debut  under 
’at  Casey,  was  evidently  something  of 
surprise  to  the  usual  concert  audience 
fhich  is  accustomed  to  acclaiming,  in  a 
erfunctory  way,  some  newly-discovered 
inger.  There  was  iiofhing  perfunctory 
1 the  acclaim  bestowed  uixin  this  new 
iponent  of  Celtic  minstrelsy.  As  he 
nished  his  last  program  number,  Moore’s 
nmortal  “Minstrel  Boy,’’  the  enthusiasm 
f his  hearers  was  both  spontaneous  and 
itense.  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he 
•ould  be  taking  encores  oti  the  stage  of 
le  Longacre  yet,  if  tiie  audience  bad  its 
■ay. 

Mr.  McNally,  thougli  troubled  by  a 
ight  cold,  rendered  song  and  ballad, 
>mic  or  spiritual,  in  a manner  worthy 
E the  only  race  whose  emblem  is  a musi- 
il  instrument.  He  possesses  a rich 
iritone,  large  in  volume  and  tender  in 
tpression,  that  arouses  a definite  emo- 
onal  response.  Most  good  singer.s  have 
le  faculty  of  pleasing  the  critical  and 
■chnical  sense  of  their  hearers ; but  ISIc- 
ally  ill  addition  to  being  ii  master  of 
■chnique,  has  also,  like  a splendid  orator, 
le  power  to  bend  his  audience  to  his 
ood. 

Assisting  McNally  was  Madeleine  Mnc- 
uigan,  a charming  violinist  who  sup- 
emented  the  work  of  the  headliner  de- 
ghtfully.  Both  artists  were  ably  ac- 
impanicd  by  Miss  Olive  Robertson. 


£ 

J 

A Note  on  Puccini 
HE  NBAVS  OF  PUCCINI’S  death  would 
be  received  with  especially  melan- 
ly  interest  in  New  York,  where,  no 
bt.  his  new  opera,  “Turandot,”  would 
e been  produced  as  soon  as  possible, 
re  seems,  however,  to  be  a little  un- 
Mnty  as  to  whether  the  opera  is  quite 
'hed.  It  would  be  a great  pity  if  it 
not,  for  it  would  have  been  interest - 
to  see  whether  the  new  promise  of  his 
>t  published  work — the  three  one-act 
as— was  being  fulfilled, 
icclnl  was  evidently  changing  in  the 
ych;  he  was  shedding  a lot  of  his  sen- 
ntal  grossness  and  acquiring  a fresh, 
ness  and  quickness  of  touch.  One  is 
ned  to  believe  that  he  deliberately  ex- 
nented  in  the  one-act  form  to  cure 
elf  of  his  tendency  to  prolixity  and 
tmphasls.  In  the  old  days  he  would 
niy  ha\e  made  full-length  operas  of 
II^Tabarro’  and  "Suor  Angelica,” 
e Ig  scene  of  each — in  the  one  case 
evenge.  In  the  other  the  revelation  of 
leath  of  the  nun's  child— drawm  out 
the  same  deilberatenesa.  the  same 
calculated  piling  of  effect  on  effect, 
r on  horror,  as  In  the  second  and 
acts  of  "Tosca."  The  one-act  form 
’»ly  forced  concision  on  him  but  gave 
' Intensity  to  his  expression;  and  of 
1 he  had  developed  greaMy  as  a musl- 
n the  last  few  years. 


j His  method  Tor  narroNviHg  us  in~th'S 
crucial  scene  of  “Suor  Angelica”  is  pre- 
jclsely  the  same  as  in  the  final  scene  of 
j ’Tosca”— the  maddening  reiteration  of  the 
iOne  slow,  heavy  phrase.  But  in  the  later 
jwork  the  obsession  motive,  as  we  may 
[Call  it,  is  at  once  simpler,  more  direct  and 
i^ore  poignant;  it  had  to  be,  indeed,  to 
iPermlt  of  our  enduring  its  being  repeated 
|so  very  many  more  times  than  the  cor- 
responding phrase  in  “Tosca”  is. 

There  were  always  two  strains  con- 
tending for  mastery  in  him.  There  was 
the  Puccini  who  dipped  his  thumb  into 
the  paint  and  drew  with  the  thick  of  it, 
and  the  Puccini  who  was  a masterly  mini’ 
aturlst.  The  two  Puccinis  are  to  be  found 
side  by  side  in  all  his  works,  but  most  of 
them  show  a decided  predominance  of  the 
one  or  the  other.  “Tosca”  is  almost 
throughout  gross,  thick-fingered,  thick- 
lipped,  while  “Madam  Butterfly.”  apart 
from  the  rank  sentimentality  of  the  love 
music,  is  the  Puccini  of  the  lighter  touch. 
There  are  beauties  and  poignances  so  ex- 
quisite in  “Madam  Butterfly”  that  we  can 
hardly  savor  them  properly  in  the  the- 
atre; they  belong  rather  to  chamber  mu- 
sic. We  have  always  to  distinguish  be- 
tween Puccini  the  dramatist  and  Puccini 
the  musician.  His  knowledge  of  stage 
effect  has  become  a commonplace  of  crit- 
icism. But  his  musical  art  is  generally 
at  its  grossest  when  he  is  planning  these  ' 
theatrical  knock-down  blows.  The  musician  i 
that  musicians  prefer  to  think  of  is  the  j 
Puccini  of  the  more  delicate  moments  of  j 
“La  Boheme”  and  “Madam  Butterfly,”  I 
and,  above  all.  of  "Gianni  Schicchl.”  I 

It  ■was  this  last  work,  more  than  any-  | 
thing  else,  that  made  us  feel  that  a new  | l| 

Puccini  Was  beginning  to  realize  himself.  | 
His  Bohemians  are  all  charmingly  handled;  I 
but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pathos  of  their  I 
darker  moments,  there  is  about  them  even 
in  their  gayer  moments  a wistfulness  that 
is  hardly  consistent  with  comedy.  But  in 
“Gianni  Schicchl”  we  get  the  genuine 
comic  spirit  both  in  the  play  and  in  the 
music.  It  has  been  said  that  Puccini  de- 
rives from  Massenet  in  his  lighter  moods 
and  from  the  early  Verdi  in  his  moods  of 
sentimentality  and  brutality,  ^ut  he  him- 
self put  this  distinction  out  of  court  when  j 
he  gave  us  "Gianni  Schicchl.”  That  de-  [ 
lightful  work  comes  from  a truly  Italian, 
not  a French,  tradition. 

The  finest  flower  of  this  tradition  is  , 
Verdi’s  incomparable  “Falstaff”;  but 
Gianni  Schicchl”  comes  a good  second  to 
it.  Here,  as  in  “Falstaff,”  we  get  the 
authentic  musical  language  of  comed.v. 
easy  on  the  lips,  polished  of  accent,  and 
always  suave  to  the  ear.  And  that  Puccini 
himself  was  conscious  of  a new  orientation 
in  him  is  shown  by  his  treatment  of  the 
familiar  idiom  of  Italian  opera  lyricism  in 
the  song  about  Florence  and  in  the  ap- 
peal of  Gianni  Schichi’s  daughter  to  him. 
Puccini  here  plays  ail  the  accustomed 
Italian  tricks  on  us,  but  without  any  de- 
sire to  take  us  in;  he  is  all  the  while 
smiling  at  them  and  us  and  himself.  He 
had  outgrown  these  little  personal  and 
racial  nonsenslcalities,  but  he  still  turns  a 
kindly  and  tolerant  eye  on  them,  and 
caresses  them  even  while  he  is  ridiculing 
them.  At  sixty,  seemingly,  Puccini  ■was 
not  only  changing  but  developing,  as  Verdi 
did  at  about  the  same  age,  winning  his 
way  into  a clearer  air.  We  must  ■wait  for 
“Turandot”  to  see  what  further  changes 
went  on  in  him  as  a musician  between 
sixty  and  sixty-flve. 

ERNEST  NEWMAN. 


jftenuating  the  role  of  Sachs  by  his 
j rowing  tendency  to  refine  and  subdue 
j it?  Sachs  was  a tragic  figure,  to  be 
I ure,  and  a poet;  but  he  was  also  a 
{ iovial,  hearty  soul,  and  a good  cobbler. 

1 he  scene  in  which  he  merrily  tor- 
ments the  serenading  Beckmesser  was 
•I'lite  obviously  intended  by  Wagner  to 
I be  comic;  and  Mr.  Bender  at  the  first 
I performance  of  the  opera  this  sea.son 
filled  it  full  of  the  right  spirit  of  rol- 
, licking  humor  and  horseplay.  After 
1 eII,  Hans  Sachs  is  having  the  time  of  i 
1 his  life  in  getting  even  with  Beck-  i 
Tiesser  here;  but  one'  would  hardly] 
suspect  it  from  watching  and  listen-  j 
ing  to  Mr.  Whitehill’s  reading  of  the 
'Cene,  which  is  kept  to  so  low  a key  ; 
that  it  just  misses  falling  flat.  | 

* . * f 

It  is  possible  to  ON-eremphasizo  the  j 
"gentleness  and  sweetness  of  Sachs:  and  ' 
it  looks  as  if  Mr.  Whitehill  were  headed 
n that  direction.  The  texture  of  Sachs’s 
•^oul  was  a mixture  of  silk  and  home- 
spun. Mr.  Whitehill  makes  it  seem  100 
per  cent  silk. 

The  other  principals  in  the  cast  were 
before — Miss  Rcthberg  as  Eva,  Ma- 
kin  Telva  as  Magdalene.  Mr.  Lauben- 
■lal  as  WalthQT,  Mr.  Bender  as  Pogner, 
Mr.  Schutzendorf  as  Beckmesser,  Mr. 
Meader  as  David.  Miss  Rethbcrg  is  a 
vocally  delectable  Eva,  and  a perfect 
icture  of  a sixteenth  century  Nurem-  ■ 
-erg  flapper.  Mr.  Laubenthal  was,  as  t 
betore,  a rather  lymphatic  Walther.  * 
The  rest  were  in  their  customary  form. 
Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted.  The  house, 
as  usual  when  Mr.  Gatti  puts  on  a mas- 
terpiece, was  of  moderate  size.  ^ 

♦ » * 

Ue  could  not  help  rememberinj?  last  ■ 
night,  as  we  listened  to  the  often  elo-  ■ 
quent  and  communicative  performance,' 
what  Wagner  himself  -wrote  about  “Die  ' 
Meistersinger”  to  Mathilde  Wesendonck 
I years  ago,  long  before  he 

had  completed  the  music.  “It  has  be- 
come clear  to  me,”  he  told  her,  “that 
this  work  will  be  my  most  consum- 
mate masterpiece.”  It  w'as  not  the  first 
time  he  had  thought  that  about  a 
score  upon  which  ho  was  engaged, 
whether  he  was  right  about  “Die 
Meistersinger”  can  scarcely  be  de- 
termined with  that  airy  dogmatism 
which  is  the  usual  critical  reaction  to 
such  a challenge.  It  has  become 
rather  the  mode  of  late  years  to  exalt 
“Die  Meistersinger”  above  Wagner’s 
other  Nvorks,  or  to  use  it  as  a stick 
wherewith  to  beat  the  recreant  lovers 
who  sat  too  late  into  the  night  upon 
King  Mark’s  park  bench.  Some  have 
seen  here  an  opportunity  to  oppose  the 
sweet  and  sane”  against  the  “sensu- 
ous and  hectic.” 


„ original,  or-  crudely  mydei-n,  but  witii 
5 Just  sufficient  spicy  harmonization  to 
hire  the  ear,  and  melodious  in  the  ’■eln 
of  Godowsk.v.  When  It  U rema  rked  that 
j tlit-y  were  not  put  out  of  countenance  by 
! tile  proximity  of  lighter  piece  ; by  Hcria- 

Ibine.  Rachmaninoff  and  Ravel,  there 
seems  quite  a present  and  a future  for 
-XI K-^Poulsiinoff  a.s  pianist  and  composer. 

I By  Deems  Taylor 
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SECOND  HEARING. 

The  prpsram  that  T.iii  '■"uisi; 
selected  for  his  .cruiid  ■.  n 1 
recital  ycstcrd^i.v  al'!  rnoun  \va  va 
more  intcresttng  than  liis  first, 
wa.s  bclie’r  griped,  and  r-\vc>;  " ■■ 

membcr.s  weFe  do,g-carcO  from  im  • 
sant  use.  He  pla' "d  ‘ii  iinfchi;i.i  ■ 
sonaia  by  Glaznnoff,  tie  liacii- ■ 
ovgur  prelude  and  fuguc^  a gioup  i;? 
Ctiopln,  anil  .a  long  concluding  groiip 
that  included  four  - f his  own  cem- 
position^'  and  ti  .■inscr.pi  ion.s,  thre.e 
Rkriabi.i  pieces  and  Uavel’.s  ‘',\r- 
borad.a  del  Crazio.so." 

Tile  good  impression  Jlr.  r'iui,".i- 
noff  made  at  his  debut  der  pens.  ir.irm 
a second  hearing.  TTc  is  an  cxc-piion- 
alh'  gifted  pianist,  w '’h  -‘i  to- l.niu'.ie 
that  is  apparently  '■qual  l->  aryih;  ig, 
has  an  unusually  graceful,  and  (-olished 
style,  and  .an  excellent  sense  cif  isro- 
portion.  His  longest  offering  ■was  tar 
Glazunoff  sonata,  which  he  played 
much  better  tiian  it  deserv-d. 
"Pretty”  1^  about  the  most  impas- 
sioned adjective  that  comes  to  mind  ir 
describing  th's  work.  It  is  neatly  con- 
structed and  glvea  the  player  a chance 
to  perform  prodigies  of  velocity  and 
emphasis;  but  the  best  of  it  succeeds 
only  in  suggesting  some!’ -""■ 
Chopin  played  by  someone 
slightly  defective  memory. 

To  Mr.  Pouishnoff's  credit  be 
said  that  he  nearly,  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing parts  of  it  sound  important.  He 
plfeyed  tlic  slow  movement  with  del!- 
cately  graded  dynamics  and  poetic 
charm,  and  his  fettling  for  line  -vnd 
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.■-triicl  urc  tisi-oii  ; t-  iut  w 
I worthy  of  inu<  fi  iti-jre  .sloir 
mnlerial. 


It  is  hard  to  imagine  a less  profit- 
able occupation.  You  may  agree' 
with  Mr.  Runciman  that  “as  a piece 
1 music,  detachable  from  the  opera, 
the  Overture  transcends  every  other 
work  of  Wagner’s”;  that  “Die  Meis- 
tersinger”  as  a whole  is  “a.s  nearly  per- 
fect as  ever  opera  is  likely  to  be”;  or 
you  may  cast  lingering  backward  glances 
tit  the  music  of  “Tristan,”  which  cer- 
tainly has  its  points,  or  at  *'Gbtter<lam- 
merung,”  or  at  the  much  abused  but 
still  surviving  “Parsifal.”  But  you 
will  perhaps  return  to  “Die  Mcister- 
singer”  with  the  realization  that  here, 
at  all  events,  is  something  the  like  of 
which  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  found 
among  the  legacies  of  the  human  spirit, 
—this  marvelous  blend  of  gravity  ami 
sweetness,  tenderness  and  humor,  deli- 
cacy and  strength;  this  music  that  is 
warm  with  humanity,  yet  drenched  in 
poetry  and  magic,  and  of  such  enchant-  1 
ing  beauty  that  you  are  inclined  to  I 
suspect  the  advances  of  a Comic  Spirit  ■ 
whose  gestures  arc  of  so  supreme  a ' 
grace. 


POUISHNOFF  FLAYS  AUAIN. 


Lawrence  Gilman 


“Die  Meistersinger”  Again  al 
the  Opera;  Mr.  White- 
hilPs  Hans  Sachs 

Last  night’.s  “Meistersinger,”  the 
second  of  the  season,  was  a less  robust 
one  than  the  memorable  matinee  per- 
formance of  November  15.  This  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Clar- 
ence Whitehill  replaced  Mr,  Bender  as 
Hans  Sachs. 

Mr.  Whitehill  is  a fine  and  scrapu- 
lous  artist,  and  everything  that  he 
does  is  intelligent  and  worthy  of  re-  | 
pect.  But  is  he  not  in  danger  of  at- 


Pianist  Gives  Four  of  His  Own 
Compositions  in  Aeolian  Hall. 

The  .second  recital  of  Left  Poulshnoff 
at  Aeolian  Hail  yesterda}'  afternoon  con- 
firmed tlie  impression  that  the  pianist 
has  a special  talent  for  the  Russian 
.school  and  can  express  himself  most 
freely  in  its  iciiom,  both  as  an  executant 
and  a.s  a composer.  In  Bach  lie  spoke 
an  alien  tongue,  teclinically  correct,  but 
• with  a certain  opacity  and  .‘-tiffness.  It 
j was  in  the  Ilazounov  Sonata  that  he  re- 
Ij  lapsed  into  vernacular,  that  the  recov- 
j ered  his  pianistic  pliancy  and  the  rich- 
I ness  of  hl.s  interpretive  imagination. 

CuHouslj'  enough,  with  a technique  so 
‘ warmly  glowing,  it  was  in  the  elegance 
of  Chopin  rathei-  ■.ban  his  brilliance  that 
j Mr.  Pouishnoff  found  himself  most  in 
i harmony.  He  had  a di.sconcejtlng  knack 
of  Ignoring  .some  of  tiie  mo.st  deeply- 
rooted  traditional  readlng.s,  i\-illiout 
however,  adding  to  the  effect. 

Four  of  the  pianist's  compositions  fig- 
ured on  "" - -- 


the  pragram. 
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I Chaxles  Naegele,  the  young  pla^nhst 
whose  e.arlier  debut  was  so  warmly 
received,  played  again  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  From  the  Bach  and  Schumann 
of  his  first  program  he  turned  last 
night  to  Stravinskj",  Ravel  -and  De- 
Iiussy,  bridging  the  centuries  (between 
■with  the  authority  and  imagination 
which  his  earlier  performance  indi- 
cated. Mr.  Naegele  ha.s  the  unusual 
gift  of  indltidual  interpertatlon  which 
13  stil  faithful  to  the  spirit  his  music 
and  his  later  program  indicates  that 
this  music  is  spanned  by  many 
periods.  His  performances  were 
scheduled  as  tvi'o  only  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  enthusla.stic  reception 
will  bring  him  back  for  a longer 
I series.  a.  S. 

I Recital  by  .Alma  Kitchen 

If  those  who  claim  that  there  is  nothin] 
in  a name  had  been  present  In  Town  Hal 
last  night  they  would  have  heard  Aim; 
Kitchell  live  up  to  her  home  town — Su 
perior,  tVIs.  For  the  contralto’s  first  Nev 
York  recital  showed  her  to  be  the  pos 
sessor  of  a i-eally  pleasantvoice,  of  smooth- 
ness and  fine  beauty  and  color,  accompa- 
nied by  a stage  presence  and  an  ability  ot 
Intel  pi  etation  that  many  a veteran  miglit 
have  envied.  Her  program  was  varied, 
and  calculated  to  exhibit  her  voice  at  its 
best.  There  were  an  eighteenth  century 
grroup,  .Swiss  folksongs,  a .Schumann,  two 
Hugo  AVoifs,  besides  Frencli,  Russian  and 
other  number.s.  The  list  also  Included  a 
first  performance  of  Roland  Farley’s 
“AA'hen  AVe  Two  Parted,”  and  “The  Angel 
of  the  Twilight,”  by  Dr.  John  Hyatt 
Brewer,  dedicated  to  the  singer.  The  au- 
dience was  comfortably  laree 

Alma  Kitchell,  Contralto.  Sings. 

.\liua  Kitcliell.  a contralto  alreadj- 
known  in  local  choral  perfo  nuances, 
gave  a recital  of  songs  last  evening  at 
llic  Town  Hall,  assisted  by  t'liaiies 
Baker  at  tlie  piano.  Miss  Kitcliell  dis- 
played a voic  ■ of  I'ipe  synipatlietie 
quality  and  of  much  flexibility  in  airs 
of  Bach  and  llamlel  in  ICnglish  anil, 
Mai-ielln  In  Italian.  Bli"  .sang  Swiss 
and  .lewisli  folksongs,  groups  of  mod- 
ern Kreneli,  Cermun  and  Russian,  with 
lu-w  Ameriean  lyries  by  Pearl  (fuiran. 
|Karle.v  and  Brewer. 
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11^  Baeby  be)4.ii» 
of  musical  tiion- 
the  ballroom  of  the 
I*  was  the  203(1  mu- 
which  began  about 
and  have  been  bdil 
' Moniiaj  - in  Ueccn'ber  ami 
>.  They  have  i'.  en  f>  aiurcs  of 
I’l.i-.’:  social  season  for 

111.'  : in  ihcni.  no  mati  n 
1 lunter  attractions,  has 
. ,c<l  in  ‘hai  time. 

Ko  i..v  ing  yesterday’s  program  "'""S' 
no'll.-..'  were  given  at  the  aldorf- 
\ -..  i-i  and  at  other  fashionable  hotels 

An  exeellent  program  w.ns  presented,' 
•,f.  irti.-tb  being  Mmc.  h ranees  A1  la| 
md  llenianii.io  (ligli,  of  the  Meyopoh-. 
.I-,  Opera,  and  Alexander  Iirailowsk>, 

o.ith  frank  Im  forge  and  \ ito  Cai- 
j'C'  ali  at  the  piano. 
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Clara 

CLEMEN'S, 
a c c o m p anted 
expertly  on  the 
piano  by 

ter  Oolde,  con-  - 

tinned  her  Town  Hall  series  or 
song  recitals  with  a long  and 
varied  programme  devoted  to 
modersn  Italian,  English  and 
American  compositions.  Here  is 
an  artist  with  sincerity  and  intel- 
ligence who  places  herself  wholly 
as  the  service  of  the  music  she 
delivers.  Mme.  Clemens  has  a 
devoted  following. 


WREATHS  OF  KINGS 
ON  PUCGINI’S  COFFIN 


Thr  <>r*‘h<*Nt ra. 

Ksr.i  .«2Vivi«nowbki’.s  violin  ronoorto 
• lus  mavv.!  for  the  first  time  in  America 
ftl  M,.-  lono.  rt  of  th.  Plilhiddphm  Or- 
r», «>.(«.  Ooopold  Stokowski  conductor, 
last  niglit  in  Carnegie  HiU.  The  S(do 
vlonn.si.,  who  hlnmrlf  ..on, posed  the 
caflrii2a.  an.l  to  whom  th°  concerto  is 
dedicated,  wa.s  I’.'Uil  Koehanski  The 
concerto  was  coinpos-'.l  in  I* 

one  iriovcnieiit.  without  key  .-denatures; 
for  tlie  iiinslo  is  “atonal”  and  ‘ pol>- 
tonal.”  and  what  use.  in  connection  with 
isuch  tonal  cross-pnrpc.se.s,  xvould  a .sig- 
natiin-  bo?  Th-i  (onceno  Is  ciinnlngl, 
contrived.  Its  one  movement  con.binesi 
the  elements  of  the  t'.iree  movements  of 
the  classic  ooniposition  for  a solo  m-. 
-truni'  iit  and  orchestia.  There  m a tax- 
ing violin  part,  but  it  Is  not  written  pri- 
marily for  purposes  of  ‘ ' 

symphonic  in  conception  ; tne  violin  v-olo 
gives  virtuo.so  opponunlty.  but 
a strand  of  tlie  symplionlc  xveb.  and  by 
no  means  a solo  part  with  orchestral 

accompaniment. 

All  this  is  very  well:  " violin  • 
certo  symphonic  in  conception  and  ue- 
c eiopment : in  one  movement ; with  re..ur- 
,1ns  tliemes;  and  In  the  modern  stj  e 
as  regard.^  freedom  of  key  relationship 
and  independence  of  accepted  ideas  of 
the  harmonic  relations  of  tlm  ^ 

the  scale.  The  point  is.  Does  all  this 
make  music?  AVe  .submit,  wilh  acUnoixl-  ^ 
brUiant  and  .'xpressive  ^ 


Twain’s  "pother, 

«owpaS8ionatc  soul,  used 
water  in  which  sho  drowned 

u,  kittens  That  is  not  unlike  tne 
ous  kittens  draconian  con- 

ultra-m  .dern  T"us.c. 

Last  njght  at  Carnegie  y^g^^ibtrs 

h#u strfn^ar- 

diences  f they  like 

r^v^t^hy^rirokesri^ap^eh^ 

gram,  'to-turer.  The  torturer 

faiS  ih.  4»i«i«e.®r3s 


» , • — 

The  pcrfori^ance  by  Mr.  Stokowski 
and  his  amazing  orchestra  of  the 
charming  Haydn  Symphony  (the  one  in 
G major  that  was  comiioscd  in  1787  for 
the  Paris  society  known  as  the  “Con-; 
certs  do  la  Loge  Olympique’’ — No.  13  in 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel’s  list),  was  a 
thing  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  If  this 
symphony  has  ever  beeji  played  with 

mnrp  raviRhinir  cimhnnv  iind  mere  rnn- 


‘‘VVeerl  The  "Frei  schll  tz’’  Over- 
a Haydn  Symphony  cheer  and 
‘“’■fbe  tht  Snt;  and  afterward,  as 
soothe  txe  operating  room, 

di..| 

course. 


copyrlfhl,  r>21.  The  Ke«-  York  Times  Compan.v. 

By  Wireless  to  Thb  Xhw  Yobk  Times. 
BRCSSFILS.  Di'C.  1.— The  funeral  of 
Giacomo  Fuccini  took  place  this  morn- 
ing. Before  9 o’clock  the  place.  De  la 
Courendo.  where  the  nursing  home  ai 
which  teh  composer  died  is  situated,  was 
full  of  people.  The  coffin  was  covered 
with  an  Italian  flag  and  surrounded 
with  wreaths  composed  of  orolilds.  One 
had  been  sent  by  King  Victor  Kmanue 
and  £.nother  wa.s  from  the  Ivlng  ami 
Queen  of  the  Belgians.  A wreatli  of 
white  lilies  was  placed  on  the  bier  on 
behalf  of  Premier  Mussolini.  Near  the 
coffin  stood  a group  of  Italian  ex- 
combatants. 

At  10:30  o’clock  the  coffin,  borne  by 
six  ex-soldiers,  was  carried  tlirough  a 
doorway  and  placed  on  a funeral  ca.- 
rlage  which  was  covered  with  flowers. 

A proces.slon  was  then  formed.  -At  tne 
rear  marclied  delegations  of  Italian  so- 
cieties In  Brussel.s,  and  the  hearse  was 
followed  by  Signor  Orsini  Barone, 
Italian  .Ambassador  in  Brussels:  Puc- 

c'nl’s  son  and  authoritle-.R  of  Bru.ssels. 
nVemberr.  of  the  Minlstery  of 
aiiT  Arts  an.l  a delegation  from  tlie 

^ The’whoTof  the  route  to  the  Church 
of  Sts  Marie  was  lined  by  ciowds  and 
?he  church  was  filled  w'ith  people  an 
hour  before  the  .service  began.  In  th 
church  were  members  of  the  D.ppmnauc 
Cor^s.  including  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor. The  funeral  service 

impressive.  .Artists  .Hlod’a  " We 

de  la  Monnaie  sang  Gounod  s _ -we 
Maria”  and  "Panis  -‘'ngel.cus  by 
Cesar  Franck  and  .NTedermeyer  s Patei 

^ Arter  the  service  the  procession  was 
reformed  and  continued  its 
liare  du  Nord.  where  the  coffin  ^as 
placed  in  the  Chapelle  .Ardente.  where 

it  remained  guarded  by  ”"or 

6 P.  M..  when  It  was  put  on  a tiaiu  Toi 

transport  to  Italy. 

ROMK  Dec  !• — impressive  cere- 

mon°y  was^cmacted  .at  '1-  Constanzl 

Theatre  here  last  night  "’’en.  at  t 
beginning  of  the  second  ■'«  of  Mauan 
Butterfly.”  the  director  ‘ 

once  to  observe  a minuti  . . „ 

honor  of  the  great  composer  ^T'acomo 
Puccini,  who  died  .-laturday  at  Brmsels. 

VIARKGGIO.  Italy.  Dec.  1— This  sea- 

.shore  resort  has  been  thvowm 
mourning  over  the  ?f  niain- 

the  composer's  .son  expressing  the  wish 
that  the  body  should  be  heie  m 

order  that  the  citizens 

last  respects  b'  lqre  f^e  i ema  m w u e 
taken  to  I'uccini  s native  Giicta  toi 
burial  in  th*  family  tomb. 


cdgnicnt  of  • 

nage.s  in  Mr.  Szymanowski  s concerto.  \ 
Piat  on  the  whole  it  does  no  such  thing.  , 
It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  .Mr._  hzyma- 
nowski  has  .struvk  a manner  oi  expre.s- 
Mon  essentially  hP  own.  IPs  ; 

tion  Is  often  arresting  because  of  its 
r.oveltv.  but  it  .-aiems  consciously  con-  } 
rtived.  ovcrelaboratc  and  cluttered  np 
with  detail.  Is  il"-'  composer  speakltm 
with  ht.s  own  voice,  or  has  he  been  In- 
nueitced  out  of  his  natural  path  by  j 

modernism?  . ’ 

AVe  have  the  suspicion,  gained  fi  onm 
a low  wayward  melodic  passages  in  the 
concerto,  that  Mr.  Szymanowski  '""Y  b. 

much  more  of  a -Fris  of 

than  he  cavos  to 

I.  on»  conJ.ci«re,  »” 

\inUnowu  piece  of  music.  i->ui.  | 


lieard  "ight  in  t.<  ^ 

■Tid’XrSe 

mot  Uie  Mr.  Kochan- 

■vvas  repoatedly  romposod.  lu 

-ki’s  tnfrerof  th  " work. ’and 

norTfo'^Vn^fo'  tbe  composition  and 
the  occasion.  ,,  „pojrram  was  ol' 

'^’'%T’mwterpieres;  admirably  pe^ 
accepted  otten  that  the  ovpY 

■ t>er  .Freischutz  ’ is  g-n 


Last  night  it -as^yrtanowski’s^- 

certo  fot  ':2'''Lrnew  t^Now  York) 

?haF  wrs  to  be  adniimstered.^  Mk  ^ 

S2yb'^."^,'cpd--^‘(as  the  nuaiiit  word  | 
the  Polish  Ihool  of  modermsts  I 
^Viore  chiefly  as  a composer  for 
Known  here  author  of  an  im- 

the.  piano  and  as  the  autMr  o^^^^ 

pressive  „octic  and  pitted 

Penally,  as  a «of®st  pocUc^.^  ^ 

musician,  he  „al  bicthreii— the 

atonal  ""o  iialv  Austria;  with 

radical  of  ^g“*|\fi’nsV;ylMalipiero  and 

Schonberg,  Strax^insky^ 

Mil 

rF¥r 

declared  to  he  | Qj.ggfto  was  per- 
delphia,  where  tl  America 

formed,  for  the  ^ evibed  as 

One  could  A IS""*  j,  YorV:  concerts 

Mr.  Stokowskis  New 

mattering  *ti^?,  not  ask  them 

a'^^fhllfd  ouf  inodlm  music.  .But 
to  hear  this  to.  He  is  as 

Mr.  Stokowski  the  gen- | 

adamant  , \vas  in  the  matter 

tlcman  in  Dickens  was 

cf  soup.  * , » 

Y.t  .11  ti,«.  am. 

sions  were  for  "bthinK'  “ j^^orous.  So  1 

^S'liv JnUoSE  m.mnnoi.  ...I 


formed,  n ls"given  su."' 

by  Its  lire,  a ,t  is 


Opera  Stars  to  Honor  Puccini. 
Twenty  M(  l.opoli'i  ti  .itn-,R  .■.(!'  .sing  in 
P’lCc.'d  concert  to  lake  place  at  the 
3cia  I'.ou'.e  n-M  .Smiu:iy  night.  In  nieni- 
ry  of  ihe  cQ.mposci  . '"bo*’" , death  oc- 
ii-red  I'.'Sl  woea.  ...vong  .’‘‘®puc”fni‘s 
" GmFloil"rclva. 

Lmlee.'’ V.i-  .man,  « 

orf,  Tlbb*’U.  PwuUuor  and  UKlui. 


color. 

ness.  Th(  re  art  rloes  hot  seem  co’’ 

the  in.slrumcntation  “d®.  " ^ ^fe  floo'ds 

t rived  at  "'’ip'JVr  itself : when  the 
from  the  or<.hest.a  - (iisturiying 

siruments  "‘'"'’”*3  ,,,p  ocean  rosvto:ids 

breath  of  genius  "t;  'h®o®®r"And  such 
to  the  b®®f ' ischll  overture!  . 

a work  is  tlw  hrt  Havon's  O mayor 
’’•'’‘lon^v  the  according  to  the 

orch  cst  ra  I and  Bi-U  nnh  i Id  e; 

.scenes  between  „ ^jorg  and  more., 

from  Bie  M amuic  ,,eyo.te( 

fu  ' Tith  k fre's.i  and  kindling  spirit 
hitTiself.,witn  a rie»  rarely 

to  classne  ."tasf"' " ” of  the  last  move'- 

fortunate  m the  teml^^ 

ment  of  the  kympnon  ^ 

’,3.yrf:-.rs«s.V’f « ~ 

and  certain  '«^"^.riraRlllreading  of  the 
There  ^as  a dramaUc  all 

“Walkure  .Tagner’s  orches- 

the  vivid  e"|K  manner  of  .opera 

tra.  and  tlii.s  m '■]•«  rni..^  virtuosi 

rather  th""  jines  of  Wotan 

of  tlie  ?rfb®vt®"  ,0  " accortiplished  tragic 
and  BHmnhilde  like  acc^omi  rhe'oric 

interpreters  V .ih  Die  ®,  , gt,.g^  pointed 

of  the  theatr'*.  ’The 

o’"'^Fld'^<?buil  overture  composers 
m tlie  1 ®‘-t*’,®fl",o,.ert  the  theatre  were 
who  k"®'i  yiotor  with  an  excey.-  , 

])rf-5^eiitea  b>  values.  U -was 

lional  the  compositions  of  1 

rksf'''^Srtlt  held  undisputed  , 

sway.  ^ 


symphony  has  ever  beeji  played  with 
more  ravishing  euphony  and  more  con- 
summate skill  by  both  conductor  and 
band,  wc  liave  unfortunately  missed  or 
forgotten  the  occasion.  Mr.  Stokowski 
'was  at  his  best — both  here  and  in  the: 
“Freischiitz”  Overture:  infinitely  sensi- 
tive, flexible,  adroit.  And  the  marvel-' 
ous  orchestra  was  as  the  voice  of  an 
unimaginable  singer.  The  audience 
was  almost  indecorously  happy  over  it 
— but  that,  to  be  sure,  is  no  news  at  a 
Philadelphia  concert. 


hiladelphia  concert, 

.And  at  the  end  Mr.  Stokowski  sent' 
them  out  into  Fifty-seventh  Street  with 
the  noblest  farewell  in  all  music  echo-, 
ing  in  their  cars.  ; 


(3 


,aivrence  Gilman 


The 


Philadelphia  Orcheslra', 
Plays  a Szymanowski  | 

Novelty  j 
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applauded  at  its  condusioii. 


The  I’hiladelphia  Orchestra 

The  “FREISCHUTZ”  overture  and  a 
Haydn  symphony  in  G served  last 
night  to  demonstrate  the  splendid  tone  and 
the  extraordinary  precision  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra.  The  symphony  raised  oner: 
more,  for  some  of  us,  the  old  question  m 
how  to  square  matters  between  these  olv 
works  and  the  big  modern  concert  orches 
tra.  In  the  first  allegro  one  doubted  th< 
propriety  of  u.slng  so  many  cellos  anri 
basses;  the  ba.se  of  the  orchestra  often 
.seemed  to  be  moving  more  slowly  than 
the  apex,  because  of  the  relative  slowness 
of  speech  In  the  deeper  instruments.  But 
in  the  finely  played  largo  there  was  no 
c.xcess  whatever  in  the  cello  tone,  big  as 
it  was;  while  some  of  the  violin  passages 
acquired,  by  sheer  volume  of  tone,  an  emo- 
tional power  that  would  have  astonisher 
and  delighted  Haydn. 

Magnificence  of  lone,  again,  iva-s  the 
dominant  impression  left  with  ns  by  the 
curious  arrangement  of  the  final  scene  of 
the  “Valkyrie.’’  It  was  "Wotan  s bare- 
well’’  without  Wotan,— or  rather  with  too 
many  Wotans,  for  he  sang  now'  with  c. 
hass  voice,  now-  with  a tenor,  again  with  a 
contralto,  then  with  a mezzo-soprano,  and 
anon  with  a soprano.  For  those  in  the 
.audience  who  followed  the  music  with 
Wotan’s  words  in  their  minds  the  general 
tempo  of  what  should  have  been  the  vocal 
portions  w.as  rather  fast;  Wotan,  as  a rule, 
takes  his  leave  of  Brynhllde  witir  a more 
long-drawn-out  tenderness.  The  final  or- 
ders to  Loge  to  be  up  and  doing  were  also 
•a  little  more  peremptory  than  usual; 
Wotan,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  in  a bit  of  a 
iiurry,  and  not  Inclined  to  .stand  any  non- 
sense. But  what  a gorgeous  web  of  sound 
that  Mr.  Stokowski  wove  around 


it  was 
him! 

Szymanowski’s  violin  concerto  is  one  of 
those  many  modern  works  that  somehow 
fall  to  be  consistently  good  throughoui.  It 
has  passages  of  great  beauty,  and  oiheiT  hn 
in  which  we  feel  that  the  composer  is  not  jliiost 
quite  master  of  his  own  ideas.  .As  gener-  ,tPin 
ally  happens  with  works  of  this  kind,  the  ! 
most  distinctively  novel  things  in  it  are 
the  least  successful;  at  all  event.'.  In  *^"y 
own  case  repeated  study  of  the  .score  has 
not  convinced  me  that  some  of  these  pas-  ?, 
sages  have  in  them  the  vitality  that  on-  ^uj 
dures.  Where  tlic  music  is  most  engaging  jiba 
is  in  the  slower  passages  that  are  a sort  »t 
of  distillation  from  all. that  is  best  in  the 
romantic  music  of  the  last  hundred  year.s;  j 
it  is  in  moments  like  this  that  Syzmanowski 
shows  himself  for  the  finely  Imagina'ive  ,5,, 
musician  he  is.  Tf 

But  whether  one  is  admiring  or  dissent-  jric 
ing  from  the  music,  qua  music,  at  this 
moment  or  that,  the  orchestral  texture  is 
always  a delight.  The  score  Is  one  of  ^ . 
those  that  have  no  existence  apart  from 
the  orchestra.  IVhat  may  look,  to  the  eye  itff 
of  the  theorist,  like  harmonic  speculation  *V': 
or  even  harmonic  anarchy  becomes  full? 
.iustlfled  when  the  chord  Is  .'clzcd  by  ih®  I 
car  without  any  Interference  from  the  c.'®'  ‘ ’ 
-•when  It  is  heard  less  as  a relation  of 
intervals  than  as  a combin.ation  of  color- 
washes of  different  intensities  and  In  <hf' 
forent  focuses.  Szymanowski  must  ha'’* 
an  aural  color-sense  of  extraordinary  Ji 
deltcacj’  and  certainty. 

The  solo  part  of  the  concerto 
j played  by  Mr,  Paul  Kochanski,  to  whom 


p . ..  __ 

J dedicated,  and  who  has  supplied  ti 
iclenza  that  Is  printed  in  the  score.  His 
,»-formance  was  equally  admirable  for  its 
rlty  of  tone,  its  perfect  understanding 
, the  composer’s  intentions,  and  Us  pro- 
,und  musicianship.  The  orchestral  part 
the  score  put  Mr.  Stokowski  and  the 
ayers  on  their  mettle.  They  came 
lirough  the  trying  ordeal  splendidly. 

ERNEST  NEWMAN. 


By  Deems  Taylor 
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PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA. 

When  you  see  a Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra program  that  includes  Weber, 
Haydn  and  Wagner,  look  into  it  a bit 
further  and  you  probably  will  run  into 
trouble.  Whenever  the  Machiavel- 
lian Mr.  Stokowski  decides  to  intro- 
duce one  of  the  musical  Left  Wing 
into  society  he  soothes  the  sensibilities 
of  the  high  tariff  members  of  the 
audience  by  surrounding  the  upstart 
with  a group  of  chaperons  drawn 
from  the  most  irreproachably  respect 
able  musical  families. 

Three  years  ago,  when  he  unveiled 
Schoenberg’s  notorious  "Five  Orches- 
tral Pieces”  before  our  horrified  gaze, 

* I he  followed  them  hastily  with  the 
(I  finale  of  the  third  act  of  "Die  Wal- 
i kuere.” 

Last  nigtft  that  fame  finale  was  at 
•i  the  bottom  of  the  Carnegie  Hall  pro- 
I gram;  so  the  Initiated  listener  at  once 
looked  to  see  what  precMed  It.  And 
sure  enough,  there  the  trouble  maker 
was:  "Szymanowski,  Concerto  for 

Violin  and  Orchestra." 

Karol  Szymanowski,  the  Polish 
composer,  is  one  of  the  few  ultra- 
modern musicians  whose  present  de- 
votion to  atonallty  and  polytonality 
and  the  other  "itles"  gives  external 
evidence  of  proceeding  from  conviction 
rather  than  vanity.  His  earlier  in- 
strumental and  vocal  works,  written 
in  the  usual  idiom,  are  decidedly  the 
product  of  genuine  musical  talent, 
while  his  second  symphony,  played 
here  a few  seasons  ago  by  the  Bofton 
Orchestra  under  Pierre  Monteux,  Is  a 
lively  w’ork  of  almost  Mozartlan  trans- 
parence and  euphony. 

So  if  he  elects  to  write  his  violin 
Iconcerto  In  an  exceedingly  dissonant 
land  atonal  Idiom  we  ^ust  respect  his 
t)artlstic  sincerity,  at  all  events,  a.ssum- 
Ij'ing  that  he  does  so  from  choice  and 
jnot  from  lack  of  ideas. 

! As  a matter  of  fact,  this  apology 
i'for  the  work  may  sound  a good  deal 
imore  abject  than  I mean  It  to  be,  for 
I found  much  of  the  new  concerto 
'of  great  beauty  and  emotional  power. 
■No  one  who  writes  a 'violin  concerto 
lean  escape  having  to  write  melody; 
rind  Szymanowsky  does  write  melody. 
,By  doing  so  he  at  once  sets  himself 
in  a class  apart  from  the  Schoenbergs 
and  Milhauds  and  Prokofieffs,  who.se 
tnelos.  when  decipherable,  is  generally 
short-winded  and  commonplace. 

The  harmonic  scheme  of  the  work 
Is  much  less  limited  In  scope  than  in 
most  ultra-modern  music.  The  first 
part  (there  are  three  morements, 
played  as  one)  offers  much  writing  in 
simultaneous  keys,  and  throughout 
the  whole  structure  the  composer 
writes  highly  dl.s.sonant  intervals  with 
the  utmost  freedom  and  insouciance. 

Yet  the  end  of  the  color  movement, 
and  the.  climax  just  before  the  coda. 

Is  based  on  a harmonic  color  scheme 
that  Wagner  would  have  understood 
and  Debussy  would  have  smiled  at.  I 
don't  mean  that  It  1s  commonplace, 
for  It  Is  not;  but  it  recognizes  key- 
relat’j.mshlps  to  an  extent  unusual 
imong  the  heterodox. 

To  me,  at  least,  Szymanowski’s 
yrlc  themes  are  much  more  Interest- 
ng  than  his  .scherzandos  and  agl- 
latos.  When  Mr.  ICochanski’s  violin 
was  allowed  to  sing  last  night.  It  did 
m with  really  poetic  beauty.  The 
igltated  opening  section  and  the 
licnerzo  portion  of  the  finale,  how- 
ever. seemed  much  scanter  in  the 
luallty  of  It.s  material,  depending  for 
ts  effectiveness  more  upon  odd  scor- 
ng  and  Involved  rhythms  than  upon 
iny  particular  melodic  Interest. 

All  of  which  l.s  a .somewh.at  elabo- 
•ate  and  probably  not  very  succe.ssful 
vttempt  to  analyze  a work  of  mixed 
nerlts.  whose  construction  Is  at  the 
vorst  logical  and  at  the  be.st  striking, 
vho.se  musical  texture  Is  occa.slonall.v 
nromprehensihle.  occasionally  com- 
nonplace  and  arbitrary,  and  occaslon- 


■ally  el^Wnt  and  beautiful.  Mr.' 
Stokowski's  orchestra  provided  a bril- 
liant and  subtly  wrought  accompani- 
me'd,  and  Mr.  Kochanski  mastered 
Its  stringent  difficulties  with  superb 
confidence  and  style. 

! Mr.  de  Gogorzas  Song  Recital. 

Ky  KICHAKD  .\LDRICH. 

Tl'.e  not  very  numerous  appearances  in 
New  A'ork  of  Emilio  de  Gogorza.  bari-  | 
tone,  are  notable  occasions  in  the  minds  I 
of  those  who  admire  the  finest  manifes-  j 
tations  of  vocal  art,  and  it  is  a gratifica- 
tion to  note  that  the  number  of  these 
jaclmirers  is  increased.  Mi',  de  Gogorza’s 
'song  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon  -was  heard  by  an  audience  that 
came  near  to  capacity  of  the  hall.  Mr. 
lie  Gogorza’s  voice  was  untroubled.  His 
jvocaf  skill  and  artistic  accomplishment 


were  such  as  have  made  so  many  of  his 
recitals  heretofore  memorable  occasions. 

If  it  was  less  memorable  than  some 
that  have  preceded  it.  the  reason  was 
to  be  found  in  certain  concessions  that 
he  marie  In  hi.s  program  to  what  we  are 
fain  to  believe  is  an  imagined  lapse  of 
ta.ste  on  the  part  of  his  pu’olic.  The 
poorest  song  on  that  program  received 
the  mo.st  applause;  but  poorest  songf 
raav  sometimes  be  applauded  even  by 
those  who  know  better  if  resources  of 
humorou.s  arol  variety  of  expression  are 
la  visited  upon  them,  as  they  'were  by 
Mr.  de  Gogorza. 

Tliere  Is  no  need  to  renew  In  detail 
the  singing  of  all  Mr.  de  Gogorza's 
songs.  It  was.  as  his  .singing  has  been 
before,  tlie  work  of  a great  master,  sucfi 
as  there  are  all  too  few  of  today  In 
so  many  of  the  elements  of  consummate 
vocal  art.  He  delivered  the  lecitative 
and  air  ’’Plane  Impltoyable,”  from 
GKlck’s  ' Iphig^nie  en  Aullde,”  as  few 
can  (lelivor  It  today,  because  few  com- 
mand the  authintic  "grand  .style,’’  the 
authority,  repo.se  and  diction  that  Mr.  de 
Gogorza  brings  to  it.  .Such  .singing  is  I 
a lesson  to  those  who  can  assimilate  it. 
Two  .songs  from  the  Basque  provinces 
of  Spain  brought  the  singer  into  a vwy 
different  region  of  art.  In  which  he  is 
also  much  at  home ; and  lliey  were 
given  With  deep  and  poignant  expres-  , 
sion.  To  two  English  songs  ■with  which 
he  ended  this  group  he  added  the  well- 
beloved  setting  of  "Drink  to  me  only 
with  thine  eyes”  with  the  beautiful  and 
-sustalneil  legato  that  is  peculiarly  one 
of  his  posesssion.s.  Still  more  beautifully 
was  this  shown  In  his  singing  of  Schu- 
mann’s ’’Stllle  Thranen.”  and  most  of 
all  in  his  "Mondnacht.”  the  performance 
of  which  was  a masterpiece  of  sustained 
legato,  of  plastic  and  expressive  phras- 
ing and  of  a beautiful  quality  of  the 
head  voice  maintained  throughout.  After 
; Schumann’s  "Widmung"  he  added  the 
same  composer’s  "VVenn  irh  in  delne 
Augen  seh”  with  a poignant  intensity 
of  expre.sston. 

There  were  two  of  the  less  familiar 
8ong.s  of  Cdsar  Franck  on  the  program; 
and  the  French  list  was  extendeii  with 
that  infinitely  patriotic  little  tragedy, 
the  "Chnnson  de  la  'jiu,  ” by  OUapuis, 
interpreted  with  a searching  simplicity. 
In  his  Engli-sh  group  John  Carpenter's 
setting  of  Tagore's  "When  I Bring  You 
Colored  T.oys"  Mr,  de  Gogorza  was 
obligeil  to  repeat— an  extremely  charac-  > 
teristic  interpretation.  To  Geoffrey  i 
O Hara’s  humorou.s  "I<e  Capltalne  de  ] 
.\largucrll'-.’’  he  prefixed  a humor-  ; 
oii.s  explanation ; but  neither  explana- 
tion nor  song  w.as  wholly  necessary,  i 
and  some  may  have  wishe<J  for  a sub-  : 
stitut.'  for  the  somewhat  pretentious  and 
somewhat  enipty  pathos  of  the  .same 
composer’s  celebration  of  "The  Lnknown 
Soldier."  , , ' 

Mr.  de  Gogorza  closed,  as  he,  has  so 
often  done,  with  a Spanish  group,  which 
he  .sings  as  one  to  the  manner  born.  ' 
an'f!  better.  The  best  of  these  were  de 
Kalla ’.s  ".Iota.  ” a love  .song  in  a dance 
rhvthm.  and  his  ’’Polo,”  whose  bitter 
■ anil  tragic  spirit  was  raised  to  a higher 
power  by  Mr.  dc.  Gogorza’.s  interpreta- 
tion. 'T’oere  followed  the  favorite 
■■Paloma”  In  Mr.  de  Gogorza’s  engag-  , 
, ing  and  r-trilled  view  of  It,  and  Bruno  | 
Huhn’.s  setting  of  ”I  Am  the  Captain  • 
of  My  Soul.”  The  listeners  would  have  j 
welcomed  more. 


at  the  latter  point  by  the  mere  build  of 
the  phrase;  that  is  to  saj',  it  Is  of  such  a 
nature  that,  played  in  strict  tempo,  it  con- 
veys the  sense  of  the  long  ascent  being 
ended,  of  our  now  being  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  pausing  for  a moment  and  taking 
in  a few  deep  breaths  before,  resuming  our 
walk  along  the  level.  To  take  the  chorale 
ss  noticeably  slower  as  Mr.  Van 
Hoogstrafen  did  Is  to  substitute  for  this 
effect  of  expansion,  of  triumphant  achieve- 
ment. an  effect  of  laboring  elTort. 

After  all,  however,  these  occa.slonal 
lapses,  as  one  ventures  to  call  them, 
hardls'  detracted  from  what  was,  In  the 
main,  a very  fine  performance  of  the  sym- 
phony. From  some  cause  or  other  (prob- 
ably the  temperature  of  the  hall)  about 
half  way  through  the  work  the  various 
sections  of  the  orchestra  got  slightly  out 
of  tune  with  each  other.  It  became  most 
eildent  in  the  long  and  widely  spaced 
phrases  toxi-ard  the  end  of  the  slew  move- 
ment; in  the  later  and  faster  movements  it 
was  hardly  evident. 

ERNEST  NEW'MAN. 
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Philharmonic  Students’  Concert 
f I "'HE  PROGRAM  at  the  Philharmonic 
Society's  Students’  Concert  conslsfed 
of  two  works  only, — Tchaikovski’s  "Pa- 
thetic’’ Symphony,  and  the  Brahms  In  C 
minor.  Of  the  first,  Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten 
I'epeated  his  admirable  performance  of  a 
few  evenlngB  ago;  the  reading  was  pre- 
cisely the  same,  except  that  here  and 
there, — notably  in  the  first  subject  of  the 
first  movement  and  the  second  subject  of 
the  finale— he  was  inclined  to  put  what 
the  billiard  players  call  "drag”  on  the 
phrases. 

There  was  something  of  the  same  ten-  ! 
dency  noiv  »nd  then  In  the  Brahms  also. 
As  a rule,  the  fewer  variations  we  allow 
ourselves  from  the  basic  tempo  in  Brahms 
the,  better;  the  necessary  variety  has  been 
Already  got  by  Brahms  himself  in  the 
music  Itself.  There  Is  surely  no  need,  for 
example,  to  commence  the  main  theme  of 
the  finale  so  slowly  a*  Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten 
did,  nor  to  lengthen  out  the  chorale  so 
much  both  In  the  preamble  to  the  finale 
end  In  the  movement  proper.  Brahms  has 
omply  provided  for  the  effect  of  expansion 


tleannp  Gordon 


Florence  Eas- 
ton r e p e a t ed 
her  excellent 
performance  of 
the  name  part; 
Beniamino  Gigli 
sang  Enzo; 
Jeanne  Gordon 
the  lovely  I^aura;  Giuseppe 
Danise  was  the  •vincked  Barnaba  ; 
Adamo  Didur  the  melancholy 
Doge,  ^nd  Merle  Alcock  tha 
pathetic  blind  mother. 

Mr.  Serafin  conducted  with 
taste  and  authority. 


Jiy  OLIN  I>0«  NFS. 


Frederick  Lamond  Plays. 

Frederick  Lamond  played  the  Beet- 
hoven .'Sonata  in  E minor,  the  Schumann 
*'Etude.s  .S.vmpheniqne.s.”  Seriabine’s 
Gonata- Fantasia  in  G sharp  minor,  La- 
mond’s  Capriccio,  a Chopin  group,  and 
piece.s  by  Liszt,  Alkan  and  Rubinstein 
last  night  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Ordinarily, 
a nm.slcian  takes  some  minutes  to  warm 
to  bl.s  work,  to  attain  complete  self- 
possfs.sion  and  emotional  relea.se,  but 
perhaps,  the  be.st  offering  of  the  evening 
was  Mr.  Lamond’s  reading  of  the 
idiarniin.g  Beellioven  -sonata.  It  is  one 
of  the  simplest  of  the  later  sonatas,  and, 
by  the  .same  token,  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  play  successfully.  Mr.  La- 


“La  Gioconda”  Repeated 

La  GIOCONDA”  is  based  on  a plot  of 
gloomy  tortuosity  true  to  the  older 
forms  of  operatic  tragedy,  and  the  devotee 
painfully  following  the  libretto  must 
wonder  why  the  "lion’s  mouth”  was  not 
stuffed  with  suggestions  for  action  In 
lunatleo  inquirendo  rather,  than  with  ac- 
cusations of  a malignancy  more  suited  to 
a “transit”  situation  than  anything  else. 

Yet  on  such  a foundation  has  been 
reared  a work  of  riotous  splendor  of  tonal 
form  and  -color  that  gives  an  effect  of 
haughty  elegance.  Frankly  conforming  to 
the  traditions  of  bel  canto  and  Interspersed  | 
with  movements  of  a sensuous  melody,  j 
this  opera  defies  the  common  fate  of  be-  ; 
coming  “hackneyed”  in  any  part,  nor  are 
Us  opportunities  of  bravura  seized  upon 
for  attempts  at  altitude  and  endurance 
records  hy  singers  of  even  rudimentary*  in- 
telligence. 

The  current  presentation  of  Ponchiello’s 
nasterwork  at  the  Metropolitan  is  in  ac- 
cord; with  this  spirit  of  the  score,  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  by  the  audience  last 
night  was  evident. 

There  wqre  spellbound  instants,  as  when 
(in  the  "palace”  setting)  a dancing  multi- 
tude "froze”  in  an  attitude  of  prayer.  Us 
niadrigal  subsiding  to  a vesper  chant,  and 
when  (in  the  fete  scene)  the  gesture  that 
exposed  Laura’s  bier,  also  brought  to  our 
ears  the  distant  strains  of  a rollicking 
barcarolle  that  performed  the  office  of  a 
dirge.  Such  vivid  contrasts  make  »ip  life 
and  constitute  moments  of  reality. 

The  audience’s  enthusiasm  discharged  It- 
self upon  the  charming  coryphees  who  ex- 
ecuted the  "Dance  of  the  Hours,”  and  the 
roguish  hussies  deserved  It.  But  it  was 
none  the  less  a tribute  to  composer,  man- 
agement, orchestra,  chorus,  scenic  effects 
and  principals. 


mond  aehievi.-d  a true  simplicity,  a mood 
of  tranquil  beamy,  an  expression  de- 
lightfully \iiiforeed  and  exquisitely  pro- 
portioned. With  sonatas  that  are  more 
dramatic  and  have  greater  depth  of 
f'-oling— If  "depth”  Is  the  right  won!, 
for  the  beauty  of  this  sonata  Is  very 
deep,  indeed— it  i.i  easier  to  stir  an  au- 
dience, Last  night  the  pianist  held  the 
attention  of  h;.“  hearers  throughout  a. 
pei-fonnanee  that  was  masterly  In  Its 
conception  and  Its  pianlsUc  quality. 
Beaut.v  of  tone,  a style  that  transformed 
the  piano  into  a singing  instrument, 
made  tl'.e  most  of  a delightful  composi- 
tion. 

A certain  delicate  i-omanticl.sni  which 
colored  this  peiformance  wa.s  not  car- 
ried through  to  the  "Etuoes  Sympho- 1 
niqiies”  which  followed.  Whereas  the; 
Interpreter  had  revealed  the  roman- 
ticism inherent  in  Beethoven,  the  classic 
master,  he  made  the  Schumann  of  the 
romantic  variations  rather  formal  and 
even,  at  tiine.s,  academic.  There  wa.s 
careful  shaping  of  phrase."!,  the  mo.st 
logical  arrangement,  the  objective  ob- 
eervaiice  of  the  tempo  and  expression 
works  in  the  score.  But  the  creative 
breath  -was  not  in  the  performance.  The 
xariations,  furthermore,  were  played 
■with  the  repeats.  Not  only  does  this 
proceeding  make  the  composition  too 
long  but  It  detracts  In  some  places  from 
the  effect  of  the  music.  All  of  the 
variations  are  not  of  -sustained  strength 
and  distinction ; to  halt  .Schumann’s 
fancy,  now  and  again,  and  turn  It  b-ack 
to  its  starting  point,  i.s  like  pulling  back 
a racehorse  Just  as  he  is  getting  Into 
his  stride.  Mr.  Lamond’s  an.swer  to  this 
would  of  cour.se  be  that  he  was  fol- 
lowin.g  the  composer’s  indication.":.  Hut 
more  than  one  composer  has  left  mis- 
leading or  even  injuriou.s  Indications 
about  the  performance  of  hi.s  own  music, 
and  we  believe  that  if  Schumann  had 
bee  pre.sent  last  night  he  would,  in  most 
cases  at  least,  have  given  the  command, 
‘■F-Jidward.”  at  the  double  bar.s. 

The  Sonata-Fantasie  of  Scriabine  is 
much  diluted  with  Chopin,  though  it  has 
basses  wdilch  cstabli.sh  a beneficial  dis- 
tance from  the  glittering  Fantasie-[ni- 
promptii  of  that  composer.  Mr.  T,amond  , 
gave  the  compo.sltion  as  much  .structure  ■ 
as  possible,  and  the  powerful  basses, 
recompensed  in  part  for  the  watery 
character  of  much  of  the  music.  ."'Ir. 
Lamond  repeajad  his  own  ’’Capriccio,”  , 
and  repeated,  a little  later,  the  Chopin 
G flat  major  naltzz.  The  Chopin  intcr- 
pretation.s  wc  ■ rather  ohvlousl.v 
planned,  but  th  y were  ."nu-siclanly  in 
conception.  If  they  did  not  exalt  they 
did  not  detract  from  the  greatness  of 
the  composer. 

Tliere  vras  an  audience  of  good  .'"ize. 
and  it  was  appreciative  of  a pianist  of 
unque-stloncd  seriousness  and  knowl- 
edge. who  had  sometimes,  as  in  Bee- 
thoven’s sonata,  spoken  not  only  with 
the  voice  but  in  the  tone  of  the  com- 
poser. 

I'dward  Vichnin  TMajs. 

Ldwar-i  Vh-linin,  pianist;  ga\e  a re-  | 
cital  .vestciday  afternoon  in  .\eolian 
Hall.  His  program  in<-ludcd  vomposi- 
tlons  by  Debussy.  Mc-dtner.  Olazounoff.  { 
^:chumann,  Fanilc  Dillon,  Cocsen.s,  { 
M-nissorg.iU.v.  Korngold  and  other  com-  [ 
poser.s.  .Mr.  Vichn'n  played  in  a straight-- 
foiward  mancer.  with  considerable  tech- 
nic and  ivit'i  a confidence  that  other 
performers  of  )ii.s  age  miglit  env.v„ 
Ho  should  now  culUvato  beauty  of  tone, 
a finer  legato,  and  more  variety  of 
color  and  dynamics.  It  was  good  to 
luar  a young  ina:i  in  the.se  effeminate 
days  who  ilid  not  maunder,  meow  and 
ahu.se  the  riamper  pedal  every  time  he 
had  an  opportunit.v  to  ilo  so;  these 
positHe  .virtuc.s,  however,  did  not  pal- 
liate till-  hard  and  rather  insensitive 
manner  in  whicli  the  phra.ses  were  de-' 
livered  ami  .sli.ading.s  p.as.seil  over.  Mr. 
Vichnin  has  now.  w'ii’n  fingers  fleet  and 
strong,  to  gain  indivldualitv  and  poetfC' 
Insight,  and  to  learn  ti.at  a part  of  the 
art  of  the  pianist  is  to  disgui.se  the  fact 
that  lie  manipulates  an  In.strument  of 
■wire.s  a,no  Key.s.  The  Schumann  fanta.s.v 
had  big  lines  and  logic  of  statement,  but 
H gave  the  Impression  of  a lesson  ivell 
learned  and  not  of  per.sonal  and  emo- 
tional outpuoring.  more  brilliant 

interpretation  of  music  of  much  legs' 
worth  was  that  of  the  Glazounoff  . 
theme  and  variations.  In  itself  a \ Ir-  j 
virtuoso  composition  of  little  originalitv.  j 
The  collective  effect  of  these  perfonn-l 
ances  was  that  of  a young  man  of  reall 
talent,  wdiose  technical  progress  and  de-f 
vclopment  as  a virtuoso  have  out-^ 
.stripped  the  grov  th  of  Ids  lmaginat<on 
and  the  refinement  of  his  musical 
nature. 


MISS  MEYER  IN  RECITAL 


at 


Gives  an  Entertaining  Program 

the  Tov/n  Hall.  f 

Marjorie  Meyer,  who  gave  a song  re.- . 
cita!  at  Town  Hall  last  evening.  ha'I  aijjt 
ranged  an  entertaining  program. 
has  a lyric  -rolce  of  sweet  and  unvarying 
timbre  which  proved  to  be  .suited  to  the' 
lighter  and  less  exacting  numbers  whlc.hJ 
she  Interpreted.  /C 

Tlie  first  group  -was  culled  from  Er/ 
ll.sh  sources,  old  an<l  modem,  and  I 
forded  Impressive  evidence  of  the  ^ ' 


i ^ > 1 

;'!iusl0  il  :i  <1  iiisitinctivi'  cn  iruo- 

t'l"  ■ f till'  I'lftfionlh  rrntiirv  Christinas 
carol.  In  ; pito  of  a .somewhat  ( laborate 
armnKP’iicnl  by  .\moM  Pax.  it  h.ml  .snr- 
vlvr.i  by  thr  inf.-illlble  tc.st  of  tlino.  .\ 
KTOirp  of  Italian.  Rumanian  an'l  other 
aoncr.t  followoii.  which  because  of  their 
flowing  melodious  typo  suited  Miss 
Meyer’s  .style  partleularly  well.  "O 
Roeca  Dolorosa”  by  Slbolla.  of  a.  deli- 
cate tenilernoss,  was  a .special  favorite. 

,\t  this  polni.  Mis.s  Meyer  was  the  re- 
cipient of  quantities  of  beautiful  flowers. 
Tlien  she  e.ssayed  some  song.s  by  Hugo 
tt’olf.  Brahms.  -Mahler  and  Sehfinborg. 
Tlien  was  occasion  to  admire  the  uii- 
er  ii.g  loveliness  of  the  workmanship  of 
Brahin’.'  ’’Botschaft.”  The  encore  wlileh 
Miss  Meyer  sang,  of  a lighter  texture, 
found  great,  favor.  The  ciosing  group 
copslstiii  of  American  eomuosilions,  two 
of  tia-in  melodies  of  the  Revolutionary 
limes  harmonized  b.v  .'Samuel  tidicott, 
both  quite  tuneful.  .song  by  Bvelyn 
i'ferriinan.  still  in  manuscript,  should 
be  heard  again.  Offers  by  Deems  Tay- 
lor and  Rhea  Sllberta  completed  the 
program.  fairly  large  audience 

tordially  applauded  the  singer  during 
tlie  evening.  Frederic  Persson  w'as  the 
accompanist. 


Philharmonic  Concert  5 

SAMUEL  BUTLER’S  contempt  for  the 
classics  would  have  found  ample  scope 
for  expression  at  last  night’s  Philharmonic 
concert.  The  “Tragic  Overture”  is  the 
least  Inspired  of  all  Brahms’s  orchestral 
works;  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  upon 
what  would  be  said  about  such  monu- 
mental dullness  if  it  Mere  signed,  not 
“Johannes  Brahms,”  but  “Johannes 
Ik-hmidt.”  Beethoven’s  violin  concerto,  too, 
Is  now  recognized  as  scarcely  worthy  of 
him.  In  spite  of  its  fine  moments.  It  is 
much  too  long  for  the  matter  In  it;  Bee- 
thoven takes  forty  minutes  to  say  what 
could  have  been  said  as  effectively  and  less 
boringly  in  twenty. 

The  mystery  is  how  a -work  so  spun  out, 
so  full  of  empty  repetitions,  could  ever 
have  been  regarded  as  a masterpiece; 
what  'would  be  said  of  any  other  com- 
poser 'who  repeated,  as  Beethoven  does 
in  the  finale  of  the  concerto,  the  same 
theme  no  less  than  eighteen  times,  wlth- 
out  modification,  in  the  first  few  minutes? 

Relief  from  this  orgy  of  decorous  dull- 
ness camo  M'lth  Loeffler’s  “La  Bonne 
Chanson” — also  over-long  for  its  material, 
but  interestingly  scored — ^and  the 
“Tristan”  Prelude  and  Llebestod,  of  which 
Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten  gave  a very  im- 
pressive performance,  and  in  which  the 
orchestra  surpassed  Itself.  The  cello  play- 
ing was  particularly  fine.  Mr.  Sclplone 
Guldl  played  the  solo  part  of  the  concerto 
with  a small  but  pure  tone,  but  '^ylth  a 
modesty  that  resulted  in  colorlessness. 

ERXEST  NEWMAN. 


t’hiiharmonic  adfcd"  To  its 

repertoire  at  its  concert  in  Carnegie 
Hall  under  Mr,  Van  Hoogstraten’s 
direction. 

• • • 

A good  many  things  have  happened 
since  1901— to  Mr.  Loeffler  as  well  as 
to  the  rest  of  mankind.  His  “Poem  ■ 
for  Orchestra,”  as  he  now  entitles  it 
(it  was  originally  called  “Avant  que  j 
tu  ne  t’en  allies, ”•  after  the  first  line  j 
of  Verlaine’s  poem),  does  not  sound  ; 
quite  as  it  did  when  we  first  heard 
the  gentlemen  from  Boston  play  it  un- 
der Gericke;  nor  does  it  sound  as  it 
did  under  Monteux  in  1918.  Like  Ver- 
laine’s “pale  etoile  du  matin,”  it  has . 
laded.  Much  of  it  is  still  beautiful, 
with  a shimmering,  luminous  exquisite- 
rcss  that  reflects  the  music  of  Ver- 
laine’s  delicious  lines  (of  which 
program  notes  last  night  Quoted  a 
marvelously  skillful  translation  by 

Mr.  Philip  Hale).  Mr.  Loeffler  can  do 
necromantic  things  with  orchestral 
odors— he  is  a magician  of  instru- 
mental hues  and  timbres.  But  often 
in  this  music  he  is  much  more  than 
that:  he  is  a master  of  instrumental 
song.  His  orchestra  sings  at  times 
with  a golden,  glimmering,  dewy  love- 
liness— as  in  the  “Poco  Adagio,”  with 
the  slow,  rapturous  song  of  the  violins 
rising  above  the  horns  and  woodwind; 
or  as  in  the  F major  passage  of  the 
“Andantino  con  moto,”  or  as  in  the 
magical  opening  and  closing  pa^es 
pa^es  that  are  individual,  distin- 
guished, memorable. 


Mwrence  Gilnmn 


Paul  Verlaine  married  a girl  with  a 
long,  pale  face,  a lisp,  and  a threat  of 
embonpoint,  who  was  capable,  he  said, 
of  “incurable  grudges.”  Tiie  spiteful- 
jiesa  of  this  girl  whose  name  was 
Mathilde  Mauth*.  took  quaint  forms. 
She  broL,  Verlain;  what  she  said  was 
•I  meal  ole  while  he  lay  in  prison  (it 
as  in  Paris,  in  1870,  and  \erlaine 
. :i  been  jugged  for  drunkenness)  He 
e if;  praised  it;  and  then  Mathilde 
observed  that  she  had  always  under-: 
stood  that  rats  made  excellent  eating. , 

A loving  wife!  v-i-l 

Verlaine  divorced  her.  But  while 
he  was  still  enamoured,  he  sent  to 
her  as  a wedding  gift  one  of  the  most] 
enchanting  garlands  of  love  poems  in 
literature,  “La  Bonne  Chanson.  The 
loveliest  of  these  poems  is  the  httn, 
the  one  which  begins,  “Avant  que  wU 
'ne  t’en  ailles.*'  It  'is  an  aubade,  a 
looming  serenade;  and  in  it  he  sings 
‘.exquisitely  of  the  eagerness  and  the 
^ecstasy  of  the  bridegroom,  who  is  both 
aiuorist  and  poet,  awaiting  the 
among  ripe  wheat  fields,  while  a thou- ; 
sand  quails  call  in  the  thyme  and  the  j 
lark  mounts  into  the  blue. 

• * • 1 
Almost  a quarter  century  ago  Charles 
Martin  Loeffler,  of  Alsace  and  Medfield, 
Mass.,  set  this  poem  to  music  for  an  , 

1 orchestra.  But  he  did  not  then  publish 
It  was  placed  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1902,  under  Gericke. 

■’  i-.n  Mr.  Loeffler,  as  is  his  fastidious 
custom,  put  the  score  away  in  his  desk, 
uncontent  with  its  instrumental  form. 
Much  later  he  revised  the  scoring  (but 
not  the  ;exture  of  the  music  itself)  and 
the  Boston  Orchestra  played  ^gain— 
this  time  under  Monteux.  Now  the 
re  is  published,  and  last  night  the  , 


But  this  work  is  far  from  represent- 
ing the  authentic  genius  of  the  com- 
poser of  the  “Pagan  Poem,”  which  is 
not  much  younger  than  the  paraphrase 
of  Verlaine.  Distinguished  and  per- 
sonal though  some  of  this  music  is, 
there  are  passages  in  it  that  Mr. 
Loeffler,  one  fancies,  would  discard  or 
recast  if  he  were  to  compose  the  work 
afresh.  He  would  probably  alter  the 
melodic  line  of  the  first  violins  at  the 
beginning  of  the  “Andantino”  passage 
in  G flat  so  that  it  should  sound  less 
like  a delicate,  distant  echo  of  Gounod’s 
“Faust,”  and  he  would  surely  remove 
the  suggestion  of  the  “Intermezzo” 
from  “Cavalleria  Rusticana”  that 
startles  one  at  the  “subito”  mark 
shortly  before  the  radiant  climax  of 
the  work;  and  there  are  other  things 
in  the  score  that  the  maturer  and  more 
exigent  Loeffler  would  not  have  writ- 
ten. Yet,  for  the  fresh  beauty  and 
tenderness  and  lyric  sweetness  that 
much  of  the  music  has,  one  abides 
those  moments  of  it  in  which  one  of 
the  rare  geniuses  of  our  time  has  not 
completely  registered  his  imaginative 
will. 

Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten  and  his  orches- 
tra played  the  piece  most  delicately,; 
with  true  poetic  sensibility  and  the; 
essential  note  of  cumulative  fervor. 

The  other  orchestral  numbers  on  the 
program  were  Brahms’s  “Tragic”  Over- 
ture, and  the  Prelude  and  Finale  from 
“Tristan”— now  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury old,'  as  the  years  go,  but  with  its  ; 
terrible  fires  unquenched  and  un-  ' 
quenchable.  The  soloist  of  the  evening 
was  Scipione  Guidi,  the  accomplished 
Concertmaster  of  the  Philharmonic, 
who  played  Beethoven’s  violin  concerto 
with  his  characteristic  refinement  'of 
tone  and  style  and  feeling.  He  was 
especially  happy  in  his  singing  of  the' 
Larghetto,  and  won  hearty  applause 
from  the  audience  at  the  close  of  his 
performance.  But  this  concerto  grows 
longer  and  longer.  When  will  some 
conductor  or  virtuoso  have  the  courage 
to  .cut  the  plethoric  and  sometimes 
tediously  repetitious  score  as  ruth- 
lessly as  certain  highly  respected  con- 
ductors cut  much  greater  works? 


”Yrhe  exception  to  the  beaten  track  of 
the  program  was  Charles  Martin  Loeff- 
ler’s  “Poem  for  Orchestra,”  as  it  is  now 
called,  inspired  by  the  exquisite  aubade 
from  "La  Bonne  Chanson,"  written  by 
"Verlaine  for  his  bride.  As  Brahms,  by 
one  of  those  mysterious  channels  known 
to  the  man  of  genius,  found  himself  in 
rapport  with  the  -spirit  of 
drama,  so  Mr.  Loeffler  reveals  In  his 
fantasy  a spirit  that  is  akin  to  the 
ecstatic  lines  . of  the  l^et.  There  is  the 
thought  of  the  vanishing  star  ana  ine 
“pale  morning  sky,”  mounting 

lark,  of  'the  cool  wind  that  stirs  the 
wheat  In  the  field,  of  the  rapture  °f  the 
lover,  and  the  rising  sun.  The  principal 
poetic  and  musical  motive  is  soon  stated. 

It  returns  now  and  again  like  a haunung 
refrain,  in  forms  akin  to  that  of  earlier 
measures;  it  is  also  the  subject  for  free 
variations  which  may  be  associated  with 
the  moods  of  the  text.  If  there  is  a de- 
fect of  proportion  in  the  piece  it  springs 
from  a too  luxuriant  fancy  on  the  part 
of  the  composer*  , „ , 

If  there  IS  an  Idiom  not  wholly  orig- 
inal it  Is  because  tl^e  Wagnerian  man- 
ner  of  building  to  a climax  was  his 
Instinctive  resort  in  expressing  emotion 
that  flooded  him.  With,  and  notwlth-  j 
standing  these  reservations,  the  music 
has  a beauty  that  is  rare  and  fresh  and 
secret.  Other  composers  will  not  find  [ 
this  beauty.  Mr.  Loeffler  knows  nature,  j 
but  remains  the  most  fastidious  of  work- 
men.  He  selects  for  his  composition  I 
materials  which  seem  already  to  have  , 
been  once  refined.  There  are  compos- 
ers who  build  like  carpenters;  here  i.s  a 
coniposer  who  will  have  nothing  to  do 
save  with  the  finest  jewels.  He  does 
not,  however,  proceed  In  an,,  unduly 
sophisticated  or  ’ precious  spirit.  Thei^ 
Is  sweep  to  the  music,  an  inner  glory 
and  vision.  We  know  of  no  lovelier 
evocation  of  a morning  mood.  In  cer- 
tX  later  works  of  Mr.  Loeffler  the 
Idiom  is  more  individual,  but  there  are 
few  in  which  he  writes  with  S"cb  /oiith- 
fulness,  such  poetry  and  ardor.  The 
audience  responded  to  his  1°"* 
with  obvious  pleasure  in  it.  It  provided 
a much  needed  element  of  contrast  In 
the  program. 


the  scherzo  from  the  symphony,  tHe~Bn- 
trance  of  the  Knights  of  the  Grail  and 
the  Good  Friday  Spell  from  ’’Parsifal”  ; 
Hans  Sachs’s  "Wle  dutlet  doch  der 
Flleder,”  from  ’’Melsterslnger,”  and  the 
thrice  glonous  prelude  to  the  same 
work.  This  was  performed  by  Mr.  Dam- 
j rosch  with  an  enthusiasm  and  musical 
feeling  that  won  merited  Applause. 


By  Deems  Taylor 


By  OBIK  DOWNES'. 


II  Till  II  Fillitinii  if-Y--' -^1’’"  Times. 

The  Philharmonic  Society. 

The  concert  given  by  the  Philharmonic 
loclety  last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall  was, 
with  a single  exception,  of  an  accus- 
tomed  fabric.  It  opened  with  Brahms  s ( 
"Tragic”  overture.  It  continued  with 
Beethoven's  long-winded  violin  con- 
certo admirably  played  by  Scipione 
Guldl.  concert  master.  It  ended  with  the 
Prelude  and  "Liebestod”  from  “Tristan 
and  Isolde.”  The  performances  were  of 
good  technical  quality  and  respectful  to 
the  composer.  Some  say  that  Brahms’s 
overture  is  wrongly  named,  but  the 
word  “Tragic”  does  not  appear  mis- 
placed when  one  realizes  the  Greek 
character  of  the  music.  Ancient  tragedy 
did  not  howl  and  writhe  and  declaim 
Its  woes  to  the  sky.  There  Is  In  this 
music  a restraint,  proportion  and  nobll'" 
Uy  of  expression  that  would  be  appro- 
priate as  the  accompaniment  of  Es-  j 
chuylean  tragedy.  There  Is  the  thought  ^ 
of  fate  and  cleansing  atonement.  This 
mood  is  weakened,  perhaps,  by  over- 
lengthy  development,  but  it  is  one  that . 
few  composers  save  Brahms  have  been  i 
yuccessful  in  putting  into  music.  i 


The  New  York  Symphony.  | 

A Wagner-Moussorgsky  program  was 
given  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Walter  Damrosch,  conductor,, 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Wagner  was  represented  by  the  scherzo 
from  his  youthful  symphony  in  C major 
and  by  excerpts  from  "Melsterslnger” 
and  “Parsifal.”  Moussorgsky’s  repre- 
sentation was  of  a more  novel  character. 
It  consisted  in  the  satirical  Peep  Show 
for  voice  and  orchestra,  played  in  this 
form  for  the  first  time  in  America,  and 

the  “Pictures  from  an  Exposition  J’  the 
latter  being  an  oretie.stration  of  the 
pieces  originally  composed  for  piano  oy 
the  Russian,  L.  Leonardi,  and  likewi.se 
heard  for  the  first  time  m iiu.=i  country. 

The  humor  of  the  ”■  •'P-bhow'  is 
rather  obvious  and  of  .•  pical  import. 
Perhaps  the  funniest  mea.sure.s  are 
those  of  the  waltz  which  parodies  The- 
ophlle  Tolstoi-”Fiff  ’ as  lie  was  know-n 
to  the  great  “Five”— an 
Patti  and  of  Italian  opera.  The 
Is  given  florid  einbelli.shmi'nts,  trills, 
&c..  and  simpers  ’‘ra-i>a-patii  to  the 
foolish  tune.  "The  critical  reactionaries, 
Zaremba  and  Famitzin,  are  also,  taken 
off,  the  former  by  a parody  oi  a Han- 
del melody,  the  la.tter.  wliqm  Moussorg- 
sky  Ukewl.se  caricatured  in  the  song 
“The  Classicist,”  by  .a.  phrase  from  one 
of  his  own  parlor  ballads.  And  then 
there  Is  the  skit  on  Seroff  and  his  opera 
Rogneda,  with  allusion  in  the  text  to 
bis  indignation  on  receiving  a Poor 
seat  at  the  opera.  The  Peep-Show, 

In  the  orchestral  version  of  Sir  Henry 
Wood,  owed  much  of  its  success  yester- 
day to  the  admirable  diction  and  vocal- 
ism of  Fraser  Gange,  It/  has  passages 
of  marked  originality,  but  for  the  great- 
er part  it  Is  farce. 

This  work  would  be  almost  as  ef.ective 
with  piano  as  with  the  rather  lieavy 
orchestration  heard  yesterday,  ilut  the 
“Pictures  from  an  Exposition,  origi- 
nally for  piano,  gain  greatly  03’  in- 
strumentation. There  are  other  orches- 
tral versions  of  these  pieces  in  existence 
than  the  one  used  by  Mr.  Damrosch,  by 
Tukhmalof.  Sir  Henry  Wood  and 
Maurice  Ravel.  The  Leonardi  version  Is 
dedicated  to  Igor  Stravinsky.  In  the 
performance  tfiree  of  the  ’ plctures^^ 
wore  omitted  — "H  vecchio  castello, 
"Bydlo”  and  “The  Cottage  on  Hen  s 
Feet.”  The  music  is  often  imaginative. 

It  is  true  that  as  "absolute”  mus  e 
some  of  it  would  not  stand  ; but,  while 
Moussorgsky  was  not  'always  able  to 
find  the  complete  musical  embodiment 
of  impressions  made  by  the  drawing.s  of 
Hartmann,  he  made  some  very  inter- 
esting discoveries  while  making  the  at- 
tempt. The  "Promenade,”  with  Its 
swinging  melody  in  Russian  folk  aty*® 
is  admirable,  and  makes  a fine  effect 
each  time  that  it  returns  with  changed 
orchestration.  The  conversation  of 
Samuel  Goldenberg  and  Sclftnuyle  Is  a 
scene  painted  for  the  ears,  without  the 
u.se  of  color  or  cardboard ! ‘ Gnoiiius 

is  the  same  Moussorgsky  who  wrote 
the  music  for  the  idiot  of  "Boris  Godu- 

Most  impressive  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the 
tone-picture  of  the  "Catacombs  of  Paris, 
which  should  only  be  hea-rd  with  the  or- 
chestra. There  are  lighter  touches,  such 
as  the  Dance  of  the  Little  Chicks  sug- 
gested by  the  drawing  for  a ballet  in 
"Trilby.”  Here  is  music  of  imagination 
and  prophetic  individuality,  w'ritten  long- 
before  a Strauss  had  arrived  to  astonish 
the  world  by  tils  orchestral  realism  and 
his  singular  power  of  giving  vivid,  defi- 
nite meaning  to  his  music.  The  orches- 
trail  version  seemed  an  eloquent  oi^i 
and  truly  sj-mpathetlc  to  the  ®®"ip°ser's 
purpose.  Mr.  Koussevitsky  in 
has  performed  Ravel’s  orchestration  of 
these  pieces,  which  It  would  be  nseiul  to 

’'^le  Wagner  excerpts.  In  detail.  Were 
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In  1832,  when  Wagner  was  nine- 
teen years  old,  he  wrote  three  over- 
tures, the  last  being  a prelude  to  Rau- 
pach's  drama,  "K-oenlg  Enzlo.”  His 
sister  Rosalie,  who  was  an  actress.  ‘ 
managed  to  got  it  performed  at  the 
theatre  where  the  play  was  running, 
without  the  composer's  name,  how-  ’ 
ever,  appearing  on  the  program.  It  | 
went  so  well  that  the  management 
finally  did  venture  to  print  Wagner's 
name,  much  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  youthful  genius. 

"After  this,”  writes  Wagner  in  hla 
autobiography,  "I  tried  my  hand  at  a 
big  symphony  (in  C major).  In  this 
work  I showed  what  I had  learned 
by  using  the  influence  of  my  study 
of  Beethoven  and  'Mozart  toward  the 
achievement  of  a really  pleasant  and 
intelligible  work." 

The  “big  symphony"  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance yesterday  afternoon  in  Car- 
negie Hail,  where  Walter  Damrosch 
played  the  scherzo  movement  from  it 
as  the  opening  number  of  a Wagner- 
Moussorgsky  program.  "A  really 
pleasant  and  intelligent  work”  is  an 
excellent  description.  It  is  a little  more 
pretentious  than  Mozart,  a little  light- 
er than  Beethoven,  Is  well  construct- 
ed and  neatly  scored,  and  shows  not 
a glimmer  of  originality. 

How  Wagner  managed  to  traverse 
the  distance  between  the  C major 
symphony  and  opening  of  the  tem- 
ple .scene  in  “Parsifal”  (which  fol-  | 
lowed  it  immediately  on  the  program) 
in  the  space  of  one  lifetime  will  re- 
■ main  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  art 
of  mu  .sic.  ' The  . mystery  deepened, 
rather  than  cleared,  as  one  heard  suc- 
ce.s.sively  the  "Good  Friday  Spell” 
(with  ilischa  Mischakoff  giving  am 
excellent  performance  of  the  solo  vio- 
lin part  devised  by  Mienlawski), 
Sachs’s  monologue  from  the  second 
act  of  “Die  Melstersingcr,”  and  the 
overture  to  that  immortal  comedy. 

The  Moussorgsky  portion  ox  the 
afternoon  was  devoted  to  performances 
of  Sir  Henry  Wood’s  orchestral  ver- 
sion of  "The  Peep  Bhow."  with  Fra-ser 
Gange  a.s  soloist,  and  Leonidas  Leo- 
nardl's  orchestration  of  the  former’s 
: piano  suite,  “Pictures  From  an  1-x- 
! position." 

1 Both  were  first  American  premieres, 
tbut  neither  seemed  a valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  limited  repertory  of 
Moussorgsky  works  for  orchestr^ 
"The  Peep  Show,”  originally  written 
ifor  voice  and  piano,  to  be  performed 
! before  a gathering  of  yioussorg.sky  s 
friend.s  at  the  home  of  the  critic  btas- 
soff  is  a series  of  musical  burlesques 
of  various  music  critics  and  composcr.s 
of  his  day.  It  must  have  been  .amus- 
ing at  the  time,  and  would  lie  siill.  in 
a small  crowffl.  but  it  is  thin  fare  for  a 
symphony  audience,  and  the  elaborate 
scoring  only  emphasizes  its  essentially 
impromptu  character. 

Inflated  scoring  also  harms  "Pic 
lures  From  art  Exl)V>sition. ” which 
used  to  sound  very  charming  when 
Harold  Bauer  playe.1  them  on  the 
nlano  Mr.  Le<marcli’s  transcription 
cans  tor  an  orchestra  that 
to  interpret  the.  decline  ami  fuU  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  but  which  i.s  severa 
sizes  too  large  for  Moussorgsky  s in- 
nocent thumb-nail  sketches. 

• It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch’a  orchestra  played  both  pieco.s 
very  well,  and  that  the  audience, 
seemed  hugely  pleased.  The  prognun 
will  be  repeated  to-ntght. 

By  THEODORE  STEARNS. 

Back  to  T.oeffler's  s.Tmphonic  poem. 
Lawrence  Gilman  states  in  the.  Bhil-  ^ 
liarmonic  program  notes  that  the  music 
was  suggested  to  the  conipo-scr  after 
readiug  the  fifth  poem  m Haul  \ <w- 
lainc’s  "La  Bonne  Fhausoii.’  Mr  di*- 

tinguished  colleague.  Philip  ' 

trana’ated  that  poem  into  h.nghsh.  Some 
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months  a^o,  when  T went  up  t6“SingT5nr" 
to  review  the  orohest?-a  there,  I noticed 
how  the  t)o.vs — between  the  iiiimbers 
that  they  played  for  me — looked  long- 
inxl.v  through  the  barred  windows  of  the 
chapel  to  “that  little  patch  of  blue  that 
prisoners  call  the  sUy.“ 


7, OP  Kendall  Amos.  Doris  Doe. 
Audrey  Uliuiui.  Geruude  VVatto, 


LLl  a- 


f ? 


Thinking  of  this  last  night,  the  last 
; lines  of  Hale’s  translation  seemed  par- 
; ticularly  pathetic: 

“Turn  .vour  fpce.  drowned  by  the  dawn 
and  its  blue— O the  joy  among  ripe 
wheat  fields! — 

“.Make  m.v  thoughts  shine  yonder — far 
off.  O so  far! — the  dew  glistens  on  the 
hay — 

"In  the  sweet  dream  wherein  my  love, 
still  sleeping,  stirs — hasten,  hasten: 
for,  lo,  the  go’den  sun!” 

INA  BOURSKAYA  AS  CARMEN. 



Again  an  Animated  and  Colorful 
Heroine  of  Bizet’s  Opera. 

Ina  Bourskaya,  gay  in  vivid  gree.ns 
and  scarlets  of  Spain,  was  a dark  but 
comely  and  colorful  heroine  of  the 
Metropolitan’s  second  crowded  perform- 
ance of  “Carmen”  last  evening.  The 
Ru.ssiarf  artist  returned  to  the  rOle  in 
which  .she  had  made  her  d^but  last  year 
in  New  fork  and  previously  through- 
out the  West.  Queena  Mario,  Martinelli 
and  Mardones  reappeared  In  a familiar 
cast  and  Hasselnians  conducted. 

Miss  Bourskaya.  animated  and  vital, 
shared  with  the  tenor  and  tlieir  com-  ■ 
panlons  in  many  curtain  calls  following, 
the  scenes  of  Bizet's  favorite  opera. 


Eugene  Frey  in  Baritone  Songs. 

A comparatively  large  audience  filled 
Town  Hall  last  evening  and  warmly  ap- 
plauded Kugene  Frey  throughout  hi.s 
song  recital.'  Mr.  Krey  ha.s  a tuneful 
baritone,  of  no  extraordinary  extent  and 
not  always  secure  on  Its  vocal  founda- 
tions, but  It  had  the  effective  quality 
of  giving  plea.sure  to  its  listeners,  a 
something  personal  which  appealed  to 
j their  sympathies.  7ui’.  Krev  had  chosen 
[some  old  and  well-tried  favorites  for  an 
opening,  and  though  they  were  far  from 
being  sung  in  the  grand  manner,  they 
did  not  fall  of  their  effect:  Handel  and 
Gluck  never  could. 

He  followeii  thi.s  with  .Massenet  and 
Messager,  charming  the  ear.s  of  hi.s  pat- 
ron.s  with  the  latter’.s  air,  '’i.a  Mal.son 
Irise"  fioi.i  “Kortunlo,”  an  air  which 
had  to  be  repeated. 

Jfr.  Frey's  spell  continued  through  hi.«  ' 
German  group,  consisting  of  gems  by  ' 
Brahm.s.  Strauss  and  Franck.  He  ended 
with  four  song.s  In  English,  not  the  least 
appreciated  poilion  of  his  program.  A. 
Ru.ss  Patterso'n  officiated  at  tlie  piano. 

Mischa  Leon,  Tenor,  Sings  Again.  ! 

Mischa  Leon,  singing  in  Aeolian  Hall 
last  evening  at  8:4u  to  a still  later  ar- 
riving audience,  gave  hi.s  second  recital 
here  In  .some  confusion  of  program,  as 
he  explained  in  a speech.  His  own  book 
of  tran.slatlon.s.  whicli  he  followed  in 
part,  showed  a .scholarship  rare  in 
tenors,  as  did  his  interpretations  of 
modern  Frencli' lyrlc.s  of  I.ill  Boulanger, 
ravel  and  a half-dozen  more  heading 
the  list.  Vocally  seeking  expressive 
phrase  ofl'nfj-  than  pure  tone,  he  was 
at  liomel  in/  English  and  Danish  songs 
and  'a  from  Hugo  Wolf.  The 

Isteer-ciai’  <omposers  put  liea\y  de- 
nt on  aecom- 
b.v  Walter  , 


and  ^ jioU))  from  Hugo 
Isteer-dav  <omposers  put 
mands  nit  only  on  voice  bul 
panimenfc  admirably  done 
Golde.  I ^ 


Operetta  Presented  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria 

The  first  ppri’onnance  of  “Car- 
mela."  a Spanish  oporelta  by 
‘ Percy  D (In  Coster,  was  pre- 
sented at  I he 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  last  eve 
11  I n R for  till 
benefit  of  ili'- 

la'.iie.-;’  Ilorpitai 
ml  Saint  Bar 
I h o I o in  e w ' a 
Hospital  a n (I 
'liinic.  Among 
he  iiromiiieiii 
MAf  ' , .natrons  w li  o 
enl  e r I a i n e (I 
iiariies  at  the 

nerfo  r m r n •'  e 

11:,  ' 

Mnritnn.  I 

ing.  .Mrs,  rownsend  Morgan, 
i Mrs.  Oakleigh  V,,(i 
I Pii'llp  A.  K,  Franklin  ' r, 
\VilIian  Hi  11  I’roetoi.  .\Irs. 
Ha  Bid  r>fp  dnlck.  .'VIr  Levi. 

Ledyard.  .Jr,  and  Hi. 

Dm  ■ I-  .se  de  Rlrhel'nii 

Ai'iung  those  w!io  pnrHcipal  •' 
in  fh<  performam.  «»-re  the 

ft ' - 1 ' ' I'm  .fen ' i 11'  1 1 

Franlili'i,  Anna  C.  Hu  ton  f'ln 
nelia  l.ivini' .Ion,  PaiiliiK  IPidion 

I 


tPett  Dal  lifont©  Makes  Her  Debut, 

I '’'"er-  fji  T 'tn'.Ejilti9n  of  Yesterdsy'  i Ttr — 
Totl  dal  the  soprano  who  has 

had  conspfcuovia'  ^tjccosses  in  leading 
Italian  .and-.;:Sbtith  Alinerlcan  opera 
houses  and  hnbhi’irctrently  as  a member 
of  the  Chicago';  Opera  'Association,  made 
her  first  appearaiu:'e...ln  New  York  in 
the  title  part  of  "Lucia  dl  Lainmcr- 
moor"  last  night  In , the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  Miss  dal  Monte  is  noted 
as  a coloratura  soprano.  The  voice 
seemed'  last  night  to  have  a lyrical 
rather  than  a coloratura  character.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  her  technic  was  in- 
I adequate  to  the  bravura  passages  of 
Donizetti ; these  were  sung  competepUy, 
often  with  brilliancy,  but  not  with  that 
freedom  and  electrical  virtuosity  which 
Justifies  the  coloratura  music  and  its 
interpreters.  What  Miss  dal  Monte  did 
lio  \ya.s  to  give  the  utntosi  musical  sub- 
, .stance  that  could  be  given  to  the  facile 
i inu.sic  of  Donizetti  and  to  make  of  the 
unfortunate  Lucia  as  credibly  dramatic 
a figure  as  possible. 

1 She  often  gave  lyrical  passages  a true 
pathos  and  .she  colored  her  tone  effec- 
tively for  emotional  purposes.  This  was 
the  more  admirable  an  achievement,  in- 
I asmucli  as  the  voice  is  not  a large  one, 
and  not  capable  of  wide  range  of  dra- 
matic effects.  But  thdre  w’ere  plausibly 
emotional  moments  in  the  mad  scene, 
and  in  this  scene  the  cadenzas  were 
1 treated  not  only  with  technical  adequacy 
but  with  musicianship.  Passages  of  the 
cadenza  often  omitted  by  other  singers 
were  restored  by  Miss  dal  Monte,  with 
results  that  gave  a greater  measure  of 
significance  than  is  usual  to  these  pas- 
sages. There  was  also  the  gift  of  the 
singer  for  the  stage.  Her  is 

plump  as  the  figures  of  many  mezzo- 
soprani— particularly  those  who  die  as 
Violetta— tend  to  be,  but  she  has  beauti- 
ful hands  and  arms,  and  expressive 
gestures.  She  is  a sincere  interpreter,  a 
real  musician,  and  a woman  who  has 
•'vidently  worked  out  with  care  and 
thought  her  Interpretive  equipment.  This 
Was  not  a sensational  appearance,  but  It 
was  a successful  one,  and  the  success 
was  of  an  uncommonly  legitimate  order 
for  a singer  of  such  a style  an.l  an  opera 
of  the  nature  of  "Lucia. “ There  was 
long  and  laud  applause  for  Miss  dal 
Monte  at  each  moment  sanctioned  bv 
the  traditions  of  the  opera.  She  had 
reason  to  bo  gratiaed  with  her  recep- 
tion. 

Mario  Chamlee  took  the  part  of  Ed- 
gardo,  AS  had  been  announced,  in  spite 
of  a cold,  and  gave  a performance  that 
was  praiseworthy  in  its  vocal  quality 
;end  its  interpretation.  Mr.  de  Luca 
.bad  to  sing  loudly  to  fill  the  house,  as 
fill  singers  do— a little  too  loudly  for  the 
riest  good  of  tone  and  style.  For  an 
artist  less  accomplished,  his  perfor- 
mance would  have  been  admirable.  Mr. 
Miardones  sang  with  his  accustomed 
soihonty,  though  his  pitch  was  now  and 
figialn  under  the  weather.  Mr.  Bada 
did  ' what  could  be  done  with  the  color- 
Ifss  role  of  Arturo.  The  conductor.  Mr. 

. score  vigorously,  if  not 

with  the  refinement  and  elegance  which 
are  Snalienable  qualities  of  even  the 
more  rapid  invention.s  of  Donizetti.  The 
ecenlc  settings  of  the  opera  are  highly  > 
hrtlstic — worthy.  In  fact,  of  greater  i 
things. 

Ale.tander  Brailowsky's  Recital. 

Not  many  young  pianists  who  have 
wade  appearances  in  America  in  recent 
years  play  with  the  poetry,  the  indl- 
I viduality  and  the  fire  that  characterized 
the  performance  of  Alexander  Brailow- 
eky  last  night  in  Aeolian  Hall.  He  is 
a born  virtuoso  in  the  highest  sense  of 
I that  word.  He  feels  instinctively  the  re- 
I sources  of  the  piano,  and  makes  of  it 
I that  sings  and  throbs 

with  color.  Sometimes  his  temperament 
gets  a little  the  better  of  him ; some- 
times he  ignores  or  distorts  a detail  in 
a manner  that  might  be  called  by  a 
.''trict  purist  disrespectful  of  the  com- 
poser. But  tills  is  seldom : when  it  oc- 
quickly  forgotten,  because 
the  big  line  of  the  performance  absorbs 
the  detail  that  has  been  slightly  askew, 

I and  the  ovenvhelming  lemi)' rament  and 
j sincerity  of  the  artist  compel  respect 
and  response  in  those  who  listen. 

In  Mr.  Brailows.;y’s  playing  of  a big 
Chopin  group  there  was  continual  vari- 
ety of  color,  dramatic  contrast,  poetic 
atmosphere.  Passages  that  are  custo- 
marily taken  as  a matter  of  course  by 
performer  and  audience  alike  had  fresh 
significance.  There  was  no  matter  of 
course  in  these  performances.  The  pian- 
ist interpreted  with  equal  comprehen- 
sion the  exquisite  song  of  the  D flat 
nocturne  and  the  splendid  visions  of  the 
great  F sharp  minor  polonaise.  The  au- 
I dlence  felt  the  musical  personality  of 
the  interpreter— a man  born  to  perceive 
and  to  reveal  beauty;  not  a scholiast 
or  an  opportunist  v.ho  by  some  accident 
had  successfully  followed  a musical 
career. 

Mr.  Brallowsky  was  applauded  with- 
out stint,  and  his  program  became  much 
longer  than  announced  through  the  num- 
ber of  encores  he  was  obliged  to  add  to 
the  program. 


“Marta”  Delights  at  Metropolitan. 

A special  performance  of  "Marta”  de- 
^ghted  a largo  audience  at  the  Metro- 
politan yesterday  afternoon.  They  found 
a refreshing  charm  In  its  sparkling 
music  and  naVve  plot,  a reaction  against 
th'  triple-distilled  tragedies  of  present- 
liuy  opera.  There  was  a great  deal  of 


fine  Stftfilrig  Troth  the  four  “pr-fhCiTRu 
characters,  taken  by  Pitmccs  Alda  as 
Lady  Harriet.  Kathleen  Howard  as 
Nancy.  Adamo  Dldur  as  Plunkett  and 
Gigli  as  Lionel. 

The  applause  was  prolonged  for 
Gigli  3 air  in  the  third  act.  and  the 
many  curtain  calls  singled  him  out  for 
special  notice.  The  conductor,  Gennaro 
Papi,  was  also  called  before  the  curtain 
for  the  excellent  work  of  the  orchestra. 

The  chorus  wa.s  good  and  the  mise  cn 
seine  all  that  could  be  desired. 

YESTERDAY’S  morning  mit- 
sicale  at  the  Biltmore  at- 
tracted a fashionable  audience  of 
good  size.  Marguerite  D’ Alvarez, 
beautifully  gowned  in  silver  and 
sabld,  sang  In 
a golden  voice 
songs  by  Deems 
Taylor  Robin- 
son and  Velas- 
quez, and  arias 
from  “Carmen” 
and  "Samson  et 
Dalila." 

Geraldine 
Leo,  a very 
young  violinist 
with  a great 
future  looming 
near,  played 
Leonard’si  "Sou- 
venir,’’ with  Its 
^ glorified  version  "rClT  Rut& 
anthem,  and  works  by  Mendel.s- 
^sohn,  Florillo,  Musin  and  othtrs. 

XNew  lorK  sympiiony 

Walter  Damrosch,  conductor  of  the  New 
York  Symphony  Society,  led  his  players 
through  the  same  program  last  night  in 
Carnegie  Hall  that  they  played  the  after- 
noon before  in  the  same  place,  but  there 
were  few  vacant  seats  despite  the  heavy 
rain  and  the  repetition.  The  program  was 
divided  between  Wagner  and  Moussorgsky, 
although  the  two  pieces  by  the  latter 
composer  were  orchestrated  by  other  mu- 
sic writers. 

Both  the  Russian’s  pieces  were  given 
their  first  hearing  in  this  country  at 
Thursday  afternoon’s  concert.  "The  Peep- 
Show,”  arranged  by  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood, 
is  a caricature  of  Moussorgsky’s  contem- 
poraries and  was  sung  by  Fraser  Gange. 
who  also  sang  Hans  Sachs’s  Monologue 
from  Wagner’n  "Meistersinger”  In  the  first 
part  of  the  program.  The  other  Russian 
novelty  was  "Pictures  from  An  Exposi- 
tion,” orchestrated  by  a young  man  born 
In  the  land  of  the  Czar,  but  now  living  here 
— L.  Leonard!,  twentv-thrae  vaaro  nia — . 

is  said  to  have  several  pieces  ot  his  own 
to  his  credit.  The  "Dance  qf  the  Little 
Chicks"  and  the  "Great  Portal  of  Kiev" 

' were  the  best  of  the  seven  pictures.  Like  so 
much  modern  music,  there  was  more  noise 
than  harmony. 

The  first  half  of  the  program,  with  the 
Entrance  of  the  Knights  of  the  Grail  and 
the  Good  Friday  Spell  from  "Parsifal,” 
with  Wagner’s  Scherzo  from  Symphony  in 
C,  was  of  regulation  concert  standard  and 
was  meticulously  handled  by  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch. Mischa  Mlschakoff,  "first  violin,” 
played  the  solo  in  the  Good  Friday  Spell. 
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By  OLIN  DOWNES.  I 


From  a Lat^TZuition  of  Yesterday’s  Timks. 

Premiere  of  “Jenufn.” 

iENUFA,  opera  in  tliree  acts,  after  a 
Czechoslovak  folk-play  by  Gabriele 
I’reiss.  German  translation  by  Max  Grod 
from  the  Bohemian  text  as  arranged  by 
Iho  composer.  Music  by  Leos  Janacek. 
At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Grandmother  BuryJa Kathleen  Howard 

X-.aca  Kleinen Martin  Ohman 

Stew  a Buryja Rudolf  Kaubenthal 

The  Sexton’s  Widow.  .Margarete  ATatzenauer 

jenufa Maria  Jcrltza 

The  Mill  Foreman Gustav  Schuetzendorf 

The  Village  Judge James  Wolfe 

His  Wife Laura  Robertson 

Karolka* Kllen  Dalossy 

A Maid Grace  Anthony 

Barena Charlotte  Ryan 

An  Aunt Marie  Mattfeld 

Conductor.  Arthur  Bodanzky. 

i.eos  Japacek’s  "Jemifa.’’  an  opera  of 
singular  originality,  naivete  and  uneven- 
ness of  invention  and  effect,  was  given 
Its  first  performance  yesterday  after- 
noon by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany. The  libretto  is  taken  bodily 
from  the  text  of  the  drama  "Jeji 
Postorkyna"  ("Her  Step-Daughter") 
by  the  Czech  playwright  Gabriele 
Preis.-!.  It  Is  a realistic  tragedy 
of  peasant  life  In  a Moravian  vil- 
lage. The  original  drama  Is  longer 
and  no  doubt  better  proportioned  than 
the  pages  of  text  that  Janacek  selected 


for  mu.slcal  sotting.  The  co  .iposer  was 
forced  to  condense  a good  deal  in  ar- 
ranging his  libretto ; then,  after  finish- 
ing his*  score,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
cut  fully  ono-.sixth  of  its  contents,  in  or- 
der that  it  should  be  of  proper  length  for 
P'  l formancc.  This  has  cau.sed  cHsion.s 
which  are  in  places  too  great.  In  other 
place.s  too  small.  H«,*re  action  drags, 
tiiere  a climactic  moment  is  passed  dv^r 
too  quickly. 

I The  I'e.sult  1.S  a fir.st  act  that  Is  com- 
pact. spirited,  racy,  and  second  and 
third  acta  which  fall  far  short  of  the 
earlier  proml.se  of  tlie  opera. 

It  Is  fair  to  conclude  these  things, 
after  only  two  hearings  of  the  work  at 
riros.s  .'eliearsal  and  performance,  for  the 
production  i.s  one  of  the  mo.st  brilliant 
the  Metropolitan  has  given  this  season, 
from  whatever  point  of  view  it  is  estf- 
ir.ated,  and  the  music  itself  is  no  rccon- 
j dite  affair:  it  is  as  simple,  as  naive 
I and  unaffected  as  the  nature  of  the  man 
who  wrote  it.  It  doe.s  not  demand  de- 
tailed  analysis,  althougli  the  theories  of 
) the  composer,  and  hi.s  methods,  too,  are 
Interesting;  it  strikes  home,  at  his  best. 
Instantaneously.  When  it  mis.ses  the 
mark,  this,  too,  is  quickly  felt  by  the 
auditor.  In  such  respects  the  score  is 
like  the  play  and  its  characters:  it  i.s 
most  convincing  where  it  is  mo.st  direct, 
impulsive  and  of  the  soil;  it  falls  short 
where  plaj-wright  and  composer  have 
been  puzzled  and  led  from  their  path  by 
dramatic  unreality. 

At  first  the  drama  moves  rapidly.  Its 
motives  are  quickly  bared,  and  one  de- 
velopment follows  immediately  on  the 
heels  of  the  other,  as  should  be  with 
a pIay|of  the  veristic  kind.  Later,  there 
is  more  talk,  and  less  concise,  dynamic 
treatment  of  situations.  Jenufa,  step- 
daughter of  the  widow  Burya,  is  loved 
by  the  half-brothers.  Stewa  and  l^aca. 
wiio  work  by  the  side  of  the  girl  in  the 
mill.  Stewa  is  a hand.some  ne’er-do-well. 
Laca,  a stronger  character,  cherishes  a 
pas.sion  which  is  deep  and  bitter.  Jenufa 
yields  to  Stewa,  and  discovers,  as  he  i.s 
called  to  the  barracks,  that  she  is  with 
child.  Stewa,  lucky  in  everything,  es- 
capes the  conscription.  He  returns  home 
with  the  recruits,  uproariously  drunk 
The  widow,  ignohant  of  the  state  of 
alfairs,  interrupts  the  rejoicing  and  for- 
bids the  marriage  until  Stewa  has  proved 
tliat  he  can  keep  sober  for  at  least  a 
year.  Laca,  consumed  with  jealousy 
slashes  Jenufa’.s  cheek  with  his  knife, 
that  her  beauty  may  cease  to  fascinate 
ids  brother  and  the  match  be  broken 
off. 

'This  is  the  end  of  the  first  act,  which 
aftords  a picturesque  background  of 
peasant  life.  In  the  second  act,  Jenu- 
fa s child  having  been  born,  the  widow 
summons  Stewa,  and  begs  him  to  marrv 
her.  Stewa  refuses:  it  develops  that  he 
has  become  tl*  betrothed  of  the  judge’s 
daughter,  Karolka.  Laca  comes.  To 
: him  the  widow,  in  turn,  tells  the  truth. 
Laca  would  marry  Jenufa,  but  the 
thought  of  Stewa’s  child  is  unendurable 
to  him.  The  widow,  wno  lias  druggeii 
Jenufa.  say.s  the  cldld  has  died.  While 
the  mother  lies  unconscious  she  drowns 
the  child  in  the  riwr.  Laca  and  Jenu- 
fa are  about  to  marry  when  the  infan- 
Gcicle  IS  discovered.  Jenufa  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  murderer,  but  Laca 
protects  her  from  tiie  villagers,  and  the 
widow  confesses  her  crime. 

Karolka.  come  with  Stewa  to  the  wed- 
* Itirn.^  from  him.  Jenufa  prepares 
to  fly  from  tiie  scene  of  lier  disgrace, 
hut  Laca  consoles  her.  He,  too,  com- 
mitted a crime  against  love  when  he 
{ictcu  to  turn  his  brotliGi*  from  h^r 
Together  they  will  go  forth  and  expiate 
the  past.  The  curtain  descends  to  an 
apotheosis  by  strings,  wood  and  brass 
choir. 

This  opera  was  composed  wdicn 
Janacek  was  nearly  .“>0  years  old,  a man 
of  exceptionally  vigorous  and  emotional 
, temperament,  capable  of  highly  dra- 
matic expression,  as  certain  of  his 
choruses  have  sliovvn,  but  with  little  ex- 
perience of  the  tlieatre.  He  has  striv’on 
to  expres.s  hi.s  characters  in  miusic  not 
, compounded  of  folk  mvlodv,  but  derived 
i.  from  fundamentally  popular  origins.  He 
discovers  a melody  much  more  subtle 
I and  expressive  of  cliaracter  and  impulse 
than  folk-music  in  the'  popular  speech 
This  melodic  ess-ence  of  speech  lie  has 
endeavored  to  amplify  and  develop  in  his 
score. 

He  finds  a music  incorrigibly  sincere, 
overwhelmingly  human  in  the  inflec- 
tions. rhythms,  accents  ot,the  national 
tongue.  He  has  sought  to  discover  and 
I embody  in  his  music  these  utterances- 
"How  the  human  individual  utters 
words  of  love;  how,  with  what  intens- 
' ity  he  expresses  hi.s  hate;  the  melodic 
curve  of  energy— the  melodic  turn  of 
the  word,  torn  from  life— real  life  is 
needed  in  opera : instead  we  get  too 
often  the  melody  of  song  and  dance." 

As  an  opera  composer  he  stands  nearer 
tq  Mou.ssorgsky  liian  to  any  other  musi- 
cian, a realist,  but  not  a mere  imitator 
or  photographer  of  life. 

In  pl.-ces  in  ’ Jenufa"  he  imitates 
rather  naively  the  effect  of  the  arrested 
millwheel  by  means  of  wood  struck  with 
sticks.  He  has  said  that  the  cutting  of 
the  harvest,  the  prattle  of  conversation 
the  humming  of  telegraph  wires,  all 
carry  a inu.sic  of  their  own.  But  he 
li.stens  above  all  "to  the  Iimnan  soul 
revealing  itself  in  speech." 

These  conception.s  are  more  than  ab- 
•stract  theorie.s  with  the  composer.  Often 
in  the  flr.s?  act,  they  show  themselves 
in  declamation  of  much  trutlifulness  and 
emotion.  There  are  lieard  impulsive  ex- 


,1-i  orii  i tliat  come  stiaigut 
„ Il„  ;v  ;',iin  hf'art.  U is  a pity,  in 
H WBV  iii.ii  it  "ss  necessary  to  present 
ih.  oi'hT!.  ill  (iorinan  trnnslatiun.  for 
till-  spontiitp'oiis  and  penuinc  ■.xprcsslon 
w.Milil  iloiibtliss  have  been  even  more 
ni  inifest  if  It  had  b.  ep  at  «>' 

In  the  orlslnnl  Czeeh.  Notwithstanding 
tills  ihe  nn  inees  of  text  and  music  were 
often  strIl'inR.  The  t'zeeh  peasant  re- 
peats a word  or  a Phrase  very  often  ' 
with  different  inflections  and  nitensittes 
of  feeling,  and  this  is  admirably  tran- 
scribed by  the  composer. 

Tlu*r(?  affi  cortaln  d6V6lo])rnonts  ot 
•what  might  be  ealled  "speech''  mo- 
tives quite  different  from  Wagnerian 
devetopments  of  .ivinphonic  motives  and 
mare  native  to  pure  'irama-  Ihus  the 
• irlv  entreaty  of  Jenafa  to  the  imago 
oV  the  Virgini,  the  melodic  line  rising 
with  the  repetition,  is  a typical  in.stance. 
Then  is  heard  the  im  ii  and  jealousy  of 
l.aca, 'standing  by,  the  i 

of  .lenufa  to  bis  teasing,  the  talk  of  the 
old  grandmother.  All  these  things 
fresh  spontaneous,  peasant-llke  ami 
truthful  to  a degree.  In  ensemble  pas- 
sages the  composer  excels,  as  for  ex- 
artiple,  the  joyous  commotion  when  the 
news  of  Stewa  s return  Is  announced, 
the  entrance  of  that  reprobate  and  his 
I'ompanioiis ; the  songs  and  hilarious 
dances:  the  muttering  of  l^ca  and  the 
Jlill-hnml.  sharpening  the  knife.  These 
tilings  sliow  tile  composei-  in  lus  nietiei. 

In  the  following  acts  his  inventum 
flags  he  experiments,  toys  with  this 
figure  and  that  in  liis  orches-tra,  and 
signally  fails  to  expand  the  big  enw- 
tional  crises  in  adequate  music.  He 
lapses  into  Italianisms.  repeats  orches- 
f,  ,il  figures  after  the  manner  of  Puccini 
.ij,.. liinteil  in  tlic  first 


dislionoretl  0 wife.  ' hW  ‘ r<5inumRi 
j ■e:id''ast.  However,  and  IHc  two  g:o' 
out.  li.and  In  hand,  to  face  what  the 
i iiiiivle.s  would  call  "The  riatvn  of  a' 
I.rapjmr  To-Arorroav." 

Tlv-  pliv  is  r.'ilher  crcaJty  and  old- 
fa-sliiniii-^l  in  con-strucMon — all  the 
o--positjon  is  got  over  by  means  of 
golllohule-s  t'nd  aaidos — bristles  with 
iniprohfibtiltles.  and  is  so  completely: 
^estitulc  of  .any,,  humoi- .that  jts.  very! 
solemaliv  eventually  becomc.s  Its  own 
comb  relief.  Nevertheless,  In  spitej 
of  these  shortcomings  it  makes  a| 
fairly  good  melodrama,  and,  perform-! 
ed  in  a moderately  .small  theatre  by 


The  casting  of  the  opern  Is.aa  good 
as  the  staging:  there  watS:  not  a mem- 
ber of  Saturday’s  company  that  one 
would  hr  VO  cb.'itigcd. 

Mine.  Jmdtza.  in  the  title  role,  a 
plcttu-o  of  fresh,'  rustic  loveUncss, 
acted  and  sang  with  never-falling  va- 
riety and  vitality,  ipaklng  her  one 
emotional  scene.  In  the  second  act.  a 
momimt  of  touching  simplicity,  and 
pathos  Mmo.  Mntzena-uer.  happily 
cast  in  a role  that  exactly  .suited  her, 
both  vocally  and  dr.amatically.  gave  c 
performance  of  imoying  sincerity 


eise  for  It. 
comes  out 


goi'd  ^ctor 
tjcre.s'tin.g. 


would,  T Imagine,  he  in-| 


f,  ,il  figures  after  the  manner  or  cucenu 
lilascagni  had  been  hinted  in  the  first 
aCti,  There  are.  certain  excuses  for 


Its  The  situations  are  repetit  The 

vidow  and  Jenuffc  are  oo‘ni<ib  5 ^ | 
tlic  top  of  their  vbices  about  v much 
the  same  thing  for  nearly  two  a • tne 
entrances  of  Ste'wa  and  Paca  o not 
furnish  significant  music.  Th<-  ®niy 
changes  came  with  the  appearance  of 
Uie  crowd  in  the  lust  act  and  the  wed- 
ding songs  and  dances  Certain  na*rc 
prot-eedings  miss  fire 

Among  them  is  the  violin  .solo 

as  Jenufa  realizes  that  she  has 
lost  her  child.  WTicn  he  has 
situations  susceptible  to  treatmwt 
bv  a composer  of  his  methods  and  tern 
perament,  and  when,  above  all  he  is 
dealin"  with  types  rather  than  With 
sharply  cut  personalities  and  sustained 
mooEs,  Janacek  is  spontaneous  and  dis- 
tinctive : but  when  long  musical  and 

emotional  flights  are  ciilled 

situation  demands  musical  development 
and  psychology,  the  composer  is  at  a 

'°t'nder  no  circumstances  is  it  easy  to 
transplant  a folk  opera  froni  its  onginal 
setting.  For  Jenufa  the  Metropolitan 
• Opera  House  is.  in  the  first  place,  too 
Targe;  in  the  second  place,  it  is  a work 
which  requires  singers,  and 

■ audience  that  are  native  to  h.  tor  an 
entirely  sympathetic  presentation  and 

p*'*Nothfng  was  lacking  in  yesterday’s 
11  performances  that  could  have  been  pro- 
■ vided  in  a great  American  'yn® 

The  performers,  almost  without  excep- 
tion. excelled  in  dramatic  Interpret.atlon. 

' The  ensemble  was  the  finest  we  ba-'® 
seen  this  season ; the  most  finished  m 
its  detail;  the  best  coordinated  in  its 
collective  character,  Mme.  Jerit^s 
Jenufa  is  undoubtedly  one  of  hei 
finest  accomplishments.  Tpe,  .■5he  Is 
too  tall  for  the  short  skirts  of 
Moravian  peasant  girl— and  her  oostume 
was  gorgeous  — to  do  Justice  to  her 
shapeliness.  Dut  in  the  sometimes  con- 
strained, sometimes  impetuous,  coun- 
1 trlficd"  gesture.s,  In  the  passionate  ana 
simple  character  that  she  drew,  she 
made  a remarkable  impression,  ana 
more  than  once  carried  through  scenes 
tliat  would  otherwise  have  •wholly  failed. 


JanacoIi’K  'Mnsical  Theories. 

•Done  as  rtii  opera,  however,  in  an 
enormous  house  like  >:he  "Metropoll- 
Un,  it  would  need  not  only  good  act- 
ing and  .singing,  <bait  a musical  score 
of  tremendous  emotional  and  dramatic 
power'  to  make  It  effective.  And  un- 
fortunately Leo9  Janacek,  although  a 
fine  mu.slclan  •with  excellent  taste  and 
a sensitive  ear  for  word  values,  shows 
little  evidence  in  ’’Jenufa’  of  being  a 
composer  of  any  particular  distinc- 
tion or  dramatic  power. 

The  book  of  “Jenufa”  la  written 
throughout  In  prose,  and  in  setting 
the  words  to  m'uslo  Janacek  has  em- 
ployed a method  of  his  own  by  which 
he  claims  to  capture  what  he  calls  ^ 
“the  melody  of  the  spoken  word,'*  1. ' 
6.,  make  his  \'X>cal  line  follow  the 
natural  •cadences  and  Inflection  of 
accents  of  speech.  It  Is  difficult  to  i 
see  just  how  this  “word-melody”  dlf-  | 
fora  essentially  from  the  "tone- 
speech”  of  Wagner  or  the  melodious 
paiTando  of  Debussy.  The  effect  on 
the  ear,  certainly,  Is  virtually  the 
same. 

But  Janacek  neglects  to  do  with  his 
orchestra  either  of  the  things  that 
Wagner  and  Debussy  did  with  theirs. 
No  matter  bow  speech-like  the  dia- 
logue tn  the  Ring,  for  instance,  the 
orchestra  i.s  always  singing,  for  Wag- 
ner generally  allows,  his  instmment.s 
to  supply  the  emotional  stimulus  of 
melody  even  when  his  singers  are' 
most  conversational.  Debussy,  in 
"iPelleas  et  Melisande,”  eschews  con- 
tlnuou.s  melody,  even  In  the  orchestra, 
hut  underlines  his  musical  dialogue ' 
with  an  iridescent  web  of  compli- 
cated rluThms  and  shifting  harmonies 
that  have  a tremendous  emotional  ef- 
fect upon  the  auditor. 

Janacek’s  orchestra,  however,  offers 
even  less  melodic  interest  than  his 
vocal  parts,,  and  his  harmonic  and 
rhythmic  scheme  I.s  usually  of  the 
(Simplest.  After  hearing  a full  re- 
hearsal and  a performance  I was  able 
to  distinguish  only  three  or  four  pas- 
sages that  might  bo  called  melodious, 
and  at  least  two'  of  those — tJie  peasant 
chonis  and  dance  in  act  1 and  the 
dance-song  of  the  girls  in  act  8 — were 
probably  folk  songs. 

A score  that 'pos.ses.ses  neither  mel- 
odio  nor  harmonic  Interest  cannot  be 
ex-pected  to  do  much  to^ward  enhanc- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  any  stage  ac- 
tion, and  tile,  most  the  “.Jenufa” 


1 Thl.s  lyric  drama  from  Czeoho- 
Biovakia.  which  had  Its  American  pre- 
i miero  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Is  on® 
lo-  those  naive  operas  of  peasant  1 ^ 

1 strongly  realistic  and  "-tion^tsUc  m 
' f . .-or  that  the  •Germans  call  Volk- 
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music  ever  accomplishes  is  to  ke 
from  Interfering  with  the  dra-ma.  , 
virtually  never  helps  It.  It  ”Jenuf£ 
Is  a success  it  will  have  to  be  .so 
the  strength  of  the  book  and  the  ac 
Ing. 

An  Exceptional  I*roilncti'.>n. 

The  latter,  by  the  way.  deserves  tl 
most  unqualified  praise.  .Mr.  vi 
Wymetal  has  staged  the  opera  con 
pletely  in  terms  of  the  theatre  ai 
has  made  an  extraordinarily  fine  ji 
of  it.  Handling  of  the  crowd.s 
superbly  picturesque  and  realistic  ai 
v-r  :bou  ninulded  the  .principals  into  r 
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First  Performance  of  “Jenufa” 

4 1T  X that  a CREMT"  said  a well-known 

’ ^ dramatic  critic  of  the  characters 
in  one  of  the  Ibsen  plays.  “What  a crew!” 
-we  may  say  also  of  the  people  in  “Jenufa,” 
that  had  its  first  American  performance 
(in  German)  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  on  Saturday.  .V  more  complete  col- 
lection of  undesirables  and  incredibles  has 
never  previously  appeared  in  any  one 
opera. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Moravia,  where  the 
Brethren  come  from.  If  these  people  are 
normal  specimens  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  I am  not  surprised  at  the 
Brethren  leaving  it.  The  central  character 
of  the  story  Is  a singularly  repellent  old 
female  named  Burya,  w^lio  is  the  widow  J 
of  the  local  sexton.  What  this  poor  gentle- 
man died  of  is  not  stated;  but  I should, 
think  that  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
his  wife  would  have  ju.stlfled  any  coroner 
in  holding  an  inquest.  Burya’s  one  pas- 
sion in  life  is  her  step-daughter  Jenufa. 
This  young  person  is  loved  by  Stewa  and 
his  step-brother  Laca.  Stewa  is  a good- 
looking  young  cad  who  seems  to  do  what 
he  likes  wilii  the  more  impressionable 
maidens  of  the  village.  To  show  his  delight 
in  escaping  conscription  he  gets  very 
drunk,  and  behaves  badly  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  village,  Including  Jenufa: 
whereupon  Burya  tells  him  he  cannot 
marry  the  girl  till  he  has  proved  for  a 
year  that  he  can  give  up  the  drink.  Left 
alone  with  Jenufa.  the  amiable  Laca,  m a 
fit  of  jealousy,  slashes  Jenufa  across  the 
face  with  his  knife,  hl.s  theory  being  that 
Stewa  love.s  her  only  for  her  beauty. 

Burya’s  plans,  however,  are  frustrated 
jy  the  tact  that  it  is  already  almost  time 
ror  Jenufa  to  call  in  the  services  of  an 
accoucher.  Obviously  her  reputation  has 
to  be  saved  somehow,  for  these  Moravian 
villages  are  as  censorious  as  villages  arc 
everywhere.  In  corresponding  circum- 
stances in  England  the  girl  would  go  on 
a visit  to  an  aunt  at  the  seaside.  The 
Moravian  synonym  for  this  seems  to  be 
going  to  A'ienna.  So,  as  far  as  the  village  is 
concerned.Jenufa  Is  in  Vienna  while  her  1 
child  i.s  being  born  in  Burya’s  back  room. 

When  the  second  act  opens,  the  interest- 
ing but  superfluous  Infant  is  eight  day^ 
old.  The  master-mind  of  Burya  now  rises 
to  the  situation.  .She  puts  Jenufa  to  sleep 
tvUh  poppy-tea,  sends  for  Stewa,  and 
implores  him  to  marry  the  girl.  But  Stewa, 
in  spite  of  his  being  so  good-looking,  is  not 
totally  devoid  of  sense.  He  states  quite 
lucidly  and  impartially  his  rea.son3  for 
being  unable  to  oblige.  The  scar  on 
.lenufa's  cheek  has  put  her  out  ot  the 
runnii  g for  the  local  beauty  stakes:  Burya 
surely  does  not  expect  a connoisseur  like 
him  to  take  over  a piece  of  damaged 
goods?  Then,  again,  he  is  a.  bit  scared  by 
.lenufa’s  intellectual  attainments.  Does 
.she  not  teach  the  > illage  boys  to  read  and 
write?  Stewa  is  a devotee  of  female  love- 
line.ss;  he  does  not  want  to  marry  a high- 
brow, T'Airther,  he  is  frightened  to  death 
of  Burya  herself,  he  tells  her;  she  strikes 
him  as  a bit  of  a witch. 

At  this  point,  I must  confess,  my  sym- 
pathies went  out  to  Stewa;  the  prospect 
ot  having  Burya  for  a mother-in-law  w'ould 
be  enough  to  scare  any  young  man  off 
matrimony.  Finally,  he  is  going  to  marry 
the  judge’s  daughter,  ivho,  if  not  quite  as 
good-looking  as  Jenufa  used  to  be,  has 
more  money.  But  Burya  lays  the  last 
straw  on  the  poor  camel's  back  when  she 
tells  him  that  Jenufa  has  had  a child  by 
Slim.  After  that,  of  course.  It  is  quite  Im- 
possible for  him  to  marry  the  girl,  even 
for  the  sake  of  old  times. 

Then  Burya  sees  that  there  is  nothing 


She  goes  into  the  neTt  room,  i 
with  one  ot  those  bundles  of  j 
rajfs  that  on  the  stage  are  supposed  to 
contain  a baby,  and  rushes  out  ot  the  j 
house  distractedly.  In  convivial  countries  j 
they  put  champagne  on  ice.  In  . Moravia, — 
or  at  all  events  in  the  metropolitan  prov- 
ince known  as  Moravia  Operatica,  they  ' 
apparently  put  babies  on  ice.  The  river  is 
handy,  the  window  1s  opened  by  a thought- 
ful stage  management  to  let  us  see  what 
awful  weather  it  is  outside,  and  that  Is 
the  end  of  little  Stewa  the  second.  Burya 
tells  Jenufa  that  she  (Jenufa)  must  have 
forgotten  that  she  has  been  ill  with  fever 
for  two  days,  during  which  the  baby  has 
died. 

Jenufa  no  doubt  wonders  how  a little 
thing  like  that  could  have  escaped  her,  hut 
she  dutifully  accepts  Burya’s  statement 
for  gospel.  Indeed,  being  in  an  accepting 
mood,  she  also  accepts  Laca,  who  happens 
to  come  In  just  then.  He  too  has  been  a 1 
little  scared  when,  a little  while  before,  ha 
heard  that  Jenufa  had  had  a baby,  but  it 
was  a relief  to  learn  that  It  is  dead.  The 
noble  young  fellow  has  quite  forgiven 
Jenufa  for  having  had  her  cheek  slashed 
by  him,  and  Jenufa,  recognizing  at  last 
what  a fine  nature  he  has,  promises  to 
marry  him.  As  sh3  tells  him,  Ste'wa  may 
have  the  looks,  hut  he  has  the  beautiful 
j soul. 

In  the  third  act,  we  see  the  village 
gathered  together  for  the  wedding;  even 
Stewa  and  his  fiancee  are  there.  All  IS 
1 going  well  till  some  busybodles  rush  In  in 
great  excitement.  The  baby's  body  has 
' been  discovered;  apparently  the  distracted 
Burya  had  not  properly  tested  the  thick- 
ness of  the  Ice.  She  nobly  confesses  in 
order  to  save  Jenufa.  I am  sorry  to  say 
that  this  young  lady  does  not  seem  fully 
I 1o  appreciate  the  sacrifice:  for  after  Burya 
has  been  led  away  to  justice,  instead  of 
taking  immediate  steps  to  get  into  touch  gi", 
Tvith  the  best  criminal  la-wyer  in  the  vll- 
lage.  she  stays  behind,  after  all  the  others  jl  aw 
have  gone,  to  sing  an  operatic  love-duet 
«•)*’■!  ■’  p':' 

, .L,.  Tiaca.  story  Janacek  has  writ-  P-'J 
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ten  music  that  is  obviously  the  work 
man  who.  however  many  works  he  mac  | 
have  to  his  credit,  is  only  a cut  above  | 
the  amateur.  The  best  things  in  the  score 
are  the  national  songs  and  dances,  ■which 
are  charming.  For  the  bigger  moments  he 
has  mostly  nothing  but  conventional  oper- 
atic formulae.  IJ  Is  a little  puzzling,  to  the 
non-Czech  listener,  to  find  cheerful 


In(i 


nil 

‘felgh 


national  dance  rhythms  running  through 
some  of  the  most  tragic  scenes  of  the  play  • 


' icte« 
jtapi 

hui 

ius'j 


Apparently  in  these  Central  European 
countries  you  do  everything  to  one  of 
these  rhythms;  you  shave  yourself  to  a 
Krakoviak,  cut  a man’s  throat  to  a Mazur- 
ka, and  bury  him  to  a Csardas.  jf®'- 

The  company  labored  hard  to  make  these  |ii' t 
absurd  stage  figures  credible  to  us;  but  |»!  t 
Mr.  LaubenthaJ.  for  all  his  intelligence,  w 
could  not  bring  Ste'wa  to  life,  and  Mr.  Wfi 
Oehman  seemed  none  too  happy  as  Laca.  W 
Mme.  Matzenauer  was  duly  convulsive  as  '! 
Burya,  and  admirably  realistic,  for  nat-  i f 
urally  you  could  not  expect  a poor  woman 
■with  so  much  on^er  mind  to  .sing  -with 
perfect  melodlou.s/ess.  I did  not  see  Jenufa.  Kip- 
anj-where,  but  liir  clothes  were  worn  by  jhiit 
Mme.  Jerltza,  wAo,  if  she  ■was  more  .self-  fM-n 
conscious  than  I imagine  the  real  Jenufa  lihii 
would  have  be|q,  sang  Infinitely  better.  , 
The  opera  was  diarmlngly  staged,  and  the  jt!l( 
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costumes  were  1,  delight  to  the  eye. 


'The  arrival  of  Julius  Bledsoe  to- 
ward the  end  of  last  season,  cau.sed 
a mild  sensation  in  the  rank  of  the 
rapidly  thinning  concert  engage- 
ments. This  Negro  baritone,  who 
had  somehow  achieved  a creditable 
musical  education  •w'hile  working  also 
for  a degree  of  doctor  of  medicine, 
wa.s  one  of  the  agreeable  surprises  ^ 
which,  sometimes  spring  out  of  a week| 
which  is  othenviso  uneventful. 

yesterday  he  sang  again  in  Town  _ 
Hall.  His  voice  has  gained,  if  U t 

thing.  In  richness  and  power:  it  ^ j ? . 
smooth  and  sonorous  in  its  lower  rcs- 
Ister  and  the  slight  uncertainty 
tonation  in  his  upper  iiotrs  ha.s  dis- 
appeared. The  progi  - lU  tertea  is 
range  ot  interpretation’  it  .swept  from 
Bach,  Brahms  and  Handel  to  the  . 
evitable  spirituals  and  bright,  exoii  1 


ft 


iongs  from  Peru.  For  alfTTio  breadth  j 
uid  force  of  his  style.  IMr.  Bledsoe  i 
showed  remarkable  subtlety  in  fol- 1 
iowing  these  varying  moo^,  which 
he  invested  with  a simplicity  and 
^ncerity  of  his  own.  He  made  the 
Ijlrltuals  more  Jovial  and  less  plain- 
ve  than  those  of  Roland  Hayes  and 
)td  more  emphasis  on  their  racial 
, iallty.  This  obvious  comparison 
' Pith  Mr.  Hayes  will  arise,  but  really 
I ^ has  no  place  here.  The  two  voices 
• ^ad  styles  have  nothing  In  /jommon  : 
i xcept  that  both  are  warmly  sympa-  ] 
_£  hetlc.  j 

Katherine  Bacon  gave  a song  re-  ' 
dtal  in  the  afternoon  also,  with  a 
program  which  was  gi'ouped  about 
Beethoven’s  Sonata  Appassionata  and 
which  includes  Schumann’s  "Etudes 
Syrirphoniques.’’  In  the  evening,  the 
Yale  University  Glee  Club  was  sched- 
uled for  its  second  annual  concert  j 
it  Town  Hall.  "Aida”  was  announced  j 
as  the  opera  at  the  Metropolitan.  I 

Katherine  Bacon’s  Piano  Recital. 

Katherine  Bacon,  the  pianist,  returned 
at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  In  a niatifffee 
characterized,  as  her  recitals  have  been 
In  several  .seasons  past,  by  a kindling 
energy,  a gem-like  fineness  of  e.vecutlon 
In  detail,  no  less  than  by  her  broader 
appreciation  of  classic  master.s.  She  was 
heard  by  a friendly  audience  In  the 
(■'Appassionata")  sonata  of  Beethoven. 
.Schumann’s  "Symphonic  Studies,  .some 
Chopin  and  Liszt.  To  lighter  pieces  by 
Bavel  and  Dohanyi.  she  added,  for  the 
first  time  here,  three  agreeable  studies 
by  Aurelio  Gio.'ni.  pianist  of  the  Elshuco 
Trio  of  New'Tork. 

NEGRO  BARITONE  SINGS. 


Itral  work  by  Mr.  Carl  Ruggles,  entitled 
;’’Men  and  Mountains.  ’ I trust  I may  be 
allowed  to  offer  my  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Ruggles.  He  must  feel  very  much  better 
now  he  has  got  that  out  of  his  system. 

ERNEST  NEWMAN. 


jNew  Works  at  the  Season’s 
First  International  Guild 
Concert 


jlius  Bledsoe  Again  Gives  a Mati. 
lee  of  Songs  In  Four  Languages. 
Julius  Bledsoe,  a negro  baritone  from 
?xas.  now  a medical  student  at  Colum- 
, reappeared  in  a matinee  of  songs  in 
•ur  languages  yesterday  at  the  Town 
all.  His  audience  recalled  him  after 
jrcell’s  "Conjuror's  Sowp"  and  It  en- 
red  not  only  one  of  Brahfns’s  "Liebes- 
:der.”  Ouparc's  "Invitation  au  Voy- 
:e,"  lyrics  of  La  Forge  and  Emil  Polak. ! 
s accompantst,  ^but  also  the  "spirit-, 
ils."  "Go  Down,  Moses’  and  "Keep  1 
InchIn'  Along."  to  which  he.  added  | 
They  Have  Laid  Away  My  Lord." 

The  singer's  diction,  least  clear  In  Eng- 
sh.  still  l.ngs  behind  his  dramatic  Intel- 
gence  and  remarkable  hushed  tones  of 
natural  beauty  rare  on  the  professional 
age. 


International  Composers’  Guild 
le  most  Interesting  thing  at  the  con- 
of  the  International  Composers’  Guild 
night  was  a new  Fantasy  for  wind 
■uments  by  Jlr.  Eugene  Goossens,  who 
ucted  the  first  performance  of  it.  One’s 
Impression' of  it  can  only  be  super- 
. but  It  certainly  gave  a good  deal 
teasure.  It  Is  melodious,  fluent  and 
iiful;  and  all  through  it,  in  spite  of 
ne  or  two  little  Stravinskyisms,  we 
bee  that  genuine  Goossens  whom  the 
few  works,  and  especially  the  admlr- 
^ejlnfonletta,  show  to  be  emerging  from 
ore  imitative  Goossens  of  a few  years 

h ’'Labyrinth'’  of  Mr.  FYederick  Lau- 
was  new  to  me.  Mr.  Laurence  Is  a 
i"!  Englishman  who  has  done  some 
agreeable  work  on  a modest  scale. 
« It  for  granted  that  the  ’’Labyrinth’’ 
correctly  played  last  night.  If  so.  I 
Id  like  to  he.ir  it  played  the  other 
it  might  sound  better.  liflss  Ursula 
tile,  whose  voice  has  grown  In  power 
has  become  richer  In  quality  since  I 
heard  It,  sang  a number  of  familiar 
in  excellent  style,  though  the 
nf  Egon  tVelle.sz  seemed  no  less  im- 
ble  than  usual. 

vel’s  latest  work,  the  "Tzigane,’’ 
h I heard  In  London  a few  months 
with  a piano  accompaniment,  was 
la.st  night  with  the  new  orchestral 
npaniment  the  composer  has  written 
, This  is  so  skillful  a piece  of  work 
bs.  In  and  by  Itself,  a pure  delight 
i«  ear:  but  the  violin  part  (played 
light  by  Mr.  Andre  Polah)  has  little 
beyond  that  of  containing  practi-  , 
e--ei  ■ effect  that  can  be  produced 
e liislrument.  The  work  as  a whole 
c lows  the  once-talented  Ravel 
ig  one  stage  nearer  still  to  bccom- 
h»  complete  futllltarlan. 

• I.", cram  al.so  Included  an  orches- 


! First  concert  of  the  season  by  the  Inter- 
j national  Composers’  Guild,  conducted  by 
'Eugene  Goossens.  assisted  by  a chamber 
orchestra  of  players  from  the  State  Sym- 
phony. Soloists:  Ursula  Grevllle,  soprano; 
Andre  Pollah,  violinist.  At  Aeolian  Hall. 

PROGRAM 

1 "Labyrinth" Frederick  Lawrence 

For  woodwind,  horn,  harp  and  strings 
(First  performance) 

2.  "Men  and  Mountains" Carl  Ruggles 

for  chamber  orchestra 
(First  performance) 

3.  a.  Merciless  Beauty."  three  Chaucer 

Rondels R.  Vaughan  Williams 

For  voice  and  three  string  instruments 
(First  time  in  America) 

b.  "Whistle,  whistle  auld  wife" 

P’.  G.  Scott 

For  voice  and  piano 
(First  performance) 

c.  "I  bended  unto  me  a bough  of 

May" Felix  AVhIte 

For  voice  end  piano 
(First  performance) 

d.  "There  is  no  more  to  say". .Owen  Mase 

For  voice  and  harp 
(First  time  in  America) 

e.  "Aurora" Egon  Wellesz 

Vocalized  for  soprano  and  chamber  orchestra 

Ursula  Greville.  soprano;  Marie  Miller, 
harp;  Carlos  Salzedo.  piano 

4.  Fantasy Eugene  Goossens! 

For  wind  instruments 
(First  performance)  ! 

5.  Tzigane Maurice  Ravel' 

Rhapsody  for  violin  and  orchestra 
(First  time  in  America) 

Andre  Polah. 

It  is  no  longef  possible  to  doubt 
1 that  there  is  a public — large,  alert, 

I inquisitive — for  the  significant  new 
music  of  our  time.  One  of  the  proofs 
of  this  immensely  cheering  fact  is 
that  the  International  Composers’ 
Guild,  which  was  founded  in  1921  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  hearings  to 
new  music,  has  so  materially  enlarged 
its  public  that  it  must  needs  give  its 
I concerts  this  season  at  Aeolian  Hall 
instead  of  in  the  smaller  auditoriums 
I of  the  theaters  where  for  the  last 
three  years  its  stimulating  exhibitions 
have  been  held. 

Last  night  at  the  Guild’s  first  concert 
of  the  present  season  in  Aeolian  Hall 
the 'room  was  crowded — not,  be  it  noted, 
to  hear  our  old  friend  Demetrius 
Poundergood  play  the  Liszt  Sonata, 
a Chopin  group  and  the  C sharp 
minor  Prelude  of  Rachmaninoff,  but 
to  hear  a program  bristling  with 
the  names  of  some  of  the  most 
pernicket.v  of  those  conspirators 
against  the  chord  of  the  dominant 
ninth  who  are  known  to  the  upright 
as  perpetrators  of  “that  dreadful  mod- 
ern music,’’  and  who  have  somehow 
contrived  to  survive  amazingly  the 
ridicule  and  the  disesteem  of  those 
who  like  them  not.  There  was  Mr. 
Carl  Ruggles,  for  instance,  whose  seven 
I generations  of  New  England  ancestors 
I have  not  saved  him  from  the  clutches 
I of  the  Polytonalists;  and  Mr.  Egon 
Wellesz,  pupil  of  Schonberg. 

I * • » 

The  program  was  a sort  of  cross- 
section  of  what  is  too  innocently  and 
trustingly  called  musical  “modernism” 
— which  is  not  one  thing,  but  a dozen 
things,  some  of  them  not  "modern” 
at  all,  in  the  special  sense  that  is  given 
to  that  word  in  current  discussions. 
■Vaughan  Williams,  for  example,  is 
classed  among  the  British  modernists. 
But  there  is  little  that  is  "modernistic” 
about  his  music,  and  the  innocent 
hearer  might  listen  to  a great  deal 
of  it  without  ever  suspecting  that 
he  was  facing  one  of  the  bogey  men 
of  the  New  Age.  Especially  would  j 
he  be  unsuspicious  in  the  presence  of 
the  lovely  group  of  ,;ongs  that  Miss 
Ursula  Greville  sang  lo  imaginatively 
and  rightly  at  last  nic'ht’s  concert — 
settings  (composed  in  (920)  of  three 
rondels  by  Chaucer,  wr.uten  with  ex- 
traordinary skill  for  s>,prano  voice, 
with  accompaniment  of  t-t<0  violins  and 
cello.  Vaughan  William^  has  captured 
exquisitely  the  archaic  {spirit  and  im- 
plications of  the  words,  and  has  woven 
about  the  quaint  and  lovely  verse  a 
musical  pattern  of  haunting  charm. 
Miss  Greville  made  a pronounced  suc- 
-ess  with  her  singing  of  them  and  was  , 

rsuaded  to  repeat  the  last.  j 

’or  is  there  anything  to  make  the 
of  the  arrested  Brahmsian  creep 
Eugene  Goossens’s  new  "Fan- 
'or  flute,  oboe,  clarinets,  has-  I 
orns  and  trumpets,  which  he  ' 

composed  especially  for  the  Guild  and 
revealed  last  night  for  the  first  time 
anywhere.  This  is  a brilliant  work, 
melodious  after  the  old-fashioned  man- 
ner, harmonized  in  the  style  of  the 
I Debussyan  past  (indeed,  some  of  it 
take.s  us  back  to  composers  even  more 
I unequivocally  classical  than  Debussy). 

; Ii  is  delicately  and  ingeniously  devised, 


I and  Mr.  Goossens  makes  skuiiui  use 
little  band  of  wind  players, 
eliciting  a remarkable  variety  and 
subtle  richness  of  tone  color  from  the 
I nine  instruments. 

* * * 

The  “Labyrinth”  of  Mr.  Frederic 
Lawrence  (an  English  composer  nitherto 
unknown  here)  begins  somewhat  more 
daringly,  with  a determined  acidula- 
tion  of  the  harmonic  brew;  but  the 
composer  soon  lapses  into  unashamed 
Scriabinism,  and  we  find  ourselves  back 
among  the  pink  lights  and  perfumed 
cozy  corners  of  "Le  Poeme  de  I’Extase,” 
with  the  Faune  piping  outside  the  win- 
dow and  Tristan  mooning  in  the 
back  yard.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  given 
us  here  a one-movement  fantasy  for 
wind,  harp  and  strings,  and  he  has 
written  it  poetically,  with  glints  and 
promises  of  a fugitive  beauty.  But 
the  influences  that  molded  it  are  a 
bit  too  evident  for  the  listener’s  peace 
of  mind. 

The  three  songs  by  Messrs.  Scott, 
White  and  Mase  were  not  important,  j 
though  the  curiously  individual  harp : 
accompaniment  of  Mr.  Mase’s  setting  of  | 
Blin  Carman’s  Sapphic  lament,  “There’ 

is  no  more  to  say.”  ■would  hear  exami- 
nation. Wellesz’s  "Aurora,”  a vocalize 
in  coloratura  style  for  voice  and  cham- 
ber orchestra,  which  invites  the  soprano 
to  perilous  ascents  above  the  'l^ff 
(to  D and  E in  alt),  has  a touch  (Kr  rap- 
ture in  the  soaring  melodic  line,  and 
Miss  Greville  soared  intrepidly  with 
the  music.  But  the  piece  has  no 
marked  physiognomy. 

* t 0 

By  far  the  most  original  item  on  the  , 
program  was  Mr.  Carl  Ruggles’s  "Men  ' 
jand  Mountains,”  which  he  calls  a “Sym- 1 
phonic  Ensemble.”  It  is  written  for  a ! 
chamber  orchestra  of  woodwind,  brass,  i 
seven  strings,  piano  and  cymbals,  and  i 
consists  of  three  short  movements,  en- 
titled “Men”;  "Lilacs”;  "Marching , 
Mountains.”  The  score  bears  a quota- 
tion from  William  Blake:  "Great  things 
are  done  when  men  and  mountains 
meet.” 

Mr.  Ruggles  is  well  fitted  to  set 
Blake  to  music.  He  is  a natural 
mystic,  a^  rhapsodist,  a composer  who 
sees  visions  and  dreams  fantastic 
dreams.  The  wild,  gigantic,  tortured 
symbols  of  Blake’s  imagination,  his 
riotous  and  untrammeled  excursions  in 
the  world  behind  the  heavens,  are  all 
of  a piece  with  Mr.  Ruggles’s  thinking. 

I There  is  a touch  of  the  apocalyptic, 
the  fabulou^,  about  his  fantasies.  He 
is  the  first  unicorn  to  enter  American 
music.  ^ He  is  the  master  of  a strange, 
torrential  and  perturbing  discourse. 
We  are  not  always  sure  that  we  under- 
stand what  he  is  saying,  but  we  sus- 
pect that  this  is  our  fault,  not  his. 
His  music  seems  to  us  to  be  utterly 
original.  He  has  forgotten  the  gods  of  l 
I yesterday  (if  he  ever  bowed  to  them).  i 
He  is  no  polite  snitcher  of  Debussyan, 
Scriabinian,  Stravinskyan  formul®. 
Like  Landor,  he  drinks  out  of  his  own  I 


Sometimes  he  is  thrilling  and 
puissant — as  in  that  joyously  dissonant 
"proclamation”  that  opens  "Men  and 
Mountains.”  And  in  his  middle  move- 
ment, for  the  strings,  he  has  found  a 
strange,  new  poignancy  of  harmonic 
and  polyphonic  speech,  a translation 
into  tones  of  that  picture  which  evi- 
dently haunted  this  dweller  among  New 
England  hills,  and  which  Dorothy  (Can- 
field has  fixed  for  the  eye  in  her  vivid 
prose:  “‘Lilacs,’  wistful,  frail,  tenu- 
ously complicated,  tells  of  the  ebbing 
away  of  humanity  from  the  scenes  of 

I its  old  conquests,  of  sagging  rooftrees 
1!  and  rotting  farmhouses,  of  the  soft- 
footed  advance  of  the  forest  hack  over 
the  land  which  man  had  wrested  into 
his  own  hands,  of  dust  on  deserted 
hearthstones,  of  ‘brush  in  the  pastures,’ 
that  New  England  phrase  which  to  any 
Yankee  brings  up  the  whole  picture.” 
This  New  Englander  with  a touch  of 
Blake — of  Blake’s  rhapsodic  fantasy, 
Blake’s  piercing  and  swift  simplicity — 
may  not  write  music  that  we  should 
call  “beautiful.”  Yet  to-morrow,  or 
the  day  after,  we  may  call  it  that. 


International  Composers'  Guild. 

It  is  a good  and  fruitful  thing  for 
certain  musical  societies  to  specialize  in 
the  production  of  new  and  ultra-modern 
compositions.  It  is  a good  thing  for 
reviewers  to  attend  these  concerts  and 
give  their  opinions,  for  what  they  may 
be  worth,  of  the  compositions  inter- 
preted. . The  greater  cart  of  these  com- 
positions are  likely  to  have  a short  and 

unhappy  existence,  but  this  does  not  de-  ! 
prlve  sLh  concerts  of  their  value  to 

GuUd, 

'"'^■■on^ast^nVht‘1n‘^TooUH^  Hall.  New 

I i^ijiison  iJiSl  . I'rQiila  (xr<*villGi 

"’"'"''nr  Al^dT’l’olah.'  ’or: 

i \irjrio  Miller  h’lrp- 
1 <’he.<tra  composed  '“J and 


1 


•ductor  in  thi.s  city.  d’h..  program  iTI- 
• •’i".' u"  ‘ hamlier  orHicstra : 

„ ^ V Frederick  l.a  ure'nce  : a 

work  .similarly  .scored,  by  Carl  Hug- 
gies,  .Vlen  and  Mountaln.s"  : song.s  for 
voice  and  various  tnstruinentg,  by 
Williams.  F.  0.  Scott.  Felix 
'V  hitc,  OW'D  .Mase  and  Egon  Wellesz;  a 
fantasy  for  wind  instruments  bv  Mr 
(joossens,  and  Ravel’.s  "Tzigane,”  for 
solo  violin  and  orchestra.  These  were 
all  first  performances  or  performance; 
for  the  first  time  in  America. 

Tile  best  music  came  last.  "Tzigane” 
was  given  its  first  performance  in  the 
present  orchestral  arrangement  about  a 
iiiouth  ago  under  Mr.  Mengciberg  Ir 
Amsterdam.  This  is  an  Ironic  treat- 
I inent  of  the  .style  of  the  olrl  violin  con- 
SfT',?/  The  compo.ser  Imagines  a gypsy 
fiddling.  There  is  ttic  slow  cauenza, 
rhapsodic  preluding  and  at  last  launch- 
ing into  the  fiery  Czardas.  V\'e  do  not 
rate  this  amusing  piece  among  Ravel’i 
great  compositions,  but.  as  is  usual  with 
liHs  master  of  his  craft.  It  Is  superbly 
written  The  old  violin  technic  Is 
mocked  and  then  metamorphosed  in  new 
and  ingenious  ways  that  would  have 
astonished  a Vieuxtemps  or  de  Beriot. 
Inp  coloring  accomplished  with  a few 
Instruments  is  a fresli  surprise  to  the 
ear.s,  even  In  these  days  of  color  mad- 
ness and  V’irtuosity  and  ev’en  with  that 
magician  of  the  instruments.  Maurice 
Ravel.  This  i.s  a Jeiix  d'esprit  bj'  a 
man  with  a supreme  knowledge  of  his 
I business,  witli  w'hom  technic  itself  l.s 
almost  an  art  instead  of  a means,  and 
wlio  wastes  not  a pen  stroke  In  gaining 
tile  exact  effect  that  he  desires.  The 
sheer  Joy  of  his  craftsmanship,  the 
point,  clearness  and  wit  of  his  writing 
are  very  great. 

Perhaps  we  are  getting  hopelessly  old- 
rasiiioned  or  perhaps  the  methods  of 
polytonalists  and  atonalists— the  word 
ha.s  nothing  to  do  with  atonement— has 
palled  on  our  ear.s.  But  truth  compels 
tlie  statement  tliat  most  of  the  music 
last  night  seemed  gllb!.y  dissonant  with- 
out true  character  or  Ideas,  and  there- 
fore Just  as  monotonous  and  a little 
uglier  than  the  procedure  of  the  old 
Honan  opera  writers  who  wrote  vapid 
melodies  to  text  wdiich  rhymed  '’ainore” 
and  dolore."  It  is  true  that  a certain 
vigor  and  dramatic  quality  were  felt 
m Fredel'ick  Laurence’s  "Labyrinth" 
which,  nevertheless,  impressed  at  a first 
hearing  PS  being  artificial  In  its  style, 
under  Wat  style,  derived  from  princi- 
ples of  dissonance  now  familiar  to  most 
of  us,  IS  apparently'  a temperament  and 
perhaps  a creative  nature,  but  It  Is  not 
easy  to  think  that  the  expression  Is  nat- 
ural with  the  composer,  1 

Much  more  exciting  was  the  music  of  I 
Mr.  Ruggfles,  who  bob.^  up  ser0nelv  each  ^ 
j season  with  d new  piece  more  disebrd- 
ant  and  more  ingrenlous  in  Its  torture 
of  the  cortical  centres  than  the  last 

Mountains  leaps  upon  the  listener  with 
I a yell.  'There  is  a wild  shriek  of  the 
[ hi  ass  choir,  and  thereafter  no  rest  for 
j the  wicked.  It  is  as  If  the  irate  com- 
I poser  had  seized  a plump,  disparaging 
critic  by  some  soft  and  flabby  part  of 
his  anatomy,  and  pinched-  him  blue, 
crying,  the  while.  "You  will  hear  me. 
and  you  II  not  go  to  sleep,  either."  No 
one  slept,  either  during  or  after  the 
concert,  for  there  is  a Ruggle.s  con- 
tingent, and  a determined  one.  They 
applaudeH  in  phalanxes,  while  others 
kept  silent,  or  groaned.  This  was.  in- 
deed one  of  the  most  entertaining  mo- 
mentg  of  th^  evening. 

Mi.ss  Greville  sang  Vaughan  -PYJlIiams’s 
settings  of  three  rondels  of  Chaucer 
charmingly  scored  for  voice,  two  violins 
and  cello.  Perhaps  the  archaism  of 
these  songs  is  a little  conscious  and  a 
litt.e  overdone,  although  the  last,  ’.‘Since 
r escaped  front  love,”  l.s  delightful. 

The  accomplished  diction  of  the  singer 
was  largely  respo.isible  for  the  succiss 

song  in  Scotch  dialect.  "Whistle 

^ 'I  melodic 

vtf  1i  M-hite’s  "Bough  of  May." 

Egon  \Vellesz  s "Aurore"  Is  written  in 
very  high  regl.sters  for  the  voice  and  In 
a.  chara'-teristically  dissonant  manner 

fqr  the  orchestra,  and  it  asks  more  of 
; Mli.ss  Greville  than  she  could  give  it. 

I Mr.  Goos.sens  conducted  these  co.mpo- 
sition.-i  with  as  niucli  earnestness  as  if 
thfy  had  been  his  own.  with  authority 
and  musical  resource.  As  a composer 
it  is  npt  so  easy  to  praise  him.  There 
are  facility  and  modernness  of  coloring 
in  his  Fantasy,  but  where  does  it  arrive'/ 

The  prettiness  anij  faity-tale  quality  of 
some  thematic  fragments  are  not  enough 
to  give  it  body : the  piece  has  little 
substance  or  character.  It  seems  one  of 
many,  many  compositions  being  turned' 
out  rapidly  by  .young  men  of  today, 
and  that  is  not  enough : nor,  probably, 
is  it  worthy  of  the  best  in  thg  talent  of 
Mr.  Goo.ssens. 

Alessandro  Bonci's  Keoital. 
Alessandro  Bond  gave  a song  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House,  scene  of  so  many  of  hi.s 
former  appearances  in  this  city.  He 
was  assisted  by  Charlotte  Ilarvis,  so- 
prano, In  a program  that  concerned  it- 
self principallv  with  Italian  music  of 
the  old  and  florid  type,  including  a few 
solos  and  duets  from  operas.  Mr.  ’Bond, 
particularly  in  music  of  Clmarosa  and 
Bellini,  gave  admirable  demonstrations 
of  his  mastery  legato  and  finish  and 
phrase  and  stvle.  The  niu-slc.  of  course, 
was  seldom  of  a deeply  emotional  kind. 

Its  charm  lay  in  its  beauty  of  line  and 
its  natural  luxuriance  of  ornamentation. 
Jlanv  of  the  ornaments  and  embellish- 
ments become  with  Mr.  Bond  thing.s  of. 
a rare  beauty.  They  are  remembered 
because  of  their  curve  and  their  nuance,  ’ 
the  fine  tailorings  of  the  phrases  and 
the  manner  In  which  thi.s  tenor,  wdiose : 
physical  equipment  l.s  not  what  it  wa.s 
In  earlier  years,  employed  fine  grada- 
tions of  tone,  including  a diminuendo 
that  ended  almo.st  in  a breath,  yet  car- 
ried to  the  corners  of  the  theatre.  In 
[music  of  more  robust  or  dramatic  char- 
acter or  of  too  exacting  range  the  tenor 
Iwas  les.s  .successful,  but  in  those  lyrical 


I- 

nn-  imci  t"  i I'l!'  s>nnpa- 

Ih-'tic  Mr.  ;?onci  ofw  n furnished  exam- 
pi,  , <'  the  liiBldy  finished  Interpreta- 
tion tor  vhlch  he  ha.s  been  famous  In 
■he  pi't  In  the  operatic  duets  he  was 
.'ully  In  ids  element,  and  the  song  of  the 
drunken  Nemorino  was  In  its  way  a feat 
of  drematlpatlon  and  vocal  dexterity. 
There  ";e  a large  audience  and  much 
applause.  ' 


.M^issand.)  Bond  sang  "O.  Para- 
ti'-o"  at  the  Manhattan  ye.stcrday 
-y.-T  in.st  ■'  background  of  shadC'vy 
T'hantoma.  Tt  tvas  an  rcho 
r- m the  da.vs  when  this  same  stage 
■K-a,s  ali'.'e  -dtli  th'-  gallant  and  un- 
i.uench:  de  spirit  01  Ilamnierstein  nnd 
V ,1'  n a iiC'w,:omer  called  Bond  was 
,ii.  ciissed  as  a formidable  rival  of  that  i 
other  pronii.sing  t(-nor  called  Caruso.! 
tdo  that  the  refrains  from  his  oldj 
rol'-r  in  ■•L'Africana’’  and  “SonnaiTi- 1 
i>ula"  and  ‘’1.,'Elixir  d'.Vniore” — had'. 
?h..r  ghostly  memories,  though  it', 
iiiiist  he  added  that  Mr.  Bonci  him- 
f Cli  was  ant  I thing  but  wraith-like. 
Before  a crowded  house,  which  inter- 
rupted his  plira.ses  witli  ap.plausc,  he 
.sang  again  with  the  .smootli  and 
flotirisiiing  style  and  the  dramatic 
zest  whidi  convert.s  a concert  number 
into  a small  opera  of  its  ov.m.  He 
acted  the  .scenes  -with  irresistible  en- 
thusiasm, ho  came  back  with  gener- 
ous encores,  he  joined  in  duets  with 
Charlotte  Harvis,  a young  soprano 
who  assisted  him:  in  short,  -he 

brought  the  best  work  of  a true  artist 
and  a skillfu!  showman  to  the  devoted 
and  clamorous  worshippers  of  bcl- 
canto. 


The  afternoon  had  three  orchestra! 
programs,  the  Philharmonic  at  Car- 
negie Hail,  with  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch 
as  soloist  in  the  Mozart  D Minor  con- 
certo, the  State  Symphony  at  the 
Metropolitan,  witli  Anna  Case  singing 
a Puccini  aria  and  the  New'  York 
Symphony  at  ,\co!ian  in  which  .Albert 
Spalding  played  ^ihg  Brudi  Scottish 
fantasy.  There  w.os  also  a song  r.-'- 
cital  by  7>i.sa  Itoma  :i.t  the  ihinc"'  s 
Theatre  and  a concert  by  .Adeie  Verne, 
the  English  pianist,  at  Town  Hall. 


rpT^red  in  varied  excerpts  from  the 

J^-r'ltza  an^*'  OigU  followed  Fleta  in  a 
pjdr  fram  ''Tosca.”  Ponselle,  Telya 
^fArtineUi  and  Oc  ljuca  had  an  air  and 
trio  f?om  •■Butterfly.-  Alda  gave  two 
flirR  and  Gigli  one  from  Manon  L^s- 
caut.-  Danlne  added  a solo  {^omihe 
forgotten  production  of  ‘‘Ivc  Vllll  m 
G^tti-Casazza's  first  American  season. 
The  orchestra  also  played  interludes 
from  "Be  Villi,”  "Manon  Bescaut  and 
■■sZr  Angelica."  A line  in  the  Printed 
bills,  "positively  no  encore.s,  did  not 
check  eager  hearers,  though  the  be- 
hft^or  of  the  audience  was  noticeably 
modified  by  the  nature  of  a memorial 

**^General  Manager  Gatti-Cassazza  an- 
Bourlced  that,  with  the  coiwte^s  per- 
tnisbton  of  Chairman  Otto  H.  Kahn  of 
the  Ope.-a  Board,  the  Metropolitan  was 
sending  to  Italy  out  of  last  night  s con- 
cert proceeds  t. 17, 000  lire,  to  be  divided 
In  three  gifts;  100,000  lire  to  the  A erdi 
Horte  for^ Aged  Musicians.  25,000  hre  to 
the  Mayoralty  of  Isucca,  Puccini  s name 
cltv,  and  12.000  lire  to  be  held  for  dis- 
posal by  a committee  yet  to  be  organ- 
izetl  for  erecting  of  a suitable  monument 

%he® I taafn ^Consul.  Emilio  Axerio,  and 
Vice  Consul  Paolo  Rossi  w'ere  among  of- 
ficial representatives  at  the  conce.*t. 

three  orchestras 

REGALE  AT  MATIHEES 

Philharmonic  Has  Gabrilowitsch; 
Hew  York  Symphony,  Spald- 
ing; State,  Anna  Case. 


GREATTHRONGSURGE 
TO  PUCCINI  CONCERT 


One  of  the  greatest  crowds  in  the 
history  of  the  Metropolitan,  sufficient 
to  have  sold  out  the  great  opera  house 
on  Broadway  for  half  a week’s  per- 
formances, attempted  to  enter  that  the- 
atre last  evening  for  an  extraordinary 
concert  arranged  as  a tribute  of  inter- 
national star.s  to  the  memory  of  Gia- 
como Puccini.  In  the  opinion  of  old- 
tinic  operagoers,  the  throng  more  than 
equaled  In  number  that  which  had  paid 
a similar  popular  tribute  a few  years 
ago  to  the  late  Enrico  Caruso.  It  far 
surpassed  any  other  such  assembly  in 
persistent  and  frantic  efforts  to  get  in. 

Four  thousand  was  the  outside  limit 
cf  seats  and  standing  admissions  per- 
mitted by  the  police.  More  than  that 
had  been  turned  from  the  box  office  in 
recent  days  after  al  the  advance  tickets 
were  dispo.sed  of.  .Another  5,000  or  more 
last  night  blocked  sidewalks  on  all  four 
streets  around  the  house,  forming  not 
a single  line  or  "queue,”  but  a solid 
army,  four  and  five  abreast.  At  the  soli- 
tary gallery  door  in  Fortieth  Street, 
gruarded  by  four  emergency  police,  the 
swarming  applicants  became  so  urgent 
that  a second  crowd  of  late-comers, 
hopeless  of  gaining  entrance  for  them- 
selves, lined  the  opposite  curb  to  watch 
those  storming  the  door. 

Many  ticket-holders,  forewarned  to 
arive  early,  found  no  slight  difficulty 
to  reach  the  central  Broadway  doors 
and  the  carriage  approaches  on  either 
side  of  the  house.  The  stars,  driving  up 
to  the  office  and  stage  entrances  back 
near  Seventh  Avenue,  were  courteously 
greeted,  some  cheered  by  name,  as  their 
admirers  willingly  opned  a path  through 
the  slow-moving  crowd. 

Only  one  among  sev'enteen  leading 
artists  and  conductors  who  had  been 
announced  failed  to  appear  in  excerpts 
from  favorite  Puccini  rdles.  It  wa." 
Miss  Florence  Easton,  named  by  tlie 
program  to  sing  the  air  from  "Gianni 
Schicclii”  and,  with  chamlee,  a due  from 
"Madame  Butterfly,"  who  was  indis- 
posed. Her  place  was  taken  by  Miss 
Frsjrices  Peralta  at  the  last  moment, 
and  a typed  slip  put  in  the  house  bills 
accordingly. 

Sera  fin.  Papi  and  Bambosheck  shared 
iti  conducting  orchestra  and  ensemble 
numbers  from  all  of  Puccini’s  stage 
works  save  his  early  "Edgar,"  his 
American  opera,  "Faniulla  del  West,’’ 
and  the  little  ’’Tabarro’’  out  of  his  last 
one-act  pieces  known  as  the  "Triptych.” 
Alartinelll  and  Alda,  Chamlee  and  De 
Bori,  Hunter,  Fleta  and  Scottl 


Kew  Y'ork’s  wealth  of  orchestral  music 
was  again  illustrated  yesterday,  within 
three  weeks  of  the  Christmas  holidays, 
hy  simultaneous  matinees  of  three  or- 
chestras in  as  many  halls  and  by  the 
audiences  that  heard  them. 

The  Philharmonic  at  Carnegie  Hall 
had  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  as  soloist  in  a 
cencerto  of  Mozart,  of  the  edition  num- 
ber K.  466.  an  artistic  performance  in 
which  the  pianist  was  much  applauded. 
Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten  conducted  the 
“Frelschuetz"  overture  and,  after  the 
siMo,  Sibelius’s  "Finlandia,  Tclmikov- 
sky’s  "Italian  Caprice  and  the  AAiener 
Blut’’  waltz  of  Johann  Strauss. 

Albert  Spalding  was  again  heard  wiUi 
the  orchestra  of  the  Symphony 
In  its  Sunday  subscription  at  Aeolian 
Hall,  repeating  the  Scotch  Fantasy 
of  Bruch.  Walter  Damrosch  drew  fiom 
his  players  In  Vaughan  Williams  s fa.n- 
tasy  on  a Tallis  theme,  notably  in  its 
unadorned  and  solemn  phrases,  a noble 
tone  of  many  strings  subdued  to  the  in- 

^*The*Symphony  Orchestra  also  made  its 
cxmtributlon  to  recent  Dvorak  revivals 
by  opening  the  day  with  his  rare  Thud 
Symphony,  dating  from  before  Di. 
Dvorak’s  residence  in  America.  J he 
matinee  ended  with  Bimsky-Korsakoff  s 
"Spanish  Caprice.’; 

.Anna  Case,  singing  at  the  State  Or- 
chestra’s matinee  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  anticipated  an  opera 
memorial  by  deferring  her  Mozart  ana 
and  giving  with  Stransky’s  players  a 
tribute  to  Puccini.  She  sang  the  first 
act  aria  of  Mlml  from  "Ba  Boheme.  i 
The  Mozart  came  later  in  a group  of  v 
songs  with  piano,  accompanied  by  | 
Edouard  GendrOn. 

Mr.  Stransky.  like  yesterday  s other 
leaders,  offered  no  new  or  problematical  ] 
music.  He  conducted  the  familiar  and  i 
popular  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s  ’ Schehera-  | 
zade.”  Blszt’s  lament  of  "Tasso  ’ and.  j 
in  conclusion,  he  also  added  a Strauss  1 
waltz,  the  "Beautiful  Blue  Danube.”  j 

George  Barrere  as  Soloist.  »i 
At  the  Miller  Theatre  la.st  evening 
George  Barrere  delighted  his  audience 
by  coming  before  them  not  only  as  con- 
ductor but  as  soloist  on  his  chosen  in- 
strument, the  flute.  His  solo  group 
included  a first  performance  in  New 
York  of  Cyril  Scott’s  "Bxstatic  Shep- 
herd," Nidor’s  Scherzo  with  string  ac- 
companiment. followed  by  a Nocturne 
for  flute,  one  of  Mr.  Barrere  s own 
compositions,  which  wa?  performed  for 
the  first  time  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment. . „ , . 

David  Stanley  Smith  of  Tale  s spe- 
cially written  composition.  "Flowers, 
was  played  for  the  first  time.  Alexan- 
der Sllote  arranged  the  second  part  of 
the  Bach  Toccata  for  organ  or  oboe  and 
strings.  Bliss’s  "Conventions"  ended 
the  concert. 


Burlesque  In  Music. 

A real  music  burlesque  at  last!  That  s , 
Ravel’s  enormously  funny  “Tzigane,”  a | 
piece  for  violin  and  small  orchestra, 
which  the  International  Composers’  Guild 
introduced  last  night  at  its  concert  at 
Aeolian  Hall.  In  this  “concerto”  Ravel 
with  a sly  wink,  has  taken  every  form 
of  Hungarian  dance,  combined  it  with 
every  foi-m  of  bravoura  solo  work  for 
the  violin,  and  deftly  has  murdered  both. 
Ravel’s  piece  is  both  burlesque  and  sa- 
tire, some  of  the  violin  passages  being 
within  the  realm  of  “Tegitimate  bravoura- 
ing’’  -Vll  tt.ere  is  to  say  is  that  if 
Brahms  and  Liszt  were  still  alive  they 
would  never  compose  another  Hungarian 
dance  or  rhapsod.v.  Andre  Polah  did  a 
good  job  in  the  solo  part. 


Albert  Spalding  With  New  Tork  Symphony 
Two  events  marked  the  program  of  the 
New  Tork  Symphony’s  concert  in  Aeolian 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon:  the  appearance 
of  Albert  Spalding  as  soloist  and  the  play- 
ing of  a Dvorak  symphony  seldom  heaid 
in  this  country,  the  No.  3 In  F. 
Only  recentl.T  another  of  the  orchestras 
unearthed  the  No.  2,  and  thus  is  the 
great  Czech  composer  further  relieved 
of  any  suspicion,  that  the  “New  World”  was 
his  only  orchestVal  composition.  The  No, 
3 Is  hardly  so  interesting  as  th«| 
other  two  mentioned,  although  It  Is  often! 
characteristically  Bohemian  In  flavor.  It 
Is  not  likely  to  supplant  the  “New  ’World" 
In  popularity.  Jlr.  Damrosch  deserves 
credit  for  giving  it  as  a novelty,  however. 

Albert  Spalding  assisted  the  New  ’York'^ 
Symphony  Orchestra  yesterday  at 
Carnegie  Hall  in  the  second  of  Walter 
Damrosch’s  Symphony  Concerts  for 
Young  People,  a series  that  In  twenty- 
seven  years  has  met  the  sincere  flat- 
tery of  imitation  by  orchestras  here  and 
abroad.  The  American  violinist  was 
heard  in  Bruch’s  "Scotch  Fantasy,"  ac- 
quitting himself  with  distinction  as  he 
has  before  mature  and  critical  hearers 
In  the  same  hall. 

Mr.  Damrosch  drew  from  the  elder 
classics  Beethoven’s  overture  to  "Eg- 
mont"  an^  Havdn’s  "Ixmdon"  f’ym- 
nhony  In  D,  with  the  final  tiilbit  of  ^ 
'O^.aikovsky’s  gay  ’’Nutcracke?’’  dances., 

At  Town  Hall  Adela  Verne,  the 
English  pianist  who  displayed 
such  dashing  brilliancy  the  other 
day  with  orches 


Adela  Verne. 


ira,  tempered 
herself  to  re- 
cital require- 
ments, and  re- 
vealed a full 
and  mellow 
tone,  deep  mu- 
sical feeling, 
and  a large  va- 
riety of  inter- 
pretatlve 
e q u i p m e nts. 

Her  technique 
sparkled,  too, 
when  she  called 
tor  its  full  re- 
sources. Like  several  other  pi- 
anists this  season,  she  chose  as 
her  big  pieces  Schumann’s  C 
major  fantasy  and  Beethoven’s 
“Appassionata”  sonata.  A Pade- 
rewski group — he  was  Miss 
Verne’s  teacher — closed  the  pro- 
gramme. 

9 ^ 

Lisa  ROMA,  a young  soprano 
with  a darkly-colored,  rich 
and  well  trained  voice,  gave  a 
list  of  songs  at  the  Princess 
Theatre,  and  put  sincerity  and 
intelligence  Into  those  selections 
through  which  I had  the  privi- 
lege of  staying. 


comlnctino’  the  en- 


Slmc.  EI1.V  Key’s 

The  program  played  by  ''‘.'’M 

Ney  yesterday  afternoon  • 

Hall  could  be  called  formidable.  It 
began  with  Brahm’.s  lengthy  F minor 
sonata.  It  continued  with  Beethoven  s 
"sonat.A  apasslonata”  in  the  same  key 
After  these  two  works,  wlii.ch  consume, 
more  than  an  hour  in  perfoi  m,ance,  it 
'icontinued  with  groups  by  other  com- 
posers. * notably  Chopin.  It  would  be 
difficult,  even  for  a pianist  of  Mme. 
Ney’s  equipment,  to  sustain  interest 
frefm  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  such 
& list.  Brahm’s  sonata  was  always  of 
generous  proportions.  Today  it  Is 
aging.  Its  romanticism  is  a litle  plati- 
tudinous, nor  has  it  great  variety  of 
key  color.  The  sonata  which  followeU- 
far  more  Impetuous  of  today  was  in 
the  same  tunability.  The  ear,-  which 
Is  only  hurnanr  longed  for  a fh^nge. 

The  pianist  showed  her  well-knciwn 
qualities,  including  an  ample  technical 
, and  physical  strength,  a fiery  tempera- 
ment in  passages  that  warranted  it. 
The  andante  of  Brahms’s  sonata  was 
given  lovely  tone  quality.  Mme.  Ney  can 
keep  a whole  movement  of  a sonata  on 
one  plain  of  color,  jet  establish  mood 
and  feeling,  or  she  can  gam  pom  her 
Instrument  accents  and  Inflections  that 
make  It  a medium  of  /^cama.  But 
these  sonatas.  In  succe.ssion.  became  a 
weariness  to  the  flesh.  ’Thej'  illustiuted 
one  interesting  point : the  *n 

which  Brahms,  a successor  to  BeeUio- 
ven,  falls  behind  him  In  the 
heard  yesterday,  and  the  w.ay  In  which 
, Beethoven  continues  to  hold  a com 
manding  position,  even  with  a piano 
I composition  a hundred  yes r.s  old.  and 
e,^ears  younger  than  orantufl. 


The  musio  of  the  romantics  and  ■m- 
erns  made  It  possible  for  the  pianist  t" 
display  a more  extensive  gamut  of  ef- 
fects than  .'he  had  employed  in  the 
works  by  classic  masters.  In  these 
groups,  as  had  been  the  case  after  the 
Brahms  sonata,  she  was  recalled  and 
added  to  the  program. 

Marla  Safonoff’s  Debut. 

Marla  Safonoff.  daughter  of  the  fa- 
mous conductor,  gave  her  first  piano 
recital  in  New  York  last  night  in  Aep- 
1 llan  Hall.  The  program  was  rather  . 

I conventional  in  its  nature.  It  would  i 
he  unfair  to  speak  conclusively  of  Miss  | 
Safonoft’B  playing  on  this  occasion,  be-  ; 
cause  she  was  so  evidently  nervous.  | 
She  recovered  a measure  of  composure  . 
toward  the  end  of  the  concert,  and  in  | 
' moments  played  emotionally  and  with  ^ 
brilliancy.  Elsewhere  she  wa.s  con- 
strained and  frequently  Inaccurate  In 
; her  technique.  Some  think  that  n?v- 
vousneas  affects  the  fingers  but  not  the 
feelings.  They  are  wrong.  Nervous- 
ness may  cause  a performer  to  ex.Mg- 
gerato  expression  or  It  may  put  the  mu- 
sician Into  an  emotional  strait  Jacket,  .so 
tliat  spent. aneous  and  communicative  in- 
terpretation is  Impossible.  More  than 
one  musician  rated  cold  by  the  public 
has  unquestionably  belied  himself  In 
this  manner. 

Miss  Safonoff  showed  her  seriousness 
of  purpose  and  her  respect  for  the  com- 
posers she  represented,  but  she  did  not 
on  this  occasion  reveal  Individuality  or 
the  aplomb  required  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion. 


Carlos  Sedano,  the  young  Spanish 
violinist,  who  had  shown  unusual  talent 
in  his  lirst  American  appearance  in 
October,  gave  his  second  Carnegie  Hall 
recital  last  night  with  the  Cuar  Franck 
sonata  and  the  Mendelss  An  concerto 
as  his  major  numbers.  Shorter  pidees 
by  Glazounoil,  Sarasate  and  Lotto  and 
Paganini’s  “1  Palpiti”  completed  the 
list,  heard  by  an  audience  of  very  fair 

At  his  earlier  recital  Mr.  Sedano  had 
displayed  a remarkable  tone  and 
nique  of  notable  skill,  and  again  seemed 
to  have  an  effortless  skHl  in  his  per- 
formance. In  his  tone  there  uid  not 
seem  to  be  the  crystalline  purity  shown 
before.  There  was  a certain  edge  to 
some  louder  notes,  though  his  playing 
always  gave  an  impression  of  fluency 
and  ease.  The  Franck  sonata  was  not 
made  particularly  expressive,  but  the 
hot  soupy  weather  probably  accounted 
for  the  slight  clouding  of  some  of  Mr. 
Sedano’s  notes  and  made  the  sonata  far 
from  indicative  of  the  extent  of  his 
power.  Harry  Kaufman  was  the  ac- 
companying pianist.  o ^ 

At  Aeolian  Hall  Maria  Safonoff 
pianist,  the  daughter  of  a Russian  con- 
ductor well  known  here  more  than  six- 
teen years  ago,  the  late  Wassily  bafon- 
off  who  led  the  Philharmonic  as  guest, 
and  from  1906  to  1909  as  its 
conductor,  made  her  American  debut 
last  night  with  Beethoven’s  D minor 
sonata.  Op.  31,  No.  2,  Schumann  s| 
“Papillons,”  a Chopin  and  a miscel- 
laneous group.  Miss  Safonoff  seemed 
to  be  a pianist  of  considerable  talent, 
technical  and  e.xpressivc;  doing  her 
best  work  late  .in  the  progr.im,  when 
a more  temperamental  manner  replaced 
a certain  reserve  and  deliberation  in 
some  of  the  earlier  numbers.  She  did 
not  seem,  for  instance,  thoroughly  sure 
of  herself  in  the  Chopin  B minor  etude, 
but  there  was  no  lack  of  spirit  and 
savor  in  Scriabin’s  C sharp  minor  etude. 
Op.  42,  plentv  of  life  in  a dance  of 
Pick-Mangiagalli,  and  well  brought  out 
jhythmic  nuances  in  Liszt’s  Fourth 
Hungarian  Rhapsody. 

At  Town  Hall  Ethel  Parks,  a former 
Metropolitan  soprano,  sang  a well- 
chosen  program  of  old  airs  by  ^ch, 
Grctry  and  Mozart,  Bishop’s  “Lo,  Hear 
the  Gentle  Lark!”  with  fluto  obblig.ito 
by  Frohman  Foster,  an  unfamiliar  Ger- 
man gioup,  modern  French  and  Italian 
numbers,  and  a final  group  in  English. 
Miss  Parks,  who  had  made  a favoraolc 
impression  in  recital  last  season,  nad 
a vivacious  and  expressive  manner, 
with  a voice  of  considerable  volume 
and  fluent  tone,  although  there  were 
some  clouding  and  departures  from 
smoothness  in  her  tone.  Frank  Braun 
accompanied  a reeital  warnuy  ap-i 
))lauded  by  an  audience  of  very  good. 


By  Deen;s  Taylor i| 

the  day.  I' 

rasSonso  beyond  a ^ 

discuss  last  night’s  weathci  at 

"■Se-afternoon  was  not  so  1^ jt 
didn’t  rain,  and  j 

iSnUn'ncd  with  the  Beethoven^,,  AP 


as!»16riata”  — tout  was  TcasbnaWy 
ghtened  at  the  end  by  Mozart,  De- 
ussy,  MacDowell,  and  much  Chopin. 
Ime.  Ney's  one  decided  limitation  is,  | 
uriously,  on  the  distaff  side.  She 
'lays  music  like  the  slow  movement 
f the  Brahms  sonata  a bit  difBdently, 
s though  she  were  a little  ashamed 
f Johannes  for  being  so  sentimental, 
.'he  result  is  to  make  her  gentler 
noods  almost  anaemic,  particularly, 
n contrast  with  the  exultant  strength . 
.nd  confidence  with  which  she  carries 
iff  the  more  epic  passages  of  her  be- 
oved  classics.  I 

The  evening  brought  “The  Tales  oil 
Joffinann”  at  the  Metropolitan,  with' 

L demonstrative  house  obviously  en- 
oying  the  lavish  production  and  the 
meal  achievements  of  a cast  that  in- 
•Juded  Bori,  Morgana,  Howard,  Fleta, 
5e  Luca,  Tlbbett,  D'Angelo  and  Bada. 
Hr.  Hasselmans  presided.  The  other 
)fferjngs  were  hai'diy  a sufficient  con- 
solation for  the  rain.  There  was 
'arlos  Sedano  at  Carnegie  Hall,  play- 
ng  the  Franck  violin  sojiata,  the 
Mendelssohn  concerto,  and  other  war 
norses;  Maria  Safonoff  at  Aeolian, 
plaving  a piano  program  that  in- 
cluded Beethoven.  Schumann,  Cho- 
pin, and  that  greatest  of  all  mastei's. 
Miscellaneous;  and  Ethel  Parks  at 
Town  Hall,  singing  a more  or  less 
customary  tetralingual  program. 


ETHEL  PARKS  SI^JGS. 


I 


Dloraturo  Soprano  Wins  Favor  fn 
Songs  of  a W'ide  Range. 

A large  audience  enjoyed  the  ricltal 
hich  Ethel  Parl'..s  .set  before  them  at 
3wn  Hall  last  evening.  Slie  is  a col- 
eturo  soprano  with  a hie’o,  clear  voice 
id  good  t.astte  in  the  matter  of  son.gs. 
here  was  a wide  choice;  Mozart,  Bach, 
•etry  to  be.gin  with,  as  a mak  w/  ght, 
en  the  fiori;ur('  of  “To!  H' ar  tlie 
entle  Lai;k  ” to  .‘••hdHv  off  the  staccato, 
■peggio  runs.  &o.,  witli  a flute  accom- 
inirnent  by  Frobmnn  Foster. 

There  were  cliarming  Gen-.iau  Tdeder. 
id  then  a grorp  of  songs  in  B'r-nch 
Id  Italian  particularl.v  well  .‘uiited  to 
e .singer's  voioo  “La  Lilebulle,"  by 
ibeluis : “Le  Moulin."  bv  Piern4:  a 
ince  air  by  Respighi  with  embeUish- 
ents  and  finally  tlie  “Hymn  to  the 
Jn“  from  “I,e  Cog-  d’Or."  All  these 
ere  receeived  wiUi  warm  applause, 
rank  Braun  a.ssisted  at  the  piano. 


“Tales  of  Hoffmann"  Sung  Again. 
pffenbach'5  “Tales  of  Hoffmann*'  was 
Jtig  for  the  thlra  time  at  the  Metro- 
olitan  last  evening"  In  the  new  scenic 
ress  of  this  season’s  revival.  In  the 
1st  were  Mmes.  Bori,  Morgana,  How- 
•(K  Messrs,  neta.  De  Luca  and  others 
fid  Mr.  Hasselmans  conducted. 


New  Uses  for  Jazz 

WE  HAVE  RECEIVED  the  following 
interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Mordkln: 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Evening  Poet: 

Sir — It  has  been  announced  that  I am 
to  do  a Jazz  ballet.  This  Is  untrue.  I 
cannot  do  a Jazz  ballet  unless  an  Ameri- 
can composer,  will  create  a Jazz  ballet  for 
me.  Is  there  In  this  country  a music 
composer  who  is  capable  of  doing  this? 

Since  my  arrival  in  New  York  I have 
become  Intensely  Interested  In  this  new 
fom  of  music — the  American  jazz.  I am 
delighted  to  find  that  many  of  your  great 
artists  are  also  Interested  In  It.  and  that 
I your  great  patrons  of  art,  such  as  Mr 
I Otto  H.  Kahn  and  others,  are  espousing 
the  cause  of  jazz.  The  Oriental  whine 
I of  the  musette  used  by  the  whirling 
I dervishes,  the  gay  lilt  of  the  gavotte,  the 
J strain  of  the  Argentine  tango,  the  minuet, 
i polka,  quadrille,  bolero — all  of  these  are 
j at  timqs  syncopated  and  yet  none  of  them 
are  Jazz.  The  great  discovery  i have 
f made  in  America  Is  that  all  of  these  forms 
! of  music  can  be  made  Into  jazz.  It  is 
( merely  a matter  of  rhythms. 

I am  extremely  eager  for  a composer 
I who  will  create  a jazz  ballet,  not  from  any 
of  the  old  forms  of  music  nor  the  tradi- 
•Jonal  dances  of  the  Russian  school,  but 
a ballet  that  is  charged  with  the  funda- 
I mental  rhythm  of  American  jazz.  I want 
jla  ballet  that  will  achieve  the  emotional 
I effect  of  an  animal’s  cry — a primitive  wail, 
a woman’s  scream — a ballet  that  can  be 
: interpreted  bj^  animal  movements  epito- 
mlzlng  perfection  of  lithesomeness  and 
[ graceful  bodily  action  in  faultless  rhythm, 
i I want  a jazz  ballet  that  may  be  inter- 
' preted  by  jazz  movements — entirely  new 
renditions,  where  the  dancer  indulges 
\ first  In  the  Imperceptible  hesitation  (so 
characteristic  of  the  American  “jazzing"), 
then  throws  himself  into  the  mad  beat  of 
the  dance. 

MIKHAIL  MORDKIX. 
New  York,  November  29,  1924. 


Ell.v  Ney  Recital 

Brahms  and  Beethoven  fared  far  bet? 

; the  hands  of  Mine.  Elly  Ney  in  h^i- 
lano  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  yestei'cl^y 
lan  did  Chopin,  tlie  third  composer  ^'ho 
raced  the  major  part  of  her  interesting 
-ograni.  It  was  the  Brahni.s  Sonata 'in  F 
linor.  Opus  5,  that  provided  her  ox<ening 
umber.  There  wa.s  plenty  of  dramatic  tire 
i the  allegro  maestro  movement  at  tim 
eginning,  .alttiough  tlic  andqfnte  es- 
ressivo  scarcely  proved  as  smoothly  ac- 
omplished.  In  all  of  her  finales  there 
•as  literally  a punch  that  never  failed 

0 inspire  her  hearer.s  to  spontaneous  ap- 
ilause. 

Of  course,  Mme.  Ney  carried  out  her 
usual  temperamental  idea  of  performing 
ipon  a darkened  .stage.  She  appears  to 
lelieve  in  appealing  to  the  sen.se  of  hear- 
ng  rather  than  tliat  of  sight.  This  was 
ispecially  happy  in  the  Beethoven  Sonata 
n F minor,  the  .\ppa.sslonata,  that  closed 
ler  more  lengthy  contributions  to  her  pro- 
?ram.  The  latter  part  of  her  performance 
was  devoted  to  Mozart,  Debussy,  a Polo- 
naise by  .MacDowell,  most  brilliantly 
played,  and  the  Chopin  numbers.  Chopin 
».he  appeared  to  dight,  hni-rying  toward 

1 he  end  a-s  if  feeling  that  slie  had  extended 
her  efforts  to  undue  length. 

.Maria  Safonoff  (‘lays 
Maria  Fafanoff,  daughter  of  the  well- 
\inown  conductor,  gave  her  first  piano  re- 


cital last  night  In  Aeolian  Hall.  Toward 
the  end  of  her  playing  she  was  cffectlvej 
but  she  was  so  nervous  most  of  the  tlma 
that  she  could  not  do  herself  Justice  and 
critical  comment  would  be  unfair. 


Here  Is  a chance  for  an  American  com- 
poser. 

Jazz  seems  new  to  Mr.  Mordkin.  and  he  to  , 
it.  He  seems  to  be  getting  Interested  in  it 
just  when  most  other  people  are  getting  ! 
tired  of  it,  and  beginning  to  doubt  whether  j 
anjRhlng  vital  can  come  out  of  it.  As  a ' 
matter  of  fact,  an  attempt,  and  a very  'j 
able  one,  has  already  been  made  to  ex-  ! 
press  Jazz  in  terms  of  the  ballet.  A 
couple  of  years  ago,  Massine  and  Lopo- 
kova  danced  Stravinsky's  "Ragtime”  in 
London  to  some  very  clever  choreography 
by  Massine.  But  the  result  of  adding 
visible  contortions  to  the  contortions  of 
the  music  was  to  make  the  latter  seem 
cruder  than  ever. 

Mr.  Otto  Kahn  ha.s  offered  a prize,  I 
think,  for  a jazk  opera — a real  American 
opera,  dealing,  as  T believe  Mr.  Kahn  put 
■it,  with  such  purely  American  types  as  the 
Monographer  and  the  Broadway  '’-nper. 
Perhaps  the  opera  will  be  forthcoming;  but 

E it  is,  I venture  to  prophesy  that  it  will 
/lot  have  a very  long  life.  It  is  a curious 
Tact  that  no  music  ages  so  quickly  as  the 
music  tiiat.  consciously  aims  at  being  an 
expression  of  what  is  vaguely  called  the 
'spirit  of  the  day.  In  the  mid-years  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  some  critics  were 
loud  in  praise  of  certain  operas  of  Auber, 
-Meyerbeer,  Rossini  and  others,  that  j 
voiced  the  aspiration.^  of  the  time  towards  | 
political  liberty.  It  was  largely  because 
of  this  that  operas  like  "Alasaniello”  and 
William  Tell”  had  such  a vogue. 

But  with  the  passing  of  interest  in  the 
subject  there  passes  also  the  interest  in! 
any  musical  work  that  is  mainly  depen- 
dent upon  its  subject.  “Loukse”  is  a case 
in  point  In  our  own  day.  For  a time  It 
■was  regarded  as  a sort  of  propagandist 
pamphlet  In  England  on  belialf  of  the 
women  who  were  clamoring  for  their 
rights.  -As  soon  as  that  Issue  ceased  to 
be  of  absorbing  interest,  a good  deal  of 
ihe  enthusiasm  for  “Louise”  died  down. 

In  the  long  run  nothing  keep.s  a musical 
work  alive  but  the  amount  of  good  music 
I here  is  in  ii.  If  the  music  is  weak,  the 
liest  libretto  will  not  save  it;  if  the  music 
is  good,  it  will  even  redeem  such  a book 
»8  that  of  the  ‘’Magic  F’lute.” 

-And  of  all  possible  idioms  for  opera,  the 
sclf-conseloualy  ’’nation, al"  is  the  least  en- 


during, because  if.  is  of  the  least  all-round 
musical  serviceableness.  Moussorgsky  had 
to  abandon  the  Russian  national  style 
when  he  came  to  write,  in  “Boris  Godou- 
nov,”  the  love-duet  between  Dmitri  and 
iMarina;  he  makes  them  sing  in  a gener- 
alized European  idiom,  with  a large  tinc- 
ture of  Italianism  in  it.  .Albeniz,  in  "Pe- 
plta  Jimenez,”  tried  to  write  an  opera  in 
the  Spanish  national  style;  but  in  his  last 
and  be.st  opera,  "Merlin,”  he  had  to  revert 
to  the  normal  European  musical  speech  I 
am  afraid  a jazz  opera  will  ulitmately 
share  the  fate  of  all  works  that  deliber- 
ately set  themselves  the  task  of  being  na- 
tional. 

ERNEST  XEW-MAN. 

Cleveland  Orcheafv# 

epHE  PROGRAM  OF  THE  Cleveland 
■*  Orchestra’s  concert  last  night  was 
rather  on  the  heavy  side  until  the  finish, 
when  one  of  Enesco's  Rumanian  Rhap- 
sodies brought  a little  relief.  Mr.  Soko- 
loff  gave  us  Brahms's  C minor  symphony 
■ — the  fourth  performance,  I think,  that  we 
have  had  of  this  work  during  the  last  few 
weeks.  Mr.  Sokoloff's  reading  of  it  was 
inclined  to  be  heavy,  owing  mainly  to  the 
j slowness  of  his  tempi  in  general.  But 
iwh_at  the  symphony  lost  In  fire  under  this 
treatment  it  gained  In  massiveness.  It 
Was  somewhat  curious  that  though  there 
Were  only  eight  double  basses  in  the  or- 
jcliestra  the  bass  tone  was  thicker  than  it 
! has  been  at  any  Carnegie,, Hall  concert  this 
season;  and  as  some  of  the  woodwind  tone, 
especially  that  of  the  flutes,  though  pure 
was  small,  we  often  got  the  impression  of 
I here  being  very  little  between  the  violins 
at  one  end  of  the  scale  of  tone  and  the 
double  basses  at  the  other. 

Mr.  Arthur  Shepherd’s  “Overture  to  a 
Drama  ” Is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
music  that  does  not  rise  into  the  first 
class,  but,  on  Its  own  plane,  is  compe- 
tent, sincere,  and  well  handled.  -At  a 

first  hearing  I felt  its  chief  weakness  to 
he  a certain  failure  to  keep  the  blood  cir- 
(Culating  steadily  throughout  all  Us 
changes.  Wagner  once  wrote  to  Frau  ; 
M esendonck  that  be  had  discovered  the 
secret  of  composing  to  reside  in  the  art 
of  transition;  and  he  cited  his  own  “Tris- 
tan” to  Illustrate  the  doctrine,  for  in 
Tristan,"  though  the  changes  of  mood, 
of  tempo,  and  of  everything  else  are  in- 
finite, we  are  hardly  conscious  of  any  of 
them  at  the  moment  of  the  change,  so 
subtle  Is  the  art  ■with  which  the  tran- 
sitions are  made.  In.  Mr.  Shepherd’s 
work,  each  of  the  sections  was  vital 
enough  in  Itself,  but  In  the  second  or  two 
that  would  elapse  between  the  real  ter- 
mination of  the  one  and  the  effective  com- 
mencement of  the  other  the  vitality  of 
the  ■ music  would  droop.  | 

Mr.  Sokoloff  gave  us  a vivid  perform- 
' ance  of  the  overture,  and  a very  thought-  I 
ful  one  of  the  descriptive  scene,  “The  Quest  j 
of  God,”  from  "Vincent  d’Indy’s  ’’Legend  of  j 
St.  Christopher.”  As  with  practically  all 
d Indy's  music,  one  admires  and  respects 
It  without  being  able  to  love  It;  It  is  like 
those  People  who  have  almost  every  good 
ouality.  but  lack  charm.  It  is  not  so  much 
that  d'lndy  Is  austere,  but  that  hls  peculiar 
brand  of  austerity  Is  so  very  uncompan- 
lorable.  This  particular  excerpt,  too,  Is 
rather  long.  1 had  begun  to  feel  that 
Auferus  was  a long  time  finding  God  when 
1 happened  to  look  at  my  programme,  and 
r saw  that  he  was  seven  years  on  hls 
quest.  It  seemed  longer  than  that,  how- 
ERNEST  NEAVMAN, 


The  Cleveland  Orchestra  ] 
Pays  Its  Annual  Visit  j 

To  Our  Town  i 


Toncert  by  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  | 
Nikolai  Sokoloff,  conductor.  AL  Carnegie  I 
Hall. 

{Symphony  No.  1.  In  C minor Brahms 

(Jvc'.fure  to  a Drama Arthur  Shepherd  | 

(Klrst  time  in  New  York)  | 

L.a  Queste  de  Dieu.  from  ‘*T,a  Dcgeiule 

df  St.  Cristopho" d'indy 

Uumanian  iUiapcody  No.  1.  Op.  II.  In 
A major lincsco 

“Mr.  Brahms’s  symphony  is  sure  to 
become  a favorite,”  wrote  an  English 
annotator  when  the  C minor  was  first 


performed  in  Ei'.gland  almost  half  a 
century  ago,  “when  tho  natural  and! 
inevitable  drawbacks  attendant  onj 
every  new  work  of  original  and  difilcult^ 

: character  have  been  removed  by  a few 
! performances.” 

If  that  happily  clairvoyant  soul  who 
wrote  with  such  singular  discernment 
in  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of 
Victorian  England  had  been  present 
last  night  at  the  Cleveland  Orchestra’s 
concert  in  Carnegie  Kali  he  might 
justitiably  have  concluded  that  those 
"natural  .snd  inevitable  drawbacks” 
had  been  removed.  For  when  Mr. 
SokolofT  had  finished  that  jubilant 
final  page  in  wliich  Brahms,  following 
the  advice  given  in  “.^lice’s  Adventures 
in  Wonderland,"  “goes  on  to  the  end 
and  then  stops”  (which  is  more  than 
Beethoven  did  in  his  C minor  Sym- 
phony', the  large  audience  which  had 
g&Chered  to  hear  the  Middle  Westerners 
applauded  an  if  there  were  no  difficulties 
whatsoever  in  the  way  of  a full  com- 
prehension of  the  mighty  work.  They 
recalled  Mr.  SokolofT  four  times  to  the 
stage,  and  even  got  a rise  out;  of  the 
orchestra. 

* m 

Mr  SokolofT  as  a Brahms  conductor 
nc'  "-  tempts  us  to  call  out  over  his 
shc/jlder  to  the  great  Shade,  paraphras- 
ivg  the  words  of  Priscilla,  “Why  don't 
you  speak  for  yourself,  Johannes?” 
Mr.  SokolofT  lets  Johannes  do  all  the 
speaking  for  himself  that  he  is  capable 
of  doing,  which  is,  as  one  might  say, 
considerable.  That  is,  Mr.  SokolofT 
dees  not  impose  upon  the  score  a 
“reading.”  He  plays  the  music 
“straight.”  Now,  we  are  well  aware  that 
there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  let- 
ting tho  music  speak  for  itself,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word.  No  music 
is  really  born,  for  tho  ears  of  one 
hearer  or  three  thousand,  except  when 
some  intermediary  brings  it  to  life.  A 
score  is  as  dead  as  Marley  until  the 
interpreter  resurrects  it.  But  there 
are  all  kinds  of  interpretative  resur- 
rections— in  some  cases  the  recrudes- 
cent  one  would  not  be  recognized  by 
his  barber  or  his.  best  friend. 

Mr.  SokolofT  is  the  kind  of  interpreter 
who  makes  the  process  of  resurrection 
as  simple  and  brief  as  possible,  and 
while  he  is  making  passes  over  the  im- 
mortal one  with  his  wand  he  keeps  as 
much  in  the  background  as  the  rules 
of  the  magic  tribe  permit.  For  exam- 
ple, he  does  not,  like  many  conductors, 
play  the  slow  movement  of  the  C minor 
Symphoiy  like  an  Adagio;  he  plays  it 
as  an  “Andante  Sostenut*)” — perhaps 
because  Brahms  marked  it  that  way. 
He  does  not  let  his  oboe  sentimentalize 
over  the  lovely  tune  that  begins  at  the 
seventeenth  bar  just  because  Brahms 
marks  it  "espressivo.”  "Expressive”  it 
is,  but  not  languishing.  In  the  som- 
ber, storm-wreathed,  broodingly  trag- 
ical Introduction  to  the  Finale  he  does 
not  turn  the  famous  “stringendo”  pas- 
sages into  a virtuoso  stunt -for  himself 
and  his  men,  but  keeps  them  in  their 
true  plane  on  the  great  canvas,  so  that 
y'ou  almost  forget  that  you  are  hearing 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  “cfTects”  in 
symphonic  literature. 

« ¥ « 

One  may,  of  course,  permit  one’s  self 
the  luxury  of  disagreeing  with  a con- 
ductor with  whom  one  is  so  much  i 
more  likely  to  agree.  One  wished 
last  night,  for  instance,  that  Mr. 
SokolofT,  in  the  marvelous  C major 
horn  passage,  had  exhorted  his  first 
horn  and  his  flute  in  the  words  of 
Wagner  at  rehearsal — “More  passion, 
gentlemen!  more  passion!”  The  song 
is  marked  “passionate”  in  the  score, 
and  Mr.  Apthorp  used  to  say  that  it 
, was  suggested  to  Brahms  by  the  an- 
tiphonal  calls  of  the  Alpine  horns  in 
the  high  passes  of  the  Bernese  Ober- 
land;  but  Mr.  SokolofT’s  players  seemed 
to  feel  the  song  more  as  good  old  Sir 
George  Grove  used  to  feel  it,  as  “a 
voice  from  behind  the  tomb.”  But  j 
here,  as  always,  the  interpreter  must  j 
be  permitted  a run  for  his  money,  so  ' 
long  as  he  keeps  reasonably  close  to 
the  track;  and  the  Clevelanders’  ver-  i 
sior.  of  the  passage  was  certainly  an  : 
impressive  and  a beautiful  one.  j 

In  taking  the  splendid  chorale  passage  ' 
in  the  coda  in  strict  tempo,  as  he  did 
last  night,  Mr.  SokolofT  was  adhering 

absolutely  to  the  letter  of  the  score. 
But  this  is  a case  in  which,  “reading” 
or  no  “reading,”  we  think  Brahms 
should  be  saved  from  himself:  the 

passage  is  one  of  the  few  in  symphonic 
literature  which  reall.v  deserve  the 
heady  epithet  “sublime”;  but  it  never 
sounds  really  sublime,  as  it  can  and 
should,  unless  the  tempo  is  deliber- 
ately broadened  and  the  orchestra  be- 
comes an  unafTected  ovatoF,  speaking! 
gravely  of  tremendous  things.  ThenJ 
as  Professor  Spalding,  of  Harvard,  has 
happily  and  not  hypcrbolically  said. 
^ “the  heavens  really  seem  to  open, ' and 
something  amazingly  like  an  apocalyptic; 
glory  shines  down  on  us  from  the 
music.  Mr.  Sokoloff's  reading  is  in- 
contestably correct,  but  we  wish,  lhi~ 
time,  it  had  been  a little  wrong. 


The  “Overture  to  a Drama,”  by  Mr, 
Arthur  Shepherd,  assistant  conductor 
of  the  Orchestra,  was  new  to  New  York, 
though  it  was  composed  five  years  ago. 
The  “drama,”  says  Mr.  Shepherd  in  his 
program  notes  the  rolls  his  own), 
wholly  subjective — which  is  less  im- 
Ijortant  than  the  fact  that  Mr.  Shep- 
herd has  written  here  a piece  of  music 
which  we,  for  one,  should  like  to  hear 
again  It  is  music  of  a curiously  tonic 
quality,  strong,  astringent,  a little 
austere.  None  of  Scriabin’s  boudoir 
caterwauling  is  to  be  heard  in  this 
music;  nor  does  Mr.  Shepherd,  like 
most  young  American  composers 
(“young”  in  his  ease  means  forty-four), j 
snitch  blithely  the  ideas  of  Debussy  or! 
Strauss  or  MacDowell  or  Wagner.  His 
mind  seems  intent  chiefly  upon  the 
ideas  of  Shepherd;  we  could  find  little 
th.at  was  derivative  in  his  score.  He 
is  a practised  craftsman,  and  his  music 
has  a body  as  well  as  a heart  and  brain. 
-■VI r.  SokolofT  played  it  eloquently,  and 
Mr.  Shepherd,  after  the  curtain  had 
fallen  on  his  private  drama,  was  in- 
duced to  show  himself  to  the  applaud- 
ing audience. 

The  noble  and  touching  “Quests  de 
Dieu”  was  played  here  four  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Damrosch.  It  wears  well  and 
might  profitably  be  revived  by  v.ur  local 
orchestras. 

» » * 

Mr.  SokolofT  ended  his  concert  with 
a brilliant  and  infectious  performance 
of  Enesco’s  merry  “Rumanian  Rhap- 
sody” in  A major.  The  piece  is  by  no 
I means  new  to  our  hidebound  commu 
nity;  but  it  might  welt  be  heard  oftener 
— this  and  its  soberer  companion  in  D 
major.  Enesco  has  based  this  one  upon! 
several  of  the  jolliest  of  the  Rumanian 
folksongs — especially  upon  that  tune 
which  serves  the  abandoned  Rumanian 
peasants  as  a drinking  song — the  song 
which  begins  thus: 

Am  iin  lew  si  vrau  .s.v-1  bcu 
Tra  la  la-la-la-la-Ia, 

Si  niei  ala  nil-i  at  itieu 
Tra  la  la-Ia-la-Ia-la. 

Which,  being  interpreted,  means  that 
the  improvident  singer  has  a “leu”  (s 
coin  worth,  we  are  told,  about  half  a 
cent)  and  that  he  wishes  to  spend  if 
for  the  purpose  of  alcoholic  stimula- 
tion. 

One  hopes  that  the  Rumanian  peas- 
ant gets  as  much  out  of  his  half-cent 
as  Mr.  Enesco  gets  out  of  the  tune  that 
celebrates  it,  and  as  much  as  Mr.  Soko 
loff  got  out  of  it  last  night.  It  was  c 
delightful  end  piece  to  a concert  mem 
orable  for  the  fact  that  it  was  devotet 
apparently  to  the  quaint  purpose  o 
making  music  rather  than  of  makin 
kudos. 

1 By  Deems  Taylor 


( RejiytMtd  front- yesterday's  late 
editions.) 

THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA  I 

The  third  annual  New  York  season 
of  the  Cleveland  Orchestia,  under 
Nikolai  Sokoloff,  opened  at  8.16  last 
night  in  Carnegie  Hall  and  closed 
shortly  after  10.  A season  that  lasts 
only  one  evening  might  seem  to  the 
casual  ofbserver  hardly  long  enough 
to  justify  so  amto'ltious  a title;  but 
the  Clevelanders’  annual  visit  is  too 
important  an  event — If  only  as  al 
iresh  revelation  of  the  fact  that  a! 
medium-sized  Midwestern  city  can 
develop  an  orchestra  of  tho  first  j 
water — to  be  dismissed  as  merely  an-  | 
other  symphony  concert.  One  can  | 
recall  many  lengthier  orchestral  series  j 
in  this  city  that  were  not  one-half  sol 
enjoyable. 

In  his  choice  of  a symphony  Mr. 
Sokoloff  was  not  so  lucky  as  he  was 
two  seasons  ago,  when  his  perform- 
ance of  the  Rachmaninoff  13  Minor 
came  almost  with  the  force  of  a com- 
plete novelty.  Last  night's  selection 
was  Brahms's,  first,  which  has  already 
had  one  or  two  hearings  this  season, 
and  will  probably  have  several  more.  1 
He  justified  hla  choice,  however,  by  j 
giving  the  familiar  masterpiece  a I 
reading  distinguished  by  deep  sin-  ' 
cerlty  and  fine  tonal  quality  and  In-  ! 
strumental  balance.  j 

If  anything,  it  was  too  reverent  a 
reading.  There  were  moments,  partic- 
ularly In  the  finals,  when  his  temp! 
seemed  careful  rather  than  electric. 
-Mr.  Dufra.sne,  the  first  horn,  has  a 
magnificent  tone,  and  played  the  horn 
call  with  a perfection  that  one  seldom 
hears,  but  he  would  have  sounded  to 
even  better  advantage  if  the  passage 
had  been  taken  a shade  faster.  As  It 
was,  one  admired  the  solol.st’s  artist- 
ry and  sheer  physical  control  in  sus- 
taining the  notes,  but  aljnost  lost 
.siglii  of  the  melodic  outline  of  the 
•heme. 


Tho  program’s  second  number  was 
an  ‘'Overture  to  a Drama,”  by  Arthur 
Shepherd,  tho  a.ssistant  conductor  and 
pianist  of  the  orchestra.  Mr.  Shep- 
herd composed  It  as  long  ago  as  1919, 
but  did  not  release  it  for  puihllc  per- 
formance until  the  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra played  it  last  March.  The  per- 
formance last  night  was  the  first  in 
New  York. 

The  new  overture  Is  dramatic  only 
In  its  mood,  for  it  bears  no  sub-title 
and  has  no  specific  basl.s.  The  com- 
poser, as  ho  says  in  I ho  program 
note.s,  "has  found  the  title  :i  conven- 
ient peg  upon  which  to  hang  various 
musical  ideas  conceived  in  dramatic 
vein.’’  It  opens  with  a low  wind 
passage  agaln.st  ahlgh  string  tremolo, 
strongly  evocative  of  the  mood — 
-though  not  the --substance — of  the 
"Flying  Dutchman”  overture,  and  de- 
velops two  main  tltbmes;  the  first  a 
vigorous,  galloping' allegro,  the  sec- 
find  an  extended  lyric  passage  almost 
ballad-Hke  in  conception  and  treat- 
ment. 

While  not  strikingly  personal  In  its 
contours,  the  work  is  effective,  color- 
fully scored  and  written  with  excep- 
tional skill.  Mr.  Sokoloff's  perform- 
ance of  it  was  brilliant  enough  to  have 
delighted  any  composer’s  heart.  Tho 
audience  received  the  piece  with  tu- 
multuous cordiality,  and  the  modest 
Mr.  Shepherd  was  finally  induced  to 
emerge  from  his  hiding  place  behind 
XI  distant  piano,  and  bow  his  acknowl- 
edgements. 

Two  other  numbers  completed  the 
program:  an  excerpt  from  Vincent 
D’Indy's  so-called  sncrerl  drama,  “'The 
Legend  of  St.  Christopher,”  and 
Kiiesco's  perennial  Roumanian  Rliap- 
socly  No.  1.  The  latter  hardly  needs 
comment  at  thl.s  late  date,  and  the 
former,  while  les.s  familiar,  ha.s.  I 
think,  been  heard  here  before.  It  is 
an  imposing  but  hardly  nutritious 
work,  exhibiting  the  French  com- 
poser’s wonted  technical  Command, 
rigorous  earnestness  of  purpose  and — 
to  one  hearer,  at  least — fundamental 
lack  of  genuinely  viable  musical  ideas. 

Both  performances  were  excellent. 
The  orchestra,  which  has  been  praised 
before,  is,  if  anything,  an  even  better 
playing  ensemble  than  ever.  All  the 
wind  choirs  are  good,  both  in  concert 
and  individual  quality,  particularly 
the  horns  and  trombones,  which  were 
superb  last  night.  The  strings  are 
equally  fine.  I have  never  heard  .a 
lovelier  tone  than  that  produced  by 
the  first  violins  in  their  lower  middle 
register — where  so  many  string  choirs 
are  weak.  The  orchestra  as  a whole 
deserves  to  rank  among  the  best  this 
country  possesses. 

j ny  OLIN  DOWNES. 


Clevelanfi  Syinplion.v  Orchestra. 

The  Gleveland  Symi>hony  Orchestra. 
Nikolai  Sokoloff.  conductor,  gave  Its 
annual  conceit  in  this  city  last  night 
in  Carnegie  Hall.  Tlie  program  com- 
prised Brahms  C-minor  .symphony,  Ar- 
thur .Shepherd's  "Overture  to  a Drama,'’ 
played  for  ttie  first  time  here;  "Le 
iSue.ste  de  Dleu,”  from  Vincent  d'Indy’s 
"Legendc  do  St.  Chrisiophe,''  and 
Ehesco’s  Rumainian  Rhap.-iody  in  A 
major. 

■ Sir.  Shepherd’.s  overture  wa.s  written 
In  1919.  'The  work  ha.s  no  "program.", 
Xlie  title  indicate.s  a mood.  The  com-; 
po.ser.  following  the  outlines  of  the  ac- 
cepted overture  form,  endeavors  to  make 
.imisic  and  to  leave  the  liearer’s  imagina- 
tion untroubled  by  explanation  of  its 
.Jheaning.  Commencing  witli  motives 
rather  bare  and  unpromi.sing.  the  over- 
ture develops  a good  deal  of  color  and 
mood.  Tho  classic  form— or  the  essen- 
-llals  of  it— :is  not  merely  a formula. 
-Tlnere  is  genuinely  structural  conception, 
-development  that  has  emotional  as  well 
as  organic  character.  Certain  places 
remain  in  the  memory,  among  them  the 
plucked  accompaniment  of  the  'colli, 
stalking  about  under  the  chant  of  the 
'wind  instruments,  and  the  finale 
apotheosis  of  the  second  theme.  It  was 
-good  to  hear  this  honest,  straightfor- 
ward music  making,  and  Mr.  Sheplierd, 
'who  took  his  part  in  the  orchestral  per>- 
formances  of  the  evening,  bowed  his  ac- 
knowledgements from  the  platform. 

Mr.  Sokoloff's  interpretation  of 
Brahms's  s.vmphony  was  too  studied  .and 
sblicitous  of  detail  for  the  best  good  of 
the  music.  The  symphon.v  ma.v  easll.v 
be  a pitfall  for  conductors  addicted  to 
’ sucii  methods.  Its  ininSense  lines  arc 
‘.enriched  by  a ■wealth  of  episodic,  mate- 
Hal,  all  of  which  Is  cssen^Sl.  but  none 
.of  wliich  may  bo  unduly  emphasized  or 
■^stressed  If  the  work  is  to  have  Its  Inner 
. spirit  and  its  gigantic  formal  power. 
'.The  sincerity  of  the  conductor  was  evi- 
dent and  hl.s  Intentions  were  worthy  of 
the  occasion.  He  treated  this  and  that 
section  with  admirable  comprehension, 
''but  the  continuousness  of  the  musical 
- thouglit  suffered.  In  places  the  music 
baited.  Its  parts  were  sewn  rather  than 
woven  together. 

- The  d'Indy  of  "Le  Questc  de  Dieu  " is 


.not  ihe  d Indy  of  .superb  granitic  pages 
vompositions,  pages  nobly 
■ ui  1 free  from  all  sensuousness,  in 
vwhich  the  composer  evokes  a beauty 

■ that  glow.s  with  a white  flame.  There. 
Is.  nevertheless,  a heroic  and  iegondary 
spirit  in  the  music  heard  last  night.  It 
IS  a Indy  himself,  and  nbt  Auferua,  wlio 
•goes_  through  the  world  chanting  hLs 

.creed,  seeking  the  King  of  lleavcn. 

that  some  of  the  music  is 
,<!  Indyan  formula,  much  of  It  is  filrong 
and  militant,  savoring  of  tlie  Middle 
Ages  and  tlie  Christian  warrior’s  faith, 
and  employing  most  fortunately  the  ma- 
tenal  the  plain  cliant  that  d’Indy 
yio\es.  Few  indeed  are  the  composers  of 

■ tius  period  who  could  conceive,  and  hav- 

compose  such  music. 

I he  composition  was  given  a sympa- 
thetic interpretation.  Tlie  orchestra! 
performances  of  the  evening  sliowed  a 
marked  increase  of  pliancy  and  homo- 
geneity of  tune  over  last  season,  and  a 
generally  high  technical  level.  The  audi- 
ence wa.s  entliuslastic  and  recalled  the 
conductor  repeatedly  after  Brahms' 
■sj  mphoiiy. 


The  New  York  String  Quartet 
spanned  three  periods  of  musical 
chronicle  la.st  night  in  their  first  and 
only  recital  of  the  ."cason.  They 
played  the  Quartet  in  O minor,  by 
Btebussy:  the  Quartet  In  E flat  major, 
by  Mozart,  and  the  third  quartet  by 
Paul  Hindemith.  The  fiiTl  two  arc 
thoroughly  familiar  to  botli  genera- 
tions, but  the  third  was  given  last 
night  for  the  first  time  in  New  York. 
It  is  the  work  of  the  young  pupil  of 
Schoenberg,  who,  through  the  echoes 
from  Salzburg  and  the  Berkshire 
Hills,  has  pas.sed  definitely  from  that 
nebulous  limbo  wc  call  "promising.’’ 

'This  study  has  much  in  It  to  hold 
the  interest  and  the  imagination  of  It.s 
hearers.  It  survived  the  severest  of 
program  tests,  the  juxtaposition  to 
the  sheer  perfection  of  the  Debussy 
Quartet.  without  seeming  either 
coar.se-fibred  or  trlrtal.  Mr.  Hinde- 
mith understands  structure,  his  work 
is  the  result  of  fine  and  thoughtful 
building,  which  is,  of  course,  the  rea- 
son why  it  arrives  so  simply  ah  the 
casual  un-winding  of  the  compo.ser’s 
mind  without  effort  or  attitudes.  The 
Quartet  susUin.s  its  discourse  through 
five  movements,  with  the  voices  of 
the  four  instruments  weaving  clear 
through  an  unbroken  line  of  utter- 
ances and  answers.  It  is  on  the  whole 
a plaintive  discourse:  there  are  move- 
ments when  faint  drums  seem  about 
to  rise  to  frenzy,  but  the  mounting 
crescendo  dies  and  the  pensive  tale 
goes  on. 

There  are  also  sudden,  stabbing 
dissonances  which  are  prepared  by 
tiie  theme  and  are  not  hurled  at  the 
dcfenseles.s  listener  with  that  con.sci- 
entioiis  determination  of  the  modern 
school  to  be  startling  at  all  costs. 
Some  of  the  later  themes  are  sus- 
tained too  far,  ajid  there  are  times 
when  you  -wish  that  Mr.  Hindemith 
had  not  found  It  necessary  to  be 
whimsical  at  such  great  lengtii.  But 
the  work  emerges  on  the  whole  as  a 
finished  and  almost  difficult  realm  of 
strings. 

The  four  players  Interpreted  the 
work  with  s>"mpathy  and  sensitive 
appreciation.  They  also  broiiglit  their 
usual  balance  and  .sonority  of  tone  to 
t he  Mozart  Quartet  and  the  slilminer- 
ing  stands  of  Debussy.  A.  S. 


NEW  YORK  STRING  QUARTET 

(0  

Give  Hindemith’s  Composition  for 
the  First  Time  Here. 

Four  musicians,  the  Messrs.  Cadek, 
Siskovsky,  Schwab  and  Vaska,  asso- 
ciated for  some  years  as  the  New  York  ' 
String  Quartet,  gave  their  only  local 
concert  this  season  in  Aeolian  Hall  last 
night  before  a well-filled  house  that  In- 
cluded founders  and  patrons  of  their 
enterprise  in  several  balcony  boxes  . 
Their  program  befitted  a special  occa-  I 
Sion  :it  contained  Debussy'S  G-minor  | 
Quartet  Opus  10.  already  a classic  be-  ; 
side  the  ensuing  Hindemith  s Opus  22,  ! 
announced  for  the  first  time  in  public 
here  and.  following  .these,  the  calm 
benediction  of  ^ ^ 

’ "^?lCdcUnivs"quartct.‘  ids  third  work 
in  this  form,  was  heard  witli  attentloii 
j and  applauded  in  three  pauses  of  Its 
' five  irregularly  grouped  episodes.  It 
! had  in  general,  a profile  of  plucked 
Strings  and  searching  for  melody: 
"cros^s-word  puzzle’’  music,  clinical  har- 
mon^v.  sharp-edged  under  a smoke 
screen  of  muted  cacophonies.  In  per- 
formance it  allalncd  a delicacy  of 
HHnhanous  gossamer  in  the  soft 
"F^gato"  and  ''Energisch."  the  middle 
mnvement.  “Fllessend,  and  tho  more 
birring  "Maeselg”  and  "Rondo,”  His 
nia^m.  If  not  Hindemith,  in  a first, 
hearing  fully  dcservcdjhoir  applause.  [ 


STEFI  GEYER  PLAYS  AGAIN.  i 

Hungarian  Violinist  at  Her  Best  in  ; 
the  More  Serious  Works. 

Stefi  Geyer,  Oie  Hungarian  violinist, 
gave  her  second  New  York  recital  at : 
Town  Hall  last  evening.  The  size  of  the : 
audience  and  its  warmth  showed  that 
Mme.  Geyer  has  already  won  a folloy/- 
ing  in  this  city.  The  Spohe  concerts 
with  which  she  opened  her  program  ran 
practically  the  whole  gamut  of  techni- 
cal knowledge,  and  she  played  it  with  . 
a variety  of  intonation,  and  with  an  all- 
.'ound  facility  which  impressed  her  hear- 
ers very  favorably. 

The  trueness  of  her  tone,  its  fullness 
and  tunefulness  and  her  interesting  con- 
tinuity carried  her  \'lctorlousIy  through 
the  Bach  chaconne.  The  depth  and 
i breadth  of  her  legato  was  properly  ap- 
preciated In  a fine  aria  by  Reger  and 
great  applause  rewarded  her  reading  of 
the  Tartinl-Kreisler  Fugue. 

Mme.  Geyer  played  other  numbers,  but 
she  was  at  her  best  in  the  larger  and 
more  serious  works. 

New  York  String  Quurtet 

Tactfully  and  with  a,  rare  display  of  in- 
I eiligent  accomplishment,  two  of  the  mod- 
-n  composers,  Debussy  and  Paul  Hlnde- 
|t||ilth,  were  put  forward  for  the, major  part 
« the  programme  of  the  New  York  String 
uartet  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  night, 
ronart’s  beautiful  quartet  in  F flat  major, 
V.  428,  added  the  final  touch,  if  It  was 
eeded,  for  a comparison. 

The  recital  of  the  four  musicians,  Otto- 
ar  Cader,  first  violin;  Ja.rosIav  Siskov- 
<y,  second  violin;  Dudvlk  Schwab,  viola, 
nd  Bedrich  Vaska,  'cello,  marked  their 
nly  appearance  here  this  season.  The 
'ebussy  piece  revealed  the  perfect  blend- 
ig  of  the  four  and  the  rare  skill  .of  Mr. 
•ader  as  a violinist  In  shading  the  finer 
assages.  The  second  movement  of  this 
uartei,  the  "Assez  vlf  et  bien  rythme,” 
ontalned  a delightful  recurrent  melody ; 
nd  the  third  movement,  played  with  mut- 
d strings,  "Andantino  doucement  expres- 
If,  " aroused  great  enthusiasm  that  kept 
hr  musicians  bowing  for  several  minutes. 


inarvelou.s;  sfbTmy  nriO,  ' sweeping 
rhythm.  tliunUerous  dynamics,  scales  at 
express  speed,  interspersed  with  passages 
of  the  most  delicate  nuances,  were 
among  the  weapon.s  In  her  armory.  Pad- 
erew.ski’s  Sonata  in  K flat  minor,  an 
exceedingly  difficult  piece  written  by 
the  experienced  pianist  cxpres.sly  for  the 
display  of  virtuosity,  furnished  Mi.ss 
Reycelle  every  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  her  powers. 

In  some  places  the  style  was  .so  exactly 
like  Paderewski’s  that  one  guessed  the 
hand  of  the  master  and  Imagined  that 
part  of  his  mantle  had  fallen  on  the 
shoulders  of  a young  disciple.  The  au- 
dience could  not  repress  its  enthusiasm 
at  the  close  of  the  piece  and  shouted 
"Bravo!”  Miss  Reycelle  responded  with 
an  encore  of  additional  brilliance. 

Iler  Chopin  group  was  interesting,  but 
did  not  reach  the  springs  of  emotion.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  expect  everything 
from  so  young  an  artist,  but  what  she 
gave  was  eminently  good. 

“Lohengrin”  Sung  Again. 

"W'agner's  "Liohengrin”  was  -repeated 
before  a capacity  apdtence  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan last  evening.  Mme.  Jeritza 
again  heacled  the  cast,  with  Mme.  Mat- 
zenauer,  Messrs.  Laubeathal,  Whitehlll, 


TTj'e  ^TCRnlque'  of  the  Oed,  and  in 
consequence  not  only  destroyed  their  sim- 
plicity but  exaggerated  their  sentimental- 
ity. Negro  spirituals  have  an  e-xpression  o(  derivations,  notald,-,  irOm  Debussy  and 
their  own;  they  should  not  be  made  tdFioi'  particularly  from  modern  Rus- 
sound  as  if  they  were  Leoncavallo  sob-  tbere  Is  truo  fantasy,  a gor- 

songs. 

ERNEST  NEWMAN. 


Charles  Stratton  sang  the  tenor 
part  In  the  Stadium  pei-formance  of 
the  Ninth  Symphony — that  amaalng 
occasion  when  20,000  soulful  music- 
lovers  bit  and  kicked  their  way  past 
the  gates  "with  a frenzy  of  delight  and 
eagerness  which  belonged  more  to  a 
prize  fight  than  to  a mere  performance 
of  Beethoven.  Mr.  Stratton  was  also 
the  song  leader  of  the  Marine  Corps 
at  Paris  Island  and  has  sung  at  vari- 
ous concerts  in  Boston,  but  yesterday 
afternoon  marked  his  New  I'ork  debut 
in  a solo  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall. 

It  w-as  a thoroughly  refreshing  per- 
foiTnance  with  a novel  and  stlmulat- 
ling  program.  Instead  of  the  weary 
Piano-playing  of  -considerable  energy  j hackneyed  groups  of  songs  which  the 
and  brilliance  was  dispensed  yesterday  |unfortunate  concert  sleuth  could  re- 
afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall  by  Blanche  cite  in  his  sleep,  he  strung  together 
Reycelle,  a young  American  pianist  and  'a  most  engaging  row  of  French  and 
pupil  of  Sigismond  Stojowski.  A Italian  fragments,  winding  up  ab- 
sonata  by  his  teacher,  Paderewski,  held  mptly  with  four  Negro  spirituals, 
the  center  of  the  program. 


Schuetzenclorf  and  Bender 
danzky  conducted. 


and  Mr.  Bo- 


Hindemith's  third  quartet.  Opus  22,  had 
s premiere  in  this  city.  The  young  Ger- 
nan  composer  did  not  follow  any  set  k*y. 

'he  work  was  actually  a series  of  tonal 
,'ictures,  with  many  finely  conceived  bits 
'f  flowing  melody.  The  rondo  at  the  end  i copious 
•as  graceful  and  again  found  favor  with  debut, 
he  discriminating  audience.  . 

There  was  a perfection  of  tone  blending  \ Z 
ibout  the  playing  of  the  Mozart  quartet  ^ 
hat  was  most  charming.  The  fourth 
novement,  the  menuetto  allegro,  w-as 
!sn?ciallv  well  played. 

Winifred  Byrd  Gives 


Miss  Reycelle  began  vigorously  in 
an  anonymous  prelude  and  fugue  on 
the  name  “Bach,”  of  eighteenth  century 
flavor,  then  played  a Mozart  Adagio  in 
B minor — an  adagio  which  seemed  to 
challenge  the  pianistic  record  for 
length  in  a slow  movement.  Miss  Rey- 
celle  played  it  with  delicacy  of  touch 
and  clearness  of  outline,  but  could  not 
prevent  it  from  becoming  tedious.  She 
dashed  into  Beethoven’s  Rondo,  ex- 
pressing his  rage  over  his  lost  penny 
at  full  speed,  bringing  the  composer 
to  his  full  flush  or  fury  sooner,  it 
seemed,  than  is  wonted. 

The  Paderewski  sonata.  Op.  21,  in 
E flat  minor,  which  rarely  appears 
here  on  recital  programs,  had  a bril- 
liant, tempestuous  performance.  Miss 
Reycelle  displayed  a well  developed 
i.echnique,  able  to  take  full  advantage 
of  display  passage's  and  dash  off  runs 
with  polished  smoothness.  Resonant 
fortissimos,  bringing  sometimes  a cer- 
■ tain  hardness  of  tone,  were  effective, 
‘ while  her  shading,  between  these  and 
1 softer  passages,  seemed  somewhat 
abrupt.  Here,  however,  she  was  also 
thoroughly  at  home,  and  there  was 
applause  for  a promising 


a 


Byrd 

Piano  Benefit  Recital 

4.udiencc  Hears  Program  Rich 
in  Color  and  Shading  at 
Aeolian  Hall 

Bln  a piano  recital  given  for  the  beno- 
t of  the  .Stony  Wold  Salatorium,  Aux- 
iary  14,  Winifred  Byrd  made  her  first 
ppcaranca  of  the  season  yesterday  af- 
irnoon  at  Aeolian  Hall  with  a program 
eginnlng  sedately  with  Mendelssohn 
nd  .Schumann.  These  gave  way  to 
he  Chopin  Andante  Spianato  and  the 
Winter  Wind”  tude,  a group  mainly 
f Scriabin  and  Debussy,  and  two 
<iszt  numbers. 

An  artist  of  intelligence  and  person- 
lity.  Miss  Byrd  seemed  happiest  in 
1C  modern  numbers.  The  four  Scriabin 
ieces,  including  the  P sharp  minor 
onata.  Op.  30,  were  given  a perform- 
nce  rich  in  color  and  shading,  with 
he  characteristic  Scriabin  flavor 
trongly  brought  out.  Two  Debussy 
umbers  and  Goossens's  sprightly 
ragment,  “The  March  of  the  Wooden 
oldier,”  were  vigorously  and  spirit- 
dly  played,  while  Ernest  Hutcheson’s 
Irrnngement  of  the  “Ride  of  the  Val- 
|yrie.y  was  somewhat  labored,  but 
ffectively  sonorous.  But  in  the  “Win- 
;r  Wind’’  etude  the  pianist  seemed  to 
t;  in  alien  territory,  with  some  un- 
brtainty  and  a wrong  note  or  two. 
|he  was  well  received  by  a fair-sized 
ithering. 

^ 7 . 'I 

jPIANIST  BRINGS '‘BRAVOr  || 

janche  Reycelle's  Brilliance  Arouses 
Enthusiasm  In  Aeolian  Hall. 

y"urig  Mar  fif  iiniisii.'jJ  rnngnItU'b' 
Itne.l  lilssH*r  Ut  .v,  .11,.  aj<i>'-aied  it 
loltan  I tait • V ,-ifif  inoon.  ir«'r 
[hnl'ril  eOKtAsfiint  w.in  i;1<,;w  I,, 
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Charles  Stratton’s  Recital 

CHARLES  STRATTON,  who  gave  a re- 
cital at  the  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon,  produces  his  voice  ■with  a 
Timidity  that  not  only  hardens  the  tone  and 
lUnits  the  possibilities  of  change  of  color, 
but,  by  closing  the  nasal  cavities  too 
much,  gives  more  than  a suspicion  of  the 
nasal  to  the  voice  as  a tvhole.  Under 
these  circumstances,  lleder  singing  of  the 
subtler  kind  becomes  out  of  the  question; 
the  same  color  is  given  to  each  song,  and 
all  the  songs  sound  very  much  as  If  they 
had  been  written  by  the  one  composer. 

Mr.  Stratton’s  program  consisted  mainly 
of  some  rather  flimsy  French  songs,  three 
of  Schubert’s,  one  by  Richard  Strauss,  and 
an  Italian  group.  Of  the  latter,  two  of 
the  airs  (Monteverdi  and  Cavalli)  were  an- 
cient, but  were  sung  to  modern  accompa- 
niments of  the  most  dubious  kind.  An  old 
composer  really  should  not  be  presented 
to  an  audience  that  has  no  antiquarian 
knowledge  in  a form  that  makes  him  ap- 
pear to  be  indulging  in  accompaniment 
figures  that  never  entered  into  his  think- 
ing or  that  of  his  epoch.  Of  the  modern 
Italian  songs  by  Santoliquido  and  Taren- 
gbl  one  can  only  say  that  we  respect 
tliem  for  their  attempt  to  get  away  from 
the  conventional  Italian  Idiom,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  recognize  the  difficulty  so 
many  of  these  modern  Italians  have  In 
finding  a really  convincing  .substitute  for 
that  old  idiom. 

Mr.  Stratton  sang  one  jolly  negro  spirit- 
ual in  excellent  style,  and  three  pathetic 
ones  in  a style  that  wtis  anything  but  ex- 
cellent. As  seems  the  fashion  nowadaj-s, 
ho  tried  to  put  Into  them  the  mentality 


He  sang  of  Hell — ”a  dark  and 
dismal  place.”  and  of  Jesus  and  the 
Promised  Land  with  the'  tcnderne.ss 
and  mystery  which  Roland  Hayes 
brings  to  these  same  chants.  The 
spirit  Is  identical  and  load.s  to  the 
suspicion  that  the  racial  quality  is  in 
the  songs  themselves  and  may  he  in- 
voked by  any  singer  provided  he  is 
artist  enough  to  understand  it. 

Mr.  Stratton  understands  these  and 
other  moods— the  little  fugitive 
studies  of  Montevede  and  Santoli- 
quido were  full  of  fire  and  color.  His 
voice  i.s  rugged  for  this  type  of  tenor, 
with  ciiriotis  rough  edges  which  are 
oddly  pleasant  and  with  unusual 
depth  and  vigor.  The  marines  arc  to 
be  congratulated  on  their  song  leadei . 
Incidentally  at  least  one  member  of 
the  corps  was  in  the  audience  yester- 
day beaming  at  the  entire  perform- 
ance with  a general  air  of  ”'What 
Price  Brahms?” 

In  the  evening  Griffes’s  ”Pleasur«' 
Dome  of  Kubla  Khan”  was  given  its 
first  hearing  by  the  Philharmonic. 
The  fact  that  H had  not  been  played 
liofore  and  that  the  program  bore  the 
laconic  label,  "first  time  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic,’’ is  just  another  of  those 
inscrutable  mysteries  in  the  art  of 
program  making.  For  the  work  could 
be  reipeated  as  a constant  number  and 
draw  its  sure  response  from  orchestra 
and  audience. 

1 Grlffes  found  his  music  made  to  his 
hand  awaiting  him  in  the  Coleridge 
poem  with  its  drowsy,  enchanted 
'cadences  which  have  ha.rjnted  the 
memorv  of  more  than,  one  school  child 
who  stumbled  on  it  in  the  dry  process 
of  "taking  English  literature.”  The 
I composer  has  woven  these  strands 
■nto  the  symphonic  poem,  w'hlch  was 
I one  of  the  truest  notes  in  his  tragic- 
allv  brief  career. 

It  is  situated  in  the  dim  atmosphere 
of  Xanadu,  and  e-\’en  the  dances  and 
revelr.v  have  a remote  loveliness  a-s  if 
heavy  with  a breath  of  poppies  and 
the  drugged  spell  from  which  these 
visions  came.  Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten 
interpreted  them  with  tine  and 
I imaginative  feeling,  and  if  Al'Oh.  the 
I sacred  river,  ran  rather  slower  than 
need  be.  the  "sunny  spots  of  greenery" 
were  eac-er  and  alive', 

Rpptboven’s  Hecond  Symphonv 
evened  the  concert,  and  Two  altzes 
bv  Dvorak  and  the  Rakoezv  March  of 
Rei-lioz  were  the  final  number.s. 

The  opera  was  "Meflstofele.”  tvith 
Didnr  replacing  Chaliapin  in  the 
Satanic  title  role. 

I By  OLIN  DOWNKS. 


The  rhiibnrmuiiir  Concert. 

Charln.s  Tomlinson  Grlffes  tone  poem, 
"Tlie  Pdea.surc  Do.  .e  of  Kubla  Kalian,” 
after  Coleridge,  was  pla.ved  for  the  first 
time  by  the  I’liilha rinonic  Oi-chc.stra  at 
the  concert  given  by  that  body,  'Willem 
van  oog.stratrn  conducting,  last  night  in 
Carnegie,  all.  The  mu."lc,  has  been  hoard 
before  In  Uils  and  other  rltlea.  It  is 
prohablj'  the  fine.«t  orchestral  compo- 
sition that  Griffes.  whose  death  war.  a 
tragic  loss  to  American  art.  left  behind 
him.  V’hat  stirs  the  hearer  Js  less  It.s 
[material  than  its  feeling.  There  are 


geou.s  instrumental  rheme  and  a poig- 
nant sensuous  beauty  that  placed  G 'lf- 
fes,  ■when  ho  was  stricken  down,  arid;, 
from  all  other  Americans  of  his  goner'' • 
tion.  He  would  in  all  probability  hav  - 
found  a inu.siCHl  speech  U-'lly  hir  own  If 
he  had  lived,  and  o.  cp  Jn  Ihr  immaturity 
the  pen  of  Grlffe.s  cnrrle  cnchaniuient. 
r.  Hoogstraten  deserve.-,  ti.anke  for  pro- 
ducing thi.-,  finely  wrought  and  oxotleally 
imaginative  music. 

The  concert  openci:  with  the  Beethoven 
Second  Symphony,  a work  tiiat  keeps 
its  half  Mozartean  grace,  clarity  and 
humor.  It  eoncliidcd  with  two  waltzes 
for  string  orchestra,  arranged  by  Dvorak 
from  his  set  opus  54,  originally  eoroposerl 
for  piano,  and  tho  Berlioz  "RaKoezy 
March.  The  first  of  the  Dvorak  waltze.s 
is  particularly  delightful.  It  was  Dc- 
buss.v  who  said  that  there  is  only  one 
music  which  may  be  present  equally  In 
a waltz  or  a.  symphony.  In  the  simple 
and  unpretentiouc;  dances  of  DvoraJr  Is 
a touching  melodiousness  and  naivete 
which  more  than  juftlfy  a place  even 
on  a program  of  serious  music.  As  for 
the  March  of  Berlioz,  it  Is  sheer  genius. 
The  orchestral  performances  were,  con- 
scientious and  of  good  technical  qualit.v. 
They  reflected  the  sincerity  and  imi- 
.“iclanly  ability  of  the  conductor.  "Wlien 
Mr.  Hoogstraten,  who  conducted  the 
last  concert  of  his  Thursday  series,  en- 
tered after  the  interniis.slon  the  orche.s- 
tra  arose  in  his  honor.  L.irller  and 
later  in  the  evening  the  audience  ap- 
plauded the  conductor  with  special.,  cor- 
diality and  enthusiasm. 

CHOIR  FILLS  TOWN  HALL. 

A Warm  Reception  Is  Given  to  St. 
George’s  Singers. 

Evei-y  .seat  was  sold  for  the  concert 
given  by  Si.  George's  choir  last  night 
at  Town  Hall  for  the  benefit  of  the 
choir  rooms.  A long  list  of  patrons 
filled  the  boxes  and  parterre.  George  \V. 
Kcmmcr,  organist  and  clioirmaster, 
acted  a.s  accompanist  and  director,  and 
the  assisting-  artists  were  Miss  Rebecca 
Pharo,  Miss  Mozelle  Bennett,  Miss 
Helen  Cliild  Curtis.  Harry  T.  Burleigh 
and  George  Bagdasarian. 

The  well-trained  choir  opened  the  con- 
cert with  Schubert’s  “Great  Is  Jehovah 
the  Lord”  with  fine  effect.  Miss  Re- 
becca Pharo  singing  Uie  solo  part  in  a 
sweet,  musical  soprano.  Harry  T.  Bur- 
leigh. composer  of  negro  spirituals  next 
sang  a group  of  his  own  works  to  his 
own  accompaniment  and  received  a dou- 
ble encore.  The  full  chorus  sang  unac- 
companied two  more  compositions  by 
Mr.  Burleigh,  which  were  much  ap- 
plauded. The  first  part  closed  with  two 
violin  solos  by  Miss  Mozelle  Bennett,  in 
which  she  demonstrated  the  possession 
of  a fine,  tuneful  legato  and  nice  mu- 
sical taste. 

The  second  part  consisted  of  the  vari- 
ous wings  of  the  choir,  beginning  with 
the  junior  boys  and  girls  who  won  an 
extra  round  of  applause  for  their  clear 
and  cheerful  singing  of  Nevin's  “Child's 
Song.”  The  senior  boys  and  girls  who 
followed  sang  a group  of  '’vVilllam 
Webbe’.s  songs  for  young  people,  and 
sang  them  very  well.  Then  the.  full 
chorus  gave  "De  Sheep  Fol,”  another 
Webbe  piece,  and  finally  the  men's  glee 
club  brought  up  the  afterguard  with 
“John  Peel”  and  a Br.ahnis’s  "J.ullabj  .” 
The  women’s  Glee  Club  contributed  an 
F/lgar  tliree-part  song  for  female  voices 
with  violin  obbligato  and  the  full  choru.s 
closed  the  entertainment  with  Coleridge- 
Taylor's  "Viking  Song.” 

Victor  Wittgenstein  Plays. 

Victor  Wittgenstein,  an  accomplished 
pianist  who  came  from  Louisville  as  one 
of  the  last  to  study  here  with  the  late 
Edward  MacDowell,  gave  that  American 
composer’s  “Sonata  Tragica”  the  place 
of  honor  in  his  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall 
last  evening.  His  authoritative  perfor- 
mance pleased  an  audience  undiminl.«hed 
by  the  approaching  holidays  now  af- 
fecting concert  halls.  The  player  also 
presented  more  recent  novelties  of 
native  flavor,  "The  Old  Mission”  and 
"Prairie  Dog  'I’own.”  by  Goldmark;  two 
.studies  by  Miss  Bancr  and  ’'Zouaves’ 
Drill.”  by  Miss  Zucca.  a.s  ■well  as  clas- 
sics of  Bach,  Gluck.  Chopin  and  Liszt. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Opera  Club  of  -imcrica,  the  Victor  Her- 
bert memorial  concert  was  given  yestcr- 
dav  afternoon  in  the  ballroom  of  the  ''  al- 
do'rf-Astoria  with  a varied  and  interest, 
ing  program,  Mrs.  C.  H.  I 'avis  acting  as 
chairman. 

Prefaced  with  greetings  by  tlie  organi-; 
zation's  president^  Baroness  I-j\aiis  \oii 
Ivlenner,  the  event  started  with  a tciioi’ 
solo  by  Arthur  Kraft,  with  Alice  \ arden 
Willia'ms  at  the  piano.  The  jnece  de  re- 
sistance, natiira  was  \ ictor  Herbert  s 
own  or<-heslra.  which  gave  the  ’Irish 
Rhapsod.v,''  “Yesterday,  Badinage 
and  the  overture  to  “Mile.  Modiste.  Ihn 
first  was  conducted  by  Heiir.v 
the  last  three  by  I'red.-nck  Btiihlbcrg 
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"^Xoi  the  least  of  Beethoven’s  t'ouble 


rr 


!•  rank  Itrnun  the  inono,  wore  en- 
thiisinstic'ally  ri'icivod.  Addifion'illy  there 
was  n Koprnno  solo,  ■’Naufrlit.v  Marietta." 
hv  Kdnn  Kellogs,  and  a haiitono  solo, 
from  the  opera  ■■Xatonia."  by  P'raulc 
(’lUhbcrt,  with  Valdo  (lorman  aecom- 
paii.t-iiisr. 

Hr.  ICmannol  de.Marnay  I'.ariK-h  offered 
some  personal  reminiscenees  on  the  dead 
eoniposcr. 

-1.  . _.i,„ 


in  thosedavs  was  that  he  was  miserably 
in  love:  bit  although  Lent  discovered 


*ilip  Philharmonic  Plays 
Griffes's  "'^Kuhla  Khan”; 
Also  Beethoven 


It  wa:  a ^ood  night  for  the  American 
-omp(,:  r.  Charles  T.  Gi'ffes'Ji  sym- 
)i  ,:c  pot-m,  "The  Pleasure-Dome  of 
K ' 1"  Khan.”  was  the  feature  of  a 
] o rvam  which  included  such  shining 
‘an  as  Beethoven,  Berlioz  and 
; V' ’ :k.  Y-  t Griffes  got  the  warmest 
;.ojjlau.;e  of  the  evening — so  warm  that 
M''.  .an  Iloog.slraten  made  the  orches- 
I'a  siand  up  to  acknowledge  it.  No 
the  audience  would  have  per- 
■ Hi  -led  GfifTes,  if  it  had  been  possible, 
- -how  himself  on  the  stage,  and  he 
would  have  come  out  in  that  depreca- 
tory way  of  his  and  bowed  awkwardly 
a;id  hurried  off.  But  it  wasn't  possible. 
Nor  Grilles  was  dead. 

It  is  more  than  four  years  since  ap- 
plause and  lights  and  music  and  fine 
winter  nights  have  interested  Charles 
Griffc.s  very  much.  He  died  in  April, 
3ff20,  ami  he  never  had  the  satisfaction 
hca’-'ng  his  most  important  sym- 
plionic  work  played  by  the  great  or- 
ehe.stra  of  his  home  town.  Tim  Phil- 
harmonic’s performance  of  "Kubla 
Kahn”  last  night  was  the  first  in  its 
history,  and  its  presentation  is  to  be 
credited,  with  appreciation,  to  that  un- 
commonly open-minded  conductor,  Wil- 
lem van  Hoogstraten. 


,n  the  Largbetto  a musical 
of  "long  discourses  with  a gentle  and 
beautiful  lady  friend,”  we  prefer  to 
think  that  Beethoven  kept  to  himselt 
t’le  particular  love  affair  that  then 
distressed  him.  If  the  tame  and  sopo- 
rific Larghetto  of  the  Second  Symphony 
is  the  tonal  projection  of  Beethoven  s 
passion,  we  can  easily  imagine  the 
Beautiful  Lady  Friend  telling  him,  like 
the  ladv  in  "The  Hunting  of  the 
Snark”  whose  adorer  waited  twenty 
years  before  he  spoke  to  her  of  love, 
that  since  he’d  waited  thus  patientlj 
for  twenty  years  he  could  wait  for 
twenty  more.  But  then,  Beethoven 
never  in  his  life  learned  to  speak 
ecstatically  of  human  things— the  note 
of  sensuous  passion  was  not  in  his 
emotional  gamut.  One  of  the  most' 
amazing  things  in  the  history  of  art 
i.s  that  this  man  of  terrible  passions, 
in  whom  a fury  of  the  soul  beat 
and  again  against  the  bars  of  his 
music,  never  wrote  a single  measure 
in  which  the  love  of  man  for  woman 
burns  or  even  smolders. 


effectively  in  his  ^ I’ong  without  need 
of  gesture.  Dickinson,  Hadley,  An- 
sorge,  Kurt  Schindler,  Vaughan  Wil- 
liams and  Hugo  Alfveii  w’ere  repre- 
sented in  the  closing  group  of  a suc- 
cessful and  promising  recital,  for 
which  Harry  Oliver  Hirt  v.-as  accom- 
panist. 


Harpsichord  and  Piano 

OF  THE  MOST  delishlful  con- 
certs of  the  season  was  that 


G.-'  certs  of  the  season  was  that  given 
at  the  Carnegie  Hall  last  night  by 


Jlr.  van  Hoogstraten  and  his  men 
performed  the  symphony,  as  they  did 
the  tone-poem  of  Griffes,  with  insight 
and  felicity:  and  they  were  warmly 
applauded  throughout  the  evening. 


Didur  in  “Mefistofele.” 

Boito'.s  ’’Mefistofele”  was  sung  for  the 
third  time  this  season  at  the  Sletro: 
politan  last  evening,  when  Mr.  Didur 
leturiied  to  the  title  rolo  in  which  he 
was  heard  in  former  years  at  this 
house.  Jlr.  Gigli.  Mines.  Alda,  Peralta 
and  others  reappeared  and  Mr.  berann 
conducted. 


oiKAVINiJKY  LUMING  here. 


Ic  is  eight  years  since  Griffes 
composed  his  setting  of  Coleridge’s 
poem,  or  rather  of  those  lines  in  it 
which  describe  "the  stately  pleasure- ! 
dome,”  the  “sunny  pleasure-dome  with  I 
caves  of  ice,”  "the  miratic  of  rare  de-  I 
vice.”  Griffes  let  his  imagination  dwell 
• upon  Coleridge’s  magical  description  of' 
Xanadu’s  miraculous  place  of  revelry 
beside  the  River  Alp;  and  the  thought] 
of  the  sacred  river  running  through 
i's  measureless,  dim  caverns,  the  gar-  | 
don.s  and  fountains  of  the  palace,  its 
dazzling  walls  and  towers  soaring  into  I 
the  blue,  moved  him  to  the  writing  of  j 
truly  imaginative  music.  The  opening  | 
pages,  with  their  mysterious  instru-  I 
mental  color— the  pianissimo  vibration  j 
of  the  gong,  the  bass  string  tremolos,] 
"scl  ponticello,”  the  vague  chords  of 
the  piano — are  genuinely  evocative;  and! 
so  is  the  suggestion  of  the'  gleaming  | 
palace  walls  taking  shape  and  sub- 
stance through  the  mist.  The  dance  i 
tunc  for  the  flute,  with  its  character-  !' 
i.^tic  Oriental  interval  of  the  augmented  « 
second,  inevitably  suggests  another  and 
more  famous  spinner  of  orchestral  : 
fairy  tales;  but  that  is  ccarcely  the  ; 
fault  of  Griffes,  augmented  seconds 
being  fairly  public  property;  and  he 
does  use  the  tune  in  his  own  way.  The 
of  the  piece,  when  the  dancing 
and  the  revelry  reach  their  wild  climax, 
and  es))ecially  the  long,  sweeping, 
phrases  of  the  strings  that  lead  up  to  , 
it,  are  touched  with  a truly  sensuous 

t.fai  ty.  , I 

There  are  individual  pages  in  the 


His  First  American  Appearances 
to  Be  With  the  Philharmonic. 

Igor  Stravinsky,  tlie  Russian  com- 
poser. one  of  tlic  leading  spirits  of  tlie 
■’Modernist”  movement  in  Europe,  as 
lias  already  been  announced,  is  coming 
to  this  country  to  conduct  several  con- 
cort.s  of  his  ow’ii  works,  with  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  He  will  also  appear 
with  a number  of  the  other  American 
o';vhestra.s.  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
will  al.-^o  take  part  in  one  or  two  con- 
certs of  his  chamber  mu.sic  works. 

Mr.  .Stravinsky  is  expected  to  arrive! 
in  New  Y’ork  on  Jan.  .1.  His  first  ap- 
pearance.s  in  America  will  be  at  a "fair” 
''f  Bie  Philharmonic  Society’s  concerts 
on  Jan.  8 and  9,  which  he  will  conr'uct  ' 
For  these  the  program  will  consist  of 
his  setting  of  the  Volga  boatmen’s  song, 
the  "Scherzo  Fantastlqup.”  the  suites, 
"L'Oiseau  de  Fen."  "Pnlcinella,"  and 
' Petrouchka. ’’  On  .qatmr.'ai. 


Petrouchka."  On  SatwiVay  evening, 
•Jan.  10,  there  will  be  a special  concert 
at  which  he  will  conduct  ills  "Fire- 
work.s,"  "Scherzo  Fantastique,’’  "Chant 
rill  Rossignol,"  and  "Sacre  du  Prin- 

teinp.s."  . 

_ -\t  tlie  regular  concerts  on  p-eb.  and 
0 Mr.  StraviiKsky  will  play  liis  piano 
concerto,  whicii  will  then  be  heard  for 
ihe  fir.st  time  in  America,  Mr.  Mengel- 
berg  conducting. 


! work — pages  that  one  remembers  for 
' their  color,  their  distinction  of  line, 
their  harmonic  structure,  which,  when 
Griffes  wrote  them  (between  1912  and 
1916),  were  less  familiar  in  style  than 
they  sound  to-day,  when  that  particular 
■ idiom  ha."  become  an  established  part 
of  our  musical  thinking. 

, There  is  no  reason  why  this  sym- 
phonic poem  of  Griffes  should  not  be- 
: come  part  of  the  standard  orchestral 
repertoire  for  it  is  better  music  than 
a <!ozen  contemporary  tone-poems  by 
European  composers  more  famous  than 
Griffes  which  might  well  be  displaced 
. to  give  ic  room.  (We  shall  be  hap;iy 
; to  specify  upon  application.) 


Charles  Stratton  GreeteiJ. 

The  audience  which  attended  the  New 
York  debut  of  Charles  Stratton  at 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  ■was 
lilglily  pleased  with  liitn;  it  recalled  the 
singer  after  every  group.  Mr.  Stratton 
was  tenor  soloist  last  season  with  the 
Bo.ston,  Philadelphia  and  Detroit  Sym- 
pliony  Orchestra.s  and  with  tho  Philhar- 
monic in  the  Ninth  Symphony  at  the 
Stadium  last  Summer.  Although  Mr. 
.'<tratton’s  production  was  not  free  from 
faults  and  his  enunciation  not  alw'ays 
clear,  he  carried  his  hearers  along  with 
liim  because  of  his  genuine  feeling  and 
power  of  expression.  He  began  with  an 
interesting  Italian  group,  then  c.on- 
Irasted  the  tranquillity  of  Schubert  witii 
liie  brilliance  of  Strau.ss  and  scored 
most  deeply  with  some  negro  .spirituals 
arranged  especially  (and  effectively)  for 
him  by  Mr.  Mannery.  Harry  Oliver  Hirt 
was  at  tile  piano. 


i Mr.  van  Hoogstraten  began  his  pro- 
' gram  with  Beethoven’s  Second  Sym- 
phony, and  ended  it  with  two  Dvorak 
I waltzes  and  the  Rakoezy  March. 

Beethoven’s  Symphony  has  delightful 
moments.  The  scherzo  is  truly  Beotho-  i 
, venish.  The  thiriy-two-year  old  Lud- 
"•ig  was  not  happy  when  he  composed 
ii  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
I depths  of  despair;  for  it  was  about 
jthat  time  that  he  wrote  the  tragically 
despairing  letter  to  his  brothers  known 
»:i  " Beelhovcn’.s  will,”  in  which  he  la- 
fiii  ,:.'d  with  touching  poignancy  the  " 
' affiidion  that  had  come  upon  him,  and  J 
d’clariMl  that  only  “his'  art”  had  kept  j 
him  from  putting  an  end  to  his  life.  | 
But  one  would  never  suspect  that  any  1 
(personal  tragedy  underlay  this  cheer-  j 
ful  music,  which  even  in  its  slow  move-  j 
]menl  is  no  more  than  gently  contem- 
plativc.  I 


Charles  Stratton,  who  sang  before 
arge  numbers  last  July  as  solo  tenor 
n performances  of  Beethoven’s  Ninth 
Symphony  at  the  Lewisholin  Stadium, 
nadc  his  recital  debut  yesterday  after- 
joon  in  Aeolian  Hal!.  A program  be-i 
ginning  with  an  Italian  group  by  Monte- i 
verde,  Tarciighi,  Santoliquido  and  Cav- 
alli  showed  that  Mr.  Stratton  has  a 
voice  of  pleasing  quality  and  ample 
size,  which  he  uses  with  artistic  style 
and  expression. 

Generally,  Mr.  Stratton  sang  with  a 
smooth,  fluent  quality  of  tone  of  agree- 
able warmth,  though ’some  top  notes 
produced  a harder  quality,  slightly  ap- 
proaching the  metallic.  But  this,  which 
occurred  seldom,  did  not  seem  to  the 
effect  of  pushing  a voice  beyond  its’ 
bounds,  as  the  young  tenor  also  showed 
.0  capacity  for  full,  clear  and  resonant 
lop-notes,  shelving  power  without 
strain.  These  proved  effective  in  a 
group  of  negro  spirituals  specially  ar- 
ranged for  Mr.  Stratton  by  Manney. 

Ill  the  Italian  group,  French  num- 
bers by  Paladiihe  and  Gaubert  and 
German  songs  by  Schubert  and  Strauss, 
Mr.  Stratton  showed  artistry  in  his 
phrasing,  and  intelligence  in  his  ex-' 
nrcs'.on.  bringing  ouUvaried  emotions 


dame  Wanda  Landowska  with  Messis. 
Kochanski,  Pollain,  and  Beloussoff.  ''  ® 
had  two  Haydn  trios  with  the  harpsichoid, 
and  a quartet  of  Mozart's  (in  G minor) 
with  the  piano.  The  belief  is  still  not 
quite  extinct  that  the  piano  is  a more  de- 
veloped form  of  the  harpsichord,  a be- 
lief as  pathetic  as  that  the  bis  clock  m 
the  hall  was  once  a wrist  watch,  or  as  the 
theory  of  the  young  man  in  one  of 
G.  K.  Chesterton’s  stories  that  It  was 
cruel  to  eat  halfpenny  buns,  because  if 
they  were  spared  they  might  grow  vp 
into  penny  buns. 

Harpsichord  and  piano  are  reall.V  two 
quite  different  instruments,  as  was  abund- 
antly shown  last  night.  In  ousting  the 
harpsichord  the  piano  has  a great  sin  on 
its  conscience:  for  the  piano  cannot  take 
its  place.  Listeners  unaccustomed  to  the, 
harpsichord  were  probably  astonished  not 
only  at  the  perfection  of  its  blend  with 
the  strings  but  with  the  variety  of  colors} 
that  Mnie.  Landowska  evoked  from  It, 
a variety  to  which  the  piano  can  make 
no  pretension.  But  Carnegie  Hall  is  too 
large  for  ensemble  playing  so  exquisite  as 
that  of  last  night  to  make  its  full  effect. 

I was  not  far  away  from  the  stage,  yet 
in  the  adagio  of  the  second  Hadyn  trio 
it  was  a full  minute  before  I could  pick 
up  the  low  tones  of  the  muted  violin 
through  the  rich  sonorities  of  the  harp- 
sichord. Both  Mr.  Pollain  and  Mr.  Belous- 
soff again,  but  especially  the  latter,  were 
often  much  too  modest  in  their  tone.  In 
more  intimate  surroundings  the  perform- 
ances would  have  been  even  more  enjoy- 
able. 

In  her  playing  of  the  piano  In  this  old 
concerted  music  Mme.  Landowska  remem- 
bers both  that  the  early  piano  was  not  the 
organ-toned  instrument  it  Is  today,  and 
that  for  a time,  thougl  composers  wrote 
for  the  new  Instrument,  they  unconscious- 
ly thought,  In  large  part,  in  terms  of  the 
old.  Mme.  Landowska  falls  into  no  false 
archaiem;  she  makes  no  attempt  to  make 
the  piano  sound  like  a harpsichord;  but 
in  rapid  movements  she  uses  a staccato 
that  has  still  a good  de.il  of  the  binding 
quality  of  the  piano  in  it.  The  result  is 
that  while  the  piano  part  of  the  music 
goes  as  lighll.v  on  its  feet  as  it  ought  to  do, 
the  texture  is  pierced,  as  it  were,  with 
lin.v  openings  that  not  only  allow  the 
siring  tone  to  come  through  but  actually 
enhance  its  brightness.  If  the  harpsichord 
has  more  colors  In  Its  palette,  the  piano 
is  capable  of  more  dynamics  of  touch. 
Mme.  Landowska's  tone  In  the  Mozart 
quartet — and  especially  in  the  lovely  an- 
dante that  has  so  many  premonitions  of 
romanticism  in  it — had  a score  of  degrees 
of  depth. 

ERNEST  NEWMAN. 


Her  skilled  hands -ai  'tne  narpiscnerct  f, 

again  illustrated  "tlie  clangorous  niaj- , 
esty  of  its  coupled  keyboards,  the 
glory  of  the  "Rol  Solell”  of  instruments 
which  beguiled  the  leisure  of  more  spa-- 
clous  days  for  300  years  up  to  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

"Haydn  and  Mozart."  her  note  added, 

"were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  and 
employed  both  Instruments,  who.se  des- 


parate  accents  by  turns  mingle  and  oon- 
tend  In  their  works  for  the 


leno  111  men  wuiivo  ^ J — 

the  language  of  the  harp.slcliord.  lofty 
aristocratic,  sparkling  with  a thousand 
luminous  facets:  and  that  of  the  piano, 
blossoming,  amorous,  tenderly  sentimen- 

"Tlie  better  to  Illustrate  thi.s  multi- 
plicity. one  ought  to  perform  the  same 
work  successively  on  the  two.  1 prefer 
to  alternate  between  harpsichord  and 
piano,  leaving  my  hearers  free  to  in- 
cline now  toward  the  one,  now  the 
other.  Our  garden  is  large  enough  to 
leave  room  for  a handful  of  delicate 
flowers  beside  the  stout  oaks.” 

The  groat  hall  did  not  preclude  strik- 
ing effect  in  the  evening'.s  intimate 
classics,  which  the  players  gave  from 
the  front  of  Carnegie’s  stage.  Us  greater 
depth  screened  by  heavy  curtains  behind 
them.  There  seemed,  in  Mozart  s robust 
"rondo  allegro,"  a blossoming  indeed, 
of  piano  tone,  the  more  marked  by 
reason  of  quaintly  florid  style. 

Later,  in  the  return  to  Haydn  and; 
the  harpsichord,  it  wa.s  a delight  to  hear 
violih  and  'cello  magnified  by  contras^ 
with  plucked  "arpeggl  dripping  gold. 
In  a rondo  "all’  Ongarese  of  a century 
before  Remenyi  bad  played  to  Jhahms 
and  Liszt  to  the  wide  world,  the  firs 
Hungarian  rhapsodies.  Tliere  was  ap 
plause  not  only  after  the  sep.irat 
work.s  but  also  at  each  pause  in  th( 
principal  numbers. 


AT  THE  metropolitan. 


"La  Julve.”  opera  in  (our  acts,  by 
.latcqut^s  Hnlvey.  Sung  In  Frenchi  with  Has- 
.so'lmans  conducting.  First  performance  at , 
Metropolitan  since  1920.  / ' 

THJ3  CAST. 

Rachel  Florence  Easton 

Fieaicar  Giovanni  Martinelli 

Card'inal  Brognl  Ivcori  Rolhier 

The  Princess  Charlotte  Hyan 

Leopold  J Ralph  Errolle 

Ruggiero  ' Arnold  Gabor 

MaYor-d4io  } 


It  was  in  “La  Julve’’  that  Caruso’s 
last  role  was  sung.  Perhaps  this  is 
one  reason  why  the  t?kgic,  tormented 
face  of  Eleazor  now  emerges  from 
the  groups  of  his  memorial  pictures 
with  more  poignancy  than  the  fapile 
attitudes  of  Canio  or  any  of  his  more 
familiar  roles.  Since  this  voice  was 
muted  in  Italy,  the  Halevy  Opera  had 
not  been  heard  at  the  Metropolitan 
until  last  night  zvlien  it  returned  sur- 
rounded by  that  curious  aura  of  sen- 
timental reminiscence  wliicli  always 
mark.s'an  opera  revival. 

This  revival  seems  peculiarly  for-tu- 
nate:  so  much  so  that  the  reason  for 
the  banishment  of  "La  Juive’’  is  hard 
to  understand.  Certainly  It  was  not 
because  of  its  dependence  on  tlie  great 
tenor  voice  wliich  is  gone,  for  tliis 
opera  needs  the  support  of  one  i-ole 
less  than  most  of  its  school.  Ms  hook 
Is  one  of  those'  rare,  old-fashioned, 
blood-curdling  narratives  which  Scribe 
understood  so  well  and  whicli  marches 
from  scene  to  scene  in  a mounting 
cresendo  of  grand  and'  gory  action. 
The  music  is  hardly  inspired;  certain- 
ly it  is  not  fired  by  a soul-stirring 
significance,  but  it  is  vocally  pleasing 
and  it  makes  some  effort  towuird  fol- 
lowing the  plot — whicli  is  no  idle  la^k 
w'hen  you  consider  the  wild  and  lurid 
ends  tliat  this  plot  leads  to. 

It  follows  the  woes  of  Rachael,  al- 
leged daughter  of  the  Jew,  Eleazer, 


Mme.  Wanda  Landowska,  'whose  re- 
turn in  early  November,  following  one 
previous  season  here,  proved  the  public 
interest  in  her  "renewal  and  revitaliza- 
tion” of  the  works  of  tlie  elder  masters 
for  harp.sichord  and  piano,  appeared  at 
Carnegie  Hail  last  night  in  a program 
of  chamber  music  de  luxe,  arranged  in 
the  "artists’  series”  of  benefits  for  the 
local  Assobiation  of  Music  School  Settle- 
ments. 

Paul  Kochanski.  the  violin  virtuoso, 
and  Ewssei  Beloussoff,  ’celll.st,  assisted 
in  trios  of  Haydn  In  A major  and  G 
major,  both  with  harpsichord,  while 
Mozart’s  piano  quartet  in  G minor  fur- 
ther enlisted  Rene  Pollain.  viola,  of  the 
New  'York  Symphony.  There  was  an 
audience  of  distinguished  character  and 
of  numbers  indicating  substantial  aid 
to  the  beneficiary  music  schools. 

Mme.  Landowska  had  prepared  in 
French,  for  translation  In  a program 
note,  her  persuasive  argument  for  hear- 
Inir  the  older  music  in  its  prime  estate.  | 


ho  loves  the  Christian,  Loopobi,  and 
who  is  thrown  into  a cauldron  of  boil- 
ing water,  to  the  vast  horror  of  tlie 
'Cardinal  wlien  he  learns  too  late  that 
she  is  his  own  child.  On  this  n.iive 
and  simple  scheme  i.s  crowded  every 
variety  of  liattle  murder  tind  sudden 
death  know  to  the  movi  studio.  Out 
of  th  blood  ad  thunder  one  figure 
stands  alone  as  true  characterization. 
It  is  the  spirit  .of  the  old  Jew,  tor- 
tured and  vengeful  as  was  that  other 
lonely  figure  that  once  moved  over  the 
Rialto. 

Tills  is  tlie  Eleazer.  once  sung  liy 
Caruso,  and  dominating  the  action 
again  in  the  person  of  Martiuelli, 
who  brought  to  it  vocal  snioothnoss 
and  real  pathos  in  liis  acting. 
Physically  his  make-up  was  not  im- 
pressive. hut  he  played  for  .sympathy 
rather  than  power  and  won  In  .i 
clamor  of  applause.  Florcnee  Ea.sion  i 
sang  wlial  Is  ironicallx  called  Gie 
title  role — "Ixi  Juivo''  may  sl.irl  '.lie 
pace  of  ttie  opera  luit  she  does  not 
control  it.  and  last  iiiglil  this  luck- 
less Rachaci  had  less  of  slonuy 
tragedy  tlian  lier  father  the  Jew  iii 
spile  of  lior  regrettable  and 
oughly  disagreeable  end. 


1 


1 


f-' .-'•fe' 

There  was  also  Rothier,  "Ryan  and 
Errolle,  assorted  princes,  priests  and 
rabbis  and  a large  and  verj’^  active 
chorus.  Josef  Urban  has  mountbd 
the  story  in  a seWes  of  castle  gardens 
and  city  squares  which  will  have  real 
glamour  and  atmosphere  when  their 
bright  newness  has  faded.  The  piece 
is  further  enlivened  by  two  very 
sprightly  ballets  and  by  the  spirited 
conducting  of  Mr.  Hassclmans.  For 
ali  its  wild  tragedy  of  burning 
cauldrons  and  boiling  maidens,  the 
overtones  seem  irresistalbly  robust 
and  lively.  It  is  as  if  it  were  play- 
ing true  to  the  old  travelWook  tradi- 
tions that  the  French  are,  after  all. 
a gay  people,  fond  of  light  wines  and 
dancing.  A.  S. 


Latin  charm  and  temperament 
predominated  at  yesterday 
mornings  Artistic  Musicale  at 
the  Plaza.  Mar- 
fimerite  ITAlva- 
rez,  the  glori- 
ous P e r u V ian 
contralto,  and 
EMra  de  Hi- 
dalgo, brilliant 
Spanish  so- 
prano set  the 
pace  for  an  in- 
teresting pro- 
gramme. Rich- 
ard Hale,  rep-  ^ 

resenting  the 
American  musi- 
cal colony,  sang 
several  negro  Mareuerite  D’AIvarM! 
spirituals  with  the  vim,  vigor 
and  voice  that  bespoke  a thor- 
ough understanding  of  that  sort 
of  song  literature. 

Mme.  D’Alvarez  gave  deep  and 
velvety  utterance  to  an  air  by 
Debussy;  English  songs  by  Tay- 
lor and  Borodlne  Foster;  and  a 
Spanish  ballad  with  a haunting 


► melody  set  to  fascinating 
rhythms. 

The  light,  flexible  voice  of 
Mme.  de  Hidalgo  was  illustrated 
in  two  florid  arias  from  Uakme 
— in  one  of  which  Mme.  D’Alvarez 
shared — and  in  simpler  Italian 
and  Spanish  songs. 

c ^ V ^ ' 

I By  OLIN  DOVvMiS.  j 

Fmext  Iliitrlicsor'  Kecltal. 

'i  iic  third  of  the  < x-cellent  .'scric.s  of 
J)iono  recitals  wlilch  .survey  the  litera- 
ture of  that  in.strunient  for  the  past 
three  centurle.s  w.is  given  by  Ernest 
Hutcheson  last  night  in  Aealian  Hall. 
The  coinpo.'>ers  n-pre.sented  were  Schu- 
bert, Mendcll.sohn  and  Schumann.  Tlie 
"U  .andf  i-er”  fantu.'iia  opened  the  pro- 
pr;im--onf>  (if  Schubi;rt\4  if'lativtily  few 
work.-;  in  larger  form.s  for  the  piano,  and 
;*  coippo.^jtion  that  hd  the  composer  to 
jOr.fauitj'  whfn-'\'er  he  tried  to  plaj'  it. 

Hutchc.son  labored  apparently  under 
n.-.  .-u.-ij  dlffleultlc.s  or  inclination..':  Ho 

|<T‘V(-  Ibe  composition  an  Int'rpf.l.-ition 
t'-elini(;all y arh-quate,  for  it 
al'J  the  ronianiic  and  impetuous 
I Mt  »;■  tli.  music  which  .show  < thro-.jvli 
i t e'm  that  j.-  :i  little  euuibrou-',  and  a. 
j .'''‘him- -tiie  idano--w  hicii  .Schub.-rt 
i.'.'l'-d  nj<re  ..;ucci  .-.-.sfulb"  in  .shorter 
compo.-itiun.-’. 

.N'othlng  on  the  progr.am  was  r'vohi- 
(tionary,  and  .Mr.  llutche.-on  did  not  at- 
opL  to  ba\c  it  appear  ;o.  He  w.as 
• II  < ontent  to  Interpret  .Mcndel.ssolin 
r 'vleit  he  waa,  to  pre.sr-nt  hi.s  melodlc.e 
o their  n.atural  grace  and  lyricism,  to 
-•at  fix:  fluent  writing  witli  the  polhsli 
eel.  on  oc(a.«ioii.  fleefneas  that  it  dc- 
ed.  and  to  i ;ad  the  K minor  fugue 
' ’'■'■'I'l'lary  cl,.;,  rne.eH  an.1  feeling, 
'..''buma nn  gi-oiii>  Included  "He.s 
' e re-;  ,n,|  fiiat  tiidv  'anta.atleal  lone- 
' V'’  X....|,f,  ' fiaiin  the  I’han- 

1' '.p.  12:  tlie  e))arp  major 

■ nmnee,  i;,,.  |,;  major  Novelette,  "V'ogel 
I'riphei"  rr'.iii  the  "WaldBeenen." 

' 'r...  ••.-<'  rnphon I-  .^tudlea." 

r r-  r.rge  aiidlf  nee,  and 
"Uid  ha-  , played  many 


.■ot.eza  roT  a virtuo.so  piece  to  flsli  the 
i)rogvaiu. 

He  Falla '.s  •'.;^uiie  Populalre  Espag- 

n .l  wa.s  played  for  the  first  time  here. 

' ctisial.-;.  apparently.  of  genuine 
; jOpular  ail'.-'— one  o;-  two  of 

- u i’.av.'  hern  .aet  by  other  modern 
• "i-.  poHer.a— in  a form  approi)riate  to  the 
ai.j;;  and  the  .accompanying  instrument, 
h'lii'-  is  an  attractive  .suite,  not  pre- 
■ntious,  ri>t  .strained  or  .s-elf-con.sciou.s 
1 its  7u.anner.  The  oompo.ser  i.s  not 
■petuM.ll;.'  unea.sy  lest  Ills  audience  for' 
-t  that  h."  i.s  a 100  per  cent.  Spaniard. 
I"  gives  a simple,  3pi>ropriate  form  to 
■ folk  melodie.s.  which  are  principally 
In  .slow  or  vapid  dance  rhythms.  These 
.11  lodie.s,  fiery,  caressing,  capricious  a.s 
'n  case  may  ]->e,  are  idiomatic  for  tlic 
and  they  wore  tire.sented  with 
.and  brilliancy  by  ,\Ir,  Kochan.ski. 
’1  proceeded  lo  a .second  novelty, 

■ ii  I;  ask.s  mnoli  more  o'.'  iho  violinist- 
Fivel's  parody  "ii  tlic  o)d-st\!e  violin 

■ i..i.-rlo,  “Tzigent."  Tiiis  piece  had 
i>".  n heard  a f'  W days  before  -wKli  U'-- 

■ • nip'inimi-nt  of  chamber  orchc.stra.  l; 

tl.i-  type  of  inusii-.  again,  c,-,)-  which 
\l  r Kocli.an.s'ki's  talent  seems  W'dl 


ur 


patii- 


!\ochan.ski  appeared  les.s  in  .sym- 
fiud  less  well  equipped,  for  the 
of  Hrahms  and  ffuzart.  in  ea-  h 


inner 
. imrsi.- 
■ \ '•escryc 
■It  have  to 


n po.s.: 
it  times 
quality,  ; 
be  indic 
the  11,11. 
■'  hr  I he  ! 't  t er  • 
.'I'.-dcd  in”rr  I - ■ 
li  1 this  interpr. 
while  in  -M.iZ; 


tin  r and  n-e; 
rounder  tom 
cd  lairii.v  of 
vn.'  heard  i 
icprcsenri 


' noli.-l 


itonatic 

bein  :• 


which  asks  much  more  of  the  violinist— 
Ravel’s  parody  on  the  old-style  violin 
concerto,  '"Tzigane.”  This  piece  had 
been  heard  a few  days  before  with  ao- 
cempaniment  of  chamber  orchestra.  It 
is  the  tvpe  of  music,  again,  for  which 
Mr.  Kochanskl's  talent  seems  well 
suited.  . 

Mr.  Kochanskl  appeared  less  in  sym- 
pathy and  less  well  equipped-  for  the 
music  of  Brahms  and  Mozart.  In  each 
case  an  inner  repo.se  was  lacking. 
Brahms’s  music  at  times  protested  too 
much.  A reserve  quality,  a feeling  that 
does  not  have  to  be  indicated  by  virtu- 
oso methods  is  in  the  music.  It  befell 
tliat  neither  in  the  letter  of  performance, 
nor  as  regarded  inner  rapport  witli  the 
compo.ser  did  this  interpretation  fulfill 
its  objects,  while  in  Mozait  there  was 
need  of  a finer  and  more  polished  .style, 
a fuller,  rounder  tone  of  the  upper 
strings,  and  purity  of  intonation.  Mr. 
Kochanskl  was  heard  to  better  advan- 
tage as  a representative  of  modern 
schools. 

“Cavallerla”  and  “Pagliacci.” 

■Vigorous  performances  of  “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”  and  ‘ Pagliacci”  were  given 
yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  New  and  highly  charac- 
teristic scenery  by  Joseph  Novak  added 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  presenta- 
tions. The  cast  of  “Cavallei  la”  included  ^ 
Rosa  Ponselle  as  Santuzza,  Marion 
Telva  as  Lola,  Armand  Tokatyan, 
Turiddu;  MIllo  Pico,  Alflo ; Tlenriette  I 
Wakefield,  Lucia.  Miss  Ponselle,  prod-  . 
igal  of  her  beautiful  voice,  is  well  ca.st  | 
as  the  unfortunate  and  emotional  victim  j 
of  Turiddu.  tdie  has  the  qualities  of  I 
Italian  temperament  and  abandon  which 
the  r6ie  demands  and  -was  warmly  wel-  j 
corned  by  the  audience.  Tokatyan  ■was  I 
always  intelligent  and  dramatic  in  the  r 
leading  male  part.  The  minor  rdles  ! 
were  individually  well  taken  and  ad-  j 
Justed  to  the  ensemble.  > i 

In  "Pagliacci”  Lucrezla  Bori  took  a| 
rdle  she  has  made  peculiarly  her  own. 
and  one  of  the  best  N ddas  that  has  ap- 
peared at  the  Metropolitan  in  recent 
seasons.  Mr.  Fleta  naturally  made 
much  of  Canio’s  sob  song,  and  other 
climactic  moments,  and  he,  too,  was 
■wildly  applauded.  Mr,  Tibbet  followed 
his  custom  of  giving  to  every  r61e  he 
undertakes  intensive  and  Intelligent 
study,  which  makes  much  of  each  detail 
of  It.  Mr.  Danise’s  Toi  io  is  vocally 
praiseworthy  and  in  place,  and  Mr.  Alt- 
glass  was  esttmlable  in  the  part  of 
Beppe.  Another  factor  always  enters 
into  performances  of  the.se  twin  operas 
at  the  Metropolitan,  and  It  was,  for- 
tunately, conspicuous  as  usual  yester- 
day afternoon— the  excellents  singing  of 
the  chorus.  The  operas  made  their  cus- 
tomary success  and  gave  pleasure  to 
the  big  matinee  audience. 


The  new  background  seemed  to 
electrify  the  entire  production  and 
to  give  additional  fire  and  accent  to 
the  mu.slc.  Rosa  Ponselle  and  Ar- 
mand Tokatyan  headed  the  first,  an 
Lucrezla  Bori.  Fleta  and  ^anlse  the 
second,  with  Mr.  Papl  conducting 
both  operas. 

PLAY  AI^FOR  CHILDREN. 

Damrosch  Leads  New  York  Sympho- 
ny in  an  Instructive  Concert. 

The  New  York  .siymphony  Orchestra, 
under  Walter  Damrosch,  gave  one  of  Its 
children’s  concert.^  at  Carnegie  Hill  yes- 
terday morning.  Mr.  Damrosch’s  intro- 
ductions to  the  pieces  on  the  program 
were  more  than  usuall.v  interesting  and 
lively  ; it  was  field  for  the  wind  instru- 
ments. A.  Yegudkin  was  called  upon  to 
play  on  the  horn  the  air  in  the  overture 
to  "JMignon.”  and  later  on  tlie  trumpeter 
V Drucker  Mr.  Wockenfuss  on  the 
trombone,  and  Mr.  Mauser  on  the  bass 
tuba  all  gave  an  exhibition  of  the  range 
of  their  insti-uments  before  they  Joined 
with  the  orchestra^  In  the  triumphal 
march  from  “Alda.”  , , 

The  audience  especially  enjoyed  the 
bright,  ringing  notes  of  the  trumpet  and 
the  roar  of  the  bass  tuba.  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch’s explanations  of  "The  Dragon 
Fly  ” the  polka  mazurka  by  Josef 
Strauss,  were  very  intertaining.  while 
he  tuned  the  minds  of  his  eager  listeners 
to  the  pastoral  character  of  the  andante 
from  Mozart’s  "Jupiter”  .symphony  by 
asking  them  to  think  of  green  meadows. 
The  orchestra  took  particular  pains  to 
keep  in  mind  the  .special  character  of 
their  performance:  they  played  very 

clearly  and  with  great  precision. 

CLAREN?Twm^!LL  ILL 

Hastily  Withdraws  From  ‘‘Tann- 

hauser”  and  Schuetzendorf  Sings. 

Clarence  ’UTiltehill.  owing  ot  an  attack 
of  acute  indigestion  Just  as  the  early 
curtain  was  to  rise  on  "Tannhiluser 
last  evening  at  the  Metropolitan,  was 
hastily  withdrawn  from  the  cast  and 
Gustav  Schuetzendorf  substituted  as  the 
singer  of  the  “Evening  Star  air.  The 
German  baritone  acquitted  himself  as  an 
experienced  artist  In  the  popular  Ameri- 
can’s place. 

Mmes.  Easton  and  Peralta,  Messrs. 
r.Mubenthal  and  Bender  reappeared  and 
Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted.  Tlie  Satur- 
day night  audience  was  a large  and  en- 
thusiastic one.  ^ if. 


r - y t 1 J 

Piiilliannoiiic  Concert 

Orchestra.s  rarely  sound  at  their  he.st  on 
a.  theatre  stage,  which  may  account  for 
the  wood-wind  of  the  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra, at  Its  concert  In  the  Motropolimn 
Opera  House  yesterday  afternoon,  not  be- 
ing up  to  Its  usual  level.  In  some  parts 
of  the  slo-w  movement  of  the  .Mozart  piano 
concerto  the  wood-wind  tone  was  decidedly 
sour;  and  even  in  the  Berceuse  and  the 
Dance  of  the  Princes.ses  from  "L’Oiseau  de 
Feu,"  where  the  loveliness  of  the  music  and 
the  perfect  aptness  of  the  phrases  for  the 
Instruments  generally  draw  the  best  out 
of  the  player.s,  the  results  ye.sterday  fell 
a good  deal  short  of  the  ideal.  In  the  main, 
however,  M.  Van  Hoogstraten  secured  a 
competent  enough  performance  of  the 
^ulte,  though  one  felt  that  the  tempo  in 

\e  Dance  of  the  Princesses  -was  decidedly 

Awer  than  Stravinsky's  own  marking  of 
,iti  The  Suite  played,  by  the  way,  was  the 
.second  one.  We  are  glad  to  have  the  ballet 
In  this  form,  but  it  is  hard  to  forgive  Stra- 
vinsky for  omitting  from  this  second  ar- 
iangenient  the  exquisite  "Supplications  ot 
the  Fire-Bird.”  Has  he  grown  out  of  touch 
■with  this?  Does  he  perhaps  regard  It  now 
as  too  much  in  the  vein  of  the  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  of  "Le  Coq  d’Or”?  It  may  be, 
but  all  the  same  It  is  the  early  Stravinsky 
at  his  best. 

Mr.  Ossip  GabrIIowitsch  gave  us  an  ex- 
quisitely fine-pointed  performance  of  the 
solo  part  In  the  Mozart  concerto,  and  the 
orchestral  playing  here,  apart  from  the  oc- 
casional sourness  of  the  wood-wind  tone  to 
which  I have  referred,  was  worthy  of  the 
solo  playing,  than  ■which  no  higher  praise 
could  be  given  It.  The  only  other  work  in 
the  program  was  Dvorak’s  seldom-heard 
second  symphony,  into  the  spirit  of  which 
Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten  and  his  men  entered 
with  great  gusto. 

These  earlier  and  less-kncwn  works  of 
Dvorak  sound  very  refreshing  nowadays. 
Dvorak  troubles  his  head  about  no  prob- 
lems or  theories  or  Isms,  but  Just  settles 
down  like  a sensible  man  and  a good 
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Gulotnar  Novaes’  Recital 
T HER  recital  at  the  Aeolian 
cn  Saturday  afternoon 
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In  spite  of  the  distractions  of  tlic 
impending  holidays  a remarkably 
large  crowd  filled  the  Metropolitan 
,vo.sterday  for  the  usual  Saturda.v 
matinee  of  “Cavallerla  Husticana 
and  “Pagliacci.”  Tlie  cast  was  a fa- 
miliar one,  but  the  performance  had 
a novel  aspect  as  tlie  result  of  the 
now  stage  sets  designed  by  Joseph 
Novak. 

While  they  represented  no  disturb- 
ing excursion  into  expressionistic  art 
and  closely  followed  the  stage  tradi- 
tions of  both  opera.s.  they  neverlhe- 
les.s  offered  several  refreshing  depart- 
ures from  tlie  stereotyped  idea  of 
background  u.sed  for  so  many  years 
to  express  the  type  of  opeia  iinliap- 


ptly  .stampxl  a.s  "grand.”  Square 

in  Seville,”  tiirougli  whieli  the  trag- 
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edy  of  "Gavallerla”  runs,  w,  s par- 
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ticularly  grateful  in  Its  slmplKIty,  and 

uj-i  of 

the  play  witibin  a play  of  “Pagliacci’' 
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was  made  doubly  dramatic  by  the  ar- 
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rangement  of  the  miniature  stage. 
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vacs  acquitted  herself  'oriiliaiills  enoug 
as  a pianist,  while  leaiing  us  in  doubt 
whether  her  qualities  as  an  interpreter  are 
on  the  same  high  level  as  her  technique. 
She  was  most  convincing  where  the  mean- 
ing of  the  music  lay  on  the  surface  of  the 
notes,  as  in  a rather  conventional  “Poll- 
chinelle”  by  Villa-Lobo.s.  Blanchet’s  "An 
Jardin  du  Vieux  Serail’’  and  Szanto’s  Etude 
Oriental.  In  music  of  a subtler  order  one 
felt  the  lack  of  an  imagination  of  the  first 
class.  Debussy’s  “Soiree  en  Granade’  was 
finely  shaded  from  the  purely  pianistic 
point  of  view  (for  Mme.  Novaes  has  many 
varieties  of  touch  at  her  command),  but 
did  not  evoke  as  languorous  and  scent- 
laden an  atmosphere  as  one  could  have 
desired. 

In  both  Chopin’s  B minor  sonata  and 
S'chumann’s  “Kinderscenen  ” the  Lack  of 
iniaginalion  was  even  more  evident, 
Mme.  Novaes  was  inclined  to  give  too 
free  play  to  her  powerful  left  hand,  and 
she  showed  a ratlier  exasperating  ten- 
dency  to  divide  her  melodies  just  where 
they  should  not  be  divided.  This  was  still 
more  noticeable  in  the  familiar  fantasy  on 
a theme  from  Gluck’s  “Paris  and  Helen 
that  she  played  as  an  encore:  to  any  one 
who  followed  the  theme  with  the  words  in 
his  mind  it  was  a little  trying  to  find  a 
break  made  between  the  adjective  and  the 
noun  in  the  words  ”0  bella  Venere."  That 
was  certainly  not  t’ne  idea  In  Gluck  s mind 
when  he  wrote  the  graceful  tune. 

Mme.  Novaes  was  most  completely  sat- 
isfactory, perhai)'-,  in  her  playing  of 
Rameau’s  “Tamhomin,”  first  of  all  in  Us 
original  form,  tlien  in  Godowsky’s  naughty 
but  masterly  arrangement.  Godoivsky 
makes  such  excellent  new  things  of  wliat- 
ever  old  works  he  takes  up — often.  Indeed, 
his  versions  are  better  liian  the  original 
tliat  one  wonders  wiiy  some  modern  am- 
posers  whom  one  might  name  do  not  asl- 
him  to  wrlle  tlielr  music  for  them. 


■workman  to  write  pleasant  tunes  and 
manipulate  them  charmingly.  The  result  is 
a delightfully  care-free  half-hour. 

ERNEST  NEWMAN. 


By  OLIN  DOWNES. 
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Bronislaw  Huberman’s  Recital. 

Four  Important  works,  each  typical  of 
R certain  school  and  period  and  asking 
of  the  performer  many  qualities  of 
technic  and  interpretation,  made  the 
program  of  Bronislaw  Huberman's  violin 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  These  were  the  Beethoven  Kreut- 
*er  Sonata,  the  unaccompanied  prelude 
and  fugue  in  G minor  of  J.  S.  Bach, 
from  the  sonata  in  that  key ; the  Men- 
welssohn  concerto  and  the  Wieniawski 
•■Faust"  fantasy.  Mr.  Huberman  was 
assisted  by  Seigfried  Schultze,  pianLt. 
The  compositions  were  arranged  not  in 
chronological  order,  but  with  a view  to 
contrast  and  effective  succession.  They 
were  played  with  a sincerity,  a fire  and 
a ripe  knowledge  that  made  the  concert 
more  than  an  agreeable  one. 

In  Beethoven’s  Sonata  Mr.  Huber- 
inan  at  times  sacrificed  sensuous 
beauty  of  tone  to  dramatic  accent. 
The  listener  felt  sympathetic  when 
he  did  this  — felt,  in  fact,  that  he 
that  he  would  hardly  have  been  a man  i 
and  artist  had  he  done  otherwise.  Could 
Beethoven  have  been  fully  satisfied  with 
his  medium  in  his  composition? 
he  not  have  felt  restricted,  once  he  had 
elected  to  employ  a violin  and  piano,  to 
find  his  thought  assuming  an  uncon- 
querable energy  and  passion  whiem  in 
Uie  first  movement  at  least,  would  have 
required  an  orchestra  to  do  it  Justice . 

In  the  slow  movement  Mr.  Huberman 
avoided  the  pitfall  that  often  entraps 
less  matur^  artists,  in  not  attempting 
to  make  the  theme  and  variations  too 
emotional,  "vyhen  the  variations  tended 
toward  triviality  they  were  given  dig- 
nity and  substance  by  the  musicianship 
of  the  performer.  . „ 

The  incomparable  music  of  Bach  -was 
discoursed  In  an  earnest  and  lofty  spirit 
For  years  the  surpassing  genius  of  his 
works  for  violin  alone  was  misunder- 
stood  by  those  who  preferred  the  more 
hrilllant  style  of  certain  of  Bach  s Ital- 
ian contemporaries,  and  '*fho  could  only 
percleve  what  they  called  the  un- 
rdlomatlc  quality  of  Bach's  compositions 
In  this  form.  That  day.  however  is 
1 well  past.  The  Bach  compositions  £cr 
unaccompanied  violin,  not  only  In  the 
richness  of  the  thought,  but  the  manner 
«t  the  writing,  are  a whole  technic  and 
a ivhole  world  of  beauty  in  themselves. 
Mr.  Hubermann  brought  to  his  Bach 
the  same  conviction  and  entluislasm 
that  he  had  given  to  the  impassioned 
utterances  of  Beethoven.  Vet  he  never  . 
Imposed  himself  upon  th'  listener.  He. 
gav  voice  to  the  compos  . and  a large 
•udlence  signified  Its  pl<  tsuro.  j 

j 
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Ing  to  an  alert  niirid  and  to' 


TTiaOTf  and  the' 


and  wholesome  personality  that  made  le^t  six  covered  .at 

the  audience  responsive.  , I’orioa.s  ot  song"  in  a! 


The  ITlcnds  of  Music.  | 

lAter  In  the  afternoon  the  Friends  of  ; 
Music  were  assisted  by  Olgra  Samaroff. 
pianist,  and  Paul  Elsler,  cemballist,  at 
♦heir  fourth  concert  of  the  season  in 
Town  Hall,  ^ey  revived  the  llttle- 


Bronislaw 


known  symphony  of  Franz  Schubert,  ^o. 
6.  in  B flat,  and  produced  as  a novelty, 
probably  for  the  first  time  In  America, 
the  orchestral  suite  arranged  by  Vin- 
cenzo Toinmasinl  from  five  of  tlie  P^oo 
sonatas  of  Domenico  Scarlatti.  This 
suite  was  written  for  Diaghlleff’s  Rus- 
sian ballet,  under  the  title  ^'Les  Femmes 
de  Bonne  Humeur.”  Mme.  Samaroff 

Jilayed  Mozart’s  piano  concerto  in  A ma- 
or.  and  Brahms’s  "Nanie”  was  sung 
with  tlie  chorus  of  the  society  In  me- 
mory of  Mrs.  Samuel  Untermyer. 

The  Schubert  symphony,  the  work  of 
a youth  of  19.  is  spontaneous  in  its  man- 
ner. of  course,  it  rather  thinly  but  clear- 
ly Instrumentated.  and  is  entertaining 
and  suitable  for  such  a .small  and  in- 
timate auditorium  as  Town  Hall.  The 
score  of  Tommasinl’s  suite  made  from 
Scarlatti  was  published  In  1920.  The 
classic  orchestra  is  employed.  The. 
music  is  delightful.  It  is  adorably  melo- 
dious In  the  slower  movements,  and  in 
the  rapid  movements  has  the  peculiar 
sparkle  and  vivaciousness  of  Scarlatti 
as  made  familiar  by  many  of  his  Instru- 
mental  pieces. 

The  performance  had  the  precision 
which  IS  sometimes  akin  to  fixedness 
with  Mr.  Bodanzky.  It  had  little  ela.«- 
tlclty,  lightness  of  spirit,  or  warmth  of 
tone,  certainly  demanded  by  this  gay, 
songful,  l..aUn  art.  The  pace  was  lively 
when  this  was  asked,  but  the  music  did 
not  glow  : nor  had  the  wind  choirs  the 
virtuosity  of  the  strings. 

Madame  Samaroff  gave  a technically 


He  played  a Beejhoven  Sonata,  not  as  '^ds^dmes 
L stereotyped  formula,  a conces.sion  to 
t^he  classics,  hut  as  something  that  had 
breadth,  depth  and  color.  He  kept  It  in 
proportion,  a .splendidly  sen.sible  compo- 
.sltion.  nobly  thought  out;  that  was  the 
impre.ssion  Mr.  Hil.sberg  gave  to  his 
hearens.  A or  wa.s  he  neglectful  of  the 
ilffhter  forn^s  of  cleg’ance. 

He  is  quite  as  able  to  express  himself 
in  one  shade  as  in  another,  <?o  that  his 
program  did  not  sound  dead,  dull 
doleful,  but  had  plenty  of 
strength  and  attractiveness, 
eluded  a lAszt,  Korngold.  Albcniz  and 
Majsick  s "Au  Cr6puscule”  (first  time) 
m his , performance. 


as  many 


variety. 
He  in- 


Hilsberg,  Stadium  rianisi, 
Shows  Skill  at  Recital 


Plaving  Before  ,\eolian  Hall 
Audience  Shotas  .\mple 
Energy  and  Fire 

Ignace  Hilsberg,  pianist,  whom  thf 
votes  of  the  Stadium  audience  o_ 


Huberman  returned  to 
t-iarnegle  Hall  in  the  afternoon  with 
a program  m^hicli  lacked  his  iisual 
originality  but  was  playt-d  vyith  his 
familiar  tone  of  crystal  clarity  and 
the  style  which  Is  always  keenly  in- 
telligent and  often  truly  ,^etic.  It 
included  the  ’’Kreutzer  Sonata"  and 
Gounod’s  ‘‘Faust’'  fantasy.  At  the 
same  hour  in  Aeolian,  Ignace  Hlls- ‘ 
herg,  a young  planl.st  and  one  of  the 
prizewinners  at  the  Stadium  audition, 
gave  a i>rogram  of  Bach,.  Beethoven, 
Uszt  and  Korngold.  Ossip  Gabrilo- 
witseh  was  the  soloist  in  'the  "Mozart 
D minor  concerto  at  the  Philharmonic. 
This  program  ahso  Included  Stravin- 
•sky"s  ‘‘icirebird’’  and  the.  Second 
Symphony  of  Dvorak,  which  is 
coming  almost  as  familiar 
ubiquitous  "isrew  World.’’ 


be- 
as  the 
A.  S. 


polished  and  emotionally  plausible  read- 
ing of  the  concerto.  'The  beauty  of  the 


slow  movement,  in  which  the  performer 
was  at  her  best  elicited  prolonged  ap- 
plause. Since  the  performance  of 
Brahms’s  elegiac  composition  was  in  the 
nature  of  a memorial,  it  does  not  call 
for  critical  discussion.  It  was  heard  ' 
without  applause,  and  with  personal  , 
memories  on  the  part  of  many  present  t 
of  a generous  and  high  minded  patroness 
of  the  musical  art.  This  brought  the 
end  of  an  uncommonly  interesting  pro- 
gram. 


De  Paehiiiann 


August  13  had  chosen  as  one  cf  last  ' 
summer’s  two  audition  winners,  gave 
the  recital  presented  by  the  Stadium 
Concerts  Committee  as  a prize  of  that  i 
victory  yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian 
T^all.  Bach’s  C minor  Fantasy,  i 
Beethoven’s  sonata,  Op.  31,  No.  2.  and 
Liszt’s  Fantasy-sonata,  “Apres  une  lec-  | 
rure  de  Dante,”  were  the  major  num-  i 
hers  of  his  program.  ] 

Mr.  Hilsberg  had  given  an  impression  ; 
of  skill  and  temperament  at  his  re-  * 
cital  debut  here  early  last  sea.son.  as 
well  as  in  his  Stadium  performance, 
and  this,  impression  was  repeated.  He 
■showed  a competent  technique,  able  to 
handle  any  difficulties  presented  by  his 
program,  and  was  brilliant  in  bravura 
passages,  while  his  playing  had  ample 
energy  and  lire.  This  was  notable  in 
the  Liszt  number  (not  in  itself  very 
interesting,  though  filled  with  “sound 
and  fury”),  though  the  energy  of  his 
climaxes  sometimes  resulted  in  a cer- 
tain hardness. 

Mr.  Hilsberg  showed  ability  to  han 


A.  w-,*  A (2. ^ 

A 4*4 


! ' £-w  4.  A.  ^ 


At  the  Oper;'''li'ouse  ■c"oncert  last  night 


hy  Armand  Marsick,  a Belgian,  while  : 
\Badimir  de  I-’arhniann  marred  an  other-  Oo^owsky  arrangements  of  Rameau,  ■ 
wise  exquisite  planistic  performance  of  Sgambati,  Korngold  and  Albeniz  and  a i 

all  Chopin  numbers  by  grotesquerles,  paraphrase  bv  Rabst  | 

...  * ir„c-en  Onee  n completed  his  program.  ! 

W'aving  of  hands,  remarks  to  the  audience  


before  and  while  playing,  shaking  hands 
with  himself,  doing  a dance  step  as  he 
rose  from  the  piano  and  other  undignified 
and  foolish  imitations  of  players  in  a jazz 
orchestra.  His  famous  pianissimo  was 
exhibited  and  applauded  with  enthusi- 
asm. But  the  audience  tittered  and 
laughed  and  pitied  to  see  one  of  the 
w'orld’s  greatest  artists  descending  to 
grimaces  and  banalities  during  a revela- 
tion of  a marvellous  technic. 

The  orchestra  was  in  fine  form,  Mr. 
Wilfred  Pelletier  and  Mr.  Bamboschek 
conducting,  the  former  giving  a delightful 
rendition  ot  Massenet’s  suite,  "Scenes 
Plttoresques,’’  which  wa.s  really  play-ed  in 
a manner  that  made  It  the  high  orchestral 
mark  of  the  concert.  M’r.  Leon  Rothler, 
singing  Schum-.xnn's  “Two  Grenadiers,” 
made  famous  in  this  neighborhood  by  Pol 
Plancon,  was  the  evening’s  outstanding 
vocalist. 


Lillie  Symphony  Concerts  Close 
George  Barrere’s  Interweaving  of  "-Nuld 
Lang  Syne”  with  the  melodies  of  a Haydn 
serenade  closed  the  sixth  and  last  of  the 
Little  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  be- 
fore a large  audience  at  Henry  Miller's 
Theatre  last  evening.  Guy  Maier  and  Lee 
Pattison  assisted  the  players  in  an  ar- 
rangement for  two  pianos  of  C.  P.  E. 
Bach’s  harpsichord  concerto  in  E flat  fol- 
lowing another  arrangement  which  Mr. 
Barrere  had  made  for  his  men,  at  the  com- 
poser’s suggestion,  from  ’’The  "White  Pea- 
cock,” by  the  late  Charles  T.  Griff es. 
There  were  classics  also  of  Rameau  and 
Lull!.  Lacombe  and  Pleme 


It  is  evident  that  part  of  every 
De  Pachman  audience  comes  for  Ids 
iiui.sic  and  part  for  his  vaudeville- — 
with  a sprinkling  of  easy  going  souls 
'.v'no  are  equally  tolerant  of  both. 
Nevertheless,  the  majority  would 
h.ave  a vague  sense  of  a show  in- 
completed  if  the  famous  Polish  pian- 
ist gave  au  entire  performance  with- 
out hi.s  equally  celebrated  comedy. 

They  were  not  disappointed  last  night 
at  the  Metropolitan  concert.  The 
•show  began  with  Mr.  Bamboschek, 
who  walked  out  to  conduct  the 
Chopin  F minor  concerto  with  an 
affable  air  of  being  prepared  for 
almost  anything.  Enter  . sle  Pach- 
rnann,  blowing  kisses  to  the  orches- 
tra, struggling  in  mock  fury  .with  the 
I piano  bench,  eulqgizing  the  audience. 

Mn  a dumb-show-  of  .adoration.  Hi.s. 
nlaying  in  the  flr.st  movement  of  the 
Concerto  .seemed  muted  an-d  strangely 
lifeless,  but  with  the  Larghetto  and 
th-at  glamoroii.s.  fleet'ng  .Mleero  he. 
that  glamourous,  fleeting  Allegro  he 
o'"  '-is  rippling  dexterity. 

These  interpretations  were  slightly 
handicapped,  however,  toy  the  fact 
that  he  Insisted  on  conducting  the  .or- 
i ohestra  with  one  hand  and  playing  .the 
j piano  with  the  other.  Also,  hi^  idle 
1 moments  were  given  up  to  a runnin-.g  glad 


j (-lara  Cltmens  Oosrs 

j Song  Development  Scries 

I Mme.  Clara  Clemens  gave  the  sev- 
I enth  and  last  recital  of  her  interesting 
I series  illustrating  the  development  of  j' 

I song  yesterday  afternoon  at  Town  Hall,  r 
with  a program  of  modern  French  and  j 
1 German  songs,  beginning  with  four  ' 
j Debussy  numbers,  followed  by  Ravel  i 
I and  Chausson,  with  Koechlin’.s  “Le  The”  j 
1 as  encore.  The  German  numbers  be-  |j 
gan  with  two  by  Reger,  whose  IViegen-  ; 
lied  was  warmly  ijeceived,  with  'ichon-  | 
berg  and  Pfitzner;  four  Hugo  Wolf ! 
son.gs,  two  of  Mahler,  and  three  of  | 
Richard  Strauss  completing  the  list.  ! 

The  characteristics  of  Mme.  Clenienc’s  1 
singin,g  were  much  the  same  as  in  her  t 
previous  recitals  of  the  season — earn- 
estness and  c.spressive  capability,  but, 
especially  in  French,  rather  obscure 
diction.  Walter  Golde,  whose  acconi- 
paniments  have  been  a most  imporCant 
asset  in  the  series,  was  the  assisting 
pianist.  , 


TITTA  RUFFO  APPEARS. 


Baritone 

Chtnier” 


Applauded  in  “Andre 
-Ina  Bourskay  Heroine. 

Gjordano’.s  "Andrd  Chenier’’  was  sung 
for  the  third  time  this  season  at  the 
Metropolitan  last  evening,  when  the 
Italian  composer’s  setting  of  French 
Revolutionary  scenes  interested  a bril- 
liant Monday  audience  including  the 
Grand  Duchess  Cyril  as  guest  of  Mrs. 
George  P.  Baker  Jr.  in  Box  10. 

Titts  Ruffo  made  hi.s  first  appearance 
of  th^.  Winter  in  the  baritone  role  of 
Gerard,  a fact  early  noted  by  his  ap- 
plauding admirers  in  the  pit.  Rose 
Pon.selle  and  ln.a  Bour.skay  as  the 
heroine  and  her  mother,  the  Coimtes.s, 
represented  other  changes  since  the 
fir.st  hearing,  while  Gigli  a.s  hero  and  a 
large  supporting  cast  reappeared  and 


Serafin  conducted. 

Jazz  Operas 

OTTO  KAHN  w'rites  me  that  I 
am  wrong  in  saying  that  he  had 
offered  a prize  for  a jazz  opera 


IGNACE  HILSBERG  PLAYS. 


Violinist,  a Stadium  Winner,  Dis- 
plays a Fine,  Strong  Technic. 

Ignace  Hilsberg,  the  only  piani.^t  who 
won  in  the  Stadium  auditions  and  who 
played  with  great  success  at  one  of  the; 
open-air  concerts  last  Summer,  gave  a; 
recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after-| 
noon  under  the  auspices  of  the  Stadium 
Concerts,  Inc.  The  qualities  which  had 
singled  Mr.  Hilsberg  from  his  competi-. 
tors  stood  out  in  relief  again  ycsteiday. 
He  has  a fine,  strong  technic,  good 
control  and  a living  understanding  of  his 
composers.  It  was  this  sense  of  listen- 


to  have  this  disclaimer  from 

I fire  of  comment  on  the  familiar  theme  Kahn.  Why  any  one  should  offer  a piize 
I that  there  Is  no  god  but  Chopin  and  for  a Jazz  opera  I cannot  imagine,  an 
1 de  Pachmann  i.s  his  prophet.  As  w-ilh  i a.m  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Kahn  is  not  ^ 
all  three  concerts,  this  one  had  its  guiUy.  I ought  to  have  known  bettei.  j 
moments  of  stirring  musical  beauty,  jjy  excuse  is  that,  as  a new'spaper 

But.  on  the  whole,  the  vaudeville  won.  j naturally  assumed  that  whatever 

Also  on  the  program  were  two  new'spapers  must  be  true, 

arias  from  ’’il  Trovato.-e,"  sung  by  „ careful  In  future. 

Mr.  Picco  and  Miss  Anthony,  and  the  me  a 

usual  orchestral  numbe-.-s.  ivu.  x a of  the 

'L'lie  Little  Symphony  in  -its  >las1  report  of  his  speec  a ^ 

'concert  of  the  sea.son  added  Maier  Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  e 
and  PattLson  to  its  program  in  an  ar-  of  the  e.stablishment  of  the  Brooklyn  Litl  e 
rangement  of  Bach’s  E flat  (joncerto  h'heatre,  on  November  11.  To  my  sorrow, 
from  the  harpsichord  to  two  pianos.  1^^  ^ newspaper  man,  I have  to  admit  that 
There  wa.s  also  the  familiar  “'A'hite  reports  of  the  speech  that  I saw  in  the 

papers  are  not  a bit  like  the  speech  itself. 
Mr.  Kahn  apparently  said  nothing  about 


“It  will  have  to  purge  itself  ot  crudi- 
ties.” be  said,  “it  will  have  to  frown  upon 
vulgarity,  it  will  have  to  eliminate,  not 
humor,  but  clowning,  it  will  have  lo  aim. 
as  some  of  Us  leader.^  do,  at  evolution 
from  Us  present  stage.  We  should  try  to 
lelp  and  hasten  that  process.’’  "With  that 
1 am  in  cordial  agreement,  as  also  with 
Mr.  Kahn's  argument  that  more  can  be 
expected  from  a genuine  American  ex- 
pression ot  American  life  in  music  than 
from  "a  savorless  grand  opera  com- 
posed with  painstaking  erudition  and  tech- 
nical impeccability  after  the  model  of 
Wagner,  Debuss.v  or  Strauss." 

.Mr.  Kahn  is  generous  enough  to  believe 
that  my  error  was  due  merely  to  niy  plac- 
ing too  childlike  a trust  in  newspaper  re- 
ports of  speeches.  But  another  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Kenneth  Ralph,  tears  the 
mask  from  my  trembling  face  with  a,  ruth- 
]e.ss  hand,  and  exposes  me  for  what  f am 
in  the  following  letter  to  the  Editor:— 

"Dear  Sir — As  one  who  w-itnessed  the  first 
performance  of  Janacek's  "Jenufa  at  the 
Metropolitan,  I was  anxious  to  know  what 
your  musical  corre.spondent  would  have  to 
say  about  this  opera,  its  performance 
mu.sic,  etc.  To  my  great  regret  I did  not 
find  in  Mr.  Newman’s  review  any  criticism 
worthy  of  the  name.  Instead  I found  some 
i-ather  silly  jokes  about  the  cast  of  the 
opera.  Readers  of  musical  criticism  do  n6t  I 
care  whether  Moravians  leave  their  coun-  , 
liy  or  not.  or  w-hether  Mr.  Newman  would  | 
like  Buryja  for  a mother-in-law.  they  want 
to  know  something  alKtut  the  opera  itself. 
Mr.  Newman  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  j 
10  get  acquainted  with  the.  story  of  the  - 
opera,  he  mixes  the  sexton’s  widow  with 
Hie  grandmother  Bury.ia,  tells  us  many 
things  quite  irrelevant  to  either  the  story 
or  the  performance  or  to  music,  and 
nothing  at  all  worth  while  about  the  opera 
itself.  His  review  appears  clever  perhaps, 
hut  In  fact  it  betrays  only  a deplorable 
lack  of  crilicism  and  intelligence.  Yours 
truly, 

“KPINNETH  R.\LPH.” 

As  the  .\merican  Indians  said  (in  the 
.schoolboy’s  essay)  when  Columbus  dis- 
covered America:  ’It's  all  up:  were  dis- 

covered at  last.”  1 have  long  lamented  in 
.-secret  my  own  lack  of  intelligence.  Now 
Mr.  Ralph  has  discovered  it.  But  why  does 
Mr.  Ralph  go  to  the  trouble  of  drawing  up 
the  indictment  point  by  point’,’  Surely  the 
mere  fact  of  my  thinking  differently  from 
jMr.  I-Ialph  on  the  subject  of  "Jenufa”  b 
sufficiently  damaging  evidence  of  my  de- 
plorable lack  of  intelligence .’ 

Rut  may  I,  with  all  diffidence,  presum* 
to  set  Mr.  Ralph  right  on  one  point?  H< 
says  I did  not  even  take  the  trouble.  t( 
get  acquainted  with  the  story  of  the  opera 
On  the  contrary.  I beg  to  assure  him  tha 
I knew  ’’Jenufa”  very  well  before  1 heart 
the  Mclropolitan  performance  of  it  th 
other  day.  -Mr.  Ralph  ba.ses  this  indict 
incnt  of  me  on  the  fad  that-  1 mix  th 
.sexton’.s  widow  with  the  grandmothe 
Buryja.”  .apparently  Mr.  Ra'ph’s  knowledg 
of  tlie  names  is  derived  from  the  prograrr 
I where  the  first  four  charader.s  of  Ih 
opera  are  described  thus; 

Orandmetlicr  BitrT.is  ; 

I aca  Kletncn  ; ) 

Siena  Fiirv.ia  : 1 


am 

Mr. 


refer  i 


Her  grandihildren. 

The  Sexton's  AViflow. 

But  if  Mr.  Ralph  will  deign  to 
the  score  of  the  opera  he  will  rliscovt 
the  characters  are  thus  describ* 
In  the  Cfeech  and  the  German: 
irnslate.  of  course):  — 
the  old  Borrja  ; 


that 


hoj^ 

tj^msl 


laca  Klpmen  : I SteF-hrothora  ; zrandcbildren 
Stewa  Rm-.v.ia:  i the  old  Kurjia. 

Tbe  .Sexionesa  Buryja;  Widow;  Daujliter-inlaw 
the  old  Bur.vja. 

'rhe  sexton’s  Widow  was  thus 


Mr 


F ragments 
Pierre  completed 


Peacock"  of  Giffes,  arranged  for  the 
Little  Symp'nony  by  Mr.  Bairere  a's 

the  suggestion  of  the  compo.ser.  p-  --  icie,, 

of  Rameau,  Lully  and  the  Stenographer  and  the  Broadway  Flap- 
per. or,  as  far  as  I can  discover,  about  a 
with  it  this  deft  and  ingratiating  mu-  jazz  opera.  He  simply  argued,  quite  con- 
:;ical  serie.s  wiiich  has  progressed  that  jazz,  whatever  its  origin.s 

happily  through  its  sea.sons  under  the  go„,et|iing  distinctively  Amer- 

wise  and  witty  guidance  of  it.y  con-  ^ p^ing  for 

when  miisiciar4  ot  talent  come  to  take 


of  it.y 

ductor. 

Other  evening  concert-s  were  the  R 
benefit  performance  bj'  John  McCor-  It  seriously. 


Buryja.  Jr.,  and  I was  therefore  quite  cc 
rect  in  saying,  in  my  account  of  the  opei 
that  “the  central  character  6f  the  etory 
a singularly  repellent  old  female  ntm 
Burya,  who  is  the  widow  ot  th*  local  s* 
ton.”  The  other  Buryja.  “die  alte  Buryjt 
is  nowhere  mentioned  in  my  account, 
she  i.s  not  an  essential  character  of  I 
opera,  whatever  she  max-  be  in  the  orlfir 
drama  of  Gabriele  Pretss.  There  is  th 
no  confusion  whatever  op  my  part  betwt 
the  two  women.  The  confusion  is  all 
Mr.  Ralph'.s  p.art.  and  mmes  from  his  I 
trustfull.v  taking  the  yfetconolitan  pi 
gram  as  a correct  copy  of  the 


person<r  a«  ffiven  in  the  score.  At  none  of 
the  few  points  where  the  xtandmother  has 
an.vthing  to  say  ie  she  described  in  the 
score  as  "Buryja,”;  she  is  always  "die 
Alte'  (or,  in  the  Czech.  "Starenka").  r 
may  have  had  some  unkind  things  to  say 
about  the  Sexton  s Widow,  but  nothing  so 
jnklnd  as  Mr.  Ralph's  denial  that  she  was 
>nce  legally  married — for  that  is  what  his 
•efusal  to  recognize  that  she  was  Mrs. 
Juryja  amounts  to. 

ERNEST  NEWMAN. 


“.Andrea  Chenier" 

Even  the  commonplace  ' Andrea  Chenier" 
■an  have  many  golden  moments  under  the 
ilidas  touch  of  the  Metropolitan.  And 
ast  night  it  was  mainly  due  to  Gigli,  Rosa 
?onse!le  and  the  conductor,  Tullio  Sera- 
in,  who  accentuated  the  intermittent  beau- 
ies  of  the  score  and  man.v  times  gave 
neaning  to  meaningless  parts. 

The  story,  of  course,  is  interesting  and 
Doasts  more  action  and  more  of  a plot  than 
:he  average  opera.  It  tells  of  the  plotting 
and  counterplotting-  during  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution,  which  pernlits 
colorful  staging  and  several  dramatic 
duets.  The  cast  surrounding  Gigli  and 
Miss  Ponselle  was  excellently  chosen; 
Dldur  and  Bada  were  In  excellent  voice, 
and  Titta  Ruffo,  making  his  first  how  of 
the  season,  sang  Gerard  to  the  delight  of 
the  audience. 

Although  the  presence  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Cyril  could  not  have  affected  the 
. fCholce  of  the  opera,  it  is  possible  that  "An- 
-■drea  Chenier'  may  have  siemed  subtly 
Icomplimentary  in  the  depiction  of  a fickle, 

• Ibrulal,  revolutionary  mob.  Be  thaj  as  il 
I'maj".  the  Grand  Duchess  was  one  Of  the 
i^few  people  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house 
(who  stayed  seated  until— and,  in  fact,  after 
>i — the  finish  of  the  opera.  Would  that  ail 
tlwould  imitate  such  a visitor; 


.Andiron  Club  Music.iiJe 

Praise  be  for  artists  who  make  up  their 
programs  with  an  eye — or  rather  ear — tO 
the  pleasure  of  their  audiences  rather  than 
for  the  sake  of  showing  their  knotvledge  of 
obscure  compositions  or  displaying  their 
technical  skill.  When  the  artists  are  auch 
sterling  performers  as  Arthur  Eoesser  and 
Albert  Sloessel.  the  pleasure  is  unalloyed. 

There  was  one  novelty  on  the  program 
which  those  two  young  men  gave  last 
night  at  the  Town  Hall  for  the  Andiron 
Club.  It  was  the  fugue  from  the  Bach- 
Godowsky  violin  sonata  In  G minor.  Mr. 
Loesser  played  it  with  the  care  appropriate 
(to  its  first  rendition  in  this  city,  but,  ap- 
pealing as  it  is  in  parts,  it  is  no  rival  to 
the  other  pieces  on  his  part  of  the  pro 
gram.  These  Included  Schubert'.s  im- 
promptu. op.  142.  No.  3.  Chopin's  scherzo 
in  B flat  minor  and  the  Gluck-Brahms 
gavotte.  Roesser  interpreted  his  selections 
I with  characteristic  spirit  and  delicacy  Of 
touch 

Sloessel's  violin  aolo.s  included  Bee- 
thoven's romance  in  G.  Schubert-Spalding's 
"Hark!  Hark!  the  Rark!  ' and  Paganinis 

Ra  *^rnpanella.”  His  unspectacular  but 
■eautiful  playing  was  a delight.  The  two 
>erform*rS  gave  Only  one  piece  together — 
Secthoven's  sonata  in  C minor  for  violin 
od  piano.  Like  the  rest,  of  the  program, 
it  was  warmly  received.  Both  men  re- 
'ponded  to  encores  after  their  separate 
froups  of  selections. 


C'lara  Clemens'  Recital 

was  the  German  rather  than  the 
rench  song.s  with  ■which  Slme.  Clara 
lemen.e  closed  her  series  of  seven  his- 
[orlcal  recitals  at  the  Town  Hall  yester- 
sy  afternoon  that  stood  forth  a.s  the  most 
• leasing.  She  began  wilh  four  Debussy 
umbers  that  were  scarcely  as  sklllfull.v 
one  as  the  others. 

Che  modern  songs,  all  of  French  and 
ferman  composers,  held  a wide  range  of 
xpression.  Following  the  opening  De- 
ussy  Songs  there  was  a group  that  in- 
luded  two  oy  Ravel  and  two  by  Chausson, 
le  litter  the  productive  musician  of 
lelanchOly  lyricism.  The  last  song  of 
ils  composer,  'C*s  Papillons.  was  So 
nsly  done  that  m encore  was  demanded, 
hich  drew  the  response  of  Koechlln's 
Re  The 


Mme.  Clemens  was  in  richer,  fuller  voice 
and  tone  with  the  German  songs.  This 
part  of  her  program  included  two  by 
Reger,  the  "Wlegenlied"  or  the  Mary's 
Lullaby  to  the  Jesus  Child,  being  beauti- 
fully and  sympathetically  .sung.  She 
closed  -with  songs  by  Wolf.  Mahler  .and 
Strauss. 

Exigencies  of  space  prevented 
mention  yesterday  of  Maxim 
Karolik’s  Monday  evening  song 
recital  at  Aeolian  Hall.  He  is  a . , 
tenor  with  a sympatheic,  well- 
trained  voice,  and  what  I heard 
was  done  with  intelligence  and 
feeling. 


By  OLIN  DOWNKS. 


A Solist’s  Concert. 

The  concert  of  the  State  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Josef  Stransky  conductor, 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Halil 
was  a soloist’s  occasion.  The  concert 
opened  with  Brahms’s  "Academic"  over- 
ture, a glorious  work.  In  which  Mr. 
Stransky  Inexcusably  sentimentalized 
and  dragged  his  teiniKi.  It  closed  with 
Tschaikowsky’s  Fourth  Symphany ; but 
the  sub.stance  of  the  program  was  the 
appearance  of  Paul  Stossevitch  as  the 
performer  of  both  violin  and  Piano  con- 
certo with  the  orchestra. 

Mr.  Stas.sevltch  stood  up  and  played 
Brahms'  violin  concerto,  then  sat  down 
and  played  the  Tschalkouzky  piano 
concerto  in  B ,flat  minor.  Only  those 
intimately  acquainted  with  orchestral 
literature  realize  all  that  this  means- 
provided  that  the  feat  is  carried  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  The  Brahms 
concerto  Is  not  only  one  of  gre.at  tech- 
nical difficulty,  but  is  a very  substan- 
tial and  symphonic  composition.  Once 
the  performer  has  mastered  its  special 
physical  problems  he  has  still  to  inter- 
pret with  as  broad  a vision,  as  authori- 
tative a conception,  as  the  conductor. 
In  short,  there  is  hardly  In  virtuoso 
literature  a severe  test  of  the  virtuoso 
and  the  musician.  Tschaikouzky’.s  con- 
certo is  also  a fairly  .substantial  morsel, 
requiring  a big  technic  and  an  excep- 
tionally virile  and  coherent  treatment. 

As  the  events  proved,  Mr.  Stassevltch 
had  bitten  off  rhore  than  he  could 
properly  chew.  His  interpretation  of 
Brahms’s  mountainous  composition  was 
intelligent,  but  cautious  and  at  times 
Inadequate  in  performance.  Even  if  the 
tone,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
had  not  been  tight  and  dry,  even  If  in- 
tonation had  been  infallibly  accurate, 
and  ungrateful  passages  for  the  solo  In- 
strument been  delivered  with  wastery 
and  elam — which  was  not  the  case— the 
Interpretation  could  have  been  of  an  un- 
authorltative  and  mediocre  ch-aracter. 

As  a pianist  Mr.  Stassevltch  made  a 
better  Impression.  Some  -would  have 
preferred  a broader,  more  stately  tempo 
for  the  announcement  of  the  lordly 
theme  immediately  ' given  the  strings, 
and  technically  the  playing  in  the  first 
movement  inclined  to  be  rough  and  of 
a metallic  brilliancy  rather  than  sensu- 
ous richness  and  depth  of  tone.  But  in 
this  performance  there  was  dash  and  a 
measure  of  conviction  which  had  not 
been  present  in  the  concerto  of  Brahms. 

It  is  a remarkable  thing  for  a per- 
former to  be  able  to  play  these  two 
work.s  on  instruments  as  different  as  the 
violin  and  piano  at  all.  It  Is  a remark- 
able thing  to  turn  somersaults  in  the 
the  same  piece  at  once,  and  coming  out 
together  at  the  end.  is  no  doubt  ■wonderr- 
ful  In  its  way.  and  a rare  spectacle  to 
boot.  But  an  interpretation  which  is  a 
work  of  art  is  rarer  and  more  difficult. 
Most  artists,  even  very  di.stingulshed 
ones,  have  found  that  a lifetime  devoted 
to  one  Instrument  and  relatively  few 
masterpieces  of  composition,  is  not  too 
much  for  their  needs  as  Interpreters. 
■'Stunts”  are  best  reserved  for  Informal 
odcaston-s.  Mr.  Strassevltch  proved  that 
he  was  an  instructed  musician,  but  not 
a man  to  take  the  ■R'orld  by  .storm  in 
playing  violin  and  piano  ooncerto.i. 


A CARNEGIE  HALL  audience  - 
witnessed,  and  listened  to, 
an  unusual  musical  proce’eding 
yesterday  after- 
noon at  the 
State  Orchestra 
concert  when 
Paul  Stassevich 
played  the 
Brahms  con- 
certo on  the 
violin,  and  fol- 
lowed it  with 
a rendering  of 
the  Tschaikow- 
sky  concerto  in 
B flat  minor  on 
the  piano. 

Whiie  the  feat 
was  unusual,  it 
is  by  no  means  a novelty  in  this 
city,  although  previous  perform- 
ers on  two  instruments  have  not 


essayed  such  ambitious  numbers 
as  those  given  by  Mr.  Stassevich. 

In  orchestras  it  is  a frequent 
happening  for  a player  to  be  able 
to  “double,”  as  it  is  called,  and 
in  Paul  'Whiteman’s  Band  a 
young  man  plays  eight  instru- 
ments— or  is  it  eleven? — In  the 
course  of  one  composition. 

Mr.  Stassevich  masters  the 
violin  fairly  well  and  the  piano 

somewhat  better,  but  he  ranks 
I far  from  the 
I best  exponents 
I of  either  instru- 
I ment.  His  violin 
1 tone  is  wanting  it  ^■- 
! in  warmth  and 
j h i s technique 
lacks  finish.  He 
does  not  always 
play  in  tune.  On 
the  piano  also, 
his  execution  is 
' faulty,  but  his 
tone  has  round- 
ness and  color. 

Both  interpre- 
tations were 
achieved  in  a somewhat  matter- 
of-fact  manner,  but  with  faithful 
observance  of  most  of  their 
traditional  nuances.  It  all  was 
acceptably  musical. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable 
i about  Stossevich’.s  doings.  It 
would  have  been  remarkablo, 
however,  had  he  played  that 
Tschaikowsky  piano  concerto  on 
the  violin  and  the  Brahms  viol- 
lin  coneerto  on  the  Piano. 
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Paul  StaMeTlch. 


American  Orchestral  Society. 

The  first  concert  of  the  American  Or- 
chestral Society’s  new  series,  arranged 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, was  held  last  night  In  the  McMillan 
Theatre  on  Mornlngsld% 
Heights.  Under  the  direction  of  Ghal- 
niprs  Clifton,  the  orchestra  played 

Brahms,  second  Ilerman 

phonic  Espagnole,  ; 

Rosen  was  the  -violin  soloist,  j 

"Enigma”  variations.  Mr.  Mullenix,  aj 
rolnmbia  Student,  without  rehears^. 

substituted  as  first  I 

concert  when  one  of  Mrs.  Harriman  s | 
players  was  unable  to  appear.  j 

Gita  Glaze,  Soprano.  Reappears. 

Gita  Glaze,  a soprano  formerly  heard 
in  light  florid  airs,  gave  an  entire  eve- 
ning of  songs  for  dramatic  soprano  on 
her  reappearance  at  Aeolian  Hall  last 
night,  a.s.slstecl  by  Emil  Polak  at  the 
piano.  Despite  vocally  slight  material 
I there  was  evident  study  in  a Schubert 
group,  including  "The  Trout,”  "Grctchen 
I .Spinning”  and  the  Latin  "Ave  Marla.” 

She  sang  pieces  in  Russian  b.v  Tchalkov- 
-sky,  Tcherepnin  and  Rachmaninoff,  an 
air  from  Glinka’s  "Russian  and  l.ud- 
nillla”  and  American  tj’iica  by  Polak. 
'U'elner  and  Deems  Taylor. 


Leonard  LlebUnc. 


The  Philtidelphia  Orchestra. 

There  is  never  any  telling  -vliat  that 
aingularly  gifted  and  uneven  conductor, 
f.Ir.  Leopold  Stokowski,  leader  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  will  do.  It 
Seemed  at  the  concert  given  last  night 
\n  Carnegie  Hall  that  he  was  bent  on 
virtuoso  effect,  at  whatever  cost  to  cor- 
lectness  of  proportion  or  respect  tor 
the  -n-lshes  of  liie  composers  he  inter- 
preted. Cesar  Fianck  s symphony  could 
be  said  to  Iiave  been  given  an  extremely 
original  reading.  It  was  original— in 
fact,  it  was  like  no  other  r -ading  of 
the  work  we  ever  heard.  It  was  a per- 
formance of  niagnuieent  sonority  and 
theatrical  effect. 

What  Franck  s opinion  of  it  would 
have  been  is.  however,  another  que.'-tion.  | 
Perhaps  it  is  not  a question  to  be  an-  ; 
swered  too  confidently  by  either  conduc- 
tor or  reviewer,  but  certainly  this  per- 
formance, in  its  tempi,  its  instrumental 
balances  and  coloring,  and  certain  ex- 
aggerated nuancs,  was  far  from  the 
direction.s  in  the  printed  score.  It  had 
character,  a womierful  singing  quality  ' 
and  a genuine  logic  cf  ;t.-  own. 

It  had  magnificent  .sonorities,  toz  ering 
climaxes  and  certain  eloquent  rouchos ! 
that  went  to  the  heart  of  the  inu.sic.  ; 
AVhat  it  lacked,  however,  was  of  a 
fundamental  importance.  It  lacked  a 
certain  repose  of  line,  and  the  Gothic 
quality  inherent  in  niucii  of  the  music. 
In  sjilip  of  its  short-breathed  phrases 
and  Its  tender  lyricism.  It  lacked  the 
modest  candor  of  r'rani  k.  the  simplicity 
that  speaks  for  itself  witliout  the  need 
of  a conductor  re-intt-rpreting  it.  It 
brought  Franck  a little  down  from  his 
heaven.  It  gave  him  telling  but  the-  i 
atrlcal  gestures,  making  him  a little, 
of  an  actor,  tliough  one  with  lofty  aims,  i 
Technically  and  tonally,  the  perferm- 
ance  was  superb : emotionally,  it  pro- 
tested too  much.  This,  at  least,  was 
I the  reaction  of  one  listener. 


As  a wiioie  mis  Was  not  one  of  Mr.  i 
bloko\vi.kl  s b'-.st  oonceria.  Tlie  p<-r- ' 
lOrinance  of  I.erlioz  music  was  coainte  i 
arjii  bra.ssj'.  There  Is  a diablerie  In  th»*  ! 
Minuet  of  the  ''Will  o'  the  W'isp.s,”  a‘ 
fine  r>oint  to  the  nnHk«'ry  of  tin.*  satel- 
3I''l'bi.slcpl,eIe,s.  that  Was  lost. 
The  Dance  of  the  Sylphs  was  not  less 
but  more  common  than  Inhen-nlly  It  is. 
The  lliin^arlan  Marcli,  one  of  the  wild-  = 
“if  ““  *unes  in  existence,  a battle- 
cry  Uiat  Is'-ilioz  Sft  in  a wav  possible  ' 
to  no  other  compo.ser.  lost  effect  j 
through  prematun  e.xcitement  and  too 
rapid  a building  of  clinmxe.-5.  Nor  did  ' 
fht ''^V'  ^^vkowskl's  playing  of] 
pieces,  a wa.s  not  fluid.  ' 
K,  “ gossamu-  fancy,  or  of  t le 

breathless  niy.sf  ry  that  b.-uiity  hold.s 
f^or  the  great  arti.st.  This  was  a De. 
bus.sy  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  tli- 
tlie  "fetes,  " which  i.s  like  t i- 
Ifip  -■'H'l  crossing  the  ; 
And  band, 

cently  gave  in'^thls'clt.;  Ws“unforr.-U 
lymXnr  Kourtlr' 

foTmance'‘of"E:r.*  ’'"‘'.''---■'.ed  by  the  per-  ! 
lormance  or  Kd'iar  V.iresc’s  ‘ ITvnAr-  ' 

Up!'"”'  J®*"  “ yniall  oi-ehe.stru  of  wood  i 

Thiri“one"of'‘rh  Instrument.':  : 

4^:  *1^"  one  of  the  corn;»osit.ons  ♦exhibited  1 
‘00  riit'^rnatlounl  Com- i 
poseis  Guild  on  March  4.  1023.  Tho 
Guild  wa.s  no  doubi  complacent  and 
di.sciple.s  of  the  fearsome  Vru-ise  were  in 
evidence,  .'tir.  .stokow.ski  put  a.”  much  ' 
thought  and  effort  into  tiie  interorWa-  ' 
tlon  of  thi.s  novelty  by  a wlld-eved 

by  the  gicatest  nia.ster.  -\pparentlv  the 

thatch*-  °^-  bad  no  doubt  at 

Rll  that  his  piece  wa.-^-  an  epoch-makin” 

loSd  r'wh'ti  long  and  ; 

loudlj,  nhde  the  re  q of  the  audience 

laughed.  The  music  did  make  funny 

r®”‘V''>-  "o  question  about  It.  The  mean- 

• ^ '‘'■(iise  told  US  in  the  program  that 

th.^Ybt'r-Prusms  fs  not  program  niu.sic,  so 
it^  1“  present  with 

Jhi  prefer  to  say  only  that  the 

’ m ® gcometric.al  connotation  and 

implies  a fourth-dimen.sion.-i  1 signifi- ' 
cance.  It  is  an  explanation  as  good  as 

nnnded  us  of  election  night,  a nv  nagerie  ' 
1 cata.strophe  in  a boiler  fac-  j 
’’“'rian  propensity  to  err  Is' 
believed  to  be  particularly  .strong  in  I 
music  critics.  But  we  do  not  believe 

V)  r'®r  P'””®  ‘bis  kind  I 

of  thinff  will  bf  taken  sorlous<Iy. 
are.  various  ways  of  making:  nol.se.  Mr  ’ 
Aar^se  s talent  is.  we  bMi^we.  somewhat  ! 
T\asted  In  the  conc»^rt  hall,  ♦ 


Lawrence  Gilman 


Kranck 

t\fS 

. 13crlio^ 


•I  Hall.  

PHOGRAyr 

J i ‘'ymphony  in  7^  minor 

E.xcerpfs  from  '-La  Uomn.=,;ion 

. ' 1 HUSt”’.  

J I (a>  M'^nuet  Toilets 

" I (b)  Danse  des  Sylpher 

(c)  Marche  Hong:rois=- 

iHyperprlsm .Varm.^ 

-Aocturnes D.-bussy 

I.  IS  napes 
II.  Ki'tea. 

! It  is  possible  that  .Mr.  Stokowski, 

I like  Byron,  may  recently  have  been 
mummring  to  himself:  "r  am  haunted 
by  the  ghosts  of  my  wholesale  asser- 
tions.” And  thereby  hangs  a talc. 

Rumors  have  percolated  to  these 
outlying  districts  of  Philadelphia  that 
j .Mr.  Stokowski  a while  ago  threatened 
j (or  promised)  his  audiences  in  that 
I capital  of  music  that  he  would  never 
j again— »«r  hardly  ever — inflict  any  ul- 
I tra  modern  music  upon  them.  Ho  -was 
j reported  to  have  “come  out,”  as  the 
I political  commentators  say,  for  “mel- 
! ody”;  to  have  repented  of  his  cruelty 
I in  compelling  the  Philadelphians  to 
I swallow  his  doses  of  musical  modern- 
' ism  whether  they  approved  of  them  or 
i not.  He  was  said  to  have  determined 
to  lighten  and  sweeten  their  diet.  And 
great  was  the  rejoicing  thereat,  so  one 
read  for  all  these  things  we  got  out 
I of  the  papers  (the  Philadelphia  papers  : 
and  know  not  if  they  were  the  sober, 
literal  truth. 

It  seenicd  not  unlike!  -;  for  JTr.  ijtp 
■ I^®^’ski  is  a sort  of  Appolonian  Czar  in 
Philadelphia,  and  does  with  his  sub- 
jects as  he  wills.  If  he  chooses  to  put 
a Gem  by  'Vice-President-Elect  Dawes 
on  one  of  his  program.^,  he  does  so;  if 
he  chooses  to  scold  his  audiences  in 
' hieeting,  he  does  so.  And  the  more  he 
I chastises  (hem  the  better  they  like  U 
New  Iforkers  little  suspect  what  easy 
j bosses  they  have  in  Mr.  Damrosch,  Mr 
Van  Hoogstraten,  and  Mr.  Meiigelberg. 

• r 

• 

■Well,  .Mr.  Stokowski,  like  Bvron  (as 
ilwc  began  by  saying),  is  evidently- 
haunted  by  those  verbal  ghosts  of  his, 
and  is  eager  to  make  amends.  The 
I,  Lltra  Modernists  may  indeed  hail  him 
as  a 100  per  cent  penitent.  He  might 
h.ave  put  them  off  with  halfway  meas- 
ures—with  Stravinsky,  or  Bni-tok,  or 
hchonberg,  or  some  other  of  the  more 
lyric  and  emulsified  modernists.  But 
no  he  went  all  the  way  to  Canossa, 
and  brought  back — 'Varese. 

Now,  the  music  of  Edgar  Vardse 
nigh  priest  of  the  International  Com-' 
posers’  Guild,  is  the  pure  milk  of  the, 
word  of  Jlodcrnism.  Mr.  Varese  makes 
- no  such  di---graceful  compro-”'"'**  with  | 


, 

many  ofWrStc^kowskrs  Per-l[^g  ^ viol  inli?<^.' 'He  gave  the  surging 


'Uph...:,;,-  af  do  hi  ore  conventional- 
nrelhreV,.  Hiuirlrij;  even  Schonberg’; 
notorious  "Five  Pieces”  for  orchest'a 
which  a Philadelphia  Orchestra  au- 
! once  hi-  sed  in  Carnegie  Hall  a few 
■cars  acc-  you  v.  ill  remember  th:=v 
V.'sgner  once  lived;  hearing  Casclla'-. 
"Aitr,  you  will  remember  tha-. 

bchbnber;.-  . . ill  lives.  Hearing  Varese’s  _ 

1 “Hyperpri.m”  you  remember  only] 
lYarcse.  1 

That  is  something.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
good  deal.  To  have  freed  one’s  self  so  ■ 
completely  f'om  Euterpe’s  leading  j 
.'•trings  is  a bit  of  an  achievement.  Mr. 

\ ar^se  recognizes  in  music  no  Supreme  j 
Ruler-  H-  does  not  even  go  as  far  as  ! 
Joe  Mitchell  said  Macaulay  went — and  , 
that  wasn’t  very  far — in  his  dis-  | 
cussior  of  religion,  "adopting  a tone 
of  po  ite  though  distant  recognition  of  , 
Divinity,  as  one  of  the  Great  Powers:  • 

' ii;i  h civilization  gives  him  assur- , 
lice  of  friendly  relations.”  There  is  ^ 

■ othing  of  even  this  haughty  and  sov- ; 
'•reign  salutation  in  the  music  of  I 
/aresc.  It  is  lonely,  incomparable  and  I 
nnique.  ' 

i 

For  our.se!’,  and  being  pair  fully,  un-  j ' 
,’inchingly  honest,  we  cannot  say  that  i 
,0  under.stand  it.  And  there  is  no  ^ 
iloubl  a reason;  for  it  has  been  said  j 
that  one  cannot  understand  what  one  * 
!.oi  3 not  love;  and  wc  have  not  yet  j ; 
learned  to  love  Mr.  Varese’s  “Hyper- 
' prism,”  though  we  have  now  hoard  it 
twice  and  have  spent  hours  'n  silent 
, communings  with  the  printed  score. 

> Mr.  Varese  confided  to  the  dili- 
(ge'nt  annotator  of  the  Philadelphia  pro- 
: grams  the  information  that  the  title 
■ of  his  work  "has  a geometrical  conno- 
i tation,  and  implies  a fourth-dimen- 
i signal  significance.”  Without  that  clew 
1 we  confess  that  we  should  have  been 
j wholly  at  a Ios.s;  "Hyperprism”  is 
' fourth-dimensional  or  it  is  nothing. 


Some  may  say  in  their  haste  that  such 
I music  affronts  the  sanctifies  of  musical 
I'rrt  and  offends  against  reason. 

I We  arc  not  of  these.  For  us  there 
i ^ nothing  azotic  in  Mr.  Varese’s  score. 

■ ft  is  joyous,  healthy,  invigorating  music 
j — a riotous  and  zestful  playing  with 
/ timbres,  rhythms,  sonorities.  We  said 
' that  it  owes  nothing  to  any  one — that 
; it  is  self-sprung  and  individual.  But 
we  were  thinking  of  the  more  solemn 
pew-holders  in  the  Temple.  We  had 
forgotten  that  Mr.  Varbse  does,  after 
,a!l,  acknowledge  a God:  he  is,  one  sus- 
' pects,  a Ja/zolatcr.  There  arc  moments 
in  “Hyperprism”  that  recall  the  former 
diversions  of  Mr.  Paul  Whiteman’s 
I'.ippy  warriors;  but  there  arc  quite  a 
■ cw  tricks,  on  the  other  hand,  that  tht 
Whitemanian.;  could  pick  up  from  Mr 
\'u'e.'c. 

Those  who  fancied  that  Mr.  Stokow-  i 
ski’s  audience  last  night  would  bow: 
frigidly  to  "Hyperprism”  and  i>end  it 
i elsewhere,  with  po'itc  applause  for  the  ; 
I .Vppolonian  Czar  who  can  do  no  wrong,! 
1 and  those  more  sanguine  ones  who 
hoped  for  a little  hissing,  were  sorely  ! 
disappointed.  The  audience  tittered  a bit ; 
during  the  performance  (which  Mr.  Sto-  ‘ 
kowski  conducted,  incredibly  enough,  I 
without  a .score),  but  after  it  was  over 
they  burst  into  the  heartiest,  most 
spontaneous  applause  that  we  have 
ever  heard  given  to  an  ultra-modern 
work.  But  whether  this  was  ' for 
"Hyperprism”  or  Mr.  Stokoveski  or  the 
dauntless  percussion  players  of  the 
orchestra,  or  whether  it  was  merely  a 
cheer  for  the  Fourth  Dimension,  v,o 
know  not. 

Wc  have  left  ourselves  neither  space 
nor  time  to  speak  of  the  other  music  on 
the  Philadelphians’  program.  Nor  is 
there  oppoi  lunity  to  discuss  the  virtues 
of  the  performance — "mornamillion  of 
them,’’  one  might  almost  say,  in  Tom 
Sawyer's  generous  phrase.  ^ 

[i  By  Deems  Taylor 

PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA. 

There  is  a practice  known  among 
musicians  as  restudying.  The  experi- 
enced orchestral  conductor  knows  that 
after  he  and  his  men  have  been  play- 
ing a work  for  several  seasons  there 
is  a strong  possibility  that  its  per- 
j t'orraancea.  through  long  familiarity, 
will  begin  to  become  perfunctory. 

I Particularly  Is  this  danger  present  In 
' the  case  of  symphonies,  the  roast  beef 
and  potatoes  of  orchestral  fare.  So 
every  few  years  he  collects  the  parts, 
w-lth  the  players'  individual  markings, 
bundles  them  up  neatly  with  his  own 
privately  marked  copy  of  tho  score, 
throws  the  lot  in  the  waste  basket 
] and  begins  rehearsing  and  conducting 
I from  a brand  new  score  and  parts. 


formances  of  familiar  works  give  this 
impression  of  careful  rcstudy.  East! 
night,  for  instance,  he  elected  to 
open  his  Carnegie  Hall  program  with 
Ce.sar  Franck's  D minor  symphony. 
Outside  of  the  Beethoven  “Erotca” 
and  the  Chykovsky  “Palhetlquc,” 
there  Is  probably  no  more  well- 
thumbed  score:  yet  the  performance 
of  yesterday  evening  w'as  as  if  glv  cn 
from  pages  fresh  from  the  engraver, 
so  eager  and  Interc.sting  It  was,  so 
glowing  and  untlre<l. 

The  first  two  movements,  especial- 
ly, had  a dramatic  /quality,  an  in- 
tensity of  emotionalism,  that  one  hatl 
almost  foi’gotten  was  there,  so  pious- 
ly have  conductors  in  recent  years 
set  about  preserving  the  justly  cole 
bi-ated  mysticism  and  serenity  of  t^e 
Belgian  msister.  Franck  was  a mys 
tic,  true  e.nough,  but  hardly  a gloomy 
one.  His  feet  were  upon  earth,  and  | 
sometimes  they  danced.  East  night’s 
performance  came  as  a welcome  re- 
minder of  that  fact. 

The  playing  of  the  orchestra 

througliout  the  evening  was  of  a 
quality  to  call  for  superlatives,  and 
found  the  audience  rapturously  re- 
sponsive. The  players  had  to  stand, 
not  only  after  the  symphony  but  after 
its  playing  of  three  excerpts  from 
Berlioz’s  “La  Damnation  de  F’aust.”! 
The  Rakoezy  March,  the  last  of  the 
three,  aroused  its  hearers  to  a pitch 
of  enthusiasm  almost  comparable  to 
the  outburst  on  the  historic  night  that 
Berlioz  first  conductedi  it  at  Pesth. 

A beautiful  performance  of  De- 
bussy’s “Nocturnes”  closed  the  pro- 
gram, although  the  processional  in 
"Fetes”  suffered,  curiously  enough, 
from  brass  playing  that  was  too  dell-  | 
cate.  Debussy,  obviously  counting  on  i 
mortal  trumpeters,  gives  the  theme  in 
turn  to  muted  trumpets,  wood-wind, 
horns  and  open  trumpets.  Mr.  Sto- 
kowski’s muted  trumpets,  however, 
were  so  miraculously  soft  that  the 
wood  choir,  when  it  follow’cd  them, 
could  not  play  softly  enough,  and  so 
thew  the  piece  out  of  balance. 

Between  Berlioz  and  Debussy,  Mr. 
Stokowski  did  his  duty  toward  mod- 
ern music  by  playing  Edgar  "Varese’s 
‘Hyperprism,”  for  wind  and  percus- 
'slon.  This  is  the  work  that  caused 
a near  riot  at  the  Klaw  Theatre  two 
seasons  ago  at  a concert  by  the  Inter- 
national Composers’  Guild.  Last 
night’s  audience  did  not  riot.  Some 
laughed,  many  applauded,  and  .a  few 
hissed.  The  conductor  looked  cheer- 
ful. The  accepted  thing  to  say,  ai^r 
hearing  ultra-modern  works  of  the 
more  acute  school  is,  “It  sounds  like 
nonsense  to  me,  but  of  course  I don’t 
understand  It.”  One  cannot  be  too 
positive,  of  course,  but  I think  I un- 
derstand “Hyperprism.” 


chords  of  Russian  melancholy  their 
full  value  to  the  delight  of  the  audi- 
ence, which  recalled  him  seveiaP 
times.  He  departed,  however,  with- 
out playing  another  Instrument. 

Tho  Academic  Festival  Overture 
and  the  "Marche.  Slav”  completed  this 
Brahm -Chykovsky  program. 

In  the  evening,  an  oratorio  society 
from  the  Christian  Science  Institute 
brought  a program  of  religious  music 
I to  the  Metropolitan.  The  chorus  of 
I 200  voices  sang  hymns  of  the  church, 
based  for  the  most  part  on  the  poems 
of  Mary  Baker  Eddy.  Aiflong  the 
soloists  were  Kitty  Cheatham.  Vida 
Mllholland,  J.  Steel  Jamison  and 
’ Fraser  Gauge.  There  was  a laa-ge 
and  obviously  devout  audience  which, 
because  of  the  religious  nature  of  the 
occasion,  refrained  from  expressing  its 
appreciation  by  applause. 

Also  In  the  evening,  Gita  Glaze  re- 
turned to  Aeolian  Hall  with  a char- 
acteristic program  made  up  for  the 
most  part  of  Schubert,  Strauss  and 
Wolf.  There  was  also  a group  by 
Weiner,  Polak  and  Deems  Taylor  and 
four  Russian  songs  by  Glinka. 
Tscherepnln,  Rachmaninoff,  Glinka 
land  Chykovsky.  -A- 


haps,  indeed.  I ought  to  apologize  for  such  j 
a term  as  the  back  of  the  mind  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  VarSse.  For,  as  he  very  I 
candidly  admits,  his  music  is  fourth- 
dimensional  (I  .should  say  myself  that  his 
modesty  leads  him  to  understate  the  fig- 
ure), and  in  the  fourth  dimension  there  is 
probably  neither  back  nor  front. 

But  if  the  crude  expression  be  permissi- 
ble, I should  say  that  what  was  at  the 
back  of  Mr.  Varese’s  mind  was  an  alarm 
of  fire  at  the  Zoo,  with  the  beasts  and 
birds  all  making  appropriate  noises, — the 
lion  roaring,  the  hyena  howling,  the  mon- 
keys chattering,  the  parrots  squealing,  ; 
and  so  on — with  tho  curses  of  the  distract- 
ed attendants  cutting  through  them  all. 
The  work  has,  of  course,  not  the  slightest 
connection  with  music  as  that  term  is 
I generally  understood;  hut  it  is  excellent 
j fun.  If  Air.  A’ai'ese  cannot  touch  our 
lieai  t,  there  is  no  one  like  him  for  pulling 
our  leg. 

EF.NEST  NEWMAN. 


S. 


t.'lidstian  Science  Oratorio  Society 
.\mong  the  original  features  of  last 
night's  concert  of  the  Oratorio  Society  of 
the  New  York  City  Christian  Science  In- 
stitute at  the  Aletropolitan  Opera  Hoiwo 
Tluf  I’hiladelpliia  Orchestra  "Harvest  Song,”  written  by  Mrs. 

Mr.  STOKOWSKI  seemed  to  be  in  a .Augusta  E.  Stetson,  set  to  music  by  Kitty 
rather  reckless  theatrical  mood  last  Cheatham  and  arranged  for  a chorus  with 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

Yesterday  the  young  soloist  of  the 
State  Symphony  Orchestra  more  than 
doubled  In  brass.  Mr.  Paul  Stasse- 
i vltch  finished  the  Brahms  D major 
I concerto  for  the  violin  and  for  the 
l-next  number  calmly  walked  to  the 
piano  and  began  Chykovsky’s  con- 
certo in  B-flat  minor — to  the  bewilder- 
ment of  those  in  the  audience  who  had 
not  read  the  program.  Such  versatil- 
ity may  be  common  to  many  earnest 
youn^  musicians  but  It  Is  not  often 
displayed  on  one  program.  This,  how- 
ever, was  Mr.  Stassevltch’s  exces- 
sively generous  debut. 

He  brought  to  the  Brahms  con- 
certo smooth  and  dextrous  technique 
and  true  Intonation,  but  his  tone  was 

often  pinched  and  meagre  when  it 
needed  greatest  breadth  and  mellow- 
ness. This  most  exacting  of  con- 
certos demands  tremendous  sweep 
and  philosophy — It  Is  above  all  a test 
of  maturity  rather  than  young  vir- 
tuosity, and  it  was  as  a young  vir- 
tuoso that  Air.  Stassevitch’s  unusual 
program  wtos  planned.  Neither 
through  the  soloist  nor  the  orchestra 
did  the  piece  sing  with  its  genuine 
spirit,  for  the  performance  was  fur- 
ther complicated  by  the  fact  that  Air. 
Stransky’s  accompaniment  was  ut- 
terly at  cross-punioses  In  accent  and 
design. 

With  the  Chykovsky  concerto  both 
soloist  and  orchestra  were  far  hap- 
pier. Air.  Stassftvltch  as  a pianist 
has  the  mellow  and  ample  tone  which, 
! he  lacked  (for  this  number  at  least)  | 


night,  and  as  a consequence,  while  I was 
never  more  dazzled  hy  the  virtuosity , of 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  I have  never 
enjoyed  the  performances  less.  No  doubt 
the  temptation  to  play  upon  so  superb  an 
instrument  for  sheer  playing’s  .sake,  re- 
gardless of  the  protests  of  the  spirit  of  the 
composer,  i.s  quite  irresistible;  but  all  the 
same  it  ought  to  be  resisted. 

In  an  early  article  in  the  Eve.ning  Post 
1 quoted  the  lady  whom  I heard  say,  on 
a,  I.onclon  bus,  that  they  ought  to  run  the 
busses  slowly  down  Regent  street  so  thrt 
the  ladies  niig’nt  see  the  shop  windows. 
That  was  very  much  what  Mr.  Stokowski 
did  in  the  second  movement  of  the  Cesar  I 
Franck  symphony;  it  very  early  lost  its  j 
allegretto  character,  slowed  down  into  an- 
dante, and  toward  the  end  became  pure 
adagio.  The  orchestral  playing  was  ex- 
quisite:  but  that  did  not  compensate  us 
for  being  deprived  of  the  company  of  Cesar 
Franck,  in  ti'ie  finale  the  tempi  were  so 
pulled  about,  and  the  general  pace  was 
again  so  slow,  that  Franck  became  not 
only  sentimentalized  beyond  expression 
but,  for  the  first  time  in  my  experience  of 
the  symphony,  rather  dull. 

There  was  the  same  theatrical  exagger- 
ation in  the  Debussy  “Fetes.”  Tlie  power, 
the  color  and  the  precis’on  of  the  play- 
ing were  wholly  admirable;  but  the  tone 
in  general  wa.s  too  near  noise  to  be  po- 
etic. What  makes  the  ‘Fetes”  so  re- 
markable an  e.vpression  of  Debussy’s 
genius  is  that  here  he  combines  strength  j 
and  suavity  of  line,  as  he  has  done  no- 
where el.se.  AIi\  Stokowski  insisted  on  , 
the  strength  at  the  expense  of  the  suavity. 
And  with  so  strenuous  a mass-tone  as  I 
the  foundation  of  the  work  it  was  surely 
an  error  of  judgment  to  refine  the  trumpet 
tone  in  the  cortege  to  such  an  e.xtent. 
As  a tour  de  force  it  was  superlative;  but 
it  threw  the  cortege  out  of  focus  with  the 
foreground  of  the  work.  It  was  as  if  we 
had  suddenly  had  our  opera  glasses 
wrenched  out  of  our  hands  and  reversed 
for  us;  we  got  an  effect  of  perspective 
marvelous  in  itself,  but  fatal  to  the  unity 
of  the  picture. 

Of  the  Berlioz  Hungarian  March  Air. 
Stokowski  gave  us  a brilliantly  colored 
performance;  it  was  the  one  work  in  the 
program  that  harmonized  with  the  mood 
he  was  in  last  night, — this  and  the  more 
devilish  moments  of  the  Minuet  of  the 
Will-o’-the-Wisps.  The  one  thing  this 
magnificent  orchestra  too  rarely  gives  us 
is  a real  piani.ssimo.  We  missed  it  sorely 
in  the  Ballet  of  the  Sylphs  and  in  De- 
bussy's "Nuages”:  but  that  the  orchestra 
has  it  at  its  command  when  it  is  called 
upon  for  it  was  shown  by  the  perfect  at- 
tenuation of  the  tone  at  the  end  of  the 
“Fetes.” 

Air.  Varese's  “Hyperprism"  is  the  clever- 
est and  most  amusing  collection  of  noises 
ever  got  from  an  orchestra.  Air.  Varese 
has  not  told  ii.s  Avhat  was  at  the  back  of 
his  mind  when  writing  tlie  work.  Per- 


violin  and  harp  obbligatos  b.v  Percy 
Grainger.  It  redeived  an  Impressive  first 
performance.  The  solo  part  was  taken 
by  Vida  Alilholland. 

Other  compositions  which  were  given  for 
the  first  time  were  "Rejoice,  for  God  Is 
Ix)ve,”  by  Franklin  Ford;  "The  A’i.sion," 
by  Edna  Edgerton  Gordon ; "God  Is  Spirit," 
by  John  ’Warren  Ei'b,  conductor  of  the 
society,  and  an  oratorio,  entitled  "The 
Second  Coming  of  Christ,"  the  text  being 
taken  from  the  Bible  and  set  to  music 
by  Franklin  Ford.  The  asaisUng  artist 
wa.s  Fraser  Gange,  baritone.  A large 
audience  testified  its  appreciation. 


Scarlalli,  Purcell  and  Others  at  j 
Mr.  Stransky’s  Slate  Sym- 
phony Concert 

Alessandro  Scarlatti,  the  great  Italian 
contemporary  of  Bach,  Purcell  andj 
Handel,  was  a Wt  of  a joker;  for  when 
he  had  finished  his  opera  "Lucio  Maii- 
lio”  he  sent  it  to  the  prince  who  was 
his  patron  (Ferdinand  III,  son  of  the 
GrandOuke  of  Tuscany),  with  a letter 
in  which  he  referred  deprecatingly  to 
his  “most  feeble  pen.”  The  joke  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  Scarlatti  had  al- 
ready at  that  time  composed  eighty- 
eight  operas  within  a period  of  twenty- 
three  years. 

• • « 

Scarlatti  had  indeed  an  ungovern- 
able passion  for  operam&king.  It  was 
in  1705  that  he  deplored  the  feeble- 
ness of  his  pen.  He  was  to  live  twen- 
ty years  longer  and  compose  twenty- 
seven  more  operas.  Yet  Scarlatti  died 
in  his  golden  youth — he  was  only 
sixty-six.  He  was  a remarkable  com- 
poser; and  the  “Gazzeta  di  Napoli,” 
recording  his  death  almost  two  cen- 
turies ago  (October  24,  1725),  averred 
that  music  was  greatly  in  his  debt. 
And  before  you  decide  that  Scarlatti  is 
to  be  remembered  only  by  “the  be-  ■ 
wigged  and  powdered  tunes  of  his 
Neapolitan  operas”  (as  Mr.  E.  J.  Den'z 
describes  them),  bear  in  mind  thut 
Scarlatti  wrote  to  his  prince  coaicei-n- 
ing  one  of  those  opens:  "At  some 
passages,  while  I was  composing  the 
music  for  them,  I wept” — which  is  al- 
most word  for  word  what  Peter  ilieft 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  a good  many  years 
later  to  his  brother  about  his  "Pa- 
thetic” Symphony,  So  you  cannot  al- 
ways tell. 

c»  C 

It  was  a happy  thought  of  Aliss 
Ursula  Grcville’s  to  choose  as  her  solo 
numbers  for  her  appearance  Vnst  night, 
;it  Air.  Stransky’s  State  Symphony 
concert  in  Carnegie  Hull  a song  fro  /u 
an  opera  by  Scarlatti  and  a s«ong  frc/in 
an  opera  by  his  wonderful  contemyo- 
vary,  Purcell.  For  Purcell,  though  he 
was  much  the  bigger  man  of  tho  two, 
learned  a good  deal  from  his  It  qlian 
contemporaries,  aiul  it  wjis  interc/sting 
to  have  the  two  men  set  side  by  s4de  in 
this  way — even  though  this  particular 
conjunction  was  scarcely  calculated  to 
lemonstrale  the  Englishman's  Italian 
I'crivations. 

Miss  Grevillc’.s  Italian  (song  was  the 
:,ria,  “Son  gelosa  c sono  aaiiande,”  from 
Scarl.atti’s  hundred  and  s^th  work  for 


. 

[ the  stage,”"!!  Tigfane,  oweno  L’E^ua! 

‘ Impegno  d’Amore,"  produced  at  Naples 
iin  1716.  The  opera  was  never  pub- 
lished. Scarlatti’s  manuscript  is  now 
; in  the  National  Library  pt  Florence, 
and  the  music  used  last  night  was 
transcribed  from  thtf  MS.  :=iore  by  Mi‘. 
E.  J.  Dent,  the  distinguished  English 
critic  and  indefatigable  Scairlattian  fan 
who  has  done  so  much  to  eppound  and 
promote  the  music  of  the  founder  of 
the  Neapolitan  school  of  opera. 

* 

The  music  is  a typicaj  cxapiple  of 
the  coloratura  writing  of  its  tiqie,  with 
a vigorous  orchestral  accompaniment 
[which  sounds  almost  as  if  BacVt  himself 
might  have  conceived  it  fior  <yne  of  the 
'livelier  arias  among  his  caritatas,  re- 
minding us  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
'music  of  Johann  Sebastiaai.  was  blown 
upon  by  Mediterranean  airs.  The 
; '-Vnriatti  aria  transcribed  bv  Mr.  Dent 

. is  for  string  orchestra — we  had  no 
■ Scarlatti’s  use  of 

^ horns,  which  were  a new  element 
w the  orchestra  when  he  introduced 
them  into  the  score  of  “Tigrane.” 

Miss  Greville  sang  the  difficult  music 
with  a true  insight  into  its  style,  with 
intelligence  and  sensibility,  "and  she 
was  heartily  applauded. 

* ♦ * 

.,4..  ''■Its  no  less  sensitively  apprecX 
it  her  sin^in^ 

itof  the  air  by  Purcell  that  sh  . 
chosen  as  her  other  number— ATp 

jAeneal^^ 

( ^®tejis-T^  when  this  music  ^v-as  com- 


! 


posed,  Bach  was  a child  r/  four  and 
-Debussy  was  still  wandeX.^,® -L„  . 


nate 


and  unattacff''aIifo’ng''?h; 
windy  meadows”  of  tl  ,,se  o^hefworld 

spiritual  home, 
fet  this  marvelous  music  of  Purcell— 

and^vNi^r/'®  are  close 

and  vnifl  to  our  senses,  so  deeolv  and 

Fpfeh  — touches’  hands  with 

Bach  a/id  witl^  Debussy, 

is^’u^fti'n  hass  upon  which  it 

V used  n ^ n A ^ parallel  to  that 

' R “Crucifixus”  of  the 

i ^supports  the  second  sjT- 

! tf/'  ® ® remember,”  at  its  repe- 

< ty.ion,  IS  Identical  with  a suspension 
-/lat  Debussy  used  in  his  “Pelleas” 
_ more  than  two  centuries  after  Purcell 
I'died,  and  which  then  seemed  one  of 
• the  signalizing  traits  of  his  modernity. 
fi  "l.r-  Stransky’s  orchestra  accom- 

V panied  Miss  Greville  with  an  amplified 
I version  of  Purcell’s  original  chamber 

|group  of  two  violins,  viola,  bass  (and, 
ji  of  course,  as  given  at  Mr.  Joshua 
1 Priests  boarding  school  in  Chelsea  in 
•<  1689,  or  thereabouts,  with  an  accom- 
I panying  harp.sif/hoi»d  also).  But  we 
!i(Wish  he  had  bA  us  hear  those  lovely 
l|Tiine  bars  of  tiie  postlude  for  the  or- 
|cheEtra — the  Lament  is  short  enough 


There  "’as  a syniphotty  on  last  night’s 
rogram— tfhe  Fourth  (need  we  sav  bv 
iwhom?),  conducted  by  Mr.  IVe'ston 
Gales,  M-r.  Stransky’s  associate.  "VVe 
could  not  feel  that  5lr.  Gales  sees  very 
.ecply  into  this  symphomy,  even 
hough  its  vistas  are  somewhat  less 
han  endless;  nor  could  we  feel  that 
te  hos  completely  settl'ed  to  his  own 
satisfaction  some  of  the  technical  prob- 
ems  that  are  posed  therein  for  the 
onductor. 

, *2T‘s1i  Mr.  Stransky,  not  content 

vith  offering  his  patrons  two  con- 
luctors,  offered  them  two  soloists  as 
veil;  but  since  he  placed  Mine.  Novaes, 
vho  was  down  on  the  program  to  play 
ine  Orieg  concerto,  at  the  end  of  the 
irogram,  we  were  unable,  greatly  to 
ur  regret,  to  hear  her. 

* 9 

Mr.  Stransky  himself  played  the  three 
ymphonic  poems  of  Saint-Saens  with 
. * ' to  edny  1'.!-  cUeais.  j 

' . 'll  ’ thpso  trivial  and  ! 

readbare  divertissements  were  ruled  ' 
•.!  n.c  i.rog.ams  tnat  are 

imed  to  interest  adult  intelligemces? 

-vlr.  Stran.'iky  is  looking  for  l^ench 
, ' V.  why  does  he  nu*^  play 

"'ondcr,  the  supert) 
La  Mer  of  Debussy?  lie  would  have 
^ _ , f 'Xto  ooc  else, 

ypcireptly,  piay.^  “La  Mer”  powad.ays 
ccept  the  faithful  Bostonians.  Mr. 
■ransky  might  reply  that  his  au-  i 
■"V.V  like  it  le.ss  well  than 

ic  “Danse  .Macabre.”  Perhaps.  But  i 
It  not  his  duty,  as  old  Bergniann  ; 

was  his,  to  "niakfi  dem  hear  ! 
'.ill  doy  do”?  F.vcn  a symphony 
ri"  nee  is  susceptible  of  educ.at.ion. 




concert  last  night.  The  first,  -fRe 
lament  from  Purcell’s  “Dido  and 
Aeneas,”  has  been  heard  here,  even 
if  all  too  seldom.  Tiie  second,  how- 
ever, an  air  b5'  Scarlatti.  "Son  Ge- 
losa,”  has  but  recently  been  tran- 
scribed from  an  unpublished  opera 
of  his. 

It  is  an  impressive  reminder  of  the 
debt  Bach  owes  to  his  great  Italian' 
predecessor.  The  .style  of  the  music,, 
tile  structure  both  of  the  voc.al  part 
and  the  florid  contrapuntal  accom- 
paniment, are  amazingly  like  the 
composer  of  the  Brandenberg  con- 
certo.s.  Miss  Greville  sang  both  .airs 
■with  distinction,  and  impre.ssive  com- 
mand of  mood.  One  wonders,  how- 
ever, why  sdme  one — singer  or  con- 
ductor— elected  to  omit  the  loveiy 
orchestrai  coda  that  is  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  ‘‘Lament.” 

The  evening  was  unusually  opultni 
in  personalities.  Guiomar  Novaes  also 
appeared  on  the  program,  playing 
Grieg  piano  concerto;  and  there  were 
tw’o  conductors.  ^Ir.  Stransky  too’K 
the  second  half  of  the  concert,  con- 
ducting tho  accompaniments  for  the 
soloists  and  the  three  Saint-Saens 
best-sellers — “Phaeton,  Le  Rouet 
d'Omphale,  ” and  “Danse  Macabre.” 
Weston  Gales,  who  is  now  associate 
conductor  of  the  orche.stra.  opened  the 
evenings  events  -path  a .somewhat 
sketchy  performance-  of  Chykovsky’s 
Fourth  Symphony. 
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OTHER  MUSIC. 

There  is  this  austere  tradition 
about  song  recltjils;  that  the  musical 
j-eporter  must  keep  his  mind  sternly 
on  the  technical  ,T.ualitie.s  of  the 
singer  and  that  the  trival  matter  of 
per.sonal  charm  is  to  he  heroically 
disregarded.  This  stage  of  perfect 
detachment  is,  however,  achieved  by 
only  a few  rai'c  spirits;  certainly  the 
average  audience  and  the  majority  of 
its  ob.servers  are  not  so  rigidly  de- 
termined to  distinguish  between  tho 
slii.ger  and  tl(e  song.  And  it  lias  al- 
ways seemed  particularly  futile  to 
record  tlie  success  of  a recital  with- 
out' admitting  the  detail  that  the 
singer  was  recognized  as  a personali- 
ty before  a note  of  song  was  uttered. 

Dona  Orten.sia  is  such  a personality; 
in  her  recital  j-esterday  at  Town  Hall, 
•she  contrived  to  create  the  mood  of 
her  songs  even  when  .struggling 
against  obvious  technical  handicaps. 
It  was  an  uneven  voice  with  touches 
of  natural  beauty  marred  In  sudden, 
unexpected  intervals  by  faulty  tone 
production.  But  above  all  this,  is  an 
ability  to  extract  the  .spirit  and  es-, 
.sfnee  from  lier*  mu.sic  w-hlcii  could 
trancend  even  more  seriou.s  technical 
flaws.  She  .sang  tlie  “Feldeinsain- 
keit”  of  Brahms  and  Wolf.s  “Uber 
Nacht”  and  fugitiie  snatches  from 
the  Neapolitan  folk-songs  to  the  ob- 
vious delight  of  a large  audience. 


In  the  evening  the  second  perform- 
ance of  “Lucia  di  1/ammormodr’I 
brought  Toti  dal  Monte  again  into  the 
role  of  Donizetti  s distressed  heroine. 
The  obviou.?  nervou.siiess  of  her  debut 
on  the  fir.-it  performance  had  van- 
ished and  she  .sang  the  role  with  fai 
greater  freedom  and  dramatic  facility 
Mi  dc  Lncca  repl.aced  M.  Danlse  as 
Ilford  Enrico  Ashton;  otherwise  the 
' cast  was  as  before.  A.  S. 

Doima  Ortensia  Gives 
Second  Song  Recital  Here 
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Donna  Ortensia,  non-profcssionally 
the  Duchessa  di  Mignano,  who  made 
recital  debut  here  last  January,  gave 
her  second  recital  yesterday  afternoon 
in  a program  which  avoided  the  too  fa- 
miliar in  German,  French,  Italian  and 
Rumanian  numbers. 

With  a voice  of  good  size  and  con- 
siderable range,  the  singer  gave  a per- 
formance di.stinguished  by  a tone  of 
a warm  though  not  always  smooth 
quality  and  marked  interpretative  abil- 
• ity.  Songs  by  Brahms  and  Wolf  and 
three^  by  V.  Wolkoff  marked  “first 
lime,”  were  commendably  sung,  but 
Ortensia  seemed  more  at  home  in  a 
well-chosen  group  in  French — Gretch- 
aninoff,  Duparc,  F’ontenailles  and 
Valette — and  most  so  in  the  ensuing 
numbers,  three  Respighi  songs,  two 
Neapolitan  folksongs  and  five  Rui 
manian  songs.  For  these,  sung  in  that 
language,  the  singer  had  a distinctive 
costume.  Well  able  to  bring  out  the 
differing  moods  of  her  songs  she  de- 
served much  credit  for  an  interesting 


Irecital  of  quality  well  above  the  aver-  ! 
age,  in  which  Erno  Balogh  proved  an 
excellent  accompanist. 

Alice  Louise  Williams,  of  Georgia, 
a specialist  in  Southern  song  arid 
story,  made  her  first  local  appearance 
of  the  season  yesterday  afternoon  in 
a Christmas  costume  recital  at  the 
Hotel  Plaza,  with  a program  of  negro 
tales,  songs  and  sketches,  spoken  and 
sung,  and  a group  of  old  ballads  read 
to  the  harp  accompaniment  of  Marion 
Marsh  Bannei'man.  Miss  Bannerman 
also  gave  solo  numbers. 

3Iusic  of  the  Past 

T SPIALL  REVIE'W  later  Mme.  Lan- 
^ dowska’s  fascinating  book,  “Music  of 
the  Past,”  that  has  just  been  published 
by  Mr.  Knopf.  Meanwhile  a word  may 
not  be  out  of  place  on  one  of  the  side 
Issues  raised  by  her. 

Mme.  Landowska  rightly  protests 
against  the  modern  theoi'y  that  noise  of 
Itself  means  power  in  music;  some  mighty 
things,  in  music  as  In  literature  and  in  life, 
have  been  said  in  the  quietest  tones.  It 
Is  a modern  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  com- 
posers could  not  have  made  more  noise 
If  they  had  wanted  to.  But  they  mostly 
did  not  want  to;  as  Mme.  Landowska 
says,  “if  we  rarely  encounter  [In  the  old 
music]  those  sonorous  avalanches  to 
which  our  ears  have  since  become  accus- 
tomed, the  cause  is  not,  as  we  are  asked 
to  believe,  the  rudimentary  state  or  the 
impotence  of  the  [composers],  but  the  re- 
finement of  taste  which  rejected  all  vio- 
lence, all  emphatic  disturbance.”  But  I 
am  not  sure  that  I am  ■wholly  with  Mme. 
Landowska  when  she  says  scornfully  that 
“the  praters  of  progress  are  profoundly 
convinced  that  Haydn  and  Mozart  and  all 
the  old  masters  would  be  infinitely  flat- 
terers to  hear  their  works  enhanced  with 
tempestuous  sonorities,  fruit  of  our  in- 
commensurable evolution.” 

Few  people  would  deny  that  the  ordinary 
Haydn  or  Mozart  symphony  Is  ruined  when 
it  is  played  on  a large  orchestra.  At  one  of 
the  English  provincial  festivals,  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  there  ■was  a superb  or- 
chestra of  about  120  of  the  finest  players 
in  England.  Hans  Richter,  Tvho  conducted 
the  festival,  \used  the  whole  of  these  forces 
for  a Mozart  symphony;  and  I never  want 
to  hear  anything  of  the  kind  again.  But 
surely  there  are  many  ■works  of  the  past 
that  are  Improved  by  being  given  with 
numbers  of  which  the  composers  never 
dreamed?  Bach’s  church  choir  at  Leipzig 
'vas  probably  never  more  than  about  thirty 
strong  at  its  best,  and  the  material  was 
not  first-rate  throughout.  I do  not  know 
whether  he  ever  tried  out  the  B minor 
Mass  with  this  choir,  but  he  certainly  gave 
the  Matthew  Passion  with  it.  Can  any  one 
doubt  that!  he  would  be  the  first  to  admire 
the  performances  of  these  works  by  our 
big  modern  choirs,  could  he  but  hear  them? 
The  B minor  Mass  In  particular  is  a case 
of  a work  being  from  the  first  on  a scale 
beyond  the  powers  of  its  period.  Sublimity 
does  not  reside  in  mere  numbers;  but  num- 
bers are  certainly  necessary  to  get  the 
effect  of  sublimity.  It  Is  a sheer  impos- 
sibility to  realize  all  there  is  in  the  Sanctus 
of  the  Mass  with  a tiny  choir.  The  Eliza- 
bethans, again,  wrote  their  madrigals  for 
four  or  five  or  six  solo  voices, — and 
amateurs  at  that ! If  any  one  tells  me  that 
IWilbye  or  Weelkes  would  not  Jump  out  of 
;hi3  skin  with  delight  at  hearing  one  of  his 
I masterpieces  performed  by  a superb  mod- 
I ern  madrigal  choir  of  sixty  voices,  I shall 
take  leave  to  disagree  with  him. 

It  is  unsafe  to  lay  down  any  general 
rule.s  in  these  matters.  Composers  today, 
in  the  main,  are  revolting  against  the 
large  orchestra.  Vet  it  is  certain  that,  with 
orchestras  as  with  everything  else,  cer- 
t.ain  effects  can  be  got  only  by  size.  Our 
liiggest  modern  orchestra  is  really  too 
small  for  ceriain  things;  but  what  these 
things  are  we  cai]  only  discover  by  trying. 

I believe  that  in  New  York  a concert  has 
occasionally  been  given  with  massed  or- 
chestras. U’hat  the  artistic  results  have 
been  here  I do  not  know'.  But  in  London 
we  have  had  a union  of  two  orchestras 
on  more  than  one  occa-slon,  and  once,  I 
think,  three  orchestras  were  combined.  The 
results  were  curious.  Some  works  were 
ruined.  Others  had  whatever  commonplace 
there  was  In  them  shown  up  unmercifully. 
But  some  of  the  works  gained  enormously 
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in  Impressiveness.  No  one,  I confidently  j 
assert,  has  really  heard  the  Ride  of  tho  ; 
Valkyries  who  has  not  heard  It  on  .an  or-  1 
chestra  of  at  least  two  hundred  players;  | 
the  primeval  power  of  it  in  the  London 
performance  of  which  I am  speaking,  the  | 
sense  it  gave  us  of  being  taken  right  out 
of  our  modern  world  and  being  transport- 
ed Into  the  very  world  of  the  saga,  a world 
in  which  everything  was  more  than  life- 
size,  were  something  that  no  one  who  lived 
through  that  experience  will  ever  forget. 

No  sensible  musician  believes  that  fifty 
violins,  say,  are  necessarily  and  at  all  times 
better  than  twenty.  But  certainly  there 
are  occasions  when  doubled  or  trebled 
forces  do  not  merely  Increase  the  physical 
tone  but  give  a new'  spiritual  quality  to 
it.  3Ve  can  lay  down  no  general  prin- 
ciples. tVe  cannot  forecast  what  w'ill 
happen  in  any  particular  case.  But  we 
do  know  from  experience  that  in  certain 
works,  at  certain  points,  a doubling  of 
resonance  makes  us  feel  for  the  first  time 
that  •we  are  hearing  what  the  composer 
Intended  us  to  hear. 

By  the  way,  it  is  sometimes  said  that 
it  is  wrong  to  play  the  Siegfried  Idyll  on 
the  full  orchestra,  as  tVagner  wrote  It  for 
sixteen  or  seventeen  instruments  only. 
This  is  a fallacy.  It  Is  true  that  the  first 
performance  was  by  an  orchestra  of  these 
dimensions;  but  that  was  merely  because 
there  was  not  room  for  more  players  on 
the  stairs  of  tVagner's  house,  and  the  com- 
poser was  paying  for  the  affair  out  of 
his  own  pocket.  His  later  letters  show 
that  when  larger  forces  were  available  he 
not  only  tolerated  them  but  expressly 
asked  for  them. 

ERNEST  NEWJfAN. 
j "Lucia  di  Lammermoor^ 

I “Lucia  di  Lammermoor’’  is  a tuctorlan 
period-piece,  meeting  the  then  existent 
standards  of  “Art,”  that  required  every 
available  inch  of  surface,  in  architecture, 
furniture,  music,  literature  or  clothing,  to 
be  overlaid  with  singular  curlicues  of  a 
pastry-cook's  Inspiration. 

Triumphs  of  accomplishment  lay  in 
what  was  called  “execution,”  and  that.  In- 
deed, is  what  it  was. 

1 AU  the  older  operas  build  up  what  Is 
termed  their  “traditions”;  those  of  “Lucia” 
centering  around  the  preposterous  “mad 
scene,”  in  which  generation  after  genera- 
tion of  lovely,  warm,  pulsing,  soprano 
voices  have  engaged  in  a pre- Atlantic  aty 
beauty  contest  against  a flute,  exchanging 
with  that  dreadful  Instrument  tootle  for 
tootle;  gurgle  for  gurgle. 

Surely  the  time  has  come  for  the  Metro- 
politan to  give  over  “Lucia”  to  Its  proper 
vehicles— the  remainder  hand-organs  and 
talking-machines  and  the  onrushing  raio. 
The  Italian  genius  has  been  and  is  pro- 
ductive of  opera  of  a deathless  quality; 
they  themselves  no  longer  hold  in  high  i 
esteem  music  of  the  “florid”  type.  , 

That  "Lucia”  Is  still  able  to  '‘persist," 
as  the  biologists  have  it.  is  merely  one 
more  disheartening  Instance  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  human  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  unfittest.  The  thing  was  beautifully 
done  to  great  applause  last  night,  but  the 
circumstance  is  of  no  consequence. 

3Iisclia  Mischakoff’s  Recital 
Mischa  Mlschakoff  appeared  in  a violin 
recital  at  the  Town  Hall  last  night.  The 
young  musician,  ■who  is  engaged  in  his 
first  season  as  concert  master  of  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra,  performed  with 
as  much  ability  as  he  displayed  in  the  j 
winning  of  the  Stadium  prize  and  approval 
a year  ago.  i 

His  program  was  calculated  to  please  ! 
all  musical  palates.  The  most  ambitious  i 
numbers  ■were  the  Handel  Sonata  in  E j 
major,  the  Etchings,  upon  a theme  -with  | 
improvisations  by  Albert  Spalding,  and  the  I 
regulation  concert  war-horse,  the  Concerto  ■ 
in  D major  of  Paganini.  His  playing  of 
Handel  and  many  of  the  Spalding  Etch-  j 
ings  far  surpassed  any  of  his  other  efforts.  [ 
At  times  his  passages  failed  In  smoothness  ! 
and  also  in  depth  of  tone.  T'wo  of  the  ! 
Etchings  stood  forth  above  all  else — the  ; 
fifth,  “Dreams  Cinderella,”  and  the  ninth,  i 


•■Pi'sert  T'vilighl.  ' The  latter  was  prac- 
; I.  ally  played  without  accompaniment. 
M Hi'haki'IT  coinpleteil  his  program  with 
filiorter  plece.s  of  Mendelssohn,  Zimhallat, 
O-'-lowsUy  and  Sarasate.  Harry  Kaufman 
was  at  the  piano. 
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New  York  Symphony 
■I  ’KADIMIR  GOLSCHMANN  appeared 
' as  guest  conductor  at  yesterday’'s 
concert  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Or- 
hestra.  If  his  work  then  was  truly  rep- 
■ .-sentative  of  him,  he  would  appear  to  he 
, conductor  of  no  particular  Individuality. 

On©  could  hardly  see  a "reading"  of  hl» 
i own  in  anything-he  did;  the  notes  were 
^ here,  the  tempi  were  right,  and  the  dy- 
namics. for  the  most  part,  conscientiously 
observed;  but  the  general  effect  was  neg- 
ative. This  is  not  to  Imply  .hat  the  music 
was  made  uninteresting;  It  means  only 
that  one  could  not  precisely  .see  what  part 
Jlr.  fiolsohmann  had  in  it  beyond  that  of 
guiding  the  orchestra. 

But  I have  my  doubts  whether  we  saw 
the  full  Gol.schmann  yesterday.  The  or- 
chestra seemed  to  have  too  slight  an  ac- 
quaintance with  some  of  the  works  to  be 
able  to  respond  elastically  to  a "reading" 
had  one  been  demanded  of  It.  The  Schu- 
mann Symphony  (.Vo.  1)  suffered  least 
In  this  respect;  It  is  simple,  straightfor- 
ward stuff,  mostly  piano  music  scored  for 
orchestra — and  perhaps  can  say  all  It  has' 
to  say  If  the  notes  are  just  correct.  But 
Havel’s  "I.a  Valse"  sounded  like  a re- 
hearsal; the  colors  were  hardly  once  prop- 
erly blended,  and  there  was  no  life  in  the 
I hythm.  Of  the  "Figaro”  overture  we 
had  an  agreeable  rather  than  a thrilling 
performance:  while  Hiinsky-Korsakov's 

Bumble  Bee  hummed  so  solidly  and 
moved  so  heavily  that  it  was  evident  the 
Insect  had  put  on  flesh  since  we  heard 
him  in  the  same  hall  a couple  of  weeks 
nr  so  ago.  The  best  piece  of  playing  of 
the  afternoon  was  In  MousBorgsky'a 
"Night  on  the  Bald  Mountain."  The  con. 
eluding  stages  of  this  were  so  finely 
handle4  as  to  deepen  the  contdetten  that 
In  some  of  the  other  works  we  were  not 
getting  the  best  of  Mr.  Golschmann. 

ERNEST  NETtTilAN. 


when  Interpixwn.e,  

performance  of  Rlni.'<ky  - Korsakoff’s 
"Flight  of  the  Bumble-Bee.”  an  inconse- 
quential trifle  for  the  immediate  popu- 
larity of  which  Koussevltsky  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  respon- 
sible, caused  history  to  repeat  Itself. 
That  Is,  the  audience  kept  applauding 
and  demanding  a repetition  of  the  piece. 
It  Is  eminently  to  tiie  credit  of  Mr. 
Golschmann  that  he  did  not  yield  to 
this  ill-timed  request,  contenting  him- 
self by  sharing  the  applause  with  the 
orchestra,  when  he  had  every  excuse  to 
lengthen  and  unduly  distort  his  pro- 
gram. The  performance  of  Moussorg- 
sky’s  symphonic  poem  made  much  of 
rather  cheap  and  sensational  music..  No 
doubt  Rimsky-Korsakoff  did  what  he 
could  In  reinstrumentating  this  composi- 
tion, but  not  all  the  instrumentation  in 
the  world  saves  it  from  the  immaturity 
and  Inherent  banality  of  the  ideas. 

In  tlie  performances  of  Mozart  and 
Schumann  Mr.  Golschmann  was  less 
fortunate.  There  were  only  a few  real 
pianisslmos  where  they  were  needed. 
The  pace  of  Mozart’s  overture  could 
have  been  still  faster  and  the  touch 
lighter  than  it  was.  Many  places  in 
the  Schumann  symphony  were  poetically 
conceived,  such  as  the  transition  to  the 
last  movement:  elsewhere  there  was  a 
certain  stiffness  and  a need  of  more 
varied  coloring.  The  orchestration  itself 
is  to  blame  for  a certain  opacity  of 
tone  In  passages  of  the  first  and  last 
movements.  These  are  problems,  how- 
ever. that  a conductor  can  solve,  given 
time  and  close  acquaintance  with  his 
orchestra.  Arrived  in  this  country  a 
few  days  ago,  and  conducting  the  New 
York  Symphony  for  the  second  time  in 
his  and  its  history,  Mr.  Golschmann 
gave  proof  of  his  musicianship,  his  ad- 
mirable conductor’s  technic  and  the  tal- 
ent that  was  recognized  by  all  when  he 
appeared  here  last  season. 


Lawrence  Gilman 

Henry  Hadley  Conduots  His 
Own  and  Other  Music  at 
a Philharmonic  Concert 


1916th  concert  of  the  Philharmonic! 
Society  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Henry  Had- 
ley, conducting: 

PROGRAM 

1.  RachmaninofT  , 

Symphony  in  E minor.  No.  2.  Op.  27 

2.  Hadley . .Tonj-Poem,  "Salome,”  Op.  15 
».  Rimsky-Koraakolf 

Capricclo  Espagnol,  Op.  34 


By  OLIN  DOWNES. 


Golschmann  Deads  Symphony. 
Vladimir  Golschmann  reappeared  yes- 
terday afternoon  as  guest  conductor  of 
the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  In 
Carnegie  Hall.  Mr.  Golschmann’s  suc- 
cess under  similar  circumstances  last 
season  is  remembered  here.  It  created 
curiosity  to  hear  him  in  further  pro- 
grams. 

He  conducted  performances  of  Mo- 
zart’s overture  to  "The  Marriage  of 
Figaro,”  Schumann’s  D minor  sym- 
phony, Moussorgsky’s  ’’Night  on  Bald 
Mountain,”  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s  "plight 
of  the  Bumble-Bee"  and  Ravel’s  ”Ba 
Valse.”  Reviewing  the  concert  back- 
ward. it  is  reasonable  to  say  that 
Ravel’s  composition  can  seldom  have  re- 
ceived a more  sympathetic  Interpreta- 
tion in  this  city,  in  spite  of  the  pi^b- 
Icms  it  presented  the  orchestra.  ihe 
opening,  in  consonance  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  "choregraphic  poem"  printed 
in  tlie  score,  was  truly  atmospheric, 
imaginative.  ‘’Eddying  clouds  reveal, 
through  rifts,  couples  waltzing.  The 
mists  vanish,  little  by  little.  One  per- 
ceives a vast  hall  peopled  by  a t\v-lrling 
throng."  This  expresses  the  feeling  of 
the  music,  even  if  it  does  not  embody 
the  precise  conception  of  the  composer 
when  he  wrote  it.  Mr.  Philip  Hale  .has 
told  us  that  the  mu.sic  was  conceived 
first,  the  “program”  supplied  later. 
Alfredo  Casella  has  said  that  this  waltz 
is  in  three  parts:  (a)  The  Birth  of  Uie 
Waltz:  (b)  the  Waltz;  (c)  the  Apothe- 
osis of  the  Waltz.  To  us  the  music  ap- 
pears as  a ratlier  deliberate  and  also 
long-drawn-out  parody  of  the  waltz.  It 
is  most  pleasing  In  the  opening  mea.s- 
ures,  where  the  Straussian  model  Is 
closely  followed.  Later  the  dance  music 
is  harmonically  and  rhythmically  dis- 
torted. Assuredly  it  is  clever.  Ravel 
is  always  clever.  Sometimes  he  is  more 
than  clever.  This  time  he  is  only  clever, 
and  his  machinery  is  rather  obvious  In 
spite  of  the  sumptuous  orchestration. 
But  Mr.  Golschmann  made  much  of  the 
music  by  the  manner  in  which  he  sus- . 
talned  the  fundamental  rhythm,  with- 
out stiffness,  with  a true  rubato,  a true 
breathing  of  the  musical  phrases,  and  by; 
his  ability  to  extract  the  last  tint  of; 
color  from  the  orchestra. 

Mr.  Golschmann  was  most  .successful 
wndern  music.  His 


Of  the  five  conductors  w’.io  are  di- 
! recting  concerts  of  the  Pailharmonic 
1 Society  this  season,  three  are  smiters 
! of  the  bloomin’'  lyre  on  their  own  ac- 
! count;  that  is  to  say,  they  ■>  -e  .viiat  are 
more,  formally  known  as  composers. 
Mr.  Hadley  is  one  of  those  thiee  aijd 
so  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
place  on  the  program  of  last  nighi’s 
conceit  one  of  his  major  coi.-positions. 

It  was  Mr.  Hadley’s  first  appearance 
this  season  before  the  Thursday  night 
subscription  audience  (though  he  had 
been  heard  before  in  other  Ph’iharmon’c 
series),  and  he  naturally  wishel  io 
smite  his  lyre  in  the  most  effectual  and 
impressive  v/ay.  Therefore,  he  chose 
I his  tone-poem,  ‘‘^lome’’— a work  of 
imposing  design  and  monu.niei'.lal  bulk, 
composed  at  Municn,  as  he  sa.'Ts.  nine-' 
teen  years  ago,  after  he  had  witnessed 
a performance  of  Oscar  lYilue’s  play 
that  deepl.y  impressed  him.  The  vear 
I was  1905 — the  year  in  which  otrauss’s 
! operatic  setting  of  that  same  sweet  idyl 
: of  the  Syrian  countryside  was  produced 
, at  Dresden. 

* • • 

Mr.  Hadley  tells  us  that  he  knev/ 
nothing  of  Strauss’s  music-drama  when 
he  compo.sed  his  own  symphonic  poem, 
and  it  is  the  eaciest  thing  in  the  world 
in  believe  him;  not  only  because 
I Strauss’s  ’’.Salome’’  was  produced  only 
at  the  end  of  that  year.  (December 

1905),  but  because  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent  from  Mr.  Hadley’s  music  that 
he  had  other  fish  to  fry  than  the  twink- 
ling soles  of  the  dancing  daughter  of 
. Herodias. 

i . ‘ » 

! We  \vonder  how  Mr.  Hadley  can  fail 
to  realize,  as  he  listens  to  this  music 
of  his.  the  extent  to  which  he  has 
remembered  the  works  of  "Wagner?  His 
score  sounds  almost  like  an  orchestral 
arrangement  of  Wolzogen’s  thematic 
guides  to  “Tristan"  and  the  “Ring," 
with  recollections  of  “Lohengrin.” 
Meistersinger"  and  "Parsifal”  to  fill 
out.  It  is  not  that  his  niusic  quotes 
literally  from  Wagner  (though  there 
are  some  almost  exact  parallels,  as 
the  ‘ Glance"  theme  from  “Tristan”). 

^ be  trouble  i.s  more  serious;  it  is 
that  .Mr.  Hadley  is  so  saturated  in  the 
j ityJe  and  idiom  of  Wa/^ner — or  was 
I twenty  years  ago — that  his  own  niusi- 
: cal  personality  has  no  chance  to 
I project  itself. 

* • * 

e said  above  that  we  wondered  how 
I Mr.  Hadley  could  fail  to  realize  the 
measure  of  his  devotion  to  his  prede- 
j cessor.  But  of  course  he  doesn’t  realize 
I It.  No  composer  ever  does — at  least 

I no  composer  who  is  so  obviously  sin- 
! cere  and  convinced  a music-maker  as 
Mf.  Hadley.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
' suggest  that  Mr.  Hadley  has  callously 
j and  knowingly  lifted  ’Wagner’s  stuff. 

I He  has  done  nothing  of  the  sort.  He 
j has  merely  loved  this  great  music  so 
intensely,  it  has  tinctured  his  iniagina- 
; tion  so  deeply,  that  when  he  utters  his 


own  ■’iiioods  aTi3  emotions  he  uncon- 
j sciously  speaks  the  language  that  is  to 
! him  the  most  eloquent  of  all  tongues, 
i We  have  not  a doubt  in  the  world  that 
‘ -Mr.  Hadley  listens  to  his  “Salome" 

' with  complete  and  genuine  unaware- 
ness of  its  allegiances,  and  that  he  ! 
could  never  be  convinced  that  there  is  | 
any  truth  in  what  we  have  said  above. 

* * * 

It  is  a pity.  For  Mr.  Hadley  is  an  ! 
able  craftsman.  He  has  feeling,  dra-  i 
matic  power,  a sense  of  climax.  He  ! 
knows  the  older  secrets  of  orchestral 
eloquence — knows  the  approved  Wag- 
nerian cliches  for  lust  and  anguish, 
tragedy  and  terror.  But  he  gives  no 
personal  slant  to  these  things,  no  Had- 
leyan  color  and  nuance.  You  wait  and 
wait,  eager  to  i .y,  “Ah!  that  is  Had- 
ley— that  turn  of  the  phrase,  or  that 
modulation,  or  that  use  of  the  wood- 
wind.” But  all  you  have  is  Mr.  Hadley 
telling  us,  with  great  emphasis  and 
persistence,  how  much  he  loves  Wag- 
ner. 

Perhaps  in  the  music  that  he  is 
writing  to-day  he  has  forgotten  Wag- 
ner and  is  speaking  pure  Hadleyese. 

\V  p do  not  know.  For  that  reason  we 
wish  that  last  night’s  concert  had 
yielded  us  a performance  of  some  later 
score  of  Mr.  Hadley’s  than  “Salome.” 

A lot  can  happen  to  a composer  in 
nineteen  years,  and  for  all  we  know, 

Mr.  Hadley  may  have  in  his  desk  an 
J orchestral  work  that  is  as  un-Wag- 
r.erian  as  IVest  Eleventh  Street.  We 
wish  he  would  give  us  a chance  to  find 
out  if  this  is  so. 

♦ * * 

Mr.  Hadley  conducted  a' full-blooded 
and  eloquent  performance  of  Rach- 1 
maninoff’s  E minor  symphony.  His  1 
authority  before  the  orchestra,  his  pre-  j 
cise  and  forcible  indication  of  his 
wishes,  his  expert  control  of  his  me- 
dium, were  a pleasure  to  observe.  He 
was  applauded  with  obviously  genuine 
enthusiasm  and  was  frequently  re- 
called to  the  stage. 

"Jenufa”  at  the  Metropolitan 
Jeritza  and  Matzenauer  scored  quit©  a 
success  In  “Jenufa”  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  last  night.  Better  acting 
seldom  Is  seen  at  the  opera.  Matzenauer 
was  prey  to  all  the  emotions  of  the 
mother  w'ho  has  thrust  to  Its  death  be- 
neath the  Ice  the  child  of  her  daughter, 
.Tenufa  (Jeritza),  and  the  swaggering,  un- 
faithful Stewa  Buryja  (Rudolf  Lauben- 
thal).  Jeritza  overlooked  no  opportunity 
to  present  Jenufa  faithfully. 

Martin  Oehman  sang  Baca  and  Kathleen 
Howard  was  fine  as  Grandmother  Buryja. 
Arthur  Bodanzky  conducted. 

“'jenufa”  was  beautifully  produced. 
The  scenery  of  Joseph  Novak,  from  de- 
signs by  Hans  Puehrlnger,  was  to  be  ad- 
mired. 

/ A-*  ^ >UV. 

X,  kx,  — — 

Henry  Hadley  Condofts. 

Henn-  Hadley,  conducting  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  last  night  in  Car- 
negie Hall,  characterized  his  inst 
Thursday  night  concert  of  the  season 
with  that  body  by  an  exceptionally  elo- 
quent performance  of  Rachmaninoffs 
second  symphony.  This  performance; 
was  not  only  virtuoso  conducting.  It 
"he  work  the  fullest  measure  of 
the  feeling  and  atmo.sphere 
its  length  seldom  less  than  P‘®b.suraPie 
and  Itf  mood  felt  by  layman  and  pro- 
fessional alike.  .I,.,,! 

Once  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  remarked  that 
the  greatest  thing  in  art 
His  symphony  emphasizes  oi 

that  statement.  Not  a note  of 
phony— long  overdeveloped  in  places  as 
it  is — fails  to  ring  true.  It  has 
able  sameness  of  mood.  brooding 

melancholy,  felt  even  when  the  n^ 
inent  o.nd  the  scoring  are  most  bnlliant, 
pervading  even  the  - driving  energy  of 
the  scherzo  and  finale ; it  tends  too 
much,  perhaps,  to  the  string  color  in  In- 
strumentation; and  the  "voice 
kovsky  is  heard  In  the  land.  Mn  RacM 
inaninoff  has  always  avowed  his  pi^ 
found  admiration  for  that  great  com- 
po.ser.  Therq  are  affinities  of  temper- 
ament and  expression  between  bun  and 
his  countryman  and  predeces.sor.  Th*se 
symphonies  result  m certain  resem- 
blances of  musical  speech,  "hich  should, 
not  be  confused  with  mere  imitation.  > 

All  in  all.  the  E minor  symphony  is 
a w'Orit  admirably  'dcveloptid  and  put 
together,  uncommonly  fertile  Jn  nu-hidy. 
and  so  simple,  direct  and  Pf ‘ 
character  that  H comniand.s  i espoct  and 
response  whenever  it  is  heard.  All, 
Hadley,  in  hla  phrasing;  in  the  ew- 
rihasis  which  was  not  overdone.  Ol 
leading  motives ; in  adrJotness  o.  color- 
ing and  maintenance  of  mood  more  than 
fulfilled  his  task.  He  seemed  to  htivc 
a special  sympathy  for  tlie  mu.slc  and 
to  be  particularly'  fitted  by  nature  Id 

‘"u'^woiiid^be  a.  pleasure  to  say 
appreciative  things  .about 
.avmphonlc  poem. 

fonnanco  of  which  But  that 

wouid  not  be  -so  easy.  This  symphon  c 
poem  follows  quite  precisely  the  .Ainla 


of  Sti'auss-s  musur-ara-ma.  ,’t'hei’e 
much  of  Strau^.  and  more  of  M agner 
in  the  score.  There  i.s  very  'Mt'f,  tP®t 
can  be  called  individual  or 
at  this  time.  T'ne  instrumentation  sounds 
?n  thi  Vtrausslaii  manner,  but  conven-' 
tional  sequences  are  overworl^d.  and  the 
Invention  Is  ordinary.  Mr.  Hadley  was. 
of  course  adept  in  his  own  music,  and 
he  was  warmly  applauded.  Rimsky 
Korsakoff’s  "Spanish  Caprice  came  last 
on  the  progi  am. 

By  Deems  Taylor  I 


(Krpf'hi4ed~fv(ytit~^f^trrday’»-late 

editiBus.) 

THE  NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY.  > 

Vladimir  Golschmann.  who  firat  dis- 
covered America  last  year  as  conduc- 
tor of  the  ill-fated  Swedish  Ballet,  and 
who  later  conducted  a concert  of  the 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  with 
considerable  success,  came  back  yes- 
terday afternoon  to  take  over  Mr. 
Damrosch’s  men  in  the  first  of  three 
programs  he  Is  to  present  as  a full- 
fledged  guest-conductor. 

Hls  list,  while  it  comprised  nothing 
new,  was  somewhat  out  of  the  beaten 
track  In  offering  Schumann’s  fourth 
symphony,  which  never  seems  to  man- 
age more  than  two  or  three  hearings  a 
.season.  He  began  with  the  "Figaro 
overture,  and  also  played  Mous^rg- 
: sky’s  "A  Night  on  Bald  Mount._  Tl^ 
Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee,  from 
SlSy’s  "Tsar  Sultan"  (Mr.  Kous- 
sevltzky  and  the  Boston 
that,  a week  or  so  ago),  and  Ravel  s 

^ must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Gol- 
schmann did  not  fulfill  entirely  the 
' high  hopes  he  Inspired  at 
' last  year.  It  may  have  been  that  ner- 
'vousness  made  him 
I whatever  the  cause,  seemed  to  ha  e 
considerable  difficulty  In 
the  orchestra  to  maintain  a sufficient  y 
spirited  pace  during  the  ^ 

tie  symphony.  The  former,  which 
started  with  promising  briskness  and 
delicacy,  lost  energy  to  such  an  ex- 
tent tLt  it  took  nearly  mlPPt® 
longer  to  play  than  it  usually  does, 
and  a minute,  in  such  a brief  work. 

Is  a long  time.  ^ 

The  symphony,  while  It  had  peptic 
and  beautiful  moments,  was  rather 
rigid  In  tempo,  and  suffered  from  a 
merciless  overemphasis  of  the  brass 
that  made  the  strings  and  woodwind 
sound  wealk  and  spiritless  by  contrast. 
Throughout  the  programme.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Golschmann’s  trumpets  and  trom- 
bones were  allowed  to  blow  with  a 
vigor  that  shook  the  rafters.  He  evi- 
dently misjudged  the  acoustics  of  the 
hall  more  or  less  completely. 

In  the  three  works  that  made  up 
' the  second  half  of  the  concert  he  was 
1 much  more  successful.  The  modem 
idiom  and  orchestration  seemed  to  find 
In  him  a much  readier  response,  and 
he  conducted  Moussorgsky.  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  and  Ravel  with  vigor,  un- 
derstanding, and  effectiveness. 

OTHER  MUSIC. 

Coblna  Wright  sang  last  night  ot 
Ravel’s  "flute  enchantee”  against  a 
background  of  firs  and  old  tapestries 
which  transformed  the  sedate  Aeolian 
Hall  Into  a Maurice  Hewlett  forest. 
The  mise-en-scene  was  charming, 
but  the  difficulty  with  all  such  set- 
tings at  a recital  is  to  cajole  them 
into  conformity  with  the  program; 
'Miss  Wright’s  Pre-Raphaelite  cos- 
tume, for  example,  belonged  per- 
fectly with  Debussy,  but  was  hardly 
the  period  for  Haendel  or  Gluck.  Her 
voice,  however,  did  'better  with  the 
moods.  It  Is  a clear  and  flexible 
lyric  soprano  produced  with  the  ease 
and  security  that  gives  her  songs  thfe 
casual  sincerity  of  a direct  and  per- 
sonal message.  She  sang  Ravel  and 
Debussy,  Brahms  and  Strauss  and  a 
final  group  of  Resplght  and  Slbella. 
Miss  Wright  has  been  identified  with 
various  choral  organizations  as  so- 
prano soloist,  but  this  Is  her  first 
solo  recital  In  New  York. 

At  the  same  hour,.^  In  Town  Hall, 
Jan  Chlapusso  gave  a program  of 
piano  music  which  began  with  Schu- 
bert’s "Rondo  In  H major”  and  In- 
cluded a Chopin  group  and  numbers 
by  Ravel,  Medtner  and  Ll.szt.  -Mr. 
Chtajiusso  Is  well  known  to  New  York 
but  this  Is  hls  first  appcarcnco  since 
his  transcontinental  tour  of  this 
country  through  tho  past  two  seasons. 

The  opera  was  "Jenufa,"  a second 
performance  of  the  new  work  from 
Czccho-PIoval<ia  which  brought  Je- 


rltza,  Howard,  Laubenthal  and  Ohman 
iback  to  the  principal  roles.  Ellen 
Dalossy,  announced  to  sing  Karolka, 
was  Indisposed  and  her  role  was  filled 
by  Charlotte  Ryan.  Nanette  Guilford 
sang  the  role  of  Barena  In  the 
place  of  lilies  Ryan,  otherwise  the 
cast  was  as  before.  > A.  S. 

tH-C. 

ROSA  PONSELLE’S  NEW  ROLE 


Wins  Great  Applause  in  '*La  Gio- 
conda”  at  Nursery  Benefit  Matinee. 

Rosa  Ponselle  was  new  in  “Lia  Gio- 
conda,”  a direct  and  vital  singer  of 
Venetian  tragedy,  fairly  superb  in  a 
last  famous  "suicide  air,”  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan's special  matinee  yesterday, 
arranged  to  aid  the  New  York  Nursery 
and  Child’s  Hospital  in  West  Si.-cty- 
first  Street.  AVllh  the  soprano  ap- 
peared the  Misses  Gordon  and  Alcock, 
Messrs.  Gigli.  Danise  and  Mardones, 
and  Mr.  Serafin  conducted.  Miss  Pon- 
selle. as  her  admirers  had  expected, 
found  the  melodrama's  title  r61e  suited 
to  her  rich  voice  and  to  a temperament 
that  is  this  young  American  .star's  Ital- 
ian heritage.  She  was  greatly  ap- 
plauded, bringing  down  the  house  when 
soprano  and  tenor  before  the  curtainns 
played  a game  of  tag  to  see  which 
should  leave  to  the  other  the  honor  of 
taking  a solo  recall.  Gigli  gave  her 
first  place,  but  she  cleverly  gave  him 
the  last  call. 

Mines.  Alda  and  d'Arle.  Messrs.  Mar- 
tinelli.  .Scotti,  Rothier  and  others,  un- 
der Mr.  Papi’s  direction,  sang  to  an- 
other audlennce  last  evening  in  "La 
Boheme.”  As  it  happened,  this  was  the 
first  "Boheme”  since  the  same  opera's 
occurrence  on  the  night  following  the 
composer’s  death.  The  faimiliar  per- 
formance, with  its  gaiety  in  a measure 
restored,  was  welcomed  in  holiday 
mood. 

DUCOLINA  GIANNINI,  Ameri- 
can soprano;  Wanda  Land- 
kowskl,  Polish  pianist  and  harpsi- 
chordist, and 
Louis  Gra- 
veure,  Belgian 
baritone,  were 
heard  at  yester- 
day’s Biltmore 
Morning  Musi- 
cale.  The  pro- 
gramme was 
one  in  which 
refined  style 
and  polished 
technique  were 
necessary  at- 
tributes to  a 
satisfactory  In- 

t e r p fetation.  Wanda  Jxurfoltvsica. 
And  each  of  the  musicians  was 
well  equipped  with  those  quali- 
ties. 

Miss  Gianni’s  lovely,  bell-like 
voice  was  enjoyed  in  two  songs 
by  Meta  Schumann  (the  com- 
poser playing  the  piano  parts) ; 
Russian  songs  by  Schindler  and 
Gretchanlnoff  and  numbers  by 
Hageman,  Gounod  and  others. 

Mme.  Londkowskl  is  a peerless 
pianist,  whose  fleet  and  graceful 
fingers  did  full  justice  to  a beau- 
tiful allegretto  by  Mozart  and 
Banner's  Vaises  Viennolses  (dis- 
closing the  source  of  some  of 
Chopin’s  loveliest  ideas).  Later 
she  played  seventeenth  century 
music  on  a harpsichord  of  the 
same  period. 

Wagner’s  “Evening  Star’’  aria 
evidently  resented  a morning 
display  for,  despite  Mr.  Gnfveure’s 
voice  and  diction,  he  sang  with 
so  pronounced  a deliberation  as 
to  suggest  reluctance.  His  later 
numbers  were  by  Bohemian. 
German,  English  and  French 
composers. 

* * * 

jlfAX  POLLIKOFF,  who  wields 
the  bow  and  the  pen  with 
equal  dexterity,  gave  a violin 
recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  night. 

He  played  a 
Notturno  of  his 
own  composing 
and  revealed  a 
creditable  skill 
in  musical  In- 
vention and  in- 
terpretation. 

His  p r 0 - 
gramme  c o n- 
taliied  no  exam- 
ples of  the-  se- 
verely classic 
school.  Brahms’ 

A major  Sonata 
was  the  open- 


sia.T  voUikoff.  Ing  number  aua-^ 

Saint  Saens’  Introduction  and 
Capriccioso  ended  the  pro- 
gramme. 

•r  2' 

VI Newman’s 
Daily  Column 

"Gosi  fan  tiitli’’ 

T IM.VGI.Vl-:  that  one's  enjoyment  of 

* "Cosi  fan  tultn''  on*  Saturday  after- 
noon would  \ary  with  where  one  hap- 
pened to  he  sitting.  The  .Metropolitan 
management  had  done  all  it  could  to  get 
Mozart's  opera  im  the  right  scale;  the 
stage  was  shortened  and  narrowed,  the 
orchestra,  under  Mr.  Bodanzky.  played 
throu^out  with  gieat  delicacy,  and  the 
voices  Uciit  in  focus  with  it.  But  the, 
smaller  the  picture  the  nearer  one  needs 
to  be  to  it;  and  from  where  I sat,  the  per- 
formance was  often  a strain  on  both  eye, 
and  ear,  the  eye  being  conscious  it  was 
mi.ssing  a good  cleal  of  the  byplay  of  the 
comedy,  and  the  ear.  at  times,  being  un-1 
able,  do  wliat  it  would,  to  catch  more  than 
a gentle,  indefinite  murmur  from  the  or- 
chesti'a. 

In  a smaller  theatre.  I fancy,  tlie  pe-- 
formanee  would  have  been  very  enjo.vable. 
The  .singing  was  nowhere  of  the  kind  that: 
thrills  one  in  and  by  itself;  hut  "Cosi  fan 
fiitte’’  can  get  along  very  well  without 
star  singing,  as  some  recent  perrormances 
in  a tiny  English  provincial  theatre  have 
shown.  What  is  always  regarded  as  the , 
defect  of  the  opera. — that  it  contains  no 
strongly  marked  character — is  really  the 
s.alvation  of  it  in  most  performances.  The 
characters,  running  in  pairs  as  they  do, 
are  types  ratlier  than  personages;  and 
so  long  as  the  several  pairs  run  evenly  in 
harness  together  we  do  not  re.sent  this 
one  or  that  not  being  a thoroughbred.  The 
■'■■inging  on  Baturda.v,  with  Mme.  Easton  as 
i''iordiligi,  .Mme.  EeraUa  a.s  Oorabella, 
Mr.  .Meatier  a.s  Ferrando,  Mr.  de 
Luca  ,-is  Gngielmo,  Mr.  Dicltir  as  Don 
-Alfonso,  and  Mme.  Dori  as  the  sprightly 
chambermaid  Despina,  was  always  fluent 
end  pleasant,  though  the  wide  range  of 
]''iordiligi's  part  put  Mme.  Easton  in  an 
occasional  embarrassment  with  her  low 
notes.  The  comic  effects  throughout 
"ere  got,  as  they  should  be,  with  the  tips 
of  the  fingers. 

One  feature  of  the  production  might 
easily  be  improved  upon  at  future  per- 
formance.s.  So  egregiousl.v  long  an  inter- 
mission between  the  two  acts  is  the  sui'est 
:W.-iy  of  letting  the  sparkle  go  out  of  a 
nmisical  wine  so  delicate  as  this.  i reject 
tile  theory  tliat  the  half-hour  or  so  that 
"e  s|ient  kicking'  oiii'  heels  outside  the 
anclitorium  was  designed  to  give  some  of 
the  singers  time  to  swot  up,  as  the  school- 
boys sii.v,  Die  words  of  the  recitatives.  With 
a prompter  who.se  evei'y  cue  could  be  heard 
tlirongh  the  house,  the  singers  had  surely 
no  reason  to  feel  fl^rvotis  about  their 
niemorie.o. 

.'V  New  Samson 

■Jeanne  Gordon  was  the  Dalila  of  Saint- 
'Saens'  Old  Testament  opera  Saturday 
ni,ght  at  the  Metropolitan.  Her  rich,  dark 
voice  and  her  beauty  of  face  and  form 
were  ravishing.  The  Swedish  tenor. 
Martin  Oehmaii.  was  heard'  for  the  fust 
lime  as  Samson,  it  look  him  a while  to 
I warm  to  liis  role,  but  in  the  last  act  he 
w.'is  most  appealing  both  in  his  singing 
and  in  his  acting.  His  voice  throughout 
had  a youtliful.  velvety  quality  which  was 
highly  pleasing. 

1 Rothier,  always  adorning  whatever  part 
he  takes,  made  the  chorus  of  the  Hebrew 
'fathers  in  the  first  act  a delight.  Clarence 
■Whitehill  as  the  high  priest  and  father 
of  Dalila  gave  his  usual  artistic  perform- 
ance, lending  special  charm  to  the  scene 
in  which  he  instructs  his  daughter  regard- 
ing hei'  duty  to  their  tribe. 

The  opera  is  gorgeou.sl.v  set.  but  In  the 
scene  in  Dalil.a's  garden  the  gorgeousnes.s 
is  touched  with  the  restraint  char.acteristic 
of  the  highest  art.  AVhat  a lovely  picture 
Mass  Gordon  made  as  the  center  of  this 
1 never-to-be-forgotten  scene,  with  all  her 
I heads  and  spangles  swathed  in  a purple 
I scarf! 


OCHMAN  A NEW  SAMSON. 
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Swedish  Tenor  and  Jeanne  Gordon 
Appear  in  Saint  Saens's  Opera. 

"Samson  et  Dalila”  was  sung  at  the 
opera  last  night,  a new  Samson  being 
the  Swedish  tenor,  Martin  Oeiimun,  who 
had  once  been  heard  in  the  opera's 
music  at  a Sunday  night  concert  in  mid- 
November.  His  singing,  however  light 
for  the  slayer  of  the  Philistines,  proved 
vocally  fresh  and  youtliful,  a quality 
shared  by  the  slendere.st  Delilah  In  .some 
jyeare,  Jeanne  Gordon.  Indeed.  Saint 
Saens’.s  niu.sical  work  was  more  a love 
story  and  less  a .sermon  tlian  it  some- 
times has  been.  AVhltcliill  as  the  High 
Priest  and  Rothier  as  an  old  Hebrew, 
^ith  d'Angelo.  Paltrlnleri.  AHgla.ss  and 
Reschlglian  completed  tho  cast,  «nd 
Hassclmans  conducted. 

Z U / ^ Z ‘ 


meet  the  present  demand  In  New  York — to 
the  organizing  of  a season  of  twenty-four 
weeks  In  which  we  are  compelled  to  give 
seven,  eight  and  nine  performances  a week 
•—never  repeating  an  opera  on  subscrip- 
tion nights  (for  unlike  European  opera 
houses,  where  subscribers  are  willing  to 
hear  the  same  opera  half  a dozen  times,  here 
our  subscribers  would  raise  a howl  If  they 
were  compelled  to  hear  any  opera  a second 
time)  I am.  quite  sure  you  would  be  less 
■caustic  in  some  of  your  comments  on  our 
evening  entertainments  if  you  could  spare 
the  time  to  drop  Into  my  office  and  see 
"how  the  wheels  go  round.’’  I am  certain 
that  the  last  thing  you  would  find  would 


I suppose  that,  however  clearly  one 
may  try  to  express  oneself,  somebody  or 


"Anarchy.”  I have  had  the  honor  to 
By  ERNEST  NEWM.VN  jbe  on  Mr.  Gattl-Casazza's  staff  for  fourteen 

SUPPLEMENTING  what  I had  to  say  a^ears.  If  he  is  an  "Anarch"  then  "An- 
short  time  ago  here  regarding  rny^chy  is  Heaven  s first  Law ! 

Impressions  of  opera  at  the  Metropolitan  Finally,  in  order  to  square  myself,  let 
I submit  a couple  of  open  letters.  mo  add  that  while  I think  you  have 

mcasionally  given  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

Dear  Newman;  a bit  of  a tough  deal.  I am  quite  with  you 

By  this  time  you  must  be  pretty  wellon  the  transitory  quality  of  the  jazz  craze 
fed  up  on  literary  communications  fromand  the  illusion  as  to  the  value  of  so- 
persons  more  or  less  associated  withcalled  “national"  opera  and  music.  After 
musical  activities  in  our  little  old  Newjall  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  music — 
York.  You  must  at  least  be  impressedgood  mu.sic  and  bad  music.  The  one  sur- 
wlth  the  itch  for  writing  that  seems  to  bdvlves  and  the  other  doesn’t.  And  there 
epidemic  In  our  musical  circles.  I think, you  are! 

therefore,  that  you  can  understand  my  Fraternally  yours, 

hesitancy  in  adding  to  the  accumulating  WILLIAM  J.  GUARD, 

contents  of  your  waste-basket.  , -r^  r-.  ^ 

Well,  my  dear  boy,  as  we  were  both 
born  under  the  Union  Jack,  though  I am 

quite  an  old.  while  you  are  a new,  importa-  misunderstand  one.  Per- 

tlon  into  this  land  of  liberty  and  fre  therefore.  I ought  not  to  be  sur- 

speech,  perhaps  you  will  indulge  me  as  d reading  into  my  recent  In- 
former (may  I say?)  neighbor,  as  wd  remarks  on  the  subject  of  opera 

started  life  with  the  Irish  Sea  between  Ua.  York  an  invidious  comparison 

You,  perhaps,  know  that  I am  associated  Metropolitan  Opera  House 

with  an  institution  known  as  the  Metro-  cpvent  Garden.  A glance  at  my  arti- 
politan  Opera  Company  in  a certain  non-  however,  will  show  you  that  no  such 

descript  capacity.  I don't  know  exactly  comparison  was  made  or  Intended.  It 
what  I am  in  the  institution — publicity  jje  impossible,  for  you  cannot  corn- 

secretary  seems  the  most  dignified  title  existent  with  the  non-existent. 

In  vulgar  parlance,  press  agent.  Int^j^national  opera — that  is  to  say,  opera 

My  STATUS  THUS  BEING  estab-  of  the  I?»iid  that  we  now  get  at  the  M'etro- 
lished  you  may  take  me  In  a Pick-  politan  and  used  to  get  at  Covent  Garden 
wicklan  sense  or  otherwise,  when  I tell  -is  virtually  extinct,  for  economic  rea- 
you  frankly-but  understand  me  not  ofil-  eons,  in  the  latter  place.  The  last  great 
clally-that  you  have  certainly  spanked  season  in  London  was  in  the  months  that 
us  good  and  hard  since  you  arrived  i;ij  preceded  the  war  in  1914. 

America  to  record  your  impressions  of 
operatic  and  other  musical  events  in  New 
York.  I would  be  the  last  one  to  say 
that,  from  time  to  time,  your  "observa- 


tions’’ on  some  of  our  performances  have 
been  unrhasonable.  But,  my  dear  old  man, 
there  have  been  times  when — let  me  say 
It  frankly— I think  you  have  been  hardly 
fair  to  the  opera  management  in  its  seri- 


In  that  year  we  had  a short  season  that 
was  an  attempt,  under  vei-y  difficult  clr-j 
cumstances,  to  revive  an  old  institution 
In  a greatly  changed  world.  The  season. 

In  spite  of  one  or  two  striking  perform- 
ances, was  not  a success.  We  had  no 
more  international  opera  In  London  till 
the  summer  of  this  year,  when  a season 
was  hastily  patched  up  to  meet  a con- 
tingency that  had  suddenly  arisen.  We 
ous  and  honest  endea\  ors  to  prm  e our  ^ pretty  good  performances  of 

very  exigent  public  with  the  best  that  -Ring-  and  “Salome"  and  “Ariadne 

physical  conditions  and  available  uman  Naxos,”  some  first-rate  performances  of 
elements  can  in  these  days  furnish.  “Rosenkavalier,”  and  a few  mixed 

It  is  a long  time  since  I have  seen  any  performances  of  the  staler  Italian  operas, 
operatic  performances  in  England,  and  I "grand  season”  in  London  seems  to 

am  not  in  position,  personally,  to  compare  be  a dead  institution.  The  London  public  j 
operatic  productions  in  the  British  capital  jn  tbe  past  did  not  mind  paying  hlghj 
with  those  of  the  Metropolitan.  I cannot,  prices  to  hear  the  stars;  but  it  refuses  now! 
personally,  pass  upon  the  dramatic  effec-  to  pay  star  prices  and  not  get  the  stars, — 
tlveness  of  the  Italian  operas  given  In  who.  Indeed,  do  not  appear  to  exist  now. 

Covent  Garden  in  recent  years.  I do  not  — 

know  whether  the  caperings  of  the  Bo-  V/OU  AVILL  SEE,  then,  that  my  crlti- 
hemians  when  Puccini's  opera  is  given  cism  of  the  Metropolitan  way  of 

1 there  are  more  veristlc  than  the  play-  giving  opera  was  not  prompted  in  the 
acting  of  our  artists;  or  whether  your  J^^st  by  any  vainglorious  feeling  that  we 
fAndrea  Cheniers  sing  to  the  audience  in-  better  way  in  London.  As  a mat-»j 

stead  of  addressing  the  Revolutionary  opinion  in  England  Isfl 


slowly  but  steadily  moving  away  from  for 
elgn  opera  toward  opera  in  English.  The 
desire  is  becoming  Intense  to  have  a genu- 
inely national  opera,  on  the  lines  of  the 

. , . . big  Continental  cities. — opera  sung  not  by 

and  others,  if  the  singers  do  not  to  some  ® ^ . . 

^ birds  of  passage,  m all  sorts  of  languagesi 


Tribunal..  I do  know,  however,  that  the 
spaces  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
certainly  are  larger  than  those  of  Covent 
Garden,  and  that  in  those  Italian  operas 


extent  diverge  from  the  strict  require- 
ments of  artistic  stage  management,  the 


but  by  English  or  English-speaking 
\ ery  i e o e gj^gers.  The  British  company  that  Sir 
good  'pbomas  Beecham  ran  during  the  war 


that  the  people  do  not  understand,  and  at 

„ j prices  that  a heavily  taxed  people  cannot 

people  In  the  gallery  and  in  the  back  of 

the  house  would  he: 
voices  for  which  they  paid  their 

money  to  hear.  showed  us  in  England  what  could  be  done 

HOWE'VER,  old  man,  all  this  is  merely  In  this  way.  Few  of  the  singers  had 
en  passant,  and  I am  sure  you  will  'Voices  that  would  permit  them  to  rank  as 
take  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  star.s  in  the  big  international  theatres;  but 
Even  though  you  do  not  spank  us  and  find  by  dint  of  their  constantly  playing  to- 
fault  with  things  that  I am  sure  you  would  Stslber  under  a man  of  genius  who  was 
easily  pass  over  if  you  knew  all  the  diffi-,  competent  to  supervise  every  factor  of 
culties  latter  days  have  brought  (even  in  opcca,  we  got  an  ensemble  not  merely 
America)  to  tlie  production  of  opera,  to  action,  i.f  psychology,  of 

scenery,  of  production,  that  made  the  ] 


forniancps  e.xtraordir.  . »iy  iiueresung  anu 
enjoyable.  Opera  became  something  that 
a man  of  intelligence  could  listen  to  ■with 
his  whole  intelligence,  not  merely  with  his 
ears.  But  unfortunately  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham  could  not  continue-  his  good 
work.  Ills  company  -was  wrecked;  and  we 
are  now  trying  to  rebuild  the  ship  and  re- 
man the  crew. 


I GO  INTO  ALL  this  because  I should 
not  like  either  you  or  my  Xew  York 
readers  in  genei/il  to  think  I had  been 
guilty  of  the  crude  impertinence  of  coming 
here  as  a guest  and  arrogantly  telling 
Xew  York  it  is  inferior  to  London.  Quite 
jthe  contrary.  We  have  nothing  in  Lon- 
Fdon  just  now  as  good  as  the  Metropolitan. 
My  argument  ■was  that,  with  its  human 
material  and  its  financial  resources,  the 
Metropolitan  could  easily  be  very  much 
better  than  it  is.  If  I say  that  I have 
been  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  sing- 
ing as  a whole  purely  qua  singing,  that 
Is  hardly  a disparagement  of  the  Metro- 
politan. Several  of  the  singers  i knew 
already.  Of  those  I had  not  already  heard 
I had  perhaps  been  led  to  expect  too 
much  from  report.  The  plain  truth  is  that 
as  regards  great- opera  singers  the  W'hole 
world  is  rather  in  a backwater  at  pres- 
ent; but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Metropolitan,— though  every  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  singers  of  today 
could  mention  one  or  two  ■who  would  be 
an  improvement  on  some  of  those  we  are 
hearing  this  season  in  New  York. 

My  criticism  of  the  Metropolitan  per- 
formances was  in  the  main,  this, — that 
they  seem  to  Indicate  a lack  either  of  the 
power  or  of  the  will,  on  the  part  of  those 
In  authority,  to  impose  that  authority 
upon  the  singers,  to  rid  some  of  these 
people  of  the  quaint  notion  that  nothing 
matters  in  the  opera  of  the  ex-ening  but 
themselves  and  their  voices,  and  to  make 
them  realize  that  they  are  only  parts  of  a 
dramatic  whole.  I went  into  this  question 
in  some  detail  in  my  previous  articles,  and 
I will  not  Inflict  it  upon  my  readers  again. 
I would  only  say  that  not  only  do  you  not 
refute  me,  but  you  actually  agree  with 
me.  You  do  not  attempt  to  deny  the  truth 
of  my  criticisms;  you  only  say,  in  effect, 
that  things  are  as  they  are  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  making  them  any  different. 
May  I remind  you  that  gut  s’excuse, 
s’accuseT 

'^’’OU  DO  NOT  DENY,  for  example,  that 
^ some  of  your  singers  commit  that 
first  and  greatest  sin  against  operatic  art, 
— stepping  out  of  their  dramatic  charac- 
ters to  face  the  house  (in  some  cases  even 
to  approach  the  footlights  and  addressing 
the  audience  directly.  Your  excuse  Is  that  the 
Metropolitan  is  so  large  that  only  thus  can 
they  make  themselves  heard.  You  arc 
surely  not  serious.  If  there  were  anything 
in  what  you  say,  w'e  should  find  the  whole 
company,  in  every  opera,  lining  up  to  the 
footlights  to  sing.  But  many  of  the  sing- 
ers manage  to  make  themselves  heard  per- 
fectly without  coming  out  of  the  dreimatic 
picture;  and  if  these  can  do  so,  why  can- 
not the  others?  The  plain  truth  is  that 
they  could,  but  will  not.  They  care 
little  for  dramatic  truth;  they  are  vain  of 
their  voices  and  want  applause;  to  get  it 
they  ■will  stop  at  no  inartistic  trick;  and 
Instead  of  having  their  errors  pointed  out 
to  them  and  being  bidden  to  correct  them 
by  those  in  presumed  authority  over  them, 
they  are,  if  we  may  take  your  letter  at  its 
face  value,  actually  encouraged  in  them.  I 
have  sat  and  wondered  how  some  of  the 
:'-!ngs  I sow  and  heard  ■were  made  possible. 
Now  I know. 

The  only  other  feature  of  your  letter 
hat  calls  for  a reply  on  my  part  is  your 
ppeal  ad  viisericordiam.  You  ask  us  to 
ake  Into  account  your  internal  dlfficul- 
\cs  and  troubles.  With  all  possible  sym- 
ithy,  ■we  cannot.  Neither  the  press  nor 
•he  public  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
privata  difficulties  of  an  artist  or  an  artis- 
tic institution.  The  press  and  the  public 
are  concerned  solely  with  results.  You 
yourself  would  be  the  first  to  refuse  to 
take  a workman's  difficulties  into  consid- 
eration when  purchasing  the  product  of 


his  work;  if,  for  example,  you  were  asked; 
to  buy  a pair  of  shoes  the  soles  of  which  I 
were  badly  fitted  to  the  uppers,  you  would  ' 
i reject  them  even  though  you  were  assured 
that  the  trouble  came  from  the  shoemaker 
having  Injured  his  hands  at  baseball.  If 
you  were  viewing  an  exhibition  of  pictures, 
you  would  not  regard  it  as  any  excuse 
for  a jiiece  of  bad  coloring  that  the  artist’s 
wife  had  left  him.  If,  at  a recital,  a 
pianist  pedaled  badly,  you  would  not,  on 
being  told  that  lie  suffered  from  ingrowing 
toe-nail,  declare  that  his  pedaling  w.as 
ideal.  So  do  not  blame  the  community  If 
it  tells  you,  in  all  politeness,  that  It  has 
no  concern  whatever  with  your  internal 
difficulties  and  does  not  want  to  hear  any- 
thing about  them.  It  is  your  business  to 
face  the  difficulties  and  overcome  them. 
If  you  will  not  face  them,  or  ha^vlng 
faced  them  fail  to  overcome  them,  and  the 
artistic  results  are  bad,  you  must  not 
blame  the  critics  and  the  public  for 
noticing  that  they  are  bad.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  Ill-will  on  their  part;  it  is 
merely  a matter  of  good  eyesight. 

There  was  once  a Scotch  parson  who 
said  In  a sermon.  “And  now.  my  brethren, 
we  come  to  a varry  deeficult  passage;  and 
having  looked  it  bowldly  in  the  face,  we 
will  pass  on.”  His  talents  were  wasted  in 
the  Church.  He  should  have  gone  in  for 
operatic  management. 

Yours  cordially. 

ERNEST  NEWMAN. 
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New  ^ oi-k  .'^ymphoii.v  Orchestra 

At  his  second  concerl.  yesterday  after- 
noon. .Mr.  \ ladiiiiir  Golschmann  seemed  to 
he  oil  lietlcr  working  terms  witli  the  or- 
clieslra  than  he  was  a few  days  ago,  lutl 
it  was  .still  alnmdaiuly  uliriou.s  iliat  he 
and  tliey  do  not  fully  under.stand  e.ach 
other  as  yet.  He  is  i»eriiai)s  over-profuse 
in  gcsuire:  a little  more  personal  magnet- 
ism would  .go  mticli  further  in  getting  the 
icsnils  lie  w.niu.s  tliaii  all  this  insistence 
upon  detail  with  the  stick.  His  perform- 
ances tend  to  hocoine  nither  monotonons. 
mainly  horanse  of  a curious  lack  of  inner 
aitalit.N  in  his  rhythm.  This  comes  in  iiart 
from  Ills  over-insistence  of  heat,  that  imisi 
deprive  the  idayers  of  their  own  natural 
feeling  for  elasticity,  and  in  part  from  his 
hreatlilcss  way  of  running  the  end  of  one 
phrase  into  tlie  lieginning  of  another,  like 
some  one  reading  a poem  without  intnctua- 
tion. 

1 still  feel,  lin-ivever.  that  Mr,  (lolschma nn 
■would  reveal  himself  a.s  a better  eondne- 
to|-  with  an  oivliestra  that  was  more  n.sed 
to  him.  ■iesterda.v  he  gave  ns  perform- 
ances of  ricethoven's  seventli  symphony, 
tile  ' Iphigenia  in  .\ulis"  overture,  the 
ti.sual  three  exi-erpts  from  Berlioz's  ''Fanst." 
the  Polovtsian  dances  from  ''Prince  igor,' 
and  Honegger's  rather  banal  "Pastorale 
d'Kte."  that  had  in  them  the  promise  of 
something  more  elei  trie. 

ERNEST  NE\VM.\N. 


By  Deems  Taylor 


I 


THE  NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY. 

There  are  many  other  works  in  the 
orchestral  repertoire  besides  the  three 
B’s,  of  course,  and  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  a conductor  might  be 
totally  out  of  sympathy  with  any  one 
of  them  and  still  be  a master  of  his 
art.  But  just  as  "Hamlet”  is  a 
searching  test  of  an  actor’s  capabili- 
ties, so  a Beethoven  symphony  fur- 
nishes a dcpendfeble  standard  by  which 
to  test  j(n  orchestral  conductor  and 
both  do  .so  for  reasons  not  necessarily 
connected  ■a'^ith  the  merits  of  the  ploy 
or  the  music. 

■i'ou  may  dislike  "Hamlet”  and  you 
may  have  little  use  fgr  Beethoven's 
Seventh  Symphony,  but  you  are  hard- 
ly likely  to  be  unfamiliar  with  cither, 
j You  have  heard  what  a great  actor 
I can  do  w'ith  "Hamlet"  and  what  a 


great  conductor  can^cxtract  rrom  me 
Seventh;  and  hearing  a performance 
of  either,  ydii  can  compare  it  with  the 
ideal  performance  that  long  familiar- 
ity ha.s  created  in  your  imagination. 
Nor  are  you  likely  to  be  misled  into 
mistaking  great  material  for  a great 
performance,  for  you  know  the  pas- 
sages In  both  which  no  acting  or  con- 
ducting can'  spoil. 

'A'Udlmir  Golschmann  was,  accord-, 
ingly,  courageous  in  placing  the  Bee- 
thoven' .Seventh  upon  llio  program  of 
the  Nfw  York  Symphony  Orchestra 
concert  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. HO  preceded  it  with  Gluck'.s 
overture ’to  "Iphigenia  in  Anils,"  and 
foUowed  it  with  Honegger's  “Pas- 
tdrale  d'Bte,"  the  three  familiar  ex- 
ceiqjts  from  Berlioz’s  "The  Damna- 
tion of  Faust,”  and  the  Polovizian 
dances  from  Borodine's  "Prince  Igor.” 

To  this  hearer  the  young  guest 
conductor's  performance  of  the  sym- 
■phony  ■wa.s  not  impressive.  It  ■was  a 
careful,  respectful  reading,  generally 
well  balanced  and  quite  "correct”  as 
far  as  it  went;  but  one  that  revealed 
neither  an  individual  conception  of  the 
music  nor  an  ability  to  encompass  the 
breadth  and  epic  quality  of  a first 
class  performance  in  the  traditional 
manner.  In  general  Mr.  Golschmann 
seemed  to  take  the  attitude  that  Bee- 
thoven knew  best,  and  that  if  one 
played  the  notes  correctly,  in  a cau-i 
■tious  but  not  unduly  slo'w'  tempo,  thol 
composer  would  take  care  of  the  reatt. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  this  attitude 
■when  taken,  say,  toward  tVagner 
works  out  beautifully,  for  the  Bay- 
reuth master  is  so  vivid  in  orchestral 
color  and  so  prodigal  with  phrasing 
and  expression  marks  that  the  con- 
ductor who  simply  follows  his  direc- 
tions to  the  letter  is  likely  to  produce 
wiiat  will  pass  for  brilliant  results. 

But  doing  just  w'hat  Beethoven  tells 
you  to  do.  and  no  more — ■which  is 
what  Mr.  Golschmann  appeared  to  be 
! doing — Is  fatally  likely  to  result  in 
such  a dead  level  of  devotional  dull- 
ness as  marked  his  reading  of  the 
slow  movement  of  the  Seventh  yes 
terday  afternoon. 

He  aclilev'ed  much  better  resulLs  In 
the  Berlioz  excerpts  and  the  Borodlne 
dances,  pa.iily,  of  course,  because 
! their  effects  are  more  obvious,  but 
j also,  to  be'  fair,  because  he  seemed 
i much  less  afraid  of  them.  He  handled 
the  Honegger  piece  capably,  though 
a little  scrappily.  It  is  a sooth- 
ing bit.  with  considerable  charm;  mu- 
sic • that  suffers  inevitably  from  the 
fact  that  Debussy,  writing  In  some- 
what the  - same  idiom.  said  in 
-■‘L’Apres-Midl  d'un  Faune”  about  all 
that  can  be  said  m^on  the  subject. 

I By  OL.IN  DOWNES. 


"of  lieetiiov  sTvoWed  that  the'  'inter- 
preter felt  t;  e music  deeply,  and  that, 
at  least  In  the  case  of  Beethoven,  he 
was  well  .'iwkre  of  Its  traditions.  Bm 
neither  of  tlicse  performances  had  the 
cla.sslc  quality,  the  continence  of  expres- 
sion, the  musical  current  that  they  re- 
quired-energetic and  propulsive  as  Mr. 
Golschmann' 3 beat  prov^  to  be.  He 
concerned  himself  too  much  In  places 
with  detail  and  again  there  wa.s  In  the 
classics  a rrlatively  Insensitive  scale  of 
dynamics.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  fiery  and  telling  performances  of 
the  music  of  Berlioz'  and.  despite  some 
technical  slips,  of  Borodin's  exultant 
mu.sic  of  the  steppes. 

The  audience  applaudpd  the  later  per- 
formances of  the  program  with  unusual 
enthusiasm  and  iecalled  the  conductor 
many  times. 

The  Philharmonic  Visits  Greece 
With  Mr.  Ballanline 
of  Harvard 


Honegger’s  “Pastorale  d'Bte.” 

The  program  given  by  trladimir  Gol-sch- 
mann  and  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
Hall  consisted  of  Gluck's  overture  to 
•'Iphigenia  in  Aulis."  Beethoven's  Sev- 
enth Symphony,  Honneger’s  "Pastorale 
d’Et6,”  the  three  familiar  excerpts  from 
Berlioz’s  “Damnation  de  Fai^t” 
the  "Poloskian  Dances”  from  Borodin  s 
*’Princ6  Iffor.*'  . 

The  title  piece  of  Honegger  was  vir- 
tually a nov'elty.  It  was  played  carliei 
this  season  In  New  York  but 
for  the  flr.st  time  y^terday  by  a con 
slderable  audience.  One  ‘ol'.- 

extremely  agreeable  music  with  suspi  , 
cion.  It  stepped  between  classic  sonor-; 
Ities  and  modern  blasphernies  o. 
as  prettily  as  the  flowers  that  bloom  in 
fhe  Sorlng-tra  la.  But  had  they  really 
anytWng^to  do  with  the  case?  One 

‘‘Thls°"sudLn  blooming  is  su^lous. 
It  was  not  merely  the  icy  weather  out 
side  that  made  one  distrustful.  incredUT 
. lous  of  the  flutes  and  louncielays.  .the 
■ soft  stirrings  and 
Mr  Honeffger’s  orchestra. 
confoundefly  J^viave, 

manner  of  the  business  which  caused 
fViA  H«;tpner  to  sQulrm  in  his  cnair.  dul 
It"  touTd"  not  n?elt  in  the  mouth  of  the 
men  who  composed  the  pasioraie 
d’Etd*'  ■«ith  one  hand,  and  the  roaring, 
iro^n-hearted  aymphonK 
praise  of  the  locomotive,  pacific  .oi. 

" wtlves°  who  so  readily  ^on  f ee^s 

ttis"man"'orw?fti^g‘‘ws  ’ 

mer  roundelays  with  torvgue  ib 

and  a watchful  eye  for  the  check  that 

|Ses  with  the  prize  v,ovU 

might  have  been  Mas.senet  'ting  aboiU 
thp  <;hade  of  poplar  trees  in  a rrenen 
suburtfor  all  that  the  muaic  betrayed 
of  the  laughing.  Rabelaisian  soul  o 

Arthur  Honegger.  remains  in 

Mr.  Golschmann  Probably  retn«'^ 
need  of  rehearsals  to  ‘‘'^eQuately  impress 
his  wishes  on  his 

he  could  not  have  bad  many  b^we_en 
the  programs  he  presented  last  'Thur. 

and  Friday  In  f’nnnegle  Hail  and 
tl^  program  he  gave  yc'^terday.  rhe 
performance  of  Gluck  s music  and 


It  is  the  special  function  of  Mr. 
Henry  Hadley,  associate  conductor  of 
the  Philharmonic,  to  pursue  and  cap- 
•■ure  the  handsomest  specimens  he  can 
find  of  the  American  composer.  These 
j tonal  Rhopalocera  are  elusive  — ai 
least  the  handsomest  specimens  are. 
You  may  fancy  the  anxious  and  vigi- 
lant Mr.  Hadley,  a symphonic  Henri 
Fabre.  soft-footing  it  with  his  net  in| 
pursuit  of  the  celebrated,  bright-vvingeu' 
creatures,  occasionally  catching  what  he 
; believes  to  be  a choice  specimen,  and; 

' transfixing  it  with  his  pin  (which  now 
turns  out  to  be  a baton) — only  to  dis-' 
cover  that  it  is  not  one  of  the  Rhopal-, 
ocera  at  all,  but  merely  a heterocerous| 
lepidopter:  for  this  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest and  most  pathetic  accidents 
that  befall  the  symphonic  entomologist. 

Mr.  Hadley  in  past  seasons  has  had 
varying  luck  with  his  native  Lepidop- 
tera;  though  none  has  been  precisely  a 
giant  specimen.  He  is  aga’n  offering  us 
programs  on  which  American  composi- 
tions are,  as  the  word  is.  “featured.” 
Yesterdav  afternoon  at  the  Metropoli 
tan  Philharmonic  concert  he  achieved 
the  firrt  New  York  performance  of  a 
suite,  “From  the  Garden  of  Hellas,”  by 
Mr.  Edward  Ballantine.  | 

Lot  us  browse  a while  in  Mr  Ballan-! 
tine’s  Grecian  garden. 

* • * 

Edward  Ballantine,  now  in  his  thirty- 
n'nth  year,  has  been  an  instructor  in 
t'  e music  department  of  Harvard  since; 
1912.  He  was  a pupil  there  twenty 
years  ago  of  Spalding  and  Convers**.; 
Later,  in  Europe,  he  studied  composi- 
[tion  with  Philippe  Rufer  in  Berlin 
and  at  the  Schola  Cantorum  m 
I Paris.  He  has  composed  four  or-j 
\chestral  scores — preludes  and  tone- 
ioems,  still  in  MS.  A dozen  or  sq 
iiano  pieces,  songs,  choruses,  etc. 
iinve  been  published,  among  them  f 
let  of  delect-ble  “Variations  on  ■Mary- 
Had  a Little  Lamb’  in  the  Styles  of  lenj 
Composers”;  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Wag-, 
tier,  MacDowell,  Debussy  and  others— 1 
one  of  them  a Lisztian  “Grande  Etude 
de  Concert  pour  les  Deux  Mains,  les 
Bras,  les  Epaules,  le  Dos  et  la  Cheve- 
lure”  (which  might  well  have  beea, 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Henry  Cowell).  , 

Thus  it  may  be  surmised  that  Mr., 

1 Pallantine  is  not  irreconcilably  aver:c 
tto  the  Light  Touch  in  music. 

* * * 

‘ He  seems  also  to  be  a l^er  of  terse-, 
iuess  and  concentration.  The  suite  in-, 
troduced  here  'oy  Mr.  Hadley  is  a con 
.catenation  of  five 
ionly  four  were  played  yesterday),  sug- 
. gested  by  texts  from 

tholoey  as  translated  by  Lilia  »- 

Perrv  in  her  volume  entitled  From 
The  Garden  of  Hellas.”  There  is  an 

•‘Invocation  to  Pan.”  a sonorous  allegro 
i in  B major,  after  an  epigram  of  Lrina- 
i goras  of  Mytilene;  a “Nocturne,  ah 
after  Crinagorasj  in  which  the  tw , 
light  moon  laments,  in  a musing  an 
dantc,  the  passing  of  Selene;  a tbrea 
'ody.  “The  Tomb  of  Sophocles  (»««* 
Simmias  of  Thebes),  in  which  th. 
elegist  broods  upon  the  wise  |-nd 
honeyed  poet's  grave,  and.  final  y . 
jubilant  allegro.  Lnloose  Your  Cable  , 
after  Marcus  Argentarius,  in  "h'O" 
spring  skies  and  blue  -waters  tempt  -he 
rllllL  mariner  to  fresh  adventurmgs. 

» » ♦ 

Mr  Ballantine  in  these  Hell'-nic  tran- 
scripts of  his  is  eminently  tactiul:  it  is 
the  secret  of  their  charm--for  charm 
they  have,  chirm  and  vividness.  Hi 
nas  an  ever-present  sJnsc  of  the  im 
estimable  virtue  of  the  full  stop.  He 
says  no  more  than  his  texts  requiit;  h m 
to  say;  he  sets  the  seene.  aojui.s  me 
lighting,  evokes  the  ftiood;  then  — - 
cur'iiii  drips,  and  he  is 

The  curve  of  his  verse  is  the 
of  the  music;  the  two  are  adt-ettly  d ^ 
tailed  and  synchronized.  Mr. 

I tine  does  not  make,  the  mistaki. 

I easy  one.to  make,  if  you  have  not 
of  Dverfiowing  the  edges  of  his  ppe^ 
p,attcrn.  His  eloquence  is  not  o 
' not  swollen  beyond  the  measure  o.  w 
I I’lbicct.  The  ivy  creep.v  qu  edy  j 
the  tomb  of  Sophocles,  in  th«  musi- 
In  the  sniiit  of  the  'if  i’®. 


•?°’'  swamp  the*boa\.  i an  Is  ^y*lip!lOIlic  Socicty  OpCDS 


- •✓veil,.  X au  is 

With  brevity  and  concision— 
i 3-  o this  IS  the  least  econon^'al  oc 
I ii'.r.  Ballantines  expenditures  of  tonal 
■tt.ncrgy;  tor  the  piece  is  scored  *^eyond 
^ il-  inc£  :s. 

♦ • * 

I.i  his  musical  style  Mr.  Ballantino 
reminds  us  that  not  all  of  the  younser 


Second  Concert  Season 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmes 
Praises  Giving  of  Free 
Recitals 

mV.. 'aro  r;lVr”.u''V‘.‘  younger  j The  Sunday  Symphonic  Society  con- 

r rV-  nnr  Stravinsky’s  ducted  by  Josiah  Zure,  opened  its  sec- 

’'fr  tra-.ung  along  with  °nd  season  of  free  early  afternoon 

.Ji,  Anthe.l,  of  Trenton  an,t  .concerts  yesterday  at  the^  George  M 

Cohan  Theater,  before  a large  and" 
aistinctly  appreciative  audience.  Mr. 
Zero  s orchestral  program  included 
Charubini  s overture  to  “Les  Abencer- 
ages,’  Schumann’s  Fourth  Smmphony 
(Its  third  hearing  in  four  days)  in  a 
very  acceptable  performance,  and 
Kimsky-Kersakoff’s  Spanish  Caprice, 
trances  Newsom,  soprano,  displayed  a 
voice  of  good  size  and  clear  tone  as 
soloist  in  “Rose  Softly  Blooming”  from 
bpohr  s Zenire  and  Azor”  and  Mo- 
zart’s “Alleluia.” 

In  a short  address,  the  Rev.  John 
Haynes  Holmes,  pastor  of  the  Com- 
munity Church,  praised  the  work  of 
.“"d  e.xpressed  the  belief 
.1  .u  ^'r®r>can  people,  having 
passed  through  the  period  of  education 
in  music  and  being  now  in  the  second  , 
period,  that  of  appreciation,  were  or. 
the  verge  of  ihe  third  era,  when  they 
will  produce  music  themselves  The 
no.xi  concert  will  be  on  Sunday,  Janu-  ' 
ary  4,  with  Gdal  Sakasski,  ’cellist,  as  ' 
soloist.  > I 


?.Jr  Antheil,  of  Trento'n  and  Parts  nor 
hankering  after  the  fleshpots  of  Vienna. 
--  Ballantine,  like  so  many  Amer- 
ic  n composers  in  their  thirties,  has 
r the  Debussyan  magic;  but  he 
as  not  succumbed  to  it.  He  goes  his 
wn  w-ay,  and  on  his  course  he  makes 

Liuiic  that  is  often  fine-textured,  rich 
'ts  orchestral  color,  distinguished  in 
;h',  po  'tic  in  mood. 

Mr.  Hadley  chose  well  in  picking  this 
uite  as  an  example  of  the  present 
lys  of  the  American  composer.  Yes- 
" luy’s  Metropolitan  assemblage  ap- 
4 -..led  it  with  sufficient  emphasis  to 
>nipcl  the  composer,  unmasked  by  Mr. 
aUley’s  gesture,  to  bow  from  his  par- 
■ir..  box. 

* « l«> 

For  '.he  rest  of  the  program  there 
Tchaikovsky’s  F minor  Symphony, 
(-.?h  Mr.  Hadley  succeeded  in  filling 
I '1  dramatic  life  and  the  turbulent 
u-;gy  that  is  native  to  it.  That  well 
It  blished  firm  of  virtuosi.  Maier  and 
atlison  (may  they  never  dissolve!), 
eyed  the  piano  parts  in  the  C minor 
irblo  concerto  of  Bach  for  clavier  and 
•.ac.-.ra.  in  which  they  have  been 
trd  before.  This  is  not  Johann  Se- 
istian  at  his  greatest,  but  the  firm 
d their  best  for  it,  and  that  is  very 
lod  indeed. 

“The  Bartered  Bride,”  well  soled  by 


The  Honegger  ■•rastoraie,  wliicn 
|was  played  in  October  by  the  New 
York  Chamber  Symphony  under  Max 
Jacobs  at  the  Earl  Carroll  Theater, 
Was  composed  in  August,  1920,  and 
- well  soiea  Dy  performed  in  one  of  Mr.  Golschmann’s 

. Hadley,  led  the  congregation  out  Paris  concerts  the  following  February, 
the  temple  into  the  iciest  Sabbath  -A®  Mr.  La  Prada  rightly  remarks  in  his 
sk  of  the  ohsoleseenf  program  notes,  it  bears  little  resem- 

blance to  the  famous  “Pacific  231,” 
but  is  graceful,  melodious  and  con- 
servative. Instead  of  a musical  expres- 
sion of  the  age  of  steel  and  machinery, 

■ we  have  a mood  fakhful  to  the  title 
' of  the  composition,  rurally  idyllic,  with 
a section  suggesting  a country  dance 
separating  the  dreamy,  tuneful  opening 
and  close.  There  were  some  measures 
strongly  reminiscent  of  Debussy;  only 
a dozen  or  less  where  the  harmony 
had  the  flavor  of  Honegger’s  more  re- 
cent works.  Yesterday’s  performance 
was  excellent. 


sk  of  the  obsolescent  year. 

f ry  Hadley  Hastily  Sabstitutes 
Tom  the  Gcyden  of  Hellas' 
for  Stack’s  ‘Ele^y.’ 

1 ward  Ballantine's  orchestral  suite 
F m the  Garden  of  Hellas”  was  at  the 
.1  moment  substituted  for  an  "Elegy” 

Y ’’red  Stock  in  a matinee  program 
t'  e Philharmonic  under  Henry  Had- 
j direction  -yesterday  at  the  .Metro- 
1 in.  Mr.  Stock's  loss  wa.s  not  neces- 
4 ' >'r.  Ballantine’s  gain,  since  the 
t 's  music,  first  given  by  Monteux 
iston  two  years  ago.  showed  classic 
jj  ty  and  restraint  to  excess  In  both 
1 'Invocation  to  Pan”  an.l  a Marcus 
illus  pallors'  chant-y,  "Unloose 
r Cables.”  'Fhe  moo.t  .of  the  suite 
the  polished  pearl-Ilke  orclicstra- 
throughout  fitted  better  a “Noc- 
le”  episode  and.  he.st  of  all.  one  "At 
Tomb  of  Sophocles.” 
ly  Maier  and  l.,ee  Pattison  at 
ed  pianos  in  J.  S.  Boen's  double  con- 
;o  i.“,  C minor  gave  zest  and  emphasis 
robu.st  classic  spirit  to  the  pro- 
m,  which  began  with  Tchaikovsky's 
■th  symphony,  of  the  “I’izzlcato” 
rzo.  and  closed  with  Smetana’s 
ling  overture  to  "The  Bartered 
1e." 

ie  house  though  .scant  in  number  was 
ral  in  manifesting  its  enjoyment, 
le  the  orchestra’s  plav-rs  also  Joined 
'riving  the  two  pianists  an  e.ntliusi 
rerun.  It  was  noth  Bach’s  and 
interpreters’  good  fortune  that  fhe 
•ly  200-year-old  concerto,  done  at 
ling  pace,  seemed  the  "ycungest” 
ic  of  the  matinee. 


:z. 


z * 


1 “Thais”  at 
W'^here  is  on 

* t ill  f^  i i inn  . 


1- 1 


state  Symphony  Orcheslra 

‘■of  S'transky  led  the  players  of  tlie 
t iKymphony  fjrcliestra  through  a 
■'rial  reriueal''  program  at  Carnegie  Hall 
erday  afternoon.  Naturally,  the  two 
I'.s  of  the  concert  were  given  over  to 
-known  works.  Tlie  Him.sky- Korsakoff 
lelierazade ■■  wa.s  the  opening  number 
was  .sympathetically  handled  by  .Mr. 
iijtk.v,  who  accenliiated  all  the  rich 
otal  ( oloring  which  lias  made  this/ 
]io.sitloo  so  mucli  liked  b.v  concern 
s,  'I  lie  violin  obbligato  was  played  hv 
la  Fidelman,  IJic  concert  master, 
iiaikov.sky’s  .s'.vmphony  .No.  6 in  li 
ir,  known  ns  the  'f’Hthetif|ne,"  which 
ed  lo  lie  tlie  composer'.s  swan  song, 
ng  its  iiremiere  in  .st,  Peletsburg  les.s 
a Vi  eek  liefoie  ids  sodden  de.Ttli,  In 
wa,'-:  the  second  number,  :nul  wa.s 
wed  by  ‘’l.e,-’  I’reludes.  " the  most  pop- 
of  I fie  in.iny  syniphonic  poeni.s  com- 
J bv  Uran/  l.i.szl  There  was  a laige 

tnee. 


file  Metropoliian 
ONLY  one  vvor.se  opera  In 
the  o.  oinar^  » p riory  than  "TnaiS,” 
— Ca.  .ii.e  Ei  ia.ig., . '-phrod..--  j.he 

music  10  this  ia.lei  iv  ptriiaps  the  silli.st 
that  ever  came  n ;i.  v>..a.,  to  use  a Lech- 
nkal  term,  we  inuoi  cuil  a huniar.  brain; 
bi  t It  has  the  box  office  advantag-  over 
“Thais”  in  that  it  snows  much  more  of 
the  female  form.  How  “Thais”  keeps  the 
stage  is  a mystery;  it  is  not  naughty 
enougti  to  be  attractive  to  a n.oral  man, 
and  not  musical  enough  io  appeal  to  a bad 

>one.  Not  a character  In  It  has  a mentality 
above  that  of  a FVench  poodle.  The  fa- 
mous "Religious  Meditation”  suni.s  the 
■whole  opera  up  both  musically  and  psy- 
chologically; it  Is  the  sort  of  emjtlcnal 
outpouring  one  might  expect  from  a rather 
aoulful  Pekingese  as  it  mused  upon  a 
promised  piece  of  chocolate.  The  only  way 
to  treat  such  a story  as  "Thais”  Is  In 
Anatole  Fb-ance’.s  way — Ironically.  Poor 
Massenet  had  no  irony  in  him — apparently 
neither  he  nor  his  librettist  could  even  .see 
that  Anatole  F'rance  was  gently  laughing 
111  the  time  at  this  absurd  courtesan  and 
“itill  more  absurd  monk;  and  so  he  H'oret- 
tl.st  .and  the  composer  between  them  pro- 
duced an  opera  that,  like  “Samson  and 
Delilah.”  la  the  delight  of  women  and  the 
derision  of  men.  Why  women  should  be 
eternrllv  interested  in  that  dullest  of  all 
rtagp  figure'' — the  coiirt'sen — is  perliaps  a 
prolilerri  eor  the  Freudian. 

"Thais”  1h  really  qul'e  impossible  now- 
ad.ays,  hecause  our  notions  of  the  vamn 
have  been  rcvolutlonl-ed  by  the  films. 
There  fhe  vamp  has  not  to  sing:  she  has 
merelv  to  vamp:  and  she  can  be  chosen 
by  the  director  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  she  Is  a success  at  vamping.  In  the 
eper.a  house  oUr  Thais  and  Delilah  have. 
In  the  first  place,  to  sing;  and  the  charm- 
ing singer  l.s  not  always  or  necessarily  a 
convliK  Ing  actress.  Mme.  jerifea  sang  de- 
lightfully last  night;  but  her  Thal.s  sug- 
gested The  flood  Girl  of  fhe  Family.  She 


registered,  as  the  film  people  say.  an  tne 
traditional  emotions  of  the  .part;  but  she 
did  not  unify  and  vivify  them  into  a per- 
Bonailty.  The  other  chief  parts  were  no 
more  than  passably  done.  Mr.  Danlse.’s 
singing— and  still  more  that  of  his  hrofher 
cenol  lies  gave  one  the  impression  that 
the  de.sert  is  not  favorable  to  voice  pro- 
duction or  intonaMon  of  the  best  kind: 
most  of  the  cenO'iites,  indeed,  positively 
refused  to  touch  the  pitch,  under  the 
mistaken  notion,  apparently,  that  it  would 
defile  them.  3 hi.s  Is  .surely  carrying  virtue 
to  an  e.xces.s  Mr.  'J'okatyan,  as  Niclas, 
sang  agroeaoly,  but  was  too  much  ad- 
dicted to  the  same  series  of  gestures  in 
^ phrase  after  phrase. 

^ The  best  features  of  the  performance 
1 were  the  lighting  and  the  ballet.  The  latter 
I orought  us  not  only  some  ple.asing  group- 
ings and  charming  colons  l.ut  an  addition 
to  our  knowledge.  The  historlan-s  of  the 
j dance  have  assured  us  that  a certain 
I familiar  type  of  toe-danciug  did  not  come 
Into  vogue  until  fhe  eighteenth  century. 

! We  learned  last  night  that  it  was  quite  the 
usual  tiling  in  ancient  .Mexandria.  But 
though  the  dance  may  change  in  the 
codirse  of  the  ages,  woman  is  eternally  the 
eame;  her  first  thought  is  alway.s  of  her 
dress.  When  Thais  fled  from  Alexandria 
with  Athanael  at  the  end  of  the  second  act 
she  was  attired  only  (as  far  as  externals 
went)  in  a plain  white  gown  that  enveloped 
her  from  neck  to  foot.  That  this  was  all 
the  wardrobe  she  was  taking  away  with 
her  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
all  she  had  to  lend  to  Mme.  Jeritza  when 
the  latter  came  before  the  curtain  to  take 
the  "call.”  But  in  the  third  act  Thais  wore 
a dainty  little  cloak  over  the  gown.  She 
had  pro’oably  reflected  that  this  would  be 
a natty  uttle  thing  to  cross  the  desert  of 
the  Thebaid  in.  and  had  slipped  back  into  j i 
the  burning  house  during  the  intermission  ' 
to  get  it.  After  all.  when  a woman  is  ' 
going  to  die  miserably  in  the  desert  she 
rotiet  look  her  best. 

KUXEST  KKWMAX,  t 

AT  THE  METROPOLITAN. 

I "Thala/*  opera  in  three  acts  and  six 
scenes,  h^k  by  Louis  Gallet,  after  the  never 
by  Anatole  France,  music  by  Jules  i^assenet. 
jSuns:  In  French,  Louis  Hasselman’s  conduct- 
ting.  First  performance  of  the  season. 

I THE  CAST. 

Maria  Jcritza 

Armand  Tokatyan 

jG.Useppe  Danlse 

Vr!?..*  I Grace  Anthony 

Laura  Robertson 

. m ® Henrietle  Wakefield 

Vincenzo  Reschigliau 

J Historians,  Comedians,  Philospliers, 
Friends  of  Nlcias.  Populace, 

' White  Sisters. 

I B^let  Divertissements  by  Roslna  Galll, 


Giuseppe  Bonflgllo  and  Corps  de  Ballet. 

j It  was  probably  not  entirely  the 
j fault  of  the  cast  that  last  night’s 
"Thais”  seemed  dull  in  spots.  Some 
of  the  blame  must  be  placed  upon  the 
I shoulders  of  Massenet,  who,  to  this 
I hearer  at  least,  has  managed  to  bur- 
j den  several  scenes  with  some  of  the 
most  excruciatingly  dull  music  ever 
written,  music  so  essentially  trivial 
that  one  wonders  how  on  earth  its 
com'poser  ever  managed  to  keep  in- 
terested in  It  long  enough  to  orches- 
trate it.  The  worst  of  it  i.s  that  the 
I uninspired  passages  manage  gen- 
erally to  accompany  the  scenes  that 
are  least  effective  dramatically.  The 
prologue,  for  Instance,  is  not  only  i 
synlhetlc  religious  music  of  the  low- 
est order,  but  is  also,  it  seems  to  me,  1 
very  bad  theatre,  a scene  that  Wag- 
ner himself  could  have  made  little  I 
more  than  Just  endurable.  As  it  is — I 
oh,  well,  let  us  not  be  borbld  during 
Christmas  week. 

But  the  cast  must  take  part  of  tlie 
blame.  Mme.  Jcritza  deserves  the 
least.  Thais  l.s  far  from  being  her 
best  role — It  is  all  against  her,  tem- 
peramentally, and  she  Is  never  com- 
pletely happy  in  it — but  she  brought 
to  It,  as  she  brings  to  everything, 
her  beauty,  stage  presence,  and  ar- 
tistic integrity.  She  Is  much  more 
vocally  at  case  in  the  part  than  she 
was,  and  did  some  eloquent  and 
beautiful  singing  Ia.st  night.  Her 
characterization  of  the  role,  admitting 
that  it  lacked  the  effortless  seductive- 
ness of  the  great  courtesan,  had 
nevertheless  unfailing  sincerity,  grace, 
and  plastic  loveliness.  Her  Thais  of 
the  bast  act — a character  much  more 
adapted  to  her  talent. s and  personal- 
ity, was  moving  and  beautiful. 

The  others  were  vocully  satisfac- 


tory, but  not  otherwl.se.  Mr.  Danl.siC 
sang  well,  but  was  unfortunate  In  his' 
ma/ke-up,  which  suggeato<j  altern.ai- 
ly  Friar  Tuck  and  Herod,  and  gave  ■ 
a generally  conventional  .and  mean- 
ingless imper.sonatlon  of  Athanael. 
Mr.  Tokatyan’s  Nlcia.s  w.as  likewise 
in  excellent  voice,  but  was  otherwise 
almost  completely  static. 

The  others  wereb  arelv  adequate. 
The  ballet,  however,  d.anced  ffectlvo- 
ly  and  to  great  applause,  and  Mr. 
Urban's  scenery,  aside  from  some  In- 
excusable lighting  in  the  prologue 
tableau,  was  one  of  the  brilliant  fea- 
tures of  the  evening.  Mr.  Hassel- 
man’s  orchestra  seemed  very  loud  and 
engulfed  the  .singers  on  many  occa- 
sions. 

Mine.  Jeritza  .s  inais  would  noi 
greatly  have  worried  the  Alexandrian 
Committee  of  Fourteen.  This  I’hais  Is 
all  sweetness  and  light  from  the  star:  . 
— virtuous  loveliness  shines  from  that 
radiantly  benignant  countenance.  And 
.so  the  “conversion”  of  tliis  light-o’-lovo  ' 
becomes  a wholly  academic  matter. 
There  is  really  nothing  to  convert. 
Mme.  Jcritza  is  an  accomplished  acr 
iress,  a beautiful  woman,  an  artist  of 
tempeVament  and  charm:  but  one  sus- 
pects that  Heaven  did  not  intend  her 
for  the  ideal  Thais. 

Yet  Mme.  Jeritza’s  Thais  is  a marvel 
of  verisimilitude  beside  the  Athanael 
of  Mr.  Danise,  which  is  surely  one 
of  the  most  colorless,  unimaginativi 
and  ineffective  impersonations  in  th 
repertoire  of  this  excellent  artist.  Th< 
passionate  conflicts  which  rack  tlu 
soul  of  the  tormented  monk  in 
Athaanael’s  crucial  scenes  were  hut 
sketchily  indicated  last  night  by  Mr. 
Danise.  This  was  a performance  curi- 
ou.sly  lacking  in  power  and  subtlety 
and  provoked  the  uncomfortable  con- 
viction that  we  were  witnessing  a par- 
ticulad'ly  flagrant  case  of  miscasting. 

Mr.  Tokatyan’s  Nicias  was  the  most 
veracious  portrait  of  the  evening;  the 
othoi's,  all  familiar,  were  well  enough 
A large  and  refulgent  audience  ap 
nlauded  without  stint. 

There  was  an  unusually  largo  and 
brilliant  audience  at  Mr.  Albert  Morris 
Bagby’s  musical  morning  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria yesterday.  The  artists 
were  Miss  Toti  Del  Monte,  Mr.  Louis 
Graveurc,  Mr.  Moriz  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Giu.seppe  Bamboschek,  Mr.  .\rp-.u!  San- 
der and  Mr.  Edward  Meyer,  flutist. 

“To  me  Tcritza  looked  beautiful  as! 
tlie  lady  of  fagan  moraks;  she  sugge.'ited 
more  the  Greek  hetorac,  the  woman  of 
intellect  who  cr<  ated  the  .salons  of  tli' 
classic  period.  than  the  woman  of ; 
pleasure  who  fear.s  the  thought  of  etcr- : 

^ nity.  Teritza,  with  .all  her  loyellnc.“.s 
failed  to  find  thl.s  deeper  note,  whicli 
exists  in  Miissenefs  libretto,  altliough 
it  seems  almost  liidden  in  lils  suaie' 
instrumentation,  but  Teritza  pleased  th* 
pictorially  eye  and  charmed  the  musical  j 
ear.  so  that  whatever  dramatic  defl- ; 
clencies  rnight  be  noticeable  would  be  ■ 
easily  d’.shiissed.  ' 

The  Athanael  of  Gulseppe  Danise  wa.'i; 
■a  perfecily  comprehensible-  and  human 
figure;  under  the  ecstasy  of  the  relig- 
ious fanatic  could  be  sensed  the  ■weak- i 
n-  .-s  of  the  enthu.siast.  Hi.s  singing  of 
the  part  was  \ oc.ally  ofVhe  best  and  hi.s 
•onception  of  the  young  priest  liau  a , 
sympatlu'tic  quality.  ' 

Tlie  Nicias  of  Aemand  Tokatyan  v as 
irianly  and  duly  worldly,  while  the  Pale- 
nion  of  Louis  d’.^ngelo  ccjnpleted  an  of-  , 
i fective  cast.  The  "Meditation”  in  the 
second  act  did  not  fail  to  arouse  the 
warmest  applause.  The  ballet  in  the 
same  scene,  arranged  by  Rosina  Galll, 
was  extremely  picturesque.  Louis  Has- 
selman.s  conducted  with  due  regard  to ! 
tlie  requirements  of  the  singers.  j 

I ANNA  PmOWA  RETURNS. 

1 

i She  Displays  Her  Art  in  “Don 
Quixote”  and  “The  Swan.” 

' The  first  performance  of  Anna  Pav- 
! Iowa's  return  engagement  at  the  Man- 
hattan  Opera  House  took  place  last 
night.  The  extended  ballet  w'hich  she 
lhas  revived  after  many  ■ years,-  and 
'which  was  new  to  a majority  of  the  New 
fork  public  when  she  brought  it  with 
er  this  Fall— "Don  Quixote”— opened 
jhe  program.  The.  story  of  this  ballet 
.and  it.s  nature  were  related  earlier  this 
season.  It  i.s  rather  as  a vehicle  tor 
isolo  and  ensemble  dancing  than  a.s  a cre- 
'ation  of  very  great  musical  significance 
or  originality  that  it  is  given. 

1 Taking  it  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
1 wa.s  intended,  this  Is  one  of  Mme.  Pav- 
I Iowa's  leading  attractions  of  the  present 
I season.  It  not  only  displays  her  in- 
dividual art,  but  also  that  of  the  other 
1 members  of  her  company.  In  .solo  per- 
formances and  In  a well-finished  en- 
semble. The  color  , of  scenery  and  co.s- 
tumes  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
spectacle.  ..In  expressive  pantoinime  a.s 
(ivt)l  a. s more  formal  dancing  the  meiu- 
oer.s  of  the  company  distinguished  them- 
[selves. 

The  leading  ballet  was.- followed  by  a 
'series  of  "divertissement.s.”  each  of 
them  .short,  original,  and  contrasted 
with  what  had  gone  before.  In  them 
Messrs.  Volinlne  and  Novikoff,  anii  Mme. 
Lpavlowa  in  "The  Swan”  and  other  per- 
formances added  notably  tp  the  Interest 
and.  distinction  of  the  occasion.  :;:^;  '. 


w. 


Harry  Farbman  Heard  Again. 

: i-y  K;irl>nian,  a young  violinist  of 
.1: : wlio  playi'd  earlier  in  the  sea-  ' 

% in.  r ve  a ■■  -'ital  at  Aoollnn  Hall  last 
HveninL',  sls-ivj  at  the  piano  by  Arthur 
; . n hr  pair  were  heard  in  Vieux-  ' 

temp'-  ' g ■ nd  ooncfcito.”  Binevou.s  to 
th  ■ .ay.,  of  modernisms,  but  agreeably 

followed  ’>>  Chaus  ion’3  "I’oeitor,'’  Mr. 

I arbin  .11  lia  y"t  to  win  tlie  poi.  ' that 
fu-s*. , minor  i -tclis  in  a Kenr-ral  pleture;  : 
h.  .still  mu.st  con.'ider  the  means  of  ex- 
pi-<  -sion.  Put  he  proved  again  his  w in-  i 
nlni:  way  of  altacklns  a program’., 

problem..  In  his  later  list  of  .short 
plv  . ..  were  .Ubeit  Spalding's  arrange- 
nient  of  Schubert’s  "Lark”  and  Alex-  I 
■•’.icr  Bloch's  of  a po.tthumoiis  C-iopin  L 
waltz  which  the  adapter  dedicated  to  j i 
last  evening's  player.  , > I 

llnrry  Fnrbnian. 

“Excellent  playing’’  i.s  the  easiest  way 
to  describe  the  recital  of  Harry  Farh- 
inan  last  night  at  Aeolian  Hall.  Mr. 
Farhmun  gave  a program  of  ordinary 
enough  nature,  and  managed  to  make  it 
very  interesting.  Appearing  a bit  aeavy- 
handed  and  studious  in  his  longer  num- 
bers, concertos  by  .Vieuxtemps  and 
Chansson,  he  blossomed  cut  into  a player  ' 
of  beautiful  tone  and  nicely  placed  phras- 
ing in  his  short  sulijects.  two  Chopin  I 
mtmlbcrs.  Wieniawski’s  Valso  Caprice,  |' 
the  Schubert-Spalding  “Hark:  Hark!  ; 

The  Lark!"  and  Hnbay's  delicate 
“Zephyr."  | 

Mr.  Farbman  is  strictly  an  intimate  ; 
artist;  he  pleases  best  when  browsing  i 
and  singing  lyric  violinisms. — II.  J.  F.  * 
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irngc'-.  ' I ciiar  or  Ilnntapais  wo  -,  liiei 
I'.. 'lien!  one  of  former  representations! 

Kiir.al'eth  Rethberg  as  I'S'a,  Kathleen  ~ 
Howard  as  .Magdalene,  Rudolf  Luthen- 
tlial  as  Walthcr,  Clarence  Whitebill  as 
;sachs  (iuslav  yol\utzendorf  as  Beck- 
r.icsse'r,  Raul  Bender  as  Rogner.  George. 
.Meader  a.'-  Uavid.  Mr.  Bodairzky  con- 
ducted. , , , -. 

'I  he  blended  humor  and  beauty  ol  , 
the  great  eomedy  may  have  seemed, _ to  • 
some,  remote  from  the  spiiit  of  it  New 
Fork  t'hristma.s  Eve  in  the  year  ol  ^ 

'race  lU:!-!.  with  Broadway  just  out- 
side the  door.  But  if  the  audience  felt 
miy  discrepancy,  they 

most  tactfully,  and  laughed  “t  Mi. 

Schutzendorf’s  artfully 
messer  (an  impersonation  that  has  ii  , 
wrthink,  been  sufTicicntly 
its  skill  and  fidelity')  as  heartily  .u 
1 Ihcv  applauded  the  beautiful  siiigi)  g 
' of  ’Miss  Rethberg,  ihe  lincly  postic 
Sacks  of  !Mr.  Whitehill.  and  the  vary- 
ing merits  of  the  other  principals. 

Mr.  Bodanzky’s  orchestra  sounded  at 
times  as  if  their  minds  were 
to  the  subject  of  the  tree  that  must 
be  dressed  at  midnight,  and  one  o^f 
inimpets  imperiled 
second  act  tinale 

at  lea-t 


tivc  roles — lier  slav'e-gi]-|  of  “(L’Afri- 
caino’’  almost  gives  plau.sibility  to  that 
exti-aordinary  plot — and  lier  ''Aida"  is 
the  .same  rich  and  generous  outpour- 
ing of  vocal  expression.  She  sot  the 
audience  in  an  uproar  after  every  act 
and  brought  new  life  and  vigor  to  the 
entire  cast.  It  Included  D’Angelo, 
Bourskaya,  Fieta  .and  do  Luca,  and 
wa.s  again  conducted  by  Mr.  .Ser.ann. 

A special  Clirislmas  matinee  was 
given  by  Anna  Pavlowa  in  the  after- 
noon with  a program  of  ''Snow'ifiakcs’’ 
and  other  ballets  grouped  about  the 
Christmas  tree.  a.  S. 

Handel's'  ‘'Me.ssiah’’  was  sung  oy 
the  Oratorio  Society  for  the  100th  time 
last  night.  It  is  difficult  to  state 
wherein  It  differed  from  the  identical 
performance  on  Christmas  night  a 
year  ago  or,  in  fact,  from  the  other 
ninety-eight  performances  for  which  it 


fed  in  arranging  .so  lar^  a'plano  con- 
cert. The  stage  already  has  been 
tested  to  ascertain  if  It 'will  support 
the  weight  and  vibration  of  the  nlne-“j 
teen  plano.s. 

The  artists  have  drawn  lot.s  for  po- 
.sition  on  the  stage.  The  audience  will 
have  charts  .showing  the  location  of 
each  mmsician.  The  piani.sts  who  will 
.appear  are  Bauer,  Hrailowsky,  Fried-' 
berg.  Gabrilowitsch,  Hess,  Hutche.son, 
Lhevinne,  Levlfski,  Leginska,  Maior, 
Mero,  Ney,  Novaes  Patti.son.  Rama- 
roff,  Schelllng,  Schnitzer,  Stojowskl 
and  Silotl. 
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his 

the  clima.x  of  the 
hy  dreaming  that  he 
was  a Chri.stma.s  slocking  and 
..wallowed  a ci’abap!>le--;or  so 
it,. sounded.  Bui  otherwise  the  c'c;  ng 
was  uiimaried  by  any  untoward  1 ulc- 
Lide  intrusions. 


A 


Suggestion  for  a Scientist  ' 

■WELL-KNOWN  German  scientist 
once  startled  the  world  by  saying 
that  the  human  eye  was  so  faulty  that 
had  anything  so  obviously  imperfect  been 
made  for  him  to  order  he  would  have  re- 
turned it  to  the  manufacturer.  I am  not 
skilled  enougli  in  optics  to  know  what  he 
had  in  mind;  but  certain  obvious  limita- 
tions— I will  not  say  imperfections — of  the 
1 1 eye  have  been  remedied  for  us  by  science.' 
It  is  time  now  that  some  inventive  genius 
turned  ids  attention  to  the  ear.  "We  want ' 
an  instrument  that  will  do  for  the  ear  i 
very  much  what  the  microscope  and  the 
telescope  do  for  the  eye;  and  nobody  needs 
more  than  we  musicians. 


It 


In  rny  recent  article  on  the  Jlctropoll- 
tan  performance  of  "Cosl  fan  lutte"  I re- 
ferred to  the  difficulty  of  reducing  the 
tone  of  a miniature  like  this  to  the  true 
scale  and  yet  making  It  audible  in  every 
part  of  a large  theatre.  Now  if  the  details 
of  a stage  setting  are  too  fine  for  my 
naked  eye  I can  call  in  the  opera  glass  to 
my  help.  Would  it  not  be  a boon  to  have 
a corresponding  instrument  for  the  ear, — 
something  that  would  bring  the  tone 
nearer,  as  It  were,  or  place  it  further  back 
at  our  win?  It  is  not  only  in  the  opera 
house  that  such  an  instrument  would  be 
useful.  Those  of  us  who  hear  the  same 
concert  works  on  different  orchestras  and  in 
j different  halls  Ivnow  that,  in  the  first 
! place,  no  two  orchestras  make  quite  the 
I same  sound,  and  in  the  second  place,  no 
two  concert  rooms  liave  the  , same  rCs- 
: onance;  one  section  of  the  tone  becomes 
exaggerated  in  one  place,  another  in  an- 
other. This  even  holds  good  of  different 
parts  of  the  same  hall.  It  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  if,  along  with  our  opera 
glasses,  we  could  carry  about  with  us 
some  instrument  that  would  enable  us  to 
bring  the  mass  of  tone,  or  tiie  various  con- 
stituents of  it,  into  the  focus  we  desire,  A 
mere  turn  of  the  screw,  and  a too  blatant 
brass  tone  would  be  shorn  of  its  blatancy; 
a turn  in  the  otlier  direction,  and  such 
delicate  playing  as  that  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan orchestra  in  “Cosi  fan  tutte"  would 
be  brought  near  enough  for  ns  to  hear 
every  detail  of  it  without  straining.  Will 
some  Ameidcan  scientist  kindly  come  to 
our  rescue? 

ERNEST  NEWMAN. 

'i' kJ>-  (/  ■ 7 

2 r v' : y 

I ‘‘Die  Meistersingei  , 

All  audience  of  modenitc  size  but  re- 
sponsive disposition  sjient  its  Chrislnius 
Kve  in  .'-ixteenth  lentury  .sluremberg  by 
way  ci  the  -Metropolitan’^  perfonnance 
la.-it  nig'nt  of  Wagner’s  ’’’Uie  Moister- 


has  arrived  with  the  inevitability  of, 
holly  wreaths  and  chimes.  There  vveie 
the  assured  and  competent  soloist.s 
the  lavish  chorus  and  the  eager  and 
reverent  conductor,  and  there  were, 
also  the  Incidental  flaws  which  add  the 
final  human  note  and  keep  the  group 
from  seeming  anything  as  disconcert- 
ing  as  an  angel  choir.  In  this  casej 
they  took  the  form  of  a certain  fal-i 
tering  among  the  sopranos,  which  had ' 
a tendency  to  send  their  chorus  work 
fading  into  thin  air.  It  was  only  occa- 
sional, however;  the  ensemble  grew  _ 

the  w^ork  progressed  ana  Rudolf  Leuin'iithuJ. 

hill  and  Margarete  Matzenauer, 

the  schemers,  revealed  their  now 

1 well-established  Wagnerian  art. 

rtth  M^CIuhae  and  Royal  Dadmun  were  the  | paul  Bender  was  a benign  basso 

- Ernsts  And  as  usual,  Albert  StosseA  as  I^^^^  Artur  Bodanzky 

a hint  to  opera-goers  of  the  curious  enjoy.  ' .^vhich  has  become  conducted  commandingly. 

ment  they  can  often  get  by  turning  ® devotedly  identified  with  the  Orato- l _ — 

opera-glassp.s  on  the  stage  reversea.  Society  and  the  New  York  Sym- 

The  effect,  of  course.  Is  to  dimmish  which  accompanied  it. 

everything  and  place  it  further  away.  But  Ponseile  »ang  Aioa  loi 

first  time  in  New  York  at  the  Metropoh- 


A 


Some  Further  Suggestions 
FEW  D.A.YS  ago  I threw  out  a sug 

gestiou  that  some  clever  scie  , wora  - 

might  confer  a great  benefle  on  us  by  in-,  pyj^j^jp^ted  in  the  final  '‘Hallelujah 
venting  an  instrument  that  would  be  to  splendid  Po^er  and  unity.  Mabe^ 
the  car  what  the  telescope  and  the  micro-  Garrison,  Nevada  Van  Dw  \^ee^  - 
scope  are  to  the  eye.  I follow  this  up  x\ 


ttf  OHENGRIN,”  ever  welcome, 
was  yesterday  evening’s 
bill  at  the  Metropolitan,  with 
p-lorence  Easton,  the  many  sided, 
as  Elsa.  She 
looked  v e s tal 
enough  in  her 
white  robes,  but 
she  made  her 
music  sound 
rich  and  warm. 
Rudolf  Lauben- 
thal  was  the 
title  hero,  and 
gave  his  usual 
serious  and 
scholarly  v e r - 
Sion  of  that 
aloof  and  exclu- 
sive personage. 
Clarence  White- 


it  docs  more  than  this  at  Us  best.  Not 
every  scene  is  suitable  for  viewing  through 
the  wrong  end  of  the  glasses.  The  best 
scenes  of  all  >'ire  tVic  architectural  ones, 
especially  those  with  a number  of  vertical 
lines, — a colonnade,  for  instance.  Revers- 
ing the  glasses  glv'es  us  a wonderfully 
beautiful  long  perspective.  The  Grail 
scene  in  “Parsifal,"  the  Temple  scene  in 
"Alda,"’  the  church  scene  in  "Tosca,"  are  j 
excellent  examples.  The  forest  scene  In  i 
"Boris  Godounov”  also  comes  out  remark- 
nbly  well.  Occasionally  non-architectural  ' 
scenes  also  show  up  ■well,  especially  those  j 
with  a single  figure  in  them.  In  the  third  i 
act  Of  "Tannhauser,"  Elizabeth,  seen  in 
this  way,  becomes  a strangely  touching 
figure;  slie  seems  to  be  very  far, away  and 
pathetically  alone  in  a great  forest.  Giv'cn 
scenery  with  the  right  mystery  in  it,  the 
second  act  of  "Tristan’’  also  becomes  ro- 
mantically beautiful  in  this  w’ay.  In  too 
many  settings  of  this  scene  the  trees  are 
shown  in  too  clear  detail;  that  is  not  how 
a garden  looks  by  night.  In  one  setting 
1 hat  1 remember,  the  masses  of  the  trees 
were  merely  suggested;  and  through  the 
j eversed  glasses  the  garden  seemed  an  in- 
credible distance  aw'ay. 

The  odd  thing  is  that  very  often  the 
scene  seems  to  be  taken  further  away  from 
ti3  not  only  in  space  but  in  time;  and  when 
this  happens,  and  the  voices  and  the  or- 
chestra are  all  toned  do’W’n,  ■we  get  a curi- 
ou.s  sensation  of  witnessing  a genuine  his- 
torical event,  especially  if  we  are  sitting  in 
such  a position  In  the  theatre  that  nothing 
else  but  the  scene  itself  is  picked  up  by 
the  glasses.  (Too  often  ’we  see  the  heads 
of  the  audience.)  If  everything  is  ju.st 
right,  the  Temple  scene  in  ‘‘Aida”  be- 
comes something  not  merely  a mile  or  so 
oway  but  three  thousand  years  away.  The 
Brocken  scene  in  ‘‘>Ieflstofele,’’  in  the 
splendid  Metropolitan  setting,  also  gives 
us  the  feeling  that  we  have  slipped  back 
scores  of  centuries.  Certain  scenes  of 
“PelJeas  and  Melisarde”  also  become  more 
poetically  real  when  viewed  in  this  way. 

Once,  Indeed,  you  have  learned  the  In- 
teiligent  use  of  the  opera-glasses  reversed, 
you  ■will  seldom  employ  them  in  the  nor- 
mal way,  which  makes  everything  on  the 
stage  seem  crude  in  comparison. 

ERNEST  NE'tvvTAx- 


mn  Opera  House  last  night  before  a 
huge  and  ■ enthusiastic  audience.  She 
looked  the  part  and  sang  admirably  In 
a role  which  was  well  suited  to  her;  a 
tact  which  was  quickly  recognized  by 
i the  public.  Miss  Ponseile  is  adv'ancing 
as  a dramatic  singer  and  knows  how  to 
modulate  her  voice  according  to  the 
sentiments  required  of  her. 

The  Amneris  of  Ira  Bourskaya  ■was 
another  striking  vocal  characterization; 
the  duel  of  jealousy  between  the  tvv-o 
women  was  sharply  intensified  .as  the 
opera  proceeded.  Miguel  Fieta  as  'The  singers 
P.adames  filled  all  the  lyrical  demands  ^ 

of  the  hero.  The  excellent  cast  was  were  loti  ml 
completed  by  Eouls  d’Angelo,  Leon  Monte,  colora- 
Eothier.  Giuseppe  de  Luca  and  Giordano  . sonrano  of 

Paltrinlcrl  and  Phradie  Wells,  lulio  tuta  soprano  oi 

Serafin  conducted.  th^  Chicago 

‘■.VVda.’’  as  it  was  done  last  evening.  Opera  Corn- 
satisfied  the  tlilrst  for  the  gorgeous,  and  T n h u 

barbaric  Latent  in  all  human  bemgs.  ° ® 

It  was  spectacular.  The  incidental  Charles  Thomas 
dances  by  Florence  and  two  young 


^''ourth  Plaza  Musicalet 
Draws  Big  Audience 

fpHE  fourth  “Artistic  Morning" 
of  the  series  of  six  concerts 
being  given  in  the  Plaza  ball- 
room by  Andre  ’ 


de  Segurola 
and  Samuel  E. 
Piza.  was  well 
attended  yester- 
day. 


corps  de  ballet  were  arranged  by  Rosiiia  . 

Gain  liiauioLo  ui 

In  the  afternoon  “Tosca”  was  sung  seventeen,  the 

to  another  large  audience,  witli  the  fa*  Tvijeape  Vpra  Rrodskv  and  ’Hanna 
miliar  cast  of  Jeritza,  ciiamlee  and  Misses  yera  Hi oasity  anu  ndiiiia 

Scotti,  with  Tulio  Serafin  conducting.  Lefkowitz,  pupils  of  Alexander 

Lambert. 

Damrosch  Consiflers 


Use  OT 
Signal  System  tor  19  Pian- 
ists in  Benefit  Recital. 


Krnesl  Newmftn^ 
Cnluraa 


■Walter  Damrosch.  who  will  conduct 
the  recital  of  nineteen  famous  pianists 
next  Friday  night  in  the  Metroixjlitan 
Opera  House,  is  considering  the  use  of 
a signal  system  of  green,  rod  and  yel- 
low lights  similar  to  that  used  for  di- 
recting traffic,  in-stead  of  the  usual 
baton. 

Mr.  Damrosch  directed  the  playing 
of  fourteen  pianists  in  1921  in  Carne- 
gie Hall  and  experienced  cbnsiderable 


JT 


“L’.lfricatia’’  Revived 
T SPEAKS  VOLL’MJ’IS  for  the  intti 
gence  of  Mine.  Rosa  Ponseile  s 
li'i.g  (one  fakes,  of  course,  her  excell^ 
singing  for  granted)  that  she  could  kert 
tis  interested  in  such  a chaiacter  as  Sehkj 

Ui  “i.’Africana.”  'I’here  is  nothing  in  

music  to  lielp  her — the  whole  thin.g, 
deed,  is  as  dead  as  the  crinoline  and  OJ 
bustle  and  the  other  absurd  fashions^ 
our  mid-nineteenth  century  anccstorj 


difficulty  in  making  his  baton  visible’'  Mme.  Ponselle’s 
to  the  musicians,  both  because  they  | 
were  partly  hidden  behind  their  in- 
struments and  because  their  work  re- 
quired close  attention  to  the  keys. 

Mr.  Damrosch  believes  that  by 
means  of  the  colored  lighting  system 
Hie  direction  of  next  Friday’s  concert 
may  be  simplified  and  made  more  ef- 
fective. 

The  recital  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Nenv  York  Association  for  Improving 


of  mind  over  matter;  and  what  matta 
'Some  day,  perhaps,  .some  one  "ill  gji 
us  a real  study  of  Meyerlfcer.  It  willj 
a task  for  a psychologist  rather  thanj 
musician,  for  all  that  needs  to  be 
technicahy  about  Mcyorljeer  as  n 
poser  in  these  days  could  probably  be 
in  a couple  of  pages.  He  was.  i;t  tr»| 
hardly  a composer  ; t all;  he  was  only] 
banker  who  wrote  oper.a.s. 


How  ;u’o 


•i  ne  noiiuay  excitement  .probably  bad 
some  effect  on  the  performance  of 
”\lda”  at  the  Metropolitan,  but  the 
opera  was  also  visibly  electrified  by 
Rasa  iPonselle’s  appearance  for  tlie 
first  time  a.s  “Aida.”  M1s.s  'Ponseile  is 
neculiarly  happy  in  the.se  .sullen  cap- 


thc  Condition  of  the  Poor,  with  the  , , 

exception  of  part  of  .the  proceeds  account  for  the  enormous  toguc 
I which  the  contributing  musicians  own  day  of  this  mediocrity  whose 
asked  to  be  devoted  to  an  annuity  lial  musical  gifts  could  not  coiupsro 

I for  their  confrere.  Maurice  Moskow-  ^ niomciu  witli  those  of  tlie  avc'-.-cn; 

ski,  who  is  ill  and  without  adequate  p^rvatoire  student  of  today,  yet  who 

i means  in  Poland.  regarded  during  his  lifetime,  in 

I Mrs.  E.  Roland  Harnmnn.  Chair-  '' 

i man  of  the  Plano  Festival  Coffimltteo.  qiiaftei’s.  as  the  gnalest  oporiow  svnj 
I said  Mr,  Damroscli's  problem  i.s  only  of  the  e.'ulttr.v?  Today  no  mu.sieian 
1 one  of  numerous  difficulties  encounter-  pston  to  him  without  liis  go-.r’*'  rti 

' 


Moycrheor’s  was  sliiel?"  'Tne  v lub  a.1  co(, 
spirit  that  ever  expressed  itself  in  music. 
Vulgarity  is  frequent  enough  in  opera. 

Mascagni  and  Leoncavallo,  for  instance 
are  generally  the  very  essence  of  it.  But 
theirs  Is  a vulgarity  that  amuses  rather 
than  revoite  u.s;  it  is  simply  the  result 
of  their  having  energy  in  excess  of  their 
taste;  the  man  bawls  and  gesticulates  be- 
cause he  is  not  sure  enough  of  the  value 
of  what  he  has  to  say  to  be  able  to  trust 
himself  to  say  it  quietls'.  But  Meyer- 
beer's vulgarity  is  a matter  not  so  mucli 
of  manner  as  of  nature.  The  a-rtlstic 
.soul  of  the  man  must  have  been  rotten 
through  and  through;  in  .all  his  music 
tiiere  is  not  one  pgge  that  deserves  to  bo 
■ailed  noble,  pathetic  or  dignified.  Tie  af- 
fects us  in  a peculiar  \,-ay;  to  musical 
people  of  any  refinement  he  is  spiritually 
nalodorous.  He  is,  in  truth,  the  musical 
equivalent  of  those  people  one  sometime? 
neets  v.  ho  are  externally  well-groomed 
tnd  well-barbered.  but  carry  about  ivith 
Iiem  a faint  physical  odor  that  is  un- 
'tfca.sant.  You  feel  r.ather  soiled  and  i. 
ililled  after  an  hour  or  two  in  Meyer-  f 
'eer  s company;  you  want  to  open  the  ^ 
windows  of  your  soul  and  give  it  a bath. 
How  then,  once  more,  are  we  to  account 
W his  former  vogue?  The  explanation, 
^part  from  the  superficial  one  that  he 
horoughly  understood  certain  hinds  of 
tago  effect,  is  probably  that  the  very  cor- 
uptlon  of  liis  spirit  had  a strange  fascina- 
;ion.  No  ofte  can  deny  him  a pev.^onality;  ^ 
is  species  of  vulgarity  is  .so  wholly  his 
wn  that  nothing  with  anything  like  the  [ 
anie  flavor  j.s  to  bo  fo'jnd  in  any  other' 
u.slc  before  or  since.  Hven  today,  though 
Ine  dcspise.s  liim,  one  cannot  help  listening 
o him;  Jii.s  attraction  for  us  i.s  virobably 
kc  the  physical  attraction  that  certain 
dors  and  .sights  and  sounds,  in  themselves 
nplen.sant,  har  e for  us.  tVe  are  on  our 
uard  against  tliem ; we  know  they  are  bad 
w ns,  and  that  it  is  a morbid  'weakness  in 
to  remain  where  they  are;  yet  we  re- 
laln.  Thei'e  is  something  so  disgusting 
bout  Meyerbeer’s  mind  that  in  spite  of 
(•irselves  we  cannot  help  being  interested 
seeing  how  it  works.  There  is  no  splrlt- 
al  contact  between  him  and  u.s;  but  he 
terests  the  psychologist  and  the  patholo- 
st  In  us. 

And  so  we  found  ourselves  sitting  out 
^VAfricana”  on  Saturday  afternoon  with 
^diminished  attention  to  the  end.  The 
prformanco,  on  the  wliole,  was  a very 
pable  one.  i\Ir.  Gigli  sang  the  music  of 
,isco  very  agreeably,  though  his  voice  ' 
owed  signs  of  .strain  in  fortissimo  p.os- 
ges.  It  is  a pity  that  he  should  som^ 
nes  abuse  it  as  he  does  for  the  sake  of 
iplau.sp,  for  there  is  a manifest  danger 
his  damaging,  perhaps  Irreparably,  Us 
-turally  beautiful  quality.  His  mezza 
ce  is  excellent  w-hen  he  gels  !t  under 
iHtrol;  but  sometimes  the  control  of  It 
beyond  him.  The  aria  “O  Paradiso” 
uld  hardly  have  been  finished  in  better 
ie  or  begun  in  worse.  The  other  parts 
ire  safe  enough  in  the  hands  of  Mme. 
^io.  Mr.  Didur.  Mr.  Ananlan.  Mr.  Bada, 
tl  Mr.  Banlse;  the  last-named's  Xelusko 
M5  an  excellent  study.  The  ballet  waa 
laint  and  effective. 

for  nnd  l^onsellc- 


'memory:'  ^ J'-  -Jellght  ami  -a 

• One  would  fain  feel  -with  them,  but 
i.ae  a matter  of  fact,  what  is  more  ab- 

•the^repertorv’'^Vhan^.^  worthless,  in 

'IT  • tnan  this  farcirai 

histic  one  pSiiible  ar^ 

justification  tov  s^xistoimp  'pvtia 
is  when  the  cast  teem.s  with  iVeat  sTni 
ere.  No  one  will^retend  that  a nhf 
or"'  hat  "''I®’ a^'S'^'iibled  yesferSay. 

i reminded  thc^olcie?  gene1-at%n 

I fg  Ws^voU  ® and  he  vSSng  and 


"Kaust” 

"Faust”  was  repeated  Saiunluy  niglit  /'.t 
the  Metropolitan,  with  .trimind  Toktityan 
as  Faust,  replacing  .Mr.  :\|.Trtiiielli,  viio  is 
still  unable  to  .sing,  .although  conv.ales- 
cent.  Frances  .Mda  again  sang  Mar- 
guerite ill  Iier  usual  symp.alhelic  and 
mo.st  satisfactory  manner,  and  .Mardones 
wa.s  a sufficiently  devili.sh  and  musical 
Mephistopheles. 
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InSf.noreT^lt^T"’  "p^ra.  how 
C'.ived  for  the  lyric  theatre ’’^It'^leemed 
perfectly  incredible,  yesterday  thnf 
there  could  have  been 
whole  audiences  took  this^opeV^^L^erf 
' ously  as  Mr.  Gigli  was  tsWno-  if 
; people  wefe  thrilled 

,by  Meyerbeer's  clap-trap,  or  that  such 

. ^e-as^^alir 

But  that  was  the  case.  Tlie  Mever 

dominated  for  a 

European  and  nartioninrK' 

eis.  The  earlier  opera.?  of  Bizet  and 
Massenet  were  modeled  closely  Spon  "t  I 
Verdi  was  profoundly  influenced  hv 
the  form  that  he  vitalized  by  h's  in  i 
comparable  genius  in  ‘‘Afda'’_L  ope?a 
which  owes  far  more  to  Meyerbeer  thin 
to  Wagner,  as  some  have  claimed 
Vtagner-s  reaction  against  Meyer^lr 
in  fact,  impresses  us  as  not  merelv  per 
ffla^io^'  proceeding  from"an"'in‘I®I;  ' 
tixation,  an  mstinct-ve  resentment 
against  the  musician  wdio  had  dominated  ! 
him  as  a composer  in  his  early  das's  in  i 
■spite  of  himself.  One  recalled  the le 
ih'Pirs  yesterday,  listened  to 
rattling-  of  old  bones,  looked  upon  the 
ruins  of  a cardboard  tradition  and  pon- 
dered and  marveled. 

wPuld  be  no  need,  even  if  Mr 
Gatti-Ca.sazza  had  freshly  exhumed  this 
mummy  of  an  opera  for  the  audiences 
present  season,  to  speak  in  de- 
tall  of  Its  absurd  libretto  and  its  la- 
bored,  dry  and  insincere  music.  It  will 
probably  rank,  so  long  as  they  are  re- 
membered at  all,  as  the  worst  of  the 
considerable  of  Meyerbeer’s  operas. 
■There  are  pages  in  ‘•L.es  Huguenots”  and 
Le  Propnete  which  have  real 


PLAYS  WORKS  OF  CHOPIN. 


~r.  vrxijuii  nave  real  dra- 

alternating  with  the  hard 
and  glitering  and  emotionally  shallow 
manner  that  this  compo.ser  made  so  pop- 
'P  LAtricaine”  the  mountain 
^bors  and  rants,  and  scarce  a mouse.' 
There  are  experiments  with  novel  or- 
chestral  t mbres.  but  there  was  never 
a better  illustration  of  how  futile  a new 
orchestral  effect  is  if  it  does  not  clothe 
a living  musical  idea.  eiuiae  ^ 

•There  Is  the  expert  writing  for  the  i 
for°  wh.vlf  M building  of  ensembles 
Rat  n Meyerbeer  is  justly  famous. 
But  the  listener  is  famished  for  a situa- 
tion or  a mood  that  rings  true  or  nro- 
yokes  inspiration  sustained  for  any 'but 
the  smallest  number  of  measures.  A 
work  thit'  was  revised  and  re-revised 
even  more  than  other  operas  of  Meyer-^ 
beer,  this  one  can  exist  only  if  its 
presentation  is  distinguished  by  the 
acme  of  virtuosity  and  style.  ^ 

We  have  said  that  one  singer,  Mr 
Gigli,  preserved  in  a vital,  plausible, 
even  beautiful  manner  the  traditions  of 
the  opera.  -VIi.ss  Ponsellt  also  won  ap- 
plause, in  the  first  place  because  of  the 
superb  quality  of  her  .voice,  secondly 
because,  although  her  artistry  does  not 
natural  vocal  endowment, 
she  has  Irnproved  as  a singer  In  late 
seasons  and  has,  at  moments,  hints  and 
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Hashes  of  me  grand  manner.  Miss 
■Mario  sang  with  Intelligence,  but  tlie 
requires  a greater  voice. 

I Three  cipable  male  singers  beside 
I V, i’  Messrs.  Didur,  Ananlan  and 
! uothler,  had  musicianship,  acted  conscl- 
1 ntlously,  and  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Rothier 
I proved  their  authority  and  routine,  but 
bad  not  the  requisite  vocal  material  for 
their  parts,  and  in  a number  of  in- 
stances deviated  from  pitch.  Mr.  Danlse 
gave  a creditable  performance  of  Ne- 
lusko  s music,  and  injected  more  feeling 
than  the  lines  deserved  into  the  scene 
when  Nelusko  discovers  that  he  has 
ttre-vocably  the  love  of  Selika. 

The  principal  distinctions  of  the-  per- 
formance were  the  singing  of  Mr.  Gigli, 
the  singing  of  the  chorus  and  the  stage 
settings.  The  mlse  en  sc^ne  was  very 
well  contrived  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  time.  A moment  of  astonishing 
realism  was  the  slaughter  of  Don  Pe- 
liro  s crew.  Seldom,  we  believe,  has  any 
opera  company  achieved  a more  delight- 
fully realistic  effect  in  tliis  place-the 
black  sky.  the  thunder  of  the  tempest, 
the  popping  of  the  guns,  the  red  fire 
anil  the  .squeals  of  the  victims. 

It  reminded  us  of  the  good  old  Indian 
! ma.ssacres  in  the  books  of  childhood, 
with  woodcuts  of  which  one  dreamt 
2*  If**  Glmistmas  dinner.  Nor  was  the 
ballet  of  the  Indians  les.s  flamboyant 
and  picturesque— the  Indians  with  clubs, 
rattles,  anklets  and  head-dresse.s.  A 
bravo  ,'how  and  a funny  uro,  too.  At 
the  end  of  Uie  performauce-  there  was 
applause  for  Mr.  Serafin  and  the  or- 
chestra as  well  as  the  singers.  But 
large  section.?  of  the  audieiici  . for  some 
strange  rea.«on,  seemed  cold  to  the 
music  of  Meyerbeer. 

By  a curious  coincidence,  there  was 
present  at  this  performance  Count  'Vasco 
ila  Oama  from  I’ortiigal.  flescended  in 
the  .sixteenth  generation  from  the  lil.s- 
-orlc  character  who  Inspired  the  opera. 
After  the  performance  tlie  descendant 
of  the  ^xplorcr  went  beck  stage  to  greet 
Vasco  Gigli. 


Ernest  Hutcheson  Enthusiastically 
Applauded  in  Aeolian  Hall.  j 

Serious  music  had  its  innings  in  holl-  i 
day  week  at  yesterday’s  matinee  of 
t**®  pianist.  As  be- 
thl®’c  Mall  was  well  filled  for 

the  fourth  event  among  seven  programs 
n which  a sterling  artist  had  plInnTI 
his  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  piano 
sixteenth  century  to  the  pres- 

thi  if  *^’*®  Instance  in 

senes  of  a one-composer  program 

the  unique  genius,  Chopin — music  which 
in  none  but  the  rarest  cases  hints  7 vie 
tonal,  personal,  literarv  „V  %alist?c 
disdains  all  descripl 
uve  titles  in  favor  of  unassumirie' 
names,  prelude,  ^tude.  valse.  that  cTr?f 
" ®"'  eniotional  content. 

1 Hutcheson  played  favorites  en- 
, joyed  by  player  and  audience  at  ease 
I without  that  necessity  of  preparing 
known  ^ ®omposers  little 

On  as  lo*^  ‘*®  ®onafca  In  B minor, 
a musician's  deenlv 

f.”S-  XT-A  rtiSiv’’;;:;?,'’ 

measure  between  notes.  There  were®?iv 

mil/  rSlfiS; ‘'t'*'*’  '*<'  Aiiit 

In  the  evening  the*performance  of 
Handel’s  ’’Messiah”  was  repeated  at 
Carnegie  Hail.  There  was  also  a 
violin  recital  by  Andre  Polah  sched- 
uled for  Aeolian.  The  opera  was 
Faust,”  with  Alda.  Martinelll  and 
De  Luca  in  the  principal  roles. 

MUSICIANS  HONOR 
WALTER  DAF^RnSflH 

New  York  musicians  of  The  Boliemiahs  ‘ 
u world-famous  stars  here  for 

the  holidays  and  a hundred  niemberes  of 
the  New  Aork  S>'mphony  Orchestra  and 
«ielr  wives,  were  among  700  persons  who 

j sat  down  in  harmony  at  the  club’s  din- 
I ner  in  tlie  lofty  ballroom  on  tlie  nine- 
' Icenth  and  twentieth  floors  of  the  Hotel 
Hillmore  last  evening.  They  rose  re- 
peatedly during  the  dinner  to  greet 
Walter  Damrosch,  their  special  guest, 
in  honor  of  his  fortieth  season  as  a con- 
ductor. A souvenir  bill  bore  engraved 
pictures  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra, 
founded  1885,  and  of  Mr.  Damrosch  both 
as  the  youth  of  that  early  day  and 
as  he  appears  at  the  present  time. 

Among  round-tables  set  with  Christ- 
mas greens  and  red  candles,  and  later 
groening  with  turkey  and  chestnuts, 
"hazelnut”  potatoes  and  the  like,  a 
striking  feature  of  the  banquet  hall  -was 
the  raised  stage,  with  seventy-five 
chairs  and  music  racks  for  those  who 
contributed  the  later  part  of  the  eve- 
ning's fare,  followed  by  dancing.  A 
program  “in  manu.scrlpt”  announced  the 
I “first  perfonnajice  in  this  country”  ot 
f amusing  trifle.?,  some  doubly  out-dating! 
even  Damrosch'a  long,  career. 

I The  chief’s  President.  Franz  Knelsel, 

■ headed  the  list  as  conductor  of  a "Ro- 
meo and  Jullpt”  parody  by  Moritz  Kass- 

I meyer,  a Viennese  dance  writer  of  1851- 
, 84.  George  Header,  tenor  of  the  Met- 
i ropoiitan,  with  Benjamin  Kohon,  bas- 
1 soon,  and  Karl  Riedel,  piano,  gave  Karl 
I Konradkiii’s  “Der  Todte  Faggott”  of 
like  date.  Georges  Barrere,  the  flute 
player  and  general  ring-leader  of  fun. 
led  his  own  "Symphony  Digest”  for  or 
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"I lie  Messiah”  Kepealeil 
J lie  seei'iii:  of  the  Christmas  tveek  per- 
formances of  the  ".Mc-.-.slah”  by  the  Ora- 
torio Society  took  pln.-c  on  Saturday  ow- 
ning in  Carnegie  Hall  Iicfore  a crowded 
house  contrasting  in  tills  re.sjiect  with  tlie 
Christmas  night  performance,  tvhich  wm? 
•sparsely  attended.  Again  the  chorus 

acijulUed  itself  well  under  Mr.  Stoe,.„ri. 
There  was  one  change  in  the  soioi.sts  at 
I the  iinal  performance.  Alma  Kitchell  sing- 
ing the  contralto  role  and  showing  hei-Kel’ 
tile  posse.ssor  of  a voice  cx.'cliently  ,?u  ;--.I 
to  the  ta.sk  set  her.  She  sang  with  .vm 
pathy  and  charm.  .Mi.?.s  JIabel  Garrl.?on. 
who  .at  the  outset  a.skcd  the  indulgence  of 
her  hearers  be,  iirse  of  a cold.  Iietra.vcd  no 
levldcnec  of  iiniisiiosilion.  but.  a;>  ii.-ii.ij, 
|?ang  delightfiilli . 

I . 

■ ■ * 

The  rhilharmonic  Concert 


At  the  Philharmonic  concert  on  •Sunday 
afternoon  Mr.  Hadley  gave  us  careful  and 
sound  performances  of  nachmaninov’s 
Second  Symphony  and  the  "Carnaval 
llomain”  overture.  In  the  Glazounov  vio- 
lin concerto  the  playing  wa.s  dry  and 
labored  on  the  part  both  of  the  orchestra 
and  the  soloist,  Miss  P*uth  Breton.  Mr. 
Ballantine’s  suite  “From  the  Gardena  of 
Heli.as”  showed  him  to  have  an  agreeable 
lyrical  gift  and  some  skill  in  setting  out 
his  ideas  in  the  orchestra.  But  what  he 
gives  us  here  is  hardly  an  orchestral  work 
in  the  full  sense  of  tlie  term.  Even  with- 
out the  information  in  the  program  note 
wc  might  almost  have  guessed  that  two 
of  the  movements  were  arrangements  of 
songs,  and  that  the  others  had  taken  short 
poems  as  their  points  of  departure.  All 
Through  the  work  we  felt  that  the  medium 
and  the  force.?  employed  wci-e  rather  out 
of  scale  with  tlic  ideas. 

ERNEST  NEWMAN. 


New  York  Symphony  Society 
Easilc  Klbaichlch,  director  of  the  Rus- 
sian Symphonic  Choir,  and  Vladimir 
Golschmann,  guest  conductor  of  the  New- 
Vork  Symphony  Orchestra,  divided  hon- 
ors at  the  concert  for  young  people  in 
Carnegie  Plall  Saturday  afternoon.  First 
came  tlie  orchestra  in  the  overture  to 
Lalo’s  "Roi  d’Ys”  and  four  numbers  from 
Rameau’s  opera.  “Castor  and  Pollux,” 
both  of  which  were  well  received  by  an 
enthusiastic  audience.  Then  Kibalchich 
took  the  baton  and  directed  his  chorus 
in  a number  of  selections,  including  the 
"Lord  Have  Mercy,  ” with  its  remarkahly 
done  cre.?cendo  and  diminuendo,  which  j 
brought  forth  tlio  usual  acclaim,  and  h.'ni  I 
to  be  repeated,  as  was  a noliemian  b",ii 
•song.  Tile  cboru.?  and  oridic.stra  wi  re 
most  pleasing  in  Kim?kyKor.?akol'f  "s 

■i.'hri.stni  s Eve’’  suite,  based  on  his  opcia 

of  the  same  name,  except  that  tlie  orches- 
tra sometimes  got  out  of  hand  and  took 
possession  of  tilings,  seeming  to  think  that 
it  had  to  do  ail  llic  work,  even  tlie  vocal 
part.  Tlie  other  orchestral  iiunil.'crs  wen- 
better  tlian  the  first,  being  excerpts  from 
Berlioz’s  "Damnation  of  Faust"  and 
three  numbers  from  Bizet's  ’T*’Arlcslenne” 

suites.  ' 

Italian  Concert  in  Town  Hall. 

An  instrumental  and  vocal  concert  ar- 


ranged by  Frank  Salerno  took  place  yes- 
, terc'av  afternoon  at  To^n  Hall.  The 


AX.AA  ii»o  xjvii  luviiuny  iQr  or-  , terc'ay  afternoon  ai  lovsa 

cheatra,  while  the  formal  program  ended  ■ program  and  the 
With  Arthur  Felki’s  pa.ranhrased  waltz  ; 


with  Arthur  Felki's  paraphrased  waltz 
on  “The  Nibclunge's  Ring.”  under  the 
direction  of  "a  famous  guest  conductor” 
generally  identified  as  the  honor  guest 
of  the  night. 

Among  club  officers  and  others  who 
joined  in  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Dani- 
rosch  iR'ere  Sigmund  Herzog.  Rubin 
Goldmark,  Abraham  \V.  Lilienthal, 
Hugo  Grunwald,  Walter  Bogert.  Albert 
von  Doenhoff.  August  Fraemke.  Paolo 
! Gallico.  Ernest  Hutche.?on,  Gardner 
I Lanison.  Oscaj-  .Saenger,  Louis  Svecen-  • 
ski.  Herbert  Wlther.spoon,  Louis  Boslel-  ' 
i man.  Ernest  T.  Carter.  Herbert  Dlttler,  | 
, Edouard  Dethler,  Ixmls  Edlln,  Mark 
Fonaroff,  Cornelius  Rybner,  Gustav 
Saenger,  Berthold  Neuer  and  Wllli.am 
Thomer. 


Frank 

cTnllo.  yo'se'phinc  Ouaiano.  Pasquale 
, Kiirara,  Aina  de  Gregorio,  and  a.  m 
' Crescinzo. 

^ v , Z ‘’- 

' AVith  Richard  Singer,  Hungarian  pian- 
ist, Mr.  Polah  gave  a joint  recital  Satur- 
da.v  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall  and  the  pro- 
gram offered  by  ilie.se  two  arti.sts  was 
extretnelv  interesting.  Sjliio  Lazzari  s 
.sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  as  well  as 
('hll^<son’s  I*oein,  Opus*  25,  done 

with  Avonderful  sweep.  I would  say  that 
Mr.  Polali  is  one  of  the  few  fine  violinists 

of  the  present  day. 

* ♦ * * ♦ 

Mr.  Singer  played  ochuraann’s  ‘'Sym- 
phonic Etude.?  in  tue  Form  of  Varia- 
tions” Saturday  night  with  a fioTy  ease 
and  yet  with  pulsing  force  that  harnessed  | 

I restraint  to  abandon  in  a m-inner  stldoni  j 
I heard  nowadays. 


a/aoc 
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! ■ > .'.papTlc:  3 .viia  vU|;T»>'ity  fhSt  • 
'r  ri.  r dl.s'isui'*  but  u i 

a"  1 ! .1.  ra-ainalic  po'vcr  and  eiiio- [ 

, ii-  ^ . 'n  tlipt  would  atone  for  ! 
m r;  o M l -cne''^  riiM  of  vocai' 
a:  the;!; : a.  t-rfeLtiNene- > . The; 

srftt  ;ns  is  ;;ood,  soni  ' .ii'.fs  hrilhant, 
;;j>d  t’lie  music  be.-irs  In  ‘ arnt>  of  sm-  . 

!;•■>  ill  every  I'lar;  ‘ n it  somehow 
lor*  not  "Ret  tharv.  ' does  not  leave 
oiK  v.tih  the  convtciion  that  anttlilnf;  | 
■ -niendous  impor  inee  has  hap- j 

I 

. of  the  bla.iie  for  Us  lack  of  I 
rffr.  ! ness  must  or  laid  ai  the  door  j 
•'f  I r :wo  principal  soloist  ■.  Mr. 
t hai.’.ke  and  Mi.s.s  Giannini  s.on? 

. s . II and  ine'.lifiuou.sh  . but  | 
neUlir:-  showed  sufficient  re.«ourceful-  | 
I,'.-  and  tariett  to  keep  their  rather! 
le:  «iliy  lole.s  interestine.  | 

The  soloists  as  a whole  were  the 
V .-i.t'.  successful  feature  of  the  eve- i 
iiing'.  -\  glance  at  the  table  of  con-  | 


- :n.s  above  is  enough  to  show  tha' 
-Mr.  Schindler  had  managed  to  collect 
some  exceptionally  fine  voices.  Eti; 
the  owners  of  tho.se  voices  displayoc 
h most  :im..zir.g  inability  to  cope  ttiti: 
llir  demands  oi  operatic  sinslng — ever 
on  the  concert  platform. 

The  most  completely  ’.satis factorj 
perfoi-mance  was  that  of  Mr.  Thoma.s 
who  ha.s  never  appeared  in  gram 
ope.a.  }ii-  diction  was  perfect  and 
looiigh  lit  slicwisl  a tendency  to  di.s 
regard  ilie  r-ubtler  shades  of  expres- 
s-on. ui.s  .singing  had  fme  -authority 
and  ca.ri-ying  power  of  projection.  | 
B’Clion  Was  the  nealc  point  of  mosl 
of  tae  Ollier.-!!.  .Mr.  Ohamlee’s  was  faii 
'h  “Sti'dko”  nn'J  had  in  “Rriseis.” 
.M..S.S  Oiaiii'  .md  iXfme.  JTAIvaren 
v.i-.-  nnii);..j;:g'Me  in  both.  !Mr. 
f'c. 1. lit  r.  o.  c ad  P.ne  diction  and 

i.\ie.  Th.'  ot  :-s.  so  tar  as  style  was! 
concerned,  .-a  i ■ correctly  and  with 
lino  \0[-:,i  (joalby.  hut  did  little  e!.-e 
e.'scepi  '.iirougii  the  music  in  con- 
yont'.on.- ■'  iiral-:>r;o  ashion.  'I'liey  were 
t'-rriflc.'UIy  ci  pp;aiuloi.h  by  the  way. 

'I’lie  ' liiinvK  did  superbly,  for  the* 
most  (i,  ng  i lo  tie.st  work  that  it 

oa.-s  ; i (1  ; S -,  ci  al  .seasons,  sing- 

ing v.  ii..  ; i-i  .si>;i,-s.',  eniiiii.^iasm  .and 
".■..tccoa:  ■ uiionation.  8or.ie  of 
"lindh  r ..  ''UTipi  in  "Sadko"  seemed 
mciif  vauiiOii.-;  than  rier,-.  / but  he  con-  j 
ducted  oih.-f.vise  with  excellent  ati- 
if.'iorits  ami  effect.  The  house  wa.s 
I |•');llrll^■t' 1 , sold  oul.  ,with  many 
wandfc.s.  DKn.M.c  T.\vi,Oi; 

V Kinisky  • Korsatvofl  INovclty 
by  lilt;  Scliola  (.uiiloruni; 

\Iso  (.]l»al)i’U'r*h  ‘‘Briscis’ 

?'  , the  Scliole  i*anioru:n  et‘  New 

' :ed  l>y  the  rhilhmiuonh  Or- 
• h -t'  l Kil  l Schimller  I'liadis  ting.  Soloists: 
III!  i.hri  . ttiiinnini.  Mai-guirite  d'Alvarez. 
•il.iio  C'hoiiil'if,  .7'jhn  Cliiirles  ’fhornHS  and 
; • ! RbtheT.  Imidental  solos  hy  Teresa 

ta;!.‘:;s,  soprano,  anil  tl’.e  Messrs,  tiarold 
Hiio.-on  and  Carlton  Hoxill.  tenors;  Hubert 
■,r;  "Ott.  bartton*-.  and  Salvator  Solte. 
i-noc.K.y.M 

.\‘  ' IV.  ■'■fhe  Novgorod  Fair.”  from 

;0Uo  ■ Rimsky -Korsakoff 

1 Fir  ;t  pi  ! foi  iiuince  in  Amcriva) 
t of  --itrisris" Cliabrier 

I:  was  a hcnericcnt  and  iniaginativc 
art  on  the  p.art  of  Mr.  Kurt  Schindler,  | 
hat  .M.srco  T’olo  of  program  makers. 
'*>  i-ni)ort  fvoti-  Russia  a sample  of  an, 
opera  by  Ivimsky-Korsakoff  unknown  j 
in  .New  York.  Rimsky  composed  fif- 
ecii  opera.!.,  tv  n of  w.hich  arc  familiar  i 
here  titrough  Ihcir  inclusion  in  the 
repertoire  of  i he  iVictropolitan.  I’or- 
■rap.s  none  of  the  other  thirteen  would 
urtivc  in  our  markedly  un-Slavonic- 
• osphcrc — certainly  the  expcricnco 
• if  t he  .Metropolitan  with  “The  Snow ; 
.M.i.di  n"  was  not  encouraging.  Yet  there 
- . .:.-,iglitful  music  scattered  up  and  I 
•io.vnlhe  fantastic  stairway  of  Rimsky’s  i 
opc'-atic  ascent  from  “The  Maid  of  | 
R-tkov’’  to  “he  foq  d’Or.’’  and  Mr.  I 
Schindler  laid  hi,  hand  on  some  of 
•he  best  of  it  when  he  reached  across; 
h ■ seas  and  brought  back  to  us  the ; 

• riliiani  irophv  that  he  exhibited  at  | 

: ho  first  ^subscription  concert  _ of  the  | 
Schola  Cantoi'i*iu  last  night  in  Car-  | 
iicgic  Hall.  ^ ^ ; 

M e set  forth  in  detail  the  history  of  | 
’ iui.'ky-KorsakotY's  “Sadko”  in  The 
il.  .ild  Tribune  of  Sunday,  December 
i;  : io  perhap.-  wc  need  not  now  do 
jsri-  . than  recall  t lie  facts  that  Rimsky 
«fo' loleted  the  opera  (his  sixth  i in 
•;  that  it  ' IS  produced  at  Moscow 
'n  1S9T,  and.  according  to  -Mr.  Rchin- 
dh  r,  has  never  been  heard  outside  of 
Ru.'sia  (save  for  the  Submarine  Ballet 
ivrn  hero  an-i  in  London  and  Parts 
i>  Itiaghilcff';  and  that  the  score  is 
development  of  Rimsky’s  early  sym- 

• honic  poem  of  the  same  title,  dating 
om  hi.s  amateurish  youth  as  a com- 

.osor.  The  symphonic  work  was  writ- 
eii  ill  1SC7,  when  Rimsky  was  twenty- 
■ hrcc;  b-,it  the  opera  which  wa.s  an 
•tgrowi'i  of  the  tone-poem  belongs  to 
flf-  • ;:’-cond  \eat. 


It  i*!  astonishing  that  Rimsky  shotild  , 

' ave  attempted  lo  graft  the  musical  . 
ideas  of  his  maturity  upon  a product 
Ilf  his  uncommonly  inept  and  bungling 
porentieeship.  “Sadko,”  the  symphonic 
lit  in  of  his  youth,  and  “Sadko, 
ilii  opera  of  his  late  maturity,  were 
-oparated  hv  a geiicrution  of  intellec- 
c.,1  and  artistic  growth.  How  can  he 
,avi-  supposed  that  the  Rimsky  of  1807 
and  the  I’inuk"  of  1890  could  ever  be 
completely  integrated?  Even  Wagner 
•ivotild  have  been  unsuccessful,  one 
aiicies,  in  attempting  to  utilize  for 
“Siegfried'*  the  muteriul  of  bis  Colum- 
hu.s'’”  Overture,  which  he  wrote  when 
lie  was  the  same  age  as  Rimsky  at  the 
time  tliat  he  composed  his  symphonic 
“Sadko.”  . . , 

Rimsky  himself  .Iocs  not  teem  to  have 
been  aware  of  any  heterogeneity  in  the 
musical  substance  of  his  completed 
opera;  on  the  contrary,  he  speaks  of 
it  with  much  complacency:  yet  to  us 
it  has  a startlingly  patchwork  charac- 
ter, an  unevenness  of  musical  quality 

that  often  chills  and  disappoints.  AVc 
liiid  side  by  side  things  like  the 
I heap  and  trivial  barcarolle  sung  by 
the  merchant  from  Venice,  and  the 
stunning  choruses  of  the  Finale.  Aiiil 
how  could  the  Rimsky  of  the  splendid  i 
opening  choruses  have  tolerated  the  | 
banal  “Conte  et  Variations”  sung  by  | 
,'Xiejata  and  the  commonplace  songs  of 
Kadko  himself?  t 


Some  of  this  music — both  the  banal 
and  the  distinguished — is  derived  from 
the  folksong  material  that  Rimsky  puts 
to  such  ingenious  and  often-  stirring 
use  in  his  score;  but  that  need  not 
frighten  the  music-lover  who  wishes  to 
listen  with  discrimination  to  this  en- 
gaging work.  There  is  nothing  sacro- 
sanct about  folksongs — a truth  which 
one  is  sometimes  in  danger  of  forget- 
ting. There  are  commonplace  folk- 
songs, just  as  there  are  commonplace 
art-songs.  Music  does  not  acquire  i 
plenary  inspiration  merely  through 
being  anonymous  and  impersonal.  And  . 
some  of  the  Russian  folk-tunes  used  ! 
by  Rimsky  in  “Sadko”  and  elsewhere,  || 
are  merely  dull  and  undistinguished  i' 
music-  ^ ^ J 

As  usual,  Rimsky  is  at  his  best  in 
“Sadko”  when  he  is  dealing  with  the  j 
matwelous  and  the  fantastic.  No  one  j 
has  quite  hi.s  gift  as  a spinner  of  or- 
chestral fi*ry  tales,  as  a wizard  of  1 
the  incredible.  Like  Maeterlinck's  j 
Tyltyl,  be  has  only  to  turn  the  jewel 
in  his  magic  cap  and  wc  are  trans- 
ported to  the  world  at  the  back  of  the  | 
heavens,  where  wonders  and  enchant-  i 
ments  are  as  daily  bread  and  only  the  I 
commonplace  is  strange.  This  is  the  j 
Rimsky  of  such  music  as  the  scene  on 
.Mount  Triglav  in  “Mlada,”  the  haunted 
woods  in  “The  Tale  of  the  Invisible 
City  of  Kitezli,”  the  revels  of  the  stars  | 
and  comets  in  “Christmas  Eve.”  In  : 
“Sadko”  we  find  this  side  of  Rimsky  | 
displayed  in  the  scene  in  which  the  , 
magic  fish  are  turned  to  gold  before  j 
the  eyes  of  the  startled  and  marvel-  : 
iiig  crowd.  Here  Rimsky  is  truly  gor-  ; 
geous,  in  his  own  incomparable  way.  ' 
His  instrumental  web  glitters  and  daz- 
zles like  the  nets  full  of  Sadko’s 
miraculous  catch.  His  orchestra  flashes 
like  a gigantic,  many-faceted  jewel,  and 
the  golden  thunders  of  the  chorus  as 
it  voices  the  wonderment  of  the  crowd 
.seem  like  that  magnificence  mtide  vocal 
and  overwhelming. 

* * * 

When  Rimsky  is  handling  his  in- 
struments, or  painting  with  his  choral 
masses,  he  is  time  and  again  superb. 

' But  when  he  writes  for  the  solo  voice, 
lyrically  or  in  recitative,  he  is  often 
hard  to  hear  with.  Then  he  becomes 
dry  or  sentimental  or  conventional. 
And  he  seems  to  have  little  sense  of 
expressive  declamation.  If  you  woj^Kl 
see  him  at  his  worst  in  this  respect, 
look  up  his  treatment  of  the  passage 
which  Mr.  Schindler  translates  thus; 
“.Shield  and  shelter  my  wife  whom  T 
leave  at  home,  my  young  lovely  wife, 
the  poor  orphan  child!”  Not  even 
Massenet  could  have  given  us  anything! 
more  thin  and  feeble.  | 

Perhaps  it  is  because  of  these  thingsi 
that  Rimsky’s  operas  have  not  usually  j 
prospered  outside  of  Russia — though  it  i 
might  be  a fair  retort  that  we  tolerate  • 
worse.  W’e  do.  But  with  mitigating  | 
fircumstances. 

I-  V It: 

Mr.  Schindler’s  audience  greeted 
“Sadko”  with  every  evidence  of  de- 
lighted approval,  especially  the  thrice- 
familiar  .Song  of  the  Hindu  Merchant, 

^ who.  on  this  occasion,  w-ore  skirts  and 

sang  with  the  lovely  soprano  voice  of 
i Mis.s  Dusolina  tliannini,  and  the 
' Venetian  barcarolle  as  sung  hy  IMr. 

! Thomas,  .^ftcl-  the  intermission  the 
] concert  went  forward  with  the  Act 
I from  Chabrier’s  “Brisets.”  Mr.  Schind- 
, ler  had  produced  this  fragment  with 
! the  MacUowcll  Chorus  in  the  season 
' of  1910-’ll.  but  lo  many  in  last  night’s 
! audience  it  was  doubtless  new. 


This  fragment,  as  it  sttind.^  forms 
lohercnl  dramatic  whole;  it  mighti 


well  be  presented  as  a complete  action.' 
W’e  should  be  left,  it  is  true,  scarcely! 
satisfied  concerning  the  future  be- 
havior of  Briseis’s  discarded  lover. 
Yet  it  is  said  that  the  act  as  it  stands 
is  viable  on  the  .stage — it  has,  in  fact, 
been  so  performed  at  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Berlin,  under  Richard  Strauss, j 
January  14,  1899;  and  at  the  Paris  j 
Opera  on  May  8 of  tltc  same  year. 
Certainly  it  has  engrossing  moments  i 
in  the  concert  room.  Chabrier  has  | 
dealt  with  the  text  in  music  that  is 
mcmoraiilc  for  its  variety  of  dramatic  j 
accent,  its  richness  of  harmonic  and 
melodic  texture,  and  its  superb  orches-  j 
tral  color.  . : 

A disciple,  of  Wagner  he  obviously 
was,  and  in  parts  of  “Briseis”  he  helps 
himself  with  a free  hand  from  the 
Wagnerian  treasury,  hut  he  was  much  | 
more  than  a characterless  Gallic  jeficc- 
tion  of  the  colossal  Richard.  His  mu- 
sic is  by  no  means  lacking  in  profile, 
and  it  has  Imlh  delicacy  and  vigor. 
One  should  rememhor  that  this  score 
is  thirty  years  old;  tliat  it  dates  from 
a time  contemporaneous  with  the  early 
Debussy,  the  Debussy  of  the  string 
quartet,  and  with  the  Strauss  of  the 
early  lone-poems.  It  is  reinarUablc  for 
the  splendor  of  its  instrumentation 
no  other  Frenchman  of  the  ’90s  used 
so  sumptuous  an  orchestral  palette  as 
Chabrier. 

1,  * 

Chahrier’s  defects  in  this  score  are 
a seeming  inability  to  reject  common- 
places, to  avoid  the  sentimentality 
that  i.s  so  tempting  to  the  French 
musical  mind.  The  theme  attributed  to 
Briseis  herself  (for  the  score  is  equip- 
ped, a la  Wagner,  with  numerous  lead-  i 
ing  motives)  is  both  common  and  senti- 
mental— it  might  have  been  written  hy 
Massenet  himself.  Briseis  describes  | 
to  her  lover  how,  if  she  should  die,  i 
1 she  would  come  from  the  tomb  to  w-el-  | 
come  him  on  his  return;  but  the  music  j 
is  quite  lacking  in  the  unearthly  pas-  | 
sion  and  the  strange  beauty  that  it 
should  possess.  As  for  Chabrier’s  lift- 
ings from  the  Wagnerian  horde,  the 
setting  of  Briscis’s  words — 

Mais — je  Crains  pins  que  la  tempetc 
lies  mauvais  iles  en  fete.  I 

Ou  )-amour  etrangci-  trouble  les  coeurs 

eiiris!  i 

i.s  a curious  instance,  with  its  frank 
blend  of  “Tristan”  and  “Parsifal”;  it  is 
undeniably  appropriate,  but  one  would 
have  preferred  to  hear  Chabrier’s  own 
utterance 

=ic  * * I 

The  choral  svriting  is  o.flen  admira-  j 
hie;  when  he  writes  for  many  voices  ! 

! Chabrier  in  this  score  makes  music 
I that  has  power  and  beauty,  as  in  the 
I opening  chorus  of  sailors  and  the  mag- 
I nificent  hymn  to  Apollo,  in  the  piusic 
: given  to  the  orchestra  there  are  affect- 
’ ing  pages.  Chabrier  can,  and  does,  in- 
vent themes  that  are  salient,  plastic 
and  distinguished — as,  for  example,  that 
which  i.s  called  the  “love”  theme.  If 
one  would  savor  Chabrier’s  true  har- 
monic gift  let  him  consider  the  music 
which  iiccompanies  Hylas’s  entrance  or 
that  which  is  licaid  during  Briesis’s 
w-ords: 

-'I’eux-tu  partir,  m’ayant  revue  V ' 
and  the  reply  of  Hylas: 

"O  there  tefe!’’ 

and  for  an  extraordinary  efi'cct 


of  ; 

poignant  solemnity,  observe  the  deeply 
impressive  setting  of  Stratokles’s  re-  \ 
iterated  words: 

'-fan  csl  inort;  - 
and  his  following  line: 

“Kile  a dit  vrai  etro 

A cause  de  I'cnfant  qu  uiie  elable  a vu 
nail  re.” 

This  fragment  is  far  from  being  mu- 
sic of  sustained  excellence — there  arc 
more  than  a few  lapses  into  a style 
that  is  trite  and  common;  but  in  the 
main  it  i.s  a remarkable  piece  of  writ- 
ing, impassioned  and  sincere,  and 
with  flares  of  genius. 

Mr.  Schindler’s  forces,  kindled  by  his 
own  devotion  and  enthusiasm,  gave  a 
performance  of  both  w'orks,  the  Rus- 
sian and  the  French,  that  was  remark- 
able for  its  zeal  and  its  vitality.  There 
was  nothing  perfunctory  in  the  singing 
of  cither  chorus  or  soloists,  or  in  the 
playing  of  the  orchestra— indeed,  there 
were  moments  when  one  wished  that 
some  of  the  soloists  (one  might  name 
Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Chamlee)  had  dis- 
played a livelier  sense  of  the  virtue  o) 
reticence. 

But  what  price  reticence  in  music’ 
No  one  wants  it.  so  lot  us  forget  it. 

Tliere  was  an  audience  of  cheeriiif 
size  and  fervor,  and  one  hopes  tha 
Jlr.  Schindler  felt  duly  rewarded  for 
the  preparatory  labors  of  an  uncom 
monly  interesting  concert.  « 


At 

was 

with 


a late  hour  the  programme 
entering  its  tinal  stages, 
every  prospect  that  the 


Nineteen  Pianist 
Same  Time  in 


Leonard 


pianistic  battle  royal  would  be  de- 
clared a draw. 


By  LEONA 

ON  a certain  occasion  during 
the  most  flourishing  period 
of  romanticisms  in  Paris,  the 
a d m i r e r s of 
Liszt  and  Thal- 
berg,  then  rifal 
pianists,  tried 
to  arrange  a 
public  keyboard 
contest  between 
the  two  great 
artists.  ,The 
battle  did'  not 
come  off,  but 
at  least  its  pbs- 
s i b i 1 i ty  occa- 
s i o n e d much 
heated  anticipa- 
tiontion  and 
some  bitter  con- 
troversy. 

The  liszt  cohorts  always  have 
claimed,  by  the  way.  that  Thal- 
berg  dodged  the  duel,  but  recent- 
ly discovered  evidence,  in  the 
form  of  a letter  written  by  Liszt 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  engage- 
who  showed  the  white  feather, 
and  withdrew  his  name  from 
from  the  lists. 

Last  night  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  nineteen  pianists 
appeared  simultaneously  on  the 
stage,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  any  supremacies  or 
championships  . 
They  were  as- 
sembled for  a 
far  worthier 
purpose,  to 
raise  money  for 
the  benefit  of 
the  Association 
for  Improving 
the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  and 
to  donate  part 
of  the  proceeds 
toward  a fund 
for  helping 
Moritz  Moskow- 
ski,  once  among 
the  most  popular  of  piano  com- 
posers, and  now  ill  and  im- 
poverished in  Paris. 

It  was  a great  evening  of  piano  , 
doings,  a great  evening  for  the 
players  and  the  audience,  a 
merry  evening  also,  and  a most 
successful  one  financially. 

The  programme  began  with 
Saint  Saens  variations  on  a theme 
by  Beethoven,  played  by  Hat  old 
Bauer,  Carl  Friedberg,  Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch,  Ernest  Hutcheson, 
Myra  Hess,  Ethel  Levinska,  Mis- 
cha,  Levitzki.  Josef  Lhevinne, 
Guy  Maier,  Yolanda  Mero,  Elly 
Ney^  Guiomar  Novaes,  lee  Patti- 
son,  Olga  Samaroff.  Ernest  Schel- 
ling,  Germaine  Schnitzel’,  Alex- 
ander Siloti,  and  Sigismond  StoJ- 
owski.  „ 

Followed  the  “Dame  Blanche 
overture,  with  three  players  at 
one  piano-,  Mmes.  Hess,  Leginska 
and  Mero. 

Then  Chabrier’s  “Espana,”  at 
two  pianos,  by  Messrs.  Maier  and 
Pattison. 

Schumann’s  “Carnival”  was  di- 
vided among  eighteen  players, 
and  that  delec- 
tanle  air,  ‘ Chop- 
sticks,” with 
variations,  en- 
gaged  fifteen  of 
the  fraternity. 

J'here  was  an 
address  by 
Dwight  W.  Mor- 
r o w,  of  the 
A.  1.  C.  P , Wal- 
t e r Damrosch 
conducted  sev- 
eral of  the  uuni- 
b e r B,  and  an 
.^mpico  piano, 

donate<i  by  Hie  . 

Knabe  Company  was  aiicuon^ 
off  by  Joseph  P.  Day  and  Richara 
\V.  1-awrence. 


Harold  Bauer. 


■ ^ 
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F.lly  N«-x- 


Concert  on  Nineteen  Pianos 

What  promises  to  he  a remarkable 
musical  event  takes  place  I>ecember  30 
in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  when 
nineteen  pianists  will  play  on  the  same 
number  of  pianos  in  ensemble  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  They  will  | 
also  be  heard  singly,  in  pairs  and  trios.  I 
The  players  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  Ernest  Schelling  and  will  be  Bauer, 
Brailowsky.  Priedb  urg,  Gabrilowitsch, 
Hess,  Hutcheson,  Ehevinne,  LevU7:ky.  ^ 
Leginska.  Maier,  Mero,  Ney,  Novaes.  Pat- 
tison,  Samaroff,  Schnitzer,  ?iloti  and 
Stojowski.  The  program  will  be; 

(1)  HaiQt'SiieQS — Variations"^  on  a theme  of 
Beethoven  for  eighteen  pianos;  everybody. 

(21  HoieMieu — Overture  to  "La  Dame  Blanche 
for  six  hands  on  one  piano ; Mmes.  Hess,  Leginska 
and  Mero. 

(3)  Chabrler.  "Espana”;  Messrs.  Maier  and 
Pattifion. 

(4)  Schumann,  “Carnaval" ; everybody  in  rota- 
tion (each  pianist  playing  one  piece). 

(5)  paraphrase  on  "Chopatlcks"  by  Lladow, 

Rim^ky-Koreakoff.  Cul  and  Borodin:  Hutcheson, 

Levit?:ky,  Novaes,  Frledberg,  Ney.  Lh^lnne,  Brall- 
niviiky,  Siloti,  Schnitzer  and  Stojowski. 

(6)  Roeainl— -f)vertiire,  "La  Gazza  Ladra,**  for 
six  hands  on  one  piano;  Messrs.  Bauer,  Gabrllo- 
w ts<di  and  Schelling. 

(7)  a Moszkowski.  Spanish  dances;  d Schubert, 
Marche  Militaire;  everybody. 
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